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MANY  SHIFTS  OCCUR  IN 
MAP  OF  COOPERATION 


California  Leads  the  States  in  Money 
Value  of  Business  Done — South- 
ern States  Come  Up 

Numerous  changes  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  States  in  regard 
to  activity  in  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing  took  place  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  present  decade.  In  that 
period  occurred  the  almost  nation-wide 
movement  in  behalf  of  what  was  termed 
commodity  marketing.  More  than  half 
a.  million  farmers  were  interested  for 
the  first  time  in  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts cooperatively.  In  the  five-year 
iperiod  no  fewer  than  50  large-scale  asso- 
ciations for  handling  single  commodities 
were  formed  and  began  operating. 
•Among  the  new  associations  were  15  for 
'marketing  cotton,  6  for  marketing  to- 
bacco, 15  for  handling  wheat,  3  for  po- 
tatoes, 2  for  rice,  2  for  peanuts,  1  for 
broomcorn,  4  for  wool,  and  others.  Not 
all  the  organizations  survived  the  vicis- 
situdes of  infancy.  However,  the  cooper- 
ative map  of  the  United  States  was 
changed,  as  is  noted  by  an  analysis  of 
the  data  compiled  from  the  agricultural 
censuses  of  1920  and  1925. 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  the  10  States 
in  which  there  was  the  greatest  amount 
of  cooperative  activity,  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance  as  measured  in 
dollars,  were  (1)  California,  (2)  Min- 
nesota, (3)  Iowa,  (4)  Nebraska,  (5) 
Kansas,  (6)  Illinois,  (7)  New  York,  (8) 
South  Dakota,  (9)  Wisconsin,  and  (10) 
North  Dakota.  At  the  close  of  1924  Cali- 
fornia was  still  in  first  place,  but  all 
the  other  nine  States  had  either  gained 
or  lost  in  relative  importance.  Iowa 
was  in  second  place  and  Minnesota  in 
third,  just  the  reverse  of  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  five-year  period. 
Illinois  had  advanced  from  sixth  place 
to  fourth,  and  New  York  from  seventh 
place  to  fifth.  Kansas  had  dropped  back 
to  sixth  place,  and  Texas  and  Missouri, 
which  were  not  among  the  10  leading 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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SANTONIN  EXPERIMENTS  PROMISING 

The  production  of  santonin,  a  drug 
which  has  been  an  important  vermifuge 
in  this  country,  especally  for  hogs,  has 
been  controlled  by  producers  in  Turkes- 
tan, who  have  held  it  at  a  high  price.  Ex- 
periments made  at  the  farm  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  at  Hermiston, 
Oreg.,  and  culture  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys  in  California, 
indicate  the  possibility  that  enough 
santonin  for  our  needs  may  be  produced 
in  this  country.  In  California  it  is  said 
to  grow  exceptionally  well,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  santonin  offers  possibilities 
as  a  money  crop  for  farmers  of  north- 
eastern Oregon.  Veterinarians  are  in- 
clined to  encourage  production  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  if 
we  did  have  a  considerable  production  in 
this  country  the  price  would  fall  and 
the  use  of  the  drug  for  dosing  hogs  would 
increase  greatly  and  the  benefits  would 
therefore  be  more  extensive  than  now. 


WISCONSIN  EDITOR  IS 
MADE  CHIEF  OF  RADIO 


Morse    Salisbury,    of    State    University 

Press  and  Radio  Service,  Takes 

Up  Duties  This  Month 

Morse  Salisbury,  now  editor  of  the 
press  bureau  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  appointed  temporarily 
as  chief  of  the  radio  service  of  the  de- 
partment pending  a  new  examination 
and  certification  of  eligibles  from  it.  He 
will  take  up  his  duties  sometime  this 
month. 

The  position  has  been  vacant  for  some 
months,  since  the  resignation  of  Sam 
Pickard  to  become  secretary,  and  later 
a  member,  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Pickard  was  the  first  incum- 
bent of  the  office. 

Mr.  Salisbury  is  trained  in  agricul- 
ture, journalism,  and  radio  work.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
will  receive  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  this  winter. 

He  has  had  unusually  varied  expe- 
rience, including  farm  work,  manage- 
ment of  a  florist's  establishment,  report- 
ing, editing,  publicity  work,  radio  broad- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


FRUIT  FLY  STILL  FOUND 
IN  SPAIN'S  GRAPE  AREA 


Now    Believed   That    Spanish    Officials 

Appreciate  Reason  for  American 

Quarantine  Against  Pest 

At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy, a  resurvey  of  the  fruit-fly  situation 
as  affecting  the  Malaga  or  green  export 
grape  produced  in  Almeria,  a  Province  of 
southeastern  Spain,  was  conducted  by 
Max  Kisliuk,  jr.,  a  plant  quarantine  in- 
spector of  this  department,  in  Almeria  in 
October.  This  resurvey  revealed  that  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  still  exists 
throughout  the  grape  districts  of  Al- 
meria, including  the  special  districts 
where  more  or  less  intensive  clean-up 
operations  were  undertaken.  This  survey 
confirms  the  previous  field  examinations 
made  in  Almeria.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  action  of  this  department 
in  excluding  such  grapes  from  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  justified  and  can  not  be 
modified  without  the  assumption  of  se- 
rious risk  of  introducing  this  fruit  fly 
into  the  United  .States.  In  his  field 
examination  Mr.  Kisliuk  received  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Spanish  officials,  and 
it  is  believed  by  the  department  that  it  is 
now  clear  to  the  Spanish  officials  that  the 
restriction  enforced  by  this  department 
re  grapes  has  a  definite  basis  in  pest  risk. 

Incidental  to  the  field  survey  in  Alme- 
ria, at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties Mr.  Kisliuk  made  an  investigation 
of  the  tomato  industry  in  the  Canary 
Islands  with  the  object  of  determining 
whether  there  was  any  risk  from  fruit 
fly  or  other  pests  with  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  tomatoes  grown 
in  these  islands.  No  restriction  has  been 
placed  on  the  entry  of  tomatoes  from 
Spain  or  any  of  its  possessions,  other 
than  the  requirement  of  presentation  of 
evidence  satisfactory  to  this  department 
that  such  tomatoes  are  not  attacked  in 
the  country  of  origin  by  injurious  insects, 
including  fruit  and  melon  flies,  a  require- 
ment which  applies  to  imports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  all  countries.  In- 
tensive inspection  of  the  tomato  cultures 
(Vyntirtued  on  page  3) 
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ENROLLMENT  GROWING 
IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


More  Than  Twice  as  Many  Registered, 

and  Half  Again  as  Many  Courses, 

as  Last  Year 

The  advantages  afforded  by  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  department  are  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  by 
the  personnel.  More  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  4,842  employees  of  the  department, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  ""are 
now  registered  in  the  school.  Further 
evidence  that  the  employees  are  recog- 
nizing the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
school  for  increasing  their  efficiency  and 
aiding  in  their  progress  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  persons  now  enrolled  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  enrolled  a 
year  ago  and  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  courses  being  given  now  is  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  last  year. 

The  courses  now  in  progress  are: 

(1)  Elementary  statistical  methods  (Mon- 
days   and    Fridays) — C.    M.    Purvis. 

(2)  Advanced  statistical  methods  (Tuesdavs 
and  Thursdavs) — H.  R.  Tolley  and  M.  J.  B. 
Ezekiel. 

(3)  Review  of  mathematics  (Tuesdavs  and 
Thursdays) — E.  .W.   Woolard. 

(4)  Prices  and  price  relationships  (Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays) — E.  W.  Woolard. 

(5)  Scientific  French  (Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays)— Dr.   H.   B.   Humphrey. 

(6)  Intermediate  scientific  German  (Tues- 
days and  Thursdays) — Dr.   Charles  Drechsler. 

(7)  History  of  American  agriculture  (Tues- 
days and  Thursdays) — Everett  E.  Edwards. 

(8)  Plant  and  animal  generics  (Mondavs 
and  Wednesdays) — W.  B.  Kemp. 

(9)  Russian  (Tuesdavs  and  Thursdavs)  — 
Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber.  This  class  was  added 
after  the  final  announcement  of  courses  was 
issued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
two  other  courses  will  be  added.  They 
are: 

(1)  Soil  genesis,  classification,  erosion,  and 
flood   control    (Mondays   and   Wednesdavs.    be- 

§  inning    January    30,    rdom    311.    Building    F, 
eventh  street! — Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marbut,  H.  H. 
Bennett,  and  S.  H.  McCrory. 

(2)  The  literature  of  rural  life  (first  meet- 
ing Wednesday.  Februarv  1,  room  102.  215 
Thirteenth  Street.  SW.)— Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford. 


PAPERS  DISCUSS  HOME  PROBLEMS 

The  published  advance  report  of  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  of  Home 
Economics,  held  in  Rome.  Italy,  in  No- 
vember, contains  abstracts  of  five  con- 
tributions made  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  this  department — A.  B.  Graham,  in 
charge  of  subject-matter  specialists. 
Gertrude  L.  Warren,  club  organization 
specialist,  and  Grace  Frysinger,  borne 
economist  for  the  North  Central  States, 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work : 
and  Hildegarde  Kneeland,  senior  home 
economist,  and  Ruth  Van  Deman,  asso- 
ciate specialist  in  home  economics,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  In 
collaboration  with  Helen  W.  Atwater, 
editor  of  The  Journal  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, Miss  Van  Deman  also  acted  as  one 
of  the  rapporteurs  for  the  United  States, 
assisting  in  collecting  and  transmitting 
papers  to  the  secretary  general  in  Rome. 
The  members  of  the  extension  staff  dis- 
cussed in  their  papers  various  phases  of 


home  demonstration  work  among  women 
and  girls.  The  system  of  developing 
and  using  local  leaders  was  particularly 
emphasized  by  Miss  Frysinger.  and  typi- 
cal home  problems  undertaken  by  4~H 
club  girls  were  outlined  by  Miss  Warren. 
Miss  Kneeland  discussed  in  her  paper 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying 
scientific  management  to  the  home.  She 
said  the  first  difficulty  lies  in  the  small 
dimensions  of  homes  and  the  variety  of 
labor  required  in  comparison  with  the 
specialized  methods  of  industrial  pro- 
ducers, and  the  second  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  efficient  methods  of  house- 
hold management  on  the  part  of  most 
housewives.  There  appears  to  be  more 
hope  for  improvement  in  the  convenience 
and  furnishing  of  our  houses  than  in 
their  administration,  she  said,  unless  we 
adapt  ourselves  to  further  industrializa- 
tion of  occupations  still  carried  on  in 
the  home.  The  scope  of  research  work 
in  home  economics  by  the  department 
and  other  institutions  was  summarized 
by  Miss  Van  Deman  in  her  paper.  Also, 
she  showed  how  the  scientific  findings 
in  such  fields  as  foods  and  nutrition, 
textiles  and  clothing,  and  economics  are 
applied  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
needs  of  the  woman  in  the  home  by 
means  of  bulletins,  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine articles,  exhibits,  moving  pictures, 
and  the  radio.  The  department  and  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
were  represented  at  the  congress  by 
Marian  Butters  and  Marie  Doermann.  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  extension  service. 
They  were  traveling  in  Europe  on  leave 
of  absence  from  their  work  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  were  able  to  include  the  congress 
in  their  itinerary. 


SCIENCE  MAY  CONQUER  SMUT 

After  at  least  2,000  years  of  injury  to 
the  wheat  crop  from  bunt  or  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  it  now  seems  probable 
that  science  will  -soon  conquer  this 
fungous  disease  and  make  it  harmless. 
Since  1913,  plant  breeders  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  State  experiment  stations 
have  been  striving  to  find  means  of  sav- 
ing the  wheat  that  are  better  than  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  the  seed,  which  is  not 
always  successful  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  where  the  fungus  lives  in  the  soil 
as  well  as  on  the  seed.  The  plant  breed- 
ers experimented  with  various  strains  of 
wheat,  planting  them  under  conditions 
favorable  to  smut  development.  Some 
strains  were  almost  ruined  by  smut. 
Others  were  only  lightly  affected,  and 
three — White  Odessa,  Martin,  and  Hus- 
sar— hardly  at  all.  These  and  other 
wheats  were  crossed  with  susceptible  but 
agriculturally  important  varieties,  and 
the  more  desirable  hybrids  that  proved 
smut  free  were  selected  for  propagation. 
An  offspring  from  Turkey  and  Florence 
wheat  is  called  Ridit.  This  wheat  has 
been  tested  by  farmers  and  is  so  free 
from  smut  that  it  need  not  be  treated, 
and  about  1,200  acres  were  grown  in 
1926.  Another  smut-resistant  hybrid  is 
Albit,  which  descends  from  White  Odessa 
and  Hybrid  128.  At  the  Washington 
station  this  has  proved  not  only  smut 
resistant  but  of  superior  quality  and  out- 
yields  the  standard  varieties  grown  at 
the  station.  Ridit  is  a  red  wheat  and 
Albit  a  white  wheat.  Other  smut-resist- 
ant selections  and  hybrids  are  in  process 
of  development. 


POOR  COWS  PRODUCE  EXPENSIVELY 

Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  husbandman,  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  recently  ad- 
dressed dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State 
on  improvement  of  the  dairy  herd.  On 
the  basis  of  figures  from  a  study  of  more 
than  100,000  yearly  individual  cow  rec- 
ords, he  showed  the  farmers  the  close 
relationship  between  production  per  cow 
and  income  over  ?ost  of  feed  per  cow. 
In  the  group  of  cows  that  averaged  100 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  the  average 
income  over  cost  of  feed  was  only  $14. 
As  production  increased  from  group  to 
group  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate.  The  group  that 
averaged  500  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year 
returned  $17S  per  cow  above  cost  of  feed. 
The  figures  showed  also  that  cows  which 
produced  9,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
consumed  only  40  per  cent  more  feed  than 
cows  which  produced  only  half  as  much. 
He  said  that  as  4.500  pounds  is  the  aver- 
age milk  production  of  the  dairy  cows 
of  the  country,  the  figures  indicate  that 
with  better  cows  the  average  production 
can  be  doubled  at  an  additional  feed  cost 
of  only  40  per  cent.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  only  carefully  selected,  proved 
bulls  for  the  bringing  up  of  herd  pro- 
duction per  cow. 


ARMY  NOW  GETTING  BETTER  HAY 

The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  just  issued  devotes  three 
pages  to  the  subject  of  inspection  of 
forage  for  the  Army  by  the  Veterinary 
Corps.  The  report  says  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  three 
years  in  the  procurement  of  better  for- 
age, through  the  adoption  of  Federal 
specifications  and  the  special  instruction 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  this  department  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  specifications.  It 
states  the  manner  in  which  veterinary 
officers  of  the  Army  are  trained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
licensed  as  Federal  hay  inspectors.  The 
report  states  that  the  amount  of  hay 
rejected  by  the  Army  increased  from 
13.000.000  pounds  in  1923,  the  year  be- 
fore the  inspection  work  for  the  Army 
was  begun,  to  18.000.000  pounds  in  1925. 
and  then  dropped  again  to  15,000.000 
pounds  in  1926.  the  drop  being  attributed 
to  the  assumed  fact  that  more  thorough 
inspection  has  caused  contractors  to 
make  greater  effort  to  comply  with  speci- 
fications. Mention  is  made  of  work  done 
in  the  last  year  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  as  a  result  of  which  specific 
grades  and  classes  of  forage  now  serve 
as  a  basis  for  all  bids  submitted  and 
frequently  savings  are  made  which 
amount  to  $1  to  $3  per  ton. 


Among  the  numerous  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  this  country  to  a  position 
of  folf-sufficiency  agriculturally  is  con- 
tinuance of  efforts  to  provide  a  domestic 
supply  of  menthol  by  establishing  Japan- 
ese mint  as  a  crop  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  experiments  already  made  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  produce  such  a  crop  in  this 
country  which  will  have  a  satisfactory 
oil  content 
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CAUSTIC  POISON  ACT 

NOW  BEING  ENFORCED 


Law  Designed  to  Protect  Public  by  Con- 
spicuous Labeling  of  Dangerous 
Acids  and  Alkalies 

The  branch  stations  of  the  food,  drug, 
and  insecticide  administration,  located  in 
16  leading  trade  centers  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  instructed  to  make  a 
survey  in  their  territories  of  the  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  Federal  caustic  poison 
act  and  to  initiate  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  see  that  all  such  products 
are  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Enforcement  of  the 
act  was  begun  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  deficiency  bill  on  December 
22. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  safeguard 
the  public  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  certain  dangerous  caustic  or  corrosive 
acids  and  alkalies  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  act  became  law  on 
March  4,  1927,  but  no  penalties  were  to 
be  imposed  until  September  4,  1927,  six 
months  after  enactment.  Manufacturers 
of  the  products  subject  to  the  act  have 
now  had  more  than  nine  months  in 
which  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  to  label 
their  preparations  in  accordance  with  its 
terms. 

The  act  provides,  in  general,  that  dan- 
gerous caustic  or  corrosive  acids  and 
alkalies,  when  in  containers  suitable  for 
household  use,  shall  bear  conspicuous 
and  easily  legible  labels  bearing  the 
common  names  of  the  substances;  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturers, packers,  sellers,  or  distrib- 
utors ;  the  word  "  poison  "  to  be  in  un- 
condensed  capital  Gothic  letters  in  24- 
point  size  type,  except  when  no  other 
letters  on  the  label  are  in  type  that 
large,  in  which  case  the  word  may  be 
printed  in  type  not  smaller  than  the 
largest  type  on  the  label ;  and  the  label 
shall  also  bear  directions  for  treatment 
in  case  of  accidental  personal  injury. 

The  act  provides  that  shipments  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which 
are  misbranded  under  the  act  may  be 
seized  and  that  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  violation  of  the  act  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Federal  courts.  Any  person 
convicted  of  violating  the  act  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both.  It 
is  believed  that  few  prosecutions  will  be 
necessary,  it  being  expected  that  manu- 
facturers will  properly  label  their 
products. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  enforcement 
of  the  act  are  now  being  printed.    Copies 


of  the  act  and  regulations  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  food,  drug, 
and  insecticide  administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


INCREASE  IN  BEET  PULP  SUPPLY 

About  6  per  cent  more  dried  beet  pulp 
will  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
this  season  than  last,  according  to  pre- 
liminary reports  which  show  an  expected 
output  of  161,000  tons  compared  with 
152.000  tons  in  1926-27,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  propor- 
tion of  molasses  pulp  shows  a  sharp  in- 
crease, totaling  87,000  tons  compared 
with  74,000  tons  last  season,  but  the  in- 
dicated output  of  74,000  tons  of  dried 
beet  pulp  other  than  molasses  falls 
about  4,000  tons  short  of  the  1926-27 
figures.  This  prospective  increase  in  the 
output  of  dried  pulp  is  in  line  with  the 
increase  in  beet  production,  which  is 
placed  at  7,737,000  tons  for  1927  as  com- 
pared with  7,223,000  tons  in  1926.  Part 
of  the  increase  was  in  the  Mountain 
States  where  much  of  the  pulp  is  fed 
wet. ,  An  increase  of  125,000  tons  of 
beets  in  Nebraska  partially  offset  a  com- 
bined reduction  of  184,000  tons  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  but  the  har- 
vest in  California,  where  most  of  the 
pulp  is  dried,  is  estimated  at  80,000  tons 
larger  than  in  1926.  The  outturn  of 
beets  in  Colorado  in  1927  fell  158,000 
tons  under  the  1926  figures,  but  pro- 
duction in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Utah  was  nearly  600,000  tons  over 
the  1926  estimate.  About  31,530  tons  of 
dried  beet  pulp  was  imported  in  the  year 
ending  August,  1927,  compared  with 
about  42,000  tons  in  1926  and  nearly 
45,000  tons  in  1925.  Prices  of  dried  beet 
pulp  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  have  been  irregularly  higher 
than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  doubt- 
less reflecting  the  higher  prices  of  other 
feedstuffs ;  Los  Angeles  quotations,  how- 
ever, have  been  materially  lower  than  a 
year  ago. 


HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNT  BOOK  ISSUED 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a 
system  of  household  accounts  that  would 
automatically  classify  expenditures  so 
that  they  might  be  easily  analyzed  and 
compared  with  the  budget.  In  an  effort 
to  meet  this  need,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  has  prepared  a  loose-leaf 
"  Record  of  Family  Expenditures "  cov- 
ering all  ordinary  commodities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  the  income  is  used — food, 
housing,  operating  expenses,  clothing, 
health,  savings,  etc.  Marginal  indexes 
make  the  book  easy  to  use,  and  the  loose- 
leaf  arrangement  permits  removal  of  any 
sections  not  needed.  Some  unusual  fea- 
tures of  the  book  are  the  comprehensive 
classification  of  expenditures ;  pages  for 
estimating  yearly  income  and  expenses, 
and  for  summarizing  the  latter  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  pages  for  recording  in- 
surance policies  and  dates  when  pre- 
miums fall  due;  accounts  receivable  and 
payable  ;  property  owned  ;  investments  ; 
household  inventory.  The  rural  family 
which  uses  many  products  furnished  by 
the  farm  in  lieu  of  purchased  products 
has  been  kept  in  mind  by  providing  spe- 
cial sections  for  recording  these  and  also 
for  recording  income  received  from  poul- 
try, garden  products,  canned  goods,  etc. 


One  family  may  want  to  know  where  to 
trim  down  expenditures  in  order  to  buy 
an  automobile,  another  may  be  interested 
in  college  education  for  the  children,  a 
third  may  want  a  handy  statement  for 
reference  in  making  tax  returns,  and  it 
is  beneved  that  the  book  will  be  useful 
to  all  of  these,  and  many  others.  The 
book  is  not  available  for  free  distribu- 
tion ;  it  is  available  only  by  purchase, 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


BEEKEEPING  BEING  REHABILITATED 

While  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
at  New  Orleans  the  middle  of  November, 
James  I.-  Hambleton,  apiculturist  in 
charge  of  the  bee  culture  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  observed  the  bee- 
keeping rehabilitation  work  being  car- 
ried on  there.  On  the  outskirts  of  New. 
Orleans  a  concentration  camp  has  been 
formed  which  contains  more  than  1,000 
colonies  of  bees  that  are  to  be  distributed 
to  the  beekeepers  who  lost  their  bees  in 
the  recent  flood.  This  work  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  cooperatoin  and  efforts 
of  Harry  D.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  Louisiana ;  W.  E.  Anderson, 
State  entomologist ;  Jes  Dalton,  president 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
c'ation ;  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Spencer,  one  of 
the  beekeeping  leaders  in  the  State. 
The  American  Red  Cross  contributed  lib- 
erally to  this  work,  and  the  railroads  and 
express  companies  gave  their  services 
free  to  assist  in  the  reestablishment  of 
beekeeping  which  was  destroyed  when 
the  levees  gave  way. 


FRUIT  FLY  STILL  FOUND 

IN  SPAIN'S  GRAPE  AREA 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Spanish  authorities,  resulted  in 
failure  to  find  any  evidence  of  infesta- 
tion of  tomatoes  by  fruit  flies  or  other 
injurious  insects,  although  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  was  abundant  -  in  the 
islands,  heavily  infesting  the  orange  and 
other  fruits.  The  result  of  this  survey 
can  therefore  be  accepted  as  meeting  the 
condition  referred  to  above.  Examina- 
tions made  of  tomatoes  in  Almeria  inci- 
dental to  the  investigation  of  the  grapes 
likewise  indicated  freedom  from  fruit-fly 
infestation. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  freedom  of 
tomatoes  from  infestation  by  fruit  flies  or 
other  injurious  insects  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Spain,  their  entry  from  these 
localities  will  be  authorized  under  permit 
on  application  of  importers,  with  such 
provision  for  inspection  at  point  of  entry 
as  is  given  to  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
entering  the  United  States.  Continuation 
of  such  entry  is  conditioned  on  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  tomatoes  produced  in 
these  regions  from  fruit-fly  or  other  in- 
jurious insect  infestation. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  state- 
ment issued  to  the  press  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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PLEASE  RETURN  INK  BOTTLES 

Employees  and  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  re- 
quested to  return  their  empty  ink  bot- 
tles to  the  central  stores  section,  221 
Linworth  Place  SW.,  H.  A.  Nelson  in 
charge.  The  request  applies  to  bottles  of 
both  the  large  and  small  sizes,  particu- 
larly the  4-ounce  size,  which  is  the  small 
bottle  from  which  fountain  pens  are 
ordinarily  filled.  The  small  bottle  itself 
costs  the  department  about  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  ink  that  comes  in  the 
bottle,  so  considerable  saving  can  result 
from  using  the  empties  over  and  over 
again. 


COTTONSEED  USED  AS  FERTILIZER 

Approximately  450,000  tons  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  or  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the 
1926-27  crushings  of  cottonseed,  was 
used  as  fertilizer  in  the  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Of  this  amount,  approxi- 
mately 330,000  tons  was  used  by  farmers 
direct  and  nearly  120,000  tons  was  re- 
ported by  manufacturers  as  used  in  the 
production  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
from  the  1926  crop  of  seed  totaled  about 
2,838,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately 501,000  tons  was  exported  during 
the  crop  year,  which  together  „  with  the 
amount  used  as  fertilizer  would  leave 
about  1,887,000  tons  for  feed  and  other 
uses. 


BRITISH  SCIENTISTS  PAY  RESPECTS 

The  following  letter  expressing  the  sor- 
row of  the  British  group  of  soil  scientists, 
upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Milton  Whitney,  who  was  the  founder 
and  for  so  long  the  chief  of  our  former 
Bureau  of  Soils,  has  been  received  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  from 
James  Hendrick,  professor  of  agriculture, 
Marischal  College,  University  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  A.  G.  Rice,  assistant  to  the  chief  of 
the  bureau. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the  Brit- 
ish section  of  the  International  Society  of  Soil 
Science  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  our 
great  sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Milton    Whitney   and   our   sympathy    with    his 


family  in  their  bereavement.  1  was  asked,  as 
president  of  the  section,  to  communicate  this 
resolution  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Milton  Whit- 
ney. On  my  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  all  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  distinguished  scientific 
work  carried  out  by  the  late  Doctor  Whitney 
and  our  feeling  of  loss  that  he  has  been  re- 
moved from  us.  Some  of  us  were  recently  in 
Washington  at  the  First  International  Con- 
gress of  Soil  Science  and  greatly  regret  that 
Doctor  Whitney's  health  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  present  and  that  we  were  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  personal  contact  with  him.  We 
feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  his  family  and 
all  his  friends  in  the  loss  of  so  admirable  and 
respected  a  personality. 


MAPLE  FLAVOR  PROCESS  PATENTED 

A  process  for  manufacturing  a  true 
maple  flavoring  product  of  high  concen- 
tration, which  when  mixed  with  sugar 
(sucrose)  sirup  of  proper  density  will 
make  an  article  essentially  similar  to 
commercial  maple  sirup,  has  been  pat- 
ented by  J.  W.  Sale  and  J.  B.  Wilson, 
chemists  of  the  water  and  beverage  lab- 
oratory, food  control  unit,  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration. 
Until  this  method  was  worked  out  the 
most  highly  concentrated  genuine  maple 
flavor  was  maple  sugar,  which  has  a 
maximum  concentration  of  about  1.3 
parts  of  maple  sirup  to  1  part  of  maple 
sugar.  By  the  new  process,  the  flavor 
in  ordinary  maple  sirup  can  be  so  concen- 
trated that  all  or  practically  all  of  the 
flavor  in  40  parts  of  maple  sirup  will  be 
contained  in  1  part  of  the  product.  The 
concentrated  maple  flavor  can  be  made 
from  maple  sap,  partially  concentrated 
maple  sap,  maple  sirup,  maple  sugar,  or 
a  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of 
these  products.  The  new  flavor  keeps 
better  than  many  other  maple  products, 
because  sugar,  a  highly  fermentable  sub- 
stance, is  in  large  measure  removed  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  de- 
tails of  the  process  are  given  in  U.  S. 
Patent  1.642,789,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  at  10  cents  each.  The  in- 
vention may  be  used  by  the  Government 
or  any  citizen  without  payment  of 
royalty. 


DUTY  ON  CHERRIES  INCREASED 

The  United  States  import  duty  on 
cherries,  sulphured  or  in  brine,  stemmed 
or  pitted,  has,  been  increased  from  2  to 
3  cents  per  pound  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  dated  December  3  issued  under 
authority  of  section  315  (a)  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1922.  The  increase  will  not  affect 
unpitted  cherries  in  brine  and  cherries 
in  the  natural  state.  It  becomes  effective 
January  2. 


In  the  December  7  issue  of  the  Official 
Record  appeared  a  request  of  the  mail- 
ing list  section,  office  of  information,  for 
copies  of  certain  ba/ek  issues  of  the 
Postal  Guide.  Readers  of  the  Record 
came  forward  so  finely  with  their  co- 
operation that  the  needed  copies  have 
been  received.  Therefore,  no  further 
copies  are  needed.  This  cooperation  is 
appreciated. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Standard    Forms    for    Collections,    Refunds,    and 
Transfers 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  89 — December  10. 
1927. — This  circular  serves  in  part  as  a 
medium  for  the  advance  distribution  of  copies 
of  Standard  Forms  Nos.  1044—50,  inclusive, 
prescribed  by  General  Accounting  Office  Regu- 
lations No.  40,  Supplement  No.  1.  It  carries 
also  supplemental  instructions  as  to  use  of 
the  forms  in  the  department,   as  follows  : 

In  view  of  the  exception  (par.  9  of  the  sup- 
plement) of  disbursing  or  collecting  officers  to 
whom  remittances  are  made  direct,  the  pro- 
cedure will  not  affect  collections  through  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Alaska 
Game  Commission  or  the  disbursing  officers  of 
the  insular  and  territorial  experiment  stations. 
For  refunds  of  deposits  by  these  officials,  how- 
ever, Form  1049  should  be  used  in  all  cases. 

Form  1044  :  The  schedule  number  should  be 
entered  in  the  bureau  accounting  cffiee — one 
annual  series  only  for  each  bureau.  The 
"  reference  or  receipt "  number  is  at  the  bu- 
reau discretion ;  separate  series  for  different 
Washington  or  field  units  may  be  maintained 
if  desired.  In  the  case  of  check  payments  the 
number  of  check  and  bank  upon  which  drawn 
should  be  shown  beneath  name  of  remitter  for 
identification  of  uncollectible  checks.  Under 
"  Fund  to  be  credited "  the  appropriate  sub- 
appropriation  or  miscellaneous  receipt  sub- 
head should  be  shown  by  symbol  or,  in  the 
case  of  special  deposit  account  items,  by  ab- 
breviated title.  The  form  should  include  bu- 
reau collections  on  account  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  disallowances,  and  the  subse- 
quent bureau  letter  dealing  with  the  excep- 
tions should  refer  to  such  collection  entries 
by  serial  number  of  form.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  clerk 
of  the  department  are  rendered  quarterly,  the 
summary  (par.  5  of  the  supplement)  will  be 
made  quarterly,  not  monthly. 

Form  1045  :  The  showing  of  hureau  action 
on  uncollectible  checks  is  important.  Occa- 
sion for  these  explanations  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  by  careful  investigation  of 
the  financial  responsibility  of  those  who  tender 
personal  checks.  Uncollectible  checks  will  be 
immediately  returned  by  the  disbursing  officer 
to  the  transmitting  bureau  by  letter  in  dupli- 
cate, the  carbon  to  be  receipted  and  returned. 
The  disbursing  clerk's  analysis  of  collections 
(last  sentence,  par.  5  of  the  supplement)  will 
be  carried  on  Standard  Machine  Accounting 
Form  No.   1042. 

Form  1046  :  This  form  should  be  prepared 
in  triplicate,  numbered  in  annual  series  in 
the  bureau  accounting  office,  and  should  go 
daily  to  the  disbursing  clerk,  or  as  often  as 
there  are  transactions.  Check  number  and 
bank  need  not  be  shown  under  "  Remitter." 
Variations  which  have  received  the  informal 
approval  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
are :  The  column  "  Date  received — Reference 
or  receipt  No."  will  be  left  blank  bv  the 
transmitting  bureau  for  entry  in  the  disburs- 
ing office  of  the  refund  voucher  numbers.  In 
the  "  Purpose "  column  will  be  entered  the 
abbreviated  title  of  the  special  deposit  account 
fund  from  which  refund  and  transfer  are 
made.  The  bureau  summary  (second  sen- 
tence, par.  7  of  the  supplement)  should  he 
prepared  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  not 
monthly. 

Forms  1047-50,  inclusive :  Note  that  the 
payee's  signature  is   required  in   no  case. 


Club  girls  are  directly  responsible,  says 
the  Virginia  extension  service,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "  One-dish  hot  lunch  " 
in  16  rural  communities  during  the  last 
school  session,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  that  kind  of  lunch 
in  13  other  communities. 


Hamdein  Ibrahim,  representative  of 
Egypt,  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
time  studying  the  cooperative  marketing 
of  farm  products.  He  has  made  con- 
tacts with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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MADE  CHIEF  OF  RADIO 
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casting,  and  college  teaching.  All  his 
experience  has  been  gained  in  agricul- 
tural regions,  principally  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  his  writing  he  has  specialized  in 
popularizing  agricultural  and  other 
scientific  material.  The  accuracy  and 
interest  of  his  articles  caused  him  to  be 
selected  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  to  handle  its  press  relations 
before  and  during  its  1927  convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Pickard  when  the  latter 
was  director  of  Station  KSAC,  the  radio 
station  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  At  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  for  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  press  bureau, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  program  of  sta- 
tion WHA,  maintained  by  the  univer- 
sity. He  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
broadcasting  and  his  work  in  this  field 
has  received  wide  commendation  from 
radio  listeners. 


IMPROVE  NAVAL-STORES  STILL 

The  old-type  fire  still  upon  which  pro- 
ducers of  naval  stores  have  relied  for 
many  years  for  separating  turpentine  and 
rosin,  can  now  be  improved  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  steam  still,  experts  of  the 
department  find.  The  new  still  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  naval  stores 
unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  P. 
Veitch.  It  was  designed  by  J.  O.  Reed, 
associate  engineer,  of  that  unit.  The  de- 
partment has  made  application  for  a 
patent  covering  the  new  still  which  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  public.  Several  types 
of  steam  stills  have  been  tried  out  in  this 
country,  but  in  order  to  operate  satis- 
factorily it  is  necessary  to  preheat  and 
clean  the  crude  gum  before  introducing 
it  into  the  still.  The  new  still  permits 
the  gum  and  the  finished  products  to  be 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  equipment  otherwise  that 
has  heretofore  been  used  in  this  country, 
but  instead  of  fire  steam  is  utilized  as 
the  heating  medium.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  has  prepared  blue 
prints  and  specifications  for  distribution 
to  naval  stores  producers  who  may  de- 
sire to  convert  their  old  fire  stills  into 
the  new  steam  still. 


CONFER  ON  ALEUTIAN  SURVEY 

Dr.  William  Crocker,  Dr.  Waldemar 
Lindgren,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Barrows,  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  recently  con- 
ferred with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Biological  Survey  in  the  interest  of  ar- 
ranging comprehensive  cooperative  stud- 
ies of  geological,  zoological,  and  botani- 
cal problems,  and  other  related  lines  of 
research,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. 


Effort  is  being  made  to  enlist  in  this  sur- 
vey such  agencies  as  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  Biological  Survey  is  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking,  both  because 
of  its  scientific  value  and  because  of  the 
aid  that  would  accrue  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Aleutian  Islands  Bird  Reser- 
vation, which  is  important  as  a  bird  sanc- 
tuary and  for  the  production  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  The  representatives  of 
the  council  evinced  much  interest  in  the 
work  that  is  now  being  done  by  the  Sur- 
vey in  connection  with  investigations  of 
grazing  conditions  and  possibilities  for 
reindeer  production  in  Alaska,  and  that 
being  done  for  the  conservation  of  game 
in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission,  and  were  hopeful  that  this 
work  could  be  articulated  to  advantage 
with  the  projected  program. 


NEW  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT  FILM 

How  Sam  Jones,  a  farmer,  profited 
from  a  lecture  on  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment, is  the  basis  of  the  story  in  "  Blood 
Will  Tell,"  a  new  film  just  released  by 
the  department.  Neither  the  best  of  feed 
nor  the  best  of  care  had  put  Sam's  herd 
on  a  paying  basis  and  Sam  was  about 
ready  to  quit  when  he  took  the  advice  of 
a  friend  to  get  rid  of  his  scrub  bull  and 
use  a  purebred  and  save  the  calves  from 
the  best  cows.  In  five  years  Sam  had  a 
high-producing  herd,  and  his  new  barn 
and  the  general  appearance  of  himself 
and  his  farm  showed  he  was  well  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  This  film  is  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  county  agents  and 
extension  people,  but  will  be  loaned  to 
any  individual  or  organization  upon  re- 
quest. Application  should  be  made  to  the 
office  of  motion  pictures,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  RENEWED 

Among  the  research  projects  renewed 
by  the  division  of  farm  population  and 
rural  life  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  cooperation  with  several 
colleges  and  universities  this  fiscal  year, 
are  "  Rural  population :  composition  and 
changes,"  Iowa  State  College ;  "  The  ef- 
fect of  the  development  of  manufacturing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  rural  population," 
University  of  Tennessee ;  "A  study  of 
rural  community  organization  in  Mis- 
souri," University  of  Missouri;  and  "A 
study  of  rural  community  organization 
in  Wisconsin,"  University  of  Wisconsin. 


An  old  professor,  addressing  teachers 
on  the  art  of  educating  the  young,  wound 
up  with  the  exhortation,  "And  whenever 
you  see  a  spark  of  intelligence,  water  it !  " 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  going  even 
further:  It  has  established  a  bureau  of 
new  ideas  to  encourage  suggestions  from 
employees  for  improving  the  railroad. 
And  what  is  more,  President  Atterbury 
asks  employees  for  suggestions  concern- 
ing not  only  their  own  departments  but 
about  any  phase  of  railroad  work. 


MANY  SHIFTS  OCCUR  IN 

MAP  OF  COOPERATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  places, 
respectively,  having  advanced  from 
twenty-third  and  fourteenth  places.  Ne- 
braska, which  was  in  fourth  place  in 
1919,  dropped  to  ninth  during  the  five 
years,  and  Ohio  established  itself  in 
tenth  place,  whereas  it  had  formerly 
been  in  the  twelfth. 

Some  of  the  marked  changes  were  the 
advance  of  Kentucky  from  twenty-ninth 
place  in  1919  to  twelfth  place  in  1924: 
the  advance  of  Oklahoma  from  twentieth 
place  to  seventeenth ;  the  advance  of 
North  Carolina  from  thirty-seventh  place 
to  twenty-second ;  and  the  advance  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-seventh  places.  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  which  were 
among  the  leading  States  in  1919, 
dropped  to  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
places,  respectively,  in  1924. 


FEDERAL  WARDENS  HELP  STATES 

The  States  have  been  obtaining  excel- 
lent results  in  enforcing  their  game  laws 
by  using  information  furnished  them  by 
United  States  game  wardens,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Since  July 
1  more  than  250  convictions  have  been 
obtained  in  State  courts  as  a  result  of 
discovery  by  Federal  wardens  of  viola- 
tions of  State  game  laws.  The  fines  and 
costs  in  these  cases  totaled  $10,673.25. 
In  four  cases  jail  sentences  of  15,  30,  60, 
and  90  days  were  imposed.  All  of  the 
jail  sentences,  except  the  60-day  sentence, 
were  in  lieu  of  fines  and  costs  assessed  in 
the  cases. 


MICE  TROUBLESOME  IN  WASHINGTON 

Leo  K.  Couch,  leader  of  the  rodent 
control  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  in  the  Washington  district,  re- 
ports that  orchard  mice  have  seriously 
affected  the  irrigated  districts  of  Oka- 
nogan, Chelan,  and  Yakima  Counties. 
Under  the  direct  supervision  of  survey 
officials,  20,000  pounds  of  steam-rolled 
oat  baits  was  distributed  at  cost  in  the 
three  counties,  which  made  a  total  of 
39,000  pounds  distributed  in  the  State 
last  fall  for  mice.  Heavy  mouse  infes- 
tation also  has  been  reported  locally  in 
Benton,  Walla  Walla,  and  Stevens  Coun- 
ties, Wash. 


Tung-oil  trees  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  China  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  are  already  grow- 
ing on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United 
States.  In  Florida  there  are  now  plan- 
tations of  about  1,300  acres.  The  tree 
yields  a  high-grade  oil  which  is  used  in 
paints  and  varnishes. 


By  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  Congress  went  into  recess  at  the 
close  of  business  December  21,  to  recon- 
vene at  noon  today,  January  4. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Timber  Growing  and  Logging  Practice  in  the 
Western  White  Pine  and  Larch-Fir  Forests  of 
the  Northern  Reeky  Mountains.  Measures 
Necessary  to  Keep  Forest  Land  Productive  and 
to  Produce  Full  Timber  Crops.  (Department 
Bulletin  1494-D.)  By  Elers  Koch,  assistant 
district  forester,  and  R.  N.  Cunningham,  as- 
sociate district  forest  inspector,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Introduction  by  W.  B.  Greeley,  for- 
ester, Forest  Service.  Pp.  38,  pis.  10.  Sep- 
tember 1927. 

The  measures  necessary  to  keep  forest  lands 
in  northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana  pro- 
ductive and  to  produce  full  timber  crops  are 
set  forth  in  this  bulletin.  At  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  logging  in  this  region  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  most  of  the  privately  owned 
timber  will  be  cut  in  a  little  more  than  30 
years.  Adequate  protection  from  fire  is  held 
to  be  the  all-important  measure  for  keeping 
most  of  this  forest  land  producing.  Such  pro- 
tection demands  not  only  organized  Are  con- 
trol, but  proper  disposal  of  slash.  Piling  and 
burning  of  slash  is  the  method  recommended, 
the  cost  being  estimated  in  the  white-pine  type 
at  60  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand  feet  of  tim- 
ber cut.  The  authors  also  recommend  the 
holding  and  protecting  of  the  forest  species  of 
low  value  which  are  left  when  white  pine  is 
logged  in  this  region.'  The  publication  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  principal 
forest  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Yield  of  Apples  in  the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah  Region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  54-T.)  By  Carl  R.  Swinson, 
associate  agricultural  economist,  division  of 
farm  management  and  costs.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  others.  Pp.  26, 
figs.  12,  December  1927. 

In  late  years  economic  distress  among  apple 
growers  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  region 
has  been  widespread.  In  1925  officials  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  and  of  this  department  appointed  a 
committee  to  develop  research  pro.iects  to 
cover  each  of  the  following  phases:  (1)  Root- 
stock  problems,  (2)  economics  of  orcharding, 
(3)  uniform  spray  service,  (4)  rosy-apple  aphis, 
and  (5)  correlation  of  current  research  prob- 
lems. This  hulletin  contains  the  results  of  a 
study  made  under  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee on  economics  of  orcharding.  Subjects  dis- 
cussed are  :  Characteristics  of  area  studied,  age 
of  apple  trees,  varieties  of  apples,  yields  of 
apples,  causes  of  low  yields,  frost,  hail, 
drought,  slope,  soils,  cultural  practices,  insects 
and  diseases,  offyear,  failure  of  fruit  to  set, 
planting  distances,  and  missing  trees.  The 
list  of  authors  Includes  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
of  the  States  involved  and  of  other  bureaus  in 
this  department. 

Varietal  Characteristics  of  Plums  in  the  Pacific 
States  in  Relation  to  Pruning.  (Department 
Bulletin  1477-D.)  By  C.  F.  Kinman,  asso- 
ciate pomologist.  office  of  horticulture,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  38,  pis.  39, 
October   1927. 

Presents  a  study,  made  principally  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  of  the  growth  and  fruit- 
ing habits  of  different  varieties  of  plum  trees 
nnd  of  the  same  varieties  grown  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  the  relationship  of  those 
habits  to  pruning  practices.  The  character- 
istics of  growth,  and  the  development  and 
behavior  of  fruit  spurs  and  other  fruit-pro- 
ducing wood,  vary  widely  in  different  varieties 
and  under  different  conditions.  Pruning  may 
promote  fruitfulness  and  tree  growth  ;  or,  if 
improperly  done  it  may  defeat  those  objects. 
The  purpose  of  the  hulletin  is  to  supply  in- 
formation and  suggestion  to  the  plum  and 
prune  growers  which  shall  be  constructive  and 
helpful  in  the  care  of  trees,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  character  of  this  type  of 
study  and  observation  in  pruning  practices 
with  tree  fruits  in  general.  The  varietal 
characteristics,  not  pruning  methods,  are  pre- 
dominant. 

Settlers'  Progress  in  Dry-Land  Farming  in 
Eastern  New  Mexico.  (Circular  4— C.)  By 
E.  O.  Wooton,  associate  agricultural  econo- 
mist, division  of  land  economics.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  43,  figs.  2. 
November  1927. 

Curry  and  Roosevelt  Counties  are  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  this  study,  which  is  part  of  a 
larger  undertaking  in  which,  this  bureau  is 
cooperating  with  certain   States,  with  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior,  and  with  other  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
author  says  that  many  of  those  who  have 
endured  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of 
the  pioneer  period  have  succeeded  very  well, 
that  practically  all  of  them  state  that  they 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  did  in  other  places 
they  have  tried  and  wish  to  stay  where  they 
are. 

Planning  and  Recording  Family  Expenditures. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1553-F.)  By  Chase  F. 
Goodhouse,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Pp.  22,  figs.  15.  Decem- 
ber 1927. 

Monthly    Weather    Review,    Volume    55,    No.    9, 
September  1927.      Pp.   387^36.      II. 
Special  articles  : 

The  Prague  meetings  of  the  International 
Geodetic  and  Geophysical  Union  and 
its  meteorological  section.  By  Her- 
bert H.  Kimball. 

Performance  in  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting.    By  C.  F.  Brooks. 

Berlage  on  east-monsoon  forecasting  for 
Java.     By  A.  J.  Henry. 

Recent  contributions  to  hygrometry.  By 
S.   P.   Fergusson. 

Das  Klima  als  Wettergesamtheit  (climate 
as  totality  of  the  weather).  By  E.  S. 
Federov  and  E.   S.   Nichols. 

Frequencies  of  weather  tvpes  at  San  Jose, 
Calif.     By  E.   S.   Nichols. 

The  St.  Louis  tornado  of  September  29, 
1927.     M.  W.  Hayes. 

Meteorological  conditions  over  the  sea  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  By  H. 
Meredith. 

Ice  forecasting  bv  means  of  the  weather. 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Bulletin.  Outline 
of  "  The  climatic  res-ions  of  eastern 
North  America."     By  W.  Van  Royen. 

Corrected  solar  constant  values  for 
Montezuma.     By  C.  G.  Abbot. 

Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1926.  Bv  D.  W.  May.  Pp.  31, 
figs.    11.      November   1927. 

Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  15076-15100,  December  1927.     Pp.  9. 

Notices  of  Judgment  Under  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  15151-15200.  Pp.  87-107.  December 
1927. 

Service  and  Regu'atory  Announcements,  Food 
and  Drugs  No.  2,  Definitions  and  Standards 
for  Food  Products.     Pp.  20.     December  1927. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,   1927.      P.  54. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  1927.     P..  50. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  1927.      P.  27. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
1927.     P.  34. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,   1927.      P.   16. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist,  1927.     P.  29. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  1927. 
P.   46. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  1927.      P.   11. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  1927.     P.  8. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service, 
1927.     P.  30. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  1927.     P.  36. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Board,   1927.     P.  8. 

Report  of  the  Librarian,   1927.      P.   12. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration,   1927.      P.   38. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  1927.      P.  43. 


Report    of    the    Chief    of   the    Bureau    of    Public 
Roads,  1927.     P.  36. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1927. 
P.   8. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this 
department  which  are  no  longer  available 
free.  He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them 
upon  request.  Readers  of  The  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  icith 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment   Stations  has  just 

received  for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing   publications    of   the    State    experiment 

stations.     Copies    may    be    obtained    from    the 

stations  issuing   them. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  them  for 

distribution. 

Publications  available  for  free  distribution. 
(Idaho  Sta.  Circ.  49,  4  p.     Oct.,  1927.) 

Flies  commonly  found  in  dwellings.  E.  Mc- 
Daniel.  (Michigan  Sta.  Circ.  106,  15  p. 
Sept.,  1927.) 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  Vol.  10,  No.  2,  p.  33-74,  14 
figs.     Nov.,   1927.) 

Growth  and  development,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  domestic  animals :  VII.  Equiva- 
lence of  age  during  the  self-inhibiting  phase 
of  growth.  S.  Brody.  (Missouri  Sta.  Re- 
search Bui.  102,  47  p.,  26  figs.     May,  1927.) 

Studies  in  animal  nutrition  :  VI,  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  mineral  elements  in  the  animal 
body  as  influenced  by  age  and  condition. 
A.  G.  Hogan  and  J.  L.  Nterman.  (Missouri 
Sta.  Research  Bui.  107,  45  p.,  6  figs.  July, 
1927.) 

Breeding  cages  are  solving  codling  moth  prob- 
lem. L.  Haseman.  (Missouri  Sta.  Circ. 
161,  4  p.     July,  1927.) 

Unusual  meats.  J.  A.  Cline  and  R.  S.  God- 
frey. (Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  162,  11  p.,  13 
figs.     Aug.,  1927.) 

Feeding  for  egg  production.  H.  L.  Kemp- 
rter.  (Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  163,  15  +  1  p.,  5 
figs.     Oct.,  1927.) 

Peach  growing  in  Missouri.  T.  J.  Talbert  and 
H.  D.  Hooker.  (Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  164,  23 
p.,   11  figs.     Nov.,   1927.) 

Influence  of  time  of  hatch  on  hatchability  of 
the  eggs,  rate  of  growth  of  the  chicks,  and 
characteristics  of  the  adult  female.  C.  W. 
Upp  and  R.  B.  Thompson.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bui.  167,  36  p.,  5  figs.     Oct.,  1927.) 

Gelantinated  buttermilk.  A.  D.  Burke.  (Ok- 
lahoma Sta.  Bui.  168,  16  p.     Apr.,  1927.) 

Whv  alfalfa  fails.  F.  M.  Rolfs.  (Oklahoma 
Sta.  Circ.  64,  4  p.     Oct.,  1927.) 

The  production  of  clean  milk.  F.  Hale  and 
J.  L.  Lush.  (Texas  Sta.  Circ.  48,  25  p.,  14 
figs.     Oct.,  1927.) 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Economist  (Taxation),  $3,800  to  $5,000;  Asso- 
ciate Economist  (Taxation),  $3,000  to  $3,600;  As- 
sistant Economist   (Taxation),  $2,400  to  $3,000. — 

The  commission  announces  the  postponement 
from  January  3  to  January  17  of  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications  for  the  open  competi- 
tive examinations  for  the  positions  named 
above.  The  paragraph  entitled  "  Salary  and 
promotion "  in  original  announcement  No.  5 
of  these  examinations  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Salary  and  promotion. — The  salaries 
of  these  positions  are  $3,800  to  $5,000  a  year 
for  economist,  $3,000  to  $3,600  for  associate 
economist,  and  $2,400  to  $3,000  for  assistant 
economist.  For  appointment  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  entrance  salary  will  be  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  salary  range  for  the  position. 
For  positions  outside  of  Washington  appoint- 
ments at  salaries  higher  than  the  minimum 
rates  for  the  positions  will  be  made  only  when 
living  conditions  in  the  locality  where  the  va- 
cancy occurs  make  a  higher  initial  salary 
equitable.  A  probationary  period  of  one  year 
is  required,  but  advancement  in  salary  may  be 
made  after  six  months,  depending  upon  the  in- 
dividual efficiency  and  increased  usefulness  of 
the  employee,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  va- 
cancies in  higher  positions."  Full  informa- 
tion concerning  these  examinations  is  contained 
in  original  announcement  No.  5. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 


Couch,  Leo  K.  (Biological  Survey).  Fiebting 
gophers  is  business  proposition.  "  Big  Y  " 
Bulletin  (Yakima,  Wash.),  vol.  8,  no.  1,  pp. 
5-6.     November  1927. 

Denmead.  Taibott  (Biological  Survey).  Quail 
shootin'.  Outdoor  Life,  vol.  61,  p.  16,  illus. 
January  1928. 

■ Yellowlegs.     Forest  and  Stream,  vol. 

98,  pp.  63-64.      January  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey.)  Birds 
of  the  Oregon  district :  The  Season.  Bird- 
Lore,  vol.  29,  pp.  435-436.  November- 
December  1927. 

Ancona,  E.  P.  (Forest  Service).  Nuts  from 
a  desert  pine.  American  Forests  and  For- 
est Life.  December  1927,  pp.  712-714. 

Barnes,  W.  C.  (Forest  Service).  The  Texas 
longhorn  preserved  from  extinction.  Jour- 
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BIRD  BANDED  IN  LABRADOR  IS  FOUND  IN  FRANCE 


Yonng  Arctic  Tern  Makes  Passage  Across  Atlantic,  a  Straight-Line  Distance  of  4,200  Miles, 
Which  is  a  Remarkable  Record  for  a  Bird  of  Its  Age 


Another  trans-Atlantic  flight,  perhaps  a 
nonstop  one,  has  been  reported,  this  one 
to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  This 
passage  was  made  by  an  arctic  tern,  a 
bird  which  is  a  close  relative  of  the  gull 
family. 

A  communication  received  by  the  bu- 
reau from  Prof.  Robert  Poncy,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  incloses  a  clipping  from  Le 
Chasseur  Francais  to  the  effect  that  M, 
Robert  Pradier,  of  Port  Dauphine,  La 
Rochelle,  France,  found  on  October  1, 
near  La  Rochelle,  a  seaport  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  a  kind  of  black-headed  gull 
known  in  the  region  as  "  hirondelle  de 
mer,"  or  sea  swallow,  and  carrying  on  its 
right  foot  an  aluminum  ring  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Notify  Biol.  Surv."  and  the 
number  54S656.  The  account  said  that 
M.  Pradier  would  be  glad  to  learn  the 
habitat  and  name  of  this  bird  and  the 
date  it  was  banded. 

The  Biological  Survey  finds  in  its  rec- 
ords that  band  Xo.  548656  was  that  of  an 
arctic  tern  (Sterna  paradisaea).  The 
bird  was  banded  when  it  was  between 
1   and  5   days   old   at  the   Red   Islands, 


Turnevick.  Labrador,  on  July  22,  1927.  by 
Oliver  L.  Austin,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  T..  who 
was  then  on  an  expedition  to  Baffin 
Island  and  was  banding  birds  on  their 
northern  breeding  grounds  for  the  Bio- 
logical Survey.  The  straight  distance 
from  Labrador  to  the  coast  of  France  is 
about  4,200  miles,  a  remarkable  travel 
record  for  a  bird  so  young. 

This  is  the  second  transoceanic  bird 
return  in  the  records  of  the  survey,  the 
first  being  that  of  a  common  tern  [Sterna 
hirundo),  which  was  banded  as  a  nestling 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1913  and  was 
recovered  four  years  later  in  the  delta  of 
the  Niger  River  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Several  other  remarkable  distances 
have  been  traveled  by  birds  recovered 
from  South  America. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  about  1.000 
volunteer  cooperators  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  who 
are  helping  in  the  bird-banding  work,  in 
which  valuable  data  are  being  collected 
for  the  solution  of  problems  regarding 
the  migratory  and  other  habits  of  wild 
birds. 


KING  WOULD  HONOR  MACDONALD 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  has  been  offered 
an  appointment  by  the  King  of  Norway 
as  a  knight  of  the  first  class  of  his  Order 
of  St.  Olav  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Norwegian  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  In  April.  1923,  Mr.  A.  Baalsrud. 
director  of  the  Norwegian  bureau,  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  our  meth- 
ods of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. He  first  came  to  "Washington  and 
spent  some  time  at  the  bureau  and  at 
the  Arlington.  Va.,  experiment  station. 
Later  he  visited  various  parts  of  the 
country,  going  first  to  the  district  offices 
of  the  bureau,  where  he  was  assisted 
in  planning  his  itinerary  so  as  to  in- 
spect the  work  of  greatest  interest.  In 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  assist- 
ance given  him,  Mr.  Baalsrud  stated  that 
the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of  Ameri- 
can methods  would  be  of  great  value  in 
his  directing  of  road  work  in  his  coun- 
try. Since  his  return  he  has  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  bureau  and  road 
developments  in  this  country.  It  is 
understood  that  the  State  Department 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  acceptance  of  the  distinction,  and 
that  the  order  itself  will  be  held  in  the 
archives  of  that  department  as  long  as 
Mr.  MacDonald  remains  in  the  Federal 
service. 


The  latest  annual  reports  of  the  State 
game  departments  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming contain  statements  commendatory  of 
the  cooperation  that  has  been  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  the 
protection  of  wild-life  resources. 


DRIED  MILK  MAKES  BETTER  BREAD 

Comparatively  small  quantities  of  skim 
milk  are  being  manufactured  into  skim- 
milk  powder.  As  yet  the  market  for  dry 
skim  milk  takes  little  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  dried  powder  that  might  be 
made  from  the  milk  resulting  from  but- 
ter making.  Ten  pounds  of  milk  make 
nearly  1  pound  of  powder,  which  is  an 
excellent  food  material  composed  of  38 
per  cent  of  proteins.  50  per  cent  of  lac- 
tose or  milk  sugar,  and  8  per  cent  of 
salts,  which  make  valuable  additions  of 
minerals  to  the  diet.  Recent  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  department  have 
brought  forth  a  better  method  of  drying 
the  milk.  This  method  gives  a  product 
highly  superior  for  bread  purposes.  In 
baking,  the  dried  milk  is  a  particularly 
desirable  addition  to  the  loaf.  When 
used  with  good  flour  it  is  possible  to  gel 
a  loaf  10  per  cent  larger  and  about  4 
per  cent  heavier  than  without  it  An 
even  more  desirable  advantage  is  the 
fact  that  the  milk  adds  greatly  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  brend  as  well  as 
to  its  flavor  and  physical  characteristics. 
For  bakers  the  greater  cost  of  the  milk 
is  offset  by  the  greater  number  of  loaves 
that  can  be  made  from  a  barrel  of  flour. 


DAIRY  STATIONS  MAKING  PROGRESS 

Progress  has  been  made  at  the  dairy 
field  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  in  the  last  year,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  J.  R,  Dawson,  husbandman 
of  the  bureau,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  two-months'  inspection  of  these  stations. 
At  the  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  station,  created 
by  act  of  Congress  July  3.  1926,  the  build- 


ings are  nearing  completion.  A  herd  of 
Holstein  cows  will  be  taken  there  early 
next  summer.  Several  pure-bred  bulls 
which  were  proved  at  the  Huntley,  Mont., 
station  will  be  shipped  to  various  State 
agricultural  colleges  cooperating  with  the 
buerau  in  breeding  experiments.  The 
Holstein  herd  at  the  Ardmore.  S.  Dak., 
station  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  10  head  of  pure-bred  cows  sent  from 
the  Huntley  station.  Several  new  experi- 
ments have  been  started  at  these  two 
stations.  The  station  at  Jeanerette.  La., 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  region  flooded 
last  summer,  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  flood.  Nine  valuable 
Jersey  cows  in  the  Jeanerette  herd  died 
as  a  result  of  Texas  fever  contracted  dur- 
ing the  flood,  when  the  cattle  had  to  be 
moved  from  the  station  farm  because  of 
high  waters. 


PARASITES  OF  B0LLW0RM  STUDIED 

Incidental  to  other  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  in  Honolulu  several  years 
ago,  observations  were  made  on  the  pink 
bollworm,  and  on  the  habits  and  effective- 
ness of  certain  of  its  parasites.  Seven 
species  of  parasites  were  found,  although 
none  of  these  is  a  specific  parasite  of  the 
pink  bollworm  only.  The  diversity  of 
hosts  is  largely  responsible  for  the  low 
degree  of  control  exerted  by  these 
parasites.  In  Technical  Bulletin  19-T, 
"  Parasites  of  the  Pink  Bollworm  in 
Hawaii,"  by  H.  F.  Willard,  entomologist, 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  most 
important  of  these  parasites  are  given. 


Dr.  F.  E.  Clements,  eeologist  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  re- 
cently visited  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  to  discuss  plans  for  developing 
and  carrying  forward  research  upon 
grazing  and  forestry  problems  now  being 
conducted  in  the  Southwestern  States  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Biological  Survey.  For  several  years 
he  has  cooperated  in  research  work  in 
plant  and  animal  ecology.  He  expressed 
much  interest  in  outlines  covering  plans 
projected  for  the  research  activities  of 
the  survey  with  a  view  to  obtaining  in- 
formation needed  as  a  basis  for  effective 
development  of  the  bureau's  program  for 
the  administration  of  wild-animal  life, 
including  the  conservation  of  useful 
species  and  the  control  of  those  that  are 
harmful. 


A  new  directory  of  teachers  who  are 
giving  courses  in  rural  sociology  and 
rural  life  in  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  shows  that 
on  October  1  this  year  approximately  600 
teachers  were  teaching  these  subjects  in 
550  institutions,  including  normal  schools 
and  theological  seminaries. 


The  "  Navy  "  or  "  pea  "  beans  bought 
by  the  Navy  the  last  two  years  could  not 
be  dried  sufficiently  to  be  stored  well. 
Large  quantities  developed  mold.  The 
Navy  referred  the  problem  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bean  standardiza- 
tion experts,  and  now  the  "  gobs "  are 
eating  beans  bought  according  to  United 
States  Standards,  No.  1  grade. 
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PATHOLOGISTS  DISCUSS 
LOSSES  IN  PERISHABLES 


Consider  Problems  of  Reducing  Great 

Economic  Waste  in  Handling 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Ways  and  means  •  of  reducing  the 
enormous  waste  which  occurs  during  the 
marketing  period  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trades  on  account  of  plant  diseases 
were  considered  by  plant  pathologists  and 
research  workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  attended  the  1927  annual 
round-table  conference  on  extension  work 
held  by  the  American  Phytopathologicai 
Society.  This  conference  was  at  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  December.  It  was  the  sixth  annual 
get-together  of  the  extension  pathologists 
under  the  auspices  of  this  national  so- 
ciety. The  extension  pathologists  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  plant  diseases — 
in  corn  fields,  orchards,  trucking  terri- 
tory, in  fact  wherever  plants  are  grown 
for  profit  in  this  country.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  represented  by 
specialists.  F.  C.  Meier,  extension  plant 
pathologist  of  tbis  department,  was 
chairman. 

Opening  the  conference,  Chairman 
Meier  said:  "As  evidence  of  tbe  impor- 
tance which  should  be  attached  to  wast- 
age caused  by  plant  diseases  during  the 
marketing  period,  we  have  the  figures 
given  us  by  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation on  claims  paid  in  the  last  few 
years.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  an 
item  amounting  to  but  1.27  per  cent  of 
total  tonnage,  cost  the  railroads  in  1926 
more  than  21.6  per  cent,  or  $8,200,000,  of 
all  claims  paid  on  all  commodities.  Much 
of  this  loss  was  caused  by  plant  diseases. 
In  addition  to  the  damage  covered  by 
this  item,  we  have  much  wastage  on  the 
wholesale  and  retail  markets  and  even  in 
the  kitchens  of  consumers.  Field,  stor- 
age, and  transit  losses  must  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.  The  extension  pathologist  has 
here  a  promising  field  of  work.  By  taking 
the  results  of  research  to  growers,  trans- 
portation companies,  storage  houses,  and 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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LARGE  SUM  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  survey  made  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  of  the  rural  sociology 
research  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1926-27  showed  that  $400,- 
000  was  being  expended  on  86  projects. 
Of  this  total,  $175,000  was  being  ex- 
pended by  land-grant  colleges  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  21  of  the 
States.  The  $400,000  total  was  almost 
exclusive  of  all  sums  spent  by  Federal 
bureaus,  and  much  of  the  service  ren- 
dered was  not  paid  for  at  the  market 
price  usually  paid  to  the  class  of  labor 
involved,  but  was  done  by  graduate  stu- 
dents who  gave  their  time  and  asked 
for  expenses  only. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WORKING 
ON  MARKETING  PROGRAM 


Conference  Proposes  Grading  of  Home- 
produced  Products  and  Labeling 
Them  to  Indicate  Origin 

The  New  England  Marketing  Confer- 
ence held  at  Boston  in  December  recom- 
mended completion  of  the  commodity 
group  organization  in  all  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  an  intensive  educational  campaign 
throughout  1928  to  acquaint  producers 
witli  its  program  for  merchandising  cer- 
tain New  England  grown  products  on  a 
basis  of  grades. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  conference 
that  an  intensive  effort  to  interest  con- 
sumers in  buying  graded  products  pro- 
duced in  New  England  before  a  sufficient 
supply  was  available  would  be  detri- 
mental. The  immediate  problem  was 
held  to  be  the  interesting  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  producers  to  grade  and  market 
their  products  on  the  basis  of  standard 
New  England  grades  to  make  possible  a 
considerable  concentration.  Conference 
leaders  said  that  when  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  the  locally  grown  and  graded 
products  became  available  many  new 
local  consuming  outlets  for  -the  locally 
produced  products  would  buy  those  prod- 
ucts. 

A    year    ago    the    conference    recom- 
mended that  an  effort  be  made  in  each 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


RELENTLESS  FIGHT  ON 
BORER  WILL  CONTINUE 


Program  of  Further  Research  Outlined 

by  Department  and   States   is 

Approved  by  Conference 

The  fight  on  the  European  corn  borer 
will  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigor 
in  1928,  said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director 
of  scientific  work  of  the  department,  in 
opening  the  important  conference  on 
corn-borer  research  held  in  Washington 
on  January  4.  The  conference  was  at- 
tended by  administrators,  scientists,  and 
technical  experts  of  tbis  department  and 
of  State  experiment  stations,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  scientific  and  engineering 
societies  and  commercial  interests,  and 
others  from  14  States. 

The  department's  activities  in  1928 
will  include  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  a  comprehensive  research  and  control 
program  and  an  intensive  educational 
campaign  in  the  infested  area.  Quaran- 
tine measures,  the  cleaning  up  of  river 
valleys,  and  other  precautions  against 
long-distance  spread  will  also  be  taken  by 
the  department  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  auhorities. 

The  program  as  outlined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  tbe  States 
carrying  on  corn-borer  research  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  as  a  complete 
program  for  1928,  and  the  following  com- 
mittee authorized  by  a  resolution  was 
appointed  to  review  and  correlate  tbe 
various  phases :  G.  A.  Dean,  Kansas,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists ;  H.  H.  Mussel- 
man,  Michigan,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers; 
L.  E.  Call,  Kansas,  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy ;  C.  R. 
Arnold,  Ohio,  representing  the  American 
Farm  Economics  Association ;  H.  G. 
Crawford,  Ottawa,  Canada;  W.  P.  Flint, 
chief  entomologist  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois ;  J.  S.  Houser,  entomologist,  Wooster, 
Ohio;  and  R.  B.  Gray,  farm  machinery 
engineer,  division  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
D.  J.  Caffrey,  entomologist  in  charge  of 
corn-borer  research,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy of  this  department. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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LAST  SITUATION  REPORT 
SHOWS  GOOD  CROP  YEAR 


On  Basis  of  December  1   Prices,  Fifty 

Crops  were  Worth  $635,000,000 

More  Than  a  Year  Ago 

A  fairly  good  year  for  agriculture  in 
the  chief  producing  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  central  and 
eastern  part  of  the  corn  and  hog  region, 
is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  final  situation  report  for 
1927,  issued  January  1. 

The  year  brought  a  measure  of  recov- 
ery to  the  Cotton  Belt.  Much  of  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  section  of  the  corn  and 
hog  region  had  a  disappointing  crop  of 
corn  and  a  slump  in  hog  prices  occurred. 
The  swine  industry  experienced  a  market 
slump  in  the  spring,  especially  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  continued  through 
the  season  with  a  level  of  prices  some- 
what below  the  two  previous  years. 

The  other  livestock  industries,  how- 
ever, have  fared  relatively  well.  Dairy-' 
men  have  operated  with  a  favorable  mar- 
gin between  milk  and  feed  prices.  Beef- 
cattle  prices  hae  climbed  steadily.  Sheep 
raisers  have  rounded  out  a  six-year  pe- 
riod of  prosperity.  All  told,  1927  was  a 
year  of  well-balanced  production.  In  the 
fall  the  price  level  of  farm  products  had 
risen  to  near  that  of  two  years  ago,  which 
was  the  highest  since  1920. 

The  total  value  of  about  50  crops  in 
1927,  based  on  December  1  prices,  is 
estimated  at  $8,428,626,000  compared  to 
$7,793,480,000  for  the  same  crops  in  1926, 
an  increase  of  $635,146,000.  The  greatest 
increases  in  value  were:  Corn,  $285,238,- 
000;  cotton,  $330,714,000;  barley,  $73,- 
890,000;  and  oats,  $40,694,000.  The  only 
really  large  decrease  in  value  was  that 
of  $113,147,000,  this  in  the  case  of  pota- 
toes, although  wheat,  hay,  apples, 
peaches,  and  some  other  crops  show  de- 
creases ranging  from  $10,000,000  to 
$30,000,000. 

The  1927  crop  season  was  somewhat 
like  the  preceding  one.  Very  backward 
early  weather  delayed  spring  work,  then 
heavy  rains  later  hindered  haying  and 
harvest  and  helped  to  provide  conditions 
favorable  to  insect  damage.  However, 
the  remarkably  wami  and  dry  weather 
through  September  and  October  pieced 
out  the  growing  season,  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  result  that  total  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  was 
slightly  greater  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age. Gross  production  of  the  17  princi- 
pal crops  was  2.2  per  cent  less  than  pro- 
duction a  year  ago,  but  &3  per  cent  more 


than  the  average  production  of  the  last 
10  years. 

The  bureau's  index  of  relative  purchas- 
ing power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of 
nonagricultural  commodities  is  placed  at 
91  for  November,  compared  with  an  in- 
dex of  80  for  November  a  year  ago  and 
87  two  years  previous.  The  purchasing 
power  of  cotton  in  terms  of  all  commodi- 
ties was  106  this  November,  as  against 
59  in  November  a  year  ago ;  corn  75  as 
compared  with  68 ;  wheat  83  as  compared 
with  93;  hay  58  as  compared  with  74; 
and  potatoes  90  as  compared  with  134. 
The  index  for  beef  cattle  stood  at  101 
this  November  compared  with  81  last 
November;  hogs  82  as  compared  with 
105;  eggs  127  as  compared  with  138; 
butter  115  as  against  113;  and  wool  115 
as  against  118.  The  five-year  period 
1909-1914  is  used  as  the  base  of  100. 


RELENTLESS  FIGHT  ON 

BORER  WILL  CONTINUE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Mr.  Caffrey  outlined  the  entomological 
research  program  of  the  department. 
This  program  includes  further  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  control  measures 
now  being  applied,  the  determination  of 
any  additional  plants  upon  which  the 
borer  exists  or  is  harbored,  investigation 
of  the  life  habits  of  the  borer  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  studies  of  para- 
sitic and  other  deterring  agencies,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  various  insecticides. 

S.  H.  McCrory,  chief  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  engineering,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  told  of  studies  of  the  effective- 
ness of  various  machines  for  clean-up 
work  and  of  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
best  suited  for  the  work. 

The  agronomic  research  relating  to 
corn-borer  control,  which  is  being  done 
under  C.  R.  Ball,  chief  of  the  office  of 
cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  includes  the  breeding  of 
varieties  of  com  more  resistant  to  the 
borer,  studies  on  the  effects  of  abnormal 
planting,  and  substitute  crops. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is 
making  a  study  of  adjustments  in  farm 
livestock  plans  made  necessary  by  borer 
infestation. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is 
studying  the  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  mapping  the  soil  of  the 
infested  regions  for  further  correlation 
and  study  of  the  infestation. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
plans,  by  means  of  surveys  and  analyses, 
to  furnish  data  on  the  kinds  of  farming 
now  being  practiced  in  each  area,  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  com  crop,  and 
the  costs  of  control  measures. 

Work  now  in  progress  in  Ohio,  New 
York,     Pennsylvania,     Indiana,     Illinois, 


PRODUCE  AGENCY  ACT 
NOW  TO  BE  ENFORCED 


Makes  it  Unlawful  to  Dump  Perishable 

Farm   Products    or   to   Make   Any 

False  Report  to  Shipper 

Enforcement  of  the  produce  agency  act 
by  the  department  was  made  possible  by 
presidential  approval  of  the  first  defi- 
ciency bill  which  makes  available  to  the 
department  $10,000  for  enforcement  for 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  The  act  became  effective  July  1, 
1927,  but  funds  for  enforcement  were  not 
provided  because  of  failure  of  the  de- 
ficiency bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  act  affects  transactions  in  perish- 
able farm  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  prohibits  dumping  of  such 
products  without  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  make 
any  false  report  or  statement  to  the  ship- 
per regarding  the  handling,  condition, 
quality,  quantity,  sale,  or  disposition  of 
such  products  and  to  fail  to  truly  and 
correctly  account  for  shipment 

The  act  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
bureau  is  soliciting  the  cooperation  of 
shippers  and  receivers  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  bureau 
will  investigate  all  cases  in  which  there 
seem  to  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
complaint,  provided  evidence,  documen- 
tary and  otherwise,  on  which  to  base  an 
investigation  is  furnished  the  bureau. 
Unsatisfactory  returns,  without  some 
evidence  of  fraud  or  collusion,  do  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Copies  of  the  act  and  information  re- 
garding its  provisions  and  enforcement 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  the  department, 
Washington. 


Michigan,  and  other  States  concerned 
was  discussed.  E.  N.  Transeau,  head  of 
the  department  of  botany,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  made  for  the  univer- 
sity and  this  department  through  various 
European  countries  infested  with  the 
borer,  gave  the  results  of  his  studies  on 
the  distribution  of  the  pest  in  Europe. 
G.  A.  Dean,  head  of  the  department  of 
entomology,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  of  entomologists,  agronomists, 
and  agricultural  engineers,  presented  the 
report  of  that  committee,  urging  a  greater 
research  program  and  the  continuance  of 
the  present  policy  of  clean-up  and  quaiv 
an  tine. 
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MAKING  PREPARATIONS 
TO  ENFORCE  MILK  ACT 


F.  D.  I.  Administration  Organizes  and 
Equips  Staff— Canada  Will  Coop- 
erate in  Enforcement 

A  staff  is  now  being  organized  and 
equipped  by  tbe  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral import  milk  act,  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose having  been  made  available  by  the 
enactment  of  the  first  deficiency  bill  on 
December  22.  This  department  has  sent 
a  statement  to  the  press,  particularly  that 
covering  Canada  and  this  country  along 
the  border,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  act.  The  statement  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

The  import  milk  act  became  effective 
May  15.  It  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
temporary  permits  until  provision  could 
be  made  for  inspections  to  ascertain  that 
applicants  have  met  the  requirements  re- 
garding physical  examinations  and  tu- 
berculin tests  of  dairy  herds  and  the 
scoring  of  farms  and  shipping  plants  for 
sanitary  condition.  Since  May  15  milk 
and  cream  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  these  temporary 
permits. 

Holders  of  temporary  permits  have 
been  notified  by  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration  that  perma- 
nent permits  may  now  be  obtained  and 
been  advised  to  obtain  the  permanent 
permits  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration is  now  prepared  to  begin 
immediately  the  issuance  of  permanent 
permits  for  the  importation  of  milk  and 
cream,  as  required  by  the  law.  While 
no  definite  date  has  been  set  for  the  re- 
call of  the  temporary  permits,  the  atten- 
tion of  holders  thereof  is  invited  to  the 
probability  of  an  early  cancellation  of 
them. 

Holders  of  temporary  permits  should 
prepare  at  once  to  file  applications  for 
permanent  permits,  which  must  be  sup- 
ported by  evidences  of  tuberculin  tests,  if 
raw  milk  or  cream  is  to  be  imported,  and 
physical  examinations  of  animals  and 
sanitary  inspections  of  dairy  farms  or 
milk-handling  plants.  Such  applications 
should  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. Delay  in  filing  aplications  may 
result  in  such  congestion  as  to  cause 
interruption  of  shipments.  This  condi- 
tion can  be  avoided  if  applicants  will 
file  their  requests  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
porting evidence  can  be  obtained. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  announced  that 


it  is  prepared  to  make  tuberculin  tests 
and  physical  examinations  of  animals 
and  also  sanitary  inspections  of  dairy 
farms  and  milk-handling  plants  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  Applicants  for  per- 
manent permits  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  of  the  Canadian 
Government  should  make  arrangements 
without  delay  with  the  veterinary  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  for  the  tests,  ex- 
aminations, and  inspections  which  Can- 
ada may  require  and  for  obtaining  rec- 
ords of  such  tests,  examinations,  and  in- 
spections. Supplies  of  the  necessary  ap- 
plication and  report  forms  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Canadian  authorities.  Addi- 
tional supplies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  administration  can 
not  at  this  time  undertake  to  make  the 
examinations  of  animals  or  inspections  of 
farms  and  plants  upon  which  to  base 
psrmanent  permits.  Requests  for  such 
examinations  will  be  referred  to  officials 
of  the  country  where  the  milk  or  cream 
is  produced.  Announcement  will  be  made 
later  of  the  date  on  which  all  outstanding 
temporary  permits  will  be  canceled. 


SMITHY  ABANDONS  CHESTNUT  TREE 

Yes,  the  old  order  changeth;  the  vil- 
lage smithy  has  left  its  chestnut  tree  and 
now  goes  to  its  horse  at  30  miles  an 
hour,  instead  of  the  horse  going  to  the 
smithy  at  3  miles,  says  F.  V.  Horton, 
supervisor  of  the  Columbia  National  For- 
est, headquarters  Portland,  Oreg.  "We 
too,"  says  Horton,  "have  been  guilty  of 
murmuring  when  we  couldn't  get  our 
horses  shod  because  the  old  crossroads 
blacksmith  shop  is  now  tinkering  up  the 
jitneys — but  no  more.  Last  summer,  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  an  acute  fire  season,  we 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  shoeing 
45  head  of  pack  horses  and,  as  usual, 
when  we  had  to  we  did.  We  found  a 
real  horseshoer — a  real  gorilla  who  could 
giab  the  hind  foot  of  a  snaky  hybrid  and 
make  him  like  it.  This  smith  has  a  truck 
fitted  with  a  forge,  a  stock  of  shoes,  tools, 
in  fact  everything  needed  to  tack  the 
shoes  on  any  number  of  horses  or  mules, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him 
work.  He  goes  anywhere  and  his  charge 
for  mileage  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  time  saved.  His  work  is  guar- 
anteed and  he  works  as  fast  as  any  old- 
timer  I  have  ever  seen." 


DRIVE  BEING  MADE  ON 
COD-LIVER  PRODUCTS 


"  The  teachers  and  preachers  are  the 
poorest  paid,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  hap- 
piest people  in  our  population,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  farmers,  and  I 
think  they  could  all  stand  an  increase  in 
income  without  danger  to  their  happi- 
ness or  their  morals,"  said  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work,  in  his 
address  in  Chicago  recently  before  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities. 


Department    Intends    to    Remove    from 

Interstate  Commerce  Preparations 

Not  Meeting  Drug  Law 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  action  is  being 
taken  to  remove  from  interstate  com- 
merce adulterated,  misbranded,  deterio- 
rated, or  otherwise  illegal  extracts  of 
cod  liver,  cod-liver  oil,  and  preparations 
falsely  alleged  to  contain  the  vitamins 
of  cod-liver  oil. 

In  1927  the  department  made  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  extracts  of  cod  liver, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  various  products  as- 
serted to  contain  the  vitamins  of  cod- 
liver  oil  found  in  interstate  commerce. 
Biological  examination  of  these  products 
for  the  presence  of  vitamins  A  and  D  in 
them  showed  that  practically  all  of  the 
products  examined  were  virtually  de- 
void of  vitamin  A  and  that  very  few  con- 
tained any  material  amount  of  vitamin 
D.  Several  of  these  articles  have  been 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  cod-liver  oil  compound  tablets 
and  other  preparations. 

The  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  makes 
the  manufacturer  or  distributer  of  me- 
dicinal products  responsible  for  market- 
ing them  in  harmony  with  its  provisions. 
Manufacturers  should  assure  themselves 
that  the  cod-liver  oil  vitamins  are  pres- 
ent in  therapeutically  significant  amounts. 
The  department  will  take  action  against 
products  that  are  labeled  or  represented 
as  containing  the  cod-liver  oil  vitamins, 
unless  such  products  contain  in  the  rec- 
ommended dosage  cod-liver  oil  vitamins 
in  quantities  equivalent  to  those  present 
in  the  normally  prescribed  doses  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Products  represented  as  concentrates 
of  cod-liver  oil  should  contain  vitamins 
A  and  D  in  concentrations  reasonably 
higher  than  those  of  a  good  grade  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  Statements  regarding  the 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  preparations 
should  be  limited  to  those  that  can  be 
fully  substantiated  by  the  consensus  of 
present-day  medical  opinion.  Investiga- 
tions of  this  class  of  products  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  purpose  of  removing  adul- 
terated, misbranded,  deteriorated,  or  oth- 
erwise illegal  preparations  from  the 
market. 


The  man  who  thinks  of  doing  some- 
thing and  then  immediately  thinks  of 
some  reason  for  being  afraid  to  do  it  is 
not  likely  to  succeed  in  extension  work, 
they  say  down  at  Auburn,  in  Alabama. 
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URGES  STUDY  OF  USES  FOR  LAND 

Extensive  study  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  land  before  the  land  is  developed  was 
advocated  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  economist 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  land  eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, in  addressing  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  Washington  re- 
cently. He  laid  special  emphasis  upon 
research  that  .-would  permit  short-time 
and  long-time  forecasting  of  land  re- 
quirements for  various  purposes  in  rela- 
tion to  supply  of  land.  His  research 
program  would  include  extensive  studies 
of  land  reclamation  and  settlement  and 
studies  of  agricultural  land  tenure.  Ob- 
jectives of  research  in  land  economics. 
he  said,  should  include  development  of 
a  credit  system  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  home  buyers  both  in  city  and  in 
country;  a  system  of  tenure  which  will 
be  better  adapted  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing technical  requirements,  mechaniza- 
tion, and  capitalistic  and  competitive 
characteristics  of  agriculture ;  a  more 
efficient  system  of  registering,  insuring, 
and  transferring  land  titles;  compensa- 
tion for  tenant  improvement :  and  devel- 
opment of  a  centralized  system  of  land 
valuations. 


DISCUSS  FLOOD  PROBLEMS 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Dean,  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army,  discussed 
plans  for  preventing  floods  as  given  in 
the  report  of  Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin. 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  at  a 
conference  in  Washington  of  extension 
workers  and  others  on  January  4.  This 
report  has  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  by  the  President  and 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
talk  was  the  third  of  a  series  bearing 
on  the  Mississippi  flood  problem.  The 
first  one  was  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  of  the 
soil  survey,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  in  which  he  discussed  soil  erosion. 
He  advocated  more  research  work  to  de- 
termine the  best  methods  of  retarding 
erosion  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and 
more  teaching  of  such  methods  to  farmers 
by  extension  workers.  In  the  other  E.  A. 
Sherman,  associate  forester,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, gave  results  of  a  comprehensive 
survey   made   by   the   Forest   Service   of 


conditions  in  general  and  the  usefulness 
of  lands  within  the  Mississippi  Basin 
for  forest  purposes.  The  Forest  Service 
was  asked  to  make  this  report,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  advisability  of 
extensive  forest  planting  for  purposes  of 
flood  prevention. 


ROGERS  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU 

On  December  31,  when  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  became  effec- 
tive, Secretary  Jardine  designated  Dr. 
L.  A.  Rogers,  senior  bacteriologist  of  the 
bureau,  as  acting  chief  of  the  bureau, 
effective  January  1,  to  serve  until  further 
notice.  Doctor  Rogers  is  in  charge  of  the 
dairy  research  laboratories  of  the  bureau. 


J.  H.  McClain,  in  charge  of  dairy 
introduction  projects.  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, recently  addressed  several  meet- 
ings of  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  using  proved 
bulls.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
keeping  bulls  until  the  records  of  daugh- 
ters can  be  compared  with  the  records 
of  dams.  He  said  it  was  very  important 
to  do  this  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
average  annual  production  of  milk  in 
dairy  herd  improvement  association  herds 
is  about  8,500  pounds.  The  farmers  were 
much    interested. 


New  records  have  been  established  by 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  second  season  in  suc- 
cession. A  year  ago  the  management  of 
the  organization  reported  handling  a 
larger  number  of  boxes  of  fruit  than  ever 
before,  and  receiving  returns,  f.  o.  b. 
California,  which  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  This  year 
even  the  high  marks  of  a  year  ago  have 
been  passed.  Nearly  2,000,000  more 
boxes  of  citrus  fruit  were  handled  during 
the  year  ending  October  31  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  returns,  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia, were  more  than  §4,000,000  greater 
than  for  the  preceding  year. 


S.  B.  Haskell,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station,  resigned  as 
director  December  15  to  take  a  position 
with  the  agricultural  department  of  a 
synthetic  nitrogen  products  corporation. 
A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
college,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  since 
graduation,  in  1904.  excepting  the  years 
1917  to  1920,  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  soil  improvement  committee  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association. 


Secretary  Jardine  has  said :  "  In  agri- 
culture we  should  continue  to  obtain 
higher  productivity  per  worker,  greater 
output  per  unit  of  cost.  But  we  should 
not  stop  at  that.  We  should  aim  to  se- 
cure a  wider  joint  effort  by  farmers  to 
gain  that  bargaining  power  which  indus- 
try and  labor  have  attained  by  working 
together  through  their  organizations  built 
along  lines  of  mutual  interest." 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Communication     with     Canadian     Government 
Officials 

Memorandum  No.  578 — December  22, 
1927. — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Ottawa  and  to  the 
State  Department  if  they  be  informed  of  direct 
and  informal  communications  between  officers 
of  the  department  of  this  Government  and 
corresponding  officers  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion Government.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
legation  be  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  the 
questions  under  discussion,  in  order  to  expe- 
dite matters  and  be  helpful  in  other  ways  in 
case  official  action  is  desired  at  a  later  date. 

In  future,  where  occasion  is  foreseen  for 
personal  official  conference  of  other  than  rou- 
tine character  between  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment and  officials  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, a  written  memorandum  statine:  tfie 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  indicating  the 
officers  who  are  to  participate  should  be  sent 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  conference  as  pos- 
sible to  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  American  minister  at  Ottawa. 
Where,  in  an  emergency,  time  does  not  permit 
this,  information  may  be  personally  conveyed 
to  the  American  Legation. 

Formal  written  communications  to  Canadian 
or  other  foreign  Government  officials  should 
continue  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  provided  by  paragraph  571 
of  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
department. 


Standard  for  FF  Rosin  Established 

On  December  31  Secretary  Jardine  estab- 
lished a  new  standard,  effective  April  1,  for 
rosin  redder  in  color  than  is  covered  by  pre- 
vious standards.  The  new  grade  is  "  FF 
rosin,"  and  applies  to  rosin  which,  because  of 
the  redder  color,  can  not  be  graded  under  the 
other  United  States  standards.  The  standard 
for  FF  rosin  is  the  type  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  and  designated  "  FF." 
The  grade  of  the  rosin  shall  also  be  deter- 
mined by  designating  it  as  "  gum  rosin "  or 
■'  wood  rosin,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Duplicates 
of  the  new  "  FF  "  standard  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  department's  naval  stores 
inspectors.  Holders  of  sets  of  duplicates  of 
the  United  States  Kosin  Standards  who  may 
need  duplicates  of  the  new  standard  will  be 
supplied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  naval  stores 
act  is  mandatory  in  requiring  that  rosin  be 
sold  under  or  by  reference  to  the  United  States 
standards.  It  provides  for  three  months'  no- 
tice of  the  establishment  and  promulgation  of 
a  new  standard,  after  which  rosin  correspond- 
ing to  such  an  established  standard  may  not 
enter  into  interstate  commerce  except  under  or 
by  reference  to  the  standard. 


Alaska  Trapping  Regulations  Amended 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  the 
Alaska  game  law,  to  become  effective  April  1, 
have  been  adopted  by  Secretary  Jardine.  They 
were  adopted  on  recommendation  of  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission,  as  concurred  in  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Most  impor- 
tant of  the  provisions  is  one  continuing  the 
close  season  on  beaver  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
which  was  to  have  opened  on  April  1.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  present  scar- 
city of  beavers  in  that  region,  a  condition  that 
has  come  to  light  in  recent  investigations. 
Another  provision  requires  that  all  skins  of 
beavers  and  martens  legally  imported  or  taken 
shall  be  sealed  by  the  Alaska  Game  Commis- 
sion or  its  authorized  representatives  within  90 
days  after  taking  or  importing.  This  amend- 
ment was  made  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
existing  regulations,  which  had  been  inter- 
preted in  some  quarters  to  require  the  attach- 
ment of  a  seal  within  90  days  after  a  skin 
came  into  a  person's  possession  :  the  intent  is 
to  have  it  attached  within  90  days  after  the 
legal  importation  or  taking.  When  skins  are 
to  be  shipped  the  packages  containins  them 
must  hereafter  be  marked  on  the  outside  to 
show  the  serial  numbers  of  the  seals  of  any 
beaver  or  marten  skins  in  the  package,  and 
these  numbers  must  also  be  entered  on  the 
reports  of  shipment  that  are  required  by  law. 
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Board  of  Tea  Experts  to  Select  Standards 

Tlje  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reap- 
pointed the  following  tea  experts  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tea  Exports  for  the  coming 
season :  J.  J.  McNamara,  New  York ;  Harry 
L.  Jones,  Boston  ;  Arthur  T.  Hellyer,  Chicago  ; 
A.  P.  Irwin,  Philadelphia  ;  Edward  Bransten, 
San  Francisco ;  John  N.  Shaw,  Seattle ;  and 
George  F.  Mitchell,  supervising  tea  examiner, 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  duty  of  this  hoard  is 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  stand- 
ard samples  of  tea  by  which  all  teas  entering 
the  United  States  under  the  tea  inspection  act 
of  March  2,  1897.  are  compared  as  to  purity, 
quality-,  and  fitness  for  consumption.  The 
board  will  meet  on  Monday,  January  30,  at  10 
o'clock,  at  the  United  States  Appraiser's 
Stores,  641  Washington  Street,  New  York 
City,  when  the  tea  standards  which  go  into 
effect  May  1  will  be  selected.  The  suitability 
of  the  standards  selected  by  the  board  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  number  of  samples 
submitted  by  the  trade  from  which  to  select 
standards.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  get- 
ting the  most  suitable  standards  for  the  com- 
ing season,  the  tea  trade  is  requested  to  send 
to  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tea  Experts,  room  811.  641  Washington 
Street,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  January 
25,  samples  of  available  teas  that  in  their 
judgment  are  best  suited  for  Government 
standards. 


NEW   FILM    ON   HOG    CHOLERA 

One  little  pig  that  never  went  to  mar- 
ket has  the  title  role  in  the  new  depart- 
ment educational  film  "This  Little  Pig 
Stayed  Home."  The  picture  is  in  two 
reels.  It  deals  with  the  ravages  of  hog- 
cholera  and  is  designed  to  teach  pork 
producers  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
their  herds  free  of  this  destructive  dis- 
ease. The  story  portrays  a  Corn  Belt 
farmer  and  his  hogs.  With  a  promising 
herd  of  spring  pigs  and  the  prospect  of 
a  profitable  market  in  the  fall,  Bromwell, 
the  farmer,  looks  forward  to  meeting 
some  obligations  of  long  standing  and 
hopes  to  come  out  a  little  ahead  of  the 
game.  Then  the  dead-hog  buyer  calls, 
bringing  infection  to  the  Bromwell  hog 
lot.  The  pigs  get  sick.  The  local  vet- 
erinarian is  called — too  late.  The  chol- 
era infection  has  passed  the  cure  stage. 
A  Federal  cholera  specialist  and  the  State 
veterinarian  are  called  in.  The  Federal 
veterinarian  takes  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  enlighten  Bromwell  on  the 
action  of  the  disease  and  tells  him  how 
to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  Bromwell 
follows  instructions,  cleaning  up  the  dis- 
ease-ridden barnyard  thoroughly  and  dis- 
infecting it.  Next  spring  the  local 
veterinarian  immunizes  the  pigs  with 
serum  and  virus.  The  dead-hog  buyer,  on 
a  subsequent  visit,  is  disinfected  and 
thrown  bodily  over  the  Bromwell  fence. 
Bromwell's  vigilance  is  rewarded  by  a 
crop  of  prime  hogs  which  top  the  market. 
Much  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  the  purely 
scientific  aspects  of  hog  cholera.  Close- 
ups  portray  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
in  sick  hogs.  A  touch  of  comedy  lightens 
the  story.  The  film  was  directed  by  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  of  the  office  of  motion  pic- 
tures, and  was  photographed  in  central 
Indiana.  Dr.  T.  P.  White,  assistant  chief 
of  the  office  of  hog-cholera  control,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  wrote  the 
story.  Copies  of  department  films  are 
loaned  without  charge  other  than  cost  of 
transportation,  which  must  be  assumed  by 
borrowers. 


Bucking  typewriters  throw  time  away. 
Fix  them,  if  they  are  worth  fixing. 


At  the  present  rapid  rate  of  logging 
in  northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana, 
it  is  anticipated  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  most  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
will  be  cut  in  a  little  more  than  30  years 
and  that  the  lumber  production  from  the 
region  will  by  that  time  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed. Whether  the  resultant  setback 
to  the  lumber  industry  will  be  only  tem- 
porary depends  upon  the  treatment  given 
the  remaining  timber  stands  and  the  vast 
areas  already  cut  or  burned  over,  says 
the  Forest  Service. 


There  are  about  11,000,000  rural  boys 
and  girls  10  to  18  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States.  Six  hundred  thousand 
of  them,  or  about  1  in  every  18,  are  en- 
rolled in  4-H  Club  work.  The  aim  is  to 
develop  the  club  work  so  thoroughly  that 
every  boy  and  girl  who  reaches  maturity 
and  takes  up  farm  life  shall  have  had 
the  opportunity  in  youth  to  take  part  in 
the  club  work. 


The  direct  Federal  appropriation  for 
the  cooperative  extension  service  for 
1926-27  was  $1,640,568.  Of  this, 
81,308,540  was  for  cooperative  demon- 
stration work  with  farmers,  $99,745  for 
exhibits,  $38,040  for  demonstrations  on 
reclamation  projects,  and  $50,000  for 
farm  forestry  extension. 


In  the  fight  against  the  European  corn 
borer  each  field  presents  an  individual 
problem.  In  any  case  the  clean-up 
method  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon 
the  farming  practice  upon  the  particular 
piece  of  land.  The  important  thing  is 
that  all  corn  remnants  must  be  disposed 
of  before  the  borer  changes  to  the  moth 
or  flying  stage. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has 
records  of  300  dust  explosions.  In  77 
of  these  496  people  were  killed  and  in 
105  of  them  nearly  900  were  injured.  In 
161  cases  the  property  loss  averaged 
nearly  $250,000.  Hence  the  bureau's 
work  to  find  out  what  should  be  done  to 
prevent  them. 


Shortleaf  pine,  or  shortleaf  yellow 
pine,  has  certain  attributes  which  make 
it  desirable  and  profitable  to  grow  it  as 
a  crop.  It  grows  rapidly,  produces  a 
soft-textured  wood  of  high  quality,  and 
easily  perpetuates  itself  by  an  abundance 
of  seed,  and  also,  if  the  young  trees  are 
killed  back,  by  sprouting  up  vigorously 
from  the  ground. 


An  interesting  return  from  a  banded 
blue-winged  teal  has  been  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  from  South 
America.  The  bird  was  banded  April 
14,  1927,  at  Kearney,  Nebr.,  and  was  shot 
October  15,  1927,  at  Santa  Marta,  Co- 
lombia. 


Dr.  M.  W.  Blackman,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  forest  entomology,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity informs  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy that  his  classes  in  forest  entomology 
are  larger  than  in  years. 


MILLER  MADE  CHIEF  OF 
NEW  B.  A.  I.  DIVISION 


Head  of  Field  Inspection  Unit  Placed  in 
Charge  of  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  Enforcement 

Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  for  the  last  10  years 
chief  of  the  field-inspection  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  been 
selected  by  Secretary  Jardine  to  fill  the 
position  recently  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  John  T.  Caine,  3d,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration. 

As  chief  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Doctor  Miller  will  continue  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  The  former  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration  has  been 
made  a  division  of  the  bureau  compara- 
ble to  the  bureau's  divisions  of  tubercu- 
losis eradication,  tick  eradication,  and 
meat  inspection.  The  appointment  of 
Doctor  Miller  went  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Doctor  Miller  was  brought  up  on  a 
ranch  in  central  Kansas,  and  during  his 
26  years  of  service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  he  has  gained  a  wide 
experience  in  meat  inspection  at  packing 
houses  and  in  the  control  and  eradication 
of  livestock  diseases  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  range.  For 
the  last  10  years  he  has  been  chief  of  the 
field-inspection  division  of  the  bureau, 
which  is  directly  responsible  under  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  animals, 
animal  products,  feed,  etc.,  also  the  in- 
terstate movement  of  animals,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  28  hour  law,  and  the 
inspection  of  animals  arriving  at  public 
stockyards. 

As  chief  of  the  packers  and  stockyards 
division  Doctor  Miller  will  be  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  an  act  to  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
livestock,  livestock  products,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  poultry  products,  and  eggs. 

In  making  the  appointment  Secretary 
Jardine  said,  "  I  feel  that  Doctor  Miller's 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
livestock  matters,  especially  the  trans- 
portation and  marketing  of  livestock,  and 
packers  and  stockyard  companies'  meth- 
ods, fit  him  especially  well  to  assist  Doc- 
tor Mohler  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act." 


Use  the  telephone.     It  saves  stationery, 
labor,  time,  and  shoes. 
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PRICES  OF  FEED  GRAIN 
WELL  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 


Supply  About  Same  as  Twelve  Months 

Ago,  in  Spite  of  Record  Barley  and 

Larger  Com  Crops 

The  total  supply  of  the  principal  feed 
grains  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
is  little,  if  any,  larger  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  in  spite  of  the  record  barley  crop  and 
a  larger  corn  crop  this  season,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

While  this  season's  com  crop,  accord- 
ing to  the  December  1  estimate,  is  about 
94,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  sea- 
son's, the  total  supply  is  only  about 
22,500,0000  bushels  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  because  of  the  smaller  carry-over 
from  last  year.  Receipts  of  com  at  the 
markets  since  November  1  have  totaled 
practically  tbe  same  as  a  year  ago,  but 
have  passed  more  rapidly  into  consuming 
channels,  and  market  stocks  have  not  in- 
creased materially  since  the  movement  of 
the  new  crop  began,  whereas  last  season 
market  stocks  increased  about  10,000,000 
bushels  from  November  1  to  December 
31.  The  location  of  a  larger  surplus  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  where  a  larger 
percentage  is  generally  fed  on  farms, 
tends  to  retard  the  accumulation  of  com- 
mercial stocks. 

The  supply  of  oats  August  1  was  the 
smallest  since  1013  and  about  120,000,000 
bushels  below  last  year's  supply.  The 
grain-sorghums  crop,  according  to  the 
December  1  estimate,  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  revised  figures  for  last  year's 
production;  it  totals  about  137,608,000 
bushels.  The  1927  barley  crop  of  265,- 
500,000  bushels  was  the  largest  on  record, 
but  the  active  demand  early  in  the  sea- 
son, from  both  domestic  buyers  and  ex- 
porters, materially  reduced  the  surplus. 

The  excess  in  exports  of  barley  and 
oats  since  the  1st  of  August  over  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  last  year,  is 
almost  sufficient  to  offset  the  increase  in 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  this  sea- 
son. When  the  heavier  domestic  con- 
sumption of  these  grains  early  in  the 
season,  caused  in  part  by  high  corn 
prices,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  appears  no  larger 
than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  the  principal  feed  grains  have 
been  well  above  last  season,  reflecting  a 
better  demand  and  the  absence  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  large  commercial 
stocks.  Corn  prices  at  the  principal 
markets  December  23  were,  on  an  aver- 
age, 12  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  a 
year  prior,  with  discounts  for  the  lower 
grades  much  smaller  because  of  the  rela- 
tively higher  quality  of  the  crop.     Oats 


prices  have  been  averaging  about  9  cents 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  in  1926, 
with  premiums  being  paid  for  heavy- 
weight, high-quality  grain.  Malting 
types  of  barley  have  been  bringing  15  to 
20  cents  per  bushel  more  than  last  sea- 
son, in  spite  of  the  large  crop,  while  feed- 
ing grades  have  been  selling  at  wide 
premiums  over  last  season's  quotations 
at  the  same  time  of  year.  Grain  sor- 
ghums have  been  bringing  25  to  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  better  prices  in  the  south- 
western markets  than  last  season. 


PATHOLOGISTS  DISCUSS 

LOSSES  IN  PERISHABLES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
distributors  he  can  materially  assist  in 
reducing  the  losses." 

In  discussing  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  matter,  William  F.  Turner, 
horticultural  agent  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad,  said :  "  The  railroads 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  handle 
more  than  a  million  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  annually,  a  tonnage  valued  at 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  type  of  tonnage  is  highly  perishable, 
requiring  more  care  and  more  special 
treatment  than  any  other  freight,  princi- 
pally because  of  its  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease in  the  field,  storage,  and  transit.  It 
is  the  only  type  of  traffic  which,  follow- 
ing several  years  of  special  attention  and 
continued  effort,  has  not  shown  itself  to 
be  amenable  to  improvement  in  the  pre- 
vention of  loss  and  damage  as  reflected 
in  the  filing  of  claims.  Railroads  han- 
dling perishables  are  faced  with  a  two- 
fold problem — the  elimination  of  disease 
injury  during  transit,  a  problem  which 
still  needs  the  study  and  thought  of 
trained  pathologists,  and  a  more  definite 
knoweldge  of  specific  causes  in  individual 
cases  of  damage,  so  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  loss  may  be  determined.  The 
direct  handling  of  these  problems  must 
continue  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
not,  and  can  not  be,  trained  pathologists. 
They  can  be  solved  only  by  a  closer  co- 
operation between  transportation  em- 
ployees and  pathologists.'' 

The  food  products  inspection  service 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
home  to  growers  and  shippers  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  losses,  said 
F.  G.  Robb,  acting  in  charge  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  "  Certificates 
were  issued  on  approximately  200,000 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last 
year,"  he  said.  "  The  effect  of  this  work 
upon  production  and  grading  practices 
has  been  marked,  and  the  general  quality 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  going  on  the 
market  to-day  reflects  the  results  of  this 
work.    When  this  service  was  initiated  in 


1917  United  States  grades  for  potatoes 
and  State  grades  for  apples  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  were  the  only  ones  in 
general  use.  To-day  grades  for  38  differ- 
ent fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
worked  out  and  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Deparment  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  slightly  more  than 
1,000,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
now  shipped  annually  are  marketed  under 
these  or  generally  recognized  official  State 
grades." 

Practical  use  is  being  made  of  inspec- 
tion data  by  the  State  workers,  said  R.  J. 
Haskell,  in  charge  of  the  plant  disease 
survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
He  cited  as  an  illustration  the  case  of 
heavy  loss  of  sweet  potatoes  from  North 
Carolina.  In  this  case  inspection  cer- 
tificates brought  out  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive damage  was  occurring  from  a  par- 
ticular storage  house.  Investigation 
showed  that  this  house  was  heavily  con- 
taminated with  disease-producing  organ- 
isms, and  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the 
condition  so  that  future  losses  might  be 
prevented. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Young,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  plant  pathology,  University  of 
Arkansas,  emphasized  the  need  of  State 
research  workers  for  more  information 
on  market  problems. 

J.  I.  Lauritzen,  pathologist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  told  of  the  re- 
search that  is  under  way  on  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  problems  to  determine 
the  relationships  of  temperature  and  hu- 
midity to  individual  crops  and  the  specific 
disease-producing  organisms. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  plant  pathology  and  physiology, 
Texas  experiment  station,  told  of  educa- 
tional work  he  is  doing  among  employees 
of  railroads  in  the  Southwest. 

"  The  grower  and  shipper  must  be  as- 
sisted in  the  adoption  of  better  prac- 
tices developed  from  research,"  said  E.  F. 
DeBusk,  citrus-extension  pathologist- 
entomologist  in  Florida,  in  a  paper  by 
him  read  by  Chairman  Meier.  He  told  of 
a  series  of  10  meetings  recently  held  in 
southern  Florida  which  were  attended 
by  growers,  shippers,  and  local  trans- 
portation employees.  At  these  meetings 
stereopticon  slides  were  shown  illustrat- 
ing the  condition  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  arrival  at  the  market  The  meetings, 
which  were  a  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  this  department  participated,  did 
much  to  arouse  the  interest  of  producers 
and  transportation  companies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  better  methods,  he  said. 
The  pathologists  at  the  conference  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  similar  work  can 
be  done  in  other  States  where  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  grown  for  long-dis- 
tance transportation. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Planning  and  Recording  Family  Expenditures. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1553-F.)  By  Chase  G. 
Woodhouse,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Pp.  22,  figs.  15.  Decem- 
ber 1927. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  the  budget 
system  by  business  organizations  has  come  a 
widespread  interest  in  budgeting  methods  for 
handling  family  finances.  This  bulletin  tells 
how  to  draw  up  a  family  budget  and  describes 
the  various  systems  of  keeping  household  ac- 
counts. Illustrations  of  the  forms  for  record- 
ing income  and  expenditures  for  food,  housing, 
clothing,  and  other  items  are  given.  Included 
also  are  forms  for  recording  the  value  and 
quantity  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm 
for  household  use,  of  canned  and  preserved 
food,  and  of  garden  products,  and  for  other 
special  records.  In  short,  the  bulletin  tells 
why  and  how  to  make  a  budget  and  record 
household  expenditures  in  such  a  way  that  the 
family  can  know  where  it,  stands  financially 
and  how  it  can  make  the  most  of  its  income. 

The  Production  of  Hybrid  Palestine  Iris  Conns. 
(Technical  Bulletin  11-T.)  By  David  Grif- 
fiths, horticulturist,  office  of  horticulture, 
and  Edward  O.  Orpet,  formerly  plant  propa- 
gator, office  of  foreign  plant  introduction, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  15,  figs.  4. 
November  1927. 

Iris  culture  has  received  a  great  stimulus 
through  the  organization  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  but  the  beautiful  group  discussed  here 
has  received  scant  attention  from  American 
fanciers.  The  whole  group  has  been  consid- 
ered diflicult  to  grow.  The  bulletin  is  based 
on  experiences  extending  over  a  period  of  eight 
years  or  more  under  both  western  and  eastern 
conditions.  Cultural  directions  are  given  not 
only  for  a  region  with  dry  summers,  to  which 
the  forms  are  best  adapted,  but  also  for  the 
humid  conditions  of  the  East,  where  the  han- 
dling recommended  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  that  advised  for  the  garden  tulip.  Al- 
though, like  the  flag  iris,  the  predominant  use 
of  these  plants  may  be  garden  decoration,  they 
are  also  adapted  to  greenhouse  use  and  may 
be  flowered  in  late  February. 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.     Vol.  35,  No. 
9.  November  1,  1927.     Pp.  769-864.     il. 

Contents : 

Supernumerary  Chromesomes  in  Zea  mays. 
(G—592.)  By  A.  E.  Longley,  assistant 
botanist,  biophysical  laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

Development  of  Three  Midseason  Varie- 
ties of  Cabbage  Resistant  to  .  Yellows 
(Fusarium  conglutinans  Woll.).  (G- 
595.)  By  J.  C.  Walker,  pathologist, 
John  Monteith  jr.,  associate  patholo- 
gist, and  F.  L.  Wellman,  agent,  office  of 
vegetable  and  forage  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

Bacterial  Stripe  Blight  of  Oats.  (G-596.) 
By  Charlotte  Elliott,  associate  patholo- 
gist, pathological  laboratory  and  office 
of  cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Quinhydrone 
and  Hydrogen  Electrodes  for  Determin- 
ing the  Hydrogen-ion  Concentration  of 
Soils.  (G-601.)  By  E.  F.  Snyder,  as- 
sistant biochemist,  office  of  soil  fertility, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Nodular  Lesions  in  the  Spleen  of  Swine 
Caused  by  Actinomyces  Infection.  (A- 
121.)  By  G.  T.  Creech,  associate  veter- 
inarian, pathological  division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

A  Modification  of  Bruce's  Method  of  Pre- 
paring Timber- Yield  Tables.  (F-40.) 
By  L.  EL  Reineke,  assistant  silvicultur- 
ist,  Forest  Service. 

The  Supplementary  Relation  Between  the 
Proteins  of  Corn  and  of  Tankage  Deter- 
mined by  Metabolism  Experiments  on 
Swine.  JH1-32.)  By  H.  H.  Mitchell 
and  C.  H.  Kick,  division  of  animal  nu- 
trition, Illinois  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  Biologi- 
cal Survey  69.  Regulations  for  the  Issuance 
of  Permits  for  Bobwhite  Quail  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico.  Pp.  2.  De- 
cember, 1927. 


Service    and   Regulatory   Announcements    Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  247.     November,  1927.    Pp. 

89-100.     December,  1927. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  for 
sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment which  are  no  longer  available  free.  He 
will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  request. 
Readers  of  The  Record  may  render  a  service 
in  the  distribution  of  the  department's  infor- 
mation by  telling  those  icith  whom  they  come 
in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these  free  price 
lists. 


Articles  asd  Written  Addresses  by  De- 
partment People  in  Oatside 
Publications 

Gabrielson,    Ira  N.    (Biological   Survey).     The 
teeming  desert.     Oregon  Business,  vol.  6,  no. 
4,  p.  6-7,  illus.     December  1927. 
Goldman,  E.  A.    (Biological   Survey).     A  new 
kangaroo   mouse  from   California.     Proceed- 
ings Biological   Society  of  Washington,  vol. 
40,  p.  115-116.     September  26,  1927. 
A  new  wood  rat  from  Arizona.     Pro- 
ceedings   Biological    Society   of  Washington, 
vol.  40,  p.  205-206.     December  2,  1927. 
Nelson.     E.     W.     (Biological     Survey).       Bird 
banding,    the    telltale    of    migratory    flight. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,   vol.   53,   no. 
1,  p.  91-131,  illus.     January  1928. 
Oberholser,     Harry     C.     (Biological     Survey). 
Some  interesting   ducks.     Nature   Magazine, 
vol.  10,  no.  5,  p.  305-308,  illus.     November 
1927. 
Silver,  James  (Biological  Survey).     Field  mice 
menace     in    southern    orchards.       Southern 
Agriculturist,  vol.  57,  no.  24,  p.  9.     Decem- 
ber 15,  1927. 
Bennett,    H.    H.    (Chemistry    and    Soils).     Im- 
portancia  de  la  clasificacion  y  los  reconoci- 
miento    de    suelos.     Boletin    De    La    Union 
Pan  Americana,   Enero   1928. 
Chase,  Agnes   (Plant  Industry).     Native  orna- 
mental      grasses.     National       Horticultural 
Magazine,   vol.   7,   pp.   9-11.     Januarv   1928. 
Fisher,  D.  F..  and  Brooks,  Charles    (Plant  In- 
dustry).    Apple  water-core   theories  revised. 
Better  Fruit,  vol.  22,  no.  6,  pp.  5,  21.     De- 
cember 1927. 
Monteith,    John     (Plant    Industry).     Observa- 
tions on  brown-patch  control  in  1927.     Bul- 
letin  U.   S.   Golf  Association   Green   Section, 
vol.  7,  pp.  237-247.     December  1927. 
Shamel,  A.  D.   (Plant  Industry).     The  esthetic 
side  of  orange  growing  in  the  southwest  I. 
California  Citrograph,  vol.  13,  pp.  79,  96-97. 
January  1928. 

In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  tJie  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  60Jf.)  Tliese  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  vjritten 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not. 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  just 
received  for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  them  for 
distribution. 

The  feeding  value  of  raisins  and  dairy  by- 
products for  growing  and  fattening  swine. 
E.  H.  Hughes.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  440  12 
p.,  2  figs.  Nov.,  1927.) 
The  improvement  of  quality  in  figs.  R.  E 
Smith  and  H.  N.  Hansen.  (California  Sta. 
Circ.  311,  23  p.,  16  figs.  Dec,  1927.) 
The  effects  of  phosphorus  and  sulfur  fertil- 
izers on  flower  production  of  roses  and  car- 


nations. F.  F.  Weinard  and  P.  A.  Lehen- 
bauer.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  299,  p.  77-104,  3 
figs.     Nov.,  1927.) 

Liming  onions.  J.  P. 'Jones.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Bui.  237,  p.  139-145,  1  fig.     Oct.,  1927.) 

Biennial  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station :  Report  of  the 
Director  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1925  and  1926.  S.  B.  Haskell.  16A 
p.      (1927.) 

The  clarifier  and  the  filter  in  processing  milk. 
P.  S.  Lucas,  L.  H.  Cooledge,  O.  T.  Goodwin, 
and  R.  J.  Werdon.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  84,  27  p.     Nov.,  1927.) 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  tile-drainage  in- 
stallation on  the  farm.  H.  B.  Roe.  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  47,  82  p.,  24  figs.  July, 
1927.) 

Small  cherry  in  English  Morello.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  540,  pop.  ed.,  7  p.,  2  pis. 
Feb.,  1927.) 

The  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  vitamin-B 
content  of  wheat.  C.  H.  Hunt.  (Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  415,  41  p.,  5  figs.     Dec,  1927.) 

Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1926.  D.  W.  May  et  al.  (31 
p.,  11  figs.     Nov.,   1927.) 

Cattle  ranching  in  Utah,  report  of  a  prelimi- 
nary economic  survey  of  the  ranch  situation 
as  of  1925.  W.  Peterson,  P.  V.  Cardon, 
K.  C.  Ikeler,  G.  Stewart,  and  A.  C.  Esplin. 
(Utah  Sta.  Bui.  203,  56  p.,  4  figs.  Nov.. 
1927.) 

Systems  of  beef-cattle  farming  for  southwest- 
ern Virginia.  E.  L.  Langsford  and  J.  B. 
Hutson.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  258,  47  p.,  in 
figs.     June,   1927.) 


NEW  BILLS  OF  INTEREST 


Congress  reconvened  at  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  at  the  end  of  the  holiday  recess, 
which  was  begun  at  the  close  of  business 
on  December  21  by  joint  resolution. 

The  following  bills  of  interest,  which 
have  not  been  noted  thus  far  in  The 
Official  Record,  have  been  introduced : 

SENATE 

S.  813. — Copeland  (New  York).  To  reduce 
seasons  and  bag  limits  on  migratory  birds. 

S.  1599. — Jones  (Washington).  To  estab- 
lish Grand  Coulee  National  Park  in  Wash- 
ington. 

S.  675. — Robinson  (Arkansas).  To  estab- 
lish Mena  National  Park  in  Arkansas. 

S.  1272. — Phipps  (Colorado).  To  establish 
Bear  River  Bay  Refuge  in  Utah. 

S.  J.  Res.  97.— Sutherland  (Alaska).  To 
refund  license  fees  by  Alaska  Game  Commis- 
sion in  certain  cases. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  5467. — Anthony  (Kansas).  Migra- 
tory-bird conservation. 

EL  R.  6091. — McSweeney  (Ohio).  Relating 
to  timber  and  forestry  research. 

H.  R.  5729. — Wingo  (Arkansas).  To  estab- 
lish Ouachita  National  Park  in  Arkansas. 

H.  R.  15. — Leavitt  (Montana).  To  author- 
ize appropriation  for  Department  of  Interior 
to  extend  winter-feeding  facilities  for  big  game 
on  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

H.  R.  430. — Hersey  (Maine).  To  establish 
Mount  Katahdin  National  Park  in  Maine. 

H.  R.  298  and  299. — Sinclair  (North  Da- 
kota). To  establish  Roosevelt  and  Killdeer 
Mountain  National  Parks  in  North  Dakota. 


Just  prior  to  their  county  fair  last  fall 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  4-H  clubs  of 
Thurston  County,  Wash.,  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  The  Olympia  News.  The  juniors 
not  only  wrote  the  editorial  matter  but 
obtained  advertising  and  subscriptions;. 
Twenty-one  were  on  the  staff,  one  of  them 
editor  in  chief  and  another  advertising 
manager.  Besides  giving  the  regular 
news  of  the  county,  the  edition  gave  an 
account  of  the  history  and  activity  of 
each  of  the  clubs  of  the  county.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
county  and  State  club  people. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCERS 
IN  BETTER  POSITION 


With    Fewer    Acres    Planted,    Growers 

Stand  to  Get  $34,000,000  More 

Than  They  Got  for  1926  Crop 

With  46,200  fewer  acres  devoted  to  to- 
bacco in  1927  than  in  1926,  the  growers 
who  grew  the  1927  crop  will  receive  about 
$34,000,000  more  for  their  tobacco  than 
was  realized  by  the  growers  who  pro- 
duced the  1926  crop,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics.  The  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  average  per  acre  return  to 
the  growers  of  the  1927  crop  will  be  $168 
as  against  $143  for  1926. 

Estimated  production  of  important 
types  for  the  two  years  is  as  follows : 

Bright  flue-cured,  692,013,000  pounds  in 
1927,  compared  with  564,488,000  pounds 
in  1926. 

Burley,  209,738,000  pounds  in  1927, 
compared  with  301,015,000  in  1926. 

Maryland  and  Ohio  export,  27,026,000 
pounds  in  1927,  compared  with  26,640,000 
in  1926. 

One  Sucker,  15,503,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  30,754,000  pounds. 

Green  River,  26,640,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  39,997,000  pounds. 

Virginia  dark  fired,  33,120,000  pounds, 
compared  with  43,829,000  pounds. 

Clarksville  and  Hopkinsville,  64,635,000 
pounds,  compared  with  95,500,000  pounds. 

Paducah  and  Mayfield,  19,558,000 
pounds,  compared  with  33,725,000  pounds 
the  previous  year. 

The  yields  of  the  cigar-filler  types 
grown  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  are  estimated  at 
61,992.000  pounds  in  1927,  compared  with 
67.210.000  the  year  before ;  and  the  yields 
of  cigar-binder  types  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Wisconsin  are  estimated  at  63,946,000 
pounds  in  1927,  compared  with  68,949,000 
pounds  in  1926.  The  yield  of  wrapper 
types  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  are  estimated  at  10,341,000 
pounds,  compared  with  8,326,000  pounds 
in  1926. 

In  general  yields  were  lower  last  sea- 
son than  the  year  before,  but  the  quality 
of  most  types  was  better.  Better  prices 
are  being  paid  for  many  of  the  types 
which  in  1926  netted  growers  a  loss,  the 
apparent  reasons  for  this  being  better 
quality  and  the  much  better  statistical 
position  of  many  types.  The  increasing 
consumption  of  cigarettes  and  5-cent 
cigars  and  the  increased  exportation  of 
tobacco  have  had  the  effect  of  materially 
reducing  stocks  of  old  leaf.     This  fact, 


combined  with  decrease  in  production  of 
many  types,  has  placed  the  growers  in 
a  more  favorable  marketing  position  than 
they  have  enjoyed  for  several  years. 

Among  the  districts  that  have  been 
especially  benefited  by  this  turn  of  the 
tide  are  the  cigar-leaf  growers  of  the 
Miami  Valley  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  who 
received  an  average  of  8.5  cents  a  pound 
for  their  1926  crop.  Early  sales  reports 
indicate  that  their  average  for  the  crop 
of  1927  will  be  approximately  14  cents 
a  pound.  Cigar-leaf  growers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin  also  appear  to  be 
benefiting  by  improved  prices. 

Among  the  growers  who  have  played 
a  losing  game  in  recent  years  are  the 
growers  of  dark  fired  in  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  Much  better  prices 
are  being  paid  in  the  districts  centering 
around  Paducah,  Mayfield,  and  Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Clarksville  and  Springfield, 
Tenn.  Similarly,  the  great  body  of  Bur- 
ley  producers  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  States  east,  north,  and  west  of  these 
two  are  sharing  in  the  greater  prosperity 
of  tobacco  growers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WORKING 

ON  MARKETING  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

New  England  State  to  have  the  State 
legislature  provide  authority  for  enabling 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  pro- 
mulgate tentative  grades  for  a  few  of 
the  major  commodities,  to  furnish  iden- 
tification marks  to  each  producer  who 
would  grade  according  to  these  stand- 
ards, and  to  provide  inspection  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  products  as  they 
appeared  on  the  markets  were  properly 
graded.  This  authority  was  granted  in 
five  of  Hie  States,  but  not  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  meantime,  commodity 
groups  have  been  at  work  to  determine 
for  what  products  the  grades  should  be 
established,  what  the  requirements  of  the 
grades  should  be,  and  how  products 
strictly  locally  grown  and  graded  to  the 
New  England  standards  could  be  identi- 
fied. 

Representatives  of  the  various  State 
groups  reported  their  grade  recommen- 
dations to  the  conference,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations were  adopted.  Grades 
were  approved  for  eggs,  apples,  aspara- 
gus, celery,  strawberries,  and  bunched 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and  globe  radishes. 
The  council  will  offer  these  grades  to 
the  commissioners  of  agriculture  and 
urge  the  promulgation  of  them. 

A  second  step  was  the  presentation  to 
the  conference  of  the  label  and  identi- 
fication mark  proposed  for  use  on  pack- 
ages of  products  locally  grown  and 
packed  according  to  New  England  stand- 


ards. Although  the  conference  approved 
the  general  scheme  of  the  label,  a  few 
minor  changes  in  detail  will  be  made. 
The  labels  will  be  distributed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture. Each  label  will  carry  a  serial  num- 
ber to  identify  the  packer.  They  will 
not  be  used  to  advertise  any  particular 
producer  nor  will  they  carry  his  name 
and  address;  they  will  be  used  in  addi- 
tion to  his  usual  advertising  and  trade- 
mark. 

As  soon  as  the  details  of  the  label  are 
settled  upon,  effort  will  be  made  to  get- 
producers  to  use  them  regularly.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  conferees  that  by  the  end  of 
another  year  a  considerable  volume  of 
New  England  produce  will  be  going  to 
market  identified  by  the  New  England 
label  and  be  graded  according  to  New 
England-wide  standards.  If  enough  pro- 
ducers become  interested  in  the  effort  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  their  chief  mar- 
keting problem — meeting  the  competition 
of  commodities  produced  outside  of  Xcw 
England— an  intensive  publicity  cam- 
paign will  follow,  it  is  said.  This  mar- 
keting program  has  a  wide  and  influen- 
tial support  throughout  New  England, 
and  producers  are  being  urged  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  plan  and  sup- 
port it  enthusiastically. 

The  conference  adopted  recommenda- 
tions of  the  dairy  commodity  group, 
which  favored  the  extension  of  the  "  code 
of  ethics"  established  by  the  Milk  Con- 
ference Board,  urged  the  coordination  of 
the  New  England  milk  industry  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  advocated  that 
milk  and  cream  originating  outside  New 
England  and  shipped  into  New  England 
for  consumption  there  should  be  produced 
under  inspection  regulations  similar  to 
those  required  of  New  England  dairymen. 
The  creation  last  summer  of  the  milk 
conference  board  resulted  from  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  dairy  group  at 
the  marketing  conference  a  year  ago. 


Despite  the  importance  of  potato  grow- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  the  State  does  not 
produce  enough  potatoes  for  her  own  re- 
quirements, says  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment station.  The  New  Jersey  potato 
producing  industry  has  been  completely 
reorganized  by  the  growers  since  1923 
by  using  better  varieties,  by  not  planting 
inferior  land,  using  certified  seed,  care- 
fully selecting  fertilizers,  and  using 
chemical  sprays. 


About  5,000  cooperative  livestock 
shipping  associations  and  other  local  as- 
sociations shipping  livestock  are  doing 
business  in  the  United  States.  In  1926 
they  handled  approximately  $400,000,000 
worth  of  livestock  for  members. 
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SECRETARY  URGES  MORE 
FUNDAMENTAL  RESEARCH 


Declares  United  States  Can  Not  Safely 

Depend  on  Otiier  Countries  for 

Furnishing  Vital  Facts 

The  farmer  is  more  and  more  holding 
efficiency  before  himself  as  an  ideal,  said 
Secretary  Jardine  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  City  the  evening 
of  January  10.  The  increasing  efficiency 
of  modern  agricultural  practice,  in  both 
crop  and  livestock  production,  is  due  to 
the  application  of  the  results  of  research, 
he  said,  and  he  urged  the  members  of 
the  chamber  to  give  their  interest  and 
support  to  sound  research  of  all  types  by 
governmental  and  private  agencies,  par- 
ticularly research  in  pure  science.  "  The 
United  States  stands  high  in  applied  sci- 
ence, but  its  record  in  pure  science  is  not 
flattering,"  he  said.  "  The  United  States 
can  not  rightly  or  safely  depend  upon 
other  countries  to  furnish  the  funda- 
mental scientific  data,  while  we  merely 
apply  the  facts  that  other  people  have 
discovered.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
phase  of  American  life  that  we  should  de- 
velop fundamental  research  to  a  point 
unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

"  Efficient  as  the  farmer  is  becoming  in 
production,  he  fortunately  is  not  devoting 
his  sole  attention  to  this  phase  of  agri- 
culture," he  said.  "  If  automobile  manu- 
facturers devoted  their  attention  solely 
to  the  production  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
and  their  other  products  and  gave  no 
thought  to  marketing,  where  would  the 
automobile  industry  be?  You  have  be- 
come successful  not  only  through  effici- 
ency in  production,  but  through  studying 
the  market,  producing  a  product  de- 
manded by  that  market,  selling  that  prod- 
uct, and  widening  the  use  and  demand 
for  it. 

"  The  farmer  is  finding  he  must  do  the 
same  thing.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
are  uniting  in  cooperative  enterprises  in 
order  to  supply  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  agricultural  products  that  are  de- 
manded, to  market  these  products  so  as 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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BUDGET  DIRECTOR  PRAISES  LARSON 

The  Secretary  has  received  from  Gen. 
H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the 
director  addressed,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  in  connection 
with  Doctor  Larson's  resignation  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  which 
was  effective  with  the  end  of  the  year. 
General  Lord's  letter  follows: 

I  have  just  noted  in  one  of  our  newspapers 
that  you  have  tendered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  your  resignation  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  order  that  you 
may  accept  the  position  of  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council.  In  leaving  the  service  of 
the  Government  I  want  you  to  take  with  you 
the  feeling  that  your  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  your  hearty 
cooperation  in  carrying  forward  the  Presi- 
dent's economy  program,  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  National  Dairy  Council  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  acquiring  your  services. 


SPECIALISTS  SELECTED 
IN  LAND-GRANT  SURVEY 


Will  Assist  in  Inquiry  Into  Work,  Opera- 
tion, and  Results  of  the  69 
Institutions 

A  number  of  prominent  educational 
and  other  specialists  of  various  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  serve  in  the  national  survey  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  which  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
that  department.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
draws  heavily  upon  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions for  its  personnel  and  is  therefore 
interested  in  an  important  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  the  institutions  and  the 
education  and  training  which  they  pro- 
vide, and  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  an  oflScial  interest  in 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in 
general,  as  a  recognition  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  special  advisory 
committee  of  the  survey,  the  information 
just  announced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  published  here. 

The  specialists  appointed  are  Dr.  Au- 
drey A.  Potter,  dean  of  the  school  of 
engineering  and  director  of  the  engineer- 
ing experiment  station  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  Dr.  Cornelius 
Betten,  director  of  resident  instruction  in 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


CROP-INSURANCE  BILL 
INTRODUCED  BY  McNARY 


Measure  Would  Authorize  Secretary  to 

Establish  Unit  in  B.  A.  E.  to  Study 

AH  Phases  of  Subject 

Several  bills  providing  for  research 
into  agricultural  problems  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress. 

Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  (S.  2149)  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate all  phases  of  crop  insurance  and 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  unit  for  this  purpose  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
duty  of  the  unit  Avould  be  to  study  the 
crop-insurance  problem  and  to  devise 
plans  and  methods  for  writing  crop  in- 
surance. The  unit  would  cooperate  with 
educational  bodies  and  cooperatives  in 
spreading  information  about  crop  insur- 
ance. 

Representative  Browne,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  8561)  which 
would  carry  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  experiments  and  research  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  waste  material  from 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  The  work  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Forest  Service  with 
instructions  to  discover  economically 
practical  methods  for  the  disposal  of 
sulphite  waste  liquor,  mill  effluent,  and 
other  waste  materials  from  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pollution 
of  streams  and  other  waters. 

Research  in  the  reforestation,  growth, 
management,  and  protection  of  the  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  Southern  States  is 
provided  for  in  a  bill  (H.  R.  8826)  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Aswell,  of 
Louisiana.  This  measure,  which  would 
appropriate  $50,000  for  its  purpose,  calls 
for  investigation  to  determine  timber- 
growing  possibilities  on  nonagricultural 
overflow  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  study  of  methods  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol erosion  from  denuded  forest  lands 
and  farm  woodlands. 

Representative  Leavitt,  of  Montana,  is 
sponsor  of  a  bill   (H.  R.  8564)  providing 
for  research  in  silviculture  at  the  North- 
ern Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Experiment 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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"MASTER  FARMER  "IDEA 
PRAISED  BY  SECRETARY 


Farm    Journals    Sponsor   Movement   to 

Honor  Rural  Men  and  Women  Who 

Attain  Exceptional  Success 

The  master  fanner  idea  was  described 
and  praised  by  Secretary  Jardine  as  an 
exceedingly  happy  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can life  in  an  address  in  Oklahoma  City 
the  evening  of  January  6  at  a  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  18  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa selected  in  the  second  annual 
master-farmer  study  sponsored  by  the 
Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman,  a  farm 
journal  published  at  Oklahoma  City. 
This  master  farmer  movement,  started  in 
1925  by  Clifford  V.  Gregory,  editor  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  has  already 
spread  to  17  States  under  the.  sponsor- 
ship of  leading  farm  journals.  The  Sec- 
retary took  advantage  of  the  occasion  in 
Oklahoma  City  to  commend  the  farm 
press  for  its  many  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  American  life,  notable  among 
which  are  the  guaranty  of  honesty  in  ad- 
vertising, the'  experiment-station  system, 
the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  and  the 
regulation  of  feed  stuffs. 

Mr.  Gregory  conceived  the  master 
farmer  idea,  and  it  is  being  earned  on, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposition  that  the 
Nation  should  honor  its  leading  farmers 
as  it  does  its  leading  scientists,  soldiers, 
and  captains  of  industry,  and  thus  in- 
spire the  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing 
up  on  the  farm  with  the  idea  that  success 
may  be  the  reward  of  effort  on  the  farm 
as  it  is  in  the  city — success  measured  not 
merely  in  the  terms  of  money  but  in 
terms  of  useful  and  successful  life  in 
family  and  community. 

It  was  given  to  the  Secretary  to  outline 
the  manner  of  designating  a  farmer  as  a 
master  farmer  and  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  group  of  18 
who  were  then  being  honored.     He  said : 

"  In  selecting  master  farmers  the  honor 
seeks  the  man ;  in  no  case  does  the  man 
seek  the  honor.  A  man  is  nominated  by 
his  neighbors  and  friends.  His  work  is 
then  studied  by  competent  judges.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  of  the 
farm,  to  the  business  methods  followed, 
to  the  general  appearance  and  upkeep  of 
the  farm,  to  the  home  life,  and  to  the 
community  life. 

"  To-night  we  are  honoring  18  Okla- 
homa farmers.  To  such  of  you  as  may 
not  realize  the  achievements  that  pro- 
gressive twentieth-century  farmers  are 
making,  a  few  facts  about  this  group 
may  be  enlightening. 


"  The  average  age  of  these  18  men  is 
52.  They  have  spent  from  14  to  40 
years  in  farming.  They  own  on  an  aver- 
age 399  acres.  The  average  value  of  the 
farms  owned  by  these  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers is  $32,000,  and  the  average  net  in- 
come on  this  investment  for  the  years 
1924-1926  was  10.4  per  cent;  that  is. 
this  per  cent  of  income  was  obtained 
over  and  above  the  family  living  and 
after  all  operating  expenses  were  paid. 
The  amount  thus  earned  is  available  for 
operator's  labor  and  management  and  for 
interest  on  the  investment. 

"  On  11  of  these  Oklahoma  master 
farms  producing  wheat  the  average  was 
25  bushels  as  compared  with  the  State 
average  of  14  bushels  for  the  same  years. 
The  average  yield  of  cotton  on  pine 
farms  was  304  pounds  of  lint  per  acre 
as  compared  with  the  State  average  of 
177  pounds.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
on  13  farms  was  28  bushels,  while  the 
State  average  is  17.5  bushels.  The  aver- 
age yield   of  oats   on   13  farms  was   38 


j  bushels,    and    the    State    average    is    25 
bushels. 

"  Every  one  of  these  men  owns  a  ma- 
nure spreader.  All  practice  crop  rota- 
tion. Nearly  all  grow  legumes.  On  an 
average,  on  the  18  farms  16  per  cent 
of  the  crop  land  is  planted  to  legumes. 
The  average  for  the  State  is  1%  per 
cent.  In  the  matter  of  livestock,  two 
specialize  in  hogs  for  pork,  five  in  beef 
cattle,  two  in  sheep,  and  two  in  dairy- 
ing. There  are  7  tractors,  2  combines, 
15  tool  sheds,  and  8  blacksmith  shops  on 
these  farms.  There  are  8  refrigerators. 
18  oil  or  gas  stoves,  18  water  systems, 
IS  bathrooms,  9  sewer  systems,  18  light- 
ing plants,  16  power  washers,  7  vacuum 
sweepers,  and  8  electric  irons  in  the  farm 
homes.  The  average  house  has  eight 
rooms.  The  average  number  of  children 
is  three,  and  every  child  has  had,  is  get- 
ting, or  will  have  at  least  a  high-school 
education  ;  a  number  of  the  older  ones 
are  now  in  college.  Sixteen  of  the  Okla- 
homa master  farmers  belong  to  coop- 
erative marketing  associations.  12  are 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  or  the 
Grange.  All  are  consistent  supporters 
of  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  16 
attend  regularly.  All  vote  at  elections, 
and  11  are  election  officials.  All  take 
vacations  with  their  families.  Inciden- 
tally, 11  carry  life  insurance,  a  practice 
which  most  farmers  neglect.  In  other 
States  the  records  of  master  farmers  are 
equally  striking. 

"  These  examples  give  some  conception 
of  what  we  are  recognizing  when  we  se- 
lect and  honor  master  farmers.  These 
men  have  put  into  farming  the  same 
ability,  the  same  initiative,  the  same 
business  sense,  the  same  enterprise  that 


have  brought  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Nation  to  its  present  high 
position.  Here  is  evidence  that  farming 
to-day  offers  opportunities  for  genuine 
achievement. 

"  We  want,  however,  to  enlarge  these 
opportunities.  Everyone  who  has  the 
welfare  of  America  at  heart  wants  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  the  farm- 
ers to  make  attainments  comparable  to 
those  made  by  the  master  farmers. 
There  will  always  be  those  who  will  make 
achievements  far  above  the  average,  but 
we  want  to  put  the  average  constantly 
higher. 

"  You  master  farmers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  leadership  in  increasing 
the  opportunities  and  raising  the  aver- 
age achievements  of  agriculture.  You 
have  shown  your  leadership.  Why 
should  you  not  exemplify  this  still  fur- 
ther by  forming  a  national  organization 
of  master  farmers  which  would  speak 
intelligently  and  from  experience  for  the 
best  achievements  and  the  best  ideals  of 
American  agriculture,  which  would  lead 
the  thought  and  practice  of  agriculture 
as  the  picked  scientific,  artistic,  and  lit- 
erary groups  lead  the  practice  and 
thought  of  their  fields? 

"  Further,  why  should  there  not  be 
some  special  national  recognition  for  the 
most  outstanding  leaders  among  the 
master  farmers  in  all  States,  who  should 
show  to  American  civilization  and  to  the 
world  the  finest  attainments  and  ideals 
of  which  this  most  honorable  of  all  pro- 
fessions is  capable? 

"  The  ideals  for  which  master  farmers 
stand  include  efficiency  in  production, 
coupled  with  increased  fertility  for  the 
soil,  the  assurance  of  a  competency  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fine  home  and  community  life ; 
in  short,  a  definite  rural  culture  on 
American  farms. 

"  In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  women  are  being  given  recog- 
nition. The  plan  sponsored  by  Dan  Wal- 
lace and  F.  W.  Beckman,  of  the  Farmer's 
Wife,  St.  Paul,  for  selecting  master  farm 
homemakers,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  More  than  any  other  vo- 
cation now  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  agriculture  is  a  family  enterprise. 
The  unit  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  business. 
The  woman  at  the  head  of  the  farm 
household  is  fully  as  important  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  factor  as  is  the  man 
who  operates  the  farm. 

"When  I  speak  of  master  fa-mers  and 
master  farm  homemakers,  speaking  in- 
telligently for  American  agriculture,  I 
do  not  have  in  mind  vague  standards  or 
ideals,  but  concrete,  definite  service. 
They  will  continue  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  efficient  production  and  sound  home 
and  community  life," 
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WRITING  AND  EDITING 
DISCUSSED  BY  MERRILL 


Editorial  Chief  Talks  at  Conference  on 

Responsibilities  of  Authors  and 

Editors  to  Public 

Some  of  the  responsibilities  to  the 
public  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and 
editoi-s  of  manuscripts  that  are  published 
as  Department  of  Agriculture  publica- 
tions were  pointed  out  and  discussed  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  editorial  chief  of  the 
division  of  publications.  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, in  an  illustrated  talk  at  the 
January  11  extension  conference  in 
Washington.  The  conference  was  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended  of  any  of  the 
recent  ones,  many  department  writers, 
editors,  and  others  being  present.  Doctor 
Merrill  entitled  his  talk  "  Emphasizing 
'  public '  in  publications."    He  said : 

"  Whether  material  is  technical  or 
popular  in  nature,  it  should  be  carefully 
prepared  and  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
Surely  the  public  which  reads  the  mate- 
rial is  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  the 
author  means.  In  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts,  authors  should  undergo  a 
sweating  process  in  which  they  struggle 
and  aim  to  create  a  meritorious  product, 
born  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 

"  Much  of  the  published  material  of  the 
department  is  expository  in  nature.  The 
A,  B,  G,  D  of  exposition  are  accuracy, 
brevity,  clearness,  and  directness.  The 
greater  the  attention  given  these  quali- 
ties, the  more  nearly  the  manuscript  will 
fulfill  its  purpose." 

He  compared  the  defects  in  a  publica- 
tion to  the  presence  of  water  or  other 
foreign  matter  in  the  gas  line  of  the 
automobile.  "  The  gas  tank,  like  the  head 
of  a  writer,  may  be  ever  so  full  of  excel- 
lent material,  yet  if  the  material  is  un- 
able to  reach  the  point  of  use  it  is  in- 
effective," he  said. 

"To  assist  writers  to  express  clearly 
and  definitely  what  they  mean,  and  to  do 
it  in  an  effective  way,  is  the  function  of 
editors.  The  work  of  editors  may  be 
compared  to  a  settling  basin  or  filtering 
tank  where  obscuring  sediment  may  be 
removed  from  manuscripts  which  have 
accumulated  unnecessary  material  by 
erosion  along  the  main  channel  and  par- 
ticularly along  side  streams  as  the  manu- 
scripts flowed  through  the  land  of  prep- 
aration. Flood  manuscripts  resulting 
from  the  rush  to  print  are  especially 
likely  to  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
eroded  material,"  he  said. 

"  Even  after  the  most  painstaking  prep- 
aration, a  manuscript  may  still  have 
faults.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  no 
such    thing    as    a    perfect    manuscript. 


However,  by  diligent  efforts  of  both 
writers  and  editors  the  faults  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum." 

To  show  that  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  have  reached  the  Office  of 
Information  en  route  to  the  printed,  had 
not  received  all  the  attention  they  should 
have  had  to  make  them  clear,  accurate, 
concise,  and  most  effective,  Doctor  Mer- 
rill exhibited  25  lantern  slides  of  ex- 
amples of  material  before  and  after  edit- 
ing in  the  Office  of  Information.  These 
examples  pertained  to  titles  of  bulletins 
and  articles  for  The  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Research,  to  table  construction  and 
table  headings,  and  to  phraseology,  sen- 
tence structure,  and  punctuation. 


CROP-INSURANCE  BILL 

INTRODUCED  BY  McNARY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Station.  It  calls  for  study  of  the  man- 
agement, growth,  and  reforestation  of 
the  western  white-pine  and  other  forest 
tree  species  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
neighboring  States,  and  for  further  re- 
search for  means  of  protection  against 
white-pine  blister  rust  and  other  menaces 
to  forest  growth.  The  bill  would  appro- 
priate $65,000. 

Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2030)  providing  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  poultry  dis- 
eases, and  for  experimentation  in  feed- 
ing, and  for  an  educational  program  on 
the  best  means  of  preventing  poultry 
diseases.  The  bill  would  appropriate 
$30,000. 

Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  (S.  672)  to  rehabilitate 
farm  lands  in  the  flood  areas.  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  employ, 
in  cooperation  with  States  and  local 
agencies,  county  extension  agents  in  re- 
habilitation work,  and  would  appropriate 
$500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Phipps,  of  Colorado,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  2329)  to  promote  de- 
velopment, protection,  and  utilization  of 
grazing  resources  on  public  lands,  and  to 
stabilize  the  range  stock-raising  industry. 
The  measure  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  permits  for  live- 
stock grazing  on  public  lands  outside  of 
national  parks,  monuments,  and  national 
forests.  It  directs  that  in  the  award  of 
grazing  privileges  preference  shall  be 
given  to  homesteaders  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  involved.  Provision  is 
made  for  regulation  of  grazing  conditions 
by  local  grazing  boards,  a  majority  of 
whose  members  would  be  selected  by 
grazing  permittees. 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  67)  direct- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


to  take  action  relative  to  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  on  export  grain  and  grain 
products  moved  by  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate  commerce  act.  This 
action  would  be  designed  to  permit  grain 
and  grain  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  to  move  to  export  points 
as  freely  as  grain  and  grain  products  pro- 
duced in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  move 
to  export  points. 

Representative  Dowell,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
136)  to  create  a  Pan  American  highway 
commission,  a  body  which  would  consist 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Comerce, 
and  four  individuals  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  commission's  duty 
would  be  to  study  means  of  cooperation 
with  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  high- 
ways between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  The  resolution  proposes 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  2148.  McNary  (Oregon).  To  fix  stand- 
ards for  hampers,  round-stave  baskets,  and 
splint  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

S.  2097.  Norbeck  (South  Dakota).  To  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  municipal  watersheds 
within   national   forests. 

S.  2015.  McKellar  (Tennessee).  Authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  organized  rural  communi- 
ties to  demonstrate  methods  of  reclamation 
and  benefits  of  planned  rural  development. 

S.  2429.  Sheppard  (Texas).  To  promote  pe- 
can culture  in  Southwestern  States. 

S.  2456.  Robinson  (Arkansas).  To  establish 
game  sanctuaries  in  the  national  forests. 

S.  J.  Res.  61.  Capper  (Kansas).  Providing  for 
an  Agricultural  Day. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  8298.  Stalker  (New  York).  Authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  a  farmers' 
produce  market  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  J.  Res.  121.  Dowell  (Iowa).  To  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  second  Pan  American  conference 
on  highways  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

H.  R.  8553.  Englebright  (California).  Pro- 
viding for  the  destruction  and  eradication  of 
predatory  animals  in  California. 

H.  R.  8732.  Leatherwood  (Utah).  To  au- 
thorize the  temporary  reserving  and  setting 
apart  of  certain  lands  for  experiments  in  sheep 
raising. 

H.  R.  8828.  Blanton  (Texas).  To  prevent 
gambling  in  cotton,  wool,  mohair,  or  grain 
futures,  and  to  forbid  trading  in  futures  in 
these  commodities. 

H.  Res.  83.  Garber  (Oklahoma).  To  curtail 
the  importation  of  farm  products. 

H.  J.  Res.  153.  Browne  (Wisconsin).  Au- 
thorizing the  President  to  accept  an  invitation 
of  the  British  Government  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  the  Eighth  International  Dairy  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  in  June  and 
July  this  year,  and  appropriating  $10,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  delegates. 

H.  J.  Res.  152.  Porter  (Pennsylvania).  Au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invite  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  be  represented  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Entomology  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  this  year. 

H.  R.  9040.  Perkins  (New  Jersey).  To  es- 
tablish weights  and  measures  for  flours,  semo- 
lina, hominy,  grits,  and  meals,  and  all  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs. 


Both  the  crow  and  the  blue  jay  are 
occasionally  mischievous,  but  they  are 
considered  less  so  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North. 
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by  subscription  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  year 
domestic,  and  §1.10  foreign.  Stamps  can  not 
be  accepted  in  payment. 

L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THE  RECORD 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  tie  bureaus 
and  offices  in  Washington  which  make 
distribution  of  The  Official  Recoed  to 
their  employees  from  bulk  supplies  will 
send  to  the  office  of  The  Record,  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  their  distribu- 
tion has  been  made,  those  copies  which 
are  in  excess  of  their  requirements.  It 
often  happens  that  a  bureau  or  office  will 
call  upon  The- Recoed  for  extra  copies 
on  account  of  matter  in  the  publication 
that  is  of  special  interest  to  it.  The 
calls  usually  come  in  shortly  after  ap- 
pearance of  the  issue.  The  bureaus  and 
offices  can  accommodate  one  another  in 
this  matter  if  they  will  promptly  return 
their  surplus  copies  to  The  Official 
Record,  Press  Service. 


MANY  SEED  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

In  the  first  two  months  of  operation  of 
the  seed-verification  service,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  issued  500  in- 
spection certificates  certifying  the  origin 
and  identity  of  seed.  The  certificates 
covered  more  than  16,500,000  pounds  of 
seed,  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000,  and 
the  inspection  fees  amounted  to  about 
$4,800.  Of  the  63  verified-origin  seed 
dealers,  so  far  only  41  have  made  applica- 
tion for  inspection.  Some  of  the  concerns 
are  waiting  until  they  are  practically 
ready  to  start  cleaning  and  getting  their 
seed  ready  for  sale  before  asking  for 
certificates.  The  verification  service  is 
carried  on  by  the  hay,  feed,  and  seed  divi- 
sion of  the  bureau. 


HOBSON  RETURNS  TO  EUROPE 

Asher  Hobson,  permanent  United  States 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  sailed  for  Europe 
with  his  family  on  January  4  on  the 
steamship  George  Washington.  He  will 
be  located  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  where  he  will  gather 
research  material  in  the  development  of 
a  study  which  he  has  under  way  dealing 
with  the  institute.  He  has  been  the  per- 
manent delegate  to  the  institute  since 
September,  1922,  during  which  time  he 
has  also  served  as  a  collaborator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Last 


June  he  returned  to  this  country  in  com- 
pany with  21  foreign  delegates  to  the 
world  soils  conference  in  Washington. 
Later  he  escorted  this  group  on  tlie  30- 
day  transcontinental  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  was  arranged 
by  the  congress.  Since  his  return  from 
this  tour  he  had  been  working  on  special 
assignments  in  the  administrative  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


STATISTICAL  SCHOOL  TO  BE  HELD 

A  special  statistical  school  and  confer- 
ence will  open  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  Courses  will  be  conducted  for 
four  weeks.  Special  instruction  in  sta- 
tistical technique  and  methods,  with  par- 
ticular application  to  crop  and  livestock 
forecasting  and  estimating,  will  be  given 
to  15  of  the  statisticians  of  the  division 
of  crop  and  livestock  estimates  located  at 
various  stations  in  the  field.  Charles  F. 
Sarle,  statistician  of  the  Washington 
office,  will  have  charge  of  the  course,  and 
other  members  of  the  Washington  staffs 
of  this  and  other  divisions  will  assist. 
Two  to  three  lectures  will  be  given  each 
day.  Statistical  problems  will  be  worked 
out  in  laboratory  periods.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  theory  of  sam- 
pling, as  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  statistical  methods  used 
by  the  division.  The  study  of  relation- 
ships will  include  multiple  and  curvi- 
linear correlation.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  familiarize  the  men  with  the 
latest  technique  and  to  have  them  under- 
stand the  philosophy  involved,  especially 
as  it  may  apply  in  the  field  of  crop  and 
livestock  forecasting  to  estimating.  Al- 
though the  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  field  men,  it  is  probable  that  a  few  of 
the  Washington  force  will  also  be  en- 
rolled. A  similar  school  was  held  last 
year  for  other  members  of  the  field  force. 


PRICE  RESEARCH  TO  BE  REVIEWED 

A  review  of  the  economic  research  in 
farm  price  analysis  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  be  made  by  a  committee  of  five  na- 
tionally known  economists  and  statis- 
ticians at  the  request  of  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  with  the  approval  of 
Secretary  Jardine.  This  follows  the  cus- 
tom of  the  bureau  to  call  in  disinterested 
experts  from  time  to  time  to  review  its 
work  and  make  suggestions  regarding 
improvements.  The  last  review  was 
made  two  years  ago.  Members  of  the 
committee  are  Carl  Snyder,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  New  York;  Frederick  C. 
Mills,  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
New  York ;  G.  F.  Warren,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  E.  G.  Nourse,  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics, Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Hol- 
brook  Working,  food  research  institute, 
Stanford  University,  California.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  examine  the 
bureau's  economic  research,  particularly 
in  the  new  field  of  price  analysis,  to  make 
a  disinterested  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  methods  followed  and  the  data 
available  for  such  work,  and  to  study  the 
uses  being  made  of  the  results.  The 
committee  was  organized  during  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  economists  at  Washing- 
ton, and  will  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
formulate  the  committee's  report  and 
recommendations. 


RELINQUISHES  CHARGE  OF  OFFICE 

On  January  5,  by  his  own  personal 
desire,  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  senior  agri- 
cultural explorer  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  foreign-plant  introduction,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  relinquished  charge  of 
that  office,  and  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  this  important 
field  of  work  in  the  bureau.  Doctor 
Fairchild  will  continue  as  senior  agricul- 
tural explorer  and  will  act  as  advisor 
and  consulting  specialist  in  matters  per- 
taining to  research  problems  in  foreign- 
plant  introduction,  and  will  also  conduct 
special  studies  of  foreign-plant  introduc- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  plant 
breeding  and  improvement  of  crop  plants. 
Mr.  Ryerson,  just  appointed  in  the  de- 
partment, recently  completed  an  agricul- 
tural survey  of  Palestine  with  a  joint 
nonpartisan  commission,  and  most  re- 
cently has  been  serving  the  Government 
of  Haiti  as  horticulturist  for  the  service 
technique,  departement  de  Tagriculture, 
Port-au-Prince.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  interruptions,  caused  mainly  by  for- 
eign travel,  Doctor  Fairchild  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  foreign-plant  in- 
troduction since  its  inception  in  1897. 
Agricultural  explorations  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  China  and  the  Orient  have 
proved  rich  fields  for  these  endeavors, 
and  many  hundreds  of  valuable  crop 
plants  have  been  discovered  and  intro- 
duced and  have  had  a  part  in  our  great 
agricultural  and  horticultural  advance- 
ment. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  work  of  plant 
introduction  has  been  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized. In  addition  to  agricultural 
explorers  who  travel  in  foreign  countries 
searching  for  new  crops,  an  extensive 
corps  of  foreign  correspondents  has  been 
developed.  In  order  to  handle  the  intro- 
ductions in  an  expeditious  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
received  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
they  are  carefully  inspected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  them  of  dangerous  in- 
sects or  diseases,  and  they  are  then  sent 
to  one  or  more  of  the  piant-introduction 
gardens,  of  which  there  are  now  four. 
A  system  of  inventorying  all  plant  intro- 
ductions has  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  rec- 
ords now  show  that  something  more  than 
72,000  numbers  of  plants,  seeds,  and 
plant  material  have  been  brought  in, 
inventoried,  and  otherwise  recorded.  Mr. 
Ryerson  is  a  native  of  Washington  State, 
Is  34  years  old,  and  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  California.  He  was  educated  in 
California,  taking  his  advanced  work  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
majoring  in  horticulture.  For  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  work  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  him  for  the  duties  of  horticul- 
turist in  charge  of  the  office  of  foreign- 
plant  introduction.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  served  two  years  abroad  in 
the  war,  part  of  which  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  advanced  horticultural  and  edu- 
cational organization  work. 


The  discovery  of  the  European  corn 
borer  near  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1917  was 
the  first  indication  of  the  presence  in 
the  United  States  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  Indian  corn  that  had  ever 
become  established  in  this  country. 
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BENJAMIN  DAY  STALLINGS  RETIRES 

Benjamin  Day  Stallings,.  assistant  ad- 
ministrative officer  in  the  division  of 
publications,  office  of  information,  for 
42  years  in  the  Government  service,  was 
retired  January  10.  A  luncheon  was 
given  in  his  honor  on  January  7  by  the 
staff  of  the  office  of  information,  Director 
Nelson  Antrim  Crawford  and  others  of 
the  office  speaking  in  eulogy  of  his  long 
and  valuable  service  in  the  Government. 
Mr.  Stallings  was  born  in  1852  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  While  preparing  for  college 
he  learned  the  printing  trade,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  engaged  as  printer, 
reporter,  and  news  editor  on  various 
newspapers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War  he  was  connected  intimately  as  a 
journalist  with  important  events.  He 
entered  the  Government  service  in  1885, 
taking  appointment  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  serving  there  until  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  as  printer  and  reader.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  work  on  the  Eleventh 
Census.  He  was  engaged  for  four  years 
on  this  census,  first  as.  editor  and  later 
as  acting  in  charge  of  the  publication 
work  relating  to  the  census.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  compilation  of  the  abstract 
of  the  Eleventh  Census  and  also  in  the 
editorial  and  typographical  preparation 
of  the  atlas  of  the  same  census.  He  ac- 
cepted appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1896.  His  total  service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  32 
years,  all  in  the  division  of  publications, 
where  he  successively  held  the  positions 
of  proof  reader,  indexer,  assistant  editor, 
associate  editor,  editor  and  assistant 
chief,  acting  chief,  and  assistant  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  division.  He  came 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  soon 
after  the  department  was  made  an  exec- 
utive department  by  act  of  Congress  with 
a  Secretary  sitting  in  the  Cabinet  His 
first  service  was  under  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, who  was  the  third  Secretary,  and 
he  served  continuously  under  the  six  sub- 
sequent Secretaries — James  Wilson, 
David  F.  Houston,  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  Howard  M.  Gore,  and 
William  M.  Jardine.  In  his  long  period 
of  responsible  service  in  the  publication 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Stallings  was  probably  as  well  and 
generally  known  personally  to  the  people 
of  the  department  as  anyone  ever  in  its 
service. 


OUTLOOK  REPORT  OUT  JANUARY  30 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  na- 
tional agricultural  outlook  for  the  en- 
suing year  will  be  issued  January  30  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
A  number  of  the  State  extension  serv- 
ices are  planning  to  issue  State  or  re- 
gional reports  after  the  Federal  report 
has  been  issued,  their  reports  to  be  for 
the  use  of  farmers  in  managing  their  in- 
dividual farm  businesses.  Since  the  de- 
partment began  the  issuance  of  outlook 
reports  in  1922  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  type  of  research  and 
service  work  among  agricultural  exten- 
sion organizations  and  farmers.  Repre- 
sentatives of  many  of  the  State  extension 
forces  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
the  national  outlook  report,  and  evidence 


accumulated  by  the  department  indicates 
that  a  growing  number  of  farmers  use 
the  National  and  State  information  in 
planning  and  organizing  their  business. 
The  Federal  report  is  prepared  by  econ- 
omists, statisticians,  and  market  special- 
ists on  the  basis  of  all  available  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  department's 
world-wide  organization  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  on  production,  consumption, 
and  general  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing American  agriculture.  The  report 
deals  with  domestic  demand  for  farm 
products,  foreign  competition  and  de- 
mand, agricultural  credit,  farm  labor, 
equipment,  fertilizers,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  leading  crops,  livestock,  and  live- 
stock products. 


NEW  FILMS  TO  BE  SHOWN 

A  program  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  entertainment  will  be  presented  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees  and 
their  friends  by  the  office  of  motion  pic- 
tures at  Central  High  School  auditorium 
Tuesday  evening,  January  31.  The  ex- 
hibition of  four  new  educational  films  and 
special  vocal  and  other  musical  numbers 
will  be  on  the  program,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  program  will  begin 
at  8  o'clock.  Tickets  will  be  available 
through  chief  clerks  of  bureaus  January 
25. 


SECRETARY  URGES  MORE 

FUNDAMENTAL  RESEARCH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

to  avoid  excessive  fluctuation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  spread  between  the  price  which 
the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  which 
the  consumer  pays.  More  than  $2,500,- 
000,000  worth  of  farm  products  is  mar- 
keted cooperatively  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  I  predict  that  this  figure 
will  steadily  increase,  to  the  greater  sta- 
bility of  agriculture  and  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  can 
not  have  permanent  prosperity  in  this 
country  so  long  as  a  large  group  in  the 
producing  population  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  marketing  of  its  own 
products. 

"  The  development  of  cooperation  has 
been  gradual.  Sudden  changes  can  not 
be  adopted  in  the  agricultural  industry 
as  they  can  in  some  other  fields.  There 
are  six  and  one-half  million  individual 
units  in  American  farm  business.  Agri- 
cultural production,  moreover,  is  deter- 
mined to  a  considerable  extent  by 
weather,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pests,  and  by  other  factors.  Some  of 
these  can  be  controlled,  some  can  not. 
The  farmer  is  putting  into  his  work  more 
and  more  of  the  kind  of  efficiency  which 
is  specifically  adapted  to  the  needs  of  his 
business. 

"From  1919  to  1924  crop  land  de- 
creased 13,000,000  acres,  but  crop  produc- 
tion increased  almost  5  per  cent.    In  the 


same  period  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual farm  worker  increased  15  per  cent. 
Likewise,  the  output  of  animal  products 
increased  15  per  cent  while  the  number 
of  meat  animals  actually  diminished. 
Twenty  per  cent  more  milk  was  pro- 
duced from  only  4  per  cent  more  dairy 
cows. 

"  The  efficiency  thus  shown  by  the 
American  farmer  is  due  to  his  adoption 
of  the  results  of  modern  science  and  in- 
vention. He  is  using  better  livestock. 
He  is  planting  high-yielding  and  disease- 
resistant  seed.  He  is  carrying  on  sound 
and  practical  warfare  against  pests  of 
ail  sorts. 

"Also,  the  farmer  is  making  constantly 
increasing  use  of  mechanical  power. 
Electricity  is  being  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent on  the  farm,  and  the  increase  will 
be  still  greater  as  power  lines  and  other 
means  make  it  more  practicable.  From 
1920  to  1925  the  number  of  tractors  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  a  total  of  half  a 
million.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  decreased,  but  the  in- 
crease in  mechanical  horsepower  was 
probably  five  times  the  decrease  in  ani- 
mal horsepower.  The  use  of  the  combine 
in  harvesting  wheat  is  revolutionizing 
production  of  this  crop  on  many  of  the 
great  wheat  farms  of  the  Middle  West 
Progress  is  being  made  in  perfecting  cot- 
ton strippers  and  also  spindle- type  pick- 
ers of  cotton." 

On  the  subject  of  roads  he  said: 

"  The  farm  and  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  are  alike  interested  in 
the  development  of  an  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical highway  system.  There  are  in 
the  country  to-day  many  legally  desig- 
nated public  roads  which  are  not  needed 
and  which  we  can  not  expect  to  improve 
for  a  long  time.  We  can  relieve  this 
situation  by  proper  planning  of  our  com- 
munity and  local  highway  systems.  We 
can  reduce  the  mileage  and  the  acreage 
of  land  now  used  for  highways,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  more  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  farm  regions.  What  we  need 
in  this  connection  is  two  types  of  plan- 
ning commissions:  One  type  for  metro- 
politan areas,  to  lay  out  systems  of  roads 
for  such  areas;  the  other  a  system  of 
rural  planning  commissions,  to  work  with 
State  highway  departments  in  planning 
county  and  feeder  roads  to  serve  the 
agricultural  population.  The  American 
farmer  will  welcome  systematic  planning 
in  these  directions,  just  as  he  has  wel- 
comed and  used  systematic  planning  in 
his  own  business." 


The  outlook  for  tobacco  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  has  not  been  as  bright  in 
five  years  as  it  is  to-day,  says  the  State 
bureau  of  markets. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


A  Ten- Year  Review  of  Home-Management  Exten- 
sion, 1914-1924.  (Circular  17-C.)  By  Madge 
J.  Reese,  field  agent,  Western  State's.  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  Pp.  46, 
figs.  8.     December,  1927. 

A  better  standard  of  living  for  tbe  farm 
family  by  the  full  capitalization  of  tbe  ma- 
terial resources  at  its  command  this  circular 
defines  as  the  goal  which  extension  workers 
hope  to  see  attained  through  the  more  general 
application  of  tbe  principles  of  home  manage- 
ment. In  reviewing  what  bas  been  done  by 
extension  workers  toward  this  goal  in  the  10 
years  1914—1924,  the  following  phases  are 
considered  :  Early  years,  home-management 
extension  to-day,  plans  of  work,  local  lead- 
ership, supervision,  regional  extension  con- 
ferences, surveys  and  studies,  means  and 
agencies,  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  girls' 
club  activities,  business  methods  in  the  farm 
home,  bouse  furnishing  and  home  improve- 
ment, farmstead  beautification,  home  improve- 
ment by  negroes,  the  future  of  home-manage- 
ment extension,  and  statistics. 

Our  Migrant  Shore  Birds  in  Southern  South 
America.  (Technical  Bulletin  2G-T.)  By 
Alexander  Wetmore,  assistant  secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution  (formerly  biologist. 
division  of  biological  investigations.  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey).  Pp.  24,  figs.  6, 
October,  1927. 

This  bulletin,  semitechnical  in  nature,  gives 
an  account  of  the  present  status  in  southern 
South  America  of  the  24  species  of  snipes, 
sandpipers,  and  plovers  that  migrate  in  win- 
ter from  North  America  to  points  south  of 
the  Equator.  It  will  be  useful  to  sportsmen, 
conservationists,  naturalists,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  shore  birds  and  their  protection.  The 
report  is  based  on  field  work  in  the  period 
from  May,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  in  Argentina, 
Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  author 
discusses  tbe  present  abundance  of  our  mi- 
grant shore  birds,  shore-bird  hunting,  and  pro- 
tective legislation  in  these  countries.  Among 
the  illustrations  are  photographs  taken  by 
the  author  and  pictures  of  the  upland  and 
golden  plovers  from  paintings  by  the  late 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

Curing  and  Preserving  Citron.     (Circular  13-C.) 
By   Lucia   McCulloch,    associate   pathologist, 
pathological    laboratorv,     Bureau    of    Plant 
Lndustry.     Pp.  8,  figs.  3.     November  1927. 
This    paper    comprises    a    brief   popular    de- 
scription   of    the    citron    of    commerce,    citrus 
medica   Linn.,    and   a   semitechnical   report  on 
some    experiments    in    preserving    the    rind    of 
this    fruit,    which    is    largely   used    by    bakers. 
The    circular    makes    clear    the    difference    be- 
tween the  melonlike  fruit  commonly  known  as 
"  citron  "  and  the  true  citron.     Detailed  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  preliminary  treatment 
in  salt  water  and  the  final  preserving  in  sirup. 
The    circular    will    be    particularly    useful    to 
growers  and  others  who  desire  to  prepare  the 
citron  for  food  uses. 

Flour  for  Pretzels.  (Technical  Bulletin  46-T.) 
By  J.  H.  Shollenberger,  marketing  econo- 
mist, and  Walter  K.  Marshall,  assistant 
marketing  economist,  grain  division,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  16.  Novem- 
ber 1927. 

This  bulletin  is  planned  primarily  to  specify 
the  particular  type  and  quality  of  flour  most 
suited  for  pretzel  making.  It  also  gives  a 
description  of  commercial  methods  of  pretzel 
making,  the  qualities  most  desired  in  that 
product,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  flours  received  from 
commercial  pretzel  bakeries.  It  gives  results 
obtained  from  laboratory  and  commercial  bak- 
ing tests  with  flours  of  different  qualities,  and 
points  out  the  quality  characteristics  of  the 
pretzel  product  from  each  of  the  various  flours 


Rabbit-House  Construction.  (Department  Leaflet 
15— L.)  Prepared  by  the  Bureaus  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  and  Public  Roads.  Pp.  6,  figs. 
5.     December,  1927. 

This  leaflet,  issued  to  replace  blue  prints 
formerly  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  cooperation,  contains  working  plans  and 
bills  of  materials  for  building  rabbit  shelters. 
Houses,  hutches,  and  nest  boxes  of  various 
sizes  and  designs  are  used  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  for  housing  rabbits  and  furnish- 
ing a  place  for  the  doe  to  kindle  her  young. 
The  need  is  stressed  of  so  constructing  houses 
and  hutches  as  to  exclude  moisture  and  protect 
the  occupants  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 


Market  Prospects  for  Citrus  Fruit,  1927-28.      (A 
Mimeograph.)     Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  is  a  summary,  giving  briefly  the  market 
outlook  and  prospects  for  the  current  season. 
It    presents    statistical   tables   and    other   data 
reg^i-ding   the  citrus  industry   in  general.     In 
short,  it  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
citrus-fruit     situation.     Copies     may     be     had 
upon  request  to  the  division  and  bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  C.  P. 
No.  1.  Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of 
the_Caustic  Poison  Act.     Pp.   12.     December, 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  toil!  send  free  price  lists'  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Record  man  vender  a 
service  in  the  distribution  of  the  department's 
information  by  telling  those  with  -whom  then 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
free  price  lists. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  just 
received  for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them. 

This  department  has  no  supply  .of  them  for 
distribution. 
Why    cream    tests    vary.      D.    R.    Theonhilus. 

(Idaho  Sta.  Circ.  50,  3  p.     Dec,  1927.) 
Movable  hog  houses.     W.  A.  Foster  and  W.  E. 

Carroll.      (Illinois  Sta.   Circ.   320,  20  p.,   30 

figs.     Dec,  1927.1 
Fattening   rations   for   swine.      M.    F.    Grimes. 

(Pennsylvania   Sta.   Bui.   215,   15  p.,   4   figs. 

Sept.,  1927.) 
Seasonal    broiler    production.      T.    B.    Charles. 

(Pennsylvania   Sta.   Bui.   216,   19   p.,   2  figs. 

Oct.,  1927.) 
Crop  rotation  in  the  Blackland  region  of  cen- 
tral   Texas.      E.    B.    Reynolds    and    D.    T. 

Killough.       (Texas     Sta.     Bui.     365,     21     p. 

Sept,  1927) 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Barbedette,  F.  Rapport  de  mission  aux  Etats- 
Unis.     Alger,  Impr,  Algerienne,  1919. 

Cauzard,  Philippe.  La  ferme  du  Plessis-Mallet 
(Seine-et-Marne)  Beauvais,  Imprimerie  de- 
partement  de  l'Oise,  1926.  These  agricole — 
Society  des  agriculteurs  de  France. 

Martinez  Mendoza,  Rafael.  Manual  del  agri- 
cultor  Venezolano.  Caracas,  Impr.  Bolivar, 
1924. 

POULTRY 

House,  C.  A.  Leghorn  fowls.  London,  Poul- 
try press,  1927. 

FIELD    CHOPS 

Li-Yu-Ting.     Le  soja.     Paris,  Challamel,  1912. 

Owen,  B.  J.  A  report  on  an  investigation  into 
the  desiccation  of  sugar  beet  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery 
office,   1927. 

FOOD 

McLester  J.  S.  Nutrition  and  diet  in  health 
and  disease.     Philadelphia,   Saunders,   1927. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Gilg,  E.  F.,  Brandt,  Wilhelm,  and  Schurhoff, 
P.  N.  Lehrbuch  der  pharmakognosie.  Ed. 
4.     Berlin,   Springer,   1927. 


Donisthorpe,  H.  S.  K.  Tbe  guests  of  British 
ants,  their  habits  and  life  histories.  Lon- 
don, Routled*e,  1927. 

Faune  des  colonies  franchises,  v.  1,  fasc.  1-5. 
Paris,  Societe  d'editions  geograpliiques,  mari- 
times  et  coloniales,   1927. 

Hubault,  Etienne.  Contribution  a  l'ttude  des 
invertebres  torrenticoles.  Paris,  1927.  (Sup- 
plements au  Bulletin  biologique  de  France 
et  de  Belgique,     Supplement  9.) 


Trouvelot,  Bernard,  and  Willaume,  Fernand. 
Manuel-guide  des  traitements  insecticides  des 
arbres  fruitiers.  Ed.  2.  Paris,  Lechevalier, 
1927. 

BOTANY 

Jacob,  J.  C.  Anorganische  bescbadigingen  bij 
Pisum  sativum  L.  en  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L. 
Baarn,  Hollandia-drukkerij,  1927.  Proef- 
schrift — Utrecht. 

Kirk,  J.  W.  C.  A  British  garden  flora.  Lon- 
don. Arnold.  1927. 

Oosterhuis,  Jacob.  Over  de  invloed  van  insec- 
tenvoeding  op  Drosera.  Amsterdam,  H.  J. 
Paris.    1927.      Proefschrift — Groningen. 

Roodenburg,  J.  W.  M.  Zuurstofgebrek  in  den 
grond  in  vergand  met  wortel  rot.  Baarn, 
Hollandia-drukkerij,  1927.  Proefschrift — 
Utrecht. 

ECONOMICS    AND    HISTORY 

Economic  essays,  contributed  in  honor  of  John 
Bates  Clark,  ed.  by  Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
New  York.  Macmillan,  19:27. 

Lee,  V.  P.  Principles  of  agricultural  credit. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Edwards,  1927.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  The 
fiscal  problem  in  Illinois.     New  York.  1927. 

Poplavsky,  I.  A.  Current  observation  in  eco- 
nomics of  transportation.  Moscow.  Cen- 
tral statistical  board  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
1927. 

Schafer,  Joseph.  Four  Wisconsin  counties. 
Madison.  State  historical  society  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1927.  (Wisconsin  domesday  ■  book. 
General   studies,   v.    2.) 

Social  science  research  council.  Advisory 
committee  on  social  and  economic  research 
in  agriculture.  Preliminary  report  of  a 
survey  of  economic  research  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  1926/27.  v.  1-4. 
[n.    p.]      1927. 

Tardy,  Louis.  L'organisation  actuelle  des 
etablissements  nationaux  de  credit  agricole 
et  l'organisation  du  credit  agricole  interna- 
tional.    Agen,  Imprimerie  moderne,   1926. 

Teele,  R.  P.  The  economics  of  land  reclama- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Chicago,  Shaw, 
1927. 

Wieser,  Friedrich  von.  Social  economics. 
New  York,  Greenberg,  1927. 

EDUCATION 

Congres  national  de  ragriculture  francaise 
7th,  Rouen,  1925.  L'ecole  rural ;  extrait 
du  compte-rendu.  Paris,  Confederation  na- 
tionale  des  associations  agricoles   [1925?] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

American    society    of    mechanical     engineers. 

Bibliography      of      management      literature. 

Comp.  by  R.  M.  Berg.     New  York,  1927. 
South  Australia.     Public  library,  museum  and 

art    gallery,    Adelaide.     List    of    books    on 

ornithology.     Adelaide.  1926. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

Beitrage   zur   fortpflanzungsbiologie   der   vogel 

mit  berucksichtigung  der  oologie.     bimonthly, 

jahrg.  2,  no.  1-  Jan.  1926-  Berlin. 
La    Corse   agricole    [semimonthly?]    annee    17, 

no.  17-  Sept.  1.  1927-  Ajaecio. 
Home  and  countrv,  tbe  journal  of  the  Women's 

institutes,     monthly,     v.  7,  no.  9-  Sept.  1, 

1925-   London. 
School  arts  maarazine.     monthly,     v.  27.  no.  5— 

Jan.  1928-  Worcester,  Masss. 
Texas   wheat  grower,     semimothly.     v.    1,   no. 

4-  July  5,  1926-  Amarillo,  Tex. 


It  is  reported  to  The  Official  Record 
that  Herman  Locke,  New  Braunfels,  Tex., 
has  a  complete  set  of  the  yearbooks  of 
this  department  from  and  including  1884 
to  the  present  which  he  would  dispose  of. 
This  information  may  be  of  value  to  a 
Library,  establishment,  or  individual.  In- 
quiries should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Locke 
direct. 


Boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  work  is  part 
of  the  national  agricultural  extension  sys- 
tem. Through  it,  boys  and  girls  10  to 
20  years  of  age.  in  school  and  out  are 
taught  better  agricultural  and  home  prac- 
tices and  the  finer  and  more  significant 
things  of  life.    It  builds  men  and  women. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Ezekiel,  M.  (Agricultural  Economics).  The 
Doolittle  method  for  solving  multiple  corre- 
lation equations  versus  the  Kelley-Salisbury 
"  iteration "  method.  Jour.  Amer.  Statis- 
tical Assn.,  December.  1927,  p.  497. 

Gage,  C.  E.  (Agricultural  Economics).  To- 
bacco situation  analyzed.  Southern  agri- 
culturist, January  1  and  15,  1928. 

Galpin,  C.  J.  (Agricultural  Economics).  The 
farm,  the  home,  and  the  future.  Christian 
Advocate,  December  22,  1927,  p.  1562. 

Kuhrt,  W.  J.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Con- 
dition of  farmers'  elevators  in  the  United 
States.  Pt.  1 :  Spring  wheat  area,  Novem- 
ber, 1927,  p.  36.  Same,  Pt.  2  :  Winter  wheat 
area.     January,  1928.     p.  44. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
New  agricultural  economic  services.  Bank- 
ers' Monthly,  December,  1927.     p.  68. 

Teele,  R.  R.  (Agricultural  Economics).  The 
Federal  Subsidy  in  Land  Reclamation.  Jour, 
of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics.  No- 
vember, 1927.     p.  337. 

Bates,  E.  N.,  and  Bodnar,  G.  P.  (Agricultural 
Economics).  Recleaning  rice  at  the  time 
of  threshing.  Rice  Journal,  October,  1927. 
p.  9. 

Galpin,  C.  J.  (Agricultural  Economics).  What 
the  farmer  means  to  the  church.  Adult 
Bible  Class  Monthly,  January,  1928.     p.  97. 

Bennett,  H.  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Sugar 
production  in  Cuba.  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  January,   1928. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Studies 
on  Gossypol.  I.  The  preparation,  purifica- 
tion, and  some  of  the  properties  of  gossypol, 
the  toxic  principle  of  cottonseed.  Journal 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  vol.  75,  no.  3,  pp. 
725-739,  December  1927. 

Jamieson,  G.  S.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
chemical  composition  of  Spanish  olive  oil. 
The  Journal  of  Oil  and  Fat  Industries,  vol. 
4,  no.  12,  pp.  426,  427,  December,  1927. 

Roark,  R.  C.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Modern 
methods  of  disinfecting  and  fumigating. 
National  Safety  News,  vol.  17,  no.  1,  p. 
23-24,  January  1928. 

Rogers.  L.  A.  (Dairy  Industry).  Ice-cream 
studies.  Siebel  Tech.  Rev.,  v.  2,  no.  4,  p. 
163.     January  1928. 

Campbell.  R.  E.  (Entomology).  The  celery 
leaf-tyer,  Phlyctaenia  rubiga'is  Guen.,  in 
California  (Lep.).  Pan-Pacific  Entomolo- 
gist, vol.  4,  No.  2,  pp.  77-84,  3  tab.,  October 
1927. 

Folsom,  J.  W.  (Entomology).  Insects  of  the 
subclass  Apterygota  from  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  Separate  No.  2702 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  vol.  72,  Art.  6,  pp.  1-16, 
with  plates  1-8,   1927. 

Newcomer,  E.  J.  (Entomology).  Oil  sprays 
for  dormant  and  summer  use.  Washington 
State  Horticultural  Association.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting, 
1925,   pp.    125-129. 

Peterson,  Alvah  (Entomology).  Latest  infor- 
mation on  the  oriental  peach  moth  (Laspey- 
resia  molesta).  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society.  Proceeding's  35th  annual  meeting, 
December  17-18,  1925,  pp.  47-51,  1926. 

Rohwer,  S.  A.  (Entomology).  What  is  the 
first  insect  known  from  North  America? 
Entomological  News,  vol.  38,  No.  10,  pp. 
300-302,    December    1927. 

Schaus,  William  (Entomology).  New  species 
of  Heterocera  (Lepidoptera)  from  Central 
and  South  America.  Proceedings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  vol. 
29,  No.  8,  pp.  185-186,  November  1927. 

Schaus,  William  (Entomology).  Results  of  a 
day's  work.  Proceedings  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  of  Washington,  vol.  29,  No.  8, 
p.   190,   November   1927. 

Sechrist,  E.  L.  (Entomology).  Why  organize. 
The  American   Honey  Producer,  vol.   1,  No. 

9,  pp.  111-112,  December  1927. 

Willard,  H.  F.  (Entomology).  The  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  :  a  destructive  fruit  pest. 
The  Blue  Anchor,  vol.  4,  No.  12,  pp.  4-6, 
27-29,  illus-,  December  1927. 

Yothers,  W.  W.,  and  McBride,  O.  C.  (Ento- 
mology). Miscellaneous  notes  on  things 
citrus.      The    Citrus    Industry,    vol.    8,    No. 

10,  p.  15,  29,  October  1927. 

Chatfield,  Charlotte  (Home  Economics).  Cor- 
relations on  the  composition  of  beef.  The 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production. 
Record  of  proceedings  of  annual  meetings, 
November   1925-26. 

Dodge,  B.  O.  (Plant  Industry).  Spore  forma- 
tion in  asci  with  fewer  than  eight  spores. 
Mycologia,  vol.  20,  pp.  18-21.  January- 
February  1928. 


Hutton,  L.  D.  (Plant  Industry).  Barberry 
species  that  spread  stem  rust.  National 
Horticultural  Magazine,  vol.  7,  pp.  5-8. 
January  1928. 

Pack,  D.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Specific  gravity 
selection  of  sugar  beets :  Its  development 
and  present  status.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol. 
22,  pp.  1281-1282,  no.  53.  December  31, 
1927. 

Wilcox,  M.  S.  (Plant  Industry).  The  sex- 
uality and  arrangement  of  the  spores  in  the 
ascus  of  Neurospora  sitophila.  Mycologia, 
vol.  20,  pp.  3-17.     January-February  1928. 

In  the  revised  administrative  regulations, 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department,  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Toxicologist.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  February  7.  The  exami- 
nation is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  in  positions  requir- 
ing similar  qualifications.  The  entrance  sal- 
ary in  Washington  is  $3,800,  and  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  field  service  the  salary  will  be 
approximately  the  same.  The  duties  are  to 
plan  and  carry  out  difficult  investigations  on 
the  toxicology  of  metals  and  other  products 
in  foods.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  their 
influence  on  kidney  function,  growth,  repro- 
duction, composition  of  blood  stream,  digesti- 
bility, relation  to  physiological  function,  and 
such  other  methods  as  will  tend  to  show  any 
difference  in  the  action  or  utilization  of  foods 
when  containing  such  products ;  the  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  the  results  of  these 
researches  before  interested  groups  and  the 
establishment  of  contacts  with  professional 
workers  in  this  field.  For  this  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  men  are 
desired.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  educa- 
tion, training,  experience,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  on  some  subject  connected  with 
chemistry,  pathology,  or  physiology. 

Commercial  Artist.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  not  later  than  February  14. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  and  vacancies  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications.  The 
entrance  salary  is  $1,860  a  year.  The  duties 
require  that  the  appointee  be  able  to  do 
first-class  lettering  in  all  styles  for  posters, 
cover  pages,  maps,  and  charts ;  to  design  and 
prepare  cover  pages  and  posters  in  pen  and  in 
color ;  to  retouch  photographs  with  brush  and 
air  brush ;  to  make  charts  and  maps,  or  free- 
hand or  mechanical  drawings.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  samples,  to 
be  filed  with  the  application,  training,  and 
experience. 

Junior  Agricultural  Engineer.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
February  25.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards, 
and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  various  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice throughout  the  United  States.  The  en- 
trance salary  is  $1,860  a  year  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ;  for  appointment  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  the  salary  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  The  duties  are  to  perform  such 
work  as  routine  testing,  inspection  of  engi- 
neering material,  drawing  up  plans  for  minor 
projects,  preparing  specifications  for  engineer- 
ing material  or  apparatus,  performing  field 
work,  making  computations,  preparing  maps, 
assisting  in  conduct  of  experimental  research 
tests,  compiling  reports,  and  handling  techni- 
cal correspondence.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  general  physics,  mathematics,  general  engi- 
neering, and  agricultural  engineering. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiner h 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Thomas  A.  Andrews,  &  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the 
age  of  66.  He  was  appointed  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1906,  serving  in  it  continuously  until 
date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  21 
years. 

William  A.  Beatty,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  66.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
Department  in  1906.  serving  continuously  in 
it  until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 

David  Blakley,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  64.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1907,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  20  years. 

George  C.  Burke,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  65.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1893,  and  served  in  it  until  1909  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  reinstated  in  1909  and 
served  continuously  until  date  of  retirement,  a 
period  of  more  than  33  years. 

Frank  H.  Burleigh,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  63.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1891,  serving  continuously  in  It  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  36  years. 

Charles  J.  Chamberlin,  a  senior  lay  in- 
spector in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was 
retired  on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  was  appointed  in  this  de- 
partment in  1894,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
33  years. 

Claude  V.  D^Unger,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  62.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1907,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  20  years. 

Louis  A.  Eisenmenger,  a  senior  lay  in- 
spector in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was 
retired  on  December  31,  on  account  of  age, 
at  the  age  of  67.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1906,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
21.  years. 

H.  Clayton  Folmer,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  was  appointed  in  this  de- 
partment in  1906,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 

Albert  G.  Gjertson,  an  assistant  veteri- 
narian in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was 
retired  on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  62.  He  enlisted  in  the  Hospital 
Corps  of  the  Army  in  1898  as  a  private,  and 
was  discharged  from  that  service  m  1901.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  In  this  department, 
serving  continuously  in  it  until  date  of  re- 
tirement, a  period  of  more  than  28  years. 

(All  of  these  persons  were  im,  the  group  re- 
tiring at  the  age  of  62  on  account  of  their 
occupations  being  hazardous,  requiring  great 
physical  effort,  and  necessitating  exposure  to 
severe  heat  or  cold.  Assignment  to  this  group 
was  determined  jointly  by  this  department  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  retirement  act.) 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Twenty-five  members  and  four  visitors  were 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lausda 
Club,  seven  activities  of  the  department  in 
New  Orleans  being  represented.  Dr.  A.  C 
Baker,  in  charge  of  research  work  on  tropical 
and  subtropical  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
was  the  invited  speaker  of  the  evening.  He 
spoke  on  the  plan  and  results  of  the  action 
taken  under  his  direction  to  control  the  Mexi- 
can fruit  fly  in  the  citrus  belt  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  and  his  remarks  were  extended  in 
response  to  questions  from  the  audience.  The 
visitors,  two  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  were  in- 
troduced, and  they  made  brief  reference  to 
their  professional  connections  as  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
B.  B.  Jones,  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce,  who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
club  the  previous  meeting,  talked  briefly  on 
his  program  of  work  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  the  trade  area  of  New  Orleans. 
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SPECIALISTS  SELECTED 

IN  LAND-GRANT  SURVEY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
the  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Nina  B.  Crig- 
ler,  formerly  professor  and  head  of  the 
home-economics  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  Tucson;  H.  C.  Ram- 
sower,  director  of  agricultural  extension, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus ;  A.  W. 
Gibson,  head  of  former-student  relations, 
college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca ;  Carl  E.  Steeb,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  regents  and  business  man- 
ager of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus ; 
Charles  H.  Brown,  librarian  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames;  John  "W.  Thomas, 
president  of  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  James  T.  Jardine,  di- 
rector of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Cor- 
vallis;  Dean  Robert  E.  Buchanan,  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames;  and  D.  W.  Springer,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  O,  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Governing  Boards  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Allied  Institutions,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants. 

The  national  survey  of  the  69  land-grant 
colleges,  being  made  under  authority  of 
Congress,  has  been  under  way  since  July. 
All  lines  of  activities,  interests,  and  re- 
lationships of  the  colleges  are  being  gone 
into.  While  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
complete  control  over  the  survey,  it  has 
been  organized  into  functional  lines,  and 
under  this  procedure  specialists  from  the 
different  colleges  in  each  of  the  various 
fields  of  inquiry  are  being  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work. 

Doctor  Potter  is  responsible  for  the 
classification  of  the  functions,  services, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  colleges 
through  their  engineering  colleges  and 
divisions.  Also,  he  is  studying  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  by  these 
institutions  to  the  industrial,  economic, 
and  social  progress  of  the  United  States 
through  the  training  of  engineering  ex- 
perts, the  creation  of  new  engineering 
knowledge  through  research,  and  other 
public  service  through  engineering  exten- 
sion. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  has  had 
25  years'  experience  as  an  engineer  and 
engineering  educator.  For  15  years  he 
was  professor  and  dean  of  engineering 
at  the  Kansas  land-grant  college,  and  for 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  head  of  en- 
gineering instruction,  engineering  re- 
search, and  engineering  extension  at  Pur- 
due. He  is  the  author  of  several  books, 
is  past  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  and 
past  president  of  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association. 


Doctor  Betten  is  making  a  complete 
study  of  every  phase  of  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  the  colleges.  The  prelimi- 
nary work  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  agricultural  education  has  already 
been  performed  by  Dean  E.  J.  Kyle,  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  of  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  Doctor 
Betten  is  preparing  a  questionnaire. 

Miss  Crigler  was  selected  to  conduct  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  methods,  func- 
tions, curricula,  and  other  phases  of 
home  economics  training.  Miss  Lita 
Bane,  professor  of  home  economics  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  recently  com- 
pleted the  outline  of  the  content  of  the 
survey  in  home  economics,  and  Miss 
Crigler's  work  has  to  do  with  shaping 
this  outline  into  questionnaire  form. 
Miss  Crigler  has  had  experience  as 
teacher  and  extension  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  State  leader  of 
home  economics  extension  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Ramsower  will  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  adult  education  in  the  col- 
leges. This  work  covers  all  phases  of  the 
education  of  these  institutions  which  is 
conducted  for  adults,  including  the  effort 
of  the  States  to  carrying  their  teachings 
out  into  the  cities,  towns,  and  rural  com- 
munities to  citizens  who  are  not  able  to 
attend  college  in  person.  He  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  this  branch  of  extension,  in 
both  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and 
his  study  will  supplement  that  of  F.  W. 
Peck,  director  of  agricultural  extension, 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  recently 
was  a  member  of  the  survey  staff  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Gibson  will  prepare  a  schedule  to 
be  sent  to  former  students  of  the  colleges 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  re- 
sults of  their  education.  The  collection 
of  this  data  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  survey. 
Mr.  Gibson  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  seven  years  in  studies  pertaining 
to  the  former  students  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. He  has  been  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  resident  instruction  in  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell,  being 
in  charge  of  former-student  relations,  vo- 
cational guidance  of  students,  and  place- 
ment of  graduates  and  former  students. 

Mr.  Steeb  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  development  of  a  plan  of  procedure 
in  the  phase  of  the  survey  dealing  with 
the  organization  ;  business  administration, 
including  physical  plant;  and  financial 
operations  of  the  colleges.  He  has  been 
in  direct  charge  of  the  business  and 
financial  affairs  of  Ohio  State  University 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  has  been  ac- 
tively identified  with  national  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  establishment  of 
modern  business  methods  in  university 
and  college  management. 


Mr.  Brown  is  a  specialist  in  library 
science.  His  work  on  the  survey  is  the 
organization  of  an  extensive  study  into 
the  policies,  methods  of  organization  and 
control,  administration,  and  support  of 
the  libraries  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  educational  standards  being  main- 
tained in  the  libraries  and  their  functions 
with  regard  to  existing  instruction  and 
research.  He  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  library  work,  having  been  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Library  of  Congress,  refer- 
ence librarian  at  the  John  Crerar  Library 
in  Chicago,  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  library  special- 
ist of  the  Navy,  and  librarian  at  Iowa 
State  College  since  1922. 

Director  Jardine  has  been  assigned  the 
work  of  conducting  a  study  into  the  vari- 
ous relationships  and  phases  of  graduate 
and  experiment-station  research  done  by 
the  land-grant  colleges.  He  will  also 
prepare  a  questionnaire  covering  these 
functions,  and  will  visit  various  institu- 
tions to  consult  with  administrative  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  graduate  schools 
and  experiment  stations.  Director  Jar- 
dine is  a  graduate  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  has  served  as  special  agent 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
as  inspector  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  Alaska. 

Dean  Buchanan  will  prepare  an  outline 
of  the  graduate  and  research  work  being 
done  in  the  colleges.  His  work  involves 
the  policies  and  the  scope  and  form  of 
inquiry  of  the  institutions  with  regard 
to  these  functions.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  College,  holding  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  science  and  master  of  science 
from  that  institution.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology,  dean  of  industrial 
science,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  at 
Iowa  State  College,  bacteriologist  of  the 
Iowa  State  Experiment  station,  and  is 
also  the  author  of  a  book  on  veterinary 
bacteriology. 

Doctor  Thomas  was  appointed  to  plan 
the  details  of  a  survey  into  the  military 
training  in  the  colleges,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  relationship  to  the  curricula 
and  academic  work.  He  is  a  reserve 
officer  in  the  chaplain's  branch  of  the 
Army  and  former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  organization  and 
policy  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Mr.  Springer  has  been  assigned  the 
work  of  preparing  a  detailed  question- 
naire and  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
constitution,  powers,  duties,  and  relation- 
ships of  boards  of  control  in  the  col- 
leges. The  financial  policies  and  support 
of  these  institutions  are  also  to  be  the 
subject  of  study  by  this  specialist. 

The  special  advisory  committee  of  nine, 
appointed  in  November,  has  been  en- 
larged to  consist  of  10  members.  The 
tenth  member  is  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Mum- 
ford,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Columbia.  There  was  an 
article  in  the  November  23,  1927,  issue  of 
The  Official  Record  on  the  survey  and 
the  appointment  of  this  advsiory  com- 
mittee. 
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WARNING  IS  ISSUED  ON 
DANGER  IN  TULAREMIA 


Biological  Survey  Urges  Great  Precau- 
tion Against  Animal-Borne  Dis- 
ease Which  May  Kill  Man 

The  disease  "  tularemia "  has  become 
such  a  serious  menace  to  human  health 
and  wild-animal  life  in  the  United  States 
that  Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  considers  it 
highly  important  that  all  field  men  of  the 
department  be  informed  in  regard  to  its 
dangers.  In  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  is  summarized  the  in- 
formation now  available  and  the  pro- 
cedure that  may  be  recommended  by  field 
men  of  the  department  in  their  public 
contacts. 

Tularemia  is  a  plaguelike  disease  of 
rodents  transmissible  to  man.  It  was 
originally  discovered  in  ground  squirrels 
in  California  in  1910  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Mc- 
Coy, of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Later  (1919)  it  was  found  in 
jack  rabbits  in  Utah,  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Edward  Francis  and  his  assistants  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  was  defi- 
nitely established  as  the  debilitating,  dis- 
abling, and  frequently  fatal  disease 
locally  known  as  "  deer-fly  fever  "  which 
was  affecting  residents  and  visitors 
locally  in  certain  country  districts  in 
Utah.  Of  500  human  cases  reported  in 
the  United  States,  20  have  terminated  in 
death.  Undoubtedly  many  other  cases 
besides  these  have  occurred  but  were  not 
reported  because  the  disease  was  not 
recognized  as  tularemia. 

Positive  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  iso- 
lation of  the  causative  organism,  Bac- 
terium tularense,  and  development  of  a 
successful  cultural  technique  were  im- 
portant steps  in  the  history  of  tularemia 
and  of  investigations  of  wild  animals  as 
carriers  of  this  disease.  Later  work  has 
disclosed  human  cases  of  the  disease  in 
all  States  except  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  25  States  having  been  added 
to  the  list  in  the  two  years  1925  and 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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SHOWING  OF  FILMS  NEXT  TUESDAY 

Four  new  educational  moving-picture 
films  produced  by  the  department,  the 
glee  club  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Marine  Band  Concert  Orchestra 
are  on  the  program  to  be  presented  for 
department  employees  and  their  families 
and  friends  Tuesday  evening,  January 
31,  in  the  auditorium  of  Central  High 
School  in  Washington,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  office  of  motion  pictures  of 
the  Extension  Service.  The  glee  club, 
consisting  of  more  than  30  male  voices, 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Homer  C.  House, 
ranks  among  the  best  singing  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  will  sing 
an  especially  arranged  program.  The 
Marine  Band  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Capt.  Taylor  Branson,  will  play  an 
accompaniment  to  the  films  and  several 
specialty  numbers  featuring  instrumental 
soloists.  The  films  to  be  shown,  all  com- 
pleted in  the  last  year,  are — "  The  For- 
ests and  Wealth,"  "  Old  Jake  Wakes 
Up!",  "Battling  Airplane  vs.  Kid  Bug," 
and  "This  Little  Pig  Stayed  Home." 
Tickets  are  now  being  distributed 
through  the  chief  clerks  of  bureaus.  The 
program  will  begin  promptly  at  8  o'clock. 


HOUSE  HOLDS  HEARING 
ON  McDUFFIE  MEASURE 


Aswell   Introduces   Farm-Relief  Bill  in 

House  Which  Would  Set  Up  Board 

and  Advisory  Councils 

A  hearing  was  held  on  January  14  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  McDuffie  and  other  bills 
designed  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
statements  regarding  the  future  price 
of  farm  products  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
outlined  the  work  of  that  bureau  in  the 
study  of  prices,  price  trends,  the  prepara- 
tion of  outlook  reports,  and  related 
work.  He  defined  the  objective  of  this 
work  as  an  aid  to  farmers  in  marketing 
and  production.  He  emphasized  the  diffi- 
culties which  producers  face  in  deter- 
mining what  trends  may  be,  and  pointed 
out  that  unless  the  department  places 
the  fact*  before  farmers  and  assists  in 
interpreting  them,  the  farmers  are  un- 
der a  disadvantage  compared  with  trad- 
(Contmued  on  page  5) 


LONG-RANGE  FORECASTS 
QUESTIONED  BY  MARVIN 

Weather  Bureau  Chief  Says  They  Will 

Be  Made  When  There  Is  Scientific 

Basis  but  Not  Before 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
undertake  long-range  weather  forecast- 
ing just  as  soon  as  there  is  scientific  basis 
for  such  forecasting,  but  it  will  not 
attempt  it  on  a  foundation  of  mere  guess- 
work, says  C.  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau, in  a  statement  which  the  depart- 
ment has  just  sent  to  the  press.  Profes- 
sor Marvin  points  out  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  other  scientific  agencies  have 
for  a  long  time  been  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities of  long-range  forecasting,  but 
that  to  date  no  practicable  methods  have 
been  devised  and  so-called  forecasts  of 
this  character  are  no  better  than  mere 
guesses.  The  chief  of  the  bureau,  sup- 
ported by  his  entire  scientific  staff,  has 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  bureau's  scientific  views  and  prac- 
tices, which,  he  believes,  will  withstand 
the  most  sincere  scrutiny  of  honest,  ca- 
pable, unprejudiced  scientists. 

Professor  Marvin's  statement  for  the 
press  follows: 

"  Throughout  the  past  several  hundred 
years  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  when 
one  or  more  long-range  weather  forecast- 
ers have  not  sought  to  interest  the  public 
in  their  sensational  claims.  These  have 
flourished  for  a  time,  only  to  pass  into 
obscurity.  Neither  the  claims  nor  the 
theories  have  been  able  to  survive  the  in- 
exorable test  of  time. 

"  Similarly,  from  time  to  time  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  1871,  some  such  forecasters  have 
tried  to  advertise  themselves  and  their 
views  by  violent  abuse  of  the  Federal 
officials  for  not  indorsing  their  claims. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere. 
Instances  of  such  forecasters  operating 
independently  of  and  in  conflict  with  the 
collective  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  professional  meteorologists  are  old 
stories. 
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"  In  contrast  to  these,  another  class  of 
students  apply  their  time  and  efforts 
along  sound  and  accepted  scientific  lines 
to  solve  the  problem  of  long-range  fore- 
casting by  honest  and  intelligent  effort. 
Professional  meteorologists  feel  no  hos- 
tility toward  these  earnest  students.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  leaders  in  this  class  are 
to  be  found  both  within  and  without  the 
great  national  services,  and  cordial 
friendship  and  cooperation  prevail  be- 
tween all  such  private  and  professional 
workers. 

"  Within  the  United  States  the  Weather 
Bureau  holds  a  leading  place  in  this  line 
of  meteorological  progress,  and  the  pages 
of  its  Monthly  Weather  Review  carry 
many  notable  and  original  contributions 
of  a  progressive  character,  dealing  with 
sun  spots,  solar  radiation,  solar  and  ter- 
restrial correlations,  the  laws  of  sequence 
of  weather  conditions,  the  dependence  of 
present  weather  in  one  part  of  the  globe 
upon  antecedent  conditions  somewhere 
else,  etc. 

"  These  topics  collectively  embrace  all 
the  known  possibilities  upon  which  long- 
range  forecasting  can  be  rationally  based. 
The  meteorological  library  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  unique  as  a  collection 
of  publications  of  the  widest  scope,  cov- 
ering the  field  of  meteorology  and  related 
sciences. 

"  For  several  years  past  one  official  has 
devoted  practically  his  entire  time  to  the 
review  of  past  and  current  literature  and 
the  prosecution  of  special  studies  in  the 
field  of  long-range  forecasting  possibili- 
ties. In  addition,  others  of  the  bureau, 
including  the  chief  of  the  bureau  himself, 
have  given  special  attention  to  this  line 
of  inquiry.  Any  suggestion  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  analysis  and  possesses 
the  promise  of  real  forecasting  value  is 
welcome.  The  public  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  the  Weather  Bureau  speaks 
with  authority,  based  upon  positive 
knowledge,  on  any  of  these  questions  of 
long-range  weather  forecasts. 

"  While  the  prolonged  researches  of 
the  professionals  have  disclosed  thus  far 
little  more  than  encouragement,  faint 
suggestions,  possible  dues — something  to 
be  studied  further — the  self -constituted 
forecasters  seize  upon,  distort,  and  exag- 
gerate the  suggestions  of  the  students, 
and  paraphrase  their  technical  language 
into  plausible  effusions  in  order  to  jus- 
tify their  claims  and  their  guesses  to  the 
credulous  public. 

"  What  are  some  of  the  lessons  we  may 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  the  year 
1927  just  closed?  It  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  America  because  of  the  pub- 
licity given  a  series  of  calamitous  and 
sensational  weather  and  crop  forecasts, 
and  the  severity  of  the  personal  criti- 
cism heaped  upon  the  ability  and  in  teg- 


ECONOMIST  SEES  LITTLE  PROSPECT  OF  FOOD  SHORTAGE 


Expects  Advance  of  Science  and  Progress  of  Farmers  to  Continue,  and  That  Cur  Agricultur 
will  Feed  Our  209,000,000  at  the  End  of  the  Century 


There  is  little  likelihood  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  75  years,  said  Dr. 
O.  E.  Baker,  economist  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  land  resources  and  utilization, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  a 
paper  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Farm  Economics  Association 
in  Washington  in  December. 

"  Looking  forward  a  century,  when,  it 
appears  likely,  our  population  will  have 
become  stationary  at  about  200,000.000 
people,"  he  said,  "  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able suggests  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
people  without  any  greater  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  food  supply  than 
those  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
quarter  century." 

Discussing  the  more  immediate  outlook, 
he  declared  that  the  substitution  of  me- 
chanical for  animal  power  on  farms  must 
continue  for  several  years  at  least,  and 
that  this  continued  mechanization  of 
agriculture  will  cause  production  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  population  during 
the  next  decade. 


"  Recent  cost-of -production  surveys  in- 
dicate that  somewhat  higher  acre  yields 
of  crops  would  be  profitable  even  at  pres- 
ent prices.  The  more  widespread  use  of 
highly  efficient  farm  animals  probably 
would  be  even  more  profitable.  If  only 
50  per  cent  more  feed  is  consumed  by 
cows  giving  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
than  by  those  giving  5,000  pounds,  the 
possibility  of  a  large  increase  in  agri- 
cultural production  without  any  increase 
in  crop  acreage  or  yields  per  acre  be- 
comes apparent,"  he  said. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture to  increase  the  food  supply  in 
about  its  present  proportions  as  rapidlv 
as  population  increases  during  the  next 
century  assumes  that  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge,  at  the  experiment 
stations  and  elsewhere,  and  the  spirit  of 
progress  among  farmers,  will  continue. 
If  these  bases  of  our  civilization  be  im- 
paired, agricultural  progress  might  cease 
|  and  population  proliferate,  as  it  has  in 
the  Orient,  until  poverty  and  ignorance 
overwhelmed  our  Nation  also,  he  said. 


rity  of  the  Federal  meteorologists.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  questions  were  ad- 
dressed during  the  year  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  its  station  officials,  seeking 
the  opinion  of  professional  meteorologists 
on  these  forecasts. 

"A  widely  distributed  bulletin  entitled 
'Annual  Weather  Forecast  for  1927,'  con- 
tained this  statement: 

"  The  forecast  of  1927  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  for  a  cold,  dry  year, 
raking  the  country  as  a  whole.  *  •  *  A 
cold  wave  will  start  in  the  Northwest  June 
2,  sweep  across  the  Corn  Belt  as  far  south 
as  the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  *  *  *  The 
period  from  June  2S  to  July  2  will  see  heavy 
frosts  in  portions  of  this  same  area,  while 
the  week  from  July  7  to  July  11  will  rep- 
resent a  second  day  very  dangerous  date. 
The  two  periods  in  conjunction  will  have 
carried  severe  frosts  and  probably  killing 
frosts  through  the  great  northern  grain  areas. 

"  In  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
February  27  this  prediction  was  pub- 
lished: 

"  *  *  *  the  years  1926-27  would  be 
disastrous  ones  for  mankind,  in  so  fax  as 
extremely  abnormal  weather  may  bring  dis- 
aster. *  *  *  It  is  impossible  for  the 
grain  crops  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to 
escape  serious  injury  this  year  (1926). 
*  *  *  The  world  will  come  face  to  face 
with  great  danger  in  1927,  with  its  grain 
reserve  exhausted.  The  great  consuming 
populations  of  the  industrial  nations  will  be 
virtually  reduced  to  the  point  of  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  herds  will  be  all  but 
destroyed  that  the  people  may  live.  Europe's 
1927  harvest  will  be  destroyed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  torrential  and  continuous*  rains  of  the 
terrible  year  1315.  black-lettered  for  six  cen- 
turies. At  the  best.  Europe  will  not  have 
better  than  a  40  per  cent  harvest  in  1927  ; 
America  not  better  than  60  per  cent 

"  To  prepare  for  these  impending  dis- 
asters advice  was  given  that — 

"  Our  Government  should  buy  and  store 
our  surplus  wheat  instead  of  trying  to  dump 


it  into  Europe  below  the  cost  of  production. 
(American   Agriculturist,    June   28,    1924.) 

"  It  is  unimportant  who  is  the  author 
of  these  and  other  predictions.  They 
were  widely  circuiated  in  advance;  they 
disturbed  the  orderly  course  of  business ; 
influenced  the  prices  of  and  favored 
harmful  speculation  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; unduly  aroused  public  fear  and 
apprehension :  worked  unnecessary  in- 
jury to  the  farmer,  and — were  not  in 
any  sense  verified,  as  may  easily  be  com- 
pletely proved  by  reference  to  the 
weekly  and  monthly  bulletins  and  re- 
views of  the  Weather  Bureau,  including 
the  crop  statistics  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world  issued  by  the  crop  report- 
ing board  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"  To  summarize  these  statistics  briefly, 
there  were  no  summer  frosts  except  in 
a  region  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  where  summer 
frosts  are  relatively  common.  For  ex- 
ample, some  parts  of  Michigan  have  had 
freezing  temperatures  or  lower  in  every 
month  of  the  year  for  23  out  of  the  past 
30  years.  A  minimum  temperature  as 
low  as  20°  was  reported  from  Michigan 
July  1,  1903.  Some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  had  freezing  temperatures  in 
July  in  one-half  of  the  recent  years. 
These  are  usual  conditions  and  they  do 
not  verify  predictions  like  those  quoted. 

"  Instead  of  the  predicted  cold,  dry 
yrar,  with  a  short  growing  season, 
weather  reports  for  the  entire  year,  just 
received,   show  that  over  more  than  80 
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per  cent  of  the  continental  United  States, 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  the  Gulf 
northward,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
period  was  above  normal,  and  markedly 
so  in  many  sections.  Below-normal 
temperatures  were  recorded  only  in 
limited  areas  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  country  between  the  lake  region 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  Precipitation  for  the  year  was  above 
normal  over  most  of  the  country,  and 
was  unusually  plentiful  over  the  great 
interior  agricultural  districts,  while  the 
growing  season,  on  the  whole,  was  pro- 
longed and  favorable,  being  longer  than 
normal  practically  everywhere. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  now  well  known  that 
American,  as  well  as  world,  production 
of  crops  was,  in  general,  satisfactory. 
In  this  country  the  latest  official  reports 
show  the  composite  yield  of  24  principal 
crops  to  be  about  7  per  cent  above  the 
10-year  average,  and  the  yield  of  7  prin- 
cipal feed  and  food  crops  of  the  world 
was  more  than  5  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  recent  years. 

"In  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
a  new  claimant  for  laurels  in  the  field 
of  commercial  long-range  forecasting 
was  exploited  by  an  association  of  in- 
dustries in  one  of  the  New  England 
States  in  a  letter,  dated  November  25, 
1927,  addressed  to  all  its  members. 

"  It  appears  he  forecasts  the  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  for  Boston  a  week  in 
advance.  The  account  compares  his 
forecasts  with  those  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  made  one  day  ahead,  and  repre- 
sents that  his  forecasts  were  absolutely 
O.  K.  244  times,  as  compared  with  only 
148  times  for  the  Weather  Bureau.  Also 
298  week-ahead  forecasts  could  be  claimed 
as  right  compared  with  207  such  fore- 
casts by  the  Weather  Bureau.  Efforts 
of  this  department  to  secure  access  to 
the  details  of  the  competing  forecasts 
and  methods  of  verification  have  thus 
far  failed.  But  long  experience  compels 
the  department  to  check  up  on  all  such 
statements  before  reaching  its  conclu- 
sions. The  Weather  Bureau  official  in- 
vestigating this   case   ascertained: 

"  '  That  the  verification  has  been  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  had  taken  the  Boston 
daily  weather  map  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment and  had  written  on  the  back  of  it 
what  he  considered  our  forecast  to  be, 

and  added  Mr.  's  forecast.    He  next 

noted  what  he  considered  the  following 
weather  to  be.  He  did  not  consult  a 
thermometer  at  all  to  determine  whether 
the  weather  was  warmer  or  colder,  or  a 
rain  gauge  to  determine  the  rainfall. 
He  rather  superciliously  remarked  that 
he  could  tell  whether  the  weather  was 
warmer  or  colder  and  did  not  need  any 
thermometer.     I  suggested  that  his  feel- 


GARBAGE-FED  HOGS  WIN  BLUE  RIBBONS  AT  FAIRS 


Florida  Ranch  Makes  Successful  Enterprise  of  Feeding  City's  Refuse — Started  Operations  with 
Grades  and  Scrubs,  Later  Developing  Purebred  Hampshire  Herd 


Whether  the  feeding  of  garbage  to 
swine  is  profitable  or  not  has  been  a 
topic  for  much  discussion  among  hog 
feeders  and  public  officials  having  to  do 
with  city  garbage  disposal.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  department  contributes  the 
following  information  on  the  subject: 

About  4  miles  south  of  Largo,  Pinallis 
County,  Fla.,  is  a  ranch  where  hogs  have 
been  produced  on  garbage  since  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  This  enterprise  was  started 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  with  a 
herd  of  grade  and  scrub  stock  hogs  fed 
exclusively  on  garbage  collected  from  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  place  was  considered  infected  with 
hog  cholera,  as  the  previous  owner  had 
lost  some  hogs  from  this  disease  the  sea- 
son before  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  infection.  All  hogs  put 
on  the  place  were  treated  with  serum  and 
virus. 

For  the  first  few  months  there  were  no 
facilities  for  feeding  the  garbage,  the 
garbage  being  simply  dumped  out  on  the 
ground  and  the  hogs  allowed  to  dispose 
of  it  as  they  pleased.  Considerable  loss 
was    experienced    in    this    period    from 


ings  might  not  be  a  correct  guide  and 
that  other  people  might  not  feel  the  same. 
He  brushed  that  away  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand  and  said  that  he  knew  his  feel- 
ings were  the  same  as  the  average  man's 
and  that  was  what  was  wanted.' 

"  The  correctness  of  forecasts  of  any 
kind  can  not  be  determined  by  any  such 
loose  method  of  verification  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing,  and  suspicion  especially 
surrounds  the  whole  subject  when  details 
of  the  forecasts  and  verifications  are 
withheld. 

"  It  is  axiomatic  that  weather  fore- 
casts, whether  for  a  short  or  a  long  time 
in  advance,  if  made  on  a  basis  of  pure 
guesswork,  will  be  valueless,  although 
they  get  a  certain  verification,  depending 
entirely  on  the  laws  of  chance.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  weather  forecasts,  to  be 
successful,  must  satisfy  the  inexorable 
laws  of  physics.  Speculations  and 
effusions  which  disregard  either  or  both 
of  these  prerequisites  are  mere  sophistry, 
if  not  deliberate  fraud. 

"  How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
many  Federal  meteorologists,  either  col- 
lectively or  individually,  oppose  and  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  their  science,  or 
that  they  captiously  reject  discoveries 
and  new  knowledge  of  any  kind.  These 
men  are  finding  their  life  work  in  devo- 
tion to  a  great  public  service.  They  wel- 
come, intelligently  and  earnestly,  every 
honest  new  idea  that  is  sound  and 
promises   practical    utility.      The   public 


parasitic  infestation,  poisoning,  sand  ac- 
cumulation, etc.  A  concrete  feeding 
floor,  with  curb  and  fence  so  the  grown 
hogs,  shoats,  and  pigs  could  be  fed  sepa- 
rately, was  provided,  and  in  about  a 
month  there  was  a  very  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  hogs, 
and  the  owner  was  highly  pleased. 

After  definitely  determining  that  it 
was  possible  to  feed  and  raise  hogs  suc- 
cessfully on  garbage  when  properly  han- 
dled, this  ranch  introduced  purebred 
Hampshire  stock,  and  from  a  small  scrub 
herd  a  herd  of  about  1,000  head  of  good 
hogs  has  been  developed  which  is  at- 
tracting attention,  winning  blue  ribbons 
at  fairs,  and  returnng  good  profits  to  the 
owner.  To  emphasize  the  last  statement, 
$14,960  worth  of  hogs  were  marketed 
from  this  ranch  in  1926.  The  ranch  ex- 
hibited at  the  South  Florida  Fair  at 
Tampa,  in  February,  1927,  a  carload  lot 
of  purebred  and  grade  Hampshire  bar- 
rows averaging  270  pounds,  strictly  gar- 
bage-fed, which  compared  favorably  with 
corn-fed  hogs.  The  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention,  as  it  was  the  only  car- 
load lot  of  fat  barrows  ever  exhibited  at 
this  fair. 


justly  looks  to  these  officials  for  leader- 
ship in  all  such  questions,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  allow  itself  to  be  duped 
and  misled  by  the  various  sensational 
claims  and  representations  that  are  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  and  other- 
wise. All  these  must  be  thoroughly 
sifted  before  acceptance. 

"  The  Federal  meteorologists  are  ani- 
mated by  only  one  incentive,  which  is  to 
give  to  the  public  complete  and  up-to-date 
advices,  bulletins,  and  warnings  concern- 
ing past,  present,  and  future  weather, 
and  flood  and  crop  conditions. 

"  These  bulletins  and  reports  are  re- 
quired by  law  and  are  made  impartially 
without  fear  or  favor.  They  are  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  misrepresentation  and  fraud." 


Two  demonstration  teams  of  Montana 
4-H  club  members  recently  traveled  more 
than  2,000  miles  with  a  special  "better 
livestock"  train  which  was  run  through 
the  State  over  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road lines.  The  teams  visited  29  points 
in  the  State.  They  were  selected  after 
a  competitive  try-out.  The  demonstra- 
tion made  by  both  teams  was  "  How  to 
select  sheep  for  breeding  purposes."  All 
the  boys  of  the  teams  were  owners  of 
purebred  registered  stock. 


Four-H  Club  boys  and  girls  do  the  need- 
ful, the  wholesome,  the  helpful  thing. 
They  meet  together,  work  together,  play 
together,  and  achieve. 
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HAY  INSPECTION  AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  signed  an  agreement  "with  the  Kansas 
City  Hay  Dealers'  Association  under 
which  all  hay  arriving  on  track  at  Kan- 
sas City  for  members  of  the  association 
will  receive  Federal  inspection.  The  as- 
sociation has  adopted  the  United  States 
hay  standards  and  employed  two  inspec- 
tors who  have  been  trained  at  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  the  hay,  feed,  and  seed 
division  in  the  use  of  those  standards 
and  are  now  licensed  as  Federal  hay  in- 
spectors at  Kansas  City.  The  regular 
staff  in  the  Kansas  City  laboratory  of 
the  bureau  will  assist  the  association's 
inspectors  -when  they  need  help.  Kansas 
City  is  the  largest  market  in  the  United 
States,  handling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25,000  cars  annually.  Practically  all 
dealers  there  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


CONFER  ON  SUBMARGINAL  FARMING 

Local  land-utilization  studies  were  con- 
sidered at  an  informal  conference  held 
recently  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  "Washington.  The  confer- 
ence was  originally  called  to  give  depart- 
ment workers  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  divisions  of  farm  population  and 
rural  life,  farm  management  and  costs, 
and  land  economics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  workers 
of  State  experiment  stations,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  together  problems  pre- 
sented by  submarginal  land — land  which 
may  be  approximately  defined  as  land 
that  is  relatively  poor  and  which,  under 
ordinary  economic  conditions  and  under 
the  management  of  most  farmers,  is  not 
profitably  cultivated.  Because  of  the 
general  interest  in  the  subject  the  con- 
ference was  thrown  open  to  the  econo- 
mists who  were  in  Washington  at  the 
time  for  their  annual  meetings.  About  60 
attended  the  conference,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  land  econom- 
ics, presiding.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  is  cooperating  with  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  the  study  of 
farming  areas  in  the  hill  section  of  Ohio 
that  are  characterized  by  extremely  low 
incomes.  It  is  also  cooperating  with 
state  experiment  stations  and  the  Forest 


Service  in  studies  having  to  do  with 
rural  regional  planning.  Such  studies 
are  now  in  progress  in  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  E.  L.  Kirkpatriek,  as- 
sociate economist  division  of  farm  popu- 
lation and  rural  economics,  and  H.  W. 
Hawthorne,  associate  economist  division 
of  farm  management  and  costs,  reported 
on  the  Ohio  study.  Prof.  Paul  A.  Eke, 
of  West  Virginia  University,  and  Millard 
Peck,  economist,  division  of  land  eco- 
nomics, reported  on  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  the  West  Virginia  study. 


DRUG  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT  REPORT 

The  contact  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Drug  Manufacturer's  Association  and 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers' Association  have  submitted  to 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 
tration an  extensive  report  in  which  they 
have  indicated  the  degree  of  accuracy 
within  which  properly  manufactured 
medicinal  tablets  can  be  made  under 
present-day  manufacturing  methods.  The 
report  also  includes  methods  of  analysis 
for  the  tablets.  This  is  the  third  report 
submitted  to  the  department  by  the  com- 
mittees. The  previous  reports  related 
to  hypodermic  tablets.  The  present  one, 
in  addition  to  amendments  to  the  pre- 
vious reports,  includes  suggested  toler- 
ances for  10  of  the  more  common  com- 
pressed tablets.  The  Food,  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration,  which  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  has  stated 
that  in  its  activities  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  it  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  associations  of  manufacturers 
of  products  subject  to  the  act  In  pro- 
mulgating the  report  of  the  contact  com- 
mittees, the  department  invities  comment 
from  manufacturers,  distributors,  pre- 
scribers,  and  any  others  interested  in  the 
preparations  involved.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port, including  recommended  assay  pro- 
cesses for  the  various  tablets,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Food,  Drug,  and  In- 
secticide Administration,  the  department 
Washington. 


LECTURES  AT  FORESTRY  SCHOOLS 

David  N.  Rogers,  supervisor  of  the 
Plumas  National  Forest.  California,  is 
visiting  11  forestry  schools  of  eastern 
and  midwestern  universities  and  deliv- 
ering three  or  four  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents at  each  school,  the  lectures  dealing 
with  the  administration  and  protection  of 
the  national  forests  and  the  opportuni- 
ties in  professional  forestry  afforded  by 
the  Forest  Service.  His  itinerary  fol- 
lows :  January  16-20,  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  School  Mount  Alto;  January 
20-24,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College;  January  25-30.  Tale  University, 
New  Haven.  Conn. ;  January  30-Feb- 
ruary  2,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham ;  February  14-18.  University  of 
Maine,  Orono ;  February  19-24,  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse; February  24-28,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca ;  February  29-March  3. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor; 
March  3-7,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing;  March  8-13,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames;  March  14-18,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul 


COTTON  MEN  MEET  ON  STANDARDS 

Representatives  of  cotton  growers', 
manufacturers'  and  shippers'  associations 
and  cotton  exchanges  met  at  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Washing- 
ton January  16  in  connection  "with  the 
selection  of  cotton  for  use  in  making 
practical  forms  of  staple  standards  un- 
der authority  of  the  cotton-futures  and 
cotton-standards  acts.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  told  the  conferees 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  to 
recommend  to  Secretary  Jardine  that  he 
promulgate  as  the  original  representa- 
tions of  the  staple  standards  entire  bales 
of  cotton  which  would  be  kept  under 
proper  safeguards  in  a  vault  and  which 
would  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  permit 
reference  from  time  to  time  as  need  arose 
without  danger  of  early  depletion.  It 
was  also  planned,  he  said,  to  set  aside  a 
suitable  number  of  bales  of  each  length, 
these  bales  to  be  used  in  the  future  in 
the  preparation  of  the  so-called  practical 
forms  or  types  of  the  standards  that  are 
distributed  to  cotton  buyers  and  sellers 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Follow- 
ing a  preliminary  discussion  of  methods 
used  in  selecting  the  staple  standards, 
the  conferees  adjourned  to  the  bureau's 
cotton  laboratory  to  examine  samples  of 
cotton  from  the  bales  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing physical  representations  of  the  stand- 
ards. One  bale  of  each  length  will  be 
recommended  by  the  bureau  to  Secretary 
Jardine  for  designation  as  the  original 
representation  of  the  standard  for  that 
particular  length  of  staple.  Mr.  Tenny 
said  it  was  not  likely  that  the  depart- 
ment would  consider  any  further  revi- 
sion or  modifications  of  the  practical 
forms  of  the  standards,  as  long  as  this 
supply  of  cotton  lasts.  Members  of  the 
conference  agreed  that  the  selection  of 
bales  of  cotton  instead  of  small  samples 
would  better  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
the  cotton  industry. 


MARTIN  BECOMES  STATE  DIRECTOR 

Oscar  Baker  Martin,  in  charge  of  ex- 
tension work  for  the  Southern  States. 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  "Work, 
has  been  transferred  from  Washington, 
D.  C  to  College  Station.  Tex.,  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  director  of  extension 
work  in  the  State  of  Texas,  beginning 
February  1.  When  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
was  establishing  farm-demonstration 
work  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  Mr.  Martin,  then  State  super- 
intendent of  education  of  South  Caro- 
lina, became  interested  in  the  work,  and 
in  1907  he  assisted  Doctor  Knapp  in  in- 
augurating it  in  that  State.  After  two 
years  of  cooperation  with  Doctor  Knapp 
he  came  to  the  department  in  the  spring 
of  1909  to  take  charge  of  club  work  in 
the  Southern  States.  Later  he  assisted 
in  plans  for  home-demonstration  work, 
and  as  the  extension  movement  grew  his 
work  became  more  general.  When  the 
regional  divisions  were  established  in  the 
extension  organization  he  was  assigned 
to  duties  having  to  do  mainly  with  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  July,  1924,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  extension 
work  for  that  region.  He  is  author  of 
"  The  Demonstration  Work."  first  pub- 
lished in  1921,  and  of  a  number  of  arti- 
cles and  bulletins  published  by  the 
department 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circulars  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Weekly  Report  of  Unpaid  Accounts 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  90. — January  7, 
1928. — The  weekly  report  of  unpaid  accounts 
required  by  memorandum  No.  500  of  August 
19  1924,  'will  be  discontinued  until  further 
notice.  The  reports  were  established  with  a 
view  to  accumulating  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod a  record  of  the  interval  between  receipt 
and  payment  of  accounts  in  the  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  department,  and  to  permit  ex- 
amination of  the  reasons  assigned  for  excep- 
tional delays.  Their  purpose  is  believed  to 
have  been  served,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
by  a  showng  of  the  sustained  capacity  of  the 
bureau  accounting;  offices  in  conjunction  with 
the  disbursing  office  to  discharge  the  depart- 
ment's obligations  with  reasonable  promptness. 
It  is  assumed  that,  independent  of  the  w-  iiv 
reports,  each  bureau  has  a  means  of  gauging 
the  movement  of  its  accounts  and  of  notic- 
ing and  checking  tendencies  toward  arrearages 
if  these  develop.  Bureau  chiefs  are  urged  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
present  satisfactory  standards  in  this  respect. 


Boards  of  Review  of  Efficiency   Ratings   for  the 
Calendar  Year  1928 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  91 — January  7, 
1928. — The  following  persons  have  been  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  members  of  boards  of  re- 
view of  efficiency  ratings  in  the  several  bu- 
reaus and  offices  of  the  department  for  the 
calendar  year  1928.  Terms  of  service  of 
members  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the 
vear  indicated  after  their  names.  On  or  be- 
fore November  15,  1928,  there  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  representatives  to  succeed  those 
whose    terms   expire. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  :  R.  M.  Reese, 
chairman  ;  C.  W.  Boyle,  1928  ;  P.  L.  Gladmon, 
1928 :  W.  R.  Fuchs.  1929 ;  R.  L.  Swenson, 
1929  ;  A.  McC.  Ashley,  1930  (vice  J.  M.  Lock- 
nane)  ;   Miss  Cecelia   Huneke,   1930. 

Office  of  Information  :  M.  C.  Merrill, 
chairman ;  C.  E.  Gapen,  1928  ;  F.  J.  P.  Cleary, 
1928  :  H.  J.  Demaree,  1929  ;  J.  H.  Stevenson, 
1929 ;  M.  A.  Downes,  1930 ;  Frank  Smith, 
1930. 

Library  :  Miss  Claribel  R.  Barnett.  chair- 
man ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson,  1929 ;  Miss 
Emma  B.   Hawks,   1930. 

Extension  Service  :  Mrs.  L.  B.  Fuller, 
chairman  ;  T.  W.  Harvey,  1928 ;  Raymond 
Evans,  1929  ;  H.  T.  Baldwin,  1930  (vice  J.  W. 
Hiscox)  ;  M.  M.  Thayer,  1930  (vice  Reuben 
Brigham). 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations  :  F.  G. 
Harden,  chairman ;  Miss  Cora  L.  Feldkamp, 
1928  ;  H.  L.  Knight,  1930. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  :  U.  G.  Houck, 
chairman  ;  G.  H.  Russell,  1928 ;  C.  C.  Carroll, 
1928  ;  E.  W.  Sheets,  1929  ;  A.  J.  Pistor,  1929  ; 

A.  W.  Miller,  1930  ;  M.  Dorset,  1930. 
Weather    Bureau  :  William    Weber,    chair- 
man ;  S.  A.  Beuter,  1928  ;  F.  G.  Tingley,  1929 ; 

B.  A.   Blundon,   1930    (vice  G.  M.   Richards)  ; 
P.  C.  Day,  1930  (vice  J.  B.  Kincer). 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  :  K.  F.  Keller- 
man,  chairman  ;  B.  T.  Galloway.  1928  ;  C.  R. 
Ball,  1928  ;  S.  B.  Detwiler,  1929  ;  M.  A.  Mc- 
Call,  1929;  H.  E.  Allanson,  1930;  J.  F. 
Martin.  1930   (vice  H.  P.  Gould). 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  :  L.  A.  Rogers, 
chairman  ;  J.  H.  McClain,  1928  ;  J.  M.  Kemnor, 
1928  ;  Ernest  Kelly,  1930  ;  R.  R.  Graves,  1930. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  :  A.  L  Quain- 
tance,  chairman ;  A.  C.  Baker,  1928 ;  J.  E. 
Graf,  1928  ;  W.  H.  Larrimer,  1929 ;  P.  C. 
Craighead,  1929;  S.  A.  Rohwer,  1930;  F.  C. 
Bishopp,  1930   (vice  E.  B.  O'Leary). 

Forest  Service. — E.  A.  Sherman,  chair- 
man ;  T.  W.  Norcross,  1928  ;  Henry  Wold, 
1928 ;  L.  F.  Kneipp,  1929 ;  Harrv  Irion,  1929  : 
R.  E.  Marsh,  1930  (vice  E.  N.  Munns)  ;  Ward 
Shepard,    1930    (vice   J.    G.    Peters). 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. — Oswald 
Schreiner,  chairman  ;  A.  G.  McCall,  1928  ;  W. 
W.  Skinner,  1928;  A.  G.  Rice,  1928;  J.  W. 
Turrentine,  1929  ;  F.  C.  Blanck,  1929 ;  W.  H. 
Ross,    1930;   H.   A.   Donovan    (nonvoting). 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. — W.  C. 
Henderson,  chairman  ;  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  1928  ; 
W.  B.  Bell.  1929;  W.  R.  Dillon,  1929;  H.  P. 
Sheldon,   1930    (vice  T.   S.   Palmer). 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. — 
C.  W.  Kitchen,  chairman;  L.  M.  Davis,  1928; 


H.  R.  Tollev,  1928;  C.  V.  Whalin,  1929;  M. 
H.  Hess,  1929;  E.  W.  Stillwell,  1030  (vice 
J.  A.  Becker)  ;  Miss  M.  C.  Vance,  1930  (vice 
Miss  Emily  Clark)  ;  F.  J.  Hughes  (non- 
voting). 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. — T.  W.  Allen, 
chairman  ;  S.  II.  McCrory,  1929  ;  A.  G.  Bruce, 
1929;  Miss  A.  F.  Johnston,  1930  (vice  C.  D. 
Curtins)  ;  L.  E.  Boykin,  1930  (vice  W.  J. 
O'Leary).  . 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics. — Miss  Louise 
Stanley,  chairman  ;  Miss  Ruth  Van  Denian, 
1928  (vice  Miss  C.  R.  Schmidt)  ;  Miss  Ruth 
O'Brien,  1930. 

Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion.— G.  W.  Hoover,  chairman  ;  C.  C.  Mc- 
Donnell, 1928;  D.  M.  Walsh,  1929;  W.  S. 
Frishie,    1930;    F.    B.    Linton,    1930. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. — E.  R. 
Sasscer,  chairman  ;  Peter  Bissett,  1929  ;  S.  B. 
Fracker,    1930    (vice   R.    K.    Beattie). 

Grain  Futures  Administration. — J.  W.  T. 
Duvel,  chairman ;  Albert  Strack,  1929 ;  Miss 
Frances  Thompson,    1930. 


HOUSE  HOLDS  HEARING 

ON  McDUFFIE  MEASURE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ers  aud  others  who  have  facilities  for  ob- 
taining the  information  and  employing 
experts  to  analyze  and  interpret  situ- 
ations for  them.  He  presented  charts 
showing  the  price  situation  on  cotton  in 
September  when  a  statement  by  the  de- 
partment was  said  to  have  caused  a 
severe  drop  in  prices.  He  showed  that 
the  market  had  been  declining  before  the 
report  was  issued,  and  that  although  it 
continued  to  drop  after  the  report  it 
later  recovered  an  amount  greater  than 
this  drop.  Since  August,  however,  the 
general  trend  of  the  market  has  been 
steadily  downward,  as  was  declared  prob- 
able in  the  price  review  of  August,  he 
said. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  department's  work, 
and  generally  approved  the  distribution 
of  facts  to  aid  farmers  In  marketing  and 
production,  but  disagreed  somewhat  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  interpretation 
should  be  made.  Representatives  of  the 
Cotton  States  led  by  Mr.  McDuffie  pre- 
sented arguments  for  the  McDuffie  bill, 
contending  that  the  merest  statement  of 
a  price  trend  by  the  department  had  un- 
due influence  on  the  market. 

A  member  of  the  committee  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
McDuffie  bill  as  proposed,  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  refer  it  to  the  office  of 
legislative  council  of  the  House.  Some 
Representatives  from  grain  States  asked 
those  representing  the  Cotton  States  if 
they  would  object  to  confining  the  scope 
of  the  bill  to  cotton,  omitting  reference 
to  other  crops,  and  the  reply  was  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  this 
amendment 

Under  a  bill  (H.  R.  9288)  to  amend 
the  packers  and  stockyards  act,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Hope,  of  Kan- 
sas, stockyard  owners  would  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture certificates  indicating  that  present 


or  future  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity required  the  operation  of  their  places 
of  business.  Certificates  would  be  issued 
only  after  public  hearings,  at  which  the 
applicant  and  other  interested  parties 
would  have  the  right  to  appear.  Viola- 
tion of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  in 
certain  cases  would  be  punishable  by  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  licenses. 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  favoring  an 
immediate  revision  of  tariff  schedules 
was  tabled  by  the  House  after  having 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  As  amended 
after  debate,  the  Senate  resolution  de- 
clared that  many  of  the  rates  in  existant 
tariff  schedules  are  excessive  and  should 
be  revised  downward  to  establish  a  closer 
parity  between  agriculture  and  industry. 

Representative  Aswell,  of  Louisiana, 
has  introduced  a  farm-relief  bill  (H.  R. 
9278)  similar  to  measures  introduced  by 
him  at  previous  sessions.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  Federal  farm  board  and 
would  set  up  commodity  advisory  coun- 
cils to  assist  the  board,  which  would  be 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  cooperative 
associations  out  of  a  revolving  fund.  An 
appropriation  of  $400,000  would  be  made 
for  this  and  other  purposes  under  the 
bill. 

Senator  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2533)  to  repeal  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act. 

Representative  Colton.  of  Utah,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9283)  to  promote 
grazing  on  public  lands.  It  would  estab- 
lish grazing  boards  in  different  grazing 
districts.  These  boards  would  advise 
and  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  awarding  grazing  privileges 
and  in  determining  fees. 

Further  development  of  agricultural 
extension  work  is  provided  for  in  a  bill 
(H.  R.  9495)  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Ketcham,  of  Michigan. 

Other  bills  introduced  are : 

SENATE 

S.  2569.  Warren  (Wyoming).  Providing  for 
horticultural  experiment  and  demonstration 
work  in  semiarid  or  dry -land  regions. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  9354.  Kemp  (Louisiana).  To  establish 
a  bee  laboratory  at  Baton  Rouse,  La. 

H.  R.  9360.  Furlow  (Minnesota).  To  con- 
struct rural  post  roads  other  than  those  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal-aid  system. 

H.  R.  9371.  Jones  (Texas).  To  place  agri- 
cultural products  on  a  price  equality  with 
other  commodities. 


LIVESTOCK  REPORT  ISSUED  TODAY 

A  report  on  the  number  and  value  of 
livestock  on  farms  was  issued  at  4  p.  m. 
to-day  by  the  crop  reporting  board  at 
Washington.  Last  year  this  report  was 
issued  on  February  1. 


The  fact  that  the  purebred  sire  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  increasing  the 
production  of  dairy  cows  is  generally 
recognized,  yet  75  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
bulls  in  service  in  the  United  States  are 
either  grades  or  scrubs. 
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The    Common    Barberry    and    Black    Stem    Rust. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin   1544-F.)      By  E.   C.   Stak- 
man,  agent,  and  F.   E.  Kempton   and   Lynn 
D.    Hntton.    associate  pathologists,    office   of 
cereal  crops  and  diseases,   Burean  of  Plant 
Industry.    Pp.  29,  figs.  14.     November,  1927. 
Stem  rust  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
Stares   starts   on   the   common   barberry,   from 
which  it  spreads  to  the  grains,  either  directly 
or   bv   first   infecting  susceptible  grasses.      To 
reduce    the    stem-rust    losses,    the    department 
is  cooperating  with  these  States  in  des  ..roving 
all  tin1  common  barberry  bushes  in  them.     L'p 
to   December   31,   1926,   more   than    14.0u0.000 
common   barberry  bushes  had  been   destroyed. 
Minions    still    remain    to    be    found    and    de- 
stroyed.      As    a    result    of   the    destruction    of 
these    bushes    many   previously    recurring    epi- 
demics  have   been   eliminated,   the   amount    of 
initial    inoculum    over   the   area    has    been    re- 
duced, and  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  rust 
on    grains   and   grasses   has   been    delayed.      A 
comparison  of  the  two  six-year  periods — -1915 
to  1920  and  1921  to  1926 — shows  that  in  the 
first  of  these  periods  the  average  annual  loss 
was   ."0, 419. 666  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  bar- 
berrv-eradication   States,  whereas  the  loss  for 
the  second  period  was  only  16.000,000  bushels. 

Scouting,   Quarantine,   and   Control  for  the  Euro- 
pean  Corn  Borer,   1917-1926.      (Technical  Bul- 
letin 53-T.)      By  L.  H.  Worthley,  administra- 
tor in  ccrn-borer  control,  and  D.  J.  Caffrey, 
entomolosrist,   division   of  cereal   and  forage 
insects,    Bureau    of    Entomology.      Pp.    142, 
figs.  39.    December,  1927. 
This  is   a  technical  bulletin  intended   as   a 
comDanion  publication   to   supplement   Depart- 
ment Bulletin  No.  1476-D.  "A  Progress  Report 
on    the    Investigations   of   the   European    Corn 
Borer."'      The   information   in   this   bulletin   is 
the  basis  for  present  recommendations  to  con- 
trol the  corn  borer.     Reports  are  made  on  a 
large    number  .  of    experiments    covering    the 
period    from    1919,    when    research    was    first 


begun  on  the  corn  borer  in  this  country,  to 
the  close  of  1926.  Since  the  corn  borer  is  of 
interest  to  many  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, this  bulletin  will  be  of  value  generally. 

The    Convenient    Kitchen-      (Set    of    8    charts,    16 
by  20  inches.)      Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.     1927.     For  sale  only,  50  cents 
per  set,  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C. 
In  text,  wiews  of  kitchens,  and  floor  plans, 
these     charts     point     out     the     principles     of 
kitchen  arrangement  that  make  for  labor  sav- 
ing.    The    chart-    are    prepared    primarily    for 
the   use    of   extension    workers,    lecturers,   and 
teachers  in   presenting  this   subject  to   groups 
or    in    conducting    demonstrations    on    kitchen 
improvement. 

Freezing  Injury  to  Potatoes.  (Technical  Bulle- 
tin 27-T.)  By  R.  C.  Wright  associate  physi- 
ologist, and  H.  C.  Hiehl.  assistant  physi- 
ologist, office  of  horticulture,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Pp.  24.  figs.  2.  October 
1927. 

This  bulletin,  semitechnicaL  is  intended  for 
those  interested  in  the  storage,  handling,  or 
inspection  of  potatoes.  Discussion  is  given 
of  the  conditions  under  which  freezing  takes 
place  and  what  types  of  injury  follow  various 
degrees    of   freezing    exposure. 

Experiment    Station    Record.     Vol.    58.    No.    1. 

Pp.   99. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this 
department  which  are  no  longer  available 
free.  He  ivill  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Record  may  render 
a  service  in.  the  distribution  of  the  depart- 
ment's inforuiation  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.'] 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

South  Australia.  Royal  commission  on  the 
pastoral  industry.     Report.     Adelaide,  1927. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Kasv,  F.  C.  van  der.  Registratie  van  uterus- 
eontracties  bij  het  rund.  Utrecht,  Scho- 
tanus  &  Jens,  1927.     Proefschrift. 

Leisering,  A.  G.  T.,  and  Hartmann.  H.  M.  Der 
fuss  des  pferdes  in  riicksicht  auf  bau.  Ed. 
7.     Dresden,  Schonfeld,  1889. 

Bovigo.  Stazione  sperimentale  di  pollicoltura. 
Pubblicazioni.  1-2..  Piacenza,  Federazione 
italiana  dei  consorzi  agrari,  1927. 

Smith.  W.  W.  Elements  of  livestock  judging. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott.  1927. 

Viardot,  Germain.  Essai  de  I'appreeiation 
zootechnique  &  industrielle  des  laines  (tra- 
vail de  la  Station  de  zootechnie  d'Alfort) 
Ardennes,  Balan-Sedan,  1927. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Lyons.     Ecole  nationale  veterinaire.     Fetes  du 

eent-cinquantenaire.     Lyon.  1913. 
Moller,     Heinrich.       Die  "hufkrankheiten     des 

pferdes.      Berlin,       Wiegandt,      Hempel      & 

Parey,   1880. 
Schotsman.    J.    G.    W.      De    ruggemergs-anaes- 

thesie  biji  het  paard.     Utrecht.  Schotanus  & 

Jens,  1927.     Proefschrift. 

SOILS 

Sigmond,  A.  A.  J.  Hungarian  alkali  soils  and 
methods  of  their  reclamation.  Berkeley, 
California  agricultural  experiment  station, 
1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Sandhack.  H.  A.  Dahlien  und  gladiolen.  Ber- 
lin.  Parev.   1927. 

Sear-.  F.  C.  Productive  orcharding.  Ed.  4. 
Philadelphia,   Lippincott.    1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Alfonso,  Ferdinando.  Monografia  sui  tabacchi 
della   Sicilia.     Palermo,   Lorsnaider,   1880. 

Schurz.  W.  L.  The  Philinpine  Islands  and 
Cuba  as  sources  of  the  sugar  supplv  of  the 
United     States.       Habana,     Rambla,'  Bouza. 


FORESTRY 

Kuphaldt,  G.  Die  praxis  der  angewandten 
dendrolosrie.     Berlin.  Parey,  1927. 

Sim.  T.  R.  Treeplanting  in  South  Africa. 
Pietermaritzbnrg,  Natal  witness.  1927. 

Teschendorf,  Wilhelm.     Lehrbuch  der  holzmas- 

senermittlung.     Berlin,  Parey,  1927. 

CONSERVATION 

Whisenhunt,  N.  S.  The  call  of  the  wilds 
and  the  farm.  Boston,  Christopher  publish- 
ing house,   1927. 

REFRIGERATION 

Hull,  H.  B.  Household  refrigeration.  Ed.  3. 
Chicago,  Nickerson  &  Collins,   1927. 

CHEMISTRY 

Zsigmondy,  R.  A.  Kolloidchemie.  Ed.  5. 
v.  2.     Leipzig,    Spamer,   1927. 

ZOOLOGY^     NATURAL     HISTORY 

Robinson.    H.     C.     The    birds    of    the    Malay 

Peninsula,     v.  1.     London.   Witherby,   1927. 
Elton.     Charles.       Animal     ecology.       London, 

Sidgwick  &  Jackson.    1927. 
Wyss.    C.    von.      Living    creatures ;    stories    of 

animal    and    plant   life.      London,    A.    &    C. 

Black,    1927. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Doeglas,  August  Over  de  curatieve  en  pre- 
ventieve  waarde  van  den  bacteriophaag 
(d'Herelle)  bij  enkele  infectieziekten  der 
dieren.  Utrecht,  Schotanus  &  Jens,  1927. 
Proefschrift. 

BOTANY 

Drewitt,  F.  G.  D.  Latin  names  of  common 
plants  ;  their  pronunciation  &  history.  Lon- 
don.   Witherby.    1927. 

Giissow.  H.  T..  &  Odell.  W.  S.  Mushrooms 
and  toadstools.  Ottawa.  Minister  of  agri- 
culture, 1927. 

Kew.  Royal  gardens.  East  African  pasture 
plants,  v.  2.  East  African  grasses.  Lon- 
don, Crown  agents  for  the  colonies.  1927. 

Meinecke,  Theodore.  Die  kohlenstoffer- 
nahrung  des  waldes.  Berlin,  Springer. 
1927. 

ECONOMICS 

Brisco.  N.  A.  Economics  of  business.  New 
York,  Macmillan,   1920. 


Business  men's  commission  on  agriculture. 
The  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
Spates  and  measures  for  its  improvement. 
Pub.  jointly  by  National  industrial  confer- 
ence board,  New  York  City,  and  Chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.  Washington.   New  York.   1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries. Report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
eg£S.     London.    1927. 

McElroy,  R.  M.  Economic  history  of  the 
United  States,  presented  in  outline.  New 
York.  Putnam,  1927.  Reprinted  from  Put- 
nam's  historical   atlas. 

Marshall.  L.  C.  Business  administration. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1921. 

Rew.  Sir  R.  H.  A  primer  of  agricultural 
economics.     London.  Murray.  1927. 

Social  science  research  council.  Advisory 
committee  on  social  and  economic  research 
iii  .'.STiculture.  Minutes  of  meeting.  Aug. 
22-27,  1927.      [n.  p.,  1927.]     Mimeographed. 

Vidal,    J.    L.     Us    s'en    vont.     L'exode    rural 

-    causes  et  remedes.     Cognac,   Berauld.  1927. 

Walker,  Harvey.  Village  laws  and  govern- 
ment in  Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  1927. 
(Bureau  for  research  in  government  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Publications,  no. 
6.) 

Wallace,  William.  Business  forecasting  and 
its  practical  application.  London,  Pitman, 
1P27. 

Weber,  Max.  General  economic  history.  New 
York.   Greenberg.   1927. 


Ohio.  State  university,  Columbus.  History 
of  the  Ohio  State  university.  Ed.  by 
Thomas  C.  Mendenhall.  v.  1-3  Columbus. 
1920-26. 

REFERENCE    BOOKS 

The  world's  wool.     1927.     London,   1927. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

Exhibitors   herald   and   moving   picture   world. 

weekly,    v.  90.  no.  1-  Jan.  7,  1928-  Chicago. 
Incorporated    federated    associations    of    boot 

and    shoe    manufacturers    of    Great    Britain 

and    Ireland.     Journal,     monthly,    v.    8,    no. 

3-  Jan.  1927-  London. 
Revista        de        auricultura        y        ganaderia. 

[monthly?]    ano    1,    no.    2-   Nov.    1927-   La 

Paz.  Bolivia. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  just 

received  for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing   publications    of    the    State    experiment 

stations.     Copies    may    he    obtained    from    the 

stations  issuing  them. 

Tlii-s  department  has  no  supply  of  them  for 

distribution. 

The  use  and  duty  of  water  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  J.  C.  Marr  and  G.  E.  P.  Smith. 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  120,  p.  57-97,  13  figs. 
July   1927.  J 

Vitamin-like  substances  in  plant  nutrition. 
J.  F.  Breazeale.  (Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
16.  p.  400-417.  2  figs.     August  1927.) 

The  immunization  of  fowls  against  chicken- 
pox  (Epithelioma  contayiosum)  by  sub- 
cutaneous iniection  of  virus.  J.  R.  Beach. 
(Hilsrardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  3.  no.  3, 
p.  41-97.  3  fisrs.      December  1927.1 

Five-year  trends  in  Connecticut  agriculture, 
1920-1925.  I.  G.  Davis  and  J.  K.  Jacobv. 
(Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  146.  p.  109- 
238.  33  figs.     November  1927.) 

The  place  of  hog  production  in  Corn-Belt 
fanning.  H.  C.  M.  Case  and  R.  C.  Ross. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  301,  p.  146-179,  7  figs. 
December  1927.) 

Learning  to  live  with  the  European  corn 
borer.  W.  P.  Flint,  J.  C.  Hackleman.  F.  C. 
Bauer,  and  I.  1'.  Blauser.  (Illinois  Sta. 
Circ.  321,  154-1  p.,  2  pis.,  11  figs.  Janu- 
ary 1928.) 

Head  formation  in  apple  trees.  J.  K.  Shaw. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  238,  p.  146-177, 
16  pis.,  3  figs.     October  1927.) 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  J. 
E.  Ostrander  and  H.  Baumgartner.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  468.  4  p.  De- 
cember 1927.) 

Sprinkling  irrigation  on  vegetable  farms  in 
New  Jersey.  H.  F.  Huber,  E.  R.  Gross,  and 
D.  B.  Lucas.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  453, 
48   p..   27   figs.      November '1927.) 

Analyses  of  materials  sold  as  insecticides  and 
fungicides  during  1927.  C.  S.  Cathcart  and 
R.  L.  Willis.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bnl.  459, 
16    p.     October    1927.) 

Seedbed  treatment  for  diseases  of  cruciferous 
crops  on  Long  Island.  E.  E.  Clavton. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bnl.  537,  pop-  ed.. 
7  p.,  1  fig.     January  1927.) 
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Preventing  spoilage  in  catsup.  C.  S.  Peder- 
sou  and  11.  S.  Breed.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Bui.  538,  pop.  ed.,  7  p.,  1  fig.  Janu- 
ary 1927.) 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.,  vol.  13,  no.  1,  32  p.,  5  flgs.  January- 
February   1928.) 

Pedigree  poultry  records.  B.  W.  Callenbach. 
(Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  217,  23  p.,  21  figs. 
December  1927.) 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  of  Clemsou  Agricultural 
College  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927. 
H.  W.  Barre.     106  p.,  34  figs. 

Studies  in  tolerance  of  New  England  forest 
trees. — Vll,  Leaf  efficiency  in  thrifty  and 
stunted  white  pine  seedlings.  G.  P.  Burns. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  267,  27  p.,  10  pis.,  5 
figs.     April    1927.) 

Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical 
composition  :  Studies  No.  8.  O.  McCreary. 
(Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  157,  p.  89-106.  No- 
Yember  1927.) 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 


AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

Carl  J.  West  resigned  as  agricultural  stat- 
istician for  Ohio  on  January  16,  after  more 
than  eight  years  of  valuable  service  in  the 
department.  Ho  joined  the  former  Bureau 
of  Markets  in  November,  1919,  as  specialist 
in  marketing  statistics.  The  statistical  work 
of  the  bureau  was  centralized  at  that  time 
and  he  was  placed  in  charge.  In  March, 
1921,  he  was  transferred  to  the  then  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  as  Agricultural  statistician 
for  Ohio,  the  position  he  held  when  he  re- 
signed, 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  grand  council  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  national  honorary  extension  fra- 
ternity, in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing there  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
specialist  in  agricultural  instruction,  was 
given  the  fraternity's  highest  honor,  its  dis- 
tinguished-service ruby.  The  award  was  a 
recognition  of  Doctor  True's  service  in  the 
organization  and  determination  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  cooperative  extension  system. 
Doctor  True  was  made  director  of  the  St  a  tea 
Relations  Service  when  that  branch  of  the 
department  was  created  in  1915  in  part  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
extension  act,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  he  became  specialist  in  the 
States  relations  work  in  July,  1923,  and  the 
present  extension  service  was  organized  em- 
bracing all  extension  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment. Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  he  had  been  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  22  years. 

Alabama. — J.  B.  Mitchell,  county  agent  in 
Cullman  County,  has  been  transferred  to  Madi- 
son and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Beaty, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Bertha  Lee  Fergu- 
son, formerly  county  home  demonstration 
agent  and  more  recently  located  in  North 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  district  home 
demonstration  agent  to  succeed  Isadora  Wil- 
liams, who  has  been  appointed  home  indus- 
tries specialist. 

Iowa. — Fred  F.  Clark,  county  agent  in  Palo 
Alto  County,  has  been  appointed  district 
agent  in  place  of  Don  E.  Fish  and  V.  K. 
Webster,  recently  engaged  in  farming,  has 
succeeded  the  former.  Lulu  Tregoning,  for- 
merly home  demonstration  agents  in  Scott 
County,  has  been  appointed  temporarily  as 
assistant  in  home  economics  to  work  prin- 
cipally with  girls'  clubs.  John  S.  Glass,  for- 
merly extension  agricultural  engineer  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  for  several  years  engaged 
in  farming,  has  been  appointed  temporarily  to 
succeed  H.  H.  Sunderlin,  resigned  to  take  up 
commercial  work.  Clarence  E.  Turner,  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Henry  County  to  take  the  place  of  Sam  Bax- 
ter, resigned.  J.  J.  Wilson,  county  agent  in 
Muscatine  County,  has  resigned. 

Missouri. — Henry  Hamilton  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Saline  County.  Rus- 
sell Knoop  has  succeeded  T.  F.  Yost,  resigned, 
as  county  agent  of  Bates  County.  Henry  F. 
Lobenstein  has  resigned  as  assistant  county 
agent  of  St.  Louis  County;  John  S.  Matthews, 
as  district  agent  of  Christian,  Stone,  and 
Taney  Counties :  and  Ira  Drymon  as  countv 
agent  of  Jackson  County. 

Wisconsin. — Gerald  Annin,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed 
poultry  specialist. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Junior  Range  Examiner.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March 
10.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors 
will  be  stated  on  admission  cards  and  will  he 
about  10  days  after  close  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cations. The  examination  is  to  fiil  vacancies 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  in  positions  requir- 
ing similar  qualifications.  The  entrance  salary 
is  $1,860.  Junior  range  examiners  conduct 
grazing  reconnaissance  on  the  forests  and 
make  investigations  and  experiments  for 
bringing  about  better  methods  of  handling 
stock  and  utilizing  the  forage  crop  and  for 
range  development  in  general,  and  they  also 
aid  in  the  administration  of  grazing  on  the 
National  Forests  and  may  be  assigned  to  ad- 
ministrative ranger  district  work.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  range  management, 
botany,  a  thesis,  education,  and  experience. 

Junior  Forester.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  February 
25.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors 
will  be  stated  on  their  admission  cards  and 
will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Forest  and  Indian  Serv- 
ices and  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 
fications. The  entrance  salary  is  $1,860.  The 
duties  of  appointees  will  be  timber  cruising, 
protection,  subordinate  administrative  work 
on  timber  sales,  ranger  district  administra- 
tion, planting,  research,  and  the  like.  Men 
are  desired.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
forest  management,  forest  utilization,  a 
thesis,   education,  and  experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtamed  from,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  easaminvrs 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Haiti  Wants  Eftrector  of  Forestry 

An  American  forester  is  being  sought  by 
the  Republic  of  Haiti.  The  director  general 
of  the  technical  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Haiti  has  asked  Col.  Wiiliam 
B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  for 
recommendation  of  suitable  men  for  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  forestry.  The  position  prob- 
ably will  not  be  vacated  for  six  to  eight 
months,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  new  man  on  the  ground  for 
a  considerable  period  before  formally  taking 
over  the  work.  "  The  service  technique  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti."  says  the  director  general,  "  is  an 
organization  under  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Haiti  which  provides  for 
the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  Ameri- 
can technicians  and  other  experts  who  shall 
assist  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  certain  Haitian  governmental  organiza- 
tions, particularly  those  which  have  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  health,  police  regula- 
tions, and  agricultural  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  To  this  effect  there  have 
been  organized  under  American  supervision 
certain  departments  such  as  those  of  public 
works,  public  health,  and  the  department  of 
agricultural  and  professional  education.  The 
division  of  silviculture  is  a  part  of  the  latter 
organization.  We  have  for  the  next  year  an 
appropriation  amounting  to  $35,000  from 
which  to  pay  a  forester  and  run  the  depart- 
ment. We  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  salary  of 
$5,500."  A  man  experienced  in  tropical  botany 
and  forestry  is  preferred,  although  not  essen- 
tial, and  it  is  important  that  he  be  experi- 
enced in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  public  forests,  and,  if  possible,  be  able  to 
speak  French,  says  the  director  general. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  North  Caro- 
lina county  agents  held  at  Raleigh  in 
December,  J.  H.  McClain,  in  charge  of 
dairy  introduction  projects,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  said  that  861  pure-bred 
bulls  had  been  placed  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  last  two  years  as  a  result  of  scrub- 
bull  eradication  campaigns.  He  empha- 
sized the  point  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  improve  the  blood  of  cattle,  but  that 
the  offspring  of  these  bulls  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  bring  out  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  blood. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  NOTICE 


Second  Semester  Starts  Soon — Prospective 
Students  Should  Send  Their  Names  to 
Director  A.  F.  Woods  Immediately 


The  graduate  school  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  plans  to  inaugurate 
three  new  courses  the  second  semester  of 
the  current  school  year.  The  work  of 
the  second  semester  starts  shortly. 
Prospective  students  should  send  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible  to  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work.  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  determined  in  each  case  whether  the 
course  is  justified.  All  persons  taking 
work  should,  without  fail,  be  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  class  in  which 
interested. 

The  three  new  courses  are — 

(1)  Soil  Genesis,  Classification,  Ero- 
sion, and  Flood  Control.  (Credit  course.) 
To  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marbut,  soil 
scientist  in  charge  of  the  soil  survey,  and 
H.  H.  Bennett,  inspector,  soil  survey,  both 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  and 
S.  H.  McCrory,  chief  of  the  division  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
It  is  believed  that  this  course  should  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  many  workers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  but  also  to 
workers  in  agronomy  and  horticulture.  In 
the  first  20  periods  of  the  course  Doctor 
Marbut  will  discuss  the  soil  genesis  and  classi- 
fication in  the  light  of  most  recent  develop- 
ments not  only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign 
countries  as  well.  The  problems  of  soil  ero- 
sion and  flood  control  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  McCrory  in  a  series  of 
10  lectures  following  those  by  Doctor  Marbut, 
The  class  will  meet  immediately  after  4.30 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  in  room  311, 
Building  F,  Seventh  Street  SW.,  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  Monday,  January  30. 

(2)  The  Literature  of  Rural  Life. 
(Credit  course.)  To  be  given  by  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford,  director  of  information.  This 
course  will  consist  in  the  reading  of,  and 
lectures  and  discussions  on,  the  literature  of 
rural  life  dating  from  early  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  writ- 
ing in  this  field.  Fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and 
other  expressions  of  the  life  of  the  country 
will  be  treated.  The  purpose  will  be  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  farmer's 
mind  and  of  the  philosophy  of  rural  life,  and 
also  to  build  a  sound  basis  for  literary  appeal 
to  the  farmer  and  for  interpreting  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life  to  city  people.  "The  class 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  Wednesdav.  Febru- 
ary 1.  at  4.30.  in  room  102,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, 215  Thirteenth  Street  SW. 

(3)  Animal  Genetics.  (Credit  course.)  To 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Hugh  C.  McPhee,  in 
charge  of  the  animal-genetics  work  in  the 
division  of  animal  husbandry,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  course  will  consist  of 
a  brief  review  of  the  physical  basis  of  heredity, 
inheritance  in  farm  animals,  variations  and 
mutations,  sex  determination,  inbreeding  and 
cross-breeding,  and  selection,  and  if  time  per- 
mits a  discussion  will  be  given  of  animal- 
breeding  projects  now  under  way  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  courses,  now  in  progress 
in  the  first  semester,  will  be  continued 
through  the  second  semester: 

(1)  Elementary     Statistical    Methods. 

(Noncredit  course.)      By  C.  M.  Purvis. 

(2)  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.      (Credit 

course.)  By  H.  R.  Tolley  and  M.  J.  B. 
Ezekiel, 

(3)  Review     of     Mathematics.      (Noncredit 

course.)      By  E.  W.  Woolard. 

(4)  Prices  and  Price  Relationships.     (Credit 

course.)  By  L.  H.  Bean  and  M.  .T.  B. 
Ezekiel.  [In  the  January  4  issue  of 
The  Record  it  was  stated  that  this 
course  was  being  given  by  Mr.  Wool- 
ard.    This  was  an  error.] 

(5)  Scientific     French.        (Credit     course.) 

By   Dr.   H.   B.   Humphrey. 

(U)  iNrnrc mediate  Scientific  G-skman.  (Non- 
credit  course.)  By  Dr.  Charles  Drechs- 
ler. 

(7)  Russian.  (Credit  course.)  By  Dr.  a 
H.  Leineweber. 
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WARNING  IS  ISSUED  ON 

DANGER  IN  TULAREMIA 

(Continued  from,  page  1) 

1926  and  4  in  1927.  The  disease  has 
also  been  definitely  established  as  identi- 
cal with  the  rabbit-borne  "  Ohara's  dis- 
ease "  of  Japan,  which  affects  people 
there. 

Discovery  of  tularemia  has  cleared  up 
many  puzzling  cases  of  illness  which 
doubtless  in  the  past  have  been  wrongly 
diagnosed  as  "  flu,"  septic  infection,  blood 
poisoning,  or  other  kindred  diseases,  be- 
cause of  a  superficial  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms  at  some  stage  of  the  disease. 
Human  cases  have  been  traced  to  rab- 
bits or  other  animals  in  the  locality  or  to 
shipments  of  diseased  animals  sold  in 
public  markets.  This  specific  knowledge 
lays  the  foundation  for  intelligent  action 
in  maintaining  essential  safeguards  and 
in  protecting  the  public  in  the  use  of  im- 
portant game  animals. 

Among  game  animals,  tularemia  oc- 
curs in  nature  in  jack  rabbits,  snow- 
shoe  rabbits,  and  cottontail  rabbits,  and 
is  responsible  fov*  some  of  the  periodic 
epizootics  that  kill  them  off  locally  in 
great  numbers.  This  provides  a  reser- 
voir for  infection  of  wild  animals  and 
human  beings.  In  the  Western  States 
the  disease  is  carried  from  animal  to 
animal  and  to  man  by  the  bites  of  in- 
fected deer  flies  and  ticks,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  ticks  also  transmit  the 
infection  to  man.  Ticks  carry  the  infec- 
tion through  the  winter,  and  the  females 
transmit  it  through  the  eggs  to  the  next 
generation.  Man  also  becomes  infected 
by  handling  rabbit  carcasses,  as  in  dress- 
ing them  for  the  table  or  cutting  them 
up  for  such  purposes  as  feed  for  dogs, 
hogs,  foxes,  or  chickens,  or  as  bait  for 
fish  or  such  carnivorous  animals  as  coy- 
otes. In  the  Eastern  States  direct  con- 
tact in  dressing  the  carcasses  is  the  com- 
mon means  of  infection. 

Symptoms  in  man  :  Tularemia  is  likely 
to  manifest  itself  first  by  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands 
which  drain  the  region  where  the  infec- 
tion occurs,  as  those  of  the  elbow  or 
armpit  when  infection  has  occurred  on 
the  finger.  These  symptoms  probably 
will  occur  within  two  to  five  days  after 
infection.  An  inflamed  and  painful  ulcer 
may  soon  appear  at  a  point  where  an 
insect  bite  occurred,  or  at  an  abrasion  in 
the  skin  where  the  infection  has  gained 
entrance.  This  may  be  accompanied  by 
sudden  onsets  of  headache,  aching  pains, 
chills,  prostration,  general  weakness,  and 
fever.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  ex- 
ternal lesions. 

Symptoms  in  Wild  Rabbits  :  In  wild 
rabbits  a  spotting  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
with  yellowish  or  whitish  flecks  is  one  of 


the  most  characteristic  and  easily  recog- 
nized symptoms.  Stupor  or  evidence  of 
sickness  in  a  rabbit  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  especially  if  an  epizootic 
disease  is  prevalent.  Diagnosis  is  made 
by  inoculating  guinea  pigs  or  other  sus- 
ceptible animals  with  spleen  or  liver  of  a 
suspected  rabbit  or  other  wild  animal 
and  then  examining  a  culture  isolated 
after  the  animals  used  in  the  experiments 
sicken  or  die. 

Other  Animals  Susceptible:  In  addi- 
tion to  wild  rabbits  and  hares,  the  Cali- 
fornia ground  squirrel,  the  Columbia 
ground  squirrel,  the  Utah  ground  squir- 
rel, the  desert  ground  squirrel,  the  pine 
squirrel,  the  yellow-bellied  chipmunk,  the 
pocket  gopher,  the  woodchuck,  the  opos- 
sum, the  cat,  the  porcupine,  the  house 
mouse,  the  deer  mouse,  the  meadow 
mouse,  the  wood  rat,  and  the  coyote  have 
all  been  found  to  be  susceptible  to  tula- 
remia in  a  fatal  form. 

The  extent  to  which  other  rodents,  im- 
portant fur  bearers,  and  predacious  ani- 
mals, and  such  valuable  game  birds  as 
grouse,  are  susceptible  is  being  investi- 
gated. Domestic  rabbits  also  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  under  laboratory 
conditions,  but  so  far  as  known  no  cases 
of  tularemia  have  yet  been  recognized  in 
commercial  rabbitries,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  its  introduction  into 
such  places. 

There  is  no  danger  of  contracting  tu- 
laremia from  eating  rabbit  meat  if  it  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  even  though  the  ani- 
mal may  have  been  infected. 

Protective  Measures:  No  protective 
vaccine  has  thus  far  been  determined, 
nor  has  any  treatment  with  serum  or 
drugs  been  found  to  be  effective  against 
tularemia. 

Care  should  be  exercised  when  one  is 
in  the  open  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible 
bites  of  deer  flies,  ticks,  or  other  known 
carriers  of  the  infection,  particularly  in 
an  area  where  an  epizootic  of  tularemia 
is  known  to  exist. 

The  use  of  rubber  gloves  when  han- 
dling or  dressing  rabbits  or  when  skin- 
ning other  animals  that  may  be  infected 
with  the  disease  is  the  best  known  pro- 
tection against  human  infection.  This 
precaution  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
contact  with  the  blood  and  viscera.  This 
is  not  an  absolute  protection,  however, 
as  skilled  laboratory  workers  who  main- 
tain the  most  careful  precautions  when 
handling  carcasses  and  entrails  some- 
times become  infected. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  handling  fresh  skins.  It  is  un- 
likely that  skins  that  have  been  thor- 
oughly dried  over  a  period  of  three  or 
four  weeks  will  continue  to  carry  the  in- 
fective organism. 


One  attack  of  tularemia  confers  im- 
munity to  man.  Immunes,  therefore, 
should  be  employed  where  possible  in 
occupations  involving  risk  of  infection. 

Quarantine:  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  much  interest  in  liber- 
ating wild  rabbits  to  restock  hunting 
areas,  and  these  animals  have  been  ob- 
tained from  States  where  tularemia  is 
now  known  to  have  been  prevalent  peri- 
odically. 

Where  such  importation  for  restocking 
purposes  appears  desirable  it  is  impor- 
tant that  effective  quarantine  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  introduction  of  dis- 
eased animals  into  localities  where  tula- 
remia is  not  present  or  in  which  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  epi- 
zootic form. 

Present  information  indicates  that 
maintenance  of  a  quarantine  of  wild  rab- 
bits for  at  least  10  days  is  an  essential 
safeguard. 

Infected  wild  rabbits  are  likely  to  die 
within  a  period  of  five  or  six  days,  al- 
though they  may  not  invariably  do  so. 

Rabbits  which  die  after  capture,  dur- 
ing shipment,  or  while  held  in  quaran- 
tine, should  be  carefully  examined  by 
persons  capable  of  recognizing  tularemia 
or  other  diseases,  in  order  that  the  exact 
cause  of  death  may  be  diagnosed. 


ACTIVE  INTEREST  IN  PUREBREDS 

Many  requests  received  by  the  depart- 
ment early  in  January  for  literature  on 
livestock-improvement  work  through  the 
use  of  purebred  sires,  indicates  unusual 
activity  in  this  field.  The  requests  were 
not  only  for  literature  but  for  other  as- 
sistance. The  success  of  two  counties — 
Craig  in  Virginia  and  Russell  in  Ken- 
tucky— in  1927  showed  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  it  was  not  only  possible  to 
put  a  county  on  a  purebred-sire  basis 
but  that  it  was  being  done.  Many  of  the 
other  counties  of  Virginia  have  adopted 
systematic  agricultural  programs  in 
which  the  use  of  no  sires  but  purebreds 
is  one  of  the  main  aims.  Newago 
County,  Mich.,  of  which  Harold  C.  Stin- 
son  is  county  agent,  is  getting  ready 
for  a  drive  against  its  inferior  sires,  in 
which  a  bull-eradication  map  similar  to 
the  one  successfully  used  in  Craig 
County,  Va.,  is  expected  to  figure.  Many 
counties  have  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  literature  on  the 
trial  of  the  scrub  bull,  posters,  enroll- 
ment blanks,  etc. 


P.  M.  Barr,  director  of  forest  research 
in  British  Columbia,  Canada,  recently 
spent  several  days  at  the  Forest  Service 
offices  in  Washington  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  United  States  forest 
experiment  stations.  He  said  that  forest 
research  in  British  Columbia  is -being 
developed  closely  along  lines  that  are 
followed   in   this  country. 
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SAYS  POLITICS  SHOULD 
NOT  HAMPER  GAME  LAWS 


Redington  Declares  Officials  Protecting 

Wild  Life  Should  Be  Under 

the  Civil   Service 

In  an  address  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently before  the  National  Game  Con- 
ference, Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  said  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  politics  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  relating  to  wild  game. 

Hf  said  that  other  important  consider- 
ations were  research  to  afford  a  basis 
for  wise  legislation,  satisfactory  prog- 
ress of  the  water-fowl  census  that  is  now 
under  way,  and  the  imperative  need  for 
prompt  action  in  providing  refuges  for 
game. 

He  suggested  the  creation  of  public 
shooting  grounds  as  one  way  of  con- 
trolling surpluses  of  game.  He  urged 
organizations  of  sportsmen  to  give  active 
and  loyal  support  to  game  wardens 
everywhere. 

"  I  realize,"  he  said,  "  that  many  or- 
ganizations have  sounded  their  tocsin  in 
favor  of  the  elimination  of  politics  from 
game  administration,  and  while  many 
States  have,  by  enactment,  given  greater 
liberality  to  their  appointive  or  elective 
officers  in  the  handling  of  game  matters, 
there  is  still,  as  you  will  acknowledge, 
some  distance  to  travel  along  this  line 
before  we  can  conclude  that  game  ad- 
ministrators have  a  free  hand  to  carry 
out  their  ideas." 

He  asserted  the  principle  that  game 
or  conservation  commissioners  should  be 
chosen  without  regard  to  their  political 
affiliations,  but  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  their  ability  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  wild  life  conservation,  and  that 
other  executive  officers  should  hold  of- 
fice as  long  as  they  are  competent  and 
efficient  and  should  be  allowed  to  select 
their  assistants  without  regard  to  po- 
litical opinions.  He  said  the  executive 
officer  and  his  assistants  should  be  given 
the  bulwark  of  civil-service  protection. 
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TO    REPEAT   TALK    ON   MANUSCRIPTS 

The  talk,  "  Emphasizing  public  in  Pub- 
lications," made  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill, 
editorial  chief  of  the  division  of  publica- 
tions, Office  of  Information,  in  the  ex- 
tension conference  room  January  11,  will 
be  repeated  to-morrow  morning  in  the 
projection  room  of  fhe  Motion-Picture 
Laboratory,  1363  C  Street  SW.,  at  11 
o'clock.  The  talk  is  being  repeated  upon 
the  request  of  people  who  were  unable 
to  hear  it  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others  interested  in  the 
writing  and  editing  of  manuscript  of  the 
department's  information.  The  25  slides 
shown  January  11,  of  examples  of  mat- 
ter before  and  after  editing  in  the  Office 
of  Information,  will  be  shown  again  on  a 
large,  special  screen.  The  purpose  of 
the  talk  is  to  help  writers  and  editors  to 
present  the  department's  information 
clearly  and  effectively  to  the  public,  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  doing  in  the 
Office  of  Information  considerable  edi- 
torial work  which  should  be  done  before 
the  manuscript  reaches  there. 


DICKINSON  BILL  WOULD 
RAISE  CERTAIN  DUTIES 


Measure  Offered  by  Evans,  of  Montana, 

Would  Exempt  Imports  Exchanged 

for  American  Exports 

Representative  Evans,  of  Montana,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  173) 
to  exempt  from  duty  all  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  which  are 
exchanged  for  American  farm  products 
for  exportation.  This  principle  would  be 
applicable  regardless  of  whether  the  ex- 
changes were  made  directly  with  the 
producers  of  farm  products  or  not. 

Representative  Dickinson,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9765)  to  in- 
crease import  duties  on  certain  foreign 
products,  among  which  are  vegetable  oils, 
cattle,  cattle  hides,  swine  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, meats  fresh  or  preserved,  corn,  and 
oil-bearing  seeds. 

Under  a  bill  (H.  R.  9674)  introduced 
by  Representative  Hare,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  amend  an  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and 
publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and  staple 
of  cotton,  it  would  be  made  unlawful  for 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


SECRETARY  DISCUSSES 
CORN-BORER  PROGRAM 


Explains  What  the  Department  Plans  to 
Do  in  Scouting,  Quarantine,  Re- 
search,   and    Education 

The  department  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  program  for  corn- 
borer  control.  This  program  recognizes 
the  impossibility  of  the  eradication  of 
the  borer,  and  is  based  on  the  established 
policy  of  the  department  in  cooperating 
with  the  States  in  any  permanent  and 
continuous  effort  to  retard  the  spread  of 
an  injurious  insect  and  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  its  increase  to  the  point  of  se- 
rious commercial  damage. 

Following  this  policy,  the  department 
proposed  in  its  corn-borer  control  pro- 
gram to  finance  and  to  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  (1)  scouting  to  determine  the 
further  spread  of  the  borer  as  a  basis  for 
quarantine  measures,  and  (2)  all  quar- 
antine enforcement,  both  interstate  and 
within  the  States,  the  latter,  of  course, 
under  delegated  State  authority. 

The  acceptance  by  the  department  of 
full  responsibility  for  these  two  functions 
of  scouting  and  quarantine  enforcement 
was  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  State 
funds  and  personnel  hitherto  used  in 
such  work,  to  enable  the  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  to  give  their  undi- 
vided attention  and  resources  to  the 
problem  of  holding  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  borers  in  the  infested  territory 
in  each  State  below  serious  commercial 
damage. 

In  addition  to  these  control  features, 
the  department's  program  provides  for 
research  work  in  all  fields  related  to  the 
borer  problem  as  an  aid  to  future  control. 
In  this  research  the  department  wel- 
comes the  fullest  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  States  in  supplemental  research, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  coordi- 
nate in  a  practical  way  what  the  depart- 
ment and  the  States  are  doing  in  the  field 
o*  investigation  leading  to  more  effective 
methods  of  control  and  the  adaptation  of 
(Continued   on  page  S) 
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GREAT  CHANGES  OCCUR 
IN  SUPPLY  OF  BUTTER 


Creameries  Now  Produce  Three  Times 
as  Much  as  Farms — East  Con- 
centrates on  Fluid  Milk 

Two  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
butter  supply  of  the  Nation  in  recent 
years  are  significant.  One  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  butter  pro- 
duced by  creameries  as  compared  with 
the  proportion  produced  on  farms.  The 
other  is  the  striking  shift  in  the  location 
of  creameries  which  manufacture  butter. 

From  1904  to  1920  the  production  of 
creamery  butter  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  60  per  cent,  and  in  the  last 
six  years  the  production  of  creamery 
butter  has  increased  another  60  per  cent. 

Creameries  now  produce  almost  1.500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter,  as  against.  500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  farm  butter.  The  de- 
mand for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  urban  centers  in  the  East 
now  takes  the  entire  output  of  the  dairies 
surrounding  the  large  cities,  and  the 
creamery  business  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing in  the  milk  sheds  of  those  cities. 

In  1904  three  States — Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa — produced  42  per  cent 
of  all  the  creamery  butter  made  in  this 
country.  In  1920  these  three  States 
dropped  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the 
country,  but  in  1926  they  were  again 
back  to  the  percentage  of  about  20  years 
previous.  In  1904  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Delaware, 
and  New  England  were  producing  more 
than  26  per  cent  of  the  total  creamery 
butter  made  in  the  whole  country,  but 
in  1926  the  percentage  for  this  area 
dropped  to  a  little  more  than  2.6.  From 
1904  to  1926  the  Southern  States  in- 
creased their  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
total  production  of  creamery  butter  from 
about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  5.6  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  the  10  Western 
States  increased  from  9.5  to  nearly  13 
per  cent  The  area  represented  by  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  in- 
creased from  12  to  19  per  cent  in  1926. 

Minnesota  now  produces  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  butter  as  the  13 
Southern  States,  in  spite  of  the  great 
gain  in  butter  production  in  the  South  in 
recent  years.  Minnesota  now  produces 
twice  as  much  as  the  Northeastern 
States  produced  20  years  ago,  and  more 
than  seven  times  as  much  as  all  those 
States  produce  now.  The  production  of 
creamery  butter  in  Minnesota  doubled 
from  1904  to  1920.  and  it  doubled  again 
in  the  first  six  years  after  1920. 


Wisconsin  now  produces  about  the 
same  amount  of  creamery  butter  as  does 
Iowa,  but  Minnesota  produces  100.000.000 
pounds  more  than  does  either  Wisconsin 
or  Iowa.  In  20  years  Wisconsin  doubled 
her  production,  Iowa's  increased  two  and 
one-half  times,  and  Minnesota's  increased 
four  and  one-half  times. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  now 
produce  more  creamery  butter  than  was 
produced  in  the  whole  United  States  20 
years  ago. 

DICKINSON  BILL  WOULD 

RAISE  CERTAIN  DUTIES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
any  department,  bureau,  division,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  to  make 
or  issue  any  report  relative  to  the  prob- 
able acreage,  condition,  yield,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  supply,  or  price  of  cot- 
ton, unless  specifically  authorized  and 
directed  by  law  to  do  so. 

Representative  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  8221)  "to  au- 
thorize the  creation  of  organized  rural 
communities  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
reclamation  and  benefits  of  planned  rural 
development."  Under  this  measure  one 
organized  rural  community  would  be  cre- 
ated in  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  through  its 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  should  acquire 
in  each  of  these  States  enough  "  cut- 
over,  neglected,  abandoned,  or  poorly 
farmed  land "  to  create  therefrom  at 
least  200  farms  and  farm  workers'  allot- 
ments. This  land  would  be  sold  to  set- 
tlers at  an  aggregate  price  sufficient  to 
repay  the  costs  of  surveys,  reclamation, 
development,  and  administration,  and  to 
cover  service  charges,  plus  a  sum  equal 
to  10  per  cent  additional  for  contin- 
gencies. Easy  terms  for  the  repayment 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  would 
be  allowed  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  make 
advances  to  settlers  for  improvements. 

A  program  of  training  for  farming  and 
home  making  is  proposed  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
9573)  introduced  by  Representative  Old- 
field,  of  Arkansas.  This  bill  would  enable 
independent  high  schools  and  academies 
of  B  grade  or  above  to  participate  in 
appropriations  made  under  the  act  pro- 
viding for  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  agricultural  education. 

The  bill  provides  also  that  such  inde- 
pendent schools  or  academies  "  shall  have 
available  not  less  than  80  acres  of  farm 
and  pasture  lands  properly  equipped.'' 
Work  under  the  bill  would  be  done  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
supervisor  of  the  Smith-Hughes  program. 

Senator  Willis,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced 
a  bill  (S.  2786)  authorizing  and  directing 


the  Secretary  of  War  to  lease  a  certain 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  to  the  Air 
Nitrates  Corporation  and  American  Cy- 
anaraid  Co. 

Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  has  introduced 
a  bill  (S.  2658)  authorizing  tbe  President 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  from  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  independent  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government,  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  disposition  of 
documents,  files,  and  papers  not  needed 
in  current  business  and  not  possessing 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest. 

Other  bills  introduced  are : 

SENATE 

S.2793.  McMaster  (South  Dakota).  Ap- 
propriating money  for  a  highway  in  Lawrence 
County.  S.  Dak. 

S.  2739.  Trammell  (Florida).  To  establish 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Florida. 

S.  2740.  Trammell  (Florida).  To  establish 
a  national   park  in  Florida. 

S.  2718.  Johnson  (California).  Authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  California  migratory- 
bird  refuge. 

S.  2699.  Greene  (Vermont).  Appropriating 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
on  account  of  roads  and  bridges  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  the  recent  flood. 

S.  2656.  Swanson  (Virginia).  Establishing 
a  minimum  area  for  a  Shenandoah  national 
park. 

S.  2570.  Norbeek  (-South  Dakota).  To  es- 
tablish  Kendrick   National   Parle   in    Wyoming. 

S.  2571.  Norbeek  (South  Dakota).  To  re- 
vise boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

S.  2740.  Trammell  (Florida).  To  establish 
Ponce  de  Leon  National  Park  in  Florida. 

S.  2S06.  Capper  (Kansas).  To  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  certain  sugars. 

S.  2832.  Pine  (Oklahoma).  Providing  for 
horticultural  experiment  and  demonstration 
work  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  9947.  Lankford  (Georgia).  To  estab- 
lish a  farm  board  for  the  disposition  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

H.  R.  9951.  Davis  (Tennessee).  To  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  dairy  and  livestock  experi- 
ment station  at  or  near  Lewisburg.  Tenn. 

H.  R.  9770.  Hawley  (Oregon).  Authorizing 
construction  of  a  road  in  the  Umpqua  Na- 
tional Forest,  Oreg. 

H.  R.  9780.  Sinnott  (Oregon).  Granting 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

H.  R.  10021.  Morrow  (New  Mexico).  To 
establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Lea  County,  N.  Mex. 

H.  Res.  102.  Sinclair  (North  Dakota).  Pro- 
posing  legislation  to  revise  the  tariff. 


REGIONAL  EXTENSION  CONFERENCES 

Regional  conferences  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers  of  cooperative 
extension  work  are  being  held,  or  are  to 
be  held  soon,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  results  of  the  last  year's  activities 
and  of  outlining  plans  for  the  immediate 
future.  Extension  workers  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  meeting  this  week  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  during  the  convention  of 
southern  agricultural  workers,  January 
31  to  February  5.  The  Eastern  States 
conference  will  be  held  at  Itliaca,  N.  T., 
February  21-23.  The  principal  subjects 
on  the  program  for  discussion  at  this 
conference  relate  to  home  management, 
child  care  and  training,  marketing,  and 
vegetable  gardening.  Specialists  in  these 
lines  and  administrative  officers  of  the 
Eastern  States  will  attend.  Tbe  Central 
States  conference,  to  be  held  at  Urbana. 
111..  May  22-24,  will  deal  chiefly  with 
forestry,  clothing,  and  matters  of  admin- 
istration, and  will  be  attended  by  those 
whose  work  is  directly  concerned. 
Western  States  supervisory  officers  will 
meet  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  some  time  in 
July. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 


Showing  opening  dates  of  courses,  days  of 
week  classes  will  be  held,  and  where 
classes  will  meet — Enroll  now 


The  following  is  the  schedule  of  the  10 
courses  which  are  to  be  given  contingent 
upon  demand  for  them,  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  graduate  school  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Official  Record  again  as 
a  final  suggestion  to  persons  contemplat- 
ing taking  any  of  the  work  that  they 
should  make  arrangements  at  once  with 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for  enroll- 
ing. Doctor  Woods  is  director  of  the 
school.  If  an  individual  is  interested  in 
sitting  in  as  a  visitor  at  an  early  session 
of  a  class  and  conferring  with  the  lec- 
turer, he  is  welcome  to  do  so.  The  sched- 
ule below  gives  the  time  and  place  of 
class  meetings  as  far  as  has  been  de- 
termined. 

Soil  genesis,  classification,  erosion,  and  flood 
control.  (Credit.)  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marbut,  H.  H. 
Bennett,    and    S.    H.    McGrory— Mondays'  and 

Wednesdays,,  beginning  Monday,  January  30. 
Room  311,  Building  F,  Seventh  Street  SW. 

The  literature  of  rural  life.  (Credit.)  Nel- 
son Antrim  Crawford. — First  meeting  Wed- 
nesday, February  1,  when  days  for  subsequent 
meetings  will  be  determined.  Room  102,  215 
Thirteenth    Street    SW. 

Animal  genetics.  (Credit.)  Dr.  Hugh  C. 
McPhee. — Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  begin- 
ning Monday,  February  13,  Room  223-224, 
east   wing. 

Elementary  statistical  methods.  (Noncredit.) 
C.  M.  I'urvis. — Mondays  and  Fridays,  begin- 
ning Monday,  February  13,  room  411,  Bieber 
Building,  B   Street,  near  Fourteenth  SW. 

Advanced  statistical  methods.  (Credit.)  H. 
R.  ToUey  and  M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel. — Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  beginning  Tuesday,  February  21. 
Room   411    Bieber   Building. 

Review  of  mathematics.  (Noncredit.)  E.  W. 
Woolard. — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  beginning 
Thursday,  February  16.  Room  500,  200 
Fourteenth    Street    SW. 

Prices  and  price  relationships.  (Credit.)  M. 
J.  B.  Ezekiel. — Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  be- 
ginning Monday,  February  20.  Room  500, 
200  Fourteenth  Street   SW. 

Scientific  French.  (Credit.)  Dr.  H.  B.  Hum- 
phrey.— Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  beginning- 
Monday,  February  13.     Room  106,  west  wing. 

Intermediate  scientific  German.  (Noncredit.) 
Dr.  Charles  Drechsler. — Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, beginning  Tuesday,  February  14.  Room 
33,   basement,    east  wing. 

Russian.  Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber.  (Credit.) 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  beginning  Thursday, 
February  9.  Department  library  reading  room, 
Bieber   Building. 


SECRETARY  DISCUSSES 

CORN-BORER  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
farming  systems  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  the 
presence  of  the  corn  borer. 

For  scouting,  quarantine  enforcement, 
and  for  research  the  department  has  re- 
quested in  its  estimates  a  total  of  $1,257,- 
580,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
$548,000  over  the  regular  appropriation 
for  such  work  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Supplementing  this  program,  the  de- 
partment and  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges plan  for  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
tensive educational  campaign  now  being 


conducted  by  their  cooperative  extension 
service  in  infested  territory.  This  cam- 
paign is  being  supervised  in  each  State 
by  the  State  director  of  extension,  and 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents  in  infested  counties,  with 
such  assistance  as  is  available  from  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  this  de- 
partment. The  expenses  of  this  educa- 
tional work  will  be  borne  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  by  the  regular  Federal 
and  State  appropriations  for  cooperative 
extension  work.  These  features  of  the 
department's  program  are  discussed  more 
in  detail  later  in  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  general  program  just 
outlined,  there  is  the  question  of  possible 
retardation  of  spread  into  new  territory 
by  enforced  clean-up  of  the  wide  border 
areas  to  which  the  borer  has  advanced 
on  the  south  and  west.  The  reasons  why 
such  control  was  omitted  from  the  de- 
partment's program  as  submitted  to  Con- 
gress are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  department  was  frankly  skep 
tical  whether  such  a  control  effort  would 
sufficiently  retard  or  delay  spread  as  to 
be  worth  its  cost.  The  department  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  such  control  meas- 
ures, if  adequately  carried  out,  would 
retard  spread,  at  least  as  to  volume,  and 
perhaps  delay  for  a  few  years  the  general 
advance  of  the  borer  across  the  main 
Corn  Belt. 

(2)  The  unwillingness  and,  perhaps, 
inability  of  some  of  the  States  to  enforce 
the  control  in  the  lightly  infested  areas 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  of  last 
spring,  so  that  in  these  States  the  experi- 
mental control  campaign  of  last  year  did 
not  include  a  thorough  clean-up  of  the 
lightly  infested  border  counties,  as  was 
intended  in  providing  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  1927,  with  the  result  that 
normal  spread  actually  occurred  in  1927 
in  these  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  noted  under 
paragraph  (1)  above,  the  department  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  the  spread  of  the 
borer  may  possibly  be  retarded  to  some 
degree  by  the  thorough  clean-up  of  the 
border  areas  of  the  infested  territory, 
namely,  the  areas  from  which  spread 
takes  place,  but  the  department  points 
out  that  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
States  and  the  farmers  must  cooperate  in 
enforcing  such  clean-up  to  include  the 
lightly  infested  border  'areas  to  give  the 
effort  any  value  in  controlling  or  delay- 
ing spread. 

Since  the  results  of  the  $10,000,000  ex- 
perimental campaign  conducted  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  have  a  very  vital  and  deter- 
mining relation  to  important  phases  of 
control  of  the  pest  in  the  future,  it  is 
perhaps  desirable  to  discuss  these  results 


more  fully  at  this  time,  following  the 
same  with  a  statement  of  the  scouting 
and  quarantine  enforcement,  research, 
and  educational  work  which  the  depart- 
ment program  proposes. 

The  two  main  objects  of  this  campaign 
were  to  demonstrate  (1)  whether  it  was 
possible  to  retard  further  spread  of  the 
pest  by  a  thorough  farm  clean-up  of  corn, 
stalks,  etc.,  over  the  western  and 
southern  area  then  known  to  be  infested 
with  the  borer,  and  (2)  whether  such  a 
clean-up  would  result  in  the  prevention 
of  increase  and,  possibly,  in  the  actual 
reduction  of  the  number  of  borers  in  in- 
fested territory  for  the  following  year 
and  thus  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  control  as  a  continuing  farm  practice. 

The  results  of  the  1927  campaign  indi- 
cate that — 

(1)  It  is  improbable,  under  existing 
conditions  governing  State  cooperation 
in  such  effort,  that  the  natural  spread  of 
the  borer  to  new  territory  can  be  re- 
tarded materially,  although  it  is  appre- 
ciated that  the  volume  of  such  spread 
may  be  reduced  by  the  thorough  clean-up 
of  the  entire  infested  area,  inclusive  of 
the  border  counties  and  townships.  The 
inability  of  some  States  to  include  in  the 
clean-up  campaign  the  lightly  infested 
border  area,  with  the  result  that  normal 
spread  of  the  pest  occurred  as  to  such 
areas  in  1927,  has  already  been  noted. 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  borers  and  to  prevent  serious 
commercial  damage  to  corn  by  a  thor- 
ough concerted  clean-up  in  infested  ter- 
ritory. The  infestation  survey  following 
the  1927  spring  control  campaign  showed 
that  the  number  of  borers  per  100  stalks 
in  both  Ohio  and  New  York,  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  townships  in  the  con- 
trol area,  had  been  reduced.  The  reduc- 
tion in  Ohio  was  from  6  borers  per  100 
stalks  in  1926  to  5  borers  per  100  stalks 
in  1927.  The  reduction  in  New  York  was 
from  12  borers  per  100  stalks  in  1926  to 
10  borers  per  100  stalks  in  1927.  In 
Michigan,  however,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  decidedly  favorable  to 
borer  increase,  particularly  as  regards 
reinfestation  from  Canada,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  borers.  Penn- 
sylvania also  showed  an  increase.  The 
increase  in  Michigan  was  from  12  borers 
per  100  stalks  in  1926  to  27  borers  per 
100  stalks  in  1927.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
number  increased  from  7  borers  per  100 
stalks  in  1926  to  24  borers  per  100  stalks 
in  1927.  In  Indiana,  the  number  of 
borers  even  in  1927  was  less  than  1  borer 
per  100  stalks.  Over  the  whole  area,  due 
to  conditions  especially  favorable  to  borer 
increase  in  Michigan  in  1927,  there  were 
one  and  one-half  times  as  many  borers 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Thomas  Hansen,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  fo  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the 
age  of  67.  He  was  appointed  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1893,  serving  continuously  in  it  until 
date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  34 
years. 

Maetin  Hellmuth,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1906,  and  served  continuously 
in  it  until  date  -of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 

Orlando  W  Helvey,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the 
age  of  67.  He  was  apoointed  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1898,  serving  until  1912,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  employment  as  a  rural 
mail  carrier  at  Bird.  Kans.  He  was  rein- 
stated in  this  department  in  the  latter  part  of 
1912  and  was  employed  continuously  in  it 
thenceforth  until  date  of  retirement.  His 
total  service  in  the  Government  was  more 
than  29  years. 

Geobge  T.  Ieons,  associate  veterinarian  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the 
age  of  63.  He  was  appointed  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1899,  serving  continuously  in  it  until 
date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  28 
years. 

James  Kenneally,  a  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  69.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1906,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  21  years. 

Conead  Kern,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at'  the  age 
of  67.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1906  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  21  years. 

Robebt  G.  Knipple,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  November  30,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  67.  He  entered  the  Postal  Service  in  1887. 
serving  as  a  carrier  until  1890.  He  began 
service  in  this  department  in  1896,  serving 
continuously  in  it  until  date  of  retirement,  a 
period  of  more  than  34  years. 

Anton  Kostal,  a  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 

63.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in 
1893.  serving  continuously  until  date  of  re- 
tirement, a  period  of  more  than  34  years. 

Thomas  M.  Libby,  a  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  66.  He  was  appointed  in  the  department 
in  1895,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  32  years. 

Joshua  Millee,  assistant  veterinarian  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  64.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1895,  serving  continuoasly  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  32  years. 

John  Muephy,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 

64.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in 
1891,  and  left  the  service  in  1893  for  a  short 


period.  He  was  reinstated  in  1893,  serving 
continuously  until  date  of  retirement,  a  period 
of  more  than  36  years. 

Richard  Nash,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 
64.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1907,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  20  years. 

Frank  P.  Noeton,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the 
age  of  65.  He  was  appointed  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1906.  serving  in  it  continuously 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 

Samuel  I.  Rodibadgh,  an  assistant  veter- 
inarian in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
was  retired  on  December  31,  on  account  of 
age,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  appointed  in 
this  department  in  1906,  serving  in  it  continu- 
ously until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  21  years. 

John  F.  J.  Ryan,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 
66.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in 
1908,  serving  in  it  continuously  until  date  of 
his  retirment,  a  period  of  more  than  19 
years. 

Heney  Schopp,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  63.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1893,  serving  in  it  continuously  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  34  years. 

Henry  V.  Smith,  an  assistant  veterinarian 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  67.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1906,  serving  in  it  continuously 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
21  years. 

Samuel  M.  Springer,  an  assistant  veter- 
inarian in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
was  retired  on  December  31,  on  account  of 
age,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  was  appointed  in 
this  department  in  1908,  serving  in  it  continu- 
ously until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  19  years. 

Haeey  H.  Steatton,  a  senior  lay  inspector 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at 
the  age  of  63.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1906,  serving  in  it  continuously 
until  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 

John  H.  Yoos,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  70.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  in  1882,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1887,  when  discharged.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  this  department  in  1906,  serving 
in  it  continuously  until  date  of  retirement,  a 
period  of  more  than  26  years. 

Robebt  Youngs,  a  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age 
of  64.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1906,  serving  in  it  continuously  until  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  21  years. 

(All  of  these  persons  were  in  the  group 
retiring  at  the  age  of  62  years  on  account  of 
occupations  being  hazardous,  requiring  great 
physical  effort  and  necessitating  exposure  to 
severe  heat  or  cold.  Assignment  to  this  group 
was  determined  jointly  by  the  department  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  retirement  act.) 


NEW  MAILING  LISTS 

The   Office  of  Information  has  estab- 
lished the  following  new  mailing  lists: 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

BS-ERC. 

Biological 

Local  rodent-control  lead- 

Survey. 

ers,  Eastern  States. 

BS-FO... 

do...' 

Field     stations     of     the 
bureau. 

FNS-19... 

Agricultural 

Foreign  news  service  on 

Economics. 

vegetables. 

IF-BR... 

Information 
(Press  Serv- 
ice). 

Brewers'  papers. 

MIO 

Animal       In- 

Individuals,   firms,    and 

dustry. 

corporations   connected 
with  animal-casing  in- 
dustry. 
Miscellaneous       publica- 

369  

Information 

(Publica- 
tions). 
do 

tions  series. 

369-F 

Miscellaneous       publica- 

tions series,  foreign  ad- 

dresses. 

OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Procurement  of  Gasoline,  Oil,  and  Motor  Car 
Storage  and  Repairs  from  the  Pest  Office 
Department 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  91 — January  13. 
1928. — Below  is  the  text  of  Bulletin  No.  56, 
Supplement  No.  2,  of  the  Chief  Coordinator, 
"Available  Government  Facilities. — Motor  Ve- 
hicle Repairs,  Storage,  and  Supplies  Furnished 
by  Post  Office  Department."  A  new  feature 
covered  by  the  supplement  is  the  offer  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  furnish  live  and 
dead  storage  and  repairs  of  Government  cars 
where  feasible.  All  bureaus  of  the  department 
are  requested  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
saving  and  convenience  in  this  new  proposal. 

The  Chief  Coordinator's  bulletin  refers  to 
applications  for  the  service.  This  does  not 
mean  that  existing  arrangements  must  be 
covered  by  new  requests ;  services  already 
established  may  be  continued  without  further 
formality.  But  if  bureaus  desire  service  not 
hitherto  arranged  for,  either  in  the  form  of 
purchase  of  gasoline  and  oil  or  of  storage  and 
repairs,  their  requests  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Sales, 
and  Traffic  for  transmittal  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Such  requests  should,  of  course, 
contain  the  information  indicated  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  supplement. 

Settlement  of  accounts  will  continue  to  fol- 
low •  the  plan  outlined  in  P.  B.  A.  Circular 
No.  13  of  August  3,  1925.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary, however,  to  maintain  further  the 
record  of  savings  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  circular. 

Bulletin  No.  56,  Supplement  No.  2,  of  the  Chief 
Coordinator 

The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
consider  any  reasonable  request  from  and  to 
render  service  to  otber  departments  and  estab- 
lishments in  connection  with  the  repair  and/or 
storage  of  motor  vehicles,  owned  or  operated 
by  Federal  activities  and  to  make  sales  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  to  them,  provided 
it  can  do  so  advantageously  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  without  detriment  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Applications  for  service  should  be  for- 
warded by  heads  of  departments  or  estab- 
lishments to  the  Postmaster  General.  These 
applications  should  state  whether  general 
authority  is  desired  or  if  only  single  trjucks, 
or  all  trucks  in  a  given  area,  are  included. 
When  authority  is  requested  for  all  trucks  in 
an  area  or  when  general  authority  is  re- 
quested,' a  statement  should  be  made  of  the 
approximate  number  of  vehicles  involved  and 
their  make  and  capacity.  Applications  should 
only  be  made  in  cases  where  funds  are  avail- 
able to  make  payment  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. 

A  fixed  charge  for  the  storage  of  motor 
vehicles  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
month  for  dead  storage  and  $10  per  month 
for  live   storage. 

Repairs  will  be  made  to  motor  vehicles 
on  the  same  basis  as  repairs  to  the  Postal 
Service  trucks  used  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Such  mechanical  service  does  not  include 
the  routine  servicing  of  vehicles,  such  as 
draining  crank  cases,  lubrication,  washing, 
adjusting  brakes  and  bands,   tire  service,   etc. 

Gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  will  be  sold 
at  contract  price,  plus  a  surcharge  of  1  cent 
per  gallon  to  cover  loss  and  handling. 

In  making  application  for  the  foregoing 
service  the  head  of  the  department  or  es- 
tablishment should  state  the  manner  in  which 
settlement  will  be  made,  in  order  that  ap- 
propriate instructions  may  be  given  post- 
masters concerning  the  method  of  rendering 
bills  that  will  be  submitted  on  the  first  of 
each  month  covering  the  cost  of  services 
performed  or  materials  furnished  during  the 
previous  month. 

Memorandum  of  the  Chief  Clerk 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  depart- 
ment adjutant,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
permission  may  be  given  to  employees  to  at- 
tend the  memorial  exercises  to  be  held  in  the 
riding  hall  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  15  in  honor  of  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  destruction  of  the 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  in  1898. 
Employees  may  be  released  unless  absence 
from  duty  would  be  detrimental  to  the  serv- 
ice. The  time  will  be  charged  to  annual  leave 
or  to  leave  without  pay  if  annual  leave  is 
i  xliausted. 
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SECRETARY  DISCUSSES 

CORN-BORER  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  S) 
in  1927  as  there  were  in  1926.  This 
showing,  however,  compares  favorably 
with  the  increase  to  four  times  as  many 
in  1926  as  there  were  in  1925,  when  no 
such  unified  control  effort  was  attempted. 
The  figure  for  the  whole  area  is  14  borers 
per  100  stalks  in  1927  as  compared  with 
9  borers  per  100  stalks  in  1926.  Without 
any  control  effort  we  probably  would 
have  had  over  the  whole  area  four  or 
five  times  as  many  borers  in  1927  as  in 
1926,  or  from  35  to  45  borers  per  100 
stalks.  This  result  is  strongly  encourag- 
ing to  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  control 
the  borer  in  infested  territory.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  department  that  serious 
commercial  injury  by  the  corn  borer  can 
be  largely  prevented  if  farmers  will  ad- 
here to  the  low-cutting,  clean  plowing, 
poling,  raking,  and  burning  methods  of 
control. 

In  addition  to  these  two  main  objects 
of  the  campaign,  the  work  of  1927 
further  supported  and  demonstrated  con- 
clusions which  have  come,  to  be  generally 
accepted  relative  to  the  borer,  namely : 

(1)  It  is  possible  to  prevent,  for  the 
most  part,  long-distance  spread  of  the 
borer  by  human  agencies.  The  fact  that 
no  instance  has  been  reported  of  a  jump 
of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  by  the  borer 
that  could  be  properly  credited  to  trans- 
portation by  human  agency  indicated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
strict  quarantine  as  far  as  movement  by 
human  agencies  is  concerned. 

(2)  It  is  not  possible  to  eradicate  the 
borer,  which  fact  the  department  has  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  past.  Repeated 
field  tests  made  in  the  1927  campaign 
demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  every  borer  over  any  consider- 
able area. 

The  bearing  on  the  future-control  pro- 
gram of  the  two  important  phases  of  the 
1927  campaign,  namely,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  practicability  of  farm  control  and 
the  indication  that  spread  may  be  re- 
tarded by  clean-up  of  border  areas,  is 
discussed  below. 

Since  the  results  of  the  campaign  dem- 
onstrated that  by  the  use  of  known  con- 
trol methods,  and  in  spite  of  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  farmers  could  greatly 
retard  the  increase  in  borers  or  actually 
reduce  their  numbers,  as  resulted,  for 
example,  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  this  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign  can  be  regarded  as 
having  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
Until  such  a  large-scale  demonstration 
had  been  made,  both  with  respect  to  local 
benefit  from  reduction  in  the  number  of 
borers  as  well  as  to  the  retardation  of 
spread,  it  was  recognized  that  the  farm- 
ers could  not  justly  be  asked  to  under- 
take the  added  expense  of  clean-up  and 
other  essential  control  measures.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  department  that 
if  the  experiment  clearly  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  known  control  meas- 
ures, further  control  effort  of  that  nature 
would  be  assumed  as  a  continuing  farm 
practice  by  the  States  and  farmers  con- 
cerned. In  other  words,  it  was  fully  ap- 
preciated that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  underwrite,  as  a  continuing 
policy,  the  local  or  regional  control  of 
the  corn  borer  any  more  than  it  could 
similarly  underwrite  the  control  of  other 


farm  pests,  and  this  phase  of  control  un- 
der the  program  of  the  department  has 
been  left  as  already  indicated  to  the 
States  concerned. 

The  outcome  of  the  campaign  in  re- 
spect to  what  may  be  considered  its  pri- 
mary object,  namely,  the  possibility  of 
controlling  and  retarding  spread  of  the 
pest  to  new  territory  by  a  thorough 
clean-up  of  the  lightly  infested  border 
counties  and  townships  as  noted,  was  in- 
terfered with  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  clean-up  was  not  carried  out  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  due 
to  the  unwillingness  and,  perhaps,  inabil- 
ity of  these  States  to  enforce  such  clean- 
up under  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
such  areas  of  very  slight  infestation. 
Nevertheless,  the  clean-up  of  last  year  as 
actually  conducted  over  other  large  areas 
gave  a  reasonable  demonstration  that  a 
thorough  clean-up  of  lightly  infested  bor- 
der counties  and  townships  may  retard 
spread  and  perhaps  delay  for  a  few  years 
the  general  invasion  by  this  pest  of  the 
important  Corn  Belt  to  the  south  and 
west  of  its  present  area  of  infestation. 
Such  clean-up  as  has  just  been  discussed, 
namely,  strictly  for  the  retardation  of 
spread,  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 
States  concerned  and  under  adequate 
State  legislation. 

The  program  of  the  department  for  the 
further  control  of  the  borer,  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
statement,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
the  phases  of  (1)  quarantine  and  con- 
trol, (2)  education,  and  (3)  research. 

In  connection  with  the  quarantine  and 
control  work,  the  department  plans  to 
continue  the  very  thorough  system  of 
scouting  to  determine  as  promptly  and 
definitely  as  possible  the  extent  of  the 
current  natural  spread  of  the  borer.  Its 
program  calls  for  the  maintenance  of 
strict  quarantine  lines  throughout  the 
entire  infested  area,  to  prevent  long-dis- 
tance spread  by  commercial  or  other 
movement  of  corn  or  other  infested 
plants.  This  prevention  of  long-distance 
spread  is  primarily  a  Federal  activity 
and  the  department's  program  would  re- 
lieve the  States  of  future  financial  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  it.  Funds  to 
the  extent  of  $887,660  have  been  recom- 
mended for  quarantine  and  control  work. 
Education  of  farmers  and  the  public 
in  effective  corn-borer  control  is  regarded 
as  the  line  of  work  which  must  be 
strongly  emphasized  if  voluntary  control 
of  the  borer  by  farmers  in  infested  ter- 
ritory is  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  vigorously 
the  educational  work  which  was  organ- 
ized by  the  department's  extension  serv- 
ice, in  cooperation  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  infested  area,  in 
1927.  The  educational  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  county  agricultural 
agents  in  the  counties  in  the  infested 
territory,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  directors  of  extension  with  such 
cooperation  from  the  department's  ex- 
tension service  as  is  practicable.  Dem- 
onstrations in  control  methods  at  field 
meetings,  automobile  tours  by  farmers  to 
heavily  infested  fields  and  illustrated 
talks  at  community  meetings  are  some  of 
the  methods  which  will  be  used  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  methods  of 
control  which  research  has  shown  to  be 
effective.  Bulletins,  circulars,  posters, 
motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  ex- 


hibits also  will  be  freely  used.  News 
of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  and 
information  regarding  control  measures 
will  be  supplied  regularly  to  all  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  the  area.  A 
news  picture  service  illustrating  methods 
of  control  that  can  be  carried  out  by 
farmers  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  service  to  newspapers.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  department  and  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  to  maintain  a  well- 
organized  educational  service  through 
which  farmers  may  receive  the  latest  re- 
liable information  on  borer  control  in  a 
form  that  will  enable  them  to  put  such 
information  promptly  into  pratical  use. 
The  research  program,  for  which  the 
department  is  asking  $369,920,  will  en- 
able department  investigators,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  to  make 
careful  studies  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  insect,  of  its  relation  to 
its  environment,  of  the  effectiveness  of 
insecticides,  and  of  the  insect's  reactions 
toward  lights  and  chemicals,  the  discov- 
ery, importation,  and  liberation  of  para- 
sites of  the  borer,  the  development  of 
mechanical  means  of  control,  the  breed- 
ing of  various  varieties  of  corn  tolerant 
to  corn-borer  attack,  or  possibly  resistant 
strains,  and  the  necessary  adjustment  of 
farm  practices  and  relative  costs  of  vari- 
ous special  and  regular  farm  operations 
to  control  the  borer. 

An  extensive  program  of  research  on 
every  phase  of  the  corn-borer  problem  is 
in  progress  and  will  be  extended  next 
year.  Much  of  this  work  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  experiment  stations. 
The  program  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  department  and  the  States 
and  by  a  joint  committee  representing 
the  Association  of  Economic  Entomolo- 
gists, the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  and  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Association.  The  program  for  re- 
search, therefore,  represents  the  best 
judgment  of  the  scientists  of  this  country. 
The  investigations  conducted  by  the 
department  in  Europe  appear  to  be  of 
special  significance  and  interest.  The 
department  has  been  studying  the  para- 
sites of  the  corn  borer  in  Europe  for 
nine  years.  It  has  liberated  more  than 
2.000,000  parasites  in  the  United  States 
and  introduced  12  species,  7  of  which 
have  become  established.  One  French 
and  two  American  specialists  located  in 
southern  France  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  They  have  traveled  exten- 
sively in  other  countries  and  have  had 
the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  Euro- 
pean investigators.  The  life  history  of 
several  of  these  parasites  has  been  com- 
pletely worked  out  and  numerous  facts 
regarding  others  have  been  discovered. 
Much  of  this  information  has  already 
been  published  and  other  extensive  papers 
on  the  subject  are  in  press.  In  addition 
the  department  has  had  two  men,  with 
assistants,  engaged  for  three  years  in 
collecting  information  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  the  various  types  of  European 
corn  farming  to  the  existing  infestation 
of  the  borer  and  determining  the  effects 
of  such  methods  on  the  control  of  the 
pest.  These  men  have  just  returned  to 
America  to  report  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  This  research  work  in 
Europe  will  be  materially  expanded  un- 
der the  future  program  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Purebred  Dairy-Sire  Introduction.    (Circular  6-C.) 
By     W.     E.     Wintermeyer.    associate     dairy 
husbandman,     Bureau     of    Dairy    Industry. 
Pp.  2i,  figs.  13.     November,  1927. 
The   purpose   of   this    circular    is   to    supply 
information     to     the     State     dairy     extension 
specialists  in  organizing  and  conducting   cam- 
paigns for  the  introduction  of  purebred  dairy 
sires.      The    steps    in    conducting    county-wide 
and      statewide      scrub-bull-eradication      cam- 
paigns, are  discussed  in  detail.     Brief  descrip- 
tions of  cooperative  bull  associations  and  bull 
clubs     are    given.       The    publication    is    well 
illustrated,    especially   along   the   line   of    pub- 
licity work  used  in  campaigns. 

Costs  and  Methods  of  Fattening  Beef  Cattle  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  1919-1923.  (Technical  Bulle- 
tin 23-T.)  By  R.  H.  Wilcox,  agricultural 
economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  others.  Pp.  114,  figs.  16.  De- 
cember, 1927. 

Gives  information  for  five  representative 
feeding  districts  and  shows  the  influence  of 
different  methods  and  practices  upon  the  costs 
and  returns.  The  information  was  gathered 
in  the  period  1919-1923.  The  study  was  un- 
dertaken under  a  joint  arrangement  between 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tables  that  appear  in  the  text,  more 
than  50  pages  of  detailed  tables  are  presented. 

Smuts    of    Wheat    and    Rye    and    Their    Control. 

(Farmers'   Bulletin   1540-F.)      By   W.   H.   Tis- 

dale,  formerly  pathologist,  and  V.  F.  Tapke, 

associate   pathologist,    office   of   cereal  crops 

and    diseases,    Bureau    of    Plant    Industry. 

Pp.   17,   figs.  8.     December,   1927. 

This   bulletin   deals,   in   popular   style,   with 

the    various    smut   fungi   which    attack   wheat 

and    rye    with-  special    reference   to    their    life 

history,  distinguishing  characters,  and  control. 

Included  also  is  a  table  listing  all  the  cereal 

smuts  controlled  by  seed  treatment  and  giving 

directions   for   applying  the   treatments.      The 

bulletin    gives    special     consideration     to     the 

copper  carbonate  dust  treatment  of  the  seed. 

This   is    a   relatively    new   and    simple,    cheap, 

and  effective  measure  for  controlling  stinking 

smut  and   flag  smut   of  wheat,    stem   smut   of 

rye.  and  covered-kernel  smut  of  sorghum  and 

millet. 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.     Vol.  35,  No. 
10,  November  15,  1927.     Pp.  865-960.     il. 
Contexts : 

Studied  in  Natural  Hybridization  of 
Wheat.  (G-598)  By  Clyde  E.  Leighty, 
agronomist  in  charge  of  eastern  wht-at 
Investigations,  and  J.  W.  Taylor,  asso- 
ciate agronomist,  office  of  cereal  crops 
and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  Relation  of  Atmospheric  Humidity  to 
the  Deterioration  of  Evaporated  Apples 
in  Storage.  (G-602)  By  Charles  W. 
Culpepper,  associate  physiologist,  and 
Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  physiologist,  office 
of  horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 
Dehulling  Barley  Seed  with  Sulphuric 
Acid  to  Induce  Infection  with  Covered 
Smut.  (G—605)  By  Fred  N.  Briggs, 
assistant  pathologist,  office  of  cereal 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  associate  in  agronomy, 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 
The  Growth  of  Bacillus-  radioicola  on  Ar- 
tificial Media  Containing  Various  Plant 
Extracts.  (R-6)  By  F.  E.  Allison, 
chemist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils. 
Relation  of  Temperature  to  Growth  of 
Penicillium  italicum  and  P.  digitatum 
and  to  Citrus  Fruit  Decay  Produced  b\ 
These  Fungi.  (Calif.  48)  By  H.  S. 
Fawcett,  plant  pathologist,  graduate 
school  of  tropical  agriculture  and  citrus 
experiment  station.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  W.  R.  Barger,  associate 
physiologist,  office  of  horticulture,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 
The  Resistance  of  Certain  Varieties  of 
Winter  Wheat  to  Artificially  Produced 
Low  Temperatures.  (Kans.  52)  By 
Donald  D.  Hill,  instructor  in  agronomy, 
and  S.  C.  Salmon,  professor  of  farm 
crops,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 
Relation  between  Water  and  Potash  in 
Plant  Production.  (Mass.  19)  By  Fred 
W.  Morse,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


The  Influence  of  Position  of  Cattle,  as 
to  Standing  and  Lving,  on  the  Rate  of 
Metabolism.  (Pa.  26)  By  E.  B.  Forbes, 
director,  institute  of  animal  nutrition. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  others. 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.      Vol.  35,  No. 

11,  December  1,  1927.  Pp.  961-1055.  il. 
Contexts : 

Tylenchus  pratensis  and  Various  Other 
Nemas  Attacking  Plants.  (G-600)  By 
G.  Steiner,  office  of  nematology,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant   Industry. 

The  Occurrence  of  Acetaldehyde  in  Bart- 
lett  Pears  and  Its  Relation  to  Pear 
Scald  and  Breakdown.  (G-609)  By  C. 
P.  Harley,  assistant  physiologist,  and 
D.  F.  Fisher,  pathologist,  office  of  fruit 
diseases,   Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Wound  Periderm  Formation  in  the  Po- 
tato as  Affected  by  Temperature  and 
Humidity.  (G-597)  By  Ernst  Artschwa- 
ger,  associate  pathologist,  office  of  sugar 
plants.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Some  Relations  of  the  Phospholipins  in 
Seeds  to  Other  Constituents.  (Okla. 
10)  By  N.  B.  Guerrant,  associate  chem- 
ist, department  of  agricultural  chem- 
ical research,  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Relation  of  Temperature  to  Rate  and  Type 
of  Fermentation  and  to  Quality  of  Com- 
mercial Sauerkraut.  (Wis.  43)  By  H. 
B.  Parmele.  departments  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  agricultural  bacteriology, 
University   of  Wisconsin,   and  others. 

Strain  Variations  and  Host  Specificity  of 
the  Root-nodule  Bacteria  of  the  Pea 
Group.  (Wis.  44)  By  G.  E.  Helz,  I.  L. 
Baldwin,  and  E.  B.  Fred,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  lias  for 
sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment which  are  no  longer  available  free.  He 
will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  request. 
Readers  of  The  Recoed  may  render  a  service 
in  the  distributioti  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  those  with  whom  they  co-me  in 
contact  of  the  availability  of  these  free  price 
lists. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Burch,  D.  S.  (Animal  Industry).  The  veter- 
inary situation.  North  Amer.  Vet.,  v.  8, 
no.   11,  p.  24-26.      November  1927. 

Hall.  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  The  parasite 
problems  of  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Central  America. 
Jrn.  Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  70  (n.  s.  v. 
23),  no.  6,  pp.  935-946.     March  1927. 

Idem.     Rockefeller  Foundation  Quart. 

Bull.   v.   1.   no.   1,   pp.    14-28.   July   1927. 

Prescriptions     for     mange     in     dogs. 

Vet.    Med.,    v.    22,    no.    1,    p.    41.      January 
1927. 

Recent    developments    on    the    use    of 

carbon    tetrachloride.       North     Amer.    Vet., 
v.  8,  no.  11,  pp.  49-53.     November  1027. 

Henley.  R.  R.,  Dorset,  M.,  Moskey.  H.  E.  (Am- 
man Industry).  Precipitation  of  lethal 
principle  of  tuberculin  by  ammonium  sul- 
phate. Jrn.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Asso.,  v.  72 
(n.  s.  v.  25),  no.  3,  pp.  363-366.  Decem- 
ber 1927. 

Imes,  M.  (Animal  Industry).  Demodectic  or 
follicular  mange  in  cattle.  Jrn.  Amer. 
Leather  Chem.  Assn.,  v.  22.  no.  10,  pp.  531- 
533.     October  1927. 

Price.  E.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  A  new  nema- 
tode, Xematodirus  antilocaprae,  from  tho 
prong-horn  antelope,  with  a  key  to  the 
species  of  Nematodirus.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus..  v.  71.  Art.  22.  pp.  1-^L     July  7.  1927. 

Schaffer.  J.  M.,  Tilley.  F.  W.  (Animal  Indus- 
try!. Further  investigations  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  chemical  constitution  and 
the  germicidal  activity  of  alcohols  and  phe- 
nols. Jrn.  of  Bact.,  v.  14.  no.  4.  pp.  259- 
273.     October  1927. 

Schwartz,  B.  (Animal  Industry).  The  life 
history  of  tapeworms  of  the  genus  Meso- 
cestoides.  Science,  v.  66,  no.  1696.  pp. 
17-18.     July  1,  1927. 


Wight,  A.  E.  (Animal  Industry).  A  general 
survey  of  the  national  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation work.  North  Amer.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  1, 
pp.  35-41.     January  1928. 

Gilchrist,  Donald  A.  (Biological  Survey). 
Controlling  rodent  pests  in  Arizona.  The 
Associated  Arizona  Producer,  vol.  6,  nos.  18 
and  19,  pp.  6,  7,  and  S,  respectively,  illus. 
December  1  and  15,  1927. 

Mills,  Ernest  M.  (Biological  Survey).  Con- 
trol of  mice  in  orchards.  Rural  New 
Yorker,  vol.  86,  p.  1545-1546,  illus.  De- 
cember 24,  1927. 

Redington.  Paul  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Back 
up  your  game  wardens  [editorial].  Field 
and  Stream,  vol.  32,  no.  10,  p.  15.  Febru- 
ary 1928. 

Barnes.  W.  C.  (Forest  Service).  The  na- 
tional game  conference.  Field  Illustrated. 
January  1928.  pp.  13-14,  40,  44.  46. 

Bradner.  M..  and  Fullaway,  S.  V.,  jr.  (Forest 
Service).  Size  of  timber,  amount  of  defect, 
important  factors  in  lumbering.  The  Tim- 
berman,  December  1927.  pp.  3S-^0,  44-46. 

Chapline.  W.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Water- 
shed protection  on  cattle  ranges.  The  Pro- 
ducer, December  1927,  pp.  3—6. 

French.  G.  E.  (Forest  Service)..  Moisture 
content  change  in  lumber  during  rail  ship- 
ment. The  Lumberman.  December  1927, 
p.  1S9. 

Greeley.  W.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Conditions 
in  Superior  national  forest  region.  Ameri- 
can Game,  November  1927.  pp.  91-93.  104. 

Guthrie.  J.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Europe's 
farm  forests.  Four  L  Lumber  News.  Jan- 
uarv  1928.  p.  10. 

Snapshots  of  European  forests.  1 :  In 

a   fir    forest    of   France.      American    Forests 
and  Forest  Life,   January   192S.   pp.   26-28. 

David     Douglas,     Oregon     Pioneer. 

Mazama.  December  1927.  p.  89. 

Hanzlik,  E.  J.  (Forest  Service).  The  uses  of 
northwestern  woods.  Four  L  Lumber  News, 
January    1928,   pp.   6,   44—15. 

Hoffman.  B.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Report  of 
Spark  Arrester  Committee.  Timberman. 
November  1927,  p.  82. 

Rue.  J.  D..  and  others  (Forest  Service).  A 
semi-chemical  pulping  process.  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  October 
1927.  pp.  611-613. 

Thompson.  M.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Uncle 
Sam's  first  timber  sale.  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life.  January  1928,  pp.  17-19. 

Black,  O.  F.,  and  Kelly.  J.  W.  (Plant  In- 
dustry).  Pseudo  ephedrine  from  Edphedra 
alara."  American  Journal  of  Pharmacv,  vol. 
99     pp.    748-751.     December    1927. 

Darrow.  G.  M.  (Plant  Industry).  What  fruit 
bleeders  are  doing.  Grain  Growers'  Guide. 
vol.  21,  pp.  5,  23.     January  2,  1928.     no.  1. 

Dewev,  L.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  La  ceiba 
v  sus  productos.  Hacienda  vol.  23,  pp. 
26-27.     January,   1928. 

Flint,  L.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Paper  mulch 
trials  at  Arlington  experiment  farm.  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  14,  p.  628. 
December  1927.     no.   10. 

Stuart.  W.  (Plant  Industry  ).  Echoes  from 
Pacific  Northwest  potato  growers'  associa- 
tion meeting.  American  Produce  Grower, 
vol.  3,  p.  17.     January  1928.     no.  1. 

(Plant  Industry).  The  potato  out- 
look. American  Produce  Grower,  vol.  3, 
p.   13.     January  1928.     no.   1. 

(Plant    Industry).     The    present    po- 


tato outlook.  American  Produce  Grower, 
vol.  2,  p.  2.     December  1927.     no.  2. 

Thome.  G.  (Plant  Industry).  Growers,  meet 
Mr.  Sugar-beet  nematode.  Through  the 
Leaves,   vol.   16.  pp.   15-18.     January   1928. 

(Plant  Industry).  Nail  the  nema- 
tode. Through  the  Leaves,  vol.  16,  pp.  11- 
14.     January  1928. 

Young,  H.  M.  (Plant  Industry).  Weak  tas- 
sel. Heritable  character  of  maize  XXX. 
Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  18,  pp.  505-510. 
November  1927. 

[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  60i.)  These  regulations- 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not.] 


The  occurrence  of  pinworms  in  go;ifs 
in  the  United  States.  North  Amer.  Vet.. 
v.  8,  no.  10,  pp.  22-23.     October  1927. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Fergus  Co.  (Mont.)  agricultural  economic  con- 
ference. 1st.  Lewistown,  Mont.,  1927.  A 
program  for  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  ^Fergus  County,  Montana.  Lewistown, 
1927. 

Grayson  Co.  (Va.)  agricultural  advisory  coun- 
cil. A  five-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Grayson  County, 
Virginia.  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Virginia  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  and  poly- 
technic  institute,    1927. 

Ionescu-Sisesti,  George.  Structure  agraire  et 
production  agricole  de  la  Roumanie.  Buch- 
arest, Imprimerie  "Adeverul  "  et  "  Dimi- 
neata,"    1924. 

DOMESTIC     ANIMALS,     VETERINARY     SCIENCE 

Baillon,  L.  M.  E.     Sur  l'etlologie  et  le  traite- 

ment  de  la  cachexie  osseause  bovine.     Paris, 

Vigot,  1927.     These — Ecole  nationale  veteri- 

naire  d'Alfort. 
Bonhomme,   Henri.     Contribution  a.  l'etude  de 

la    fievre    typlioide    du    cheva.l.      Paris,    Le 

Frangois,  1926. 
Giraud,  Antoine.     Est-ce  la  fin  du  cheval  ?    Mo- 

teur  anim6  et  mecanisme.     Paris,  G.  Ficker. 

1927. 

DAIRYING 

Koestler,    G.    A.      Ueber   miiehbildung.      Bern. 

Verbandsdruckerei  a.  g.,  1926. 
Rennes.  Jacques.     La  question  du  lait.     Paris, 

Masson,  1927. 

SOIL 

Comber,  N.  M.  An  introduction  to  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  soil.  New  York.  Long- 
mans,  Green,   1927. 

FIELD     CROPS 

Draghetti,  A.     Forme  e  limiti  dello  xerofitismo 

nel   frumento.      Forli,   Valbonesi.   1927. 
Congreso  nacional  de  cafeteros,  1927.     Acuer- 

dos  y   conclusiones.     Medellin    [1927?] 
Messedaglia,  Luigi.     II  mais  e  la  vita   rurale 

italiana.       Piacenza,     Federazione    italiana 

del  consorzi  agrari,  1927. 
Rosenfeld,  A.  H.     A  monograph  of  sugar-cane 

varieties.     Rio  Piedras,   1927.      (Porto  Rico 

Dept.    of    agriculture.      Journal    v.    11.    no. 

1-4.) 
Sakharotrest     (Soviet    Union)     The    selection, 

breeding,    and    culture    of    sugar-beet    seeds 

in  the  Soviet  Union.     New  York  city,  Am- 

torg  trading  corporation   [1927?] 

FORESTRY 

Charles,  A.  Bois  coloniaux.  [Le  Havre,  Jour- 
nal Le  Havre,  1926?] 

Newell,  A.  C.  Wood  and  lumber.  Peoria, 
111.,  Manual  arts  press,   1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Congr^s  commercial  du  raisin  de  table.  1st. 
Agen,  1925.  M<§moires  &  comptes  rendus. 
Paris,  Compagnie  d'Orl6ans,  1925. 

Vilmorin,  H.  L.  de.  Catalogue  methodique  et 
synonymique  des  varies  de  pommes  de 
terre  qui  ont  et6  cultiv^es  depuis  "25  ans  a 
Verrieres-le-Buisson.  Ed.  4.  Paris,  Vil- 
morin   Andrieux,    1927. 

MINERALOGx 

Winchell.  N.  H.  Elements  of  optical  min- 
eralogy. Ed.  2.  pt.  1.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1922. 

CHEMISTRY,    CHEMICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Buswell,  A.  M.  The  chemistry  of  water  and 
sewage  treatment.  New  York,  Chemical 
catalog  company,  1928.  (American  chemi- 
cal   society.     Monograph    series,   no.    38.) 

Grafe,  Victor.  Handbuch  der  organischen 
warenkunde.  v.  1,  pt.  2.  Stuttgart, 
Poechel,   1927. 

Perry,  E.  Varnishes,  driers,  and  drying  oils. 
New  York,  Oil,  paint  and  drug  reporter, 
1927. 

Pilcher,  R.  B.  The  profession  of  chemistry. 
Rev.  ed.     London,  The  Institute,  1927. 

Richardson,  W.  D.  The  current  significance 
of  the  word  alum.  Chicago,  Commonwealth 
press,  1927. 

FOOD 

Andersson,  Gunnar.  Vart  dagliga  brod.  Ed. 
3.    Stockholm,  H.   Gebers,  1918. 

Brooks.  R.  O.  Critical  studies  in  the  legal 
chemistry  of  foods.  New  York,  Chemical 
catalog  company,  1927. 

Darrah,  J.  E.  Modern  baking  powder.  Chi- 
cago, Commonwealth  press,   1927. 

DRUGS 

Cushny,  A.  R,  A  textbook  of  pharmacology 
and  therapeutics.  Ed.  2.  Philadelphia, 
Lea,  1901. 


Himmelbaur.  Wolfgang.  Erlauterungen  zur 
drogen-weltkarte.  Wieri,  Freytag  &  Berndt, 
1927. 

BACTERIOLOGY,    DISINFECTION 

Besson,  Albert,  and  Ehringer,  G.  La  pratique 
de  la  desinfection.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1926. 

Conn,  H.  J.  An  elementary  laboratory  guide 
in  general  bacteriology.  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins,  1927. 

Nowak,  J.  I.  Documenta  microbiologia ; 
mikrophotographischer  atlas  der  bakterien, 
der  pilze  und  der  protozoen.  v.  1.  Jena, 
G.  Fischer,  1927. 

PATHOLOGY 

Belin.  M.  L.  E.  Les  complexes  vaccine- 
aphteux.     Paris,  Vigot,  1927. 

Perin,  Arrigo.  Le  micosi  polmonari  e  gen- 
eralita  sui  raiceti  patogeni.  Siena,  Libreria 
editrice  senese,  1925.  (Trattato  di  mico- 
patologia  umana,  diretto  dal  Gino  Pol- 
lacci.     vol.   I.) 

Urbain,  Achille.  La  reaction  de  fixation  ap- 
plique>  au  diagnostic  de  certaines  maladies 
microbiennes  ou  parasitaires.  Paris,  Revue 
de  pathologie  compared  et  d'hygiene  gener- 
ale,  1927. 

ZOOLOGY 

Delassus,  M.,  Balachowsky,  A.,  Brichet,  J., 
Lepigre,  A.  Les  ennemis  des  cultures 
fruitieres  en  Algerie  et  les  moyens  pratiques 
de  les  combattre.  Alger,  Imprimerie  La 
typo-litho   [1927?] 

Demoll,  Reinhard.  Der  Aug  der  insekten  und 
der  vogel.     Jena,   Fischer,   1918. 

Metalnikoff,  S.  I.  L'infection  microbienne  et 
Timmunite  chez  la  mite  des  abeilles  Gal- 
leria  mellonella.  Paris,  Masson,  1927. 
(Institut  Pasteur.     Monographies.) 

Schonichen.  Walther.  Praktikum  der  insek- 
tenkunde  Each  biologisch-okologisehen  ge- 
sichtspunkten.     Jena,  Fischer,  1921. 

Walton,  C.  L,  and  Wright,  W.  H.  Agricul- 
tural parasitology.  London,  Sidgwick  & 
Jackson,   1927. 

Trinidad.  Froghopper  investigation  commit- 
tee. Minutes  and  proceedings.  pt.  1-8. 
Trinidad,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1925-27. 

BOTANY 

Blewitt,  A.  E.  Flora  of  Waterbury.  Conn., 
and  vicinity.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Science  press 
printing  company,   1926. 

Heber.  Georg.  Elektrizitat  und  pflanzenwach- 
stum.     Leipzig.  Schulze,  1902. 

Laurent,  Ch.  Etude  sur  des  modifications 
chimique  que  pent  amener  la  greffe  dans  la 
constitution  des  plantes.  Rennes.  Arts  et 
manufacturers,  1908.  These — Univ.  de 
Paris. 

Lindfors,  Thore.  Sjukdomar  bos  vara  odlade 
vaxter.     Stockholm,  Norstedt.  1927. 

Migula,  Walter.  Die  pilze  von  Deutschland. 
Neue  lieferungsansgabe  fur  studierende  und 
sehulen.  lfg.  1-6.  Berlin-Lichterfelde.  Ber- 
miihler,  1927. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Topping.  Victor,  and  Dempsey,  J.  S.  Trans- 
portation ;  a  survey  of  current  methods  of 
study.  Prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
transportation  of  Yale  university.  New 
Haven,  Committee  on  transportation,   1926. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Boddington,  A.  L.  Statistics  and  their  appli- 
cation to  commerce.  Ed.  4.  London,  Pit- 
man, 1927. 

Colorado.  State  agricultural  college,  Fort 
Collins.  Successful  farm  families  of  Colo- 
rado. [Fort  Collins?  1927]  (Bulletin,  ser. 
26,  no.  3) 

Conference  on  Christian  politics,  economics, 
and  citizenship.  Continuation  committee. 
Rural  life :  a  report.  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1927. 

Frankfurter  gesellschaft  fiir  konjunkturfor- 
schung.  Berechnung  und  ausschaltung  von 
salsonschwankungen.  Karlsruhe,  G.  Braun, 
1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Food  council.  Report.  London, 
1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Treasury.  Committee  on  national 
debt  and  taxation.     Report.     London,  1927. 

Jones,  Hugh.  Modern  Denmark.  London, 
King,   1927. 

Lough,  W.  H.  Business  finance.  Text  ed. 
New  York.  Ronald  press,  1919. 

New  England  economic  situation.  Contribu- 
tors :  Guernsey  Camp,  jr.,  Carrol  J.  Hoff- 
man, David  N.  Klarfeld  [and  others].  Chi- 
cago,  Shaw.   1927. 

Steiner,  J.  F..  &  Brown.  R.  M.  The  North 
Carolina  chain  gang.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
University  of  North  Carolina  press,  1927. 

Pavie,  Andre.  Le  revision  du  prix  des  baux  a 
ferine.  Paris,  Librairie  agricole  de  la  Mai- 
son  rustique,  1927. 

WHsod.  W.  H.  Rural  religion  and  the  coun- 
try church.     New  York,  Revell,  1927. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Horticulturist.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  February  28. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications.  The  entnyiee  salary  is 
$8,800  a  year.  The  duties  are  to  plan  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Plant  Introduction  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  particularly  foreign-plant  explorations 
and  the  securing  of  cooperation  with  foreign 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  com- 
parable institutions,  and  with  crop  offices  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  the  State  experiment 
stations  in  matters  relating  to  foreign-plant 
introductions  and  their  utilization.  Competi- 
tors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  exami- 
nation at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  to  be  filed  with  application. 

Assistant  Milk  Specia'ist.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  not  later  than  February 
28.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  for  duty  in  the 
field,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications.  The  entrance 
salary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $2,400  a 
year.  For  appointment  to  the  field  service 
the  entrance  salary  may  be  at  any  rate  with- 
in the  salary  range  for  the  position,  $2,400 
to  $3,000  a  year,  depending  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  the  appointee  as  shown  in  the 
examination  and  the  duty  to  which  assigned. 
The  entrance  salary  for  the  present  vacancy 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  is  $2,400  a  year. 
The  duties  consist  of  advising  State  and  city 
health  departments  in  forming  and  conduct- 
ing milk  sanitation  programs,  surveying  milk 
sanitation  of  States  and  cities,  and  research 
in  subjects  relating  to  the  sanitation  of  milk 
production,  handling,  processing,  and  trans- 
portation. Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and 
publications  or  thesis. 

Assistant  Bacteriologist  (dairying),  $2,400; 
Associate  Bacteriologist  (dairying),  $3,000.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  March  6.  The  examinations 
are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  The  duties  of  these  positions, 
under  general  direction,  are  to  perform  duty 
in  bacteriological  investigations  on  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  including  such  problems 
as  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  coagulation 
temperature  of  evaporated  milk,  abnormal  fer- 
mentations of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
formation  of  spores,  etc.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  education,  training,  experience,  and 
a  thesis  or  publication  of  not  less  than  3,000 
words,  of  which  the  applicant  is  the  author, 
on   some   subject  connected   with   bacteriology. 

Junior  Librarian,  $1,860;  Junior  Library  As- 
sistant, $1,500;  Minor  Library  Assistant,  $1,140; 
Library  Assistant,  $1,680;  Under  Library  Assist- 
ant, $1,320;  Library  Aid,  $900.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
March  10.  The  date  for  assembling  of  com- 
petitors will  be  stated  on  admission  cards  and 
will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications.  The  examinations  are 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  departmental  service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications. 

The  entrance  salaries  in  the  departmental 
services  are  indicated  above;  for  appointment 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  salaries 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  Women  are 
usually  desired  for  all  positions,  except  library 
aid,  for  which  men  are  usually  desired. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil-service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


If  joint-sales  arrangements  between  co- 
operative associations  are  to  be  success- 
ful, says  a  recent  report  on  a  study  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, the  commodities  of  both  associations 
should  be  sold  to  the  same  members  of 
the  trade;  otherwise  separate  trade  con- 
tracts must  be  developed  and  be  main- 
tained for  each  commodity.  This  study 
is  reported  in  Circular  No.  10-C. 
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SURPLUS  BIG  GAME  DISPOSED  OF  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS 


As  No  Hunting  is  Allowed  on  Preserves,  Many  Animals  Are  Sent  Away  for  Propagation  and 
Exhibition — Gift  of  Bison  Recently  Made  to  Italy 


In  order  to  insure  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  food  for  the  animals  that  are 
retained  on  the  big-game  reservations 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  surplus  animals  are  disposed  of 
in  various  ways. 

As  no  hunting  is  allowed  on  the  big- 
game  preserves,  reduction  is  mainly  ac- 
comp.ished  by  sale  of  animals  for  stock- 
ing or  exhibition  purposes.  In  the  winter 
of  1924-25  a  surplus  of  221  buffalo 
was  removed  from  the  National  Bison 
Range  in  Montana,  and  the  next  winter 
388  surplus  elk  were  shipped  alive  from 
the  same  reservation  to  purchasers  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  overstocking  of  well-located  ref- 
uges that  are  not  too  large  may  usually 
be  prevented  by  regulated  hunting  out- 
side. On  larger  preserves,  or  on  those 
from  which  there  is  little  or  no  overflow, 
hunting  or  reducing  the  surplus  by  other 
means  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
residue.  Sometimes,  by  transfer  of  sur- 
plus animals,  the  needs  of  another  local- 
ity may  be  met.  For  example,  three  elk 
have  been  shipped  from  Wind  Cave  Pre- 
serve, S.  Dak.,  to  the  experiment  sub- 
station of  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  North  Platte.    The  elk  arrived 


in  fine  condition.  They  are  to  be  used 
for  propagation  and  exhibition  purposes. 
Also,  three  2-year-old  buffalo,  a  male 
and  two  females,  were  shipped  in  No- 
vember from  the  National  Bison  Range 
in  Montana  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  Rome,  Italy,  a  gift  from  the  United 
States  Government.  The  animals  were 
uucrated  at  New  York,  where  they  rested 
at  the  Zoological  Park  for  a  few  days 
before  starting  on  their  ocean  journey. 
Ail  three  were  fine  animals,  weighing 
about  1.320  pounds  each,  crated.  One  of 
them  is  a  bucket-raised,  calf  that  had 
been  exhibited  for  two  years  at  various 
Montana  fairs. 

When  there  is  not  a  surplus  sometimes 
animals  can  be  spared  for  restocking 
purposes.  An  example  is  furnished  in 
the  case  of  six  elk  calves,  recently  trans- 
ported from  the  State  of  Washington  and 
liberated  on  Kruzof  Island,  Alaska,  un- 
der the  Territorial  stocking  program  of 
the  1927  legislature,  carried  on  by  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission.  A  contract 
has  been  signed  for  delivery  next  spring 
of  six  mountain  goats  to  be  shipped  to 
the  State  of  Washington  in  return  for 
the  elk  and  for  additional  elk  for  the 
Kodiak-Afognak  group  of  islands. 


APPOINTED  ON  LAND-GRANT  SURVEY 

Ezra  L.  Gillis,  registrar  and  secretary 
of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  and  Felix  M.  Massey,  | 
dean  of  men,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  have  been  appointed  bv  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  specialists 
on  the  land-grant  college  survey  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
that  department.  Mr.  Gillis  will  prepare 
a  questionnaire  dealing  with  the  organi- 
zation, duties,  relations,  and  systems  pre- 
vailing in  registrars'  offices.  Coopera- 
tion between  and  coordination  of  the 
registrar  offices  and  business  offices  and 
methods  of  collecting  information  on  en- 
rollments, grades,  attendance,  class  size, 
admission,  advanced  standing,  and  trans- 
fer of  students,  are  subjects  which  will 
be  gone  into.  Dean  Massey  will  inquire 
into  the  matters  of  housing  and  feeding 
of  students,  health  service  and  regula- 
tions, athletics,  student  fraternities  and 
other  organizations,  discipline,  loan 
funds,  chapel  and  general  assemblies, 
placement  of  students  in  employment  dur- 
ing and  after  attendance  in  college,  and 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  for 
the  benefit  of  students.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  student  relations  and 
welfare,  a  subject  to  which  the  survey 
will  give  particular  consideration. 


When  the  acidity  of  cream  at  the  time 
of  churning  exceeds  0.3  per  cent,  the  de- 
terioration of  the  butter  through  storage 
is  much  greater  than  that  in  the  case  of 
butter  which  is  made  from  cream  of 
lower  acidity,  said  William  White,  manu- 
facturing specialist  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Creamery  Butter  Makers'  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis  recently. 


DR.  SCHROEDER,  SCIENTIST,  DEAD 

A  brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  pathology  came  to  a 
close  on  January  24  with  the  death,  at 
Bethesda,  Md..  of  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Schroeder,  who  for  more  than  30  years 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Bethesda 
experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  In  his  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service  Doctor  Schroeder  gained  in- 
ternational reputation  on  account  of  the 
important  contributions  which  he  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  animal  diseases.  He 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md..  April  3, 
1865.  He  studied  agriculture  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  in 
1887  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  V.  from 
Harvard  College.  In  1887  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  then  a  new  organization  which 
was  engaged,  among  other  activities,  in 
the  suppression  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle.  In  1890  he  was 
transferred  to  the  laboratory  of  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology  of  the  bureau,  and 
in  1894  became  superintendent  of  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Bethesda,  a  position 
which  he  filled  until  his  death.  Under 
his  administration  the  station  developed 
from  a  small  beginning  in  leased  quar- 
ters to  a  well-equipped  research  institu- 
tion widely  recognized  for  its  important 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  animal  diseases.  Besides  being 
an  unusually  thorough  and  resourceful 
investigator  whose  results  commanded 
wide  attention,  Doctor  Schroeder  was 
also  a  clear  and  forceful  writer  and 
speaker.  Animal  diseases  which  have  re- 
ceived particular  study  at  the  experiment 
station  are  tuberculosis,  contagious  abor- 
tion, anthrax,  dourine,  tetanus,  tick 
fever,  and  vesicular  stomatitis.     Doctor 


Schroeder  was  a  skilled  investigator  in- 
to the  purity  and  potency  of  biological 
products  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 
A  series  of  complications  impaired  his 
health  and  he  had  been  ill  for  several 
months  prior  to  bis  death.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  sister; 
his  wife  died  last  November. 


DOCTOR  GEDDES  BURIED  AT  ARLINGTON 

Dr.  T.  A.  Geddes,  a  district  supervisor 
of  the  packers  and  stockyards  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.  C,  died 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington 
on  January  21  after  an  extended  illness. 
He  was  58  years  old.  He  entered  the 
bureau  in  1893.  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  veterinary  inspection  work  in 
the  bureau.  In  1900  the  bureau  assigned 
him  to  Great  Britain,  with  headquarters 
at  London,  where  he  acted  as  inspector  of 
breeding  stock  intended  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  His  broad  experience  in 
livestock  inspection  work  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  the  market  problems 
with  which  his  later  official  activities 
were  concerned.  He  resigned  in  1910, 
but  in  1921  again  entered  the  service,  with 
official  station  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1924  he 
became  a  district  supervisor  in  packers 
and  stockyards  administration  work. 
Since  November,  1925,  he  had  been  serv- 
ing in  the  Washington  office.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  in  the  remount  serv- 
ice of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  Burial  was  on  January  24,  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  His  home 
was  at  Kensington,  Md.,  a  suburb  of 
Washington.    He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


BETTER-SIRES  WORK  PROGRESSES 

Gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
livestock  owners  who  use  purebred  sires 
of  good  type  for  improvement  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  is  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  On  January  1 
the  number  of  persons  participating  in 
this  work  of  livestock  improvement  was 
17,175.  Breeding  stock,  including  poul- 
try, owned  by  these  progressive  stock 
owners  numbered  approximately  1,876,- 
000  animals.  A  summary  showing  prog- 
ress of  the  work  lists  44  counties  each  of 
which  has  100  or  more  users  of  purebred 
sires.  Three  counties  of  the  country  are 
now  entirely  free  from  scrub  and  grade 
bulls. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1927  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  qualified  for  a 
place  in  the  list  of  States  having  more 
than  5,000  animals  or  poultry  repre- 
sented in  this  phase  of  better-sires  ac- 
tivity. Copies  of  the  latest  report  of 
progress  in  the  better-sires  campaign  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gen.  John  A.  Johnston,  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  roll  call,  District  of  Columbia 
chapter,  has  written  R.  M.  Reese,  chief 
clerk  of  the  department,  the  chapter's 
appreciation  of  the  response  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  people  in  the  dis- 
trict to  the  1927  roll  call.  The  total  of 
money  subscribed  was  $933.85.  He  asked 
tbat  the  thanks  of  the  chapter  be  ex- 
tended especially  to  those  who  took 
charge  of  the  booths  in  the  several 
buildings. 

C.8.  GOVERNMENT  PB1NTING  OFTICE'.MM 
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OUTLOOK  ANTICIPATES 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  1928 


Optimism  Predicated,  However,  on  As- 
sumption That  Production  Will 
Not  Be  Expanded  Unduly 

Some  improvement  in  agriculture  is  ex- 
pected for  1928  if  farmers  avoid  uneco- 
nomic expansions  of  production  and  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  balance  production 
with  demand,  says  the  annual  agricul- 
tural outlook  report  for  1028  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  report  presents  conditions  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  many  State  and  regional 
reports  prepared  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  extension  agencies  in  the  States 
to  aid  farmers  in  planning  their  opera- 
tions for  the  crop  year  1928.  The  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made  from  the 
national  viewpoint,  and  the  conclusions 
must  be  modified  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions in  many  cases. 

Agriculture  as  a  whole  may  anticipate 
a  domestic  market  situation  for  the  1928 
production  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
present  winter,  with  the  possibility  of 
some  improvement 

The  foreign  demand  for  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  1928  probably  will  be 
no  better  than  it  was  for  those  of  1927. 
The  purchasing  power  of  foreign  con- 
sumers seems  likely  to  be  no  greater 
than  during  the  present  season  and  for- 
eign competition  is  likely  to  be  greater. 

The  agricultural  credit  situation  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  is  some- 
what improved  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  supply  of  credit  in  financial  centers 
continues  abundant,  and  rates  on  com- 
mercial loans  and  investments  have  de- 
clined further. 

Farm  labor  will  probably  be  available 
in  slightly  larger  supply,  at  least  during 
the  first  half  of  1928.  Farm  wages  and 
the  prices  of  farm  machinery  are  not 
likely  to  change.-  Building  materials 
probably  will  be  lower  than  last  year 
when  purchased  in  quantities. 

Cotton. — When  American  growers  be- 
gin to  market  the  1928  crop  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  meet  the  relatively 
favorable  condition  of  a  smaller  carry- 
over than  last  year  and  a  demand  situa- 
tion about  the  same  as  for  the  1927  crop. 
The  danger  of  damage  from  boll  weevil 
still  exists,  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
low  temperatures  in  January,  and  still 
looms  as  a  material  factor  in  determin- 
ing yield  per  acre.  Growers  have  in 
their  own  control  the  determination  of 
acreage,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
increase  their  acreage  over  that  planted 
{Continued  on  p.  7) 
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STATES  REVISE  FOREST-FIRE  LAWS 

In  many  of  the  States  last  year  the 
State  legislation  relating  to  forest  fires 
v,ras  revised.  In  Montana  the  State 
board  of  land  commissioners  made  a  new 
contract  with  organized  protection  agen- 
cies for  the  protection  of  State  land,  and 
uncontrolled  or  spreading  fires  occurring 
between  May  1  and  September  30  are 
declared  a  public  nuisance  which  the 
landowners  must  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  abate.  Several  of  the  States 
passed  measures  designed  to  encourage 
the  private  protection  of  timber.  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin amended  their  constitutions  to 
permit  changes  in  the  taxation  of  for- 
est lands,  and  Louisiana  and  Minnesota 
passed  laws  putting  amendments  of  that 
character  into  operation.  Minnesota  cre- 
ated a  commission  of  inquiry  looking 
to  further  development  of  the  State's  for- 
est policy  for  the  promotion  of  private 
timber  growing,  and  the  State  commis- 
sion of  conservation  was  directed  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  all 
State-owned  land  suitable  for  reforesta- 
tion purposes. 


SECRETARY  TAKES  STEP 
FOR  ALASKAN  PROGRESS 


Authorizes    Commissioner    to    Integrate 
Department's  Activities  for  De- 
velopment of  Territory 

To  promote  the  orderly  and  full  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Alaska 
and  to  make  more  efficient  the  machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Territory,  Secretary  Jardine  has  taken 
steps  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral bureaus  having  activities  in  the 
Territory. 

The  wishes  of  the  people  of  Alaska  for 
an  administration  of  their  governmental 
affairs  that  would  not  be  long-range,  dis- 
jointed, and  irresponsive  to  local  needs 
and  opinion  has  long  been  known.  A 
year  ago  Congress  paved  the  way  to  a 
better  organization  of  Federal  activities 
in  the  Territory,  by  passing  a  law  which 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  to  designate 
local  representatives  as  resident  commis- 
sioners. Under  this  law,  Secretary 
Jardine  last  June  designated  as  commis- 
sioner for  Alaska  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Charles  H.  Flory,  of  Juneau, 
who  for  nine  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  national  forests  in  the  Territory. 
Secretary  Jardine — in  Memorandum  No. 
579,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 


OUTBREAK  OF  B0LLW0RM 

CAUSES  GREAT  ANXIETY 

One  of  the  Most  Serious  of  All  Pests  of 

Cotton  Breaks  Out  in  Western 

Cotton  Area  of  Texas 

A  new  and  extensive  outbreak  of  the 
pink  bollworm  in  western  Texas  is  giv- 
ing very  serious  concern  to  the  depart- 
ment. It  may  possibly  be  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  cotton  areas,  not  only  of 
Texas,  but  eastward  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt,  that  has  arisen  since  the 
original  infestation  in  eastern  Texas  and 
Louisiana  which  was  discovered  in  1917. 
This  new  invasion  has  already  been  de- 
termined as  covering  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  three  counties — Ector,  Midland, 
and  Marten— in  the  western  extension  of 
the  cotton-producing  area  in  Texas. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  ade- 
quate funds  to  take  care  of  this  new 
situation  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Texas. 

The  success  in  pink-bollworm  eradi- 
cation, as  to  the  large  areas  in  eastern 
Texas  and  Louisiana  infested  in  1917, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  new  in- 
festation can  be  similarly  controlled  and 
eradicated,  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 
Extensive  scouting-  and  field  work  is  now 
under  way  to  determine  the  full  extent 
of  this  invasion,  and  it  is  planned  that 
the  State  and  Federal  forces  will  unite 
in  immediately  instituting  the  necessary 
regulatory  and  control  work. 

The  pink  bollworm  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  cotton  pests.  It  reached 
Mexico  shortly  prior  to  1915  through  the 
agency  of  importations  of  planting  seed 
from  Egypt.  It  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
reached  Egypt  from  India  through  the 
same  agency — cottonseed.  Its  original 
entry  into  Texas,  about  1915,  was  brought 
about  by  the  great  hurricane  of  1915 
which  carried  away  quantities  of  Mexi- 
can cotton  stored  on  the  docks  at  Gal- 
veston and  distributed  much  of  it  along 
the  shores,  especially  in  the  Trinity  Bay 
district.  It  was  also  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  importations  of  cotton- 
seed from  Mexico  and  before  its  presence 
there  was  known.  As  indicated,  this  in- 
vasion was  first  determined  in  1917,  and 
the  work  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  the  next  few  years  resulted 
in  the  eradication  of  the  insect  over  the 
very  considerable  areas  in  central  and 
eastern  Texas  and  also  considerable  areas 
in  Louisiana,  and  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  there  has  been  no  further  reap- 
pearance of  the  pest  in  these  sections. 

The  same  methods  employed  for  this 
eradication  work  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
employ in  the  effort  to  exterminate  this 
new  outbreak  in  west  Texas, 
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FOURTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Addresses  by  the   President  of  the   United  States   and  the  Director   of  the   Bureau  of   the   Budget  at  Memorial   Continental   Hall, 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  30 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  four- 
teenth of  the  semiannual  Budget  meetings, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  are  still  won- 
dering why  they  are  held  and  just  what  their 
purposes  may  be.  Nearly  everyone  connects 
them  with  economy  in  Government  expendi- 
tures. But  that  is  not  the  real  answer.  The 
orderly  and  proportionate  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
being  sought.  But  that  is  only  the  method 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  our  main  ob- 
ject. The  real  purpose  is  nothing  less  than 
the  true  and  scientific  progress  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  major  effort  in  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish the  correct  relationship  between  needs  and 
resources.  It  works  out  into  conservation  of 
human  energy.  It  is  immediately  translated 
into  concrete  results,  not  only  for  the  people 
at  large  but  for  the  people  in  the  Government 
service.  For  the  unemployed  it  makes  the 
prospect  of  employment  more  certain.  For  the 
employed  it  makes  hours  shorter,  tasks  lighter, 
wages  higher,  and  positions  more  permanent. 
It  makes  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  less. 
It  reduces  rents.  It  makes  the  home  easier  to 
buy,  and,  having  been  bought,  easier  to  pay 
for.  It  makes  investments  give  better  returns 
and  increases  the  opportunity  for  saving.  The 
margin  for  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries, 
of  life  is  widened.  The  ability  comes  for 
broadening  educational  advantages.  Leisure 
is  secured  for  the  better  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, music,  and  art.  Means  exist  for  the 
ministrations  of  charity.  Contentment  and 
peace  of  mind  come  under  these  conditions, 
because  people  have  the  feeling  of  success  and 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  rising  superior 
to  their  environment.  Our  efforts  are  not 
based  on  any  mean  and  sordid  materialism, 
but  are  inspired  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people. 

That,  in  short,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Budget  system  of  the  United  States.  If  it 
is  not  worth  working  for,  then  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  is  worth  working  for.  The 
members  of  this  business  organization  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  what  they  have  accomplished.  We  are  not 
only  working  for  our  own  benefit  but  under- 
taking to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  our  own  Nation  and  carry  the 
same  influences  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Prosperity,  with  peace  and  contentment,  is  an 
enviable  situation.  We  have  that  within  our 
own  Nation.  We  would  not  have  it  if  the 
business  of  our  Federal  Government  had  not 
been  well  managed.  The  results  of  that  man- 
agement are  portrayed  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation.  The  enormous  impor- 
tance of  constructive  economy  in  Federal  op- 
erations has  been  established.  It  is  here  to 
stay.  The  prosperity,  peace,  and  contentment 
of  the  people  demand  it.  They  furnish  the 
money  to  run  the  Government.  They  have  a 
right  to  have  it  run  for  their  benefit. 

In  this  great  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment problems  of  magnitude  are  constantly 
arising.  Each  day  brings  forth  its  differing 
problems,  so  that  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
our  principles  constantly  before  us.  We  gather 
here  twice  each  year  for  that  purpose.  Our 
record  is  represented  by  what  has  already 
been  done.  But  all  of  this  could  be  undone 
if  we  did  not  proceed  carefully  and  wisely  in 
our  future  operations.     We  are  here  to  prepare 


for  those  operations  in  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience. The  best  gauge  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  is  the  successes  of  the  past. 
We  are  not  perfect.  We  do  not  claim  to  be. 
But  since  the  inauguration  in  this  Nation  of 
the  Budget  system  we  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving our  business  management.  You  have 
your  individual  tasks.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  you  know  the  effect  of  your  task 
upon  the  Federal  finances  as  a  whole.  This 
is  an  essential  factor  to  snccessful  organized 
action.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
these  meetings. 

We  are  now  facing  the  time  when  it  is  even 
more  essential  that  we  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  result  under  seven  years  of  the 
Budget  system  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people.  It  is  for  that,  and  that  alone, 
that  we  labor.  The  advantages  to  the  people 
have  been  manifold.  It  has  found  direct  ex- 
pression in  vastly  diminishing  our  public  debt 
and  in  three  reductions  in  taxes.  Both  of 
these  would  have  been  impossible  without 
careful  and  prudent  management  of  the 
expenses  of  our  Nation. 

On  December  31  last  the  public  debt  stood 
at  approximately  $18,000,000,000.  We  can 
only  visualize  what  is  represented  by  that 
figure  by  going  back  to  the  days  of  1917- 
1919,  when  our  debt  was  increased  from 
slightly  over  §1,250.000,000  to  nearly  $26,- 
600,000,000.  This  increase  in  our  debt  from 
$1,000,000,000  to  $26,000,000,000  occurred 
within  the  short  space  of  slightly  more  than 
two  years.  But  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  it  has  required 
eight  and  one-third  years  to  reduce  the  debt 
by  $8,500,000,000.  This  shows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  borrow  money  than  to  pay  it. 
From  April.  1917,  to  December,  1927,  cover- 
ing a  span  of  more  than  10%  years,  we  paid 
in  interest  alone  over  $8,500,000,000.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  we  have 
paid  in  interest  and  principal  more  than 
$17,000,000,000.  We  can  not  overestimate  or 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  reduction 
which  has  been  made  in  our  debt.  Our  in- 
terest cost  is  still  a  great  burden.  This  cost 
for  next  year,  however,  will  be  $1,000,000  a 
day  less  than  it  was  at  the  peak  of  our  in- 
terest charges.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
at  $5  per  day  is  what  this  represents.  All  of 
this  labor  has  been  released  for  productive 
employment  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
What  a  saving  of  human  energy  ! 

The  people  are  concerned  in  tax  reduction. 
They  are,  therefore,  concerned  in  everything 
that  makes  such  reduction  a  possibility.  In 
slightly  more  than  six  years  we  have  seen 
three  reductions  in  taxes.  A  real  relief  has 
been  afforded  the  taxpayer.  The  conditions 
which  made  that  relief  possible  did  not  occur 
by  accident.  They  were  the  result  of  care- 
fully conducted  Federal  business.  The  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  coordinated  their  efforts  to  make 
this  possible.  Through  those  efforts  the 
Budget  has  been  balanced  and  a  surplus 
shown.  The  benefits  of  this  result  have  gone 
to  the  people. 

I  have  expressed  myself  in  favor  of  further 
moderate  tax  reduction.  I  have  indicated 
the  maximum  reduction  we  can  now  afford. 
There  was  no  partisan  thought  in  that  recom- 
mendation. I  hope  there  will  be  none  in  its 
final  consideration  by  the  Congress.  We 
should  not  depart  from  the  wise  policy  estab- 


lished, and  thus  far  rigidly  followed,  of  keep- 
ing our  expenditures  within  our  receipts. 
That  I  had  in  mind  in  making  my  recommen- 
dation. It  has  made  a  rich  contribution  to 
the  present  splendid  financial  status  of  the 
country.  It  has  enabled  us  to  hire  money 
at  a  lower  rate  than  any  other  business  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  effective  in  the  main- 
tenance of  prosperity.  It  has  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  the  taxpayers.  That  policy  of 
a  balanced  budget — expenditures  within  re- 
ceipts— must  not  be  molested.  It  must  not 
be  endangered.  The  great  good  which  has 
come  to  this  country  from  a  balanced  budget 
is  too  measureless,  too  far-reaching,  even  to 
suggest  any  other  course.  This  Nation  is 
neither  too  weak  nor  too  improvident  to  meet 
its  obligations  as  they  occur. 

The  Budget  for  1929  which  forecasted  a  sur- 
plus of  $252,540,000  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  action  so  far  taken  by  the  Congress 
on  that  Budget  indicates  no  intention  of  di- 
minishing the  expected  surplus.  With  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  efforts  for  economy  in  Fed- 
eral operations  we  can  have  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  adequately 
meet  the  urgent  national  problems  which  are 
now  confronting  us.  Past  economy  has  given 
us  the  means  for  internal  improvements  and 
developments  and  more  adequate  national  de- 
fense. But  we  can  not  stand  the  cost  of  the 
things  which  we  should  and  must  have,  if  we 
adopt  excessive  tax  reduction.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  have  no  tax  reduction  than  to  have  too 
much.  We  have  the  public  debt  to  which  to 
j  apply  every  dollar  of  whatever  surplus  may 
j  accrue.  That,  indirectly,  is  tax  reduction. 
Every  dollar  applied  to  the  debt  saves  perpetu- 
ally the  interest  on  that  dollar.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a  logical 
step  nearer  adequate  tax  reduction. 

To  you  of  the  Federal  service  comes  the 
duty — I  may  say  the  privilege — of  continuing 
the  campaign  of  rigid  economy  of  public  funds. 
The  success  which  has  crowned  your  past  ef- 
forts is  even  more  essential  for  the  future. 
Last  year,  1927,  our  expenditures  reached  the 
lowest  level  since  the  world  conflict.  This 
year  they  have  necessarily  taken  an  upward 
curve.     We  must  hold  that  curve  in  check. 

We  are  wiser  from  the  effort  which  brought 
our  expenditures  to  the  low  ebb  of  1927.  That 
effort  was  started  in  June,  1923.  and  had  for 
its  objective  a  reduction  of  our  annual  expendi- 
tures to  $3,000,000,000.  In  fixing  that  amount 
we  excluded  alone  the  amount  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  It  was  a  coura- 
geous undertaking.  We  spent  in  1923.  $3,295.- 
000,000.  Our  campaign,  therefore,  contem- 
plated the  elimination  of  $295,000,000  from 
our  expenditures.  Unafraid  and  unterrified  by 
that  formidable  $295,000,000,  you  bravely 
sought  your  objective.  While  in  some  of  those 
fighting  years  you  lost  ground,  the  average 
tendency  was  downward.  Despite  what  must 
have  been  at  times  most  discouraging  condi- 
tions, you  never  lost  hope.  Notwithstanding 
legislation  that  swelled  expenditures  by  many 
millions  you  still  fought  on,  undismayed.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  you  saw  your 
brave  effort  rewarded  with  complete  success. 
The  expenditure  for  that  year,  exclusive  of  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  was  $2,974,000,000.  This- 
gives  a  reduction  below  1923  of  $321,000,000. 
Truly  you  fought  a  good  fight.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  very  great  and  constructive 
achievement. 

If  we  added  the  constantly  arising  new  and 
urgent   requirements   to  what  we  are   already 
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doing,  Federal  obligations  would  simply  be  a 
matbematical  addition.  We  have  not  been 
doing  this.  Each  year  all  of  our  expenses 
which  are  not  specifically  fixed  by  law  are 
given  exhaustive  examination.  In  this  way  we 
have  excluded  old  activities  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  have  curtailed  them  where  curtail- 
ment was  proper.  This  has  made  contribution 
toward  meeting  new  and  urgent  needs  without 
the  requirement  for  greatly  increased  funds. 
This  progressive  and  systematic  examination 
of  all  of  our  activities  must  constantly  go  on. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  bring  real  economy  into 
the  Government's  business.  This  applies  to 
our  continuing  work.  This  scientific  estimate 
of  our  requirements  has  not  prevented  sub- 
stantial saving  in  their  actual  execution  after 
the  appropriations  have  been  granted.  The 
Congress  has  wisely  protected  its  appropria- 
tions by  laws  to  prevent  their  over  obligation. 
Those  laws  require  an  orderly  apportionment 
of  appropriated  funds  so  as  to  prevent  obliga- 
tions being  incurred  in  one  part  of  the  year 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  deficit  in  another 
part  of  the  year.  We  have  carefully  observed 
that  requirement.  We  have  gone  farther  in 
our  apportionment  of  funds  by  setting  aside  a 
general  reserve  to  provide  for  the  unexpected. 
Requirements  that  can  not  be  scheduled,  needs 
that  can  not  be  foreseen,  are  always  arising. 
They  generally  result  from  conditions  that 
make  the  need  urgent.  If  the  need  does  not 
arise  the  money  is  saved.  The  wisdom  of  that 
policy  has  been  definitely  shown.  It  has  justi- 
fied itself  so  fully  that  there  is  little  need  of 
my  expressing  to  you  again  my  expectation 
that  you  will  continue  to  adhere  to  it.  The 
Budget  gives  the  President  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  the  Congress  what  he  re- 
quires. The  appropriations  which  may  be 
granted  by  the  Congress  constitute  the  maxi- 
mum which  you  can  spend.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute the  spending  minimum.  From  the  re- 
serve balances  which  have  been  set  up  in  the 
Budget  years  to  June  30  last,  $330,000,000 
has  been  saved.  This  has  gone  to  debt  reduc- 
tion. It  may  add  to  the  understanding  of 
the  concrete  benefits  of  this  course  to  state 
that  the  amount  saved  through  the  general- 
reserve  policy  exceeds  the  amount  which  the 
engineers  estimate  is  required  for  Mississippi 
flood  protection.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  Federal  administrators  that 
their  loyal  adherence  to  this  reserve  policy  has 
resulted  so  happily.  This  splendid  result  is 
the  policy's  eloquent  and  unanswerable  ad- 
vocate. 

Economy  in  Federal  operations  is  here  to 
stay.  True  economy  means  the  discourage- 
ment of  unnecessary  expenditures.  It  carries 
no  thought  of  unwise,  unscientific  limitation. 
Rather,  it  makes  ample  provision  for  things 
that  must  be  done.  Pressure  for  retrench- 
ment, insistence  upon  wiser  spending,  have 
furnished  capital  to  meet  our  new  demands 
without  expansion  of  our  expenditure  program. 
We  can  not  absorb  by  economy  all  of  our 
prospective  new  requirements.  If  we  absorb 
as  much  as  possible,  we  have  realized  the  true 
meaning  of  economy.  By  saving  money  where 
money  can  properly  be  saved  we  have  devel- 
oped what  is  more  properly  termed  a  construc- 
tive economy  program  in  our  Federal  service. 
A  large  source  of  expense  is  our  national  de- 
fense. The  cost  of  this  for  next  year  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $650,000,000.  That 
means  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,233  for 
every  minute,  or  $20.50  for  every  second  of 
the  year.  We  are  also  perfecting  our  physical 
plant.  The  building  program  as  now  planned 
will  cost  approximately  $350,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  $211,000,000  has  already  been  ap- 
proved for  customhouses,  post  offices,  and 
other  building  needs  for  the  public  service. 
The  Army  program  contemplates   an  expendi- 


ture in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  The  sum  of 
$10,000,000  has  been  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  housing  our  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  an  expensive,  but  amply 
justified,  program.  The  buildings  are  neces- 
sary. Constructive  economy  has  made  them 
possible.  We  have  other  great  programs  of 
expenditure  which  could  not  have  been  financed 
without  economy  in   our  operations. 

A  construction  program  for  the  Navy  is  now 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  authorization  of  1916  was  the  last  com- 
plete Navy  program,  and  that  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.  The  recommendation  now 
before  the  Congress  to  replace  obsolete  naval 
vessels  and  moderately  increase  our  naval 
strength  contemplates  an  orderly  construction 
procedure ;  nothing  more.  It  contemplates 
that  the  construction  program  will  be  carried 
out  as  conditions  dictate  and  Treasury  bal- 
ances warrant.  It  considers  our  own  require- 
ments alone  and  carries  no  thought  of  entry 
into  competitive  construction  with  any  other 
nation.  The  plan  I  have  indorsed  does  not 
contemplate  any  limitation  of  time  as  to  the 
beginning  or  the  completion  of  this  tentative 
program.  But  it  does  contemplate  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships  as  fast  as  possible. 

In  preparing  your  estimates  for  1929  you 
were  advised  that  only  $3,300,000,000  would 
be  available  for  that  purpose,  exclusive  of 
tax  refunds  and  certain  other  excepted  items. 
The  Budget  now  before  Congress  carries  for 
the  comparable  items  which  that  limiting 
amount  was  intended  to  cover  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $3,261,000,000.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  were  well  within  the  limit.  This 
proved  most  fortunate,  as  it  enabled  us  to 
provide  for  urgent  needs  not  contemplated 
when  the  maximum  was  established.  One  of 
these  was  the  item  of  nearly  $20,000,000  for 
meeting  the  Government's  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  the  retired  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  were  enabled,  because  of  that 
margin  between  your  estimates  and  the  limit- 
ing amount,  to.  provide  for  other  equally 
urgent  requirements. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  constructive  econ- 
omy. It  is  not  a  policy  of  negation.  It  calls 
for  positive  action.  It  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the 
principles  of  sound  business.  It  is  provident. 
It  looks  ahead.  It  undertakes  to  make  plans 
to-day  for  the  needs  of  to-morrow.  It  is  be- 
cause of  care  in  expenditure  that  the  surplus 
has  been  accumulated  which  reduced  our  debt, 
which  cut  down  our  interest,  which  gave  re- 
lief from  taxation,  and  which  na^  still  left  a 
margin  for  public  buildings,  for  internal  im- 
provements, for  national  defense.  All  of  this 
is  preeminently  constructive.  As  I  indicated 
at  the  outset,  it  has  brought  brighter  oppor- 
tunities to  every  home  in  the  land.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  on  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation  should  insist,  it  is  the  continuation  of 
this  policy  in  the  handling  of  their  national 
finances. 

One  of  the  very  important  elements  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  coordination.  It  is  by  this 
method  that  the  bureau  maintains  contact 
with  all  the  departments,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  departments  maintain  contact  wirh 
each  other.  This  enables  a  considerable"  body 
of  men  to  have  a  very  clear  comprehension  of 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  has  been  brought  about,  not  by 
bringing  in  experts  from  the  outside,  but  by 
taking  people  already  in  the  service  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government  and  se- 
curing the  full  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  the  functions  which  they  per- 
form, the  coordinators  are  the  representatives 
of  the  President  and  entitled  to  his  protec- 
tion. It  is  an  exceedingly  important  work 
that  is  done  by  them,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  success  of  our  efforts. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  designate  all  the 
people  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  efforts  for  the  orderly  financing  of  our 
national  revenues  under  the  Budget  system. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  been  a  success  be- 
cause it  has  had  the  active  and  energetic  sup- 
port of  the  people  themselves.  To  this  has 
been  joined  the  approval  of  almost  every  one 
connected  with  the  Government,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress.  As  all  appropriation 
bills  originate  in  the  House,  it  is  evident  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Madden,  of  Illinois,  has 
had  a  very  large  part  in  wisely  balancing  our 
expenditures  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
economy.  In  the  other  Chamber,  this  problem 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  experienced  wis- 
dom of  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming.  While 
it  is  the  President  who  determines  and  sub- 
mits the  Budget  to  the  Congress,  he  has  to  rely 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  investigations  and 
recommendations  carried  on  under  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  there  is 
any  organization  within  the  confines  of  our 
country  that  has  ever  made  a  request  for 
cutting  down  an  appropriation,  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is.  The  number  who  are  engaged  in 
advocating  increased  appropriations  is  more 
than  legion.  General  Lord  has  been  a  success 
as  the  head  of  the  bureau  because  he  has  had 
the  judgment  to  say  yes  when  the  facts  war- 
ranted and  the  courage  to  say  no  when  the 
facts  warranted.  His  only  desire  is  to  find 
out  what  each  situation  requires,  and  recom- 
mend that  it  be  met.  Any  worthy  object,  any 
needed  appropriation,  could  have  no  better 
friend.  He  has  had  great  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment financing.  He  is  a  clear  thinker  and 
plain  speaker,  a  great  benefactor  to  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  United  States 
Government.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
holding  these  conferences  is  to  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  General  Lord,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress you. 


GENERAL  LORD 

General  Lord  said  that  the  business  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  never  conducted  so  efficiently,  that 
its  methods  were  never  so  adequate,  that 
the  Government's  activities  were  never 
in  such  healthy  condition,  that  the  phys- 
ical plant  of  the  Government  was  never 
so  equal  to  its  great  task,  and  that  the 
morale  and  spirit  of  Government  em- 
ployees was  never  so  high  as  now.  He 
announced  that  the  program  of  economy 
and  efficiency  will  be  further  pursued,  to 
the  end  that  the  people  of  the  country 
shall  receive  the  greatest  value  and  serv- 
ice per  dollar  of  Federal  revenue  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  render.     He  said: 

This  is  the  fourteenth  Budget  meeting  and 
the  twelfth  appearance  of  the  present  Budget 
Director  before  this  organization.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  task,  twice  a  year,  to  appear  befoi-e 
you  and  discuss  matters  concerning  many  of 
which  you  are  presumably  as  well  informed 
as  the  speaker.  Your  patient  forbearance 
and  courtesy  alone  make  it  possible.  The 
Budget  Director  confesses  there  are  times 
when  he  longs  for  a  spot  where  budgets  cease 
from  troubling  and  budget  problems  are  at 
rest. 

Referring  to  the  Budget  Director  and  his 
duties,  President  Coolidge  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses said :  "  He  does  not  occupy  a  place  of 
ease  *  *  *  but  a  place  of  difficulty 
*  *  *."  We  have  in  the  Federal  service 
many  brilliant  administrators.  They  handle 
projects  as  ambitious  and  as  important  as  any 
in  the  world.  They  are  as  able  and  as  com- 
petent as  any  executives  and  administrators 
in  the  world.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

John  S.  Dennee,  agricultural  statistician  for 
Maryland,   will  be  transferred  April  1  to  the 
State    of   Washington    to    take    charge    of    the 
crop-reporting    work    in    that    State.      He    has   j 
had    wide     experience    in     the    crop-reporting 
work.     For     several     years     he     was     statis- 
tician    for    Louisiana    and    later    statistician 
for    Georgia.      Prior  to    holding   those    assign- 
ments   he    lived    for   some    time   in    the    State 
of  Washington,    representing  one   of  the   rail-   , 
roads.      Coincident    with    his    transfer.    G.    S. 
Ray,  now  in  charge  of  the  Washington   State 
office,   will   be  transferred   to   Ohio   to  fill    The 
vacancy   caused   by   the  recent   resignation   of 
C.   J.   West.      S.  R.   Newell,   who  is  in  charge   i 
of  the  price  work  of  the  division  in  Washing-   : 
ton,  D.  C,  will  be  made  statistician  in  charge 
of  the  Maryland  office. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Arkansas. — Lynn  Smith,  formerly  teacher  of  : 
vocational  agriculture  in  Arkansas,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Hempstead  County, 
to  succeed  Travis  Hall,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Ashley  Countv.  W.  D.  T.  Storey,  ; 
formerly  county  agent  in  Yell  County,  has 
been  transferred  to  Columbia  County,  and  M. 
Sullivant  has  been  transferred  from  Pope 
County  to  Franklin  County.  S.  J.  Phillips, 
formerly  vocational  agricultural  teacher  in 
Alabama,  has  been  appointed  negro  countv 
agent  in  Crittenden  County.  Willena  Ratliff 
has  been  appointed  county  home-demonstration 
agent  in  Columbia  County.  Annie  C.  Ander- 
son, negro  home-demonstration  agent,  has  been 
transferred  from  Faulkner  County  to  Jefferson 
County. 

Florida. — W.  P.  Hayman,  recently  connected 
with  the  American  Agricultural   Chemical   Co.   i 
as    horticulturist    and    salesman    for    central  i 
Florida,   has   been   appointed   countv    agent   in   I 
Lee  County  to  succeed  C.  P.  Wright,  resigned 
to     become     county     agent     in    "Hillsborough 
County.     Anna  Mae  Sikes,  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  in  the  high  schools  of  Lakeland  and 
Punta  Gorda,  has  been  appointed  home-demon-  i 
stration  agent  in  Lee  Countv  to  succeed  Sallie 
B.   Lindsey,  resigned  to  studv  at  Emory   Uni-   ' 
versity.     Eloise  McGriff,  a  graduate  of  Florida  j 
State  College  for  Women,  has  been  appointed   | 
home-demonstration   agent  in    Walton   Countv, 
and  Alma  Priest,  a  teacher  of  home  economics  I 
In  the  State  high  schools,  has  succeeded  Ada  i 
Simpson,      resigned,      as      home-demonstration  . 
agent  in   Taylor    County. 

Missouri. — James  O.  Martin  has  been  ap-  : 
pointed  district  extension  agent  in  Christian 
and  Taney  Counties.  Robert  S.  Clonsrb 
county  agent  in  Pettis  County,  has  been 
transferred  to  Jackson  Countv.  and  bis  place 
in  Pettis  has  been  filled  bv  E.  E.  Bra  afield 
transferred  from  the  position  of  district  ex- 
tension agent  in  Howell  and  Ozark  Counties 
J.  R.  Hansen,  county  agent  in  St.  Louis 
County,    has   resigned. 

New  Jersey. — A.  L.  Pierstorff,  extension 
specialist  in  fruit  growing,  has  resisned  to 
become  extension  pathologist  in  Ohio  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  J.  Farlev,  penolo- 
gist at  the  State  experiment  station.  A.  D. 
Long,    county    agent    in    Salem    County,    has 


resigned,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  George  I. 
Ball,  State  creamery  inspector  for  the  last 
eight  years, 

Vermont. — Mrs.  Mildred  Everts  Churchill 
has  resigned  as  county  club  agent  in  Addi- 
son County,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Etta 
M.  Parsons,  who  has  been  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  Hinesburg  High  School. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Pathologist  (Citrus  Diseases).  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
March  (3.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  vacan- 
cies in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  entrance  salary  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  is  §3,800  a  year.  Appointment  to  the 
field  service  may  be  made  at  any  rate  within 
the  pay  range  for  the  grade,  namely,  $3,800 
to  $5,000  a  year,  varying  with  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  headquarters  where  the  va- 
cancy exists.  The  duties  are  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations in  citrus  pathology  and  diseases 
of  other  subtropical  fruits,  including  both  field 
and  laboratory  investigations,  largely  independ- 
ent and  original,  but  partly  under  general  di- 
rection and  partly  jointly  with  the  project 
group  leader :  to  plan  and  execute  research 
along  these  lines  and  to  exercise  supervisory 
functions  over  assistants  in  this  work ;  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  field.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  training, 
experience,  and  a  thesis  or  publication. 

J-.i-Jor  EntoTTioIisrst.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than  March  10. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will  be 
stated  on  admission  cards  and  will  be  about 
10  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tions. The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salary 
is  $1,860  a  year.  Optional  subjects  are 
insect  habits  and  development,  insecticides  and 
physiology,  cultural  control,  and  plant  quaran- 
tine inspection.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  on  the  optional  subject 
selected  and  a   thesis. 

Junior  Observer  in  Meteorology.      Anplications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Ciwil  Service  Commis- 
sion   at    Washington,    D.    C,    not    later    than 
February   25    and   June   9.      The   date   for  as- 
sembling   of    competitors    will    be    stated    on 
admission   cards,    and   will   be   about   10    days 
after  the  close  of  receipt  of  applications.     The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications.     The 
entrance    salary    is    $1,320    a    year.     The    du-  l 
ties   are  to   perform,   under  immediate    super- 
vision, ordinary  routine  work  in  meteorology, 
such   as  to   take   regular   meteorological   read- 
ings and  to  code  and  decode  telegraphic  data ;   j 
to  clean  and  care  for  the  instrumental  equip-   j 
ment  at  a  moderate-sized  station  ;  to  assist  in    j 
checking,    correcting,    and    computing    various 
elimatological   and  aerological  forms  and  rec-   i 
ords ;    to    make    chalk    plates    and    stereotype   ! 
casts  for  weather  maps.     Competitors  will*  be 
rated  on  elementary  questions  in  meteorology, 
physics,    and    mathematics,    including    algebra 
through   quadratics ;    and  on   education,   train- 
ing, and  experience. 

rttll  information  may  be  obtained-  from  the 
United    States    Civil    Serrice    Commission    at 
Washington,   D.    C,    or   the   secretary   of   the   ■ 
United  States  civil  sen-ice  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  custom-house  in   any  city. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

The  Indianapolis  Unity  Club  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  at  its  January 
meeting,  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretarv 
of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade :  J.  H. 
Armington,  Weather  Bureau,  president,  by 
reelection :  Dr.  G.  W.  Butler,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  vice  president :  and  F.  H. 
Ackelow,  Weather  Bureau,  secretary-treas- 
urer, by  reelection.  It  was  moved  bv  "Doctor 
Butler  that  James  McGahey.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  retired,  he  retained  on  the 
roll  of  the  club  as  a  member  and  be  invited 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
club. 

CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  club  reports  an  unusually  in- 
teresting Januai-v  meeting  with  a  large  at- 
tendance.    G.   F.   Steigerwalt,  agricultural  en- 


Memorandam  of  the  Secretary 

Ex-OSrio   Commissioner  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Alaska 

Memorandum  No.  579 — January  26,  1928. — 
Under  authority  of  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
act  of  February  10,  1927,  "An  act  authorizing 
the  designation  of  an  ex-officio  commissioner 
for  Alaska  for  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Cnited  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Charles  H.  Flory,  care  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Juneau,  having  been 
designated  as  the  ex-officio  commissioner  for 
Alaska  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  ex-officio  commissioner  is  authorized — 

(1)  To  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

(2)  To  consolidate  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
advantageous,  to  rearrange  the  fiscal,  pur- 
chase and  property,  personnel  and  other  gen- 
eral procedures  of  the  bureau  and  offices  of 
the  department  in  Alaska. 

(3)  To  submit  to  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  recommendations  as  to  the  general 
policies  of  the  department  in  Alaska,  the 
extension,  reduction,  or  modification  of  exist- 
ing lines  of  work,  or  the  inauguration  of  new 
projects. 

(4)  To  participate  in  meetings  with  the 
ex-officio  commissioners  of  other  departments 
operating  in  Alaska  with  a  view  to  consider- 
ing opportunities  for  combined  procurements 
or  other  joint  projects  promising  advantage  to 
the  Government  service  as  a  whole  in 
Alaska,  and  to  submit  recommendations  in 
consequence. 

(5)  The  ex-officio  commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  perform  the  official  travel  necessary 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  expense 
thereof  to  be  met  from  allotments  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  bureaus  operating  in 
Alaska. 

(6)  The  ex-officio  commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  of  his 
operations,  together  with  such  special  reports 
as  he  may  deem  advisable. 


gineer  associated  with  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  was  the  special  speaker,  who 
presented  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
concrete    to    agriculture. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Through  the  manifold  official  activities  of 
its  members,  and  through  its  enterprise  as  an 
organization  in  trying  to  contribute  values 
worth  while  to  the  important  community  iu 
which  its  members  work  and  make  their 
homes,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Club  is  attracting  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  City.  A  recent  issue 
of  The  Citizens'  League  Bulletin,  the  weeklv 
organ  of  the  Citizens'  League  of  the  city,  gave 
nearly  half  of  its  space  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  affairs  :  An  article,  "  The  Weather 
Bureau  and  Its  Public  Service,"  by  Patriei; 
Connor,  meteorologist  in  charge  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  an  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture centering  in  Kansas  City,  described 
as  of  great  value  to  all  the  Kansas  City- 
trade  territory.  A  few  days  ago  a  class  in 
physics  and  physiology  of  the  Linwood  (Kans.  | 
high  school  visited  the  Kansas  City  offices 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  food,  drug, 
and  insecticide  administration  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  where  the  work  was 
explained  to  the  students.  Mr.  Connor  recently 
made  a  15-minute  radio  talk  on  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  its  service,  from  station  WDAF 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  January  issue 
of  the  monthly  publication  Heart  Beats'  issued 
by  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Business  Associa- 
tion, says  of  Mr.  Connor :  "  In  addition  to 
distributing  information  over  the  radio  to  the 
general  public.  Mr.  Connor  and  his  assistants 
are  doing  valuable  work  in  the  program  of 
publicity  and  education  by  conducting  classes 
of  high-school  students  through  the  office  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  The  classes  are  given 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  instruction  bv 
Mr.  Connor.  *  *  •  During  the  school 
year  about  40  classes  visit  the  office,  some 
of  them  coming  from  a  distance  of  30  miles." 


Private  owners  of  forest  lands  are  be- 
coming interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
forest  management  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before. 
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GENERAL  LORD 

(Continued  from  p.  S) 

they  are  almost  exclusively  absorbed  in  their 
awn  great  undertakings  and  can  haw  little  or 
no  thought  of  all  the  other  projects  which 
must  be  financed  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Their  combined  requests  for  appropriations 
always  exceed  available  funds  by  millions. 
For  1929  the  executive  departments  asked 
$128,000,000  more  than  could  be  granted. 
That  was  the  amount  cut  from  the  estimates 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  acting  for  the  President. 
The  seven  annual  budgets  which  have  been 
sent  to  Congress  carried  a  total  of  $27,000,- 
475,970.55,  which  is  $1,690,623,459.16  less 
than  was  asked.  That  surprising  amount — 
$1,690,623,459.16 — was  cut  from  executive  es- 
timates for  those  seven  budgets  and  yet  the 
business  operations  of  the  Government  were 
never  conducted  so  efficiently.  The  Budget 
Director  has  the  simple  task,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  President,  of  fitting 
these  executive  estimates  within  the  limiting 
amount  established  by  the  President  ;ifter 
careful  study  of  controlling  conditions — study 
that  keeps  forever  in  mind  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill. 

In  all  the  stress,  pressure,  and  appeal  for 
funds  for  projects  and  purposes  which  the 
director,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  entire  field 
of  Federal  operations  knows  should  not  be 
approved,  he  steadies  himself,  clears  his  mind, 
and  strengthens  his  courage  with  the  words 
of  President  Coolidge :  "  The  taxpayers'  in- 
terests are  our  only  concern." 

It  cost  $3,493,584,519.40  to  run  this  great 
Government  in  1927.  Of  this  amount  $519,- 
554,844.78  was  applied  to  the  public  debt.  The 
remainder,  used  for  the  ordinary  functions  of 
Government,  was  $2,974,029,674.62.  Here,  in 
simple,  plain  figures,  is  the  triumphant  reali- 
zation of  our  years  of  campaigning  to  bring 
annual  Federal  expenditure,  exclusive  of  debt 
reduction,  down  to  $3,000,000,000.  We  got 
down  to  the  $3,000,000,000  and  bettered  it  by 
$25,970,325.38.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
organization,  in  June,  the  speaker  confidently 
prophesied  this  splendid  achievement  and 
stated  that  when  we  could  point  to  the  glori- 
ous result  and  say  "  there  it  is "  we  would 
celebrate  the  victory  with  appropriate  fire- 
works. What  may  constitute  a  proper  cele- 
bration is  a  puzzling  problem.  Firecrackers 
are  not  appropriate,  for  there  has  been  nothing 
explosive  about  our  campaign.  It  was  a  long, 
steady,  grinding  pull.  Skyrockets  are  out  of 
the  question,  for  our  expenditures  went  down, 
not  up,  while  Roman  candles  are  too  tame  and 
commonplace  for  so  signal  an  achievement. 
Inevitably  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
great  triumph  in  Federal  economy  requires  no 
formal  celebration.  It  is  its  own  most  effec- 
tive celebrant.  Like  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, it  is  most  impressive  unadorned.  It 
stands  out  eloquently  as  the  smallest  annual 
expenditure  since  1917. 

Against  a  total  disbursement  last  year  of 
$3,493,584,519.40  we  have  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year  of  $3,021,314,- 
285,  a  threatened  increase  of  $127,729,765.60 
over  last  year's  record.  This  increase  is  all 
accounted  for,  and  more,  by  $32,000,000  addi- 
tional for  the  Veteran's  Bureau,  $71,000,000 
more  foT  national  defense,  and  $34,000,000 
increase  for  internal-revenue  refunds  over 
last  year's  need.  These  total  $137,000,000 
added  to  the  current  year's  burden,  and  are 
of  a  character  that  affords  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  executive  modification. 

Exclusive  of  debt  reduction,  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  this  year  is  $3,085,129,211. 
And  lo  and  behold,  here  is  our  $3,000,000,000 
campaign  facing  us  again,  big  as  life  and  full 


of  trouble,  I  fear  you  may  have  thought  that 
having  once  attained  that  $3,000,000,000  ob- 
jective, it  would  be  definitely  relegated  to  his- 
tory and  that  we  had  given  it  a  heartfelt 
good  night  Some  of  you  doubtless  felt  like 
the  little  man  who,  somewhat  excited  after  a 
heated  controversy,  fired  this  parting  shot  at 
his  adversary  :  "  The  sooner  I  never  see  you 
again  the  better  it  will  be  when  we  next  meet." 
I  have  the  courage — you  may  call  it  temer- 
ity— to  hope  for  the  elimination  of  that 
$85,129,211,  which  is  the  only  hurdle  between 
us  and  another  $3,000,000,000  victory.  I 
know  it  is  a  large  order.  Yon  have,  however, 
honestly  earned  a  reputation  for  doing  big 
things.  Call  your  executives  together,  study 
the  balances  of  your  appropriations,  rally  your 
people  to  the  standard  of  further  saving. 
What  a  God-given  opportunity  for  high-grade 
administration  !  I  am  not  proposing  the  post- 
ponement of  any  necessary  expenditure.  I  am. 
urging  and  expecting  the  elimination  of  every 
item  that  can  be  cut  out  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service.  We  may  not  make  the 
grade.  We  will  not,  however,  ignominiously 
surrender  without  an  honest  effort. 

The  surplus  indicated  for  next  year  is  only' 
$252,540,283,  a  result  reached  after  the  most 
careful  and  studied  estimate  of  possible  re- 
ceipts and  expected  expenditures  ever  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  that  estimate 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  major  projects 
under  consideration  by  Congress.  Some  of 
these  projects  are  assured  of  enactment  into 
law,  with  subsequent  call  upon  the  Treasury. 
The  President  has  recommended  tax  reduction 
with  $225,000,000  as  a  maximum.  In  his 
Budget  message  he  stated  that  this  recom- 
mendation  is  based  on  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  national  prosperity  and  the  en- 
forcement of  a  policy  of  drastic  economy  in 
national  spending.  At  the  same  time  he  called 
attention  to  his  duty  to  withhold  approval  of 
projects  and  expenditures  that  would  threaten 
a  balanced  Budget.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
where  our  duty  lies.  We  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's lead.  His  policy  is  our  policy ;  his  wish 
our  desire ;  his  fight  our  fight ;  his  victory  our 
victory.  From  now  on  every  doubtful  project 
is  condemned  ;  every  questionable  expenditure 
under  indictment.  That  only  which  i?;  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  public  welfare 
has  right  of  way.  If  ever  opportunity  and 
duty  knocked  at  the  same  door  at  the  same 
time  it  is  here  and  now. 

The  Budget  Director  has  been  accused  of 
assuming  authority  not  his  own ;  of  inter- 
fering with  the  prerogatives  of  Congress ;  of 
being  a  sort  of  trouble  maker  unfortunately 
created  to  meddle  with  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  and  worthy  organ- 
izations who  could  thrive  mightily  with 
easier  access  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  For 
the  following  appropriate  story  I  am  indebted 
to  Governor  Moore,  of  New  Jersey. 

An  Irishman  bought  a  parrot  that  could 
speak  several  languages,  and  had  it  sent  to 
his  house.  On  arrival  home  in  the  evening 
he  asked  his  wife :  "  Mary,  how's  the  bird  ?  " 
"  He's  not  done  yet,"  replied  Mary.  "  Not 
done  yet?  What  do  ye'  mean?"  "I'm 
cookin'  it."  "  Cookin'  it?  Why,  that  bird 
could  talk  fluently  in  nine  languages."  "  If 
he  could  do  that  why  didn't  he  say  some- 
thing?" 

For  these  many  months  the  Budget  Director 
has  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  comforting 
himself  with  the  thought  that  while  to  be 
able  to  converse  in  several  languages  is  val- 
uable, to  be  able  to  hold  your  tongue  in  one 
is  priceless.  This  policy,  however,  did  not 
work  out  well  with  the  parrot.  He  should 
have  said  something. 

The  Budget  Director  derives  his  authority 
solely  from  the  lav/  and  the  President  of  the 


United  States  whose  policies  he  tries  to 
carry  out.  These  policies  have  always  been 
clear  cut.  He  has  never  promulgated  a  policy 
that  was  not  thus  clearly  outlined  by  the 
President ;  he  has  never  enforced  a  program 
that  was  not  the  President's  program ;  he 
has  never  knowingly  assumed  authority  be- 
yond that  definitely  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  He  has  tried  to  be  humble. 
Chagrin  at  his  own  shortcomings  have  greatly 
assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  becoming 
humility. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Budget  Director  for  1927.  This  unimpressive 
and  modest  pamphlet  of  219  pages  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  uninitiated.  It  has  no  pictures, 
no  charts.  It  contains  nothing  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  casual  reader.  It  is,  how- 
ever, illuminated  with  intriguing  stories  of 
faithful  service  by  our  Federal  workers. 
Within  its  salmon-colored  covers  is  the  ro- 
mance of  Federal  economy.  In  terse,  dry-as- 
dust  statement  is  a  revelation  of  the  loyal, 
successful,  and  patriotic  effort  of  the  people 
all  through  the  service  to  conserve  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  most  casual  survey  of 
these  reports  of  economies  effected  by  the 
departments  and  establishments  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  saving  has  become  a 
habit  in  the  service ;  that  the  practice  of 
economy  is  not  a  perfunctory  performance  but 
an  interesting,  inspiring,  and  highly  profitable 
pursuit. 

Exclusive  of  savings  made  by  the  coordi- 
nating boards,  which  are  by  no  means  neg- 
ligible, the  various  items,  big  and  little,  that 
can  be  stated  in  figures,  total  $19,016,760.49, 
and  most  of  the  savings  are  modest.  The 
Navy  heads  the  list  with  savings  amounting 
to  $3,734,378.93,  which  became  available  for 
needed  equipment.  The  Army  follows  with 
a  record  of  $3,535,546.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion claims  third  place,  with  $2,527,000  to 
its  credit.  Fourth  in  the  list  is  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  reporting  economies  amounting  to 
$2,066,543.90. 

An  alert  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  devised  a  contrivance  to  use  glue 
instead  of  sealing  wax  on  stoppers  of  tuber- 
culin bottles.  As  a  result  one  man  can  do 
the  work  that  required  10  under  the  old 
method.1 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  where  they  do  so 
many    wonderful    things,    showed    that    waste 

1  The  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reierred  to  by  Director  Lord  is  Percy 
W.  LeiXic,  assistant  chemist,  tuberculin  and 
mallein  production  laboratory,  biochemic 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  bureau  sends  out  'hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bottles  of  tuberculin  a  year 
Until  recently  these  bottles  were  sealed  with 
cork  stoppers  and  the  contents  were  useless 
after  the  bottle  had  been  opened  once.  Mr 
LeDuc  first  perfected  a  rubber  stopper  for 
these  bottles.  The  veterinarian  or  inspector 
could  insert  the  needle  of  his  injection  syringe 
through  the  rubber  stopper  repeatedly  until 
the  whole  contents  had  been  drawn  off,  with- 
out there  ever  being  a  break  in  the  sanitary 
seal  formed  by  the  stopper.  However,  a  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  sealing  wax  which  had 
been  used  for  sealing  cork  stoppers  would  not 
work  satisfactorily  with  the  rubber.  So  glue 
had  to  be  used.  It  takes  about  three  minutes 
for  the  glue  to  dry.  Mr.  LeDuc  invented  a 
machine  that  dips  the  bottles  in  glue  and 
twirls  them  until  the  glue  seal  is  dry.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  sealing  2,000  bottles  an 
hour,  whereas  a  good  hour  of  hand  sealing 
by  a  man  had  been  100  bottles.  The  machine, 
highly  efficient,  has  a  capacity  which  makes 
it  capable  of  saving  the  salaries  of  10  em- 
ployees in  the  work  of  sealing  these  bottles 
Mr.  LeDuc  has  invented  other  valuable  labora- 
tory devices  which  have  made  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  bureau's  work.  His 
father,  Henry  M.  LeDuc,  now  retired,  was  an 
employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
50  years.  An  uncle,  Gen.  William  G.  LeDuc, 
was  the  next  to  the  last  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,   1877-1881. — Editor. 
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from  condemned  mail  pouches  made  high-grade 
bond  paper  and  saved  $17,000. 

The  General  Supply  Committee  instead  of 
buying  piece-meal,  made  a  definite  quantity 
purchase  of  paper  clips — those  rather  indis- 
pensable desk  conveniences — saving  §3,280. 
If  we  can  supplement  that  with  a  crusade  to 
limit  the  use  of  these  clips  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended and  use  less  for  bobbed-hair  holders, 
pipe  cleaners,  watch  chains,  ear  reamers,  shirt- 
sleeve adjusters,  Ford  repair  parts,  tooth  picks, 
bachelor  buttons,  cuff  links,  and  toys  to  use 
while  telephoning,  we  can  add  something  to 
that  saving. 

We  were  all  interested  in  the  saving  made 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  eliminating 
the  blue  stripe  from  its  mail  sacks.  That  sav- 
ing of  1  cent  a  yard  on  the  3,000,000  yards 
of  canvas  used  annually  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  just  as  the  unnecessary  expense  had  pre- 
viously gone  on  from  year  to  year.  The  Post 
Office  people  come  to  us  now  with  another  in- 
teresting saving.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  "Ap- 
plication for  Domestic  Money  Order."  Ap- 
proximately 250,000,000  of  these  forms  are 
used  each  year.  The  department  has  reduced 
the  size  of  that  application  by  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  saving  thereby  $8,152  a  year. 

To  show  that  our  savings  are  not  all  con- 
fined to  small  figures,  please  note  that  the 
Government  Printing  Office  saved  $209,000  in 
the  cost  of  postal  cards  and  domestic  money 
orders  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  very 
largely  through  improved  production  methods. 

The  use  of  rubber  drilling  and  rag  board 
instead  of  woolen  blanketing  on  flat-bed  print- 
ing presses  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  saved  the  taxpayer  $105,000. 

And  these  were  all  constructive  economies — 
funds  saved  from  waste  by  improved  methods 
and  made  available  for  important  and  essen- 
tial needs. 

A  correspondent  cautions  us  not  to  so  em- 
phasize the  subject  of  economy  as  to  interfere 
with  necessary  Government  functions.  He 
sends  the  following  story  to  illustrate  his 
point : 

A  hunter  lost  his  dog,  a  valuable  setter. 
He  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  offering  a  reward  of  $25  for  the  dog's 
return.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  issue 
he  applied  at  the  newspaper  office  for  a  copy 
of  the  paper  and  found  no  one  there  but  the 
negro  janitor.  "  Isn't  there  going  to  be  any 
paper  to-day  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No,  sun,"  replied 
the  janitor.  "  No  paper  to-day.  Everybody's 
out  huntin'  fo'  dat  dawg." 

The  story  is  a  good  one,  but  the  warning  is 
not  needed.  Stressing  economy  has  not  inter- 
fered with  Federal  efficiency.  It  has  mate- 
rially and  markedly  improved  it.  We  have  not 
stopped  anything  necessary  in  order  to  find  a 
saving.  We  not  only  find  the  dog,  but  we 
issue  the  paper,  and  a  better  paper  at  that. 

The  speaker,  prior  to  entering  Budget  work, 
was  not  much  of  a  club  man.  For  years  his 
only  affiliation  of  that  character  was  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club,  of  Washington.  That  is  his 
only  club  connection  to-day  with  the  exception 
of  certain  Federal  clubs  which  he  has  assisted 
in  organizing.  A  little  honest  effort  and  a 
sacrifice  now  and  then  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  win  and 
retain  membership  in  good  standing  in  these 
Federal  clubs.  The  first  of  these,  organized 
in  January,  1925,  was  the  Two  Per  Cent  Club, 
instituted  to  reduce  the  Federal  expenditure 
program  for  that  year  by  that  amount.  It 
secured  at  once  a  large  and  virile  membership, 
and  saved  $60,000,000.  In  June,  1925,  the 
One  Per  Cent  Club  came  into  being,  and 
quietly  and  effectively  reduced  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditure  program  by  $62,000,000. 

In  January,  1926,  the  Two  Per  Cent  Person- 
nel Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 


ing at  least  2  per  cent  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Federal  executive  civil  service. 
This  plan  did  not  contemplate  the  discharge 
of  any  person  or  persons  from  the  Federal 
service.  The  average  normal  overturn  amounts 
to  9  per  cent.  It  was  proposed  that  at  least 
2  per  cent  of  the  allotment  for  salaries  be 
saved  by  permitting  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  vacancies  to  remain  unfilled.  To-day 
we  have  the  inspiring  and  satisfying  detail  of 
that  effort  to  save.  Of  28  departments  and 
establishmnets  listed  as  eligible,  20  qualified 
for  full  membership.  Considering  all  factors 
involved,  the  Interior  Department  heads  the 
list  with  a  record  of  7.683  per  cent.  The 
Navy  Department,  with  a  record  of  4.875  per 
cent  and  an  actual  saving  of  $634,494.  is 
number  two.  The  actual  saving  effected  by 
the  Two  Per  Cent  Personnel  Club  was  $21,- 
573,436.  And  this  very  material  economy  re- 
sulted in  no  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  service. 

And  this  constructive  organization — the 
Two  Per  Cent  Personnel  Club — is  operating 
again  this  year.  Its  policy  applies  to  every 
Federal  agency.  Some  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishments are  slow  in  reporting  progress  this 
year.  I  hope  they  may  not  be  found  wanting 
when  the  check-up  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
12  months.  If  after  honest  effort  Federal 
agencies  are  crippled  or  fall  in  the  struggle, 
that  is  honorable,  but  to  be  missing  from  the 
fighting  front  is  indefensible. 

A  year  ago  we  inaugurated  the  Correspond- 
ence Club.  Through  its  efforts  we  hoped  to 
make  worth-while  reduction  in  Government 
correspondence.  While  real  improvement  has 
been  effected,  it  is  proving  a  difficult  task  to 
properly  organize  the  effort.  The  Federal 
Board  on  Simplified  Office  Procedure  is  pre- 
paring standard  recommendations,  which  I  am 
satisfied  will  be  effective  in  curtailing  the 
great  output  of  communications.  As  a  result 
of  practical  tests  with  a  group  of  stenog- 
raphers it  has  been  found  that  it  costs  the 
Government  an  average  of  26  cents  a  letter 
to  carry  on  its  profuse  correspondence.  This 
figure  is  not  final,  but  accurate  enough  to  be 
significant  and  startling.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent plan  for  Government  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  correspondence  to  have  that'  sur- 
prising "  26  cents  "  given  prominent  place  on 
their  desks.     It  may  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

The  Woodpecker  Club  is  our  newest  and  in 
|  some  respects  our  most  interesting  organiza- 
tion. It  was  instituted  June  last  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  opportunity  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  army  of  employees  to  enlist  in 
a  100  per  cent  campaign  for  small  savings. 
No  reports  are  called  for.  It  is  a  settle-with- 
your-own  conscience  organization.  Some  re- 
ports, however,  have  reached  us.  The  post- 
master at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  20,  10  days 
after  the  launching  of  the  movement  here, 
organized  his  workers.  This  same  Richmond 
postmaster  is  a  high  light  in  our  saving  cam- 
paign. In  1926  he  effected  economies  in  the 
expense  of  lighting  the  Richmond  post  office 
that  lowered  the  cost  from  $6,435.35  to  $1,- 
819.70.  a  reduction  of  71.7  per  cent.  July  1 
the  Oakland,  Calif.,  post  office  organized  a 
Woodpecker's  Club  with  a  complete  list  of 
officers.  August  5  the  internal  revenue  office 
in  Honolulu  reported  a  100  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  its  force  in  the  Loyal  Order  of  Wood- 
peckers. September  20  the  customs  service  in 
Duluth  joined  the  honor  roll,  followed  Septem- 
ber 22  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  post  office. 
Since  the  announcement  of  the  Woodpecker 
Club  campaign  we  have  been  reminded  by 
friends  that  the  woodpecker  always  works  with 
his  head  and  tells  the  world  what  he  is  doing. 
The  Budget  Director  guarantees  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Woodpeckers  are 
using  their  heads  in  the  interest  of  construc- 
tive retrenchment.     The  speaker   is   proud   of 


their  loyal  efforts  and  glad  of  the  privilege 
of  telling  the  world  what  they  are  doing. 

Announcements  that  Federal  expenditures 
have  been  reduced  by  billions  and  that  a  policy 
of  constructive  economy  has  made  rich  con- 
tribution thereto  are  followed  inevitably  by 
statements  that  we  are  making  no  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  and  that  Federal  economy 
is  a  myth.  The  record  shows  that  in  1921  we 
spent  $5,538,209,189.30.  In  1927,  the  last 
complete  fiscal  year,  we  spent  $3,493,584,- 
519.40,  a  reduction  of  $2,044,624,669.90  below 
1921,  which  was  the  last  pre-Budget  year. 
These  figures  can  easily  be  verified  from  the 
records. 

While  people  generally  are  appreciative  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  retrenchment, 
we  occasionally  run  across  those  discouraging 
individuals  who  insist  upon  comparing  our 
expenditures  now  with  what  they  were  before 
the  World  War.  I  wonder  they  do  not  revert 
to  the  Revolution  for  comparison.  There 
have  been  great  national  changes  and  develop- 
ments since  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917. 
A  man  who  stuttered  moved  from  a  compara- 
tively small  community  to  New  York  City. 
Some  months  after  this  change  an  acquaint- 
ance from  the  old  home  town  met  the  man 
with  the  hesitant  tongue.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments   of    conversation   the    friend    remarked : 

"  You  stutter  more  here  than  you  did  back 
home." 

"  D-de-darned  s-s-sight  b-b-bigger  t-town," 
was  the  answer. 

We  are  called  upon  to-day  to  administer  the 
affairs  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  much 
larger  nation,  with  greatly  enlarged  and  more 
important  and  more  diversified  interests.  The 
care  of  World  War  veterans,  the  post-roads 
prosram.  and  other  important  and  permanent 
■  additions  to  our  pre-war  needs  cost  us  more 
than  S600.000  000  in  1927.  And  this  total 
excludes  $787,000,000  for  interest  on  the  debt 
and  also  excludes  $519,000,000  for  debt  reduc- 
tion. 

While  there  will  be  no  slackening  in  the 
effort  for  economy,  there  is,  of  course,  an  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  expenditure  below  which 
we  can  not  go.  We  may  possibly  have  reached 
that  terminal.  The  country  grows  and  de- 
velops. The  bigger  the  country  the  bigger  the 
operating  costs.  But  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Federal  emplovee  not  fully  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  hones t  service,  as  long  as  there 
is  an  article  of  Federal  supply  wasted  or  not 
fompletelv  and  properly  utilized,  as  long  as 
there  is  *  a  taxpayer's  dollar  not  profitably 
employed,  the  drive  for  constructive  economy 
will  go  on.  If  we  can  not  reduce  expenditure 
or  cheek  its  growth  we  can  and  will  see  to  it 
that  everv  increase  is  amply  justified,  and  if 
we  are  obliged  to  spend  more  we  can  and 
will  see  that  that  more  is  spent  w'sely. 

Mr.  President,  on  your  shoulders  rests  full 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
manifold  and  tremendously  important  activi- 
ties of  that  great  corporation  doing  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Never  before  in  histbry  has  there 
been  such  extraordinary  assignment  of  respon- 
sibilitv— so  absorbing  in  its  intricate  detail, 
so  widespread  in  its  ramifications,  so  crushing 
in  its  demands.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
assist  vou  in  your  great  administrative  work. 
You  have  never  asked  from  us  anything  un- 
reasonable. To  the  extent  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  measure  up  to  your  ideals  to  that 
extent  we  ourselves  have  benefited  and  the 
country  has  profited. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  never  conducted  so  efficiently  as 
now :  its  methods  never  so  adequate :  its  ac- 
tivities never  in  such  healthy  condition ;  its 
phvsical  plant  never  so  amply  financed ;  its 
business  organization  never  so  equal  to  its 
great  task :  the  morale  and  esprit  of  its 
faithful  army  of  employees  never  so  marked ; 
never  such  devotion  to  the  public  welfare ; 
and  never  such  interest  in  the  public  service. 
This  wholesome  and  fortunate  condition  of 
things,  Mr.  President,  is  not  the  work  of 
chance.  Efficiency  does  not  happen.  It  is 
the  logical  result  of  the  whole-hearted  effort 
of  the  people  in  the  service  to  confirm  your 
claim  that  the  Federal  Government  to-day  is 
the  best  conducted  business  in  the  world.  As 
a  result  of  these  years  of  struggle  under  your 
masterly  leadership  there  have  developed  that 
sense  of  responsibility  that  made  these  things 
possible  and  that  "  plain  devotedness  to  duty  " 
which  is  the  hall  mark  of  real  service. 
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OUTLOOK  ANTICIPATES 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  1928 

{Continued  from  p.  1) 

in  1927  they  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
total  return  from  the  1928  crop. 

Wheat. — The  world  crop  will  prob- 
ably again  be  large,  if  average  or  better 
than  average  yields  are  obtained.  Unless 
there  is  heavy  winter  killing  in  hard 
winter-wheat  areas,  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  hard  red  spring 
wheat  in  the  United  States  will  tend 
to  increase  further  the  world  supply  for 
market  next  fall  and  winter  and  prob- 
ably to  reduce  returns  to  growers  as 
compared  to  1926  or  1927.  The  outlook 
for  durum  wheat  is  quite  uncertain,  but 
greater  competition  is  in  prospect. 

Flax. — Acreage  can  be  expanded  prof- 
itably to  replace  other  spring  grains 
grown  in  the  same  area. 

Rice. — Acreage,  though  reduced  last 
year,  produced  a  large  crop,  and  further 
reduction  in  acreage  seems  advisable. 

Oats. — Likely  to  meet  a  less  favorable 
market  in  the  next  crop  year,  as  present 
prices  are  largely  due  to  below-average 
yields  for  two  years. 

Barley. — Unlikely  to  bring  as  high 
prices  in  1928  as  in  1927,  when  there  was 
a  shortage  of  feed  grains  in  Europe. 

Hay. — The  continued  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  hay-consuming  animals,  cou- 
pled with  the  unusually  large  carry-over 
in  sight  from  the  large  1927  crop,  indi- 
cates that  even  if  the  1928  crop  should 
be  below  average  the  supplies  of  hay  in 
1928-29  will  probably  exceed  normal  live- 
stock requirements. 

Corn. — Corn  acreage  for  the  entire 
country  in  1928  will  probably  show  little 
change  from  last  year,  if  normal  weather 
prevails  at  planting  time.  With  average 
yields,  a  1928  crop  about  equal  to  1927 
may  be  expected,  and  with  the  more  nor- 
mal geographic  distribution  of  the  crop, 
prices  are  more  likely  to  approach  the 
average  for  the  1926  crop  than  those 
which   have   prevailed   to   date   for   the 

1927  crop. 

Beef  Cattle. — Beef  cattle  for  slaugh- 
ter and  as  stockers  and  feeders  seem 
reasonably  certain  to  meet  a  market  in 

1928  that  will  average  higher  than  in 
1927,  although  the  peak  prices  of  that 
year  may  not  be  equalled.  Market  sup- 
plies of  cattle  in  1928  will  probably  be 
6  to  10  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1927. 

Hogs. — Hog  prices  seem  likely  to  show 
some  strengthening  but  no  very  material 
change  beyond  the  usual  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions until  next  fall  and  winter  when 
market  supplies  will  probably  be  affected 
by  the  curtailed  production  resulting 
from  the  present  unsatisfactory  price  sit- 
uation. Some  improvement  in  domestic 
demand  for  pork  is  anticipated,  but  ex- 
port demand  during  the  greater  part  of 
1928  promises  to  be  even  lower  than  in 
1927. 

Wool,  Lambs. — With  wool  stocks  in 
this  country  light,  and  with  a  strong  for- 
eign market,  the  outlook  for  wool  grow- 
ers appears  favorable.  Numbers  of 
sheep  continue  to  increase,  and  prospects 
indicate  a  lamb  crop  for  192S  somewhat 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for 
lamb  is  not  likely  to  improve  sufficiently 
to  offset  the  prospective  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

Mohair. — Producers  have  an  immedi- 
ate outlook  much  better  than  last  year, 
but,  looking  further  ahead,  they  should 


be  careful  not  to  expand  production 
more  rapidly  than  domestic  require- 
ments. 

Dairy. — The  dairy  industry  appears 
to  be  in  fully  as  strong  a  position  as 
a  year  ago,  with  indications  of  only  mod- 
erate expansion  in  production.  Domestic 
demand  is  likely  to  be  maintained  during 
the  coming  year,  and  consumption  is 
likely  to  continue  to  increase  faster  than 
production,  so  the  increasing  foreign  sup- 
plies will  be  drawn  upon  further  to  sup- 
plement domestic  production.  This 
seems  a  very  desirable  time  for  saving 
the  better  dairy  calves  so  as  to  permit 
culling  the  herds  closely  before  a  ma- 
terial decline  from  the  present  high 
slaughter  value  of  the  old  cows  occurs. 

Horses,  Mules.- — Numbers  of  horse 
and  mule  colts  indicate  further  decreases 
in  work  animals  for  several  years  to 
come.  Eventually  this  reduction  will 
reach  a  point  where  scarcity  will  cause 
prices  to  rise  to  higher  levels.  More 
breeding  of  work  animals  is  advisable 
as  a  side  line  in  areas  of  cheap  pasture 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Poultry. — Producers  have  favorable 
prospects  of  a  higher  level  of  prices  for 
both  dressed  and  live  poultry,  at  least 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  because 
of  lighter  supplies  in  storage  and  pros- 
pective favorable  demand.  The  low  stor- 
age holdings  of  eggs  and  the  favorable 
outcome  of  the  1927  storage  season,  with 
the  number  of  layers  practically  un- 
changed, should  result  in  higher  egg 
prices  during  the  coming  year. 

Feed  Grains. — About  the  same  quan- 
tity of  feed  grains  is  available  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  as  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
of  legume  and  other  hays  are  unusually 
large,  but  there  is  a  slightly  smaller  sup- 
ply of  by-product  feeds.  Prices  of  by- 
product feeds  and  feed  grains  therefore 
probably  will  continue  higher,  but  with 
hay  prices  much  lower,  than  a  year  ago. 

Feed  Crops. — Present  acreages  of  feed 
crops  and  hay  exceed  the  needs  of  pres- 
ent aggregate  livestock  numbers.  Ad- 
justment of  this  unbalanced  situation 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  fewer  acres 
of  feed  crops  rather  than  more  livestock. 

Potatoes. — Growers  in  all  the  North- 
eastern and  North  Central  States  appear 
to  be  planning  substantial  increases  in 
acreages.  If  these  intentions  are  car- 
ried out,  and  western  growers  do  not  de- 
crease their  acreages  more  than  they  now 
plan  there  is  little  probability  of  returns 
from  potatoes  equal  to  those  obtained  in 
the  last  three  years. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Overproduction  oc- 
curred in  1927,  because  of  continued 
heavy  planting  in  the  eastern  commer- 
cial region  and  a  widespread  shift  from 
cotton  to  sweet  potatoes  in  the  South.  A 
substantial  reduction  in  acreage  is 
needed,  and  such  a  readjustment  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  much 
lower  price  received  for  the  1927  crop 
and  from  the  higher  prices  of  alternative 
crops. 

Cabbage. — Acreage  should  be  reduced 
moderately  to  restore  the  price  to  a  bet- 
ter level.  There  is  no  justification  for 
continuing  the  present  upward  trend  in 
acreage. 

Onions. — Acreage  in  late  or  main  crop 
States,  if  reduced  10  per  cent  below  the 
1927  acreage  would,  with  average  yields, 
result  in  a  crop  about  the  same  size  as 
that  produced  in  1925,  and  would  likely 
restore  the  more  favorable  price  level  of 
that  season.     In  the  intermediate  ship- 


ping States  growers  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  increasing  their  acreage 
above  that  planted  in  1927. 

Beans. — The  crop  of  1927  apparently 
is  fully  equal  to  domestic  demands,  and 
the  same  acreage  with  an  average  yield 
would  give  a  larger  crop.  An  increase 
in  acreage  probably  would  result  in  fur- 
ther decline  in  prices. 

Fruits. — Fruit  production  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  difficult  to  market 
fruit  crops  at  satisfactory  prices  in  years 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  good  yields.  In  view  of  the  very 
heavy  losses  experienced  when  an  exces- 
sive acreage  of  fruit  trees  is  planted,  it 
is  hoped  that  future  plantings  will  be  in- 
fluenced more  by  the  long-time  prospects 
for  the  fruits  in  question  and  less  by 
temporary  conditions. 

Citrus. — The  citrus-fruit  outlook  indi- 
cates, as  the  outlook  reports  of  1926  and 
1927  anticipated,  a  future  prospect  for  a 
marked  increase  in  the  bearing  acreage 
of  grapefruit  and  oranges  and  a  very 
large  increase  in  their  production  in 
years  when  favorable  growing  weather 
prevails.  In  general,  the  outlook  is  un- 
favorable for  additional  plantings. 

Apples. — Over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
apple  production  by  commercial  orchards 
will  continue  to  increase  gradually  in  the 
next  5.  or  10  years.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  outlook  to  unduly  discourage  com- 
mercial growers  who  are  favorably  lo- 
cated and  who  produce  high-quality  fruit 
at  a  low  cost. 

Peaches. — Under  normal  weather  con- 
ditions growers  may  expect  heavy  pro- 
duction and  difficult  marketing  conditions 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  potential 
bearing  capacity  of  orchards  in  the 
southern  area  is  so  great  that  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  number  of  the  older 
unprofitable  trees  would  result  in  a 
higher  farm  value  for  the  crop. 

Grapes — Production  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue heavy  for  several  years.  Early  re- 
lief for  recent  unsatisfactory  marketing 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in 
California  only  by  an  immediate  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  acreage.  In  eastern 
and  mid-western  areas  increases  in  acre- 
ages do  not  seem  justified. 

Strawberries. — -Growers  face  a  market 
outlook  slightly  less  favorable  than  that 
of  a  year  ago.  With  average  yields  the 
crop  this  year  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
on  record. 

Cantaloupes. — Acreage  needs  to  be 
sharply  reduced  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California  and  other  early  areas,  if 
last  year's  disastrously  low  prices  are 
to  be  avoided.  Maintenance  of  1927 
acreage  in  intermediate  shipping  States, 
and  slight  decreases  in  late  shipping 
States,  seems  advisable. 

Watermelons. — Prices  in  the  last  few 
years  indicate  that  the  acreage  planted 
last  year  in  early-producing  States 
should  be  reduced  slightly,  and  that  in 
late  States  only  slight  increases  are 
advisable. 

Peanuts. — Growers  in  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  section  should  not  allow 
present  prices  to  cause  them  to  overplant 
Virginia-type  nuts.  A  maintenance  this 
year  of  the  1927  acreage  of  Spanish  and 
Runner  types  in  the  South  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  prices  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

Alfalfa,  Clover. — The  outlook  for 
profitable  marketing  of  alfalfa  seed  from 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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CAPPER  SPONSORS  BILL 
ON  NONSUCROSE  SUGAR 


Measure   Would   Allow   Dextrose   from 
Corn   and   Levulose   from   Arti- 
choke to  Be  Sold  as  Sugar 

Under  a  bill  (S.  2806)  introduced  by 
Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  dextrose  de- 
rived from  corn  and  levulose  derived 
from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  would  not 
be  deemed  misbranded  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act  if  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
as  sugar  in  sealed  packages  bearing  an 
appropriate,  accurate,  and  conspicuous 
declaration  of  the  origin  of  the  sugar. 
Manufactured  and  prepared  food  prod- 
ucts containing  dextrose  or  levulose  as 
ingredients  would  not  be  deemed  mis- 
branded  if  such  sugars  were  used  therein 
without  a  declaration  on  their  label  of 
their  presence.  It  is  provided  in  the  bill, 
however,  that  dextrose  and  levulose  may 
not  be  mixed  or  blended  in  any  article 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  honey. 

Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  87) 
designating  the  American  Green  Gross  as 
a  national  body  for  education  and  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection of  forests,  the  reforestation  of  de- 
nuded areas,  flood  control,  and  allied 
problems.  This  association  was  formerly 
the  American  Reforestation  Association. 
Under  the  bill  the  American  Green  Cross 
would  have  an  appropriation  of  S120.000 
placed  at  its  disposal  for  education  and 
research,  and  it  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  in  a 
general  national  program  sundry  activi- 
ties directed  to  forest  protection  and 
other  allied  work. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  2917.  Copeland  (New  York).  To  retard, 
the  extermination  of  migratory  game  and 
legitimate  sport  by  the  reduction  of  bag  limits 
and  open  seasons. 

S.  2864.  Curtis  (Kansas).  To  establish 
standard  weights  and  measures  for  wheat-mill, 
rye-mill,  and  corn-mill  products. 

S.  2830.  Cutting  (New  Mexico").  Extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  Carson,  Manzano,  and 
Santa  Fe  National  Forests  in  New  Mexico. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  10288.  Williamson  (South  Dakota). 
To  provide  for  a  uniform  retirement  date  for 
authorized  retirements  of  Federal  personnel. 

H.  R.  10297.  Hull  (Illinois).  To  provide  for 
the  further  development  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion work. 

H.  R.  10303.  Fulmer  (South  Carolina^.  To 
provide  for  the  use  of  net  weight  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commercial  transactions  in  cotton, 
and  to  provide  for  the  standardization  of  bale 
covering  for  cotton. 

H.  R.  10140.  Bloom  (New  York).  To  com- 
memorate the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  by  holding  an 
international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries, 
manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea  in  Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  10142.  Browne  (Wisconsin).  To  cre- 
ate a  special  highway  fund  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  surplus  war  material,  etc.,  to 
the  French  Government. 

H.  R.  10157.  Sutherland  (Alaska).  Granting 
additional  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Agri- 
cultural    College     and     School     of    Mines     of 

H.  R-.  10158.  Wilson  (Mississippi).  Provid- 
ing a  penalty  of  $1,000  on  any  newspaper 
publishing  a  report  falsely  accredited  to  a 
Government  department. 

H.  R.  10172.  Davis  (Tennessee).  To  main- 
tain a  dairy  and  livestock  experiment  station 
at  or  near  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


H.  R.  10069.  Rathbone  (Illinois).  Directing 
the  construction  of  a  memorial  highway  con- 
necting Mattoon.  111.,  with  Toledo,  111. 

H.  R.  10377.  Purnell  (Indiana).  To  provide 
for  the  eradication  or  control  of  the  European 
corn  borer. 


SECRETARY  TAKES  STEP 

FOR  ALASKAN  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

issue  of  The  Record — now  defines  fur- 
ther the  functions  and  authority  of  the 
commissioner. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  to  facilitate  closer  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  in  Alaska  of 
the  several  bureaus  having  work  there, 
to  set  up  where  practicable  and  advisa- 
ble centralized  handling  of  such  matters 
as  purchases,  accounting,  and  personnel 
and  property  records  for  the  separate 
organization  units,  to  create  a  pooling  of 
departmental  resources  and  equipment 
and  a  greater  spirit  of  teamwork  among 
its  members,  and,  above  all  to  bring  to 
bear  as  a  directing  agency  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  and  plans  a  unified 
viewpoint  and  general  purpose. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  function  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  to  perform  for 
Alaska,  nor  of  the  need  for  master  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  our  work  there," 
says  Secretary  Jardine. 

"  The  underlying  purpose  of  the  master 
plan  must  be  to  aid  and  hasten  sound 
development  of  the  Territory.  What 
Alaska  needs  to  make  better  use  of  its 
natural  weath  of  resources  is  more  people 
and  more  capital.  Alaska  must  be  built 
up  on  permanent  lines  through  the  crea- 
tion and  enlargement  of  industries  that 
will  stay. 

"  It  has  unknown  but  certainly  impor- 
tant agricultural  possibilities,  great  tim- 
ber-growing possibilities,  great  possibili- 
ties for  meat  and  fur  production  and  the 
like,  and  the  certainty  of  large-scale  per- 
manent manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
course  of  time.  But  because  the  condi- 
tions there  are  different  in  many  ways 
from  conditions  in  the  States  a  lot  of 
preliminary  investigation  is  necessary; 
otherwise  attempts  at  development  may 
go  wrong  and  actually  hold  the  country 
back. 

"A  number  of  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  regularly  carry- 
ing on  work  in  Alaska.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice administers  the  great  areas  of  fine 
timber  in  the  coastal  forests — more  than 
20.000,000  acres  of  public  forests  which 
will  grow  timber  crops  and  support  in- 
dustries to  the  end  of  time.  The  Biologi- 
cal Survey  has  important  functions  in 
relation  to  game  and  the  development  of 
the  fur  and  reindeer  industries.  The 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  equally 
concerned  with  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  producing  the  various  field, 
garden,  and  orchard  crops  which  Alaska 
can  grow  in  profusion.  The  Weather 
Bureau  is  gathering  essential  climatolog- 
ical  data,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  charge  of  road  building  within 
the  national  forests,  and  the  game 
commission  is  directly  integrated  with 
departmental  activities. 

"A  definite  joining  of  forces  on  the 
part  of  these  bureaus  for  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  fundamental  problem  of 
helping  the  Territory  to  come  into  its 
own   from  the   standpoint   of  growth  in 


wealth  and  population,  and  to  come  rela- 
tively soon  into  the  Union  of  States  as 
an  equal  politically  with  the  older 
States,  will  unquestionably  help  each  bu- 
reau to  function  with  greater  effective- 
ness. In  addition,  of  course,  there  will 
be  large  gains  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint  in  having  a  closely  correlated 
and  integrated  organization  with  a  uni- 
fied responsibility.  The  cardinal  princi- 
ple in  the  plan  is  greater  economy  in 
time,  effort,  and  cost  without  increasing 
personnel.  Mr.  Flory's  appointment  and 
the  provisions  now  set  up  to  permit  him 
i  to  carry  out  the  function  assigned  him 
will,  I  am  certain,  greatly  strengthen 
our  equipment  for  serving  the  needs  of 
Alaska  successfully." 


ICE  MAY  THROW  SCALES  OFF 

Livestock    weight    supervisors    of    the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  engaged  in 
enforcing  the  packers  and  stockyards  act 
call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  in- 
specting   the    scales    used    in    weighing 
wagons,   trucks,    and   livestock   in   those 
cases  where  the  scales  are  exposed  to 
the  icy  winter  weather.    Rotten  timbers 
should  be  replaced,  defective  foundations 
I  should  be  repaired,  and  water  should  be 
|  removed  from  and  be  kept  from  the  pits. 
;  small   amounts  of  ice  may  seem  to  be 
'.  of  little  importance,  but  ice  on  certain 
i  parts  of  scales  may  cause  serious  errors. 
Sometimes,    after    a    few    weighings    or 
:  with  the  warming  up  of  the  air  during 
the   day,    small   pieces   of   ice   may   fall 
from  the  scale  parts  and  no  evidence  is 
|  to  be  seen  that  any  ice  was  ever  on  the 
I  scales,  and  so  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier 
J  weighings    may    never     be     questioned. 
j  Sometimes  conditions  may  become  so  bad 
j  in    winter    that    the    water    in    the    pit 
i  freezes  about  the  levers  in  such  a  way 
that    the    mechanical    operation    of    the 
!  scales   is   interfered    with   seriously,    an 
j  error  of  several  hundred  pounds  being 
;  possible    under    certain    extreme    eondi- 
j  tions.     When  there  is  alternate  thawing 
:  and  freezing,  scales  should  be  examined 
frequently. 


OUTLOOK  ANTICIPATES 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  1928 

(Continued  from  p.  7) 

the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States, 
and  of  red-clover  seed,  should  continue 
relatively  favorable.  For  alfalfa  seed 
from  the  Southwestern  States  and  for 
sweet-clover  seed  the  outlook  is  not 
promising  for  growers. 

Tobacco. — The  dominating  influences 
in  the  general  situation  are  the  steady 
increases  in  consumption  of  cigarettes  at 
home  and  abroad,  heavy  production  and 
increasing  stocks  of  flue-cured  types,  and 
decreased  stocks  in  most  other  types. 
The  outlook  for  flue-cured  is  decidedly 
unfavorable  if  acreage  is  increased. 
For  Burley.  One  Sucker,  Maryland,  and 
most  cigar  types,  the  outlook  is  favor- 
able, if  excessive  acreages  are  avoided. 
The  outlook  for  dark-fired  types  does  not 
justify  material  changes  in  acreage. 

Sugak. — Present  prospects  point  to  a 
continuation  of  large  world  production, 
with  prices  at  approximately  the  present 
level  through  another  season  where  pres- 
ent prices  and  profitable  acreage  may  be 
maintained  or  increased. 
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TELLS  COTTON  GROWERS 
TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  CROP 


Youngblood  Says  Quality  Needs  to  Be 
Adjusted  Upward  to  Meet  Require- 
ments of  Spinners 

American  growers  of  cotton  need  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  cotton  crop 
so  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
American  mills,  said  Dr.  B.  Youngblood, 
in  charge  of  cotton  utilization  research, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  at  the 
recent  Annual  Farmers'  Week  and  Mar- 
keting Conference  at  Athens,  Ga.  He 
said  the  American  cotton  crop  has  ap- 
parently declined  in  grade,  if  not  in 
staple  length,  in  the  last  135  years. 
There  is  at  present  a  greater  number  of 
cotton  breeders,  both  scientific  and  com- 
mercial, and  a  greater  number  of  im- 
proved varieties  of  cotton,  than  ever  be- 
fore, yet  it  appears  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  acreage  is  planted  from 
year  to  year  to  the  better  varieties,  he 
said. 

"  Prior  to  about  1900  it  was  a  matter 
of  pride  among  growers  that  their  cotton 
be  picked  clean  and  free  from  trash,  but 
since  then  cotton  has  come  to  be  har- 
vested with  less  regard  to  its  freedom 
from  trash,"  he  said.  "  Snapping  and 
sledding  tend  to  lower  the  grade  of  the 
resulting  lint,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
clusion of  a  greater  proportion  of  leaf, 
stems,  and  dirt,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  immature  bolls,  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  bark  of  the  plant,  are 
gathered  with  the  seed  cotton. 

"The  ill  effects  of  snapping,  sledding, 
and  careless  picking  upon  the  grade  of 
lint,  however,  are  overcome  in  a  measure 
by  the  installation  of  special  cleaning 
equipment  at  the  gins.  Just  what  effect 
the  cleaning  processes  really  have  upon 
the  quality  of  the  fiber  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined,  but  the  statement 
is  made  by  certain  spinners  that  too 
much  agitation  in  cleaning  is  not  good 
for  cotton  lint. 

"Whether  or  not  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  crop  has  improved  or  declined, 
the  results  secured  the  past  year  from 
our  grade  and  staple  estimates,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  our  study  of  cotton 
utilization  on  the  other,  strongly  indi- 
cate that  there  is  ample  room  for  adjust- 
ing the  grade  and  staple  quality  of  the 
supply  upward  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  American  mills." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  bureau's 
work  in  the  last  year,  he  said  that  spin- 
ners pay  for  the  cotton  they  consume  on 
the  basis  of  its  spinning  utility.  The 
higher  the  grade,  the  longer,  stronger, 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 


WOMAN  ADDRESSES  VETERINARIANS 

Problems  of  livestock  owners  in  the 
intermountain  region  of  the  West  were 
discussed  by  representatives  of  this  de- 
partment, officials  of  some  of  the  States 
in  the  region,  and  others,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Intermountain  Livestock  Sanitary 
Association  at  Ogden,  Utah,  in  January. 
A  very  unusual  feature  was  the  address- 
ing of  such  a  gathering  by  a  woman. 
The  woman  speaker  was  Mrs.  Minnie 
Miller,  of  the  Thousand  Springs  Ranch, 
Wendell,  Idaho.  Her  subject  was  "  The 
Accredited  Herd."  "  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
stating,"  a  department  delegate  informs 
The  Official  RFCqbd,  "  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  woman  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  program  at  a  veterinary 
meeting  in  this  country."  Department 
men  who  addressed  the  meetings  were: 
Drs.  George  W.  Stiles,  jr.,  W.  T.  Huff- 
man, and  W.  A.  Sullivan,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  C.  L.  Forsling, 
of  the  Forest  Service.  The  papers  dealt 
principally  with  the  control  of  animal 
diseases,  suppression  of  plants  which 
poison  stock,  and  timely  problems  of  pro- 
duction. 


HOUSE  BILL  PROPOSES 
AN  EMBARGO  ON  JUTE 


Joint  Resolution  Asks  for  a  Reduction 

of  Tariff  on  Commodities  Used 

in  Agriculture 

The  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  raw 
jute,  jute  bagging,  and  products  manu- 
factured from  jute  is  provided  for  in  a 
bill  (H.  R.  10642)  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Blanton,  of 
Texas.  The  object  of  the  measure  is 
to  extend  the  utilization  of  the  low 
grades  of  American  cotton. 

Representative  Romjue,  of  Missouri, 
is  the  author  of  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  190)  calling  upon  the  President  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  commodities  essen- 
tial to  and  generally  used  in  agriculture. 
The  resolution  declares  that  the  present 
tariff  law  levies  duties  on  many  such 
articles,  and  that  a  reduction  of  these 
duties  would  bring  some  measure  of  re- 
lief to  agriculture. 

Prevention  and  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions and  burdens  upon  interstate  com- 
merce in  cotton,  through  the  regulation 
of  transactions  on  cotton  futures  ex- 
changes, is  proposed  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
10429)  introduced  by  Representative 
Vinson,  of  Georgia.  This  measure  would 
restrict  transactions  in  futures  to  sales 
by  persons  actually  owning  the  physical 
(Continued  on  p.  S) 


MOUNTAIN  PINE  BEETLE 
KILLING  WESTERN  PINE 


Entomologists    and    Foresters    Battling 

Epidemic  of  Great  Magnitude 

on  Federal  Reserves 

With  the  enactment  of  the  first  defi- 
ciency bill  funds  were  made  available 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  forest-insect 
control.  The  principal  need  for  these 
funds  was  for  work  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  of  great  magnitude  of 
the  mountain  pine  beet  e  from  the  "Bit- 
ter ro^t  National  Forest  to  the  Beaver- 
head National  Forest  and  southward  into 
the  great  body  of  lodgepole  pine  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  sur- 
rounding National  Forests.  The  Bitter- 
root  and  Beaverhead  forests  are  in  Mon- 
tana. 

The  mountain  pine  beetle  is  a  small, 
black,  hard-shelled  insect,  rarely  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  at- 
tacks several  species  of  pine,  boring  holes 
through  the  bark  and  long  tunnels  under 
the  bark,  these  tunnels  girdling  the  tree 
and  causing  its  early  death.  This  beetle 
is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  four  or 
five  so-called  pine  beetles  which  attack 
pine  timber  throughout  the  Western 
States.  Ordinarily  these  beetles  are  pres- 
ent in  the  forest  in  small  numbers  and 
do  not  cause  any  great  damage,  but  oc- 
casionally they  increase  enormously  in 
numbers  over  wide  areas  and  literally  de- 
stroy mi  lions  of  trees. 

An  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  present 
epidemic  may  be  gained  from  the  follow- 
ing :  On  the  west  side  of  the  continental 
divide,  in  an  area  of  about  20  square 
miles  in  the  heart  of  the  infestation, 
about  50,000  trees  per  square  mile  of 
forest  have  been  killed. 

To  attempt  to  completely  control  an 
epidemic  of  such  intensity  would  be  al- 
most a  physical  impossibility.  There  are 
probably  more  than  1,000,000  infested 
trees  which  would  have  to  be  treated,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $1.50  to  $2  a  tree. 
Such  a  campaign  of  suppression  would 
require  more  than  $1,500,000.  Appar- 
ently the  only  other  alternative  is  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  saving  the  timber  in 
the  Bitterroot  Forest  and  to  concentrate 
efforts  of  control  on  the  Beaverhead  as 
the  beetles  come  across  the  Continental 
Divide. 

At  the  present  time  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  timber  surrounding  the  Big 
Hole  Basin  is  merchantable.  Stands  of 
lodgepole  completely  surround  the  Big 
Hole  Basin,  which  is  a  famous  stock 
and  farming  section.  The  inhabitants 
draw  upon  these  stands  for  fence  posts, 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
LOSES  A  FORMER  LEADER 


Willet  Martin  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 

Under  Secretary  Wilson,  Dies 

on  Farm  in  Iowa 

Willet  Martin  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
January  1,  1905  to  March  4,  1913 — a  man 
characterized  by  the  breadth  and  inten- 
sity of  his  interest  in  the  vocational, 
home,  and  community  •  life  of  farming 
people,  and  by  his  extraordinary  indus- 
try in  the  planning  and  prosecution  of 
the  enterprises  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self— died  on  a  farm  near  Eldora,  Iowa, 
on  January  15.  Since  1915  the  state  of 
his  health  had  compelled  him  to  live  in 
retirement.  He  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary under   Secretary   James   Wilson. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Union, 
Iowa,  in  1859,  and  was  educated  in  Iowa, 
at  Oskaloosa  College,  Drake  University, 
and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ames.  After  serving  as  assistant  in  agri- 
culture at  Iowa  State  College  in  1886 
and  as  associate  editor  of  The  Prairie 
Farmer  in  1887.  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1888  as  assistant 
professor  of  agriculture,  and  later  be- 
came professor  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
culturist of  the  Minnesota  experiment 
station.  In- 1892-93  he  held  similar  posi- 
tions at  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  then  for  10  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Following  his 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture he  went  to  Argentina,  in  1923,  as 
advisor  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Argentina,  and  the  following  year  per- 
formed similar  service  for  the  University 
of  Tucuman,  Argentina. 

At  the  Minnesota  station  he  intro- 
duced and  tested  many  varieties  of  field 
crops,  some  of  which  proved  to  be  very 
useful.  He  also  began  and  developed  on 
a  large  scale  a  long  series  of  breeding 
experiments  with  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, flax,  timothy,  and  other  grasses  by 
the  so-called  centgener  method  of  selec- 
tion and  propagation.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  breeding  of  improved  plants 
and  animals,  he  brought  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Minnesota  Field  Crops 
and  Breeders'  Association  and  the 
American  Breeders'  Association  (now 
the  American  Genetics  Association)  of 
which  he  was  secretary  1903-1913.  He 
edited  the  reports  of  the  latter  associa- 
tion and  The  American  Breeders'  Maga- 
zine, which  is  now  The  Journal  of  He- 
redity. In  1902-1904  he  contributed  to 
The  Breeders'  Gazette  a  series  of  articles 
which  were  afterwards  brought  to- 
gether in  a  book,  "  Breeding  plants  and 
animals." 

Be  was  a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  and 
field  study  of  subjects  in  agricultural 
economics,  with  special  reference  to 
farm  management.  As  early  as  1894  he 
was  giving  students  in  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota exercises  in  mapping  their  farms 
and  planning  readjustments  and  im- 
provements. In  1902  he  was  the  leader 
in  a  cooperative  study  by  the  Minnesota 
station  and  the  division  of  statistics  of 
this   department,   in   which   detailed   in- 


formation was  obtained  on  the  cost  of 
growing  field  crops  in  three  counties  of 
Minnesota.  An  account  of  this  work 
was  published  in  Bulletin  48  of  the  divi- 
sion of  statistics.  The  work  was  after- 
wards broadened  to  include  the  gather- 
ing of  facts  concerning  produce  market- 
ing and  the  profits  of  the  entire  farm 
enterprise.  As  Assistant  Secretary,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  beginning  of 
cost-of-production  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Believing  that  the  children  of  the 
farms  should  have  more  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  fit  them  for  liv- 
ing a  satisfactory  life  in  the  country,  he 
devoted  much  study  to  problems  of  edu- 
cation, both  cultural  and  vocational.  He 
became  convinced  that  there  should  be  a 
well-graded  course  of  study  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  high  school 
and  the  college,  in  which  nature  study, 
agriculture,  and  home  economics  should 
have  a  prominent  part  and  be  correlated 
with  the  cultural  subjects  ordinarily 
taught  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  consolidation  of  rural  elementary 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  secondary  agricul- 
tural schools.  He  was  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  creation  of  such 
secondary  schools  in  Minnesota  and  the 
establishment  of  substations  for  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  them. 
His  views  on  education  were  presented 
in  several  publications  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations.  In  1903  a  textbook 
by  him  on  "  Rural  School  Agriculture " 
was  published.  When  he  became  Assist- 
ant Secretary  the  movement  for  more  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  education  in 
secondary  schools  was  under  way.  With- 
out doubt,  it  is  said,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1907  by  Charles  R. 
Davis  of  Minnesota,  providing  for  the 
granting  "of  Federal  funds  for  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts  in  secondary  schools,  and 
for  establishing  branch  experiment  sta- 
tions in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
schools.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
long  campaign  for  such  legislation  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  education  act 
of  1917.  Parallel  with  this  were  the  ef- 
forts to  obtain  Federal  aid  for  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  which  resulted  in 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  and  for  nor- 
mal schools.  He  was  very  actively  inter- 
ested in  all  of  the  legislation  of  this 
character.  He  was  also  interested  in 
getting  increases  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  land-grant  colleges.  Senator  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  entertained  great  sympathy 
for  his  earnest  purpose,  and  a  result 
was  the  passage  of  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment, which  increased  and  finally  dou- 
bled the  annual  appropriation  for  these 
colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890. 


ADJUSTMENT  MADE  IN 
RANGE  GRAZING  FEES 


Stinking  smut  of  wheat  has  increased 
in  the  United  States  rather  rapidly  since 
the  war.  In  the  period  1924-1927  it  has 
been  more  destructive  and  has  caused 
greater  losses  than  stem  rust.  The  in- 
crease of  stinking  smut  has  been  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  hard  red  winter 
wheat  belt.  In  Kansas  only  a  trace  of 
smut  was  reported  in  1923  and  the  esti- 
mated percentage  reported  for  1926  was 
10  per  cent 


Secretary    Announces     New     Schedule 

Based  Upon  Findings  of  Casement, 

Prominent  Stockman 

The  effort  which  has  extended  over  the 
last  six  years  to  equitably  readjust  the 
grazing  fees  on  range  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  has  just  culminated  in  an 
announcement  by  the  Forest  Service, 
with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Jardine, 
of  a  final  schedule  of  fees  to  apply  on  all 
forests  in  the  western  districts  during 
the  current  10-year  period. 

After  the  results  of  a  careful  appraisal 
of  forest  ranges  had  been  submitted  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  the  Secretary,  Dan 
Casement,  a  Kansas  and  Colorado  stock- 
man, was  appointed  by  Secretary  Jardine 
to  make  an  independent  study  of  the 
schedule  of  fees  recommended  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Mr.  Casement's  study 
extended  over  a  period  of  six  months,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  recommended 
the  approval  of  the  methods  used  and  a 
25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  increases  in 
fees  as  originnlly  proposed.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  his  report  and  recommendations, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Secretary  Jardine,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  stockmen,  held  a  con- 
ference with  representative  stockmen  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  January  25.  1927. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
whole  question,  the  Secretary  announced 
his  decision  approving  Mr.  Casement's 
findings  and  directing  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  fees  in  the  new  sched- 
ule would  go  into  effect  January  1,  1928. 
and  an  equal  amount  each  succeeding 
year  until  1931,  when  the  full  schedule 
would  be  in  effect.  He  also  announced 
that  local  adjustments  should  be  worked 
out  by  the  Forest  Service  during  the  sea- 
son of  1927.  These  adjustments  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  average  fee 
per  head  per  month  for  the  full  grazing 
season  in  each  of  the  Western  States: 

Average  adjusted  fees  by  States 

[In  cents  per  head  per  month] 


State 


District  1: 

Montana,  Idr.l- 

District  2: 

Colorado 

South  Dakota. 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

District  3: 

Arizona 

New  Mexico- - 

District  4: 

Idaho 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Nevada 

District  5: 

California 

District  6: 


Cattle     Sheep 


Washington 
Average.. 


lfi.2 

4.4 

17.6 
H.3 
19.7 
12 

5.4 
3.2 
5.6 

8 
7.5 

2,7 
2.4 

16.9 

17.6 

16.4 

10 

14.6 

4.2 
4.7 
4  . 
3 
3.9 

18.4 

5.7 

16.6 
16.7 

4.6 
4.2 

The  new  schedule  represents  an  approximate 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  fees  heretofore 
In  effect. 
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CROP-REPORTING  DATES  FOR  THE  REST  OF  1928 


The  following  crop-reporting  dates  for 
the  rest  of  1928  have  been  announced  by 
Secretary  Jardine.  The  reports,  pre- 
pared by  the  division  of  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  will  be  released  at  Room 
410,  Bieber  Building,  Fourteenth  and  B 
Streets  SW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
dates  and  hours  given  below.  A  report 
on  the  number  and  value  of  livestock  on 
farms  as  of  January  1  was  issued  Jan- 
uary 25. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  CROPS 

Thursday,  March  8,  2  p.  m. — Reports  on  stocks 
on  farms  on  March  1  and  shipments  out  of 
county  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  and  rye. 

Friday,  March  16,  3  p.  m. — Report  on  inten- 
tions to  plant  spring-planted  crops,  except 
cotton. 

Tuesday,  April  10,  3  p.  m. — Reports  on  condi- 
tion as  of  April  1  of  winter  wheat,  rye,  and 
pasture ;  and  for  certain  States  reports  on  con- 
dition of  oats,  peaches,  potatoes,  and  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  and  grapefruit  trees. 

Wednesday,  May  9,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as  of 
May  1  on  area  remaining  tor  harvest,  condi- 
tion, and  indicated  production  of  winter  wheat 
and  rye ;  condition  of  hay  and  pasture  and 
stocks  of  hay  on  farms  ;  and  for  certain  States 
reports  on  condition  of  oats,  peaches,  potatoes, 
citrus  fruits,  apricots,  cherries,  almonds,  and 
pineapples. 

Friday,  June  8,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as  of  June 
1  on  condition  and  indicated  production  of 
•winter  wheat,  rye,  peaches,  and  pears  ;  condi- 
tion of  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  pas- 
ture, and  apples ;  and  for  certain  States 
reports  on  conditions  of  potatoes,  citrus  fruits, 
apricots,  cherries,  olives,  plums,  prunes,  al- 
monds, and  walnuts. 

Tuesday,  July  10,  3  p.  m. — Report  as  of  July 
1  on  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  ;  acreage,  con- 
dition, and  indicated  production  of-corn,  win- 
ter wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
flax,  rice,  tame  hay,  dry  edible  beans,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar  beets, 
broomcorn,  and  hops;  acreage  of  sugar  cane, 
sorgo  for  sirup,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  velvet 
beans ;  condition  and  indicated  production  of 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes  ;  and  conditio. i 
of  wild  hay,  pasture,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  vel- 
vet beans,  sugar  cane,  and  sorgo  for  sirup ; 
and  for  certain  States  reports  on  condition  of 
citrus  fruits,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  olives, 
pineapples,  plums,  prunes,  almonds,  pecans, 
and  walnuts. 

Friday,  August  10,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as  of  Au- 
gust 1  on  preliminary  estimates  of  production 
and  quality  of  winter  wheat  and  rye;  stocks 
of  oats  and  barley  on  farms ;  acreage  of  buck- 
wheat and  gran  sorghums  ;  condition  and  indi- 
cated production  of  corn,  spring  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sor- 
ghums, tame  hay,  dry  edible  beans,  peanuts, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  broomcorn,  and 
hops  ;  and  condition  of  wild  hay,  pasture,  soy 
beans,  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  sugar  cane,  sorgo 
for  sirup ;  and  for  certain  States  reports  on 
condition  of  citrus  fruits,  apricots,  tigs,  olives, 
pineapples,  plums,  prunes,  almouds,  pecans, 
and  walnuts ;  and  production  of  cherries. 

Friday,  August  17,  3  p.  m. — Reports  on  inten- 
tions to  plant  winter  wheat  and  rye. 

Monday,  September  10,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as  of 
September  1  on  condition  and  indicated  pro- 
duction of  corn,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sorghums, 
tame  hay,  "dry  edible  beans,  peanuts,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  sugar  beets,  broomcorn,  and 
hops ;  condition  of  alfalfa  seed,  clover  for 
seed,  timothy  seed,  pasture,  soy  beans,  cow- 
peas, velvet  beans,  sugar  cane  and  sorgo  for 
sirup ;  and  for  certain  States  reports  on  condi- 
tion of  citrus  fruits,  figs,  olives,  prunes,  al- 
monds, pecans,  and  walnuts;  and  production 
of  apricots  and  plums. 

Wednesday,  October  10,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as 
of  October  1  on  preliminary  estimates  of  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tame 
hay,  broomcorn,  hops,  and  peaches ;  quality 
of  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tame  hay,  and 


peaches ;  condition  and  indicated  production 
of  corn,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sor- 
ghums, peanuts,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  sugar  beets ; 
condition  of  alfalfa  seed,  clover  seed,  timothy 
seed,  pasture,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  velvet  beans, 
sugar  cane,  and  sorgo  for  sirup  ;  and  for  cer- 
tain States  reports  on  condition  of  citrus 
fruits,  figs,  olives,  and  pecans  ;  and  production 
of  prunes,  almonds,  and  walnuts. 

Friday,  November  9,  3  p.  m. — Reports  as  of 
November  1  on  stocks  of  corn  on  farms ; 
weight  per  measured  bushel  of  grains ;  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  production  of  corn,  buck- 
wheat, flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sorghums,  dry 
edible  beans,  peanuts,  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar  beets, 
and  sorgo  sirup  ;  and  quality  of  corn,  buck- 
wheat, flaxseed,  rice,  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco  ;  and  for 
certain  States  reports  on  condition  of  citrus 
fruits,  olives,  and  pecans ;  and  production  of 
oranges,  figs,  almonds,  and  walnuts. 

Friday,  December  14,  4  p.  m. — Reports  on 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  corn,  winter 
wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, flaxseed,  rice,  grain  sorghums,  hay, 
alfalfa  seed,  clover  seed,  timothy  seed,  dry 
edible  beans,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  cowpeas,  vel- 
vet beans,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco, 
sugar  beets,  sugar-cane  sirup,  sorghum  sirup, 
broomcorn,  hops,  and  commercial  truck 
crops;  and  production  and  value  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  grapes;  and  for  certain 
States  production  and  value  of  citrus  fruits, 
cranberries,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  olives, 
plums,  prunes,  pineapples,  almonds,  pecans, 
and    walnuts. 

Tuesday,  December  18,  3  p<  m. — Reports  as  of 
December  1  on  acreage  and  condition  of  fall- 
sown  winter  wheat  and  rye  for  harvest  in 
1929. 

COTTON 

Thursday,  May  17,  11  a.  m. — Revision  of  the 
report  on  acreage  ajid  yield  of  cotton  in  1927. 

Monday,  July  9,  11  a.  m. — Report  on  the 
acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1, 
1928. 

Wednesday  August  8,  11  a.  m. — Reports  as 
of  August  1  on  condition  and  probable  total 
ginnings  of  cotton. 

Saturday,  September  8,  11  a.  m. — Reports  as 
of  September  1  on  condition  and  probable  total 
ginnings  of  cotton  and  an  estimate  of  the 
acreage   of  cotton  abandoned   since   July   1. 

Monday,  October  8,  11  a.  m. — Report  as  of 
October  1  on  condition  and  probable  total 
ginnings  of  cotton. 

Thursday,  November  8,  11  a.  m. — Report  as 
of  November  1  on  probable  total  ginnings  of 
cotton. 

Saturday,  December  8,  11  a.  m. — Report  as  of 
December  1  on  preliminary  estimate  of  prob- 
able total  ginnings  of  cotton,  and  estimate 
of  acreage  of  cotton  abandoned  since  July  1. 


HOUSE  BILL  PROPOSES 

AN  EMBARGO  ON  JUTE 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 
property  covered  or  by  the  growers 
thereof.  Exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
contracts  made  by  or  through  members 
of  cotton  futures  exchanges  when  such 
contracts  comply  with  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  bill,  among  them  being  a 
requirement  that  all  tenders  of  cotton 
and  all  settlements  made  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  cotton  classification 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  3011)  to  prevent  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  misbranded 
linseed  oil,  turpentine,  or  paint.  The 
bill  forbids  the  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine, 
or    paint    which    is    adulterated,    mis- 


labeled, or  unlabeled.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  specimens  of  these  commod- 
ities manufactured  or  offered  for  sale. 
Regulations  for  carrying  the  bill  into 
effect  would  be  made  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  10659.  Leavitt  (Montana).  To  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  national  recrea- 
tion areas  in  national  forests. 

II.  R.  10547.  Buchanan  (Texas).  To  es- 
tablish one  or  more  pecan  experiment  stations. 

H.  R.  10560.  Fulmar  (South  Carolina). 
To  establish  the  South  Carolina  migratory- 
bird  refuge. 

H.  It.  10562.  Hare  (South  Carolina).  To 
establish   a   farm   surplus  board. 

H.  R.  10568.  Ketcham  (Michigan).  To 
foster  agriculture  by  an  export  debenture 
plan. 

II.  R.  10473.  Colton  (Utah).  To  estab- 
lish the  Bear  River  migratory-bird  refuge  at 
Great   Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

H.  R.  10654.  Oliver  (New  York).  To 
amend  the  civil  service  retirement  act. 

H.  R.  10656.  Jones  (Texas).  To  place 
farm  commodities  on  a  price  equality  with 
other   commodities. 


SHERMAN  RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON 

Wells  A.  Sherman,  a  chief  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  who  since  June  has  been  act- 
ing as  chief  of  the  division  of  markets  of 
the  California  State  department  of  agri- 
culture under  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  bureau  and  the  California 
department,  will  return  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  of  the  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington within  a  few  weeks.  For  several 
years  California  has  been  working  with 
the  bureau  on  various  marketing  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Sherman  was  loaned  to  the 
State  to  unify  the  activities  of  the  two 
organizations  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products  and  to  help  the 
agricultural  interests  of  California  to  de- 
velop a  better  marketing  service.  Burke 
H.  Critchfield,  an  economist  of  the  bureau, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Sherman  as  chief  of  the 
California  division  of  markets.  This  ar- 
rangement will  result  in  the  closing  of 
the  regional  office  which  Mr.  Critchfield 
opened  in  San  Francisco  in  July.  The 
research  work  which  Mr.  Critchfield  has 
Hbeen  handling  will  be  conducted  either 
independently  by  the  divisions  of  the 
bureau  or  in  cooperation  with  him  in  his 
new  capacity.  He  will  continue  to  have 
his  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  main- 
taining close  contact  with  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  During  the 
period  of  Mr.  Sherman's  detail  to  Califor- 
nia, F.  G.  Robb,  a  chief  marketing  spe- 
cialist of  the  bureau,  has  been  acting  in 
charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
of  the  bureau. 


Fragrance  is  a  quality  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  fertilizer,  but  the  research 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  has  discovered  that  certain  by- 
products from  the  manufacture  of  cocoa 
and  chocolate  yield  a  pleasing  aroma  as 
well  as  some  nitrogen.  The  material 
contains  about  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  equivalent  to  4.9  per  cent  of 
ammonia. 
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WHEN  DOES  YOUR  RECORD  ARRIVE? 

The  Official  Record  should  reach 
offices  and  individuals  in  the  field  as 
promptly  as  practicable.  It  is  on  a  spe- 
cial six-day  printing  schedule  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Copy  goes  to  the 
printer  on  Thursday,  and  the  edition  is 
delivered  from  the  press  the  following 
Wednesday,  which  is  the  date  the  issue 
bears.  The  issue  is  put  into  the  mail 
promptly  after  it  is  printed.  The  Record 
would  like  to  hear  from  readers  in  the 
field  on  the  subject  of  elapsed  time  be- 
tween the  date  on  the  issue  and  the  date 
of  delivery  of  it.  in  cases  where  it  is 
thought  the  publication  should  arrive 
sooner  than  it  usually  does.  If  The  Rec- 
ord is  late  in  reaching  readers  in  the 
field  in  any  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances, it  may  be  possible  to  have  more 
expeditious  handling  accorded  to  it  in 
the  mail. 


POTATOES  BEING  FED  TO  STOCK 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
received  information  from  its  Portland. 
Oreg.,  office  to  the  effect  that  the  feeding 
of  potatoes  to  livestock  is.  becoming  very 
general  in  the  Northwest  Xearly 
500.000  sheep  and  many  cattle  in  the 
Yakima  Talley  are  being  wintered  on 
potatoes,  and  many  pits  of  potatoes  have 
been  sold  in  Yakima  for  feeding  pur- 
poses at  $5  a  ton  just  as  they  are,  says 
the  report. 


TURPENTINE   BORER   ATTACKS   PINES 

In  December  entomologist.s  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  a  silviculturist 
of  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  spent  some 
time  in  northern  Florida  inspecting  in- 
jury caused  by  the  turpentine  borer  on 
experimental  turpentining  plots  of  the 
Forest  Service.  This  borer  has  been 
causing  considerable  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  timberland  who  are 
attempting  to  practice  forestry  in  the 
coastal  plains  region.  The  scheme  of 
management  adopted  calls  for  long-time, 
conservative  turpentining  operations,  and 
ultimate  utilization  of  the  timber,  in 
Lieu  of  the  more  destructive  methods  of 
turpentining  practiced  in  the  past.     The 


borer  has  attacked  the  faces  of  turpen- 
tined trees  after  they  have  been  exposed 
four  or  five  years,  causing  serious  defect 
in  the  butt  log  and  a  high  percentage 
of  windfall.  It  appears  that  the  problem 
may  be  easily  handled  by  slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  present  conservative  stand- 
ards for  turpentining  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service. 


ARKANSAS  PICKS  4-H  DELEGATES 

Arkansas  is  the  first  State  to  send  in 
the  names  of  its  delegates  to  the  second 
national  1-H  cinb  camp  in  "Washington, 
June  21-20.  Arkansas  was  the  first 
State  to  come  in  with  its  names  for  the 
first  national  camp  last  year.  Both  the 
girls  coming  to  the  camp  this  year  have 
been  club  members  for  six  years.  One 
of  the  boys  is  a  successful  dairyman  and 
the  other  has  been  doing  exceptional 
things  with  his  cotton,  corn,  and  pigs. 

In  Tennessee  the  State  federation  of 
women's  clubs  has  assured  the  expenses 
of  Tennessee's  two  girl  delegates  to  the 
camp.  In  South  Dakota  more  than  a 
dozen  club  members  are  getting  their 
records  in  shape  for  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  delegates. 


MEAT-GRADING  SERVICE  EXTENDED 

The  meat  stamping  and  grading  serv- 
ice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics has  been  extended  to  include 
"  good "  grade  beef.  The  addition  of 
''  good  '*  grade  beef  will  make  available 
for  Government  stamping  and  grading 
approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
beef  supply.  Decision  to  include  "  good  " 
grade  beef  in  the  service  follows  upon 
widespread  approval  of  the  bureau's  ex- 
periment started  last  spring  in  stamping 
and  grading  "prime"  and  '"choice"  car- 
cass beef  and  requests  from  packers  and 
retailers  to  extend  the  service  to  other 
grades.  The  beef  is  graded  and  stamped 
by  Government  graders  at  the  leading 
livestock  markets  and  slaughtering  cen- 
ters upon  request  of  slaughterers.  Many 
retailers  have  reported  that  the  avail- 
ability of  Government  graded  and 
stamped  beef  has  greatly  stimulated  con- 
sumer demand  for  products  so  graded 
and  stamped. 


COLD  KILLS  SOME  BOLL  WEEVILS 

The  department  has  been  receiving  in- 
quiries as  to  what  effect  the  recent  cold 
snap  had  on  hibernating  boll  weevils. 
Undoubtedly  many  weevils  have  been 
killed  by  the  cold.  Experience  has  shown 
that  weevils  not  so  well  protected  froni 
cold  are  killed  when  the  temperature 
falls  below  30.  and  that  those  that  are 
better  protected  die  as  the  temperature 
goes  still  lower.  However,  it  is  known 
that  under  temperatures  at  least  10° 
lower  than  those  experienced  recently, 
enough  weevils  have  lived  through  to 
make  necessary  a  serious  fight  against 
them  in  the  season  following.  Records 
kept  over  a  long  series  of  years  indicate 
that  the  weather  this  winter  has  been 
cold  enough  to  reduce  the  number  of 
weevils  in  hibernation  materially,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  normal 
survival  in  winter  amounts  to  only  3  to 
5  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  that  an 
unusual  number  of  weevils  entered  hiber- 
nation last  fall. 


SPECIALISTS  MEET  AT  DINNER 

The  possibilities  of  cooperation  and 
correlation  of  the  foods  and  nutrition 
project  with  other  projects  in  the  exten- 
sion program  were  illustrated  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  of  subject-matter  specialists 
of  the  office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
TVork  in  Washington  recently.  The  din- 
ner was  a  feature  of  a  two-day  confer- 
ence on  the  interrelation  of  projects  in 
the  extension  program.  The  menu  was 
selected  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
extension  program  in  food  selection,  and 
to  illustrate  experimental  work  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  department  special  dishes 
referred  to  in  the  radio  program,  and  the 
possibilities  in  certain  valuable  materials 
as  human  food  which  are  not  now  much 
used  for  that  purpose.  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives explained  the  significance  of 
certain  experimental  work  represented  in 
the  menu.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
show  what  could  be  done  with  "  brewers' 
rice.''  one  of  the  smallest  grades  of  broken 
rice,  now  used  as  stock  feed  throughout 
the  South.  This  form  of  rice  can  be  made 
very  palatable  for  the  human,  it  is  avail- 
able at  low  price  in  the  regions  of  the 
South  that  were  flooded,  and  many  ex- 
tension workers  are  interested  in  meth- 
ods of  cooking  it.  Parkerhouse  rolls 
made  partly  of  rice  polishings  (25  per 
cent)  were  served,  to  show  how  this  rice 
by-product  now  used  as  stock  feed,  may 
enter  into  the  human  diet  in  combina- 
tion with  wheat  flour.  Rice  polishings 
are  regarded  as  having  exceptional  merit 
as  a  source  of  vitamin  B.  iron,  and  other 
minerals,  the  material  undoubtedly  car- 
rying the  pellagra-preventing  fraction  of 
vitamin  B. 


DEMONSTRATES  HEREDISC0PE 

Dr.  R.  R.  Graves,  in  charge  of  dairy- 
cattle  breeding  investigations.  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  explained  the  use  of  the 
**  herediscope,"  an  instrument  invented 
by  him.  at  a  recent  conference  in  Wash- 
ington of  department  extension  people 
and  others.  The  herediscope  was  devised 
to  aid  in  demonstrating  the  Mendelian 
theory  of  inheritance  in  discussions  re- 
lating to  dairy  cattle,  but  it  can  be  used 
in  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of 
heredity  in  both  animals  and  plants. 
Doctor  Graves  made  three  demonstra- 
tions of  the  instrument.  In  one  demon- 
stration color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  and 
idiocy  in  human  beings  were  followed 
through  three  generations.  In  another 
the  transmission  of  milk-production  qual- 
ities in  dairy  cattle  was  shown.  The 
third  followed  through  to  the  third  gen- 
eration the  use  of  a  dairy  sire  of  proved 
high  production. 


J.  G.  Winkjer,  associate  husbandman. 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  six-weeks'  trip  to  the 
creameries  of  South  Carolina.  Alabama, 
and  Arkansas.  A  feature  of  his  work  with 
the  creameries  of  those  States  was  the 
conducting  of  bimonthly  butter-judging 
contests,  all  the  creameries  of  the  par- 
ticular State  sending  hi  samples  of  their 
butter  for  scoring.  He  reports  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  creamery  work  and  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  improvement  of 
manufacturing  conditions  in  the  three 
States. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Amending    P.    B.    A.    Circular    No.    88,    "  Cash 
Offers  on  Exchange  Equipment " 

P.  B.  A.  Ciecular  No.  93 — Februaet  1, 
1928. — The  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  A-20960,  of 
December  31,  1927,  contains  the  following 
language  : 

These  facts,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  26, 
1927.  44  Stat.,  1030,  with  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  typewriters  during  the  fiscal 
year  1928  by  the  Executive  Departments 
and  independent  establishments,  are  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  disposition  thereof 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  on  an  exchange 
basis  without  asking  bids  on  a  cash  basis. 
You  are,  therefore,  advised  that  the  deci- 
sion of  September  23,  1927,  A-18952,  7 
Comp.  Gen.,  230,  is  not  for  application  for 
the  present,  in  the  disposition  of  rypewriteis. 
So  much,  therefore,  of  P.  B.  A.  Circular  No. 
88  as  relates  to  the  securing  of  cash  bids  for 
typewriters  is  revoked. 

In  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Schuneman  to  the  Chief  Coordinator  of 
January  7,  the  statement  occurs  : 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  other 
labor-saving  machines  the  General  Supply 
Committee  will  hereafter  periodically  adver- 
tise for  sale  such  machines  as  may  be  in  its 
possession  and  offers  in  excess  of  current 
exchange  allowance  will  be  accepted.  The 
committee  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
certify  that  any  machines  held  and  offered  to 
the  various  departments  for  exchange  pur- 
poses have  been  advertised  for  sale  and  that 
no  offers  in  excess  of  exchange  allowances 
have  been  received. 

In  view  of  the  above,  cash  bids  on  com- 
puting, addressing,  duplicating  or  other  labor- 
saving  devices  transferred  from  the  General 
Supply  Committee  for  exchange  on  purchase  of 
new  equipment  need  not  be  obtained  where 
certificate  as  above  is  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Supply  Committee.  The  certificate  should 
be  attached  to  the  purchase  voucher. 


(Re  P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  92,  January  13. 
1928,  "Procurement  of  Gasoline,  Oil,  Motor 
Car  Storage,  etc."  Through  typographical  er- 
ror, this  circular  was  numbered  No.  91  in  the 
February  1  issue  of  The  Official  Record. — 
Editor.  ) 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS 

Dr.  F.  P.  Veitch,  in  charge  of  paper,  leather, 
and  naval-stores  research,  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  evening  of  February  3  when  more 
than  a  hundred  friends  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion by  him  of  25  years  of  service  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  a  silver  flower 
basket  appropriately  engraved  was  presented 
to  him  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion. Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research  unit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster  for  the  program  follow- 
ing the  dinner.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  former 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  under  whom 
Doctor  Veitch  served  for  10  years,  recalled 
the  fact  that  Doctor  Veitch  was  his  first 
student  in  agricultural  chemistry  at  Colum- 
bian College.  Dr.  J.  A.  LeClerc,  formerly  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  but  now  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  reviewed  Doctor 
Veitch's  many  contributions  to  knowledge  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  G.  H.  Carter,  Public 
Printer,  paid  tribute  to  Doctor  Veitch  for  his 
services  as  a  collaborator  on  paper  specifica- 
tions work.  "  The  man  who  always  delivers 
the  goods"  was  the  keynote  of  a 'speech  by 
F.  B.  Linton,  assistant  to  the  chief,  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration.  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Read,  who  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  when  Doctor  Veitch  entered  the 
service  in  1902,.  expressed  for  the  women  of 
the  bureau  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  them.  After  the  showing  of  a  number 
of  lantern  slides  and  the  reading  of  a  few  of 
numerous  congratulatory  telegrams,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Veitch  held  an  impromptu  reception. 


EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Connecticut.  —  Benjamin  G.  Southwick, 
county  agent  in  Hartford  County,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  in  private  busi- 
ness world.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Charles 
D.  Lewis,  who  has  been  county  club  agent 
in  this  county  since  June  1,  1926. 

South  Dakota. — V.  D.  Basart,  for  the  last 
year  assistant  county  agent  leader,  has  been 
appointed  State  county  agent  leader.  W.  R. 
Hauser,  part-time  livestock  specialist  for  the 
last  18  months,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
State  club  leader.  Delia  Louise  Hinkley,  for- 
merly county  club  leader  in  Minnesota,  has 
been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Butte  County,  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Grace   Phillips,    resigned. 

Tennessee. — H.  A.  McPherson,  agent  in 
Haywood  County,  has  resigned,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  O.  U.  McKnight,  recently  en- 
gaged in  county  agent  work  in  Arkansas. 
C.  H.  Moody,  county  agent  in  Robertson 
County,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  commercial 
position,  has  been  succeeded  by  H.  H.  Ji  nes, 
agent  in  Montgomery  County.  H.  T.  Pollard, 
at  one  time  county  agent  in  Crockett  County 
has  been  appointed  in  Tipton  County,  and 
W.  A.  Haynes,  formerly  agent  in  Giles  and 
Rhea  Counties,  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  Anna  Douglass,  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Dyer  County  has  resigned,  and 
Geneva  Wiggs.  a  teacher  of  home  economics, 
has  taken  her  place.  Hallie  Prather,  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Sullivan  County,  has 
resigned,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Lucile 
Easterly,  who  has  been  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics in  Chattanooga.  Mrs.  Lemma  P. 
Boles,  home  demonstration  agent  in  Franklin 
County,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
Texas.  Lois  Sullivan,  former  club  girl  and 
graduate  of  Peabody  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  agent  in  Warren  County.  Ear- 
line  Brown  has  been  appointed  negro  home 
agent  in  Rhea,  Roane,  and  White  Counties  to 
succeed  Sallie  Duvall,  resigned.  Mrs.  G.  G. 
McClure,  home  agent  in  Montgomery  County, 
has  resigned. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Joseph  M.  Byrnes,  assistant  chief  market- 
ing specialist  of  the  Houston  office,  division 
of  cotton  marketing,  has  been  transferred  to. 
the  Washington  office,  effective  February  1. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Agricultural  Economist,  $3,800;  Associate 
Agricultural  Economist,  $3,000;  Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Economist,  $2,400. — Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March 
6.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Burau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field, 
and  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  entrance  salaries  are  indicated 
above.  Separate  registers  of  eligibles  will  be 
established  for  each  of  the  following  optional 
subjects :  Cooperative  marketing,  crop  fore- 
casting, farm  finance,  farm  management, 
foreign  competition  and  demand,  land  eco- 
nomics, statistical  research,  and  transporta- 
tion. For  these  positions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  men  are  desired. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  education,  experience,  and  a  publica- 
tion, thesis,  or  discussion. 

Farm  Superintendent,  $2,400  to  $3,000.— Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  March  6.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau  throughout  the  United 
Sattes,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications.  The  entrance  salary  in  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  is  usually  $2,400  a  year, 
less  $540  a  year  for  quarters,  subsistence, 
and  laundry  where  available,  but  appoint- 
mnts  may  be  made  at  higher  rates  within  the 
salary  range  for  the  position  as  indicated 
above,  depending  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  appointee  and  the  duty  to  which  assigned. 
A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is  re- 
quired. The  duties  are  to  supervise  the  va- 
rious farm  operations,  such  as  planting, 
harvesting,  milking,  and  feeding  of  livestock  ; 
to  supervise  the  care  and  handling  of  all 
farm  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment  desig- 
nated for  use  on  the  farm.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education, 
experience,  and  a  thesis  or  discussion. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


MOUNTAIN  PINE  BEETLE 

KILLING  WESTERN  PINE 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 
poles,  and  lumber  for  farm  use.  Though 
not  much  of  the  timber  is  being  shipped 
out  of  the  valley  now,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  on 
these  forests  for  railroad  ties  and  mine 
props  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology was  first  called  to  this  epidemic 
in  1909,  when  the  mountain  pine  beetle 
was  killing  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Flatbead 
National  Forest,  in  Montana,  near  the 
Canadian  border.  Since  then  the  infes- 
tation has  spread  southward  through  the 
Missoula  and  Bitterroot  National  For- 
ests, and  most  of  the  destruction  has  been 
on  the  west  side  of  the  continental  di- 
vide. In  reaching  a  low  point  on  the 
continental  divide  between  the  Bitterroot 
and  Beaverhead  Forests  the  beetle 
started  to  swarm  across  the  divide  into 
the  more  accessible  and  merchantable 
timber  surrounding  the  Bighole  Basin. 
The  infestation  west  of  the  divide  had 
been  so  extensive  that  it  was  deemed  a 
physical  impossibility  to  control  it,  and 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Bighole  Basin 
the  epidemic  was  in  an  area  where  most 
of  the  timber  would  not  be  merchantable 
for  some  years  to  come.  Three  years  ago, 
when  the  infestation  started  spreading 
across  the  continental  divide,  an  effort 
was  made  to  hold  it  in  the  western  area 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  partial  bar- 
rier caused  by  the  divide.  This  strategy 
has  required  larger  expenditures  each 
succeeding  year.  During  the  coining  sea- 
son approximately  $100,000  will  be  needed 
to  treat  the  trees  that  have  been  infested 
by  the  bettles  which  flew  across  the  di- 
vide last  summer. 

J.  C.  Evenden,  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
(Idaho)  field  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  has  been  directing  the  ento- 
mological features  of  this  project,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Forest  Service,  which 
is  handling  the  administrative  matters 
pertaining  to  control. 


NEW  FILM  ON  STOCK  SANITATION 

The  pests  and  parasites  which  men- 
ace livestock  and  threaten  the  welfare 
of  farm  families  are  exposed  in  their 
sinister  roles  in  the  department's  new 
one-reel  educational  motion  picture, 
"  The  Barnyard  Underworld."  The  film 
tells  a  story  of  a  slipshod  farmer  and 
his  unsanitary  barnyard.  His  livestock 
falls  victim  to  worms,  mites,  and  lice. 
A  veterinarian  orders  a  thorough  raid 
upon  the  haunts  of  these  creatures 
which  threaten  disaster  to  the  farmer. 
A  general  clean-up,  disinfecting,  and  re- 
building campaign  follows,  and  in  the 
end  the  farmer  reaps  the  rewards  of 
vigilance.  There  is  a  thread  of  romance 
in  the  story,  which  has  a  happy  ending. 
Copies  of  the  department's  films  are 
available  for  loan  without  charge  other 
than  cost  of  transportation,  which  must 
be  assumed  by  borrowers.  Apply  to  the 
Office  of  Motion  Pictures,  the  depart- 
ment, Washington,   D.   C,  for  bookings. 


Increase  in  the  sale  of  lip  sticks  last 
year  resulted  in  the  doubling  of  the  price 
of  beeswax,  according-  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  in  reporting  statements 
said  to  have  been  made  by  H.  H.  Root, 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  North  Carolina  beekeepers  at  Raleigh. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Forests  and  Floods.  (Circular  19-C.)  By  Ward 
Shepard,  forest  inspector,  branch  of  public 
relations,  Forest  Service.  Pp.  24,  figs.  9. 
January,    1928. 

Reforestation  and  forest  protection  should 
unquestionably  enter  into  any  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  control  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
fact  that  engineering  works  are  the  main  de- 
fence against  floods  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  importance  of  well-kept  forests 
and  other  vegetative  cover  for  reducing  run- 
off and  soil  erosion.  This  bulletin  gives  a 
simple  and  popular  presentation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  forests  and  deforestation  to  floods,  and 
reviews  briefly  what  scientific  investigation  and 
experience  have  developed  concerning  the  part 
forests  play  in  flood  prevention.  It  briefly 
describes  forest  conditions  in  the  Mississippi 
Basin,  and  outlines  in  general  what  measures 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  forests  in  a  Mississippi  flood-control 
program.  One  of  the  major  points  brought 
out  is  that,  although  the  influence  exercised 
by  an  individual  acre  of  forest  or  other  cover 
is  small,  the  cumulative  effect  of  vast  areas 
of  vegetation  in  large  river  basins  is  very 
great.  The  author  also  strongly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  a  lifetime  to 
improve  forest  conditions  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, with  proper  care,  especially  fire  protec- 
tion* badly  depleted  forests  can  be  rapidly 
restored. 

Rate  and  Date  of  Seeding  and  Seed-bed  Prepara- 
tion  for   Winter  Wheat   at   Arlington    Experi- 
ment  Farm.      (Technical   Bulletin   3S-T.)      By 
C.     E.    Leighty.    agronomist    in    charge    of 
eastern    wheat    investigations,    and    J.    W. 
Taylor,      associate      agronomist,      office      of 
cereal  crops  and  diseases,   Bureau   of  Plant 
Industry.     Pp.  20,  figs.  7.     November,  1927. 
Wheat    was    sown    on   three    different    dates 
and    at    seven    different    rates    for    six    years 
(1918-1923)    at 'the  Arlington    (Va.),   Experi- 
ment   Farm,    following    a    cultivated    crop    of 
soy    beans    (six    years),    on   land   prepared    by 
disking    or    plowing.      Disked    land    produced 
2.3   per   cent   more   wheat   than    plowed   laud, 
and  the  expense  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  was 
much    less.       Straw    yields    were    greater    on 
plowed    land.      Highest    average    grain    yields 
were  obtained  from  land  prepared  by   disking 
or   plowing   September   15  and  seeded   October 
30.     When  land  was  prepared  aud   seeded   on 
the    same    day,    highest    average    grain    yields 
were    obtained    from    October    5    seedings,    as 
compared  with  September  15  and   October  30 
seedings.     The  6-peck  rate  of  seeding  returned 
the  highest  average  net  grain  yields.     Slightly 
greater   increases  in  yield  were  obtained  from 
sowing  larger  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  when 
the  seeding  was  early  than  when  it  was  late. 
This  bulletin  is  technical  and  intended   prin- 
cipally for  agronomists  and  county  agents. 

The   Swine    Sanitation    System    as   Developed   by 
the    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry    in    McLean 
County,    HI.      (Technical    Bulletin   44-T.)      By 
H.  B.  Raffensperger,  assistant  veterinarian, 
and    J.    W.    Connelly,    senior    lay    inspector, 
zoological    division,    Bureau    of    Animal    In- 
dustry.    Pp.  20.     November,  1927. 
This    publication,    semitechnical,    gives    the 
experimental     results     on     which     the    widely 
used    system    for    controlling    roundworms    of 
swine  is  based.     It   contains  numerous   tables 
showing    the    number    of    pigs    saved    by    the 
system  as  followed  in  all  particulars  and  also 
when    some    steps    were    omitted.      It    is    in- 
tended   primarily    for   investigators,    extension 
workers,   and  those  hog  raisers  who  wish   to 
know   the   whys   and   wherefores   back    of   the 
directions  for  preventing  roundworms  in  swine 
under  the  so-called  McLean  County  system. 

List  of  Publications  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  January,  1901,  to 
December,  1925,  Inclusive.  (Miscellaneous 
Publication  9-M.)  By  Mabel  G.  Hunt,  head 
indexer,  Office  of  Information.  Pp.  182. 
January,  1928. 

This  publication  was  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  complete  record  of  everything 
issued  by  the  department  from  1901  to  1925. 
It  is  primarily  intended  for  research  workers, 
county  agents,  and  agricultural  and  scientific 
libraries.  The  numbered  bulletins,  circulars, 
etc.,  are  arranged  in  numerical  order.  The 
unnumbered  miscellaneous  publications  are  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  then  alphabeti- 
cally for  each  year. 

SoiJ   Survey  of  the  Gilroy   Area  California.     Bv 

E.  B.  Watson,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Stanley  W.  Cosby, 


of  the  University  of  California.  Fp.  43,  pis. 
2,  figs.  2,  map.  (From  F.  O.  Soils,  1923.) 
[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Wahsington,  D.  C, 
has  for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this 
department  which  are  no  longer  available 
free.  He  -will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon 
request.  Headers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telliny  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  tlie  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  just 

received  for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing   publications    of    the    State    experiment 

stations.      Copies   may   be   obtained   from   the 

stations  issuing  them. 

This  department  has  no  sup-ply  of  them  for 

distribution. 

The  digestibility  of  certain  fruit  by-products 
as  determined  for  ruminants  :  Part  II.  Dried 
pineapple  pulp,  dried  lemon  pulp  and  dried 
olive  pulp.  S.  W.  Mead  and  H.  R.  Guil- 
bert.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  439,  11  p. 
Nov.,   1927.) 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Beans. 
H.  R.  Wellman  and  E.  W.  Braun.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Bui.  444,  62  p.,  17  figs.  Dec, 
1927.) 

Economic  aspects  of  the  apple  industry.  E. 
Rauchenstein.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  445,  76 
p.,  17  figs.     Dec,  1927.) 

The  fungous  flora  of  Kansas.  E.  Bartholo- 
mew. (Kansas  Sta.  Spec.  Res.  Bui.,  un- 
numbered.    46  p.     1927.) 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  H.  E. 
Curtis,  H.  R.  Allen,  and  L.  Gault.  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Bui.  276,  p.  529-699.  Dec, 
1926.) 

Rations  for  fattening  baby  beeves  and  selec- 
tion of  calves  for  baby  beef  production.  H. 
W.  Vaughan.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  237,  51 
p.,  31  figs.     Nov.,  1927.) 

Forest  planting  experiments  in  Minnesota. 
T.  S.  Hansen.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  238, 
32  p.,  22  figs.     July,   1927.) 

Soy  beans  and  soy-bean  hay  in  the  dairy  ration. 
O.  G.  Schaefer.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  239, 
16  p.     Aug.,   1927.) 

Family  living  on  successful  Minnesota  farms. 
J.  D.  Black  and  C.  C.  Zimmermann.  (Min- 
nesota Sta.  Bui.  240,  25  p.,  2  figs.  Nov., 
1927.) 

A  comparison  of  the  toxicity  and  the  diffu- 
sion in  a  column  of  grain,  of  chlorpicrin, 
carbon  disulphide.  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 
A.  L.  Strand.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
49,  59,  p.,  12  figs.     Oct.,  1927.) 

Heart  rot  of  aspen,  with  special  reference  to 
forest  management  in  Minnesota.  H. 
Schmitz  and  L.  W.  R.  Jackson.  (Minnesota 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  50,  43  p.,  10  figs.  Aug., 
1927.) 

Artificial  manure  production  on  the  farm. 
W.  A.  Albrecht.  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  258, 
20  p.,  11  figs.     Nov.,  1927.) 

The  relation  of  electricity  to  Missouri  agricul- 
ture. R.  R.  Parks  and  J.  C.  Wooley. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  165,  11  p.  Jan., 
1928.) 

Results  of  seed  tests  for  1927.  made  for  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  M.  G. 
Eastman.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  229, 
19  p.     Nov.,  1927.) 

Hand  spraying  and  hand  dusting  potatoes.  O. 
Butler.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Cir.  26,  16 
p.,  6  figs.     June,  1927.) 

Farmers'    cooperation   in    New   Mexico,    1925- 

1926.  A.    L.    Walker.       (New    Mexico    Sta. 
Bui.   164,   58  p.,   7   figs.      July,    1927.) 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  1927.  R.  W. 
Thatcher  et  al.     156  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  [South  Dakota 
Station]  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1927.  J.  W.   Wilson  et  al.     36  p. 
Varieties    of    cotton    in    the    red    prairies    of 

northwest    Texas.      J.    R.    Quinby.       (Texas 

Sta.  Bui.  366,  19  p.,  4  figs.     Nov.,  1927.) 
Activities    of   livestock    on    the    range.      V.    L. 

Cory.      (Texas   Sta.   Bui.   367,  47  p.,   6  figs. 

Nov.,  1927.) 
Varieties    of   cotton    for    east    eentral    Texas. 

D.  T.  Killough  and  G.  T.  McNess.      (Texas 

Sta.  Bui.  369,  52  p.,  2  figs.     Dec,  1927.) 
Abstracts  of  Bulletins  347-365  and   Circulars 

43-47.     A.   D.   Jackson.      (Texas   Sta.   Circ 

49,  22  p.     Jan.,  1928.) 


Sheep  ranching  in  Utah,  report  of  a  prelimi- 
nary economic  survey  of  the  ranch  situation 
as  of  1925.  A.  C.  Esplin,  W.  Peterson,  P. 
V.  Cardon,  G.  Stewart,  and  K.  C.  Ikeler. 
(Utah  Sta.  Bui.  204,  60  p.,  7  figs.  Jan., 
1928.) 

Lessons  from  the  Morrow  plots.  E.  E. 
DeTurk,  F.  C.  Bauer,  and  L.  H.  Smith. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  300,  p.  106-140,  20 
figs.     December.     1927.) 

Wheats  in  central  Montana.  R.  W.  May. 
(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  203,  28  p.,  8  figs. 
May,   1927.) 

Cultural  methods  for  winter  wheat  and 
spring  wheat  in  the  Judith  Basin.  A. 
Osenbrug.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  205,  53  p., 
20    figs.     July.    1927.) 

The  "  lunger "  disease  of  sheep.  H.  Welch 
and  H.  Marsh.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  210, 
8   p.     August,    1927.) 

Whiter  feeding  beef  breeding  cows.  C.  N. 
Arnett  and  R.  C.  McChord.  (Montana 
Sta.    Bui.   211,    10   p.     September,    1927.) 

The  seedbed  factor  in  winter  wheat  produc- 
tion. T.  A.  Kiesselbach,  A.  Anderson,  and 
W.  W.  Burr.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  223, 
31   p.,   3  figs.     July,   1927. 

Rearing  chicks  in  confinement.  T.  B. 
Charles  and  H.  C.  Knandel.  (Pennsyl- 
vania Sta.  Bui.  218,  12  p.,  4  figs.  Jan- 
uary,   1928.) 

Commercial  fertilizers  in  1926-27  and  their 
use.  G.  S.  Fraps  and  S.  E.  Asbury. 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  368,  61  p.  October, 
1927.) 

Report  on  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
1927.  E.  M.  Bailey.  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Bui.  290,   88    4-    88  x  p.     Oct.,   1927.) 

Prolonging  the  life  of  tobacco  shade  tent 
poles.  H.  W.  Hicock  and  P.  J.  Anderson. 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  [Tobacco  Substa.] 
Bui.  9,  12T  p.,  7  figs.     Nov.,   1927.) 

Commercial  fertilizers,  1927.  J.  M.  Bartlett. 
(Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  125.  p.  37-60.  Oct., 
1927.) 

Commercial  agricultural  seeds,  1927 ;  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,  1927.  J.  M.  Bartlett, 
C.  H.  White,  B.  E.  Plummer,  and  B.  M. 
Babbin.  (Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  126,  p. 
61-84.     Dec,  1927.) 

Growth  and  development,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  domestic  animals:  I,  Quantitative 
data.  S.  Brody  et  al.  (Missouri  Sta.  Rts. 
Bui.  96,  182  p.,   85  figs.     Dec,  1926.) 

Church  activities  of  farm  women  and  their 
families.  G.  Fernandes.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bui.  169,  14  p.      [1928.].) 

The  effect  of  salt  water  on  rice.  G.  S.  Fraps. 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  371.  10  p.     Dec.  1927.) 

Digestibility  and  production  coefficients  of 
poultry  feeds.  G.  S.  Fraps.  (Texas  Sta. 
Bui.    372,   24   p.     Jan.,   1928.) 


STATE  CONCENTRATES  ON  PELLAGRA 

At  a  conference  in  Arkansas  called  by 
the  governor  of  the  State  in  December, 
resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  extension  service  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  be  requested  to  call  county  and 
other  public  agencies  in  the  counties  to 
its  aid,  in  setting  up  county  organizations 
to  execute  the  program  for  control  of 
pellagra,  and  .to  coordinate  all  the  efforts 
made.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  con- 
ferences of  health  workers,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  teachers,  and  others  are 
being  held  in  the  counties,  and  the  live- 
at-home  program  of  the  extension  service 
is  receiving  great  impetus. 


FEWER  MAN-CAUSED  FIRES 

Education  has  done  a  great  deal  to- 
ward reducing  the  number  of  man- 
caused  forest  fires  in  New  Mexico.  In 
1921,  76  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  that  State  were  the  re- 
sult of  human  carelessness ;  in  1925  only 
36  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  those  same 
forests  were  due  to  the  same  causes. 
However,  says  the  Forest  Service,  the 
annual  preventable  loss  from  fires  in  the 
forests  is  still  much  too  large,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  the  educational 
process  should  continue. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Elliot,  R.  H.  The  Clifton  park  system  of 
farming  and  laying  down  land  to  grass. 
Ed.  4.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall.  Hamil- 
ton, Kent,  1908. 

Jaworski,  W.  L.  Paiistwo  praworzadne  a 
reforma  rolna.  Krak6w,  Nakladem  kra- 
kowskiej  sp61ki  wydawniczej,  1922. 

POULTRY 

Atkinson,  M.  E..  and  Curtis,  G.  M.  The 
production  of  300-egge.rs  and  better  by  line 
breeding.  Dayton,  O.,  Reliable  poultry 
journal  publishing  company,  1923. 

HORTICULTURE 

Heyneck,  Otto.  Das  buch  vom  chrysanthe- 
mum. Ed.  2.  Frankfurt-Oder,  Trowitzsch, 
1927. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  and  Rosa,  J.  T.  Truck  crop 
plants.     New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1928. 

Kratz.  Hans.  Dor  erwerbsgemiisebau.  Stutt- 
gart, Ulmer,  1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Alvarez,    Severino.      Guia   practica    del   cultivo 

ra clonal  de  la   remolacha  azucarera.     Zara- 

gosa,  "  Heraldo  de  Aragon,"  1926. 
Cillis,  Emanuele  de.     I  grani  d'ltalia.     Roma, 

Camera  del  deputati,  1927. 
Conti,    Giuseppe.      Seleziom-    dei    grani    duri. 

Ban",     Societa     tipograflca     i  ditrice    Bareso., 

1927. 
Cremazy,  Andr€.  and  Baze,  William.      L'hevea- 

culture    en    Indochine.       Paris,     E.     Larose, 

1927. 
Heuser,  Otto.     Hanf  und  hartfasern.     Berlin, 

Springer.     1927.        (Technologie     der    textil- 

fasern,    hrsg.    von.    R.    O.    Herzog.      bd.    5, 

t.  2.) 

CITY     PLANNING 

Mawson,  T.  H.  Civic  art.  London,  B.  T. 
Batsford,  1911. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Joint  committee  of  tanners  and  leather  goods 
industries.  Dictionary  of  leather  terminol- 
ogy.    New  York,   1927. 

Mitchell,  R.  W.  A  monograph  covering  the 
origin,  history,  and  significance  of  the  term, 
Castile  soap.     Boston,  1927.     Mimeographed. 


National  research  council.  Division  of  educa- 
tional relations.  Opportunities  for  a  career 
in  scientific  research.     Washington,  1927. 

CHEMISTRY,    PHARMACY 

Charters,  W.  W.,  [and  others].  Basic  ma- 
terial for  a  pharmaceutical  curriculum. 
New  York,   McGraw-Hill.   1927. 

Du  Bois,  E.  F.  Basal  metabolism  in  health 
and  disease.  Ed.  2.  Philadelphia,  Lea  & 
Febiger,   1927. 

Parsons,  T.  R.  Fundamentals  of  bio-chemistry 
in  relation  to  human  physiology.  Ed.  3. 
Cambridge,    Eng.,    Heffer,    1927. 


Hasterlik,  Alfred.  Die  herstellung  dea  brotes 
und  die  triebmittel  in  backerei-gewerbe. 
Stuttgart,  F.  Euke,  1927. 

Joffe,  M.  H.  Bread  baking.  Akron,  Colonial 
salt  company,  1927. 


Fantus,  Bernard.  Useful  cathartics.  Ed.  2. 
Chicago,  American  medical  association,  1927. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Hastings,  E.  G.,  and  Wright,  W.  H.  A  lab- 
oratory manual  of  general  agricultural  bac- 
teriology. Ed.  3.  Madison,  Wis.,  Grimm 
bookbindery,   1927. 


Evans,  A.  M.  A  short  Illustrated  guide  to 
the  anophelines  of  tropical  and  South  Af- 
rica. Liverpool.  1927.  (Liverpool  school 
of  tropical  medicine.  Memoir  (new  series) 
3.) 

Forbush,  E.  H.  Birds  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  states,  v.  2.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dept.  of  agriculture,  1927. 

Gradojevic\  Michailo.  Thecodiplosis  brachvn- 
tera  Schwa  eg.  Praha,  Knihtiskarna  T. 
Kop6ckeho,   1924. 

Saunders,  Howard.  Manual  of  British  birds. 
Ed.  3.     London,  Gurney  and  Jackson,  1927. 

Societas  pro  fauna  et  flora  fennica.  Acta 
zoologica  fennica  1-2.    Helsingforsiae,  1926- 


Freeman,  W.  G.,  and  Williams,  R.  O.  The  use- 
ful and  ornamental  plants  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  Trinidad,  1927.  (Trinidad,  Dept. 
of  agriculture.  Memoirs,  no.  4.) 

Frank,  A.  B.  Grundziige  der  pflanzenphysiolo- 
gie.     Hannover,  Hahn,  1882. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fisheries. 
Memorandum  on  malting  barley  tax.  Lon- 
don, 1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Committee  on  industry  and  trade. 
Factors  in  industrial  and  commercial  effi- 
ciency.    London,  1927. 

India.  Indian  central  cotton  committee.  Re- 
port on  an  investigation  into  the  finance 
and  marketing  of  cultivators'  cotton  in 
north  Gujarat.     Bombay,  G.  Claridge,  1926. 

Leake,  H.  M.  Land  tenure  and  agricultural 
production  in  the  tropics.  Cambridge.  Eng., 
Heffer    1927, 

Ludkiewfcz,  Zdzislaw.  Polityka  agrarna.  Poz- 
nah,  Warszawa  naklad  ksiegarni  sw.  woj- 
ciecha,  1921. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  Cost  of 
government  in  the  United  States  1925-1926. 
New  York,  1927. 

Olivier,  Maurice.  Les  nombres  indices  de  la 
variation  des  prix.     Paris,  Giard,  1927. 

Razous,  Paul.  Les  moyens  preventifs  contre 
le  nombre  et  la  gravite  des  accidents  dans 
les  exploitations  agricoles,  viticoles,  et  for- 
estieres.  Paris,  Imprimerie  des  Assure u is, 
1926. 

Stephenson.  James.  A  statistical  atlas  of  the 
world.     London,  Pitman,   1927. 

Taussig,  F.  W.  International  trade.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1927. 
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Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
"What  shall  we  plant  this  year?"  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Assn.  Journal,  January  1928, 
p.  556. 

Hall,  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  Report  of 
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Jewett,  Stanley  G.  (Biological  Survey).  As- 
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vol.  30,  p.  127-128  and  129,  respectively. 
January-February  1928. 

Lincoln.  Frederick  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
The  migration  of  young  North  American 
herring  gulls.  The  Auk,  vol.  45,  p.  49-59. 
January  1928. 

Malloch,  J.  R.  (Biological  Survey).  Descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  the  puparia  of  Minettia 
ordinaria  and  Caliope  flaviceps  (Diptera). 
Proceedings  Entomological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington,   vol.    29,    p.    184,    illus.     November 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Cases 
where  birds  become  harmful,  and  insects 
useful,   factors   in    economic   problems.     The 

wi1*'  y.oln45V,V-  iOa-JlO-     January  1928. 

smith,  C.  B.  (Cooperative  Extension  Work) 
Ihe  agricultural  extension  program.  Rural 
berH^f  V°L  5'  N°'  8'  PP'   11_12-     N«vem- 

Sinitb  C  B.  (Cooperative  Extension  Work). 
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vol.  o    No.  9,  pp.  4-5.     December   1927. 

McDowell,  J.  c.  Blame  it  on  the  bull  if  the 
heiters  are  no  better  milkers  than  their 
dams.  Barm  Jour.  v.  52,  no.  2,  p.  54,  63 
February  1928. 

^Yf^r^^r  Fiffv  years  of  dah'y  Progress. 
De  Laval  Monthly,  v.  22,  no.  1,  n  5  14 
January  1928.  p' 

naH^Z-  HA  ?■*  (Entomology).  Thomas  Say's 
unrecorded  journey  in  Mexico.     Entomoloei- 

JanuNarri928-    M'    N°"    *'   PP     15~20-   ™»' 

C1^SAD'oC;  ?•  (Entomology).  The  bionomics 
of  Anastatus  albitarsis  Ashm.,  parasitic  in 
rw™ggf  otA  Di,cty°Ploca  japonica  Moore 
(Hymen)  Annals  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America,  vol.  20,  No.  4,  pp. 
461-472,  pi.   XXIII,   December   1927 

f  PvE-  .(Entomology).  The  application 
ot  studies  in  hydrogen-ion  eon  cent  ration  to 
entomological  research.  Annals  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  America,  vol.  20  No 
4,  pp.  503-512,  2  figs.,  December  1927 

Harrison,  P.  K.  (Entomologv).  Field  cricket 
injury  to  strawberries.  Mississippi  State 
Plant  Board.  Quarterly  Bulletin,  vol.  7 
No.  3,  pp.  4-6,  2  figs.,  October  1927. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  Needs  in  the 
study  of  beneficial  insects.  Annals  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  America,  vol.  20 
No.  4,  pp.  445-450,  December  1927 

Rohwer  S  A  (Entomology).  Taxonomy. 
Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
b\Tl9*7  V0L  2°'  N°'  4'  PP'  423~428'  °ecem- 

Yothers,  M.  A.  (Entomology).  Trap  baits  as 
a  supplementary  measure  for  codling  moth 
control.  Washington  State  Horticultural 
Association.  Proceedings  of  the  22d  annual 
meeting,  December  2,  3,  and  4,  1926,  pp. 
oo- 64. 

Yothers,  W.  W.  (Entomology).  The  effect  of 
arsenic  on  the  composition  of  citrus  fruits 
The  Citrus  Industry,  vol.  8,  No.  11  p  11 
14,  3  tab.     November  1927. 

Yothers,  W.  W.  (Entomology).  How  one 
grower  makes  oil  emulsions.  Florida  Grow- 
er, vol.  35,  No.  18,  p.  26.  November  1927 

Emery.  W.  O.  (F.  D.  T.  Administration). 
Studies  in  Synthetic  Drug  Analvsis,  Part 
IX :  Estimation  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  Cas- 
pirin).  phenylcinchoninic  acid  (cinchonhen), 
and  caffeine  in  admixture.  J.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  vol.  17,  No.  1,  January  1928.  pp. 
18-22. 

Kebler,  Lyman  F.  (F.  D.  I.  Administration). 
Andrew  Craigie,  the  first  apothecary  general 
of  the  United  States,  Part  I.  J.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  vol.  17,  No.  1,  January  1028, 
pp.   63-74. 

Stanley,  Louise  (Home  Economics).  The 
place  of  nutrition  in  childhood  education. 
Childhood  Education,  v.  4,  no.  6,  pp.  269- 
273,   February   1928. 

Blake,  S.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Twelve  new 
American  Asteraceae.  Journal  Washington 
Academy  of  Science,  vol.  18,  pp.  25-37 
January    19,    1928. 

Kearney.  T.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Compara- 
tive performance  of  Pima  and  Upland  cot- 
ton in  Salt  River  Valley.  Associated  Ari- 
zona Producer,  vol.  6,  no.  20,  p.  3.  January 
1.   1928. 

Fisher.  D.  F.,  and  Brooks,  C.  (Plant  Indus- 
try). Apple  water -core  theories  revised 
(concl.).  Better  Fruit,  vol.  22,  no.  7,  pp. 
14-15,  22,  24-26.     January  1928. 
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Instead  of  merely  putting  on  a  play  which 
is  soon  forgotten,  why  not  have  club  members 
use  their  talents  in  putting  on  a  scrub-bull 
trial?  Raising  this  practical  question.  John 
Sheay,  county"  agent  of  Scott  County.  Minne- 
sota "asked  the  department  to  send  him  five 
copies  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  re- 
vised outline  for  scrub-sire  trials.  Besides 
bfing  an  effective  educational  means  of  enlist- 
ing local  interest  to  improve  the  livestock  of  a 
community,  the  scrub-bull  trial  is  regarded  by 
department  specialists  as  an  excellent  outlet 
for  the  enerev  and  talent  of  club  members. 


SOY-BEAN  CULTURE  INCREASING 

The  United  States  consumes  more  soy 
beans  and  soy-bean  products  tban  it  pro- 
duces. The  culture  of  this  crop  has  been 
spreading  very  rapidly  in  this  country  in 
recent  years,  yet  in  1926  we  imported 
about  31,000,000  pounds  of  soy-bean  oil, 
43,000,000  pounds  of  soy-bean  cake,  and 
4,000,000  pounds  of  the  beans.  The  de- 
partment is  active  in  promoting  culture 
of  soy  beans  in  this  country,  an  indica- 
tion of  which  is  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
agricultural  explorers  obtained  approxi- 
mately 2,000  introductions  of  seed  in 
China  which  are  being  tried  out  in  this 
country  with  promising  results. 


MANY  L1NTERS  STANDARDS  ISSUED 

Progress  in  -the  establishment  and  use 
of  the  Federal  cotton-linters  standards 
is  reported  by  G.  S.  Meloy,  cottonseed 
products  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  To  date  more  than 
1,500  copies  of  the  standards  for  grade 
and  character  have  been  distributed  to 
the  trade.  Approximately  a  third  of  the 
cottonseed  oil  mills  of  the  country,  and 
practically  all  large  concerns  that  con- 
vert linters  chemically  have  copies.  Ex- 
tensive research  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  color  of  linters  with  a  view 
to  relieving  the  confusion  existing 
throughout  the  trade  on  this  factor. 
Mr.  Meloy  says  there  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  two  basic  normal  colors  of 
linters.  olive  and  buff,  but  each  'of  these 
varies  in  shade  in  the  various  sections 
of  production. 


RULING  ON  CONFECTION  FLAVORING 

A  declaration  of  the  presence  of  arti- 
ficial fruit  flavor  in  confectionery  is  re- 
quired on  the  label  whenever  the  char- 
acter of  the  product  or  the  labeling  or 
other  representations  are  such  as  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  confection- 
ery contains  only  genuine  fruit  flavor, 
says  a  recent  memorandum  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration. 
Declarations  of  the  presence  of  an  arti- 
ficial flavor  which  has  been  substituted 
for  genuine  fruit  flavor  should  be  spe- 
cific, as,  for  example,  "  Imitation  grape 
flavor "  rather  than  merely  "  Imitation 
flavor."  Candy  flavored  with  maple 
sirup  fortified  with  imitation  maple 
flavor  should  be  labeled  to  indicate 
plainly  the  presence  of  the  imitation 
flavor.  The  form  which  this  declaration 
should  take  will  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  flavor  contributed  by 
the  true  maple  and  the  imitation  maple 
flavor.     If  each  type  of  flavor  is  present 


to  a  sufficient  extent  to  characterize  the 
article,  the  declaration  may  be  "  Maple 
and  imitation  maple  flavor."  If  the 
total  flavor  of  the  article  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  imitation  flavor,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  presence  of  imitation  maple 
flavor  should  be  given  the  greater  prom- 
inence. Unless  true  maple  flavor  i>  pres- 
ent in  substantial  quantities,  it  should 
not  be  mentioned  on  the  label. 


CUBAN  ARMY  TO  BUY  GRADED  GRAIN 

The  Cuban  Army  will  soon  be  buying 
its  oats  and  corn  by  grade,  says  Capt. 
Armando  Rodriguez  Caceres,  of  the  vet- 
erinary corps  of  the  Cuban  Army.  Cap- 
tain Caceres  visited  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  recently  to  get  in- 
formation as  to  the  grain-testing  appa- 
ratus that  is  necessary  for  grading,  and 
stated  that  the  plan  would  be  started 
upon  his  return  to  Cuba.  He  also  stated 
that  the  War  Department  of  Cuba  will 
set  up  grain-grading  laboratories  and  that 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  instruct  officers  in 
inspecting  and  grading  the  oats  and  corn 
purchased  for  the  army.  The  Cuban 
Army  annually  purchases  large  quanti- 
ties of  oats  and  corn  from  this  country. 
Captain  Caceres  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  Army  officers  who  took  the  course 
in  grading  in  Washington  a  year  ago 
last  December  under  the  instruction  of 
E.  G.  Boerner,  in  charge  of  the  office  of 
grain  investigations,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


TELLS  COTTON  GROWERS 

TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  CROP 

( Continued  from  p.  1) 

and  more  uniform  the  staple,  and  the 
better  the  character  of  the  staple,  the 
more  the  spinners  pay  for  it.  He  stated, 
however,  that  the  antiquated  system  of 
buying  in  the  local  markets  on  the  basis 
of  average  values,  lends  no  incentive  to 
the  growers  to  plant  varieties  producing 
lint  of  superior  spinning  utility. 

"  The  grade  of  cotton  is  determined  by 
weather  damage  before  harvesting,  by 
harvesting  methods,  and  by  ginning,"  he 
said.  "  If  a  good  job  of  ginning  is  done 
on  already  good  cotton,  the  preparation 
is  said  to  be  '  smooth,'  a  quality  which 
influences  grade.  Staple  length,  fiber 
strength,  uniformity,  and  character,  are 
fundamentally  matters  of  breeding  and 
selection,  but  they  are  influenced  by  soils 
and  climatic  conditions  and  by  skill  or 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  ginner. 
The  grades  of  cotton  produced  last  sea- 
son averaged  about  the  same  for  the 
Georgia  and  Texas-Oklahoma  areas  for 
which  the  bureau  issued  grade  and 
staple  figures.  The  principal  differences 
tended  to  offset  each  other." 


Fifty  farmers  of  Schuylkill  County,  Pa., 
and  their  county  agricultural  extension 
agent,  W.  L.  Bollinger,  visited  the  de- 
partment in  Washington  January  31  and 
were  greeted  by  the  Secretary.  They 
had  left  Schuylkill  County  some  days 
previous  for  an  automobile  tour  through 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  with 
Florida  as  the  southernmost,  to  study 
farming  practices. 


WALKER  COMPLETES  WOOL  STUDY 

A  study  of  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  wool  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  has  been  completed  by 
J.  F.  Walker,  consulting  specialist  of  the 
division  of  cooperative  marketing,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  ad- 
dition to  visiting  these  three  leading 
wool  producing  and  consuming  regions, 
the  wools  from  which  compete  in  large 
volumes  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
he  visited  England  and  France,  two  of 
the  larger  wool-manufacturing  countries 
of  the  world.  Because  Australia  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
wool,  but  has  set  up  one  of  the  best  wool 
markets  and  programs  for  wool  market- 
ing, most  of  Mr.  Walker's  10  months 
abroad  were  spent  in  that  country.  Here 
he  traveled  over  practically  all  of  the  wool- 
producing  area,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  produces  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  wool  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  ranges  he  observed  the  methods 
of  grading,  shearing,  operation,  and 
classing,  and  followed  the  wools  sold  at 
auctions  into  Brisbane,  Sidney.  Geelong. 
and  Adelaide,  the  four  leading  Austra- 
lian markets.  Recognition  of  the  for- 
midable nature  of  the  competition  of 
foreign  wool  with  the  wool  of  this  coun- 
try led  to  Mr.  Walker's  assignment  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
early  last  year  to  study  production  and 
marketing  in  the  principal  wool  coun- 
tries abroad.  As  a  result  of  his  survey 
he  is  preparing  definite  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  help  American  wool- 
growers  which  will  be  released  to  the 
public.  These  recommendations  will 
cover  the  better  preparation  of  the 
wool  clip  for  market,  better  methods  of 
selling  to  obtain  full  market  values,  and 
programs  for  placing  wools  on  the  mar- 
kets at  times  when  full  values  can  be 
realized  and  in  a  manner  that  will  mini- 
mize costs  in  handling.  Mr.  Walker 
found  systems  of  marketing  which,  with 
modifications,  can  be  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  breeding  of  fine  wool  sheep  for 
more  than  20  years  and  has  served  in 
various  official  capacities  in  sheep  breed- 
ing and  cooperative  wool  associations. 
Before  coming  to  the  department  he  had 
been  head  of  the  wool  department  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for 
two  and   one-half  years. 


Through  the  courtesy  and  generosity 
of  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.,  field  men  and  bird-banding  cooper- 
ators  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey have  been  furnished  copies  of  a 
specially  printed  separate  of  the  article 
"Bird  Banding,  the  Telltale  of  Migra- 
tory Flight,"  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  form- 
erly chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  which 
appeared  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  January,  1928. 


A.  R.  Trist,  research  forester  of  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Australian  government  for  a  stay 
of  two  years  to  study  the  organization  of 
the  forest  experiment  stations  and  the 
methods  involved  in  silvical  research  in 
the  United  States. 
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LESS  BEEF,  MORE  PORK, 
WAS  PRODUCED  IN  1927 


Figures    for    1900-1927    Period    Show 
Trends  in  Production,  Consump- 
tion, and  Export 

According  to  the  annual  estimates  of 
meat  production  and  consumption  pre- 
pared in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
the  total  production  of  meat  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  declined  373,000,000 
pounds  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year,  the  totals  being  17,245,000,000 
pounds  for  1926  and  16,872,000,000  pounds 
for  1927.  The  decline  was  wholly  the 
result  of  the  restricted  supply  of  beef. 
It  occurred,  too,  notwithstanding  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  352,000,000  pounds 
in  the  pork  supply.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  pork  was  insufficient  by 
about  one-half  to  offset  the  deficit  in 
beef.  Actually  the  decrease  in  beef 
amounted  to  632,000,000  pounds,  or  8% 
per  cent.  Lamb  and  mutton  production 
was  practically  the  same  in  both  years. 
A  decline  of  200,000,000  pounds  in  the 
total  meat  available  for  consumption  in 
1927,  together  with  the  normal  increase 
in  population,  accounted  for  a  decrease 
of  3%  pounds  in  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  all  meats,  which  fell  from  142.8 
pounds  in  1926  to  139.3  pounds  in  1927. 

The  exports  of  meat  continued  to  fall 
off  in  1927.  These  exports  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  products,  although  the 
only  really  large  items  are  hams  and 
bacon,  which  make  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total.  Evidently  the  ad- 
verse economic  conditions  abroad  have 
caused  the  foreign  market  to  become  less 
and  less  attractive  to  United  States  meat 
exporters.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  foreign  shipments  of  meat  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years.  The  total 
quantity  exported  in  1927  was  352,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  113,000,000  pounds,  or 
24.3  per  cent,  below  the  total  for  1926. 
Moreover,  slightly  more  than  40,000,000 
pounds  of  these  exports  were  destined 
for  our  own  noncontiguous  territories — 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  total  for  1927  compares 
very  unfavorably  with  1,005,000,000 
pounds,  which  was  the  amount  exported 
four  years  ago ;  that  is,  in  1923.  Ex- 
ports of  lard,  however,  have  fallen  off 
but  little  in  recent  years,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  717,000,000  pounds  exported  in 
1927  evidences  the  unassailable  position 
of  American  lard  in  the  world's  markets. 

Imports  of  meat,  which  generally  are 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  total  supply,  have  increased  percept- 
Oontinued  on  p.  5 


TUBERCULOSIS  GREATLY  REDUCED 

The  results  of  cooperative  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  up  to  January  1,  given 
in  a  summary  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  show  unusual  progress 
in  combating  this  disease.  Following  are 
totals  for  the  United  States,  representing 
the  status  of  various  lines  of  work  at 
the  beginning  of  1928: 

Cattle   under  supervision 19,  299,  094 

Cattle  in  accredited  herds 

Cattle  on  waiting  list  for  testing- 
Cattle    tested    during    December, 

Reactors  detected  in  December 

Counties  recognized  as  modified 
accredited  areas  (infection  not 
more  than  one-half  per  cent) 

Towns  having  not  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent  infection 


2,  024,  505 
4,  103,  386 


935, 984 
18, 966 


436 
16 

The  work  of  tuberculin  testing  has 
been  going  forward  with  unusual  rapid- 
ity in  recent  months.  The  number  of 
cattle  tested  monthly  has  ranged  from 
about  900,000  to  more  than  a  million. 
The  large  number  of  cattle  on  the  wait- 
ing list  to  be  tested  is  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  livestock  owners 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
free  their  herds  from  tuberculosis. 


WOODS  GIVES  LECTURE 
IN  SERIES  AT  NORFOLK 


Says  Farming  Is  a  Life  as  Well  as  a 

Business,  to  Be  Neither  Isolated 

Nor  Overindustrialized 

Farming  is  a  life  as  well  as  a  business 
and  its  values  must  not  be  lost  by  too 
great  isolation  and  lack  of  organization 
on  the  one  hand  or  too  great  industriali- 
zation on  the  other,  for  either  extreme 
would  be  bad  for  the  farmers  as  well  as 
the  Nation,  said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  direc- 
tor of  scientific  work  of  the  department, 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  recently  in  an  address 
delivered  as  one  of  a  series  of  popular 
extension  lectures  on  government  spon- 
sored by  the  Ledger-Dispatch,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Norfolk,  and  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
His  subject  was  "  The  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  States,"  He  spoke  on  the  theory  of 
government,  the  educative  value  of  farm 
life,  and  the  functioning  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  allied  establishments  with  which  it 
works.  He  presented  the  greetings  of 
Secretary  Jardine, 

"  The  problem  before  us  is,  How  can 
we  help  rural  people  to  help  themselves, 
to  have  comfortable  homes,  paying  farms, 
Continued  on  p.  8 


NEW  USES  FOR  COTTON 
SUGGESTED  BY  FARMERS 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Gets 

Returns  from  Questionnaire  in 

Its  Research  Program 

That  consumption  of  cotton  could  be 
substantially  increased  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  cotton  for  other  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  articles  used  by 
farmers  is  shown  in  a  survey  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  part  of  a  cotton  research 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Institute. 

Fertilizer  bags  were  specified  by  174 
farmers  as  articles  in  which  cotton  ma- 
terial might  be  substituted,  and  bags  in 
which  many  other  commodities  are  sold 
were  mentioned  frequently.  Cotton  bags 
have  been  used  by  certain  fertilizer  con- 
cerns and  are  considered  satisfactory 
containers  except  when  free  acid  is  pres- 
ent. The  National  Fertilizer  Association 
reports  that  7,347,700  tons  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  1926.  If  all  this  fertilizer 
had  been  bagged  in  new  200-pound  cot- 
ton bags  made  of  8-ounce  osnaburg,  ap- 
proximately 170,000  bales  of  that  year's 
supply  of  low-grade  cotton  would  have 
been  consumed. 

Two  hundred  farmers  in  the  bureau's 
survey  suggested  the  use  of  cotton  bag- 
ging for  cotton.  A  test  of  several  types 
of  cotton  bagging  made  by  the  bureau 
indicated  that  the  use  of  cotton  bagging 
for  cotton  is  physically  practicable,  but 
that  the  initial  cost  of  such  bagging  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  jute  bagging 
now  in  general  use.  The  bureau  points 
out,  however,  that  approximately  200,- 
000  bales  of  low-grade  cotton  would  be 
required  to  cover  a  normal  cotton  crop 
with  a  light-weight  cotton  bagging. 

Other  articles  used  on  farms  in  which 
farmers  believe  cotton  might  be  substi- 
tuted are  bags  for  meal,  binder  twine, 
feed  sacks,  grain  bags,  harness,  horse 
collars,  oat  bags,  onion  bags,  plow  lines, 
potato  bags,  roofing  and  wall  covering, 
rope,  salt  bags,  seed  bags,  and  wheat 
bags.  Sixty  different  articles  not  made 
of  cotton  which  farmers  who  use  them 
think  might  be  made  of  cotton  are  listed, 
ranging  from  almond  sheets  and  back 
bands  to  work  shoes  and  writing  paper. 

The  importance  of  the  farmer  as  a 
consumer  of  cotton  goods  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  150  articles  other  than 
clothing  and  household  furnishings  are 
specified  by  farmers  as  now  being  used 
on  their  farms.  These  articles  range 
from  animal  covers  to  wraps  for  grape- 
vines.    The    most    important   uses    indi- 
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cated  are  for  auto  tires,  flour  bags,  cloth 
for  straining  milk,  auto  tops,  salt  bags, 
and  seed  bags. 

The  bureau  sent  questionnaires  to  rep- 
resentative farmers  in  every  State,  of 
which  1,735  questionnaires  were  returned 
with  more  or  less  of  the  information 
requested.  The  cotton  States  returned 
more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  question- 
naires. Texas  and  Georgia  led  all  other 
States  by  a  large  margin,  Texas  return- 
ing 201,  and  Georgia  108. 

The  bureau  is  now  making  a  study  of 
the  economic  possibility  of  a  wider  use 
of  cotton  in  the  form  of  bags  and  other 
containers  for  all  products  used  exten- 
sively by  farmers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ISSUES  OUTLOOK 

New  England  issued  its  fourth  annual 
outlook  report  February  13  in  which  it 
was  indicated  that  the  prospects  for 
New  England  farmers  for  1928,  especially 
for  the  dairy  industry,  are  fairly  favor- 
able. Eepresentatives  of  the  New  Eng- 
land agricultural  colleges,  the  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  the  New  Eng- 
land crop  reporting  service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  this 
department,  met  in  Boston  February  6 
and  7  to  prepare  this  report.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  by  the  New  England  Re- 
search Council  of  Marketing  and  Food 
Supply  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  is  cooperating.  All 
the  New  England  States  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  -more  than  15,000  copies  of 
the  report  are  to  be  distributed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distribution  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral report  Outlook  meetings  have  been 
planned  in  a  number  of  the  States  where 
the  outlook  for  New  England  products 
will  be  presented  to  farmers.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  was  rep- 
resented at  the  New  England  meeting  by 
H.  I.  Richards,  assistant  agricultural 
economist,  who  is  acting  as  secretary  of 
the  Research  Council ;  C.  D.  Stevens*  as- 
sociate agricultural  statistician ;  and 
Kenneth  Biood,  assistant  agricultural 
statistician,  of  the  New  England  crop  re- 
porting service ;  and  Jesse  W.  Tapp.  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  farm  man- 
agement and  costs.  Those  present  at  this 
and  previous  New  England  outlook  meet- 
ings were  impressed  by  the  keen  interest 
of  the  agencies  represented. 


FURNITURE  TRADE  APPRECIATIVE 

A  recent  issue  of  a  journal  of  the 
furniture  trade  contains  an  article  on  the 
tobacco  beetle  as  a  pest  of  furniture,  by 
Drs.  E.  A.  Back  and  R.  T.  Cotton,  en- 
tomologists of  the  division  of  stored- 
product  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
the  former  being  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion. A  thousand  copies  of  the  journal 
have  been  given  to  the  bureau  for  use 
it  may  be  able  to  make  of  it.  In  writing 
Secretary  Jardine  on  the  subject,  W.  V. 
Morrow,  vice  director  of  the  Furniture 
Institute,  says :  "  The  work  Doctor  Back 
and  Doctor  Cotton  are  engaged  in  is  of 
great  commercial  importance  to  the  fur- 
niture industry.  It  is  rather  odd  to 
think  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
being  of  such  direct  assistance  in  the 
manufacturing  problem,  but  I  know  of 
no  problem  in  the  furniture  industry  that 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
overcoming  insects." 


INVESTIGATION  CALLED 
FOR  BY  SENATE  ACTION 


Committee    Authorized    to    Determine 

Whether  Cotton  Markets  Have  Been 

Manipulated  or  Unduly  Influenced 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  142),  submitted  by  Senator 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  a 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  to 
investigate  "  the  activities  of  cotton  ex- 
changes, cotton  merchants,  bankers,  mill- 
men,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  determ  ning  whether  there 
has  been  any  manipulation  of  the  market 
or  any  undue  influence  thereupon  in  con-  I 
nection  with  the  issuance  or  publication 
of   cotton   reports." 

Senator  McNary.  of  Oregon,  is  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  3223)  to  extend  the 
foreign-information  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Representative  Haugen,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
10958)  to  amend  the  definition  of  oleo- 
margarine contained  in  an  act  approved 
August  2,   1886. 

Passports  would  be  issued  without 
charge  to  farmers  traveling  in  Europe 
to  study  agricultural  methods,  under  a 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  198)  intro- 
duced by  Representative  McSwain,  of 
South   Carolina. 

Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reimburse  department  em- 
ployees and  others  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  their  horses,  vehicles,  or  other  equip- 
ment occasioned  when  such  property  is 
in  the  department's  custody  for  use  in 
fighting  fire  or  other  official  business. 
The  bill  would  authorize  such  reimburse- 
ment to  be  made  from  any  available 
funds  to  which  the  hire  of  such  equip- 
ment would  be  properly  chargeable.  It 
also  authorizes  the  secretary,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  require  field  employees 
of  the  department  to  furnish  horses  and 
motor  and  other  vehicles  and  other  equip- 
ment necessary  in  their  work.  Provi- 
sion at  Government  expense  would  be 
made  for  the  forage,  care,  and  housing 
of  animals,  and  for  the  housing  or  stor- 
age of  vehicles  and  other  equipment  so 
furnished. 

Other  bills  introduced  are : 

SENATE 

S.  3184.  Cutting  (New  Mexico).  To 
amend  the  Federal  highway  act. 

S.  3194.  King  (Utah).  To  establish  the 
Bear  River  migratory-bird  refuge. 

S.  3169.  Copeland  (New  York).  Au- 
thorizing acquisition  of  a  site  for  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  farmers'  produce 
market. 

S.  3162.  McNary  (Oregon).  To  im- 
prove the  Oregon  Caves  in  the  Siskiyou 
National  Forest. 


H.J.  Res.  204.  Elliott  (Indiana).  Di- 
recting that  notice  be  given  that  on  and 
after  January  1,  1929,  the  Government 
will  cease  to  maintain  a  public  market 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Seventh 
and  Ninth  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

H.  R.  10864.  Hale  (New  Hampshire). 
Appropriating  relief  money  on  account 
of  roads  and  bridges  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed  by    recent   floods. 


NEW  COMMITTEES  ON  SURVEY 

The  organization  of  three  advisory 
committees,  consisting  of  leading  educa- 
tional specialists  of  the  country,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  land-grant  college  survey 
being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, is  announced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  committees  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
plans  and  schedules  being  prepared  for 
a  general  study  of  teacher  training  in  the 
land-grant  colleges.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  is  regarded  as  a  highly  impor- 
tant function  in  these  institutions.  The 
services  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
field  of  teacher  training  include  the  train- 
ing of  industrial  and  trade  teachers, 
teachers  of  agriculture,  and  general  sub- 
ject-matter teachers,  and  these  three  new 
eumiiiittees  wiii  be  concerned  with  the 
training  that  is  given  these  classes  of 
teachers. 

The  committee  on  vocational  education  is  : 
Roiland  M.  Stewart,  professor  of  rural  edu- 
cation. New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Paul  W.  Chapman,  State  director  of 
vocational  education,  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture ;  Mabel  V.  Campbell,  professor 
of  home  economics,  University  of  Missouri ; 
Kenneth  G.  Smith,  supervisor  of  industrial 
education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Lansing,  Mich.  ;  MHdred  W.  Wood,  State  di- 
rector, vocational  home  economics,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  and 
Charles  B.  Gentry,  dean,  division  of  teacher 
training,      Connecticut     Agricultural     College, 

StOlTS. 

The  committee  on  professional  education 
of  teachers  is  :  John  O.  Creager,  dean,  college 
of  education,  University  of  Arkansas  ;  Jasper 
N.  Deahl,  professor  of  education,  West  Vir- 
ginia University ;  George  P.  Arps,  dean  of 
the  college  of  education,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity ;  W.  S.  Small,  dean  of  the  college  of  ed- 
ucation. University  of  Maryland :  William 
A.  Wilkinson,  professor  of  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware ;  Edwin  L.  Holton,  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  department  of  education, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College ;  and 
Thomas  J.  Woofter,  dean  of  the  Peabody 
School    of    Education,    University    of    Georgia. 

The  committee  on  agricultural  educaiion 
is :  E.  M.  Freeman,  dean,  college  of  agricul- 
ture, University  of  Minnesota  ;  Alfred  Vivian, 
dean,  college  of  agriculture.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ;  and  John  A.  James,  assistant  dean, 
college  of  agriculture,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  connection  with  the  formation  of 
these  three  committees  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  announced  that  other  ad- 
visory committees  are  to  be  named  to 
review  plans  and  tentative  reports  on 
various  phases  of  the  work  of  the  survey. 


HOUSE 

H.  R.  10959.  Houston  (Hawaii).  To 
extend  the  benefits  of  certain  laws  to 
Hawaii. 

H.  R.  10960.  Goldsborough  (Maryland). 
To  amend  the  civil  service  retirement 
act 


Eighteen  of  the  twenty-eight  counties 
of  Wisconsin  in  which  the  matter  of 
county-agent  appropriations  came  up  last 
November  increased  their  appropriations. 
The  increases  ranged  from  $100  to  $1,000 
per  year,  the  average  being  $350.  Mara- 
thon County  was  the  first  to  make  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  an  assistant 
county  agent.  Green  County  appropri- 
ated enough  money  to  maintain  a  club 
leader  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 
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NEW  IDEAS  AND  DISCOVERIES 


NEW  BEETLE  INSECTICIDE 

Miscible  Carbon  Disulphide,  Perfected  at  Japa- 
nese Beetle  Laboratory  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
Not  Only  at  Effective  as  Carbon-disulphide 
Emulsions  in  Killing  Stages  in  the  Soil  but 
Remains  Homogeneous   Indefinitely   in  Storage 

A  miscible  carbon  disulphide  has  been  per- 
fected recently  at  the  Japanese  beetle  labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Moores- 
town, N.  J.  It  is  as  effective  as  carbon- 
disulphide  emulsions  for  killing  the  soil-in- 
festing stages  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  and  has, 
in  addition,  certain  physical  and  chemical 
properties  that  make  it  superior  in  certain 
respects    to    preparations    previously    used. 

Miscible  carbon  disulphide  is  a  mobile,  trans- 
parent, reddishcolored  liquid,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.1156,  which  does  not  form  a 
heavy  foam  when  shaken.  It  can  be  poured 
easily  and  he  measured  accurately  in  small 
quantities.  It  mixes  readily  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  forming  a  white  emulsion.  Un- 
like the  emulsions  containing  soap  and  water, 
it  does  not  stratify,  but  remains  homogenous 
indefinitely  ;  furthermore,  it  does  not  disinte- 
grate, and  it  can  be  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  32°  F.  without  being  broken  down.  Be- 
cause of  its  keeping  qualities,  it  can  be  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  and  be  stored  in 
warehouses   until   needed. 

Miscible  carbon  disulphide  is  composed  of 
35  parts  of  technical  carbon  disulphide  at 
least  96  per  cent  pure,  mixed  with  65  parts 
by  volume  of  an  alcoholic  soap  made  from 
high-grade  potassium  hydroxide,  completely  de- 
natured alcohol,  a  pale  blown  castor  oil,  and 
water.  The  potassium  hydroxide  should  be  at 
least  80  per  cent  pure.  The  alcohol  should  be 
190  proof,  completely  denatured  according  to 
formula  No.  1  of  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  pale  blown  castor  oil 
should  have  a  specific  gravity  between  0.991 
and  1.004,  a  saponification  number  of  205,  an 
iodine  number  of  60,  and  a  titer  of  3.  The 
water  should  not  contain  more  than  traces 
of  dissolved   salts. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  miscible  carbon 
disulphide  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  sufficient  po- 
tassium hydroxide  in  a  solution  composed  of 
7  parts  of  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  water,  by 
volume,  to  give  a  concentration  of  24.75  per 
cent  potassium  hydroxide.  Mix  10  parts  of 
this  solution  with  55  parts  of  castor  oil  in 
a  kettle  equipped  with  a  heating  device,  a 
mechanical  agitator,  and  a  reflux  condenser. 
Close  the  kettle  and  heat  the  mixture  to  200° 
F.  Keep  at  this  temperature  and  agitate 
for  two  hours  or  more  until  the  oil  is  saponi- 
fied. When  the  saponification  is  complete,  cool 
the  soap  to  room  temperature  in  the  kettle, 
and  then  add  carbon  disulphide  at  the  rate 
of  35  parts  to  65  parts  of  the  soap  solution. 
Close  the  kettle  ag^in  and  continue  the  agita- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  until  the  mixture 
is  homogeneous.  The  miscible  carbon  disul- 
phide is  then  ready  for  use  and  can  be 
drawn  off  into  cans  and  drums  for  shipment 
or  storage. 

Walter  E.  Fleming,  Associate  Ento- 
mologist, Japanese  Beetle  Laboratory, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MAN  DISTURBS  BALANCE  OF  GAME 

The  comparative  merits  of  restocking 
hunting  areas  with  imported  game  and 
protecting  the  game  that  is  already  in 
the  area  were  discussed  by  Talbott  Den- 
mead,  deputy  chief  United  States  game 
warden,  at  the  Fourteenth  National 
Game  Conference,  held  in  New  York  re- 
cently. E.  A.  Goldman,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  game  and  bird  reservations 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  also  spoke,  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  factors  which  ac- 
count for  the  numerical  fluctuations  of 
game.  Mr.  Denmead  particularly  em- 
phasized the  need  for  keeping  account 
of  the  results  of  importations  to  decide 
whether  the  practice  pays.  He  said  he 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion,  as  a  result 
of  his  experience,  that  further  protec- 
tion of  existing  game  should   be  para- 


mount and  importation  secondary.  He 
said  that  game  brought  from  a  distance 
is  liable  to  injury  in  transit,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  or,  because  of  condi- 
tions of  transit  and  unfamiliarity  with 
the  country,  may  die  or  be  killed  after 
liberation.  Even  if  animals  stand  ship- 
ment in  good  condition,  there  still  re- 
mains the  doubt  whether  they  will  be- 
come acclimatized  and  adapt  themselves 
to  weather  and  food  conditions,  and 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  en- 
tirely wiped  out  by  reason  of  their  un- 
familiarity with  the  country  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  vermin  enemies,  he 
stated.  He  recommended  more  thorough 
and  intelligent  control  of  vermin  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  game  sanc- 
tuaries, with  restocking  of  depleted  cov- 
ers with  imported  game  only  when  and 
where  it  can  be  done  successfully.  Mr. 
Goldman  said  that  some  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  numbers  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals are  easily  understood  and  can  be 
controlled,  but  that  other  factors  that 
may  depend  on  the  weather  and  those 
that  are  involved  in  biological  relation- 
ships are  often  baffling  in  their  complex- 
ity. He  mentioned  various  studies  of 
numbers  of  game  and  said  he  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  a  stabilized  balance 
under  natural  conditions  was  ever  at- 
tained for  a  long  period.  The  presence 
of  man  has  disturbed  the  former  balance 
in  the  numbers  of  game,  and,  as  an  off- 
set, suitable  areas  must  be  set  aside  or 
be  created  for  the  benefit  of  game,  in 
which  all  breeding  stocks  are  preserved, 
if  game  is  to  be  maintained  on  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  scale,  and  a  surplus 
provided  for  sportsmen,  he  said. 


MUSIC  WEEK  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE 

The  fifth  national  music  week  will  be 
observed  during  the  week  May  6-12. 
The  national  music  week  committee,  45 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  send  to  any  reader  of  The  Official 
Record,  without  charge,  copies  of  any  of 
the  following  material  which  the  com- 
mittee has  prepared  to  promote  interest 
in  music:  How  to  organize  a  music  week 
committee,  American  music  that  Amer- 
icans should  know,  stories  of  America's 
songs,  hymns  composed  by  Americans, 
home  night  in  national  music  week, 
piano  ensemble  concerts,  enlarging  the 
hymn  repertuire,  harmonica  bands  for 
boys  and  girls,  fretted-instrumeut  clubs, 
massed-band  concerts,  and  giving  opera 
with  the  phonograph.  The  committee  is 
emphasizing  home  music  in  connection 
with  rural  observances  of  music  week. 
President  Coolidge  is  chairman  of  the 
honorary  board  of  governors  supporting 
the  national  music  week  committee. 
Write  direct  to  the  committee  in  New 
York  for  information. 


Twenty-four  cases  arising  under  the 
migratory-bird  treaty  act,  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  were 
successfully  terminated  in  Federal  court 
at  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  by  fines  ranging  from  $1  to  $25, 
the  total  amount  assessed  being  $466. 
The  majority  of  offenses  in  these  cases 
involved  hunting  waterfowl  from  motor 
boats  and  killing  insectivorous  and  non- 
game  birds. 


ZOO  NOMENCLATURE  RULES  AMENDED 

To  prevent  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing in  respect  to  publications  where 
zoological  names  are  involved,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  following  information 
reach  all  the  zoologists  and  veterinarians 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations : 

Upon  unanimous  recommendation  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Zoological  No- 
menclature, the  International  Zoological  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  in 
September,  adopted  a  very  important  amend- 
ment to  article  25  (Law  of  Priority)  which 
makes  this  article,  as  amended,  read  as  fol- 
lows (italic  type  represents  the  amendment; 
roman  type  represents  the  old  wording)  : 

Article  25.  The  valid  name  of  a  genus  or 
species  can  be  only  that  name  under  which 
it  was  first  designated  on  the  condition — 

(a)  That  (prior  to  January  1,  1931)  this 
name  was  published  and  accompanied  by  an 
indication,  or  a  definition,  or  a  description ; 
and 

(6)  That  the  author  has  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  binary  nomenclature. 

(c)  But  no  generic  name  nor  specific  name 
published  after  December  31,  1030,  shall  liave 
any  status  of  availability  (hence,  also,  of 
validity)  under  the  rules,  unless  and  until 
it  is  published  either — 

(1)  With  a  summary  of  characters  (seu 
diagnosis j  seu  definition;  seu  condensed  de- 
scription) which  differentiate  or  distinguish 
the  genus  or  the  species  from  other  genera  or 
species  ; 

(2)  Or  with  a  definite  bibliograpMc  refer- 
ence to  such  summary  of  characters  (seu 
diagnosis;  seu  definition;  seu  condensed  de- 
scription).    And  further — 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  generic  name,  with 
the  definite  unambiguous  designation  of  the 
type  species  (seu  genotype;  seu  autogenotype ; 
seu  orthotype). 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  inhibit 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  which  here- 
tofore have  caused  confusion  in  scientific 
names.  The  date  January  1,  1931,  was 
selected  (Instead  of  making  the  amendment 
immediately  effective)  in  order  to  give  authors 
ample  opportunity  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  rule.  The  commission  unanimously 
adopted   the  following  resolution  : 

(a)  It  is  requested  that  an  author  who  pub- 
lishes a  name  as  new  shall  definitely  state 
that  it  is  new,  that  this  be  stated  in  only  one 
(i.  e.,  in  the  first)  publication,  and  that  the 
date  of  publication  be  not  added  to  the  name 
in  its   first   publication, 

(b)  It  is  requested  that  an  author  who 
quotes  a  generic  name,  or  a  specific  name,  or  a 
subspecific  name,  shall  add  at  least  once  the 
author  and  year  of  publication  of  the  quoted 
name  or  a  full  bibliographic  reference. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  in 
order  to  '.nhihit  the  confusion  which  has  fre- 
quently resulted  from  the  fact  that  authors 
have  occasionally  published  a  given  name  as 
"  new "  in  two  to  five  or  more  different 
articles  of  different  dates — up  to  five  years  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  hygienic  laboratory, 
Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  is  secretary  of  the  in- 
ternational commission,  and  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  above  should  be  directed  to 
him. 


STAINED  WHEAT  MAKES  POOR  FLOUR 

Wheat  that  is  badly  stack-stained  is  of 
inferior  milling  quality.  Such  wheat 
usually  gives  a  low  yield  of  flour  and  the 
flour  is  high  in  ash.  Bread  made  of  such 
flour  has  poor  color,  a  bitter  taste,  and  a 
weedy  odor.  The  greater  the  discolora- 
tion the  more  inferior  the  flour  and 
bread.  Stack-stained  wheat  does  not 
store  well  under  slightly  peculiar  condi- 
tions, and  neither  does  the  flour  milled 
from  it.  The  condition  of  the  grain  at 
the  time  it  is  stacked  or  stored  in  bins  is 
more  responsible  for  heat  damage  to 
kernels  than  are  the  methods  of  harvest- 
ing and  threshing. 
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SUBMIT  ADVERTISING  FOR  REVIEW 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the 
livestock  commission  firms  at  the  live- 
stock markets  carry  on  rather  active  ad- 
vertising campaigns.  In  Jannary  some 
of  the  firms  at  one  of  the  markets  sub- 
mitted their  advertising  material  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  for  review  before  it  ap- 
peared. They  took  this  step  to  avoid 
certain  criticism  of  their  advertising 
matter,  and  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  is  gratified  by  this  evi- 
dence of  cooperation. 


MANY  MILES  OF  ROAD  SURFACED 

More  than  13,600  miles  of  earth  roads 
in  the  State  highway  systems  of  the  48 
States  were  surfaced  by  the  State  high- 
way departments  in  1926,  according  to 
information  furnished  by  the  States  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  total 
mileage  of  surfaced  road  built  by  State 
agencies  in  1926  was  19,492  miles,  of 
which  13,664  miles  was  laid  over  former 
earth  roads  and  5,828  miles  represented 
a  rebuilding  of  old  surfaces.  The  total 
mileage  of  surfaced  roads  in  the  State 
systems  increased  by  18,205  miles  in  the 
year,  but  4,541  miles  of  this  increase 
represented  no  actual  work  by  the 
States  but  was  mileage  transferred  from 
county  to  State  jurisdiction,  statistical 
changes  resulting  from  resurveys,  etc. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

John  Baknabd,  a  forest  ranger  in  the  For- 
est Service,  was  retired  January  3,  on  ac- 
count of  age.  at  the  age  of  62.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1906  and  served  continuously  in 
this  department  until  the  date  of  retirement, 
more  than  21  years.1 

William  Davis,  assistant  meteorologist  in 
the  Weather  Bureau,  was  retired  January  29, 
on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  in  1877,  serving  in  the  corps  until 
June  30.  1891.  On.  July  1,  1891,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Weather  Bureau  and  served  con- 
tinuously in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  36  years. 

Charles  S.  Drown,  senior  lay  inspector  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
November  18,  on  account  of  total  disability, 
at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  appointed  in  1906 
and  served  continuously  in  this  department 
until  the  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  21  years. 


Jambs  J.  Dutfict,  senior  lay  inspector  In 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 
63.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in 
1894,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  the 
date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  33 
years,1 

Mas.  Emma  Polton  Eaton,  underclerk  in 
the  Secretary's  file  room,  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, was  retired  December  15,  on  account  of 
reduction  in  force.  She  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1897,  and  served  continuously 
until  the  date  of  her  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  30  years. 

Neil  Ericsson,  assistant  forest  ranger  in 
the  Forest  Service,  was  retired  December  8, 
on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Cavalry,  United  States  Army,  in 
1881,  and  was  discharged  in  1886.  He  was 
I  appointed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1903,  serving  in  that  department  until 
January  31,  when  the  Forest  Service  was 
j  transferred  to  this  department.  He  was  con- 
;  tinuously  employed  in  the  Government  until 
the  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years,  including  5  years  of  military  service. 

Matthias  E.  Fagan,  administrative  officer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  was  retired 
December  31,  on  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of 
70.  He  entered  the  Government  service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  in  1882,  and  served 
in  other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department 
until  1891.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  in  this 
department,  serving  until  1896,  when  he 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1897  he  returned  to  the  Interior  Department, 
serving  therein  until  1900,  when  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Post  Office  Department,  where 
he  was  employed  until  1902.  In  1902  he 
transferred  to  this  department,  being  con- 
tinuously employed  in  it  from  that  date  until 
date  of  retirement.  His  total  service  in  the 
Government  was  more  than   39  years 

Charles  C.  Gbobgeson,  senior  agronomist 
in  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  office  of 
the  secretary,  was  retired  December  31,  on 
account  of  age,  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was 
first  appointed  in  1893,  as.  special  agent,  an 
appointment  which  was  terminated  in  April 
of  that  year.  He  was  again  appointed  in 
1897,  serving  continuously  in  this  depart- 
ment until  the  date  of  retirement,  a  period 
of  more  than  30  years. 

Frank  A.  Manssteld,  junior  clerk  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  was  retired  Janu- 
ary 24.  on  account  of  age.  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in  1912 
and  served  continuously  in  it  until  the  date 
of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  15  years. 

Patrick  Mcldoox,  a  tea  sampler  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
was  retired  December  31.  on  account  of  age, 
at  the  age  of  66.  He  enlisted  in  the  Infantrv, 
United  States  Army,  in  1898  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1905.  He  was  appointed  in  the 
War  Department  in  1906,  serving  therein  until 
1908.  when  he  resigned.  In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and 
served  continuously  thereat  until  1912,  when 
he  resigned.  In  1913  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Customs  Service,  Treasury  De- 
partment, serving  in  that  capacity  until  "June, 
1920.  when  he  was  transferred  to  this  depart- 
ment. He  was  emnloyed  continuously  in  this 
department  until  date  of  retirement,  a  period 
of  more  than  27  years,  including  military 
I   service. 

Jesse  M.  Patterson,  senior  operative  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  Oc- 
tober 31,  on  account  of  reduction  in  force,  at 
the  age  ol  59.  He  was  first  appointed  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1900,  severing  his 
connection  with  that  bureau  in  the  early  part 
of  1902.  In  June,  1902,  he  was  appointed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  serving  therein 
until  1918,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  this  department,  in  which  he  served 
continuously  until  date  of  retirement  His 
total  service  in  the  Government  was  more 
than  27  years. 

1  These  persons  tcere  in  the  group  retiring  at 
the  age  of  6S  on  account  of  occupations  being 
hazardous,  requiring  great  physical  effort,  or 
necessitating  exposure  to  severe  heat  or  cold. 
Assignment  to  this  group  icas  determined 
jointly  by  this  department  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
tirement act. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulletin  of  the  Coordinator 
Precedence  of  Dispatches 

Bulletin  No.  14.  Supplement  No.  21,  office 
of  the  Chief  Coordinator,  dated  February  1, 
1928,  reads  as  follows  : 

1.  It  will  assist  materially  in  the  handling 
of  dispatches  filed  by  the  various  departments 
and  establishments  for  transmission  by  the 
Federal  communication  service  if  the  origi- 
nators of  such  dispatches  will  stamp  the  mes- 
sage or  include  in  the  prefix  the  words  "  Prior- 
ity," "  Routine,*'  or  "  Nite,"  as  dictated  by 
the  need  for  haste  in  handling  any  particular 


2.  '"  Priority "  messages  are  sent  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  filed  ahead  of  all 
routine  messages. 

"  Routine  "  messages  are  sent  in  the  order 
in  wliich  they  are  filed  after  "  Priority  "  mes- 
sages and  are  comparable  with  ordinary  do- 
mestic telegrams. 

•'  Nite  "  messages  take  precedence  after  rou- 
I  tine  dispatches  and  are  handled  so  as  to  be 
delivered  by  the  beginning  of  office  hours  on 
the  morning  after  the  dispatch  is  filed. 


A  survey  made  by  the  cooperative  extension 
service  indicates  that  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  farm  homes  had  radio  receiv- 
ing sets  in  1926  as  in  1925. 


The  extension  service  has  record  of  more 
than  4,100.000  instances  of  the  adoption  of 
better  practices  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of 
extension  effort*. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Assistant  Chemist.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ul 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  13. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  de- 
partmental service,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications  for 
duty  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salary  in  the 
departmental  service  is  $2,400  a  year ;  for 
appointment  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,,  the 
salary  will  be  approximately  the  same.  A 
separate  register  of  eligibles  will  be  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  following  optional  sub- 
jects :  Advanced  inorganic  chemistry,  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  physical 
chemistry.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  vaciincies  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
optional  subject  of  physical  chemistry  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  involving  gas  chem- 
istry, gas  liquefaction,  thermodynamics,  X-ray 
analysis  of  minerals,  and  helium  extraction. 
These  vacancies  are  always  difficult  to  fill,  as 
are  all  others  requiring  knowledge  of  physical 
chemistry.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  publication  or  thesis. 

Junior  Bacteriologist  (Food  Product*).  Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March  10.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards, 
and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  entrance  salary 
is  $1,860  a  year.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  practical  questions  in  bacteriology,  both 
general  and  with  relation  to  food  products, 
and  on  education,  training,  and  experience. 

Junior  Chemist.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  thq"  March  24. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will 
be  stated  on  admission  cards  and  will  be 
about  10  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of 
applications.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Federal  classified  service 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  the 
departmental  service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service  at  Madison,  Wis.  The  entrance  salary 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $1,S60  a  year. 
For  appointment  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  salary  will  be  approximately  the  same. 
Optional  subjects  are  advanced  inorganic 
chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  and  physical  chemistry.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  general  chemistry,  ele- 
mentary physics,   and  the  optional  selected. 

Junior  Agronomist,  Junior  Animal  Husband- 
man (Beef  Cattle  Investigation),  Junior  Animal 
Husbandman  (Meat  Investigation) ,  Junior  Animal 
Husbandman  (Sheep  Investigation),  Junior  Ani- 
mal Husbandman  (Wool  Investigation),  Junior 
Horticulturist,  Junior  Mycologist,  Junior  Nematol- 
ogist,  Junior  Pathologist,  Junior  Pathologist 
(Plant  Quarantine  Inspection),  Junior  Physiolo- 
gist, Junior  Pomofogist,  Junior  Poultry  Husband 
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man  and  Junior  Seed  Botanist.  Applications 
for  these  positions  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.  not 
later  than  March  10.  The  date  for  assembling 
of  competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards 
and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  The  examinations  are 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications.  The  entrance  salary  is  $1,860 
a  year.  A  probationary  period  of  six  months 
is  required.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  on  each  scientific  subject 
chosen,  and  a  thesis  to  be  delivered  to  the 
examiner  on  the  day  of  the  examination. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiner* 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Ciub  Boys  Do  State  Good  Turn 

Seventeen  boys  of  Dorchester  County,  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  members  of  the  Hoop- 
er's Island  and  Crapo  4-H  clubs,  did  a  good 
turn  for  their  State  department  of  forestry 
last  fall  by  climbing  the  tall  loblolly  pine  trees 
of  their  Chesapeake  Bay  woods  to  get  the 
cones.  They  collected  145  of  the  600  bushel.-- 
of  cones  which  the  forestry  department  will 
use  as  the  source  of  seed  for  its  plantings  of 
loblolly  pine  in  the  forest  nurseries  of  the 
State  in  1928  and  1929.  One  boy  alone,  John 
Burton,  collected  44  of  the  145  bushels. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

L.  T.  Skeffington,  assistant  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Chicago  office  of  the  livestock,  meats, 
and  wool  division,  will  resign  February  29. 
His  work  will  be  taken  over  by  W.  O.  Fraser, 
assistant  marketing  specialist.  The  vacancy 
left  by  Mr.  Eraser's  reassignment  will  be  filled 
by  Joseph  E.  Dick,  assistant  marketing  spe- 
cialist, who  reported  for  duty  February  13. 
Mr.  Dick  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry as  scientific  aid  from  1924  until  his 
recent  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  C.  R.  Newton,  marketing 
specialist  of  the  New  Orleans  ofnce  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  is  resigning  March  15 
to  accept  the  position  of  sales  manager  for  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  His  po- 
sition will  be  temporarily  filled  by  H.  S.  Moles, 
assistant  marketing  specialist,  who  has  been 
serving  in  the  Chicago  inspection  office. 


POOR  COWS  EXPENSIVE  LUXURIES 

The  average  cow  in  Whatcom  County, 
Wash.,  produces,  according  to  the  1925 
census,  205.8  pounds  of  butterfat.  Coun- 
ty Agent  H.  B.  Carroll,  jr.,  reports  that 
in  1925  the  average  production  per  cow 
in  the  Whatcom  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  was  322.8  pounds.  In  1924 
there  were  21,782  cows  in  the  county, 
producing  a  total  of  4,482,735  pounds  of 
butterfat  that  year.  Agent  Carroll  makes 
the  deduction  that  this  volume  of  prod- 
uct could  have  been  produced  with  7,895 
fewer  cows  if  the  average  cow  had  been 
as  good  a  producer  as  the  average  cow 
in  the  association.  He  figures  that  the 
cost  of  feed  and  care,  plus  interest  on 
capital  invested,  labor,  taxes,  and  other 
overhead,  has  been  about  $172  a  year, 
and  he  has  been  telling  his  Whatcom 
County  people  that,  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  they  have  been  paying  out  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  their  low  producers.  The  aver- 
age fat  production  of  the  Whatcom  test- 
ing association's  197  herds  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  since  1925. 


LESS  BEEF,  MORE  PORK, 

WAS  PRODUCED  IN  1927 

Continued  from  p.  1 

ibly  in  the  last  two  years.  Last  year's 
imports  were  practically  double  those  of 
1926  and  three  times  as  large  as  those 
of  1925.  Nevertheless  the  total  of  114,- 
000,000  pounds  imported  in  1927  is  less 
than  one  pound  per  head  of  our  popu- 
lation. More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
imports  were  beef  products. 

For  several  years  the  beef-cattle  situ- 
ation has  presented  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  a  constantly  dwindling  herd 
supplying  more  beef  each  year.  Such  a 
paradox,  of  course,  could  not  continue 
indefinitely,  and  now  that  the  turning 
point  has  been  reached,  it  is  all  the 
more  difficult  to  see  any  possibility  of 
a  rapid  upturn  in  the  industry.  Slaughter 
figures  show  a  gradual  rise  each  year 
from  6,163,000,000  pounds  in  1921  to  the 
high-record  total  of  7,458,000,000  pounds 
in  1926.  During  this  same  five-year  pe- 
riod the  total  numbers  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  country  have  steadily  diminished 
year  by  year  from  34,755,000  to  25,167,- 
000.  The  latest  estimate  (January  1, 
1928)  shows  a  still  further  drop  to  23,- 
373,000.  All  of  this  indicates  that  in- 
stead of  getting  our  beef  from  the 
natural  increase  of  the  herd  we  have 
been  consuming  the  herd  itself  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
beef  production  fell  off  626,000,000  pounds 
last  year,  and  although  imports  of  beef 
at  the  same  time  increased  from  41,000,- 
000  pounds  to  82,000,000  pounds,  the 
amount  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  the 
situation  materially.  The  shorter  supply 
of  beef  naturally  caused  the  per  capita 
consumption  to  suffer  a  sharp  drop  dur- 
ing the  year,  from  63.4  pounds  to  58 
pounds. 

The  production  and  consumption  of 
veal  in  1927  followed  a  similar  trend 
to  that  of  beef,  although  the  changes  ap- 
pear less  pronounced  owing  to  the  much 
smaller  quantity  involved. 

Conditions  in  the  beef-cattle  industry 
seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  sheep- 
men to  help  fill  the  breach  in  the  meat 
supply.  Apparently  they  are  making 
full  use  of  the  emergency;  more  lambs 
are  now  on  feed  in  the  great  sheep- 
raising  regions  in  the  West  than  before. 
Considering  the  small  part  hitherto 
played  by  sheep  in  furnishing  our  meat, 
it  seems  fitting  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  present  con- 
sumption of  lamb  and  mutton  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  make  a  comparison  with  some  other 
countries.  For  example,  despite  the 
proverbial  roast  beef  of  old  England 
there  is  a  strong  partiality  in  that  coun- 
try for  mutton  also ;  in  fact,  an  English- 
man would  very  likely  be  astounded  at 
the  small  use  which  is  made  of  lamb  and 
mutton  in  the  American  meat  dietary. 
From  records  in  the  department  showing 
the  proportions  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
consumed  in  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  one  finds  that,  so  far  as  lamb 
and  mutton  are  concerned,  Australia 
heads  the  list  with  28  per  cent,  New  Zea- 
land has  20  per  cent,  United  Kingdom  19 
per  cent,  Argentina  9  per  cent,  France  7 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  only  4 
per  cent.  Thus  the  English-speaking 
people  in  Europe  and  Australasia   con- 


sume about  five  times  as  much  lamb  and 
mutton  in  proportion  to  other  meats  as 
we  do  in  the  United   States. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  each 
year  in  the  production  totals  of  lamb 
and  mutton  since  1922.  But  the  increase 
has  been  little  more  than  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  population  and 
so  hold  the  per  capita  consumption  at 
about  a  stationary  point.  Production 
and  consumption  in  1927  totaled  645,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  yielded  a  per  cap- 
ita of  5.4  pounds.  Foreign  trade  in  mut- 
ton products  in  recent  years  has  been 
negligible. 

The  latest  high  peak  in  pork  produc- 
tion occurred  in  1923  and  1924.  In  this 
case  the  peak  was  the  highest  ever  ex- 
perienced, and  a  considerable  reaction 
therefrom  was  inevitable.  However,  after 
a  moderate  decline  for  two  years,  pork 
production  was  again  on  the  up  swing  in 
1927.  A  further  increase  of  marketings 
in  the  near  future  may  also  be  expected 
from  the  department's  latest  pig  survey, 
which  indicated  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  fall  pigs  of  1927. 

Total  production  of  pork  in  1927,  ex- 
clusive of  lard,  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  8,500,000,000  pounds,  which 
was  352,000,000  pounds,  or  4.3  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  1926.  Total 
production  of  lard  in  1927  was  2,356,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  was  also  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
hog  situation  is  the  continued  falling  off 
of  the  exports,  particularly  of  hams  and 
bacon.  Exports  of  pork  in  1927  were 
316,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
425,000,000  pounds  in  1926  and  549,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1925.  This  is  a  falling 
off  of  22.6  per  cent  in  1926  and  25.6  per 
cent  in  1927.  However,  exports  of  lard, 
which  totaled  717,000,000  pounds  in  1927, 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
1925,  and  only  16,000,000  pounds,  or  2.2 
per  cent,  less  than  the  total  for  1926. 
Thanks  to  the  consistent  demand  for  lard, 
the  combined  exports  of  all  pork  prod- 
ucts, even  in  1927,  were  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  8,000,000  live  hogs,  at 
Chicago  average  weights.  This  number 
represents  about  .11%  per  cent  of  the 
total  swine  slaughter  for  the  year,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
hog-raising  industry  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  meat-packing  industry, 
which  prepares  a  multitude  of  products 
from  hogs  and  distributes  them  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Incidently  the 
influence  of  the  Federal  meat-inspection 
service  should  not  be  overlooked,  since 
without  its  guaranty  no  meat  or  meat 
product  would  be  accepted  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  efficiency  of  this  service 
is  now  so  well  known  throughout  the 
world  that  American  meat  products  are 
welcomed  in  every  foreign  market  The 
inspection  is  just  as  critical  for  meat 
and  products  entering  domestic  trade  as 
it  is  for  those  shipped  overseas. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  the  various  kinds  of  meat  for 
the  last  three  years 


Product 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Beef 

Veal 

Lbs. 
62.1 

8.7 
6.2 
67.6 

Lbs. 
63.4 
8.2 
5.5 
65.7 

Lbs. 
7.< 

5.4 

68.5 

143.6 

142.8 

139.3 

13.2 

13.fi 

13.8 
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WOODS  GIVES  LECTURE 

IN  SERIES  AT  NORFOLK 

Continued  from  p.  1 

good  roads,  good  schools,  and  good 
churches,  to  maintain  their  individual  in- 
dependence and  yet  act  together  for  their 
common  welfare,"  he  said.  "  Here  arise 
difficulties  that  are  partly  local  and 
partly  State  and  National  in  their  as- 
pects. We  desire  to  solve  the  problem 
without  too  greatly  reducing  our  rural 
population  in  relation  to  urban.  We  de- 
sire to  maintain  on  the  land  our  most 
virile  people — at  least  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  quality.  To  accomplish  this 
there  must  be  as  good  opportunity  for 
the  country  boy  and  girl  to  get  the  worth- 
while things  in  life  as  there  is  for  the 
city  boy  and  girl.  This  means  good 
homes,  good  farms,  good  schools,  and  co- 
operation. 

"We  have  no  scientific  land  policy  in 
America.  We  have  cut  down  the  forest 
and  plowed  up  the  prairie  and  put  the 
land  into  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  with  no  regard  to  soil  or 
market  requirements  or  competing  areas. 
We  have  built  up  one  community  only  to 
have  it  pushed  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  developing  new  areas.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  adapted  only  for 
forest  or  range  are  being  sold  for  general 
farming  purposes.  There  is  no  present 
need  for  these  lands  in  general  crop  pro- 
duction, but  there  is  a  real  need  for  them 
in  forest  or  pasture  in  which  they  will 
give  good  economic  return  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  and  other  needed  forest 
products  or  in  the  production  of  grass. 

"We  are  using  our  timber  resources 
four  times  as  fast  as  they  are  being  re- 
produced. Unwise  removal  of  forest  and 
grass  cover  is  causing  rapid  run-off  of 
rainfall,  causing  erosion  and  land  de- 
struction, the  filling  of  stream  beds, 
floods,  etc.  By  so  doing  we  are  opening 
Pandora's  Box  for  our  children,  if  not 
for  ourselves,  and  wasting  billions  of 
dollars  of  wealth  each  year.  The  need 
for  a  sound,  wise  Government  policy, 
backed  by  public  opinion,  is  essential  to 
our  present  and  future  welfare.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  have  long  stood 
for  such  a  policy  and  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  bring  it  about." 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
founded  in  1693  by  charter  from  King- 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  was  probably 
the  first  land-grant  college  in  America. 
The  Crown  provided  20,000  acres  of  land 
and  a  tax  on  tobacco  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  On  the  roll  of  fame  of 
William  and  Mary  are  the  names  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  and  hun- 
dreds of  State  governors,  United  States 
Senators,  Cabinet  members,  ministers  to 
foreign  countries,  generals,  and  other 
leaders  of  State  and  National  public  life. 
William  and  Mary  was  the  birthplace  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  honorary  scholastic 
society  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States. 


SEWING  MACHINES  IN  MANY  HOMES 

Out  of  1,981  home  makers  recently  sur- 
veyed by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
in  a  study  of  trends  in  home  sewing,  only 
165  reported  that  they  did  not  own  a 
sewing  machine.     The  women  included  in 


this  study  represent  32  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  both  rural  and 
urban  communities,  and  have  incomes 
ranging  from  less  than  $1,000  to  more 
than  $5,000.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  these 
women  who  reported  on  sewing  machines 
bad  motor-driven  types,  the  percentage 
of  these  increasing  with  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the  income.  Only  1  per 
cent  of  the  668  rural  women  and  only  2 
per  cent  of  those  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  have  motor-power  machines. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  group  living 
in  towns  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  popula- 
tion had  this  up-to-date  type  of  machine. 
Nearly  30  per  cent  of  those  with  incomes 
over  $5,000  who  had  sewing  machines 
reported  the  motor  type. 


COYOTE  THRIVES  ON  CIVILIZATION 

The  coyote,  or  small  prairie  wolf,  inter- 
mediate between  the  fox  and  the  gray- 
wolf  type,  is  generally  distributed 
through  the  Plains  district  and  westward 
to  the  Pacific  States.  Wolves  have  grad- 
ually disappeared  with  the  advance  of 
early  settlement,  but  not  so  the  coyote. 
The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  says 
that,  except  in  a  few  thickly  settled 
regions,  the  coyote  has  thrived  on  civili- 
zation. Continuous  warfare  against  it, 
however,  is  gradually  bringing  the  coyote 
under  control  in  some  areas. 


ALASKA  GAME  LAWS  SHOW  TEETH 

The  Alaska  Game  Commission  has  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey that  three  natives  of  the  Kuskokwim 
Valley,  Alaska,  were  convicted  recently 
in  the  United  States  commissioner's  court 
at  Bethel,  Alaska,  for  keeping  foxes  in 
captivity  without  a  permit  and  each  was 
sentenced  to  75  days  in  jail.  These  na- 
tives had  been  warned  repeatedly  to 
cease  digging  out  fox  dens  and  otherwise 
molesting  these  animals  contrary  to  the 
Alaska  game  law,  and  when  they  brought 
the  eight  foxes  into  the  village  they  were 
warned  to  obtain  permits  to  keep  them  or 
turn  them  loose.  They  defied  the  local 
people  and  permitted  seven  of  the  eight 
foxes  to  starve  to  death.  The  commis- 
sioner, in  imposing  the  sentences,  indi- 
cated that  30  days  in  jail  seemed  to  be 
considered  by  the  natives  as  a  pleasant 
vacation,  so  he  decreed  the  heavier 
penalty. 


ERADICATING  HEMLOCK  PLANT  PAYS 

On  the  Deschutes  National  Forest  in 
Oregon  the  experimental  eradication  of 
the  poisonous  water  hemlock,  at  an  in- 
tial  cost  of  $4.83  an  acre  with  a  small 
amount  of  work  in  following  years,  re- 
sulted in  a  better  distribution  of  live- 
stock and  eliminated  an  annual  loss  of 
cattle  which  had  been  greater  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  eradication.  In  the 
Southwest  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  possibilities  of  eradicating  loco  by 
grubbing  and  of  reducing  losses  from  loco 
poisoning  by  making  changes  in  range 
management  On  several  areas  the  eradi- 
cation of  loco  has  been  90  to  95  per  cent 
effective  and  apparently  has  proved  prac- 
ticable from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Work  on  a  number  of  range  plants  that 
are  poisonous  to  livestock  is  being  con- 
tinued in  the  hope  of  eventually  control- 
ling them  on  all  range  lands. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POTATO  GROWERS 

An  extensive  information  service  to 
aid  potato  growers  in  marketing  their 
crop  has  been  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  service 
includes  shipping-point  and  consuming- 
market  reports  on  supplies,  prices,  and 
estimates  of  production.  The  marketing 
of  potatoes  is  such  a  complicated  mat- 
ter— involving  extreme  distances  for 
shipment,  long  crop  season,  competition 
of  the  crops  of  different  seasons,  seasonal 
variation  in  volume,  time  of  movement, 
quality  of  crop,  and  market  conditions 
in  general — that  nation-wide  information 
on  production,  movement,  and  market  re- 
quirement phases  is  necessary  to  give  the 
growers  satisfactory  financial  results. 
Persons  and  organizations  interested  in 
the  subject  of  marketing  potatoes  should 
find  Technical  Bulletin  No.  7-T  useful. 
This  publication  is  available  free  on  re- 
quest to  the  department,  Washington. 


FURNITURE  ABSORBS  MOISTURE 

The  weight  of  furniture  varies  with 
the  seasons,  experts  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice have  found.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
wood  is  used  or  how  well  it  is  selected, 
seasoned,  machined,  and  put  together,  or 
how  carefully  it  is  finished  with  filler, 
stain,  or  varnish,  the  wood  takes  on  and 
gives  off  moisture,  shrinking  and  swell- 
ing with  the  variations  in  atmospheric 
humidity.  On  account  of  this  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  from  atmosphere,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  wood  in  furniture 
should  be  covered  with  paint,  varnish, 
or  enamel,  in  order  that  the  lower  sur- 
face will  not  absorb  moisture  faster 
than  the  upper  and  swell  more  rapidly 
than  the  upper,  thus  resulting  in  a 
dished  effect  with  edges  higher  than  the 
middle. 


RED  TOP  SEED  FOUND  ADULTERATED 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  which  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  samples  of  grass,  clover,  al- 
falfa, and  lawn-grass  seeds  in  the  open 
market  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  them 
for  purity  adulteration,  the  department  in 
1926  obtained  441  mail  samples  of  red- 
top  seed  and  118  lots  of  redtop  purchased 
in  bulk.  These  samples  were  examined 
in  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Seed  obtained  from  32 
firms  was  adulterated  or  misbranded.  In 
all  cases  timothy  was  the  adulterant. 
There  was  a  wide  range  in  degree  of 
adulteration.  A  number  of  the  samples 
contained  as  little  as  22  per  cent  of  red- 
top,  although  most  of  them  averaged  con- 
siderably higher.  One  sample  in  par- 
ticular contained  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
redtop,  86  per  cent  of  timothy,  and  the 
rest  was  weeds,  dirt  and  chaff.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will  continue 
to  examine  seed  for  adulteration.  Sev- 
eral laboratories  over  the  country  are 
cooperating  with  the  bureau,  and  persons 
having  seed  which  they  would  like  to 
have  examined  should  write  the  bureau 
in  Washington  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  most  convenient  laboratory  to 
which  to  send  the  sample. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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GREELEY  RESIGNING  AS 
FOREST  SERVICE  CHIEF 


Will  Take  Position  with  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers'  Association—To   Be 
Succeeded  by  Stuart 

Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  will  resign  May  1  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  West  Coast 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  now  assistant  forester 
in  the  Forest  Service  in  charge  of  public 
relations,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Colonel  Greeley. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
the  high  character  of  the  service  that 
has  been  rendered  by  Colonel  Greeley  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people," 
says  Secretary  Jardine.  "  He  has  been 
a  wise  and  careful,  but  a  fearless  and 
vigorous  administrator  and  leader.  His 
public  service  has  been  continuous  over 
a  period  of  more  than  23  years,  his  en- 
tire working  life  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  risen,  because  of  his  outstanding- 
ability  and  competent  performance, 
from  a  beginner's  place  to  the  head  of 
the  organization  which  administers  more 
than  150,000,000  acres  of  Federal  land, 
and  during  his  eight  years  as  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  he  has  uniformly 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  subordi- 
nates, enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those 
over  him,  and  won  unreserved  approval 
from  the  public  as  a  constructive,  well- 
balanced,  eminently  fair  and  always  far- 
sighted  counselor  and  maker  of  policies. 
His  record  during  the  World  War  as 
organizer,  leader,  and  administrator  was 
likewise  notable,  but  it  is  first  of  all  as 
the  director  of  the  forest  work  of  this 
department  and  the  leader  of  the  general 
forestry  movement  of  the  country  dur- 
ing a  period  that  has  presented  many 
problems  of  exceptional  difficulty  that  he 
has  made  a  permanent  place  for  him- 
self in  the  public  esteem  and  in  history." 

Colonel  Greeley  has  been  with  the  For- 
est Service  since  1904,  his  first  connec- 
tion, following  some  investigative  and  in- 
spection work,  having  been  that  of  over- 
seeing the  welfare  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest  in  southern  California.  In 
1908  he  was  called  to  Washington  to  be- 
come assistant  chief  of  the  division  of 
management  and  later  was  appointed  dis- 
trict forester  for  district  1,  with  head- 
quarters at  Missoula,  Mont.  In  1911  he 
was  again  called  to  Washington,  this 
time  to  take  charge  of  a  branch  of  the 
service  through  which  he  had  super- 
vision over  timber  sales,  timber  and  fire 
trespass  cases,  reforestation,  and  coop- 
erative work  with  States  and  private 
owners  m  promoting  fire  protection. 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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U.  S.  PRODUCING  SUPERIOR  DATES 

In  California  and  Arizona  the  growing 
of  dates  has  come  to  be  an  agricultural 
enterprise  of  considerable  importance. 
The  quality  of  the  product  grown  in 
those  States  is  said  to  be  far  superior 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  and  more  sanitary  and  at- 
tractive than  that  which  comes  from 
North  Africa.  The  date  palm  is  propa- 
gated by  using  offshoots  from  established 
trees.  It  is  impossible  to  multiply  the 
trees  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  prices  of  off- 
shoots of  the  best  varieties  range  from 
$10  to  $25  per  shoot  About  50  offshoots 
are  required  for  an  acre,  so  the  invest- 
ment for  stock  alone,  at  figures  that 
have  been  current  recently,  would  amount 
to  $500  to  $1,250  an  acre.  The  estimated 
profit  per  acre,  on  the  basis  of  the  high 
price  level  that  has  been  prevailing  re- 
cently, averages  about  $500  a  year.  A 
single  palm  tree  in  full  bearing  will 
yield  100  to  200  pounds  of  fruit  annually, 
under  good  conditions. 


FOREIGN-SERVICE  BILL 
INTRODUCED  IN  HOUSE 


Agricultural  Representatives  in  Foreign 

Fields  Would  Have  Status  of 

Agricultural  Attaches 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  stationed  abroad 
would  be  designated  as  officers  of  the 
foreign  agricultural  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  known  as  agricul- 
tural attaches  or  assistant  agricultural 
attaches,  under  a  bill  (H.  R.  11074)  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative 
Ketcham  of  Michigan.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  by  expanding  in  the  for- 
eign field  the  services  now  rendered  by 
the  department  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 
agricultural  information. 

The  bill  provides  that  duly  designated 
officers  of  the  foreign  agricultural  service 
shall  be  regularly  and  officially  attached, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  to  the 
diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  stationed. 
In  countries  where  the  United  States  has 
no  diplomatic  mission  or  consulate,  ap- 
propriate recognition  and  standing  for 
officers  of  the  foreign  agricultural  serv- 
ice and  facilities  for  doing  their  work 
would  be  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
transportation  and  subsistence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  agricultural  service 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


FARMERS  MAY  NOW  BUY 
VERIFIED-ORIGIN  SEED 


Department  Stations  Inspectors  at  Six 

Points— Buyers  May  Submit 

Samples  to  Bureau 

Under  the  verified-origin  seed  service — 
a  new  service  established  by  the  depart- 
ment to  protect  buyers  against  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  the  origin  of  field  seeds — 
farmers  may  now  buy  alfalfa  and  clover 
seed  and  seed  corn  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  verified  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Sixty-one 
dealers  in  field  seeds,  who  handle  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  commercial  seed  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States,  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  service.  These  dealers  are 
authorized  by  the  department  to  issue 
verified-origin  certificates  for  seeds  cov- 
ered by  a  United  States  inspection  cer- 
tificate. The  service  operates  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  bag  of  seed  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  verified  by  the  department  will 
carry  a  verified-origin  certificate  tag. 
The  certificate  covers  origin  only.  There 
is,  no  Government  guaranty  as  to  ger- 
mination, purity,  or  variety.  Depart- 
ment inspectors  for  the  service  have  been 
stationed  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a  buyer  has  any  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  and  identity  of  any  lot  of 
verified-origin  seed,  he  may  submit  the 
matter  to  the  department  by  sending  a 
4-ounce  sample  and  the  tag  to  the  hay, 
feed,  and  seed  division,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  examination  and  comparison  with 
original  sample  and  record. 

Under  the  service  each  grower  or  ship- 
per submits  to  the  dealer  either  a  decla- 
ration of  origin  or  an  official  State  cer- 
tificate of  origin  of  each  shipment.  The 
shipper  filling  in  a  shipper's  declaration 
states  that  the  lots  described  have  been 
obtained  directly  from  growers  with 
proper  declaration  or  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence as  to  locality  of  production,  that 
the  facts  stated  are  correct  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the 
locality  of  production  and  identity  of 
each  lot  are  properly  covered  in  his  rec- 
ords, which  will  be  made  accessible  for 
verification  by  a  Federal  seed  inspector 
at  any  time  upon  request. 

With  declarations  at  hand  covering  the 
various  lots  of  seed  for  which  verifica- 
tion is  desired,  the  verified-origin  dealer 
makes  application  to  the  nearest  inspec- 
tor for  an  inspection  certificate,  giving 
the  kind  of  seed,  name  of  shipper  and 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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COMMISSION  APPROVES 
FOREST  LAND  PROGRAM 


Plan   Involves   Eventual  Acquisition  of 
About  9,600,000  Acres  for  Na- 
tional Forest  Purposes 

A  comprehensive  program  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government,  involving  the  eventual  ac- 
quisition of  approximately  9,600,000  acres 
of  land  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $40,- 
000.000,  was  approved  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  at  a 
meeting  February  18.  This  commission — 
which  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Senator  Keyes  of 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Overman  of 
North  Carolina,  Representative  Hawley 
of  Oregon,  and  Representative  McRey- 
nolds  of  Tennessee — is  charged  by  the 
acts  known  as  the  Weeks  law  and  the 
Clarke-McNary  law  with  responsibility 
for  passing  upon  all  proposed  purchases 
of  lands  for  national  forest  purposes. 

The  approved  program  contemplates 
the  ultimate  purchase  by  the  Government 
of  an  additional  4.000,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  national  forests  hitherto  es- 
tablished primarily  for  the  protection  of 
navigable  streams  and  within  which  the 
Government  has  already  acquired  almost 
3,000,000  acres  of  land.  These  units  ex- 
tend along  the  Appalachian  chain  from 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
to  the  extreme  southern  Appalachians, 
including  also  two  forests  in  Arkansas. 
A  second  feature  is  the  future  purchase 
of  400,000  acres  within  the  Tawas  unit 
in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  and 
of  700,000  acres  within  the  Superior 
unit  of  northern  Minnesota  where  the 
Government  now  holds  considerable 
areas  reserved  from  the  public  domain. 
A  third  feature  is  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  2,000,000  acres  in  additional  for- 
ests hereafter  to  be  created  for  the  pro- 
tection of  navigable  streams  and  reduc- 
tion of  floods.  The  fourth  is  the  contem- 
plated purchase  of  2,500,000  acres  within 
new  forests  to  be  created  primarily  to 
promote  timber  production  through  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  demonstra- 
tion whereby  owners  of  private  lands 
may  determine  the  means  and  methods 
for  making  their  forest  properties  most 
productive.  The  program  calls  for  total 
purchases  of  2,500,000  acres  in  the  north- 
ern Lake  States,  2,500,000  acres  in  the 
Southern  Pine  region,  and  4,500,000  acres 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Progress  in  the  consummation  of  the 
program  will  depend  primarily  upon  the 
rate  at  which  Congress  makes  funds 
available  and  upon  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  specific  proposals  laid 
before  it  The  consent  of  the  States 
through  the  enactment  of  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  the  prior  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval of  State  forest  or  conservation 
agencies,  are  prerequisites  to  active  pur- 
chase work. 

In  conformity  with  the  approved  pro- 
gram, the  commission  also  authorized  the 
establishment  of  two  new  purchase  units 
(the  Marquette  and  the  Mackinac)  in 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  two 
others  (the  Black  Riyer  and  the  Wam- 
braw)  in  the  coastal  section  of  South 
Carolina,   aad   three   others    (the  Cata- 


houla, Kisatchie,  and  Vernon)  in  middle 
western  Louisiana,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Forest  Service  to  inaugu- 
rate purchase  work  in  those  sections  in 
the  near  future. 

The  purchase  of  19,980  acres  of  land 
within  the  Superior  Forest  in  Minne- 
sota and  of  3,600  acres  of  land  within 
the  Tawas  unit  in  Michigan,  also  was 
approved  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  also  authorized  the 
purchase  of  23,977  acres  of  land  as  ad- 
ditions to  established  national  forests 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.62  an  acre.  Of 
this  area  19,994  acres  are  in  Cook,  Lake, 
and  St.  Louis  Counties,  Minn.,  as  addi- 
tions to  the  Superior  National  Forest; 
3,960  acres  are  in  Oscoda  and  Ogemaw 
Counties,  Mich.,  as  additions  to  the  Mich- 
igan National  Forest ;  and  23  acres  in 
Tucker  County,  W.  Va.,  as  an  addition 
to  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  but 
to  be  used  as  a  nursery  site  for  growing 
tree  seedlings  to  be  used  for  planting  the 
120.000  acres  of  untimbered  land,  in  part 
abandoned  farming  land,  acquired  as 
parts  of  these  national  forests.  The 
commission  also  recommended  the  trans- 
fer of  13.600  acres  to  the  Big  Horn  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Wyoming,  and  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres  to  the  Fremont 
National  Forest  in  Oregon. 


RABBIT  STATION  TO  BE  DEDICATED 

With  all  construction  of  the  plant  com- 
pleted and  with  a  large  stock  of  rabbits 
on  hand,  the  United  States  Rabbit  Ex- 
periment Station,  maintained  by  the  divi- 
sion of  fur  resources  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Rabbit  Federation  and  loeal 
rabbit  breeders  at  Fontana,  Calif.,  will 
be  formally  opened  for  the  work  for 
which  it  was  established  on  March  3. 
It  is  expected  that  the  dedication  cere- 
monies will  be  attended  by  the  Governor 
and  other  State  officials  of  California, 
and  Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  will  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sta- 
tion, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
will  be  under  the  directorship  of  D. 
Monroe  Green,  associate  biologist,  for- 
merly of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  who  went  to  Fontana 
several  months  ago  to  take  charge '  of 
the  establishing  of  the  station.  Assist- 
ing Mr.  Green  will  be  John  W.  Meyer, 
formerly  of  the  office  of  exhibits  of  this 
department.  The  station  is  in  a  beauti- 
ful orange  grove,  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Fontana  town  site.  Structures  now 
on  the  station  site  are  an  administration 
building,  superintendent's  residence,  ga- 
rage, buildings  containing  rabbit  hutches, 
a  large  feed  building,  and  a  storage 
house.  The  administration  building  is 
of  Spanish  architecture  typical  of  the 
section  and  contains  executive  offices, 
laboratory,  and  a  large  assembly  room. 
On  the  dedicatory  program  are  talks  by 
officials,  a  tour  of  inspection,  a  dinner, 
and  a  balL  Rabbit  meat  will  be  featured 
on  the  menu  of  the  dinner.  A  feature  of 
the  ball  will  be  a  style  revue  in  which 
models  will  display  the  latest  creations 
in  rabbit  fur.  Fontana  is  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  interior  of  California, 
about  100  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


COTTON  BALE  COVERING 
GIVEN  SHIPMENT  TESTS 

Bales  Wrapped  with  Fabric  Made  of  Low- 
Grads  Cottons  Arrive  in  Ham- 
burg in  Good  Condition 

The  suitability,  from  a  physical  stand- 
point of  cotton  bagging  as  a  cover  for 
the  American  cotton  bale  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  recent  test  shipments  of 
cotton  bales  to  Germany  and  return  to 
the  United  States,  made  by  the  division 
of  cotton  marketing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  These  ship- 
ments are  a  part  of  the  program  of  re- 
search work  which  the  bureau  is  con- 
ducting on  new  uses  for  cotton. 

Four  weights  of  cotton  bagging  de- 
signed by  research  workers  of  the  divi- 
sion and  woven  in  the  cooperative  testing 
laboratories  at  Clemson  College,  South 
Carolina,  and  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  were  used  in  the  tests.  William 
I.  Holt,  assistant  chief  marketing  spe- 
cialist, whose  headquarters  are  London, 
England,  examined  the  shipments  at 
Hamburg  and  reported  that  the  bales 
covered  with  cotton  bagging  were  neat 
and  in  excellent  condition  generally.  The 
shipping  tests  and  the  breaking  strength 
tests  which  were  also  made  indicate  that 
for  durability,  protection  of  the  cotton, 
and  neatness,  cotton  bagging  is  a  suit- 
able covering  for  the  American  bale. 

After  the  return  of  the  cotton-covered 
bales  from  Germany,  more  than  400 
pounds  of  the  bagging  was  stripped  from 
the  bales  and  garnetted  (processed  back 
from  the  fabric  to  the  raw-cotton  state), 
to  determine  the  approximate  reuse  value 
of  such  bagging.  The  value  assigned  to 
this  garnetted  cotton  bagging  waste  by  a 
large  waste  concern  on  January  25,  1928, 
was  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  It  has 
been  found  that  fiber  salvaged  from  used 
cotton  bagging  may  be  reused,  either 
alone  or  when  mixed  with  other  low- 
grade  cottons,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  bagging,  osnaburg,  or  other  coarse 
fabrics  or  articles  usually  made  of  low- 
grade  cotton  and  waste.  The  loss  in 
garnetting  was  estimated  to  be  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  the  practicability  of 
using  cotton  bagging  for  covering  bales 
of  cotton  depends  upon  how  cheaply  it 
can  be  made  and  sold  in  competition 
with  other  materials,  and  upon  the  sell- 
ing of  baled  cotton  in  the  world  and 
domestic  markets  on  the  basis  of  net 
weight  rather  than  the  gross  weight  of 
the  bale. 


Approximately  4  per  cent  more  food 
animals  were  slaughtered  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  increase  was  also  4  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  slaughter  for  the  pre- 
ceding 10-year  period.  The  animals  cov- 
ered by  Federal  inspection  in  the  last 
fiscal  /ear  numbered  70,747,182. 


Sustained  yield  is  the  underlying  idea 
and  essential  aim  of  all  forestry.  The 
forestry  problem  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  solved  until  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  on  a  sustained-yield  basis, 
with  production  of  timber  balancing  the 
eurrent  use  of  timber. 
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LAND-GRANT  STUDENTS 
ELECT  STUDY  OF  ARTS 


Enrollments   in   Institutions,   Both   Men 

and  Women,  Have  Been  Growing 

at  Unprecedented  Rate 

A  total  of  142,779  resident  students 
were  enrolled  in  1925-26  in  52  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  information  just  made  public 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  enrollments  in  the 
17  colleges  conducted  exclusively  for 
negroes. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  all  the 
resident  college  students  in  the  country 
were  attending  these  institutions  in 
1925-26.  Of  this  total  enrollment,  97,881 
were  undergraduate  men  students  and 
44,898  undergraduate  women  students. 
This  ratio  of  approximately  seven  men  to 
three  women  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant for  the  last  eight  years. 

The  enrollments  of  men  have  in- 
creased gradually  since  1912,  except  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  after  which  they  in- 
creased at  an  unparalleled  rate.  Before 
the  war  engineering  and  agriculture 
were  chosen  by  a  large  percentage  of 
the  male  students,  but  recently  the  arts 
and  sciences,  commerce  and  business, 
and  a  miscellany  of  other  subjects  have 
attracted  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men. 
Only  43  per  cent  of  the  men  were  en- 
rolled in  agriculture  and  engineering  in 
1925-26.  Of  the  undergraduate  men, 
29,182  elected  engineering  and  12,957 
elected   agriculture. 

Enrollments  of  women,  which  before  the 
war  increased  very  slowly,  have  grown 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  since  the  war. 
In  1926  there  were  44,898  women  en- 
rolled as  resident  undergraduates,  7,500 
of  whom  elected  home  economics.  Home 
economics  courses,  however,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  in 
attendance  of  women  at  the  colleges. 

Of  all  men  and  women  undergraduates 
in  1925-26,  34  per  cent  elected  arts  and 
sciences,  21  per  cent  engineering,  9  per 
cent  agriculture,  9  per  cent  commerce 
and  business,  8  per  cent  education,  6  per 
cent  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  5 
per  cent  home  economics,  and  8  per  cent 
miscellaneous  courses.  Since  1920  a  gain 
in  percentage  of  students  is  shown  in  all 
courses  except  engineering,  which  lost 
6  per  cent;  agriculture,  which  lost  5 
per  cent ;  and  home  economics,  which 
lost  2  per  cent.  Professional  education 
shows  the  greatest  gain,  5  per  cent,  or 
8,646  students,  while  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences gained  2  per  cent,  or  12,742 
students. 

Enrollments  in  agricultural  courses  in 
1915-1917  were  at  their  height,  but,  the 
World  War  and  the  depression  of  1921 
had  the  effect  of  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  electing  agriculture. 
Since  agricultural  economic  conditions 
at  the  time  of  college  entrance  are  often 
a  determining  factor  with  students  in 
the  election  or  rejection  of  an  agri- 
cultural career,  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  future  enrollments  wih  be  stabil- 
ized and  fewer  students  will  be  lost  to 
agriculture.  Electrical  engineering  has 
become  the  most  popular  cf  the  engi- 
neering courses,  with  8,697  si  udents  reg- 
istered.    In   the  summer   sei  lions  more 


women  than  men  are  enrolled ;  in  1925 
the  figures  were  35,285  women  and  27,179 
men. 

Of  the  14,470  first  degrees  conferred 
on  men  in  1926,  4,026  were  awarded  in 
engineering,  3,053  in  arts  and  sciences, 
2,054  in  agriculture,  1,409  in  commerce 
and  business,  820  in  medicine,  742  in 
education,  608  in  law,  584  in  pharmacy, 
364  in  dentistry,  144  in  forestry,  109  in 
veterinary  science,  and  the  remainder 
in  miscellaneous  courses.  Of  the  6,791 
first  degrees  conferred  on  women  in  1926, 
3,194  were  in  arts  and  sciences,  1,429  in 
education,  1,245  in  home  economics,  173 
in  commerce  and  business,  73  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  remainder  in  miscel- 
laneous courses. 


FARMERS  MAY  NOW  BUY 

VERIFIED-ORIGIN  SEED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
shipping  point  or  declaration  number 
covering  the  shipment,  date  of  shipment, 
shipper's  lot  number  or  mark,  the  veri- 
fied-origin  dealer's  receiving  lot  number, 
the  quantity  in  pounds,  place  where  the 
seed  was  grown,  and  kind  of  declaration 
covering  the  shipment.  This  certificate 
is,  in  effect,  a  transcript  of  the  dealer's 
own  record,  which  may  be  examined  at 
any  time  by  an  inspector.  It  entitles  the 
verified-origin  dealer  to  issue  verified- 
origin  seed  certificates  for  all  lots  cov- 
ered by  it. 

The  verified-origin  certificate  is  the 
recognized  commercial  document  verify- 
ing the  origin  and  identity  of  the  seed 
which  it  covers.  This  certificate  may 
be  used  in  either  of  these  two  forms — 
as  a  tag  certificate  attached  to  bag  or 
other  container,  or  as  an  invoice  cer- 
tificate mailed  with  shipping  documents. 
The  tag  certificate  gives,  in  addition  to 
the  name  and  address  of  the  verified- 
origin  seed  dealer,  the  kind  of  seed,  lot 
number,  and  where  the  seed  was  grown. 
It  is  attached  to  every  bag  in  shipments 
made  to  purchasers  who  are  not  verified- 
origin  dealers.  The  invoice  form  of  veri- 
fied-origin certificates  will  be  used  mainly 
in  transactions  between  verified-origin 
dealers. 

An  emblem  in  the  form  of  a  shield 
with  the  words  "  Verified-Ortgin  Seed  " 
superimposed  upon  the  letters  "  U.  S." 
has  been  adopted  for  use  by  verified- 
origin  dealers  in  letterheads,  tags,  cir- 
culars, catalogues,  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

The  new  service  is  conducted  under 
authority  of  Congress  to  establish  an 
inspection  service  for  perishable  farm 
products.  The  act  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  fees  that  are  reasonable  and 
that  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost 
of  the  service.  Accordingly,  for  seed 
listed  in  an  inspection  certificate,  a  fee 
of  3  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  charged. 
The  fee  for  a  particular  lot  is  payable 
only  once,  regardless  of  how  many  hands 
the  lot  may  pass  through  before  reaching 
the  ultimate  consumer. 


Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work  of  the  department,  spoke  through 
the  microphone  of  radio  station  WMAL 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  on  the  subject  "  The  organiza- 
tion and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture."  His  talk  was 
in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FORESTER  SUSTAINED 
IN  LAND  CONTROVERSY 


Attorney  General   Says  Great  Northern 

Already  Has  5,000,000  Acres  It 

Is   Not   Entitled   To 

Every  major  point  raised  by  the  Chief 
Forester  of  the  department  in  presenting 
the  Forest  Service  case  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  land-grant  controversy  was  sus- 
tanied  by  Attorney  General  John  G.  Sar- 
gent in  a  memorandum  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress February  8. 

Congress  had,  by  joint  resolution  of 
March  3,  1927,  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  advise  the  Northern  Pacific 
land-grant  committee  as  to  what  legal 
or  legislative  action  should,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  said  Northern  Pacific 
land  grants.  This  resolution  followed 
the  hearings  held  by  the  joint  committee, 
at  which  some  5,500  pages  of  testimony 
was  taken  on  the  22  points  raised  by  the 
Forester  in  connection  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Northern  Pacific  land  grants 
as  made  by  the  Interior  Department. 
An  indicated  unsatisfied  deficiency  in  the 
land  grants  threatened  to  pass  into 
ownership  of  the  Northern  Pacific  up- 
wards of  3,000,000  acres  of  national  for- 
est lands  within  the  indemnity  limits  of 
the  grants. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee, the  Forester  maintained  under  his 
22  points  that  if  the  proper  deductions 
were  made  from  the  acreage  of  the  land 
grants,  and  if  the  Northern  Pacific  were 
held  to  be  accountable  for  its  violation 
of  the  land-grant  provisions,  it  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  additional  lands 
from  the  Government. 

The  Forester  contended  that  the  North- 
ern Pacific  already  had  received  more 
than  it  was  entitled  to  under  the  grants. 

In  his  memorandum  transmitted  to  the 
joint  committee,  the  Attorney  General 
sustains  every  major  point  raised  by  the 
Forester.  Of  the  22  points  offered  by 
the  Forester,  the  Attorney  General 
agreed  with  19  and  disagreed,  in  part,  on 
3  minor  ones. 

In  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  the  opinion  transmitted  by  the 
Attorney  General,  in  which  is  analyzed 
each  one  of  the  Forester's  points  or 
suggestions,  it  is  said : 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
indicates  that  not  only  does  no  deficiency 
exist  in  the  grants,  but  that  the  company  has 
already  received  approximately  5,000,000 'acres 
of  public  land  which  it  has  not  earned  and 
is  not  entitled  to,  besides  additional  values. 

The  opinion  concludes  that  the  United 
States  may  revest  in  itself  any  of  the 
granted  lands  remaining  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  company,  and  that  Congress 
may  declare  the  grants  forfeited. 

D.  F.  McGowan,  who  prepared  and 
presented  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service, 
states  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  the  United  States  may 
save  all  of  the  national  forest  lands  that 
were  in  jeopardy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  inquiry,  as  well  as  several  millions 
of  acres  of  other  lands  that  have  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific by  reason  of  the  land  grant. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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SALESMEN  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

In  a  recent  statement  entitled  "  Wanted, 
salesmen  of  knowledge,"  President  Glenn 
Frank,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  future 
of  America  is  in  the  hands  of  two  men — 
the  investigator  and  the  interpreter. 
"  We  shall  never  lack  for  the  adminis- 
trator, the  third  man  needed  to  complete 
the  trinity  of  social  servants,  and  we 
have  an  ample  supply  of  investigators," 
he  says,  "  but  there  is  a  shortage  of  read- 
able and  responsible  interpreters,  men 
who  can  effectively  play  mediator  between 
specialist  and  layman.  The  practical 
value  of  every  social  or  material  discov- 
ery depends  upon  its  being  adequately 
interpreted  to  the  masses.  Science  owes 
its  effective  ministry  as  much  to  the  in- 
terpretative mind  as  to  the  creative  mind. 
The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  advanced 
by  the  investigator,  but  the  investigator 
is  not  always  the  best  interpreter  of  his 
discoveries.  Rarely,  in  fact,  do  the 
genius  for  exploration  and  the  genius 
for  exposition  meet  in  the  same  mind.  A 
dozen  fields  of  thought  are  to-day  con- 
gested with  knowledge  that  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  have  unearthed,  and 
the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  American 
life  can  be  lifted  by  putting  this  knowl- 
edge into  general  circulation.  But  where 
are  the  interpreters,  with  the  training 
and  the  willingness  to  think  their  way 
through  this  knowledge  and  translate  it 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  street?  I 
raise  the  recruiting  trumpet  for  the  in- 
terpreters." 

BOOK  ON  LEGISLATION  FOR  SALE 

The  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome  has  published  "  The 
International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Legislation "  dealing  with  the  laws  re- 
lating to  agriculture  passed  in  192G 
throughout  the  world.  The  volume,  800 
pages,  contains  a  complete  series  of  laws, 
decrees,  and  regulations  on  agriculture, 
published  in  133  different  countries  in 
1926,  the  full  text  or  the  title  only  being 
given  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  The  laws  thus  treated  in 
the  present  annual  refer  to  the  following 
subjects :  Trade  in  agricultural  products ; 
agricultural  machinery,  fertilizers,  and 
livestock;  laws  dealing  with  finance  and 
customs   regulations ;   plant   and   animal 


production  and  the  related  industries; 
agricultural  organization  and  instruc- 
tion ;  plant  diseases ;  cooperation,  insur- 
ance, agricultural  credit ;  land  tenure ; 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  in 
agriculture.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  questions  treated  and  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  the  documentary 
material  contained,  this  yearbook  should 
be  valuable  to  legislators,  legal  author- 
ities, sociologists,  economists,  agricul- 
tural associations,  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  either  in  agriculture  itself  or 
in  the  trade  in  the  products  of  the  land 
and  their  industrial  exploitation.  Price 
60  liras,  post  free.  Obtainable  from  the 
institute,  Rome,  Italy. 


TIMBER  BAMBOO  THRIVES  IN  SOUTH 

The  timber  bamboo,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  Orient,  and  which 
is  recommended  by  the  department  for 
culture  in  most  of  the  cotton  States,  is 
valuable  not  only  for  its  beauty  as  a 
live  plant  but  for  such  practical  com- 
mercial uses  as  fence  posts,  trellises, 
pipes  for  water,  baskets,  crates,  poultry 
coops  and  houses,  light  ladders,  fishing 
rods,  furniture,  curtain  rods,  etc.  The 
plant  has  been  thriving  in  this  country 
where  there  is  deep,  well-drained  soil, 
and  where  temperatures  do  not  fall  be- 
low 10°  to  15°  above  zero.  The  timber 
bamboo  is  such  a  recent  importation 
that  small  plants  are  rarely  if  ever  found 
available  from  nurseries.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  furnishing  plants  to  co- 
operators  in  the  South  who  are  willing  to 
guarantee  adequate  care  of  them. 


STATISTICIANS  ATTEND  CONFERENCE 

A  conference  on  statistical  methods, 
called  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies  for  the  benefit  of  field  statis- 
ticians, has  been  under  way  in  the  divi- 
sion of  crop  and  livestock  estimates  in 
Washington  since  February  13.  On  that 
date  15  men  from  as  many  States  re- 
ported in  Washington  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  statistical  technique  and  methods 
as  applied  to  crop  and  livestock  estimates. 
The  classes  will  continue  through  the 
first  week  of  March.  Statistical  prob- 
lems are  being  worked  out,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  theory  of  sampl- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
methods  used  in  the  division.  The  study 
of  relationships  which  is  being  made  in- 
cludes multiple  and  curvilinear  correla- 
tion. Charles  F.  Sarle,  statistician  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  office,  has  charge  of 
the  classes.  Other  members  of  the  divi- 
sion are  assisting  him,  and  leaders  from 
other  divisions  in  the  bureau  are  lectur- 
ing on  the  activities  of  their  units.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Washington  force 
are  also  enrolled  for  instruction.  Nat  C. 
Murray,  who  for  years  was  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  former  Bureau  of  Crop  and 
Livestock  Estimates  and  for  a  brief 
period  chief  of  that  bureau,  now  con- 
nected with  a  private  concern  in  Chicago, 
sat  with  the  group  for  the  first  part  of 
the  work.  H.  J.  Beyleveld,  of  South 
Africa,  a  graduate  student  of  Cornell 
University  who  is  doing  work  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  toward 
•a  doctorate,  is  attending  the  classes. 
A  similar  conference  last  year  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  decided  to  extend 
instruction  to  additional  men  from  the 
field  this  year. 


YOUNG  HEADS  DIVISION  OF  SURVEY 

Stanley  P.  Young,  of  Colorado,  former- 
ly of  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  division  of  economic  investigations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  in 
charge  of  the  department's  rodent  and 
predatory-animal  control  operations.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher.  The  appoint- 
ment was  effective  February  16.  Doctor 
Fisher  will  do  research  work  in  economic 
ornithology,  his  future  activities  to  be 
concerned  primarily  with  studies  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  hawks  and  owls, 
a  subject  in  which  he  has  been  much 
interested  for  many  years  and  on  which 
he  prepared  publications  for  the  depart- 
ment as  long  ago  as  1893. 

Doctor  Fisher  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Biological  Survey  since 
July  1,  1885,  when  this  branch  of  the 
department  was  established,  and  is  con- 
sidered peculiarly  well  fitted  to  handle 
the  new  assignment,  he  having  conducted 
the  original  economic  ornithological 
work  of  the  bureau.  He  returns  to  a 
field  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar and  in  which  he  is  a  recognized 
authority.  He  has  handled  the  economic 
investigational  work  of  the  bureau  from 
the  time  of  its  inception,  and  through  a 
very  stressful  period.  During  this  time 
the  cooperation  by  State  and  other  organ- 
izations with  the  Biological  Survey  has 
increased  greatly,  and  the  policies  and 
work  of  the  bureau  have  become  well 
understood  throughout  the  country.  He 
will  now  be  connected  with  the  division 
of  food  habits  research. 

Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  in  Washing- 
ton since  May  9  as  assistant  head  of  the 
division  of  economic  investigations,  re- 
ceived a  B.  S.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  in  1911  and  an  M.  S.  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1915.  Af- 
ter graduation  from  college  he  spent  a 
short  time  on  geological  and  biological 
investigations  in  eastern  Oregon  and  in 
British  Columbia.  First  employed  by  the 
bureau  in  1917  as  hunter  of  predatory 
animals  in  Arizona,  he  has  risen  through 
the  various  grades  of  hunter,  assistant 
in  rodent  control,  predatory-animal  in- 
spector, and  assistant  leader  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  In  1921 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  operations 
against  predatory  animals  in  Colorado. 
He  has  the  distinction,  as  a  Government 
hunter,  of  trapping  in  November,  1917, 
the  first  wolf  taken  by  the  Biological 
Survey  in  its  predatory-animal  control 
operations  in  Arizona.  In  Colorado  he 
was  instrumental  in  building  up  effective 
cooperation  of  State  authorities  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  his  deep  interest 
in  the  various  lines  of  work  of  the  sur- 
vey has  always  been  in  evidence.  As 
leader  of  the  Colorado  district  he 
launched  a  campaign  against  renegade 
wolves  that  in  six  years  resulted  in  their 
eradication  from  the  State. 


Peter  Ferrari,  inspector  of  primary 
schools,  Canelones,  Uruguay,  recently 
spent  some  time  in  the  department  in 
Washington  studying  methods  used  by 
the  department  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion work.  Before  returning  to  Uruguay 
he  expects  to  visit  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  other 
States,  to  study  methods  of  education  and 
of  supervision  in  schools. 
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Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 
Use  of  Government  Transportation  Requests 
P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  94— February  14, 
1928.— Below  is  a  circular  letter,  A-14235, 
"  Use  of  Government  transportation  requests, 
sent  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  heads 
of  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments. It  repeats  in  detail  the  requirements 
already  established  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  to  the  use  of  Government  transporta- 
tion requests,  points  out  that  these  require- 
ments are  not  in  all  cases  observed,  and  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  strict  compliance. 
The  directions  contained  in  the  circular  letter 
as  to  the  issuance  and  use  of  the  requests  are 
so  complete  and  explicit  as  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  supplemental  instructions  on 
the  subject  It  should  be  thought  of  as  the 
duty  cf  every  official  traveler  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  these  rules  and  to  follow  them. 
Chiefs  of  bureaus  and  offices  are  requested  to 
instruct  their  accounting  offices  or  other  units 
having  to  do  with  the  administrative  exam- 
ination of  used  requests  presented  with  car- 
riers' accounts,  or  having  to  do  with  the 
custody  and  issuance  of  requests,  to  bring 
to  attention  any  instance  of  nonconformity 
with  the  requirements  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees who  are  either  uninstructed  or  negli- 
gent as  to  the  procedure. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Letter 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called 
by  certain  passenger  associations,  representing 
the  various  public  transportation  companies 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  instances 
which  have  arisen  where  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  the  use  of  Government  transporta- 
tion requests  are  not  being  uniformly  respected 
by  Government  travelers,  with  consequent  em- 
barrassment to  representatives  of  the  carriers 
in  attempting  to  enforce  them.  The  regula- 
tions referred  to  are  contained  in  General  Reg- 
ulations No.  46,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Supplements  Nos.  1  and  2  thereof,  and  in  the 
instructions  contained  on  Standard  Forms 
1028-1030,  1033.  Also  for  the  information  of 
agents  and  conductors  of  all  carriers  the  pas- 
senger associations  have  published  rules  for 
honoring  Government  transportation  requests, 
known  as  Joint  Circular  No.  1-B. 

The  failure  of  Government  travelers  to  re- 
spect the  regulations  applies  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  the  established  means  of  identification 
of  a  traveler  who  signs  a  request  as  issuing 
officer,  and  also,  as  traveler,  the  receipt 
thereon  for  the  transportation  furnished,  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  6  of  General  Regulations 
No.  46  and  Supplement  No.  1.  The  require- 
ments are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  those  cases  where  a  traveler  is  to 
sign  a  request,  both  as  issuing  officer  and  as 
traveler,  a  hook  or  books  of  requests  will  be 
issued  to  him  in  blank  for  purposes  of  official 
travel  based  on   proper  travel   authority. 

(2)  The  officer  issuing  the  book  or  books 
must  not  sign  the  requests  (Standard  Form 
1030)  in  blank,  but  will  execute  the  face  of 
the  flyleaf  in  the  book  (Standard  Form  1029) 
as  many  times  as  a  book  is  issued  and  reissued. 

(3)  Each  traveler  must  be  furnished  with 
an  identification  card  (Standard  Form  1033) 
signed  by  the  issuing  officer  who  issues  to 
him  the  book  or  books  in  blank  and  signs  on 
Standard  Form  1029   (face). 

(4)  The  traveler,  having  been  supplied 
with  the  requests  and  his  identification  card, 
will,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  transporta- 
ti(  n,  fill  out  a  request  calling  for  the  trans- 
portation desired,  sign  same  as  issuing  officer 
and  present  it  still  attached  to  the  book,  with 
the  identification  card,  to  the  ticket  agent. 

(5)  When  the  ticket  agent  has  satisfied 
himself  of  the  identity  of  the  traveler,  he  will 
detach  the  request  from  the  book  and  return 
the  book  and  identification  card  with  the  de- 
sired ticket  to  the  traveler,  after  the  latter's 
signature  has  been  secured  to  the  receipt  on 
the  request. 

(6)  Ticket  agents  are  not  authorized  to 
accept  other  means  of  Identification  than  that 
prescribed,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  "  and 
then  only  when  the  traveler  is  able  to  satis- 
factorily explain  his  inability  to  furnish  an 
identification  card  on  the  standard  form  and 
is  able  by  other  official  means  to  sufficiently 
establish  his  identity."  (Par.  5,  Supplement 
No.  1,  General  Regulations  No.  46.J 

(7)  Ordinarily,  when  a  traveler  fails  to 
produce  upon  request  his  identification  card 
and    the    signature   of   the   issuing   officer    on 


Standard  Form  1029  (face),  the  ticket  agent 
should  refuse  to  honor  the  transportation  re- 
quest and  require  the  traveler  to  pay  cash  for 
his  transportation,  the  amount  thereof  to  be 
later  included  in  the  latter's  travel  voucher  as 
an  item  for  reimbursement. 

(8)  The  rule  that  a  real  emergency  must 
exist,  under  which  the  use  of  the  prescribed 
means  of  identification  of  a  traveler  who 
signs  a  request  both  as  issuing  officer  and 
traveler  may  be  waived,  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served. 

(9)  The  above  requirements  as  to  means 
of  identification  (use  of  Standard  Forms  1029 
and  1033)  do  not  apply  to  transportation  re- 
quests which  are  filled  out  and  signed  by  an 
authorized  issuing  officer  other  than  the 
traveler,  ready  for  use  by  the  traveler  named 
therein  for  securing  the  transportations  speci- 
fied. In  such  cases,  as  to  which  the  signa- 
ture of  the  traveler  on  a  request  is  confined 
to  the  receipt  thereon  for  transportation  fur- 
nished, ticket  agents  are  required  to  exer- 
cise at  least  ordinary  care  in  assuring  them- 
selves of  the  identity  of  the  traveler  who 
presents  the  request.  The  practice,  which  it 
is  found  upon  investigation  still  obtains  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  departmental  serv- 
ice, of  issuing  requests  to  a  traveler  either 
signed  in  blank  or  partially  filled  out,  to  be 
later  completed  by  the  traveler  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  his  travel  may  require,  should  be 
discontinued  at  once.  If  it  is  impracticable 
to  issue  to  a  traveler  the  accomplished  re- 
quests ready  for  use,  they  should  be  issued 
to  him  in  blank  in  book  form,  for  use  with 
the  standard  identification  card,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  regulations, 
instructions,    etc.,    hereinbefore    mentioned. 

The  carriers  are  taking  vigorous  measures 
to  secure  the  observance  of  these  requirements 
by  their  ticket  agents,  with  consequent  em- 
barrassment in  many  cases,  due  to  lack  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  by  the  travelers 
and/or  their  administrative  offices,  and  this 
matter  is  therefore  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  departments  and  establishments  con- 
cerned, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  no  fur- 
ther embarrassment  in  this  respect,  either  to 
the  carriers  or  to  Government  travelers,  lead- 
ing to  possible  delay  or  other  obstruction  to 
official  business. 


Bulletin  of  the  Chief  Coordinator 

Inspection  by  One  Department  or  Bureau  for 
All  Activities  Participating  in  a  Consolidated 
Purchase 

The  following  general  principles,  based  on 
fundamentals  of  economics,  and  without  at- 
tempt to  foresee  and  provide  for  every  pos- 
sible request  for  exception,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Purchasing  Board  and  should 
govern  inspection  of  deliveries  under  con- 
solidated   purchasing : 

1.  The  legal  duty  rests  on  each  department 
or  establishment  to  execute  receipt  for  the 
actual  quantity  and  quality  delivered  to  it. 
Determination  of  quantity,  quality,  or  both, 
may  be  made  and  certified  to  by  any  agency 
of  the  Government  in  the  absence  of  any 
specific  law  to  the  contrary. 

2.  The  inspection  for  quantity  and  quality 
should    be    made    without    unnecessary    delay. 

3.  Whenever  a  Federal  activity,  acting  for 
others  in  a  consolidated  purchase,  is  unable 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  material,  such 
determination  should  be  made  for  it  by  some 
other  Federal  activity  having  adequate  facili- 
ties, rather  than  by  a  commercial  activity, 
and  such  inspection  shall  suffice  for  the  entire 
delivery  and  for  all  activities. 

4.  Should  a  question  arise  as  to  which 
Federal  activity  shall  make  inspection  of  a 
consolidated  delivery,  it  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Chief  Coordinator  for  decision. 


From  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  raisin 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by 
a  single  cooperative  association,  and  only 
two  varieties  of  grapes  are  used  exten- 
sively for  seedless  raisins — the  Sultani- 
ana  or  Thompson  Seedless  and  the 
Sultana. 


Control  of  the  European  corn  borer 
depends  upon  community-wide  effort. 
Corn  growers  must  help  one  another. 
The  moths  fly  from  field  to  field.  Laws 
for  compulsory  clean-up  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


GREELEY  RESIGNING  AS 

FOREST  SERVICE  CHIEF 

(Continued  from,  page  1) 

During  the  World  War  he  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  recruiting  of  for- 
estry troops  for  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  later  was  sent  to 
France.  Early  in  1918  he  became  chief 
of  the  forestry  section  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  In  that  connec- 
tion he  had  charge  of  21,000  forestry 
troops  and  95  sawmills.  After  more 
than  two  years  in  the  Army,  during 
which  time  he  was  given  awards  for  dis- 
tinguished service  by  England  and  the 
United  States  and  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  France,  Col- 
onel Greeley  returned  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  take  charge  of  the  branch  of  forest 
management.  When  Colonel  Graves  re- 
signed as  chief  forester  in  1920  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Colonel  Greeley  was  born  in  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  49  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  10 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to  California 
where  he  lived  on  a  ranch  until  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  California,  from 
which  he  was  graduated.  Just  prior  to 
his  coming  to  the  Forest  Service  in  1904 
he  spent  two  years  at  Yale  University 
in  graduate  work  in  the  school  of  for- 
estry- 
Major  Stuart  has  had,  like  Colonel 
Greeley,  a  wide  range  of  forestry  ex- 
perience and  education.  He  first  came 
to  the  department  in  1906,  direct  from 
the  Yale  forestry  school  where  he  had 
received  an  M.  F.  degree,  entering  the 
Forest  Service  as  assistant  in  timber 
sale  work.  After  several  years  in  the 
western  national  forests,  especially  in 
the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  he  was  forest  inspector  and  chief 
of  operations,  he  came  to  the  headquart- 
ers of  the  Forest  Service  in  Washington. 
In  1917  he  was  furloughed  for  military 
service  in  France  with  the  Tenth  Engi- 
neers. After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  Forest  Service  but  resigned  in  1920 
to  become  deputy  commissioner  of  for- 
estry in  Pennsylvania.  He  later  served 
for  several  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  department  of  waters  and 
forests.  On  February  16,  1927,  he  was 
again  called  to  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  to  assume  the  position  he  now 
holds. 


MOSAIC  OF  CUCUMBER  IS  COSTLY 

Mosaic  disease  of  cucumbers  in  the 
season  of  1926  caused  an  almost  total  loss 
in  certain  sections  of  Wicomico  County, 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Some  fields 
showed  95  per  cent  infection.  Such  fields 
were  almost  a  total  loss  and  no  fruits  were 
picked  from  them.  The  loss  amounted  to 
about  300  cars,  which,  at  current  market 
prices,  were  worth  about  $100,000.  In 
the  case  of  all  fields  in  which  mosaic  was 
observed,  infected  pokeweeds  were  found 
nearby.  Fields  with  the  higher  percent- 
ages of  infection  were  near  ditches  or 
woods  where  the  wild  host  plants  had 
excellent  opportunity  to  grow. 


Four-H  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to 
build  up  their  bodies  and  health  through 
right  living,  to  train  their  hands  to  be 
useful,  their  minds  to  think  clearly,  and 
their  hearts  to  be  kind. 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1928.  (Miscella- 
neous Publication  19-M.)  By  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  52.  February 
1928. 

This  is   the  sixth  annual  outlook  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Dairy  Work  at  the  Woodward  Field  Station, 
Woodward,  Okla.,  1921  to  1926.  (Circular 
12-C.)  By  C.  J.  Stauber,  assistant  dairy 
husbandman,  Duncan  Stuart,  associate  dairy 
husbandman,  and  R.  R.  Graves,  specialist  in 
dairy  cattle  breeding.  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry. Pp.  24,  figs.  5.  December  1927. 
Gives  information  for  dairymen  in  semi- 
arid    regions.      The   experimental  work    covers 


feeding  and  management  problems,  records 
of  production,  studies  on  growth  and  cost  of 
raising  heifers,  pasture  experiments  with  Sudan 
grass,  winter  wheat,  rye,  sweet  clover,  a 
method  of  valuing  pastures,  and  studies  in 
breeding  dairy  cattle. 

[Tlie  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0.,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  tlie  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  tJwse  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  these 
publications  for  distribution,  but  usually  they 
may  be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing 
them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  wJiere  the 
stations  are  located  in  the  States  are  given  at 
the  end  of  tlie  entries  below. 

A  study  of  the  pathogenic  and  antigenic  prop- 
erties of  EbertheUa  gallinara  (Klein) — E. 
sanguinaria  (Moore).  C.  C.  Palmer  and 
H.  R.  Baker.  (Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  153,  14 
p.     Jan.,  1928.)     Newark. 

Pecan  growing  in  Florida.  G.  EL  Blackmon. 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  191,  p.  81-143,  46  figs. 
Nov.,  1927.)     Gainesville. 

Seventh  annual  report  [Georgia  Coastal  Plain 
Station],  1926.  S,  H.  Starr.  (Georgia 
Coastal  Plain  Sta.  Bui.  8,  55  p.,  1  fig.  June, 
1927.)      Tifton. 

Growth  and  senescence  in  purebred  Jersey 
cows.  F.  A.  Davidson.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
302,  p.  181-235,  17  figs.  Jan.,  1928.)  Ur- 
bana. 

A  manual  for  dairy  calf  club  members.  C.  S. 
Rhode.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  322,  26  p.,  12 
figs.     Jan.,  1928.)     Urbana. 

Standardization  of  ice  cream  mixes.  P.  H. 
Tracy.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ  323,  36  p. 
Feb.,  1928.)      Urbana. 

Equipment  for  swine  production.  B.  M.  An- 
derson and  V.  R.  Hillman.  (Kansas  Sta. 
Bui.  243,  46  p.,  32  figs.  Oct.,  1927.) 
Manhattan. 

Effects  of  shortage  of  farm  storage  space  and 
inability  to  get  local  bank  credit  on  the 
movement  of  Kansas  wheat  to  market.  R.  M. 
Green.  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  244,  28  p.,  6 
figs.     Nov.,  1927.)      Manhattan. 

Intensity  of  rate  of  laying  in  relation  to 
fecundity.  F.  A.  Hays  and  R.  Sanborn. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  11,  p.  179- 
194.      Nov.,    1927.)      Amberst. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
J.  E.  Ostrander  and  H.  Baumgartner. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  469,  4  p. 
Jan.,   1928.)      Amberst. 

The  management  of  Michigan  muck  soils  for 
the  production  of  onions.  P.  M.  Harmer. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  168,  48  p.,  14 
figs.     Dec,   1927.)      East   Lansing. 

Studies  in  the  etiology  of  roup  and  allied 
diseases"  of  fowls.  E.  P.  Johnson.  (Mich- 
igan Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  85,  20  p.,  6  figs. 
[1927].)      East   Lansing. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  (Epilachna  cor- 
rupta).  R.  H.  Pettit.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Circ.  107,  8  p.,  4  figs.  Dec,  1927.)  East 
Lansing. 

Report  of  northwest  experiment  station, 
Crookston  [Minn.],  1927.  A.  A.  Dowell. 
56  p. 

Growth  and  development,  witb  special  refer- 
ence to  domestic  animals :  VIII,  Relation 
between  weight  growth  and  linear  growth, 
with  special  reference  to  dairy  cattle.  S. 
Brody.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  103,  40 
p.,  31  figs.     June,   1927.)      Columbia. 

Growth  and  development,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  domestic  animals :  IX,  A  compari- 
son of  growth  curves  of  man  and  other 
animals.  S.  Brodv.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res. 
Bui.  104,  31  p.,  25  figs.  June,  1927.) 
Columbia. 

Growth  and  development,  with  special  refer- 
ence   to    domestic    animals :    X,    The    rela- 


tion between  the  course  of  growth  and  the 
course  of  senescence  with  special  reference 
to  age  changes  in  milk  secretion.  S. 
Brody.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  105,  64 
p.,    45    figs.     June,    1927.)      Columbia. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feeding-stuffs. 
1927,  made  for  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  T.  G.  Phillips  ajid  T.  O. 
Smith.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  230,  53 
p.   Aug.,    1927.)      Durham. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhea  control  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 1925-1927.  F.  R.  Beaudette  and  J.  J. 
Black.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  458,  16  p. 
Oct.,   1927.)      New  Brunswick. 

State  laws  concerning  mosquito  control  work 
in  New  Jersey.  Chapter  134.  Laws  of 
1906  as  amended  by  Chapter  143,  Laws  of 
1927.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  207,  8  p. 
Sept..  1927.)      New  Brunswick. 

The  demand  side  of  the  New  York  milk 
market.  H.  A.  Ross.  (New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bui.  459,  86  p.,  38  figs.  Julv,  1927.) 
Ithaca. 

A  list  of  the  insects  of  New  York  with  a  list 
of  the  spiders  and  eertain  other  allied 
groups.  M.  D.  Leonard.  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Mem.  101,  1121  p.,  1  fig.,  map. 
Aug.,  1926.)      Ithaca. 

Studies  of  the  life  history  of  Ustilago  avenae 
(Pers.)  Jensen  and  of  Ustilago  lexis  (Kell. 
&  Swing.)  Magn.  G.  R.  Gage.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Mem.  109,  35  p.,  4  pis.  July, 
1927.)      Ithaca. 

Composition  and  prices  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers in  New  York  in  1927.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bnl.  548,  20 
p.     Dec,  1927.)      Geneva. 

Thermophilic  and  thermodurie  microorganisms, 
with  special  reference  to  species  isolated 
from  milk  :  I,  Review  of  literature.  A.  H. 
Robertson.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  130,  56  p.     Aug.,  1927.)      Geneva. 

Thermophilic  and  thermodurie  microorganisms, 
with  special  reference  to  species  isolated 
from  milk :  III.  Description  of  the  non- 
spore-forming  thermodurie  organisms  iso- 
lated. A.  H.  Robertson.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  131,  62  p.  Aug.,  1927.) 
Geneva. 

Forty-sixth  annual  report  [New  York  State 
Station]  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  39, 
1927.     R.  W.  Thatcher.     60  p.     Geneva. 

Economic  aspects  of  Ohio  farmers'  elevators. 
L.  G.  Foster.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  416,  77  p.,  31 
figs.     Dec,  1927.)      Wooster. 

Outfield  experimental  results,  McClain  County, 
for  1925,  1926.  1927.  H.  C.  Potts.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Bnl.  170,  8  p.  Jan.,  1928.) 
Stillwater. 

Influence  of  time  of  hatch  on  hatcbability  of 
the  eggs,  rate  of  growth  of  the  chicks,  and 
characteristics  of  the  adult  females.  C.  W. 
Upp  and  R.  B.  Thompson.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Circ  67,  8  p,,  1  fig.  Oct^  1927.)  Still- 
water. 

Immunity  or  resistance  of  the  chicken  to  cocci- 
dial  infection.  W.  T.  Johnson.  (Oregon 
Sta.  Bui.  230,  31  p.  Oct,,  1927.)  Cor- 
vallis. 

Cotton  variety  experiments.  T.  S.  Buie.  W.  B. 
Rosers.  and  E.  E.  Hall.  (South  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  244  22  p.  Feb..  1928.)  Clemson 
College. 

New  fertilizers  i  >  the  market  for  1928  :  Sug- 
gestions for  their  use.  C.  A.  Mooers.  (Ten- 
nessee Sta.  Circ  18.  2  p.  Feb.,  1928.1 
Knoxville. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  L.  S.  Walker  and 
E.  F.  Boyce.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  266,  56  p. 
May.    1927.)      Burlington. 

Studies  in  Vermont  dairy  farming  :  III,  Ran- 
dolph-Royalton  area.  H.  P.  Young.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  268,  64  p.  Apr.,  1927.) 
Burlington- 


Elasticity  of  supply  of  milk  from  Vermont 
plants  :  Factors  affecting  average  deliveries 
per  patron :  L  the  milk-feed  price  ratio. 
A.  R.  Gans.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  269,  40  p., 
9   figs.     Apr.,    1927.)      Burlington. 

Apparent  digestibility  as  affected  by  length 
of  trial  and  by  certain  variations  in  the 
ration.  B.  H.  Schneider  and  H.  B.  Ellen- 
berger.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  270,  48  p. 
May,   1927.)      Burlington. 

Feeding  cocoa  meal  to  hogs.  R.  D.  Aplin. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  271,  10  p.,  1  fig.  June, 
1927.)      Burlington. 

Effect  of  feeding  cocoa  meal  to  milking  cows. 
R.  D.  Aplin  and  H.  B.  Ellenberger.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  272,  20  p.,  5  figs.  June, 
1927.)      Burlington. 

Returns  for  skimmilk  fed  to  hogs  under 
Vermont  conditions.  H.  B.  Ellenberger  and 
R.  D.  Aplin.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bnl.  273,  15  p. 
June,  1927.)      Burlington. 

Thermophilic  and  thermodurie  microorgan- 
isms, with  special  reference  to  species  iso- 
lated from  milk  :  II,  The  thermal  resistance 
of  microorganisms.  A.  H.  Robertson. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  274,  27  p.  June,  1927.) 
Burlington. 

Thermophilic  and  thermodurie  microorgan- 
isms, with  special  reference  to  species  iso- 
lated from  milk :  IV,  Effect  of  age  of  cul- 
ture on  the  heat  resistance  of  nonspore- 
forming  bacteria.  A.  H.  Robertson.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  275,  27  p.,  19  figs.  June, 
1927.)      Burlington. 

Fortieth  annual  report  Vermont  Station,  1926- 
1927.  J.  L.  Hills.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 
276,  16  p.   Sept.,  1927.)      Burlington. 

Agricultural  seed.  A.  S,  Lutman.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  277,  12  p.  Dec,  1927.) 
Burlington. 

Commercial  fertilizers.  L.  S.  Walker  and  E. 
F.  Boyce.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  278,  24  p. 
Dec,  1927.)      Burlington. 

Some  phases  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to 
the  development  of  insects.  L.  M.  Peairs. 
(West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  20S,  62  p.,  19  figs. 
Aug.,  1927.)      Morgantown. 

Practical  buildinss  and  equipment  for  the 
dairy  farm.  F.  D.  Cornell,  jr.  (West 
Virginia  Sta.  Circ.  49,  47  p.,  39  figs.  Jan., 
1928.)      Morgantown. 


COLLEGES  SEPvVE  VAST  INTERESTS 

The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United 
States  have  a  total  annua]  enrollment, 
including  summer  sessions,  of  close  to 
200,000  students.  They  have  a  total  an- 
nual income  from  all  sources  of  more 
than  $100,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $4,000,- 
000  comes  from  Federal  grants.  They 
represent  a  total  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $325,000,000.  These  are  large 
figures,  but  Dot  too  large  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  figures  represented  by 
the  economic  interests  to  which  they  are 
particularly  directed.  The  investment  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $60,000,000,000,  returning 
a  gross  annual  income  of  about  $10,500.- 
000.000  in  recent  years.  The  demand  upon 
these  institutions  for  men  and  women 
trained  in  farm  management,  extension, 
school  and  college  teaching,  research,  and 
for  work  in  business  fields  is  greater 
than  the  institutions  have  been  able  to 
supply. 


Certain  birds,  the  bobwhite  for  exam- 
ple, eat  more  or  less  grain,  but  the  grain 
feeding  is  largely  in  winter  and  on  scat- 
tered seeds  left  in  the  fields.  They  pre 
fer  insects  in  the  growing  and  harvesting 
periods.  The  barn  owl  is  highly  valu- 
able for  its  feeding  on  small  rodents  in 
the  South  and  on  pocket  gopbers  in  the 
West. 


Black  stem  rust  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive disease  of  small  grains  we  have.  It 
destroys  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  a 
year.  In  some  years  the  estimated  loss 
has  been  more  than  200,000.000  bushels. 
The  common  barberry  spreads  the  rust, 
and  is  being  killed  wherever  found. 
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TEXAS  COUNTY  AGENT  SERVES  ONE  COUNTY  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


Says  the  Two  Permanent  and  Fundamental  Factors  that  a  County  Agent  Has  to  Work  with  Are 
the  Soil  and  the  People 


George  Banzhaf,  county,  agricultural 
extension  agent  of  Milam  County,  Tex.- 
holds  the  distinction  of  having  served 
one  and  the  same  county  for  a  longer 
total  period  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  country  has  served  a  particular 
county  in  that  capacity.  Banzhaf  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year  as  agent  of 
Milam  County  on  February  1.  He  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  James  Wilson  on 
February  1,  1908,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously on  the  job  as  agent  of  Milam 
County  since  that  date. 

Back  in  1908,  says  Banzhaf,  farmers 
attached  much  less  importance  than  now 
to  the  kind  of  seed  they  used,  and  one  of 
his  first  pieces  of  work  was  the  estab- 
lishment and  supervision  of  75  demon- 
strations by  farmers  in  the  county  to 
show  the  value  of  pure  seed  and  careful 
cultivation.       Gradually      the      practice 


spread  until  now  practically  all  his 
farmers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
good  seed  and  good  cultivation  and  the 
project  is  no  longer  needed.  It  was  the 
success  of  these  early  demonstrations 
that  firmly  established  extension  work  in 
the  county,  he  believes. 

Soil  improvement  work  followed  and 
Mr.  Banzhaf s  reports  for  a  number  of 
years  have  emphasized  terracing.  Last 
year  he  held  a  two-day  terracing  school 
in  Milam  County  and  later  assisted  with 
similar  schools  in  Bell,  Falls,  and  Burle- 
son Counties. 

"  The  two  permanent  and  fundamental 
factors  that  a  county  agent  has  to  work 
with  are  the  soil  and  the  people,"  says 
Banzhaf.  "That  is  why  soil  conserva- 
tion and  club  work  have  been  and  still 
are  my  chief  projects.  Work  done  in 
these  lines  lasts  over  into  the  next 
generation." 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Bailey,  L.  H.     The  harvest  of  the  year  to  the 

tiller    of    the    soil.     New    York,    Macmillan, 
1927. 
Mazzocchi-Alemanni,    N.      L'agricoltura    nella 
politica     coloniale.       Tripoli,     Stab,     nuove 
arti  grafiche,    1919. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Capdebielle,  H.  B.  L'elevage  au  Maroc  dans 
la  region  de  Fes.  Paris,  Editions  medicales, 
1925. 

Hagen,  H.  A.  Die  graue,  gehornte  heid- 
schnucke.     Hannover  Schaper,  1926. 

Reggiani,  Ermenegildo.  I  bovini  modenesi  de 
pianura.  Modena,  Istituto  di  zootecnia  della 
R.   scuola   superiore  veterinaria,   1914. 

DAIRYING 

Dober,  Wan.  La  industria  de  la  leehe  y  de 
sus  derivados.     Barcelona,  Araluce,  1927. 

HORTICULTURE,    BOTANX 

Bartholomew,  Elam.  The  fungous  flora  of 
Kansas.  Topeka,  Agricultural  experiment 
station,  Kansas  State  agricultural  college, 
1927. 

Sprenger,  A.  M.  Het  snoeien  der  vruchtboo- 
nen.     Maastricht,   Leiter-Nypels    [1918?]. 

CHEMISTRY,     CHEMISTRY     TECHNOLOGY 

Evans,  H.  M.,  &  Burr,  G.  O.  The  antister- 
ility  vitamine  fat  soluble  E.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  press  1927.  (Cal- 
ifornia.    University.     Memoires.     v.  8.) 

Hermann,  C.  Fortschritte  iu  der  kali-indus- 
trie.  Dresden,  T.  Steinkopff,  1927.  (Tech- 
nische  fortsehrittsberichte,  bd.   17.) 

Kofler,  Ludwig.  Die  saponine.  Wien,  Sprin- 
ger, 1927. 

LeChatelier,  H.  L.  Lecons  sur  le  carbone,  la 
combustion,  les  lois  chimiques.  Nouv.  ed. 
Paris,  Hermann,   1926. 

Weigert,  Fritz.  Optische  methoden  der  chemie. 
Leipzig,  Akademische  verlagsgesellschaft, 
1927. 

NATURE  STUDY 

Pack,  A.  N.,  &  Palmer,  E.  L.  The  nature 
almanac.  Washington,  American  nature 
association,  1927. 

ZOOLOGY 

Fonseca,  O.  D.  R.  da.  Estudos  sobre  os  fla- 
gellados  parasitos  dos  mammiferos  do  Brazil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz 
1915. 

Hill,  G.  F.  Notes  on  the  habits  and  distribu- 
tion of  some  North  Australian  Culicidae 
Melbourne,  1922.  (Australia  Dept.  of 
health.     Service  publication,  no.  21.) 


Willcoeks,  Sir  William.  Why  is  cultivated 
Egypt  immune  from  malaria?  Cairo,  Nile 
mission   press,    1927. 

PATHOLOGY,    PHYSIOLOGY 

Bisceglie,  V.,  &  Juhasz-Schaffer,  A.  Die  gewe- 
beziichtung  in  vitro.  Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 
(Monographien  aus  dem  gesamtgebiet  der 
physiologie  der  pflanzen  und  der  tiere. 
Hrsg.  von  M.  Gildemeister,  14.  bd.) 

Damon,  S.  R.  Food  infections  and  food  in- 
toxications. Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins, 
1928. 

Delafleld,  Francis,  &  Prudden,  T.  M.  A  text- 
book of  pathology.  Ed.  14.  New  York. 
Wood,   1927. 

TEXTILE     INDUSTRY 

Manual  of  the  textile  industry  of  Canada. 
Gardenvale,  Quebec,  Industrial  and  educa- 
tional publishing  co.,  ltd.,  1928. 

ENGINEERING 

Canadian  engineering  standards  association. 
Standard  specification  for  movable  bridges. 
Ottawa,   1927. 

PILES     AND     FILING 

Hunter,  E.  B.  Modern  filing  manual.  Ed.  2. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Yawman  and  Erbe,  1925. 

EDUCATION 

Hokkaido  imperial  university,  Sapporo,  Japan. 
The  semi-centennial  of  the  Hokkaido  im- 
perial university,  Japan,  1876-1926.  Sap- 
poro, 1927. 

LOST    BOOK 

The  following  book  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  it  report  the  same  to 
the  loan  desk  of  the  library  ? 

Journal  of  General  Physiology,  vol.  1. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Balch  R.  T.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Notes 
on  the  pH  of  Cane  Juice.  Sugar,  vol.  30, 
January  1928,  pp.  8-9. 

Brauns,  D.  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Op- 
tical Rotation  and  Atomic  Dimension,  VII. 
Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  49,  De- 
cember   1927,    pp.    3170-3177. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Studies 
on  Gossypol.  II.  Concerning  the  Nature 
of  Carruth's  D  Gossypol.  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  vol.  76,  No.  1,  January 
1928,  pp.  229-235. 


Frey,    R.    W.     (Chemistry    and    Soils),     l-'oo*- 
Print    Paper.     American    Shoemaking,    Nov. 
16,  1927,  p.  21. 
Holmes,  W.  C.    (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Stain 
Solubilities,     Part    III.     Stain    Technology, 
vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Januarry  1928,  pp.  12-13. 
Price,    D.    J.     (Chemistry    and     Soils).     Dust 
Explosions  and    Fire   Fighting.     Journal    of 
American  Insurance,  January  1928,  pp.  5-6, 
28-29. 
Price,  D.  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Removing 
the   Hazard   of   Dust   Explosions.     Fire   En- 
gineering, vol.  LXXX,  No.  26,  December  28, 
1927,  pp.   1-3. 
Veitch,    F.    P.,    Frey,    R.    W.,    and    Leinbach, 
L.  R.    (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Note  on  the 
Deterioration      of      Bookbinding      Leather. 
Journal  of  American   Leather  Chemists  As- 
sociation,  vol.   23,   January    1928,   pp.   9-12. 
Howard,    L.    O.     (Entomology).     An    instance 
of  the   increase   of   malaria   by   civilization. 
Science,  n.  s.  vol.  67,  No.  1727,  pp.  136-137, 
February   3,   1928. 
Snapp,     O.     I.     (Entomology).     Spraying    and 
dusting   program    for    Southeast.     American 
Fruit  Grower  Magazine,  vol.   48,  No.  2,  pp. 
34-35,   February,   1928. 
Campbell,  W.  G.   (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).     A  new  departure  in  Fed- 
eral   food    law    enforcement.     In    American 
Food  Journal,   January   1928.     Vol.  23,  No. 
1    (pp.  24-26). 
Blake,    S.    F.     (Plant    Industry).     Review    of 
the    genus    Diplostephium.     American    Jour- 
nal  of   Botany,   vol.    15,    pp.    43-64.     Janu- 
ary 1928. 
Oakley,    R.   A.,    and    Westover,    H.    L.    (Plant 
Industry).      El    cultivo   de  la   alfalfa.      Ha- 
cienda, vol.  23,  pp.  60-63.     February  1928. 
[In   the  revised   administrative  regulations, 
greater    responsibility    is    placed    upon    bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication,      (kiee    sec.    6Ufr.)      These    regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation  for  reference  and  filing.     Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department,  should  be 
furnished    by    the    bureau    concerned    to    The 
oflicinl    Record    for   entry    under   this    heading 
vi  The  Record.     One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation,  whether   the   address   is   destined   for 
outside   publication   or  not.] 


NEW  APPLE  CANKER  BEING  STUDIED 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  urgent  re- 
quests by  the  Oregon  State  experiment 
station,  apple  growers  of  the  Hood  River 
district,  and  others  interested,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  has  established 
at  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  a  field  laborafory 
for  investigation  of  the  perennial  apple 
canker.  Dr.  J.  S.  Cooley,  associate  pa- 
thologist of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  force 
of  the  office  of  fruit  diseases  of  the  bu- 
reau, has  been  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
this  new  piece  of  investigation  and  has 
already  located  at  Hood  River.  Peren- 
nial apple  canker  was  discovered  rather 
recently.  It  is  not  readily  distinguished 
from  the  common  apple  canker  or  an- 
thracnose  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
it  is  not  amenable  to  the  treatment  de- 
veloped for  anthracnose.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  the  branches  of  apple 
trees,  and  the  apparently  sound  fruit 
from  diseased  trees  develops  a  ripe  rot 
in  storage  and  transit  Although  it  is 
most  abundant  and  destructive  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  the  We- 
natchee  and  Spokane  districts  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Okanogan  district  of 
British  Columbia.  This  new  project  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Hood  River  branch  of  the  Oregon  ex- 
periment station.  The  entomologists  of 
the  branch  station  will  investigate  cer- 
tatin  insect  problems  connected  with  the 
apple  canker,  and  the  station  will  coop- 
erate in  furnishing  laboratory  quarters, 
clerical,  and  other  facilities  and  the  use 
of  orchard  plots. 
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MANY  RADIO  STATIONS 
JOIN  DRIVE  ON  BORER 


Weekly  Informational  Programs  to  Go 

on  the  Air  in  Twenty-five  States 

Beginning  March  5 

Radio  stations  in  25  States  will  join 
with  other  information  agencies  this 
spring  in  putting  before  farmers  the  facts 
about  new  farm  problems  growing  out 
of  the  situation  presented  by  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer.  Once  a  week  for  eight 
weeks,  from  March  5  to  May  1,  cooperat- 
ing stations  will  broadcast  for  farm 
listeners  a  10-minute  program  prepared 
by  the  radio  service  of  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  department  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  information  section  of  the 
corn-borer  control  campaign  organization. 

The  radio  talks  will  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  adapting  farm  practices  to 
corn-borer  conditions.  Two  series  will  be 
supplied:  (1)  "Living  with  the  corn 
borer,"  for  broadcast  in  States  invaded 
by  the  borer,  and  (2)  "  If  the  corn  borer 
comes,"  for  farm  listeners  in  corn-grow- 
ing States  not  yet  reached  by  the  borer. 

Stations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  New 
England  States  will  transmit  the  first 
series.  Stations  in  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin will  broadcast  the  second. 

Like  the  corn-borer  press  information 
service,  the  radio  releases  for  infested 
areas  will  deal  largely  with  the  steps 
progressive  farmers  are  taking  to  con- 
trol the  borer  and  practical  methods  of 
clean-up  on  the  farm.  The  talks  for 
stations  in  other  States  will  tell  of  the 
damage  done  in  the  infested  districts, 
how  the  borer  damages  corn,  how  to 
recognize  its  presence,  what  control 
methods  have  been  found  effective  and 
practicable,  and  how  the  advance  of  the 
borer  into  new  territory  is  likely  to 
affect  farming  systems. 

A  complete  list  of  the  stations  which 
will  broadcast  the  corn-borer  releases 
will  be  announced  soon,  says  Morse 
Salisbury,  chief  of  the  radio  service. 
Salisbury,  formerly  editor  of  the  uni- 
versity press  bureau  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assumed  the  duties  of 
chief  of  the  service  February  1. 


JOINS  STAFF  OF  FOREST  STATION 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Kelley,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Rutgers  University, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Allegheny 
Forest  Experiment  Station  as  associate 
ecologist,  the  Forest  Service  announces. 
The  Allegheny  station  has  established 
headquarters  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  and  its  work  in 
forest  research  covers  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Doc- 
tor Kelley  holds  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
doctor's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  summers  of  1925 
and  1926  he  traveled  extensively  in  the 
West,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1927  in 
Florida  as  the  first  field  man  of  the 
Edison  Botanical  Research  Corporation. 
He  has  done  considerable  research  work. 


chiefly  along  ecological  lines.  He  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  popularizing 
botany  and  biology  wherever  he  has 
worked.  He  gave  popular  lectures  on 
biology  before  student  audiences  in  Utah 
in  1925  and  1926  and  in  Wyoming  in  1926. 
At  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  seat  of  Rut- 
gers, he  tried  the  experiment  of  organiz- 
ing scientific  field  trips  for  local  resi- 
dents, and  was  so  successful  that  attend- 
ance in  1927  averaged  about  60  people. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
a  member  of  several  botanical  and  eco- 
logical societies.  At  the  experiment  sta- 
tion he  will  study  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  timber  growing 
in  a  region  where  forest  exhaustion  and 
a  large  demand  for  forest  products  com- 
bine to  make  timber  growing  a  very 
vital  problem.  He  is  the  fifth  man  to 
join  the  technical  staff  of  the  station. 


LARGER  GINNING  UNITS  IN  TEXAS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  invest- 
ment in  cotton-ginning  plants  in  the 
United  States  probably  exceeds  $200,000.- 
000,  and  that  the  cost  to  the  cotton  grow- 
ers for  ginning  and  wrapping  a  recent 
crop  amounted  to  approximately  $100,- 
000,000,  or  about  $6  a  bale.  According  to 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of-  the  Census, 
the  ginning  facilities  in  the  United  States 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  gin  the  entire  American  crop  in  30 
days'  time.  The  number  of  ginning 
plants  in  the  United  States  declined  from 
28,358  in  1912  to  18,262  in  1925,  a  de- 
crease of  35.6  per  cent,  and  with  this  de- 
cline in  numbers  there  has  been  a  more 
or  less  corresponding  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  plant.  The  custom-ginning  busi- 
ness, involving  large  gin  plants,  has  been 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
Southwest  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  In  the  period  1914^-1925 
the  active  ginning  plants  in  the  United 
States  turned  out  a  yearly  average  of 
642  bales  per  plant,  whereas  the  average 
for  active  plants  in  Texas  was  963  bales. 
Of  the  factors  influencing  the  cost  of 
ginning,  volume  is  of  major  importance. 


ELEVATOR  MOVEMENT  PROGRESSES 

Although  the  farmers'  elevator  move- 
ment has  made  remarkable  progress  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years,  more 
than  500,000,000  bushels  of  grain  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  farmers'  cooperative 
elevators  last  year,  there  are  many 
serious  problems  which  these  elevators 
must  solve  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
present  status,  said  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  addressing  the  Farmers' 
Grain  Dealers  Association  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  recently.  Chief  among  these 
problems,  Mr.  Tenny  said,  are  the 
strengthening  of  local  organizations  in 
the  interests  of  permanency,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  per-bushel  handling  costs, 
and  the  adoption  of  safer  business  prac- 
tices by  local  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies. Many  local  companies,  he  de- 
clared, are  not  organized  on  as  sound 
and  permanent  a  basis  as  they  should  be. 
Too  many  companies  have  no  provision 
for  retirement  of  the  stock  held  by  in- 
active members  or  for  placing  this  stock 
in  the  hands  of  younger  and  more  active 
patrons,  he  said. 


FOREIGN-SERVICE  BILL 

INTRODUCED  IN  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  their  immediate  families  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  posts.  It  also 
makes  provision  for  cumulative  leave  of 
absence  for  persons  in  the  foreign  agri- 
cultural service.  In  addition  to  collect- 
ing information  on  foreign  crops  and 
markets,  the  department's  foreign  service 
would  investigate  farm  management  and 
other  economic  phases  of  agriculture  in 
foreign  countries  and  conduct  other  activ- 
ities, such  as  the  demonstration  of 
United  States  Standards  for  cotton  and 
wheat. 

Senator  Bingham,  of  Connecticut,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  94) 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  by  Capt.  James  Cook. 

Other  bills  introduced  are  : 

SENATE 

S.  3297.  Ransdell  (Louisiana).  To  amend 
the  forest  protection  act. 

S.  3303.  McNary  (Oregon).  To  amend  the 
forest    protection    act. 

S.  J.  Ees.  95.  Fletcher  (Florida).  Author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose 
of  the  Brooksville  plant-introduction  garden 
in  Hernando  County,  Fla..  which  is  said  to  be 
no  longer  required  for  plant-introduction  pur- 
poses. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  11075.  Vomers  (New  York).  To 
amend  an  act  establishing  standard  grades  of 
naval  stores. 

H.  R.  11200  and  11210.  Burtness  (North 
Dakota).     To  ameud  the  Federal  highway  act 

H.  Res.  117.  Sears  (Florida).  Authorizing 
a  survey  of  uncompleted  bridges  of  the  Over- 
sea Highway  from  Key  West  to  the  mainland 
of    Blorida. 

H.  R.  11070.  Hawley  (Oregon).  Authoriz- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Crater  National  Forest,   Oreg. 

H.  R.  11081.  Aswell  (Louisiana).  To 
amend  the  forest  protection  act. 


HAY  INSPECTION  RULES  CHANGED 

Secretary  Jardine  has  issued  new  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  inspection 
of  hay  and  straw.  They  were  effective 
February  1.  Most  of  the  changes  are 
minor,  they  being  made  to  clear  up  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  from  time 
to  time  and  are  the  result  of  two  years' 
experience  with  the  old  regulations.  A 
slight  change  has  been  made  in  the  para- 
graph governing  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  certificates  and  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  those  sections 
bearing  on  the  inspection  of  double  com- 
pressed hay.  The  inspection  of  double 
compressed  hay  has  only  recently  been 
begun  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  work 
already  done  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  former  regula- 
tions on  this  subject. 


The  common  barberry  is  an  outlaw  in 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  These  States  con- 
stitute the  barberry-eradication  area  in 
which  Federal  and  State  agencies  art 
destroying  the  bushes  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  prevent  the  enormous 
losses  to  the  grains  and  grasses  due  to 
black  stem  rust,  which  the  common  bar- 
berry spreads. 
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CHIEF  BEING  SOUGHT 
FOR  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Examination  to  Consist  Solely  of  Con- 
sideration   of    Qualifications    by 
Special  Examining  Board 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  examination  for  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  examination  will  consist 
solely  of  the  consideration  of  qualifica- 
tions by  a  special  examining  board.  The 
entrance  salary  for  the  position  is  $6,000. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
commission  in  Washington  not  later  than 
April  3. 

The  minimum  qualifications  for  the 
position  are  the  following:  Scholarship 
equivalent  to  that  represented  by  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  standing  ; 
recognized  eminence  in  dairy  research ; 
experience  of  a  length  and  character  to 
demonstrate  high  ability  in  the  direction 
and  .prosecution  of  dairy  research ;  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  the  highest 
order;  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  dairying  and  with  the  activ- 
ities of  scientific  and  professional  organi- 
zations and  institutions  concerned  with 
the  subject  of  dairying;  personality  and 
capacity  for  leadership  which  will  enable 
him  to  successfully  lead  and  direct  the 
personnel  of  research  units  and  to  enter 
into  successful  cooperative  relations  with 
other  research  and  administrative  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public. 

Competitors  may  be  required  to  report 
for  oral  examination.  Such  examina- 
tions will  be  held  at  points  as  convenient 
for  candidates  as  conditions  will  permit. 
The  purpose  of  the  oral  examination  is 
to  ascertain  something  as  to  the  appli- 
cant's personal  characteristics  and  ad- 
dress, adaptability,  keenness  and  quick- 
ness of  understanding,  observation,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion ;  in  general,  his  per- 
sonal fitness  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  position.  A  competitor  who 
fails  to  pass  the  oral  test,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  examination,  will 
not  be  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  duties  of  the  position  are  to  direct 
and  administer  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  carried  on  by  a  tech- 
nical staff  of  approximately  79  persons 
organized  into  18  divisions;  and  person- 
ally, in  cooperation  with  the  assistant 
chief  and  the  division  heads,  to  initiate, 
outline,  develop,  and  direct  the  various 
phases  of  research,  demonstration,  and 
service  work  devolving  upon  the  bureau 
under  the  agricultural  appropriation  and 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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SHOWING  OF  NEW  FILMS  MARCH  14 

An  especially  arranged  program  of  films 
and  stage  features  will  be  presented  for 
department  employees  and  their  guests 
by  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the 
auditorium  of  Central  High  School,  Wash- 
ington, Wednesday,  March  14,  at  S  p.  m. 
Four  new  department  educational  films — 
"  The  Forests  and  Wealth,"'  "  Foreign  In- 
vaders," "  Million  Dollar  Pockets,"  and 
"  Carry  On  !  " — will  be  shown.  The  choir 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the 
United  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra,  and 
other  features  will  be  on  the  program. 
Tickets  are  now  available  through  chief 
clerks  of  the  various  bureaus. 


PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS 
AMERICAN  FOREST  WEEK 


Calls  Upon  Nation  to  Give  Thought  to 

the  Preservation  and  Wise  Use 

of  Its  Timberlands 

President  Coolidge  has,  by  proclama- 
tion, designated  the  week  of  April  22-28 
for  nation-wide  observance  of  the  annual 
American  Forest  Week.  The  text  of  the 
proclamation  appears  below. 

This  year  will  mark  the  eighth  annual 
observance  of  American  Forest  Week, 
President  Harding  in  1921  having  issued 
the  first  proclamation  which  brought  the 
Federal  Government  behind  the  move- 
ment. The  week  this  year,  as  it  has  for 
the  last  two  years,  will  assume  an  inter- 
national scope  through  the  fact  thai 
Canada  will  observe  its  "  Save  the  For- 
ests "  week  at  the  same  time. 

The  week  in  the  United  States  will  be 
directed  by  an  American  Forest  Week 
committee,  of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman.  A  large  num- 
ber of  organizations,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  interests,  are  cooperating, 
among  them  associations  representing 
outdoor,  wild  life,  and  recreational  inter- 
ests, foresters  and  forestry  associations, 
the  lumber  industry,  consumers  of  forest 
products,  labor,  scientific,  civic,  agricul- 
tural, press,  church,  and  women's  or 
ganizations,  as  well  as  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  Local  Forest 
Week  committees  are  being  organized  in 
every  State. 

The    President's    Proclamation 

For  several  years  a  special  week  has  been 
set  apart  for  public  discussion  of  our  forests 
and  of  what  must  be  done  to  safeguard  and 
restore  them.  Among  the  agencies  making 
for  progress  in  this  direction,  American  Forest 
Week    has    proved    its    usefulness,    and    I    am 

(Continued  on  p.  ;>) 


COOPERATIVES  UPHELD 
BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Decision  in  Kentucky  Case  Regarded  by 

Secretary    Jardine    as    of    Far- 

Reaching  Importance 

Federal  and  State  laws  declaring  ex- 
pressly or  in  effect  that  farmers'  coop- 
erative associations  shall  not  be  deemed 
monopolies,  combinations,  or  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  contracts 
made  by  such  associations  with  their 
members  are  legal,  are  upheld,  at  least 
by  implication,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  a  decision  handed 
down  February  20  in  the  case  of  the 
Liberty  Warehouse  Co.  v.  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association. 

This  decision,  says  Secretary  Jardine, 
is  of  far-reaching  importance,  because, 
in  addition  to  validating  Kentucky's  co- 
operative marketing  laws,  it  virtually 
upholds  the  Federal  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the 
cooperative  marketing  statutes  of  42 
States.  In  the  Kentucky  case  judgment 
was  affirmed  against  a  warehouse  com- 
pany which  bought  tobacco  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Burley  association  after  being 
notified  that  delivery  of  the  tobacco  to 
it  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
member's  cooperative  contract. 

Cooperative  marketing  acts  promote 
the  common  interest  and  provisions  for 
protecting  the  fundamental  contracts 
against  interference  by  outsiders  are  es- 
sential, the  Supreme  Court  indicated.  In 
the  suit  against  the  warehouse  company, 
the  Burley  association,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  Bingham  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  Kentucky,  recovered  a 
penalty  of  .$500  prescribed  by  the  act  be- 
cause the  warehouse  company  received 
2,000  pounds  of  the  1923  tobacco  from  a 
member  of  the  association  and  sold  the 
tobacco,  although  its  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  penalty  provided  for  such 
action.  This  measure  authorizes  associa- 
tions formed  under  it  to  recover  the  pen- 
alty mentioned  "  from  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  conducting  a  warehouse 
within  the  State  of  Kentucky  who  solicits 
or  persuades  or  permits  any  member  of 
any  association  organized  hereunder  to 
breach  his  marketing  contract  with  the 
association  by  accepting  or  receiving 
such  member's  products  for  sale  or  for 
auction  or  for  display  for  sale  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  any  marketing  agreement 
with  an  association."  The  association 
was  successful  in  the  trial  court  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky. 

In  upholding  the  judgment  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  State  of  Ken- 

(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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BILL  WOULD  REGULATE 
TRADE  IN  PERISHABLES 


Proposes  Arbitration  and  Promulgation 

of  Rules  for  Conduct  of  Fruit  and 

Vegetable  Transactions 

Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  trading 
rules  and  business  practices  for  handlers 
of  and  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  to  establish  a  system  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes,  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
11414)  introduced  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Summers  of  Washington.  There 
is  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  creation  of 
a  classified  list  of  commission  merchants, 
distributing  agents,  brokers,  wholesale 
merchants,  and  others ;  and  persons 
agreeing  to  observe  the  trading  rules  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  and  to  submit 
their  books  and  records  for  examination 
would  be  duly  classified  and  would  have 
the  right  to  say  on  their  stationery  and 
in  their  advertisements  that  their  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
official  requirements.  Organization  of 
boards  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment 
of  disputes  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929.  carrying  a  total  of 
$143,319,349,  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
February  29.  Consideration  of  the  bill 
was  immediately  undertaken  by  the 
House.  The  reporting  of  the  bill  fol- 
lowed hearings  which  began  January  19, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  department 
officials,  representatives  of  organizations, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  many  others 
were  heard  by  the  committee.  The  hear- 
ings make  a  large  volume  containing  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  work 
of  the  department.  The  bill  as  reported 
makes  provision  for  most  of  the  increases 
recommended  in  the  Budget.  These  were 
set  forth  in  detail  in  The  Official 
Record  of  December  28.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  certain  additional  items 
recommended  as  supplemental  Budget 
estimates  subsequent  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Budget.  In  some  cases  the  com- 
mittee provided  funds  additional  to  those 
contained  in  the  Budget  estimates,  and 
in  other  cases  increases  recommended  in 
the  Budget  were  not  allowed  or  were 
only  partially  allowed.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  such 
as  to  make  possible  a  material  strength- 
ening of  many  lines  of  the  department's 
work  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  follow 
very  closely  the  Budget  recommendations. 
It  was  expected  when  this  issue  of  The 
Official  Record  went  to  press  that  the 
House  would  pass  the  bill  in  a  few  clays 
and  that  the  bill  would  then  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Senate.  When  the 
bill  has  become  law  The  Official  Rec- 
ord will  publish  a  full  statement  of  the 
increases  and  decreases. 

Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  grain  stand- 
ards act  to  require  that  wheat  standards 
take  account  of  the  percentage  of  pro- 
tein in  wheat.  The  bill  provides  that 
•'  such  standards  as  are  fixed  and  es- 
tablished for  wheat  shall  include  a  class 
or  classes  showing  the  percentage  of 
protein." 

Numerous  changes  in  the  packers  and 
stockyards    act   are   proposed   in    a    bill 


(S.  3368)  introduced  by  Senator  Capper, 
of  Kansas.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
registration  of  market  agencies  and  deal- 
ers doing  business  in  stockyards,  and 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  enforce  compliance  with  trad- 
ing regulations.  The  bill  expressly  forbids 
practices  designed  to  manipulate  or  con- 
trol the  price  of  livestock  or  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  the  acquisition  of  or  trad- 
ing in  livestock.  Agreements  for  the 
apportionment  of  territory  in  buying, 
selling,  or  dealing  in  livestock  would  be 
prohibited  by  this  bill. 

Representative  Merritt.  of  Connecticut, 
is  the  author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  11275) 
making  it  unlawful  to  hunt  or  kill  wood- 
coch  until  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  measure.  It  is 
provided  also  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  capture  or  kill  in  any 
one  day,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  15 
ducks.  4  geese,  4  brant,  15  rails,  coot,  and 
gallinules,  10  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe, 
and  15  mourning  doves. 

Other  bills  introduced   are : 

SENATE 

S.  J.  Res.  96.  McXary  (Oregon).  Authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  the 
gift  of  certain  lands  in  Clayton  County.  Iowa, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
RiTer  wild  life  and  fish  refuge  act. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  11533.  Timberlake  (Colorado).  To  en- 
large and  develop  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural substation  at  Akron,  Colo. 

H.J.  Res.  222.  Sutherland  (Alaska).  Au- 
thorizing the  Alaska  Game  Commission  to 
make  refunds  of  license  fees  in  certain  cases. 

H.  R.  11358.  Connally  (Texas).  To  estab- 
lish an  export  debenture  plan  for  the  relief 
of  agriculture. 

H.  J.  Res.  214.  Timberlake  (Colorado).  To 
restore  a  limitation  on  the  importation  free  of 
duty  of  Philippine  sugar. 

H.  R.  11286.  Edwards  (Georgia).  To  estab- 
lish a  farm  relief  and  finance  corporation. 

H.  Res.  119.  Celler  (New  York).  Asking 
the  President  to  authorize  the  heads  of  all 
departments  and  bureaus  to  speed  up  Govern- 
ment building. 


FILM  ON  DANGERS  OF  BRUSH  FIRES 

A  film  book  of  rules  for  the  burning  of 
brush  by  farmers  has  been  prepared  by 
the  department  in  its  new  short-reel 
release.  "  That  Brush  Fire  !  " 

The  film  is  intended  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  disastrous  woods  fires  which 
frequently  result  when  necessary  and 
seemingly  harmless  brush  fires  get  beyond 
control  and  spread  to  the  near-by  wood- 
lot  or  forest.  It  shows  each  step  in  the 
proper  method  of  brush  burning,  and  pre- 
sents some  striking  photographic  evidence 
of  the  cost  of  carelessness.  The  film  is 
400  feet  long  and  requires  less  than  five 
minutes  for  projection.  Copies  of  depart- 
ment films  are  available  for  loan  without 
charge  other  than  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, which  must  be  assumed  by  the  bor- 
rowers. Applications  for  bookings  should 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures, 
the  department.  Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  now  known  that  without  the  ac- 
tivities of  bacteria,  higher  life  could  not 
long  exist  upon  the  earth. 


Most  of  the  bacteria  are  our  friends, 
but  some  of  them  are  our  enemies — -gen- 
erators of  disease.  The  destroyers  de- 
stroy before  we  are  ready  for  them  to 
destroy,  and  whole  fields  of  science  are 
concerned  with  thwarting  them  in  their 
destruction. 


NATION  INTERESTED  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 


Extension     Conference     Hopes     Every 

State  Will  Be  Represented  in 

1929  Outlook  Meeting 

Extension  and  experiment  station  rep- 
resentatives from  21  States  met  at  the 
department  recently  to  consider  plans  for 
programs  of  work  based  on  the  economic 
facts  presented  in  the  Agricultural  Out- 
look just  issued. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the 
group  for  dissemination  of  Outlook  in- 
formation by  the  State  extension  services 
and  experiment  stations,  was  one  urging 
the  preparation  of  special  outlook  reports 
by  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing outlook  information  specifically  to 
State  and  local  conditions.  The  plan 
already  followed  in  several  States,  of 
holding  county  or  local  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  situation  with 
farmers,  was  commended.  At  such  con- 
ferences, it  was  pointed  out,  the  basic 
facts  should  be  presented  and  discussion 
encouraged  on  each  of  the  crop  and  live- 
stock enterprises  important  in  the  locality. 

Other  methods  which  were  reported  as 
giving  good  results  in  getting  outlook 
facts  to  the  farmers  interested  in  them 
were :  Presentation  of  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  at  meetings  of  farmers 
which  had  been  called  for  other  pur- 
poses; distribution  of  printed  State  and 
national  reports  by  mail  and  at  meet- 
ings; publishing  outlook  information  in 
State  periodicals;  and  furnishing  out- 
look stories  to  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers and  to  agricultural  journals. 

It  is  particularly  important,  botli  the 
department  and  State  representatives 
felt,  that  each  State  make  special  effort 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  in  Washington 
in  1929  to  participate  in  the  preparation 
of  the  national  outlook  report  and  in  the 
consideration  of  regional  economic  prob- 
lems after  the  general  report  has  been 
made. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  other  plan  thus 
far  proposed  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment gives  greater  promise.  That  the 
importance  of  the  outlook  facts  in  devel- 
oping^ sound  agricultural  program  and 
in  properly  balancing  extension  projects 
in  the  various  lines  of  farming  activities 
is  generally  recognized,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  all  regions  of  the  country 
had  representatives  at  the  meeting.  The 
States  represented  were :  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Minne- 
sota. Nebraska,  Xew  Jersey,  New  York. 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Virginia,   and  Washington. 


Decay  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  trans- 
it is  enormously  expensive  to  producers, 
consumers,  and  the  carriers.  Fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  represent  only  1.27  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads, but  in  recent  years  this  business 
bas  accounted  for  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  damage  claims  paid  by  the 
railroad. 
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RADIO  STATIONS  SPREAD 
MARKETING  INFORMATION 


Great  Popularity  of  Lectures   on   Eco- 
nomics Is  Indication  of  Radio's 
Educational  Value 

To-day  and  on  every  Wednesday  of 
the  current  radio  broadcasting  season, 
the  members  of  the  world's  largest 
"  class  "  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products  are,  and  will  be,  gather- 
ing around  radio  receivers  in  farm  homes 
all  over  the  United  States  to  hear  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's weekly  radio  farm  school  talks  on 
agricultural  economics. 

The  "  class "  members  listen  simulta- 
neously to  114  lecturers  giving  the  same 
talk,  for  each  of  the  57  radio  stations  in 
34  States  broadcasting  the  farm  school 
programs  employs  two  announcers  to 
present  the  dialogue  between  a  depart- 
ment expert  and  a  farmer,  which,  in  dra- 
matic form,  carries  to  the  listeners  the 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing. 

The  agricultural  economics  program — 
three  short  courses  of  10  weekly  lec- 
tures each — has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  radio  farm  school  much  appreci- 
ated by  listeners  this  season.  The  first 
short  course,  from  October  6  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1927,  dealt  with  "  The  business  of 
farming  "  ;  the  second  from  December  14, 
1927,  to  February  15,  1928,  with  "Mar- 
keting of  farm  products  "  ;  and  the  third, 
which  began  February  22  and  will  con- 
clude April  25,  with  "  Cooperative  mar- 
keting." 

Three  booklets,  each  giving  the  pith  of 
one  of  the  short  courses,  are  being  printed 
for  free  distribution  to  radio  listeners 
who  request  them.  The  papers  by  spe- 
cialists of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  which  were  the  bases  for  the 
radio  farm  school  discussions  of  eco- 
nomic problems  are  incorporated  in  these 
booklets.  The  first  two  booklets  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  this  month ;  the 
third  will  be  printed  in  April.  These 
three  will  be  the  only  farm  school  pam- 
phlets issued  this  radio  season.  Last  sea- 
son the  department's  24  radio  short 
courses — eight  each  on  dairy,  livestock, 
and  poultry  problems — were  summarized 
in  printed  form,  and  165,000  copies  were 
distributed,  on  request,  to  farmer  radio 
listeners.  The  number  of  farmers 
reached  this  season  must  be  much  larger, 
for  the  number  of  stations  broadcasting 
the  radio  farm  school  has  grown  from  26 
in  1926-27  to  57  this  season. 

The  radio  farm  school  program  this 
season  includes,  besides  the  Wednesday 
economics  program,  a  Monday  release  on 
crops  and  soils  and  a  Friday  release  on 
livestock  and  dairying.  The  farm  school 
is  one  of  11  services  supplied  by  the  de- 
partment to  cooperating  rad:o  stations. 
On  March  1,  there  were  132  stations 
broadcasting  one  or  more  of  the  services. 

"The  popularity  of  farm  economics 
broadcasts  is  one  of  many  indications  that 
radio  speech  is  an  educational  method  of 
the  widest  possibilities,"  says  Morse 
Salisbury,  chief  of  the  radio  service,  Office 
of  Information.  "  The  early  experience, 
two  years  ago,  of  the  department's  radio 
service  showed  that  radio  speech  giving 
facts  about  farm  production  problems  can 
compete    successfully    with    radio    enter- 


tainment for  listener  attention.  Before 
that,  the  market-news  broadcasts  had  de- 
monstrated that  broadcasts  of  facts 
which  can  be  immediately  put  to  use  in 
the  conduct  of  the  farm  business  are 
highly  valued  radio  services.  This  sea- 
son's venture  into  radio  programs  giving 
in  a  systematic  way  long-time  views  of 
the  business  of  farming,  indicates  that, 
even  in  its  present  experimental  technic, 
radio  talk  supplying  knowledge  of  econo- 
mic and  sociological  farm  facts  is  in 
lively  demand." 


CONFERENCE  HELD  ON  SURVEY 

Leading  educators  and  presidents  of 
several  institutions  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Survey 
on  duty  in  Washington,  held  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  higher  education  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Washington 
on  February  24.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  review  the  plans  of  the 
survey,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  discuss  general 
policies  in  connection  with  the  various 
schedules  being  prepared  for  a  study  of 
the  institutions.  Work  on  the  survey 
was  started  on  July  1,  1927.  In  the  re- 
cent conference  the  work  accomplished 
since  that  time  was  reviewed  and  plans 
for  the  future  were  outlined.  Among 
those  in  attendance,  in  addition  to  the 
officials  mentioned  above,  were :  Presi- 
dent R.  A.  Pearson,  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities; President  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  representing  the 
Conference  of  Negro  Land-Grant  College 
Presidents ;  Francis  G.  Blair,  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  of  Illi- 
nois ;  President  L.  D.  Coffman,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota ;  President 
Charles  L.  Lory,  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  of  Colorado ;  Miss  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the  New 
State  college  of  home  economics  of  Cor- 
nell University ;  and  Dean  Frederick  B. 
Mumford,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 


FARMERS  GETTING  READY 
FOR  THEIR  SPRING  WORK 


IDAHO  STUDIES  COMBINE  POWER 

The  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  Idaho  has 
been  making  a  comparative  study  of  the 
costs  of  using  the  combine  when  drawn 
by  tractor  and  when  drawn  by  horses. 
The  study  indicates  that  it  is  49  cents 
per  acre  cheaper  to  pull  the  combine  with 
tractor  than  with  horses.  The  operat- 
ing costs  per  acre  with  tractors  varied 
from  27  to  88  cents  and  with  horses  from 
58  cents  to  $1.31.  One  of  the  main  points 
made  by  the  farmers  interviewed  was 
that  with  the  tractor  they  could  work 
more  hours  a  day.  The  study,  being 
made  in  the  Palouse  country,  will  be 
continued  this  year. 


The  turkey  buzzard  is  useful  in  its 
capacity  as  a  scavenger,  and  the  preju- 
dice against  it  as  a  carrier  of  animal  dis- 
eases probably  is  undeserved. 


Season  Not  as  Far  Advanced  as  This 

Time  a  Year  Ago — Some  Cotton 

in  Ground  Around  Gulf 

The  agricultural  industry  is  preparing 
for  spring  work,  although  the  season  is 
not  as  far  advanced  now  as  it  was  at  this 
time  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  March 
1  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  the  agricultural  situation. 

Plowing  and  planting  are  going  for- 
ward slowly  in  the  South,  and  some  cot- 
ton is  in  the  ground  around  the  Gulf. 
A  tendency  to  increase  acreage  of  impor- 
tant truck  crops  is  noted.  Farmers  in 
10  States  report  an  intended  increase  of 
about  5  per  cent  in  early-potato  acreage. 
The  spring-lettuce  acreage  is  around  50 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year's,  the  in- 
crease be'ng  especially  marked  in  Arizona 
and  California. 

The  winter  marketing  season  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close  under  varying  circum- 
stances. Corn  has  moved  in  large  vol- 
ume, especially  from  the  western  Corn 
Belt,  and  at  rising  prices.  The  expected 
heavy  run  of  hogs  has  also  materialized, 
with  prices  nearly  $4  per  hundred  pounds 
below  last  year's.  The  price  ratio  be- 
tween corn  and  hogs  is  no  longer  in  favor 
of  the  feeder. 

Larger  stocks  of  potatoes  were  carried 
through  the  winter  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have 
moved  out  at  lower  prices,  especially  in 
the  West.  Eastern  growers  have  had  an 
encouraging  year,  if  one  may  judge  by 
their  expressed  intention  to  increase  po- 
tato acreage  by  about  10  per  cent  this 
spring.  Such  increase,  if  accompanied 
by  fairly  good  yields,  might  mean  very 
ample  supplies  next  fall. 

One  encouraging  development  this  win- 
ter has  been  in  the  lamb  market.  There 
were  twice  as  many  lambs  on  feed  in 
the  West  as  a  year  ago,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  lambs 
in  the  Corn  Belt  some  misgiving  was 
expressed  about  the  marketing  of  these 
western  lambs.  Reports  the  middle  of 
last  month  showed  more  than  1,250,000 
lambs  in  the  three  important  western 
districts  compared  with  half  that  num- 
ber a  year  ago.  But  these  lambs  have 
been  marketed  in  an  orderly  way  and 
meanwhile  the  market  has  gone  up  in- 
stead of  down.  Lamb  prices  averaged 
about  $15.50  per  100  pounds  in  latter 
February  as  against  about  $12.80  a  year 
ago. 

The  cattle  market  made  a  seasonal 
decline  in  February,  but  prices  averaged 
between  $3  and  $4  per  100  pounds  higher 
than  last  year's.  In  general,  the  winter 
markets  have  been  encouraging  to  most 
producers  of  livestock  products  except 
hogs. 


REPORT  RELEASE  HOUR  CHANGED 

The  Secretary  has  changed  the  hour 
for  release  of  the  March  8  report  on 
stocks  on  farms  on  March  1,  and  ship- 
ments out  of  county,  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  from  2  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
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NEW  TEA  STANDARDS  SELECTED 

At  its  meeting  early  in  February,  the 
United  States  Board  of  Tea  Experts  se- 
lected seven  teas  to  be  used  as  standards 
for  judging  the  quality  and  purity  of 
teas  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  from  May  1,  1928,  to  April  30, 
1929,  says  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration.  It  is  believed  that 
the  standards  selected  this  year  are  more 
nearly  on  the  same  plane  of  quality  and 
purity  for  the  seven  kinds  of  tea  repre- 
sented than  those  ever  before  selected. 
A  certain  quantity  of  each  lot  of  tea 
selected  as  a  standard  is  packed  in  half- 
pound  tin  containers  and  sold  at  cost  to 
the  importers,  who  send  them  to  their 
agents  in  the  Far  East  as  a  guide  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  minimum  in  quality 
aud  purity  for  teas  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  States. 


COPY  FOR  NEW  MAILING  LISTS 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has 
advised  the  Office  of  Information  that  in 
the  future  all  addresses  submitted  for 
the  establishment  of  mailing  lists  should 
be  arranged  (1)  alphabetically  by  States 
and  then  (2)  alphabetically  within  each 
State.  It  is  explained  that  this  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  filing  of  stencils, 
and,  in  the  case  of  lengthy  lists,  avoid  the 
necessity  for  cutting  stencils  for  dupli- 
cate addresses.  Copy  for  new  lists 
should,  after  the  director  of  information 
approves  the  establishment  of  them,  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Information  on 
standard  add  card  form  PI-58,  or,  in  the 
case  of  lengthy  lists,  on  sheets,  with  the 
addresses  carefully  typed  and  sufficient 
space  allowed  between  listings  to  facili- 
tate stencil  cutting.  Addresses  in  sheet 
form  can  not,  however,  be  accepted  for 
additions  to,  removals  from,  or  changes  in 
established  lists. 


FARM-WAGE  INDEX  DECLINES 

Continued  expansion  of  machine  farm- 
ing, especially  the  use  of  the  combine 
harvester  in  the  Great  Plains  winter- 
wheat  area,  is  having  a  marked  effect  in 
reducing  the  demand  for  farm  hands, 
says   the    Bureau    of    Agricultural    Eco- 


nomics in  its  January  report  on  farm 
labor  and  wages.  The  bureau's  index  of 
farm  wages  is  170  for  the  year,  which  is 
1.3  points  under  the  1926  index,  the  1910- 
1911  five-year  average  being  used  as  the 
base  of  100.  Last  year  was  the  first  time 
since  1922  that  the  wage  average  for  the 
year  has  shown  a  decline  from  the  year 
previous.  This  decline  in  the  wages  in- 
dex may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at 
least,  by  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor 
available  as  a  result  of  decline  in  the 
volume  of  industrial  employment,  and  by 
decrease  in  demand  for  agricultural  labor 
in  the  South,  where  there  was  a  smaller 
acreage  of  cotton,  and  in  the  Great  Plains 
winter-wheat  area,  where  the  combine 
harvester  is  continuing  to  displace  labor 
at  harvest  time. 


BAYLOR  PAYS  GRACIOUS  COMPLIMENT 

A  copy  of  the  1927  student  annual  of 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  entitled 
"The  Land  of  Cotton  Round-Up,"  a 
volume  which  won  a  national  prize  for 
being  the  best  planned  and  executed  stu- 
dent annual  produced  by  any  institution 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  has  been 
presented  by  the  university  to  the  main 
library  of  the  department  in  Washington. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
university's  department  of  journalism  and 
of  the  university  board  of  publications, 
through  Dr.  B.  Youngblood,  senior  econo- 
mist of  the  division  of  cotton  marketing, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In 
presenting  the  volume  Doctor  Johnson  in- 
scribed upon  it  the  following  sentiment 
of  appreciation :  "  To  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  compliments  of 
Baylor  University,  in  recognition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  department  in  reconstruction 
and  conservation."  Baylor,  says  the 
printed  foreword  in  the  book,  is  a  product 
of  the  ideals,  the  sacrifices,  the  arts,  and 
the  graces  of  southern  homes.  The  Sec- 
retary took  note  of  the  courtesy  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  university.  He 
said,  in  part: 

Your  students  have  presented  a  beautiful 
ideal  of  the  cultural  history  of  the  South  in 
its  relation  to  cotton.  In  this  day  of  transi- 
tion and  progress  it  is  well  to  recall  the  full- 
ness of  life  which  has  characterized  the  South 
from  early  times.  If  the  cotton  edition  of 
your  "  Round- Up  "  has  tended  to  preserve  some 
of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  South  of 
bygone  days,  your  student  body  has  made  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  South  of  the 
future. 


RETIRED  WOMAN  SCIENTIST  DEAD 

Mrs.  Flora  Wambaugh  Patterson,  for- 
merly mycologist  in  charge  of  mycologi- 
cal  and  pathological  collections,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  died  February  5  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  home  of  her  son 
Henry  Sells  Patterson.  Death  was  has- 
tened by  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  her  son,  Maj.  Edwin  Patterson, 
formerly  superintendent  of  Gallinger 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  en- 
tered the  department  in  1896,  as  assist- 
ant pathologist.  She  was  later  made 
mycologist,  which  position  she  retained 
until  her  retirement  in  1923.  She  was 
well  known  for  her  work  on  fungi,  being 
the  author  of  various  bulletins  and  pa- 
pers on  the  subject.  She  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  and  a  mem- 


ber of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
the  Washington  Biological  Society,  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society,  and 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  was  interested,  as  member 
and  otherwise,  in  charitable  and  other 
organizations.  She  had  made  her  home 
in  Brooklyn  since  her  retirement.  Be- 
sides her  son,  she  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Eugene  Wambaugh,  professor 
emeritus  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 


CONFERENCE  ON  ETHER  PACKING 

Representatives  of  practically  all  the 
manufacturers  of  anesthetic  ether  in  the 
United  States  conferred  with  officials  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  on  February  14. 
The  conference  was  called  to  ascertain 
what  progress  was  being  made  in  devis- 
ing methods  of  packing  anesthetic  ether 
to  insure  the  product's  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  at  the  time  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  For  some  time  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  manufacturers  has 
been  working  on  methods  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  peroxides  and  aldehydes  in 
ether.  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration, stated  at  the  conference 
that  the  department  has  been  greatly 
concerned  with  the  necessity  for  insur- 
ing ether  of  pharmacopoeial  quality.  The 
representatives  of  the  industry  reported 
the  results  of  the  researches  thus  far 
obtained  by  their  chemists  on  methods  of 
packing  ether  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
it  free  from  peroxides  and  aldehydes  and 
stated  that  they  intended  to  continue  this 
research  intensively. 


NEW  FILM  PICTURES  THE  OUTLOOK 

The  methods  followed  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  and  in  putting  it 
before  the  public,  are  outlined  in  a  new 
two-reel  motion  picture  entitled  "  What's 
ahead?"  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  office  of  motion  pictures.  This 
film,  a  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  shows  how 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore "  in  the  field  of  supply  and  demand ; 
how  the  agents  of  the  department,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  con- 
tinually gathering  facts  that  foreshadow 
changes  in  supply  and  demand;  how 
these  facts  are  assembled,  sifted,  and 
boiled  down  in  Washington ;  and  how  the 
essence  of  this  mass  of  facts  is  carried 
to  the  farmer  by  radio,  through  the  press, 
and  in  the  annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
published  by  the  department.  Copies  of 
this  and  all  Department  of  Agriculture 
films  are  available  for  loan  without 
charge  other  than  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, which  must  be  assumed  by  bor- 
rowers. Prospective  users  of  films  should 
apply  for  bookings  to  the  Office  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  the  department  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


An  up-to-date  list  of  publications  issued 
by  farmers'  business  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  division  of  cooperative  market- 
ing, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  department,  Washington. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Federal   Horticultural   Board 


Modification   of   White-Pine    Blister   Rust 
Quarantine  Regulations 

The  spread  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  necessitates  amending 
regulations  1,  2,  and  4  of  the  quarantine  to 
include  the  areas  newly  discovered  to  be  in- 
fected in  that  region.  Also  two  minor  changes 
are  made  in  regulation  4. 

The  amendment  became  effective  March  1, 
1928.  It  consists  (1)  in  the  addition  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  the  list  of  States  designated 
as  infected,  and  of  the  counties  of  Clackamas, 
Hood  River,  Multnomah,  and  Wasco,  to  the 
territory  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  which 
special  restrictions  apply;  (2)  in  clarifying 
paragraph  (d)  of  regulation  4,  by  specifying 
that  in  mixing  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution  required  for  dipping  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants  shipped  from  the  infected 
States,  the  proportions  are  given  by  volume; 
and  (3)  in  simplifying  paragraph  (f)  of  the 
same  regulation  by  omitting  the  requirement 
that  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  received  by 
permittees  from  uninfected  States  shall  not 
be  shipped  interstate  unless  examined  by  an 
inspector  and  found  by  him  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  quarantine. 

Idaho  recently  established  a  blister-rust  con- 
trol area,  and  interstate  shipments  of  five- 
leafed  pines  and  currant  and  gooseberry  plants 
into  that  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
control-area  permit  from  the  director.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Boise,  Idaho,  who  is  col- 
laborating with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  Federal  inspector.  The  other  States 
which  require  such  control-area  permits  for 
entry  of  these  plants  are  listed  in  Appendix 
A  of  the  Notice  of  Quarantine,  together  with 
the  title  and  address  of  the  official  to  whom 
application  should  he  made- 
Shippers  should  also  note  paragraph  (c) 
of  regulation  4,  requiring  that  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants  when  shipped  from  infected 
States  must  be  dormant  and  defoliated,  and 
so  certified  by  the  consignor.  Inspectors  are 
instructed  to  interpret  the  restriction  literally 
and  to  enforce  it  strictly,  since  the  principal 
danger  in  transporting  these  plants  into 
disease-free  territory  is  in  the  possibility  of 
infection  existing  on  the  foliage,  when  shipped. 

(Copies  of  the  entire  document  above  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  "Amendment  ■  No  1  to 
Revived  Rules  and  Regulations  Supplemental 
to  Notice  of  Quarantine  No  63,"  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  upon  request.) 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Agricultural  Economist  (Cotton  Marketing), 
$3,800  to  $5,000;  Associate  Agricultural  Econo- 
mist (Cotton  Marketing),  $3,000  to  $3,600;  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Economist  (Cotton  Market- 
ing), $2,400  to  $3,000.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  3. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications.  For 
appointment  in  Washington,  D.  O,  the  en- 
trance salary  will  be  the  minimum  of  the 
grade ;  appointments  in  the  field  service  may 
be  made  at  any  rate  within  the  salary  range 
for  the  grade  as  indicated,  varying  with  the 
conditions  obtaining  at  the  headquarters  where 
the  vacancy  exists.  For  these  positions  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  men 
are  desired.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and  a 
publication,  thesis,  or  discussion. 

Agricultural  Editor.  Applications  for  agri- 
cultural editor  must  he  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  O, 
not  later  than  March  27.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vacancies 
occurring  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifi- 
cations. The  entrance  salary  is  $3,000  a  year. 
The  duties  are  to  supervise  the  editorial  work 
of  the  bureau,  and  to  edit,  revise,  or  rewrite 
manuscripts  of  soil  survey  reports,  technical 
bulletins,  circulars,  farmers'  bulletins,  and 
material  prepared  for  publication  in  journals 
outside  of  the  department,  the  field  covered 
including  research  in  food  and  crop  chemistry, 
soil   survey,    soil   chemistry    and    physics,    soil 


fertility,  soil  microbiology,  and  fertilizers  and 
nitrogen  fixation.  For  the  present  vacancy  a 
man  is  desired.  Competitors  will  not  be' re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and 
samples  of  their  work. 

Associate  Agricultural  Engineer,  $3,000;  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Engineer  $2,400.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March  27.  The  examinations  are  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 
The  duties  will  be  in  connection  with  original 
research  and  investigation  or  design  and  con- 
struction in  agricultural  engineering.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
omation  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  and  experience. 

Junior  Biologist  (Rodent  Control,  Eastern 
States).  Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  March  24.  The  date  for 
assembling  of  competitors  will  be  stated  on 
admission  cards,  and  will  be  about  10  days 
after  the  close  of  receipt  of  applications.  The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 
fications. The  salary  ranges  from  $1,860  to 
$2,400  a  year.  For  appointment  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  entrance  salary  will  be  the 
minimum  of  the  salary  range  for  the  grade. 
Appointments  to  the  field  service  will  be  made 
at  any  rate  within  the  salary  range  of  the 
grade,  varying  with  the  conditions  obtaining 
at  the  headquarters  where  the  vacancy  occurs. 
The  duties  are  to  perform,  under  supervision, 
elementary  scientific  and  technical  work.  This 
will  include  the  investigation  of  rodent  prob- 
lems and  control  methods  and  will  include 
applying  and  demonstrating  cooperative  cam- 
paigns for  the  control  of  rats,  field  mice, 
woodchucks,  cotton  rats,  and  other  mammals 
injurious  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
animal  husbandry  and  game  in  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  For  this  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  men  are  de- 
sired. Competitors  will  be  rated  on  economic 
and  systematic  zoology  and  a  thesis. 

Assistant  Scientific  Aid  (Plant  Industry), 
$1,560  to  $1,860;  Junior  Scientific  Aid  (Plant 
Industry),  $1,320  to  $1,680;  Under  Scientific 
Helper  (Plant  Industry),  $1,140  to  $1,500.  Ap- 
plications m'ust  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March  24.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards, 
and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  The  examinations  are 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 
fications. For  appointment  to  the  depart- 
mental service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  en- 
trance salary  will  be  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  range  stated  for  the  position.  For 
appointment  to  the  field  service  the  entrance 
salary  may  be  at  any  rate  within  the  salary 
range  for  the  position,  depending  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  appointee  as  shown  in 
the  examination  and  the  duty  to  which  as- 
signed. The  duties  of  these  positions  are  to 
perform,  under  immediate  supervision,  routine 
work  in  laboratories  and  greenhouses  in  the 
conduct  of  various  botanical  investigations. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
their  education,  training,  and  experience. 

Dairyman.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  March  24.  The  date  for 
assembling  of  competitors  will  be  stated  on 
their  admission  cards,  and  will  be  about  10 
days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of  applications. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Indian  field  service,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications.  Vacancies  exist  at 
Mescalero  and  Zuni,  N.  Mex. ;  Rosebud,  S.  D. ; 
and  Western  Navajo,  Ariz.  The  entrance 
salary  is  $1,380  a  year,  less  $180  a  year  for 
quarters,  fuel,  and  light.  The  duties  will  be 
to  assume  management  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment ;  to  look  after  the  stock  belonging  to  the 
dairy  herd,  the  buildings  occupied  by  them, 
the  milking  and  the  handling  of  the  milk,  and 
all  other  matters  involved  in  the  proper  care 
and  handling  of  a  dairy  herd,  including  in- 
struction to  students  and  adults  in  regard  to 
such  matters.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  relative  to  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  care  of  a  dairy  herd,  and  also 
on  the  care  and  handling  of  milk ;  and  their 
education  and  experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  tlie 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS 

AMERICAN  FOREST  WEEK 

(Continued  from  p.    1) 

glad  to  proclaim  it  again  and  to  announce 
tbat  Canada  is  again  concurrently  observing 
a  similar  week. 

The  rehabilitation  of  our  forests  demands 
first  of  all  that  the  forest  fire  evil  be  sup- 
pressed. Many  of  the  forested  States,  with 
the  cooperation  of  tiraberland  owners,  have 
undertaken  organized  protection  against  for- 
est fires  ;  and  in  recent  years,  under  the  Clarke- 
McXary  law,  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  its  support  to  the  movement.  This 
great  cooperative  enterprise  must  he  extended 
and  strengthened  until  every  forested  county 
in  the  United  States  is  safeguarded  against 
forest  fires. 

But  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal  of  com- 
plete protection.  Every  year,  on  the  average. 
80,000  fires  scourge  our  woodlands,  steadily 
undermining  their  vitality.  For  this  bad 
situation,  the  blame  falls  equally  on  us  all. 
Public  agencies  rarely  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection against  fire,  the  timberland  owner  is 
too  often  indifferent  to  his  property,  the  for- 
est worker  is  too  often  neglectful  of  the  future 
forest,  the  average  citizen  is  too  often  careless 
with  fire  in  the  woods.  We  must  all  gain  such 
respect  for  the  forest  that  its  destruction 
through  indifference  or  carelessness  shall  be 
untbinkable. 

We  can  not  permanently  abuse  our  forests 
with  impunity.  The  soil  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  our  wealth  and  of  life  itself. 
One-fourth  of  our  American  soil  is  best  suited 
for  forests.  Much  of  this  land  is  already  idle. 
More  of  it  is  being  made  idle  by  destructive 
logging  and  fire.  Yet  we  can  not  safely 
permit  our  forest  land  to  lie  fallow  and 
useless  any  more  than  we  can  permit  our 
farms  and  factories  to  lie  idle. 

To  make  our  vast  empire  of  forest  land 
fully  productive  of  continuous  crops  of  tim- 
ber will  have  momentous  consequences  in  our 
national  life.  It  will  give  agriculture  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  and  valuable  crop.  It  will 
afford  permanent  employment  to  millions  of 
men  in  the  forest  industries.  It  will  provide 
raw  materials  for  many  industries.  It  will 
furnish  traffic  for  our  railroads.  It  will 
maintain  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  It 
will  restore  our  forests  as  conservors  of  soil 
and  water,  and  as  givers  of  health  and  pleas- 
ure to  our  people. 

We  already  have  made  a  beginning  in  forest 
renewal ;  but  the  task  is  stupendous,  and  we 
should  permit  no  satisfaction  over  what  has 
been  done  to  blind  us  to  the  magnitude  of 
what  remains  to  be  done. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  and  set  aside  as  American 
Forest  Week  the  week  beginning  April  22  and 
ending  April  28,  in  this  year  of  1928.  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  governors  of  the  various  States 
that  they  also  designate  this  week  for  special 
observance  by  all  our  people ;  and  that,  where 
practicable  and  not  in  conflict  with  law  or 
custom,  Arbor  Day  be  observed  during  the 
course  of  the  same  week.  I  urge  that  during 
that  week  all  citizens  and  appropriate  or- 
ganizations— including  public  officials,  legis- 
lators, business  organizations,  educators,  edi- 
tors, clergymen,  landowners,  and  others — give 
thought  to  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
our  forests,  to  the  end  that  energetic  forest 
policies  will  be  adopted  in  all  communities. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

The  Indianapolis  Unity  Club,  the  depart- 
mental club  of  the  Indiana  capital,  enjoys 
close  relations  with  the  business  interests  of 
the  city.  It  holds  its  regular  meetings  at  the 
board  of  trade.  At  the  February  meeting 
G.  W.  Butler,  inspector  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dianapolis meat-inspection  field  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  gave  the  club  in- 
teresting information  on  the  work  of  his  bu- 
reau. A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger, 
director  of  personnel  and  business  administra- 
tion of  the  department,  Washington,  commend- 
ing the  club  for  its  activities,  was  read. 


Since  January  1  county  courts  of  three 
Missouri  counties — Greene,  Carroll,  and 
Pettis — have  voted  appropriations  for  the 
employment  of  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Agricultural  Cooperative  Associations,  Marketing 
and     Purchasing,     1925.      (Technical     Bulletin 
40-T.)      By  R.   H.   Elsworth,  associate  mar- 
keting   economist,     division     of    cooperative 
marketing.     Bureau     of     Agricultural     Eco- 
nomics.    Pp.  98,  figs.  40.     January,  1928. 
This   bulletin,    the    third   in    a    series,    gives 
data    collected    for   marketing   and   purchasing 
associations  in   continental  United   States  for 
1925.     Although    it    deals   largely    with    farm- 
ers'  associations   engaged   in   cooperative   mar- 
keting   or    purchasing,     the    more    significant 
facts  in  connection  with  the   rapidly   develop- 
ing agricultural-credit  system,  the  very  exten- 
sive mutual-insurance  movement,  and  the  wide- 
spread   cooperative    rural-telephone    movement 
are  noted.     Department  Bulletin  547    (Cooper- 
ative purchasing  and  marketing  organizations 
among    farmers    in    the    United    States)     and 
Department    Bulletin    1302    (Development   and 
present  status  of  farmers'  cooperative  business 
organizations),    the    first    two    of   this    series, 
published   in   1917   and   1924   respectively,   are 
out  of  print. 

The  Bates  Laboratory  Aspirator.  (Circular  9-C.) 
By  E.  N.  Bates  and  George  P.  Bodnar, 
grain  investigations,  grain  division,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  12,  figs.  8. 
December,   1927. 

The  Bates  Laboratory  Aspirator  is  a  de- 
vice designed  for  separating  granular  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  current  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  substances  as  they  fall  in  a 
thin  stream.  It  was  designed  by  E.  N.  Bates, 
marketing  specialist  of  the  bureau,  to  whom  a 
public-service  patent  has  been  granted.  In 
this  circular  Mr.  Bates  and  G.  P.  Bodnar, 
assistant  marketing  specialist,  outline  the 
uses  of  the  aspirator  and  its  application  to 
the  cleaning, of  rough  rice,  wheat,  oats,  white 
clover  seed,  vetch,  flaxseed,  and  barley. 

Ten    Years    of    Agronomy    Extension,    1915-1924. 
(Circu'ar  22-C.)      By  O.  S.  Fisher,  extension 
agronomist,   Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work.     Pp.  24,  figs.  8.     February,  1928. 
Reviews  the  developments  in  cooperative  ex- 
tension  activities   in   field   crops   and    soil   im- 
provement   work    during    the    first    10    years' 
operation    of   the    Smith-Lever   cooperative   ex- 
tension act.     Methods  employed,  smut  control, 
seed  improvement,   corn,   wheat,   cotton  stand- 
ardization,   legume    feed    crops,    annual    and 
other  legumes,  pastures,  soil  improvement,  per- 
sonnel   and    finances,    and    a    summary    of    re- 
sults in  1924,  are  subjects  discussed. 


The  Western  Cedar  Pole  Borer  or  Powder  Worm. 
(Technical  Bulletin  48-T.)  By  H.  E.  Burke, 
entomologist,  division  of  forests  insects,  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology.  Pp.  16,  figs.  9.  Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 

Contains  a  technical  description  of  all 
stages  of  the  western  cedar  pole  borer 
(TrachyJcele  blondeli  Mars.).  A  discussion  of 
the  biology,  character  of  work,  and  extent  of 
damage  is  presented  also,  so  the  information 
can  be  used  by  foresters  and  lumbermen  han- 
dling western  red  cedar.  Although  the  in- 
fested wood  is  worthless  for  shingles,  cooper- 
age, shipbuilding,  and  other  purposes  where, 
tight  or  unblemished  material  is  required,  it 
has  usefulness  as  fencing,  sills,  posts,  poles, 
etc. 

The  Striped  Blister  Beetle  on  Soy  Beans.  (Leaf- 
let 12-Lu)  By  J.  W.  Ingram,  junior  ento- 
mologist, division  of  cereal  and  forage  in- 
sects. Bureau  of  Entomology.  Pp.  5,  figs. 
3,  December,  1927. 

Gives  a  brief  popular  discussion  of  this 
beetle,  Epicauta  lemniscata  Fab.,  on  soy  beans, 
and  a  description  of  the  insect,  a  list  of  its 
common  host  plants,  its  life  history  and 
habits,  its  natural  checks,  and  various  meas- 
ures for  controlling  it.  Detailed  instructions 
are  given  for  control  by  dusting  with  sodium 
fluosiiicate.  The  leaflet  is  suitable  for  general 
distribution  wherever  the  pets  occurs. 

Raisins:  the  Dairy  Heifer.  (Leaflet  14_L.)  By 
J.  B.  Sheperd,  asosciate  dairy  husbandman, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  Pp.  5,  figs.  5. 
December,   1927. 

This  leaflet,  written  in  popular  style,  is 
designed  to  give  information  to  farmers,  4-H 
club  members,  and  others  on  the  raising  of 
dairy  heifers  from  6  months  to  2  years  of  age. 
Briefly  discusses  feeding,  rations,  handling, 
quarters,  and  age  to  breed  the  heifer. 

Experiment  Station  Record.  Vol.  58,  No.  3. 
Pp.   99. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this 
department  which  are  no  longer  available 
free.  He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them 
upon  request.  Readers  of  The  Official 
Record  may  render  a  service  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  department's  information  by  telling 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the 
availability  of  these  free  price  lists.] 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Arkansas. — Frances  Oliver,  resigned  as  home 
demonstration  agent  in  South  Sebastian  Coun- 
ty, has  been  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mauree 
Nance,  formerly  agent  in  this  county.  A.  H. 
Hermance,  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  this  State,  has  been  appointed  county  agent 
in  Carroll  County  to  succeed  C.  W.  Geary, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Pope  County. 
S.  J.  Phillips  has  been  appointed  negro  county 
agent  in   Crittenden  County. 

Georgia. — The  following  have  been  appointed 
recently  :  W.  A.  Clegg,  as  field  agent,  agricul- 
tural engineering ;  M.  W.  Lowry,  as  soil  spe- 
cialist ;  J.  L  Anderson,  as  marketing  special- 
ist ;  J.  C.  Morecook,  jr.,  as  truck  and  garden 
specialist ;  K.  E.  Litton,  as  livestock  special- 
ist ;  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Minor,  as  clothing 
specialist. 

Minnesota. — C.  D.  Patterson,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  college  of  agriculture,  and  county 
agent  in  Lac  qui  Parle  County,  has  succeeded 
I.  W.  Meade,  county  agent  of  Stevens  County, 
resigned  to  engage  in  farming.  Skuli  Rutford, 
formerly  county  agent  in  Yellow  Medicine 
County,  has  been  appointed  in  South  St.  Louis 
County,  to  succeed  A.  W.  Aamodt,  resigned  to 
become  agent  of  West  Polk  County,  and  John 
E.  Towler,  graduate  of  the  State  college  of 
agriculture,  is  the  new  agent  in  Yellow  Medi- 
cine County.  George  F.  Howard,  assistant 
State  club  leader,  has  resigned. 

Missouri. — Mrs.  Agnes  Lackey  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Carroll  County. 


Nevada. — Thomas  Haycraft  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  extension  agent  in  Humboldt 
and   Lander  Counties. 

Idaho. — W.  D.  Kinder,  formerly  club  agent 
in  Multnomah  County,  Oreg.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed extension  agent  in  the  southwestern 
district. 

Oklahoma. — George  Vincent,  extension  mar- 
keting specialist,  has  been  elected  secretary- 
manager  of  the  State  marketing  commission. 
Norma  Brumbaugh,  district  agent  for  the 
northwest  district,  has  been  appointed  acting 
State  home  demonstration  agent. 

Vermont. — E.  N.  Biondin,  countv  agent  in 
Rutland  County,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Church- 
ill, county  club  agent  in  Addison  County,  have 
resigned. 

Wisconsin. — E.  L.  Divan  has  been  appointed 
county  club  leader  in  Green  County.  C.  J. 
McAleavy,  formerly  county  club  leader  in 
Marathon  County,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant county  agent  in  this  county. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  flies  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  these  publi- 
cations for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  the  stations  are  located  in 


the   States    are   given   at   the   end   of   the   entries 
below. 

How  the  boll  weevil  ingests  poison.  E.  F. 
Grossman.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  192,  p.  145- 
172,    6    figs.     Jan.,    1928.)      Gainesville. 

Big  teams  on  Illinois  farms.  E.  T.  Bobbins. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  324,  16  p.,  13  figs.  Feb.. 
1928.)      Urbana. 

The  long-row  farm  garden  from  planting  to 
storage.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  325,  20  p.,  5 
figs.     Feb.,  1928.)      Urbana. 

Factors  in  the  management  of  the  ice-cooled 
refrigerator  in  the  home.  R.  Jordan.  (In- 
diana Sta.  Bui.  316,  32  p.,  4  figs.  June, 
1927.)      La  Fayette. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  H.  R.  Kraybill 
et  al.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  147,  36  p.  Aug., 
1927.)      La  Fayette. 

The  pectic  constituents  of  tomatoes  and  their 
relation  to  the  canned  product.  C.  O.  Ap- 
pleman  and  C.  M.  Conrad.  (Maryland  Sta. 
Bui.  291,  17  p.,  2  figs.  Sept.,  1927.)  Col- 
lege Park. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuffs.  P.  H. 
Smith  et  al.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Control 
Ser.  Bui.  40,  27  p.      Nov.,  1927.)      Amherst. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the 
season  of  1927.  H.  D.  Haskins,  L.  S. 
Walker,  and  M.  W.  Goodwin.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Control  Ser.  Bui.  41,  37  p.,  1  pi. 
Dec,  1927.)      Amherst. 

Inspection  of  agricultural  lime  products  for 
the  season  of  1927.  H.  D.  Haskins,  M.  W. 
Goodwin,  and  J.  W.  Kuzmeski.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Control  Ser.  Bui.  42,  5  p. 
Dec,    1927.)      Amherst. 

Report  of  progress  in  tobacco  investigation. 
J.  P.  Jones.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Circ.  74, 
8  p.     Apr.,  1927.)     Amherst. 

Report  of  Northwest  Experiment  Station. 
Crookston  [Minn.],  1926.  C.  G.  Selvig.  63 
p.,  11  figs. 

Soil  treatments  and  seasonal  chemical  changes 
in  the  so  ir  cherrv.  A.  G.  Anderson  and 
H.  D.  Hooker.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
108,  27  p.,  17  figs.     Sept.,  1927.)     Columbia. 

The  oriental  peach  moth  investigation  in  1925 
and  1926.  L.  A.  Stearns.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Circ.  208,  15  p.,  4  figs.  Oct.,  1927.) 
New  Brunswick. 

Dusting  and  spraying  experiments  with  pota- 
toes on  Long  Island  in  1927.  H.  C.  Huckett. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  94,  10  p.,  2  pie. 
Jan.,    1928.)      Geneva. 

Outfield  experimental  results,  Mcintosh  County, 
for  1925,  1926,  1927.  H.  C.  Potts.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Bui.  171,  7  p.  Jan.,  1928.) 
Stillwater. 

Agricultural  outlook  for  Oklahoma,  1928. 
J.  T.  Sanders  et  al.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ. 
68,  21  p.     Feb.,  1928.)      Stillwater. 


AN  ECONOMY  IN  MAILING  LISTS 

In  the  adding  of  addresses  to  mailing 
lists,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
strongly  recommends  that  the  impersonal 
titles  of  persons  be  given  without  giving 
the  personal  names  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible.  Take  this  address  for  ex- 
ample :  Adam  Brown,  General  Manager, 
Jones  &  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Unless  it 
is  especially  requested  otherwise,  it 
should  be  sufficient  for  this  address  to 
read  as  follows: 

JONES   &   CO. 

GEN.  MANAGER 

SIOUX    CITY,    IOWA 

The  reasons  for  making  the  listings  im- 
personal are  well  founded.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  and  in  the  aggregate  there  are 
a  great  many  changes,  and  when  personal 
names  are  given  the  Government  Printing 
Oifice  must  cut  many  new  stencils  and 
discard  many  old  ones.  The  cost  of  all 
this,  filing,  etc.,  mounts  up  to  startling 
figures.  For  several  years  the  Office  of 
Information  of  this  department  has  been 
campaigning  for  a  standardization  and 
impersonalization  of  mailing-list  ad- 
dresses, and  word  now  comes  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  such  a 
policy  has  been  recommended  to,  and  is 
being  adopted  by,  all  the  executive  de- 
partments. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

CROP     PLANTS 

Henderson,  F.  R.     Rubber,  its  production  and 

marketing.       New     York     city,     Henderson, 

Helm,   1926, 
Michotte,     Felieien.       Les     kapotiers     et     suc- 

c6dan<5s.     Paris,      Society      de     propagande 

coloniale,  1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Congres   national   de  la  pomme  de  terre,   1st. 

Limoges,    1924.      Memoires    et    comptes-ren- 

dus.     Paris,  Lafolye,  1925. 
Manaresi,    Angelo.      Intorno   all'alternata   pro- 

duzione  di  certi  alberi  fruttiferi.     Bologna, 

Cuppini,  1919. 

ROADS,    ENGINEERING 

Conference  on  highway  engineering  and  high- 
way transport  education  (Regional).  Yale 
university.  May  23,  1921.  Proceedings. 
Washington   [1921?]. 

Dana,  F.  C,  &  Willmarth,  E.  H.  Engineering 
problems  manual.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 

Lincoln  highway  association,  inc.  The  com- 
plete official  road  guide  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way.    Ed.  4.     Detroit,  1921. 


Holmes,  H.  N.  Laboratory  manual  of  colloid 
chemistry.     Ed.  2.     New  York,  Wiley,  1928. 

FOOD 

Gleason,  Margaret.  Food  preservation,  can- 
ning, preserving,  jelly  making.  Denton, 
Tex.,  1926.  (College  of  industrial  arts. 
Denton,  Tex.  College  bulletin,  no.  88,  Re- 
print, 1926.) 

Halgrim,  Charlotte,  and  Canon,  Maurine. 
Meal  service.  Denton,  Tex.,  1927.  (Col- 
lege of  industrial  arts.  Denton,  Tex.  Col- 
lege bulletin,  no.  125.) 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Iglesias,  Francisco.  Insectos  nocivos  e  uteis 
a  algodoeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sociedade 
nacional   de  agricultura,   1916. 


Brouwer,  H.  A.  Practical  hints  to  scientific 
travelers,     v.  5.     The  Hague,  Nijhoff,  1927. 

ECONOMICS 

Hirsch,  Julius.  National  and  international 
monopolies  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour 
the  consuming  public,  and  rationalisation 
Geneva,    League   of  nations,    1926. 

Northern  Ireland.  Ministry  of  agriculture 
Agricultural  produce  committee.  Report  on 
the  transit,  prices,  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural produce.     Belfast,  1927. 

Knight,  M.  M.  Economic  history  of  Europe 
in  modern  times.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 

McLaughlin,  H.  W.  The  new  call.  Richmond, 
| a.,  Presbyterian  committee  of  publication, 

Ogg,  F.  A.  Research  in  the  humanistic  and 
social  sciences,  report  of  a  survey  conducted 
tor  the  American  council  of  learned  societies 
New  York,  Century,  1928. 

Oualid,  William.  The  social  effects  of  inter- 
national industrial  agreements,  the  protec- 
tion of  workers  and  consumers.  Geneva, 
League  of  nations,  1926. 

Pittsburgh  teachers  association,  inc.  Survey 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  in  relation  to  cost 
of  living.  Comp.  by  Dr.  Marion  K.  McKay 
and    Dr.    Colston    E.    Warne.       Pittsburgh, 

Sapiro,  Aaron.  Cooperative  wheat  marketing 
Chicago,  National  wheat  growers'  advisory 
committee,  1924.  ' 

Warbasse,  J.  P.  What  is  cooperation?  New 
York,  Vanguard  press,  1927. 

west,  G.  A.  Report  on  a  survey  of  the  Roches- 
ter public  market  and  marketing  problem  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rochester 
Henderson-Mosher,  1927 

Willoughby,  W.  F.  Principles  of  public  ad- 
ministration. Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1927.  Issued  by  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research. 

VISUAL   INSTRUCTION 

Johnson,  W.  H.  Fundamentals  in  visual  in- 
struction.    Chicago,  Education  screen,  1927. 


BIOGRAPHY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Dictionary   of  national  biography,    1912-1921. 

London,  Oxford  university  press,  1927. 
Ross,  W.   H.     A  bibliography  on  concentrated 

fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,      [n.   p.] 

National      fertilizer      association       [1928?] 

Mimeographed. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Agricultura  y  ganaderia ;  revista  mensual. 
t.  3,  no.  3-  Dec.  1927-  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Archives  de  botanique.  Memoires,  t.  1,  no. 
1-2,  4.     Caen    [1928?] 

Cornell  university.  College  of  agriculture. 
Dept.  of  poultry  husbandry.  Mouthly  re- 
port of  New  York  state  advanced  registry 
station.     Jan.,  1927-  Ithaca. 

La  Grande  revue  agricole,  universelle  men- 
suelle  d'agriculture,  de  technologie  et  de 
sociologie  agricoles,  no.  2—  Dec,  1927- 
Paris. 

Hawaii.  University,  Honolulu.  Agricultural 
studies,  no.   1-  June  15,  1927-  Honolulu. 

India.  Punjab.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Leaf- 
let no.  1-  March  1924-  Lahore. 

Ogden  livestock  journal.  Weekly,  v.  1,  no. 
1-  Jan.  7,  1928.     Ogden,  Utah. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Booth,  J.  F.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  New  York  State. 
Scientific  Agriculture.     February,  1928. 

French,  Earl  (Agricultural  Economics).  The 
Consumers  dictate  the  mode  in  city  distribu- 
tion. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Service  Bulletin.     February,  1928. 

Green,  S.  N.  (Agricultural  Economics).  The 
Produce  agency  act.  American  Produce 
Grower.     February,   1928. 

Bailey,  Vernon  (Biological  Survey).  Animal 
life  of  the  Carlsbad  Cavern.  Monograph 
No.  3,  American  Society  Mamtnalogists,  185 
p.,  illus.  Williams  &  Wilkins :  Baltimore. 
1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Subgenera 
often  preferable  to  genera.  Proceedings 
Entomological  Society,  Washington,  vol.  30, 
p.  14,  16.     January,  1928. 

Notes  on  "  fleteroptera  or  True  Bugs 

of  Eastern  North  America."  Bulletin  Brook- 
lyn Entomological  Society,  vol.  22,  p.  267- 
281.     December,   1927. 

Birds    that    have   named    themselves. 

Nature  Magazine,  vol.  11,  p.  85-87,  illus. 
February,   1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.,  and  J.  R.  Malloch  (Biological 
Survey).  On  Megaridinae  and  Canopinae 
(Hemiptera :  Pentatomidae).  Proceedings 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  vol.  72,  art.  25, 
p.  1-21,  illus.     February  14,  1928. 

Taylor,  W.  P.  (Biological  Survey).  Evening 
shadows  on  the  Santa  Rita.  Nature  Maga- 
zine, vol.  11,  p.  102-103.     February,  1928. 

Couch,  Leo  K.  (Biological  Survey).  Small 
mammals  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washing- 
ton. The  Murrelet,  vol.  9,  no.  1,  p.  9-14. 
January,  1928. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Yel- 
lowlegs.  [Va.]  Game  and  Fish  Conserva- 
tionist, vol.  7,  no.  5,  p.  130,  illus.  January- 
February,  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Who' 
owns  the  earth?  Forest  and  Stream,  vol. 
98,  p.  164,  182-183,  illus.     March,  1928. 

Poole,  Charles  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Coyote 
not  strictly  carnivorous.  Monthly  Bui. 
Dept.  Agr.  California,  vol.  17,  no.  1,  p.  26. 
January,  1928. 

Redington,  Paul  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Back 
up  your  game  wardens.  Outdoor  Nebraska, 
vol.  3,  no.  1,  p.  7  and  16.     January,  1928. 

.     Bureau    of   Biological    Survey.      The 

Nature  Almanac,  American  Nature  Associa- 
tion, pp.  98-100.     Washington,   D.   C,   1927. 

Woodhouse,  Mrs.  Chase  Going.  (Home  Eco- 
nomics). The  field  of  research  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  home. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  v.  20,  no.  3, 
pp.  187-193,  March,  1928. 

Clark,  J.  A.,  and  Ausemus,  E.  R.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Immunity  of  Hope  wheat  from 
black  stem  rust  inherited  as  a  dominant 
character.  Journal  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  vol.  20,  pp.  152-159.  February, 
1928. 

Fairchild,  D.  (Plant  Industry).  Roxburgh's 
giant  rig  in  Teneriffe.  Journal  of  Hereditv, 
vol.   18,   pp.   533-536.     December,   1927. 

Stephens,  D.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Oregon 
gains  by  the  breeding  of  better  wheats.  Ore- 
gon, vol.  2,  no.  1,  pp.  8-11.  December, 
1927-January,   1928. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHARTS  ON  SALE 

In  response  to  requests  from  teachers 
and  others  engaged  in  educational  work 
for  illustrative  material  showing  agri- 
cultural products,  practices,  and  steps  in 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  a  num- 
ber of  charts  have  been  prepared  by  the 
agricultural  instruction  section  of  the 
office  of  cooperative  extension  work. 
Those  now  available  are : 

LIVESTOCK 

Dual-purpose  breeds  of  cattle. 

Beef  breeds    of   cattle. 

Beef   breeds   of   cattle. 

Dairy  breeds   of  cattle. 

Dairy  breeds  of  cattle. 

Milk   and   butter   production. 

Cheese  making. 

Cheeses. 

Grades  of  beef  ribs  and  rounds. 

Breeds  of  hogs. 

Breeds  of  hogs. 

Bacon  and  lard  type  hogs  compared. 

Light  breeds   of  horses. 

Heavy   breeds   of  horses. 

Meat    breeds    of    chickens. 

General-purpose  breeds  of  chickens. 

Egg   breeds   of  chickens. 

Breeds  of  sheep. 

GRAINS 

Four  small  grains. 

Production    of   small    grains. 

Pests  of  small  grains. 

Harvesting  small  grains. 

Grain     marketing. 

Corn    and    corn    plants. 

Corn  production. 

Pests  of  corn. 

Harvesting   corn. 

Harvesting    corn. 

The  corn  crop. 

Rice. 

Rice    production. 

Seed  corn. 

FIBERS 

Some  fiber  plants. 
Ginning  and  marketing  cotton. 
Cotton    producing   areas    and    distrib- 
uting centers. 
The  cotton  plant. 
Cotton  production. 
Pests  and  diseases  of  cotton. 
Cotton  improvement. 
Cotton  manufacturing. 
Cotton    manufacturing. 
Wool  production. 
Fiber  flax. 

Dried-fruit  industry. 
Potato,  cultivation  'and  planting. 
Potato   spraying  and  harvesting. 
Sweet  potatoes. 
Sugar  cane. 
Sugar  beet. 
Cigar  tobacco. 
Flue-cured  tobacco. 
Buckwheat  and  arrowroot. 


1.10. 

1.11a. 

1.11b. 

1.2a. 

1.2b. 

1.271. 

1.2732. 

1.2737. 

1.176. 

1.3a. 

1.3b. 

1.33. 

1.40. 

1.402. 

1.501. 

1.502. 

1.503. 

1.6. 


2.01. 

2.02. 

2.03. 

2.04. 

2.05. 

2.21. 

2.22. 

2.23. 

2.24(1) 

2.24(2) 

2.25. 

2.51. 

2.52. 

2.26. 


3.01. 
3.15(1) 

3.15(2) 

3.11. 

3.12. 

3.13. 

3.16. 

3.172a. 

3.172b. 

2.72. 

3.20. 

5.272. 

5.72. 

5.74. 

5.80. 

6.12. 

6.22. 

6.32a. 

6.32b. 

6.91. 


The  charts  are  12  by  14  inches  in  size. 
They  are  available  only  by  purchase  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington. 
When  five  charts  or  fewer  are  desired 
the  total  cost  for  the  order  is  5  cents. 
Orders  for  more  than  five  charts  are  at 
the  rate  of  1  cent  per  chart. 


A  bush  of  the  common  barberry  may 
produce  more  than  64,000,000,000  spores 
of  the  black  stem  rust  in  a  single  spring. 
Each  of  these  spores  may  affect  a  grain 
or  grass  plant  and  produce  a  rust  pustule. 
One  pustule  contains  200,000  or  more 
rust  spores.  From  this  it  is  clear  why 
the  intensive  effort  is  on  to  get  rid  of 
common  barberries. 


A  survey  of  all  the  States  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  shows  that  those 
States  or  sections  having  the  higher  per- 
centages of  purebred  dairy  sires  in  serv- 
ice are  the  leaders  in  production  of  milk 
per  cow. 
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COOPERATIVES  UPHELD 

BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

(Continued  from   p.   1) 

tucky  undoubtedly  had  power  to  author- 
ize the  formation  of  corporations  with 
membership  limited  to  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  farm  products. 
The  warehouse  company  contended  that 
the  Bingham  Act  deprived  it  of  the  right 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  usual  way  by 
accepting  and  selling  the  tobacco  of  per- 
sons voluntarily  seeking  its  services. 
Commenting  on  this  contention,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said :  "  We  need  not  deter- 
mine whether  the  liberty  protected  by 
the  Constitution  includes  the  right  to 
induce  a  breach  of  contract  between 
others  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  in- 
termeddler — to  violate  the  nice  sense  of 
right  which  honorable  traders  ought  to 
observe." 

Referring  to  the  general  scheme  of  co- 
operative marketing  involving  the  coop- 
erative act  of  Kentucky  and  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  the  court 
said  :  ''Although  frequently  challenged,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  court  has  condemned 
an  essential  feature  of  the  plan  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota."  That  court,  in  the  case  of 
the  Minnesota  Wheat  Growers'  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Association  v.  Radke.  163 
Minn.  403.  204.  N.  W.  314,  declared  un- 
constitutional a  provision  in  the  Minne- 
sota cooperative  act  similar  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  instant  case,  but  in  that  case 
the  dealer  who  bought  products  from  a 
member  of  the  association  was  passive 
and  apparently  did  not  actively  seek  to 
purchase  them  and,  so  far  as  the  opinion 
in  the  case  shows,  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  member  was  under  contract  with 
the  association. 


"  acid  phosphate  "  carried  in  parentheses 
immediately  after  the  word  "  superphos- 
phate "  until  the  change  is  established. 
The  change  has  already  received  the 
general  approval  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry, editors,  agronomists,  experiment 
station  directors,  and  others.  For  many 
years  the  term  '*  acid  phosphate "  has 
been  applied  to  a  fertilizing  material 
which  is  neither  acid  in  reaction  nor  does 
it  impart  an  acid  reaction  to  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  used.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  says  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
get  away  from  this  misnomer  which  is 
responsible  for  the  general  impression 
among  farmers  that  continued  use  of  this 
material  brings  about  an  acid  condition 
in  their  soils.  This  impression  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  sales  resistance, 
which,  it  is  felt,  will  be  overcome  by  get- 
ting back  to  the  original  name,  a  name 
that  is  descriptive  of  the  content  of  the 
fertilizer,  whereas  the  only  excuse  for 
the  word  "  acid "  is  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  on  phosphate  rock  to  make  the 
phosphorus  available  as  plant  food. 


CHIEF  BEING  SOUGHT 

FOR  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

{Continued  from   p.   1) 

other  acts  of  Congress  and  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  bureau  for  the  fiscal 
year  192S  was  approximately  $490,000. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  civil  service  board 
of  examiners  at  the  post  office  or  custom- 
house in  any  city. 


IMPORT  MILK  STATION  OPENED 

A  station  has  been  organized  by  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion at  Bouses  Point.  X.  Y.,  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
import  milk  act.  Rouses  Point  is  on 
Lake  Champlain,  in  Clinton  County,  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the 
State.  Inspection  service  will  be  estab- 
lished at  certain  other  points  on  the 
I  Canadian  border  for  the  inspection  and 
j  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  as  it 
is  shipped  across  the  border.  H.  B. 
Switzer,  former  bacteriologist  of  the  Chi- 
cago station  of  the  administration,  is  in 
j  charge  of  the  Rouses  Point  station.  This 
station  will  operate  as  a  unit  of  the  east- 
ern food  and  drug  inspection  district. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  May,  1927, 
!  more  than  3,800  temporary  permits  ad- 
I  mitting  milk  and  cream  into  the  United 
I  States  have  been  issued.  Each  permit 
i  represents  a  shipper  who  may  obtain  his 
milk  from  1  to  100  or  more  dairy  farms. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale.  deputy  minister  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  agriculture, 
who  is  cooperating  with  the  F.  D.  I. 
Administration  in  this  work,  stated  at  a 
recent  conference  in  Washington  that  the 
Canadian  officials  are  ready  to  make 
sanitary  inspections  of  the  farms  from 
which  milk  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  physical  examinations  of  the 
herds  which  produce  the  milk.  He  said 
that  Canadian  herds  from  which  milk 
exported  to  the  United  States  originates 
will  be  tuberculin  tested  at  least  once  a 
year.  A  complete  system  of  inspection 
has  been  organized  and  approximately 
235  veterinarians  and  50  inspectors  of 
the  Canadian  department  have  been  au- 
thorized to  assist  in  making  these  in- 
spections,   he    said. 


CODLING-MOTH  PARASITE  DOES  WELL 

One  of  the  introduced  parasites  of  the 
codling  moth.  A-scogaster  ear-poeapsa, 
seems  to  be  well  established  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Yakima.  Wash.,  and  is  increasing, 
according  to  a  report  received  recently 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  In  1927 
a  block  of  58  unsprayexl  trees  about  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  point  of  original 
introduction  of  this  parasite  was  kept 
banded  and  examined  weekly.  From 
these  bands  24.S00  codiing  moth  worms 
were  taken  during  the  season,  of  which 
7.000.  or  31  per  cent,  were  parasitized. 
The  year  before  a  parasitism  of  22  per 
cent  was  found.  Approximately  1.300  of 
those  recovered  recently  have  been 
shipped  to  British  Columbia  for  introduc- 
tion there,  and  about  1,300  more  have 
been  distributed  to  various  places  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  rest  are  being 
held  until  spring,  when  they  will  be  sent 
to  various  apple-growing  districts  in  the 
Pacific  northwest. 


TERM  "ACID  PHOSPHATE"  MISLEADING 

Concurring  with  the  decision  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists to  change  the  term  "  acid  prosphate  " 
back  to  the  original  term  "  superphos- 
phate." Secretary  Jardine  has  announced 
that  hereafter  all  reference  to  this  ferti- 
lizer in  department  publications  and 
correspondence  will  be  under  the  term 
"  superphosphate,"    with    the    old    name 
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The  European  corn  borer  -was  first  found  in 
this  country  in  1917.  It  was  first  discovered 
in  the  western,  or  Lake  Erie,  area  in  1921-22. 
Since  then  it  has  teen  steadily  advancin;: 
upon  the  main  corn-growing  area  of  the 
country.  Each  year  the  extent  of  the  borer's 
spread  is  determined  by  scouts  trained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  detection  of  the 
insect.      Cornfields    in    all    townships    on    the 


border  of  the  area  known  to  be  infested  are 
searched  for  evidence  of  the  barer.  River 
valleys  leading  out  of  the  infested  area  are 
scouted  for  several  hundred  znilps  beyond  the 
region  of  known  infestation.  Areas  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  other  suspected  regions  are 
scouted  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the 
exact  boundary  of  the  infested  territory. 
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MEASURE  WOULD  AMEND 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 


Statements  on  Cotton  Prices  Would  Be 

Prevented  by  House  Amendment 

of   Appropriation    Bill 

Representative  Strong,  of  Kansas,  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
11806)  to  amend  the  Federal  reserve  act 
by  defining  certain  policies  toward  which 
the  Federal  reserve  system  should  be  di- 
rected. It  requires  the  Federal  reserve 
authorities  to  further  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  gold  standard,  to 
promote  the  stability  of  commerce,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  employment,  and  to 
assist  in  realizing  a  more  stable  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  Senator  Pine, 
of  Oklahoma,  has  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
3508)  which  purposes  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  make  the  board  more 
representative,  and  to  provide  for  proper 
control  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
credit  supply. 

The  House  has  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
(H.  R.  11577)  providing  that  none  of  the 
funds  that  would  be  appropriated  under 
the  bill  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  issues  or  causes  to  be 
issued  any  forecast,  oral  or  written,  with 
respect  to  future  prices  of  cotton.  As 
originally  drafted,  the  amendment  made 
this  regulation  cover  not  merely  cotton 
price  forecasts  but  statements  relating  to 
"  the  future  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  the  trend  of  same."  In  its  final 
form  "cotton"  is  substituted  for  "agri- 
cultural products." 

Research  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  means  of  controlling, 
conserving,  and  utilizing  rainfall  would 
be  provided  for  by  a  bill  (S.  3484)  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas. 
The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  investigations  made 
into  methods  of  preventing  erosion  of 
farm,  pasture,  and  wood  lands,  of  mini- 
mizing the  depositation  of  silt  in  reser- 
voirs and  the  overwash  of  inert  sands 
and  gravels  upon  farm  lands,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  discharge  of  water  and  silt 
into  streams  from  fields,  pastures,  and 
watersheds. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
relating  to  new  uses  for  cotton  would  be 
authorized  under  a  bill  (H.  R.  11579) 
introduced  by  Representative  Jones,  of 
Texas.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
"to  engage  in  technical  and  scientific 
research  in  American-grown  cotton  and 
(Continued  on  p.  3) 
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MANY  BANKS  WANT  MARKET  REPORTS 

Approximately  1,000  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  are,  at  their  own  request, 
on  the  mailing  lists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  receive  market 
reports  of  the  division  of  livestock,  meats, 
and  wool.  These  are  in  addition  to  a 
very  large  number  of  such  institutions 
receiving  the  information  as  supplied  by 
the  division  through  the  press,  radio,  field 
stations,  and  by  wire.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  banks  are  being  supplied 
weekly  reviews  designed  especially  to 
meet  their  requirements  for  concise  and 
dependable  livestock  market  information 
that  will  keep  them  and  their  clienteles 
in  touch  not  only  with  day-to-day  devel- 
opments but  provide  them  authoritative 
and  timely  analysis  of  the  general 
market  situation.  These  reports,  termed 
"  Bankers'  special,"  are  released  every 
Thursday  by  the  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis, 
and  St.  Joseph  offices  of  the  division.  In 
most  instances  the  reports  are  posted  on 
bulletin  boards  or  other  conspicuous 
places,  where  they  are  consulted  regu- 
larly by  large  numbers  of  stockmen  and 
other  patrons  of  the  banks. 


SLACKENING  NOTED  IN 
MOVEMENT  FROM  FARMS 


Bureau's   Estimates   Show  Marked  Di- 

minishmenf  in  tke  Net  Loss  of 

Agricultural   Population 

A  continuance  of  the  movement  of 
population  from  farms  to  cities,  but  at 
a  less  rapid  rate  than  in  preceding  years, 
and  an  increase  in  the  movement  from 
cities  to  farms,  is  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  bureau 
estimates  that  1,978,000  persons  left 
farms  last  year,  compared  with  2,155,000 
in  1926  and  1,900,000  in  1925.  Offsetting 
this  movement,  1,374,000  persons  moved 
from  cities  to  farms  last  year,  compared 
with  1,135,000  in  1926  and  1,066,000  in 
1925. 

These  figures  show  a  net  movement  of 
604,000  persons  from  farms  to  cities  for 
the  year,  compared  with  1,020,000  in 
1926  and  834,000  in  1925.  Only  a  small 
reduction,  however,  is  shown  in  farm 
population,  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  bringing  the  population  to  27,699,- 
000  persons  on  January  1,  1928,  compared 
with  27,892,000  on  January  1,  1927,  a  de- 
crease of  193,000  persons,  as  compared 
with  a  decrease  of  649,000  in  1926  and 
441,000  in  1925. 

(Continued  on  p.  S) 


ECONOMICS  EXTENSION 
BIG  TOPIC  AT  ITHACA 


Smith  Says  There  Is  Definite  Need  for 
Planning  to  Convey  Outlook  In- 
formation  to   Farmers 

The  aggressive  extension  of  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  economic  inform- 
ation which  research  has  already  made 
available  is  one  of  the  responsibilities 
which  cooperative  extension  workers 
should  begin  at  once  to  discharge,  said 
C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  of  the  depart- 
ment, at  a  conference  of  extension 
workers  of  the  Northeastern  States  at 
Ithaca,  N.  T.,  February  21-23.  He  said 
there  is  need  for  definite  planning  for 
conveying  to  the  farmer  through  the  ex- 
tension forces  which  now  exist  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  department's  agricul- 
tural outlook  material  and  forecasts  on 
intention  of  farmers  to  breed  and  plant. 
More  than  75  specialists  and  adminis- 
trators in  cooperative  extension  work 
from  the  department  and  the  Northeast- 
ern States  attended.  Twelve  States  were 
represented  ■ —  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  program  of  the  conference  outlined 
studies  of  developments  in  agricultural 
economics,  vegetable  gardening,  and 
home  management.  There  were  group 
meetings  of  specialty  groups  and  joint 
sessions  of  all  those  attending. 

The  discussions  of  the  economics  group 
were  concerned  largely  with  the  outlook 
material  prepared  in  the  department. 
The  point  was  brought  out  that  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  every  State  be 
represented  in  the  national  outlook  con- 
ferences held  in  the  department,  and  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  represen- 
tative attendance  of  economists  and  ex- 
tension executives  from  the  Northeastern 
States  in  Washington  for  the  preparation 
of  the  1929  outlook.  The  group  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  opportunity  of  taking 
back  to  the  States  the  national  view  of 
the  outlook  committee  would  be  of  great 
value  to  extension  people  and  the  farmers 
with  whom  they  work. 

The  specialists  of  the  vegetable-garden- 
ing group  said  they  expected  to  concen- 
trate on  better  grades  and  standards  for 
marketed  products.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  that  the  varieties  of 
vegetables  grown  for  market  should  be 
fewer  and  better.  The  group  decided  to 
direct  efforts  toward  a  greater  utilization 
of  outlook  information  in  the  marketing 
of  vegetables. 

(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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OUTLOOK  REPORTS  BEING 
DISTRIBUTED  IN  STATES 


Federal    Report    Being    Made    Part    of 
Extension  Programs  More  Exten- 
sively Than  Ever  Before 

According  to  reports  from  economists 
and  extension  workers,  the  agricultural 
outlook  campaign  is  proceeding  with  en- 
thusiastic support  in  many  States,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Special  State  and  regional  reports  cover- 
ing 35  States  are  being  distributed. 
Reports  are  being  distributed  in  a  few 
other  States  which  have  not  yet  reported 
to  the  bureau.  The  distribution  of  the 
Federal  report  has  been  more  extensive 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  requests 
for  charts  and  other  supplementary  ma- 
terial show  that  the  outlook  is  being 
made  a  part  of  the  program  of  extension 
meetings  to  a  considerably  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  other  years. 

Three  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  were  in  the  field 
for  several  weeks  in  February  assisting 
with  State  outlook  conferences.  Morde- 
cai  Ezekiel,  economist,  attended  17  meet- 
ings in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Missouri,  at  which  the  attendance  totaled 
approximately  2,500.  Thew  D.  Johnson, 
associate  economist,  took  part  in  nine 
economic  conferences  held  by  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  North  Dakota,  each  of 
these  conferences  lasting  two  days  and 
being  attended  by  200  to  300  farmers. 
J.  B.  Hutson,  assistant  economist,  as- 
sisted with  the  outlook  work  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 


HEARINGS  ON  FOOD  DEFINITIONS 

A  public  hearing  relative  to  a  definition 
and  standard  for  mayonnaise,  mayonnaise 
dressing,  mayonnaise  salad  dressing, 
will  be  held  by  the  food  standards  com- 
mittee at  the  office  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington at  10  a.  m.,  April  17.  At  10  a.  m., 
April  19  the  committee  will  hold  another 
hearing  at  the  same  place  relative  to 
definitions  and  standards  for  purified 
middlings  (wheat),  farina,  and  semolina. 
Those  unable  to  attend  these  hearings  in 
person  may  submit  their  views  in  writing 
any  time  before  or  during  the  hearings. 


FARM-PRODUCTS  INDEX  LOWER 

A  decline  from  137  to  135  in  the  index 
of  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  during 
the  period  from  January  15  to  February 
15  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  The  August,  1909- 
July,  1914,  five-year  period  is  used  as  a 
base  of  100.  The  decrease  for  the  month, 
says  the  bureau,  was  caused  by  a  decline 
in  the  poultry-products  index  on  account 
of  lower  egg  prices,  and  a  decline  in  the 
cotton  and  cottonseed  index.  The  index 
for  grains  advanced  3  points  in  response 
to  generally  higher  grain  prices,  espe- 
cially corn  and  oats,  and  the  index  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  up  11  points, 
largely  because  of  higher  potato  and 
apple    prices.    The    meat-animal    index 


advanced  1  point,  the  declining  hog  prices 
offsetting  part  of  the  advances  made  by 
other  meat  animals.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral advance  in  corn  prices  over  the 
country,  this  being  attributable  to  smaller 
market  receipts  the  first  half  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  also  to  possibly  increased 
feeding  demand  due  to  the  larger  number 
of  hogs  on  farms.  Wool  advanced  to  the 
highest  price  since  March,  1926,  a  reflec- 
tion of  low  stocks  and  continuation  of 
good  demand.  The  price  advance  in 
cattle  is  attributed  largely  to  a  reduction 
in  market  supplies  resulting  from  an 
apparent  tendency  of  farmers  to  build  up 
their  herds. 


The  control  of  coyotes,  gray  wolves, 
bobcats,  and  an  occasional  stock-killing 
bear,  by  means  of  trap  setting,  poison 
baits,  den  hunting,  and  hunting  with 
trained  dogs,  was  discussed  by  Stanley 
P.  Young,  biologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  in  a  talk  in  the  con- 
ference room,  office  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  Washington,  recently. 
Lantern  slides  were  used  to  illustrate 
methods. 


SLACKENING  NOTED  IN 

MOVEMENT  FROM  FARMS 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

The  decrease  in  net  cityward  move- 
ment is  considered  to  reflect  the  im- 
provement in  agricultural  conditions, 
disillusionment  of  those  who  sought  bet- 
ter economic  conditions  in  cities  and  who 
are  now  returning  to  farms,  and  the 
slight  slackening  of  industrial  employ- 
ment. A  survey  made  this  winter  showed 
that  87  per  cent  of  those  moving  from 
cities  to  farms  had  had  farm  experience. 

The  bureau's  figures  show  that  in  the 
New  England  States  65,000  persons  left 
the  farms  last  year  and  60,000  went  to 
farms;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  120,000 
persons  from  farms  and  94,000  persons 
to  farms;  East  North  Central,  303,000 
from  farms  and  220,000  to  farms;  West 
North  Central,  378,000  from  farms  and 
236,000  to  farms ;  South  Atlantic,  264,000 
from  farms  and  189,000  to  farms;  East 
South  Central,  253,000  from  farms  and 
167,000  to  farms;  West  South  Central, 
330,000  from  farms  and  206,000  to  farms  ; 
Mountain,  139,000  from  farms  and  98,000 
to  farms ;  Pacific,  126,000  from  farms  and 
104,000  to  farms. 


MYRIAD  ROBINS  USE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ROOST  AGAIN 


Flight  Cloud  of  Birds  More  Than  15  Square  Miles  of  Sky  in  Extent  Settles  in  Thickets  Near 
Ashboro — Wholesale  Killing  Is  Stopped 


For  many  years  vast  hordes  of  robins 
used  cedar  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashboro,  N.  C,  for  a  temporary  roosting 
place,  but  the  visitations  ceased  long  ago 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  roosts  by 
night  raiders  who  had  killed  the  birds 
by  wholesale.  In  January  of  this  year, 
however,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
birds  but  unknown  to  man,  robins  again 
sought  these  thickets  and  began  to  rees- 
tablish the  roost  in  the  shrubbery  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  along  both 
sides  of  a  stream  flowing  between  moun- 
tain ridges.  So  dense  was  the  flight  of 
the  birds  that  every  afternoon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren went  in  automobiles  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  roost  to  view  the  spectacle. 

About  4.45  p.  m.  the  robins  would  be- 
gin to  arrive,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
air  would  be  filled  with  them.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  robins  seemed  to  be 
dropping  out  of  the  heavens  into  the 
thickets,  and  it  would  be  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  any  lessening  could  be 
noted  in  the  arrivals.  The  flight  cloud 
was  described  by  witnesses  as  being  ap- 
parently more  than  15  square  miles  in 
extent,  a  mile  wide,  moving  for  half  an 
hour,  at  30  miles  an  hour.  The  numbers 
of  the  robins  at  the  roost  must  have  run 
well  into  seven  figures. 

Not  all  the  people  attracted  by  the 
spectacle  were  curious  sight-seers,  com- 
ing merely  to  gaze  and  to  wonder.  Some 
thoughtlessly,  and  others  probably  an- 
swering the  age-old  call  to  hunt  and  kill, 
repeated  the  raids  of  former  years,  be- 
ginning anew  the  destruction  of  the 
famous  roost  and  in  two  nights  wan- 
tonly slaughtered  hundreds  of  the  birds. 
When  the  roost  was  broken  up  in  for- 
mer years,  the  robins  were  not  protected 
by  Federal  law  and  international  treaty. 


To-day  the  robins  are  receiving  rigid 
protection  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  protecting  migratory  birds. 
Possibly  many  of  the  raiders  were  igno- 
rant of  the  changed  legal  status  of  the 
birds,  and  others  did  not  know  that  they 
were  killing  friends  of  man.  At  any 
rate,  the  raids  continued  until  local 
sportsmen  and  other  friends  of  the  birds 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  game  warden  and  a  member  of 
the  State  game  commission.  These  of- 
ficials called  in  United  States  Game 
Warden  W.  L.  Birsch,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  and  several  sports- 
men and  business  men  of  Ashboro  who 
had  been  active  in  trying  to  break  up  the 
raids  and  who  one  night  had  stopped  40 
or  more  men  from  molesting  the  birds. 

On  his  arrival  Warden  Birsch  found 
the  killing  already  under  control  through 
the  prompt  measures  taken  by  local  resi- 
dents. He  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation made  that  no  legal  action  be 
taken  looking  toward  prosecution  of  the 
raiders.  So  thoroughly  aroused  have 
the  people  been  by  the  wholesale  kill- 
ings that  public  sentiment  is  now  strongly 
against  any  further  molestation  of  the 
robins  or  disturbance  of  their  roost. 
The  action  thus  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  roost  has  served  to  inform  the 
public  regarding  the  legal  protection  of 
the  robins,  and  has  made  it  very  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  any  repetition  of 
the  raids  or  any  necessity  to  hale  the 
offenders  before  a  Federal  court. 

W.  C.  Henderson,  associate  chief  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  has  written 
letters  to  sportsmen  and  others  of 
Randolph  County,  of  which  Ashboro  is 
the  seat,  praising  them  for  their  efforts 
in  assisting  Game  Warden  Birsch  to  stop 
the  killing  of  the  birds. 
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DAIRY  COOPERATIVES 
DO  A  HUGE  BUSINESS 


Great  Volume  of  Products  Sold  Through 

Producers'  Associations  in  1927 

Worth  $640,000,000 

Dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $640,- 
000,000  were  sold  through  cooperative 
associations  in  1927,  according  to  an 
estimate  based  on  reports  received  by 
the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  huge  sum  is  roughly  divided  among 
the  several  types  of  cooperatives  as  fol- 
lows :  Creamery  associations,  $250,000,- 
000;  milk-bargaining  associations,  $205,- 
000,000 ;  milk-distributing  associations, 
$140,000,000;  cheese  factories,  $33,000,- 
000;    cream   stations,   $12,000,000. 

Heavy  gains  in  the  volume  of  business 
handled  were  made  during  the  year  by 
the  creameries,  the  milk-bargaining  as- 
sociations, and  the  milk-distributing  as- 
sociations. One  group  of  creameries  in 
the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  dairy  section 
reported  sales  for  1927  more  than  $6,000,- 
000  larger  than  those  for  1926.  In- 
crease in  sales  was  also  reported  by  the 
larger  cooperative  creamery  enterprises 
in  a  number  of  the  States. 

Some  very  large  increases  in  gross 
sales  were  reported  by  the  milk-bargain- 
ing associations  operating  in  a  number 
of  the  larger  cities.  Several  of  the  milk- 
distributing  associations  also  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  gross  sales  in  1927. 

Many  of  the  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  bought  farm  supplies  for  their 
patrons,  the  value  of  which  would  in- 
crease the  total  volume  of  business  by 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

Measured  by  value  of  dairy  products 
sold  cooperatively,  the  leading  States  in 
1927  were  New  York,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  California,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  leading  States  in  cooperative  mak- 
ing and  marketing  of  butter  were  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  California. 
States  leading  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  cheese  were  Wisconsin  and  Oregon. 
The  States  leading  in  milk  marketing 
were  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

On  January  1  of  this  year  2,479  coop- 
erative associations  engaged  in  market- 
ing dairy  products  were  listed  by  the 
department.  These  associations  were 
classified  as  follows:  Creameries,  1,390; 
cheese  factories,  751 ;  milk-marketing  as- 
sociations, 119;  cream  stations,  102; 
milk  bargaining  associations,  40;  miscel- 
laneous enterprises,  77. 


IN  NEW  YORK  "APPLES  IS  APPLES" 

From  a  survey  of  consumer  prefer- 
ences in  the  New  York  City  market, 
recently  made  by  the  New  York  Market- 
ing Research  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, it  was  found  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  more  selective  in  buying 
their  apples  than  were  the  other  races, 
58  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  families  sur- 
veyed preferring  the  Mackintosh  as  an 
eating  apple  as  against  all  the  others 
offered.    There  are  300  or  400  varieties 


of  apples  grown  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  New  York  public  confines  itself 
pretty  much  to  about  15  of  them,  and 
only  8  of  these  15  seem  to  be  preferred 
by  any  considerable  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  survey.  The 
survey  indicated  that  the  citizen  of  New 
York  is  not  very  much  interested  in 
the  name  of  the  variety  of  the  apple 
he  eats,  but  has  been  buying  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  appearance  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  retail  merchant.  It 
developed  in  the  investigation  that  only 
a  few  consumers  knew  the  difference 
between  eastern  and  western  apples,  and 
that  to  most  housewives  an  apple  was 
simply  either  an  "  eating "  or  a  "  cook- 
ing" apple.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
housewives  interviewed  said  they  could 
not  identify  a  single  variety  of  apple 
at  the  dealer's  store. 


POTATO  SLIDES  FOR  CLUB  WORK 

A  series  of  lantern  slides,  No.  223, 
illustrating  methods  of  potato  growing, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  office  of  coop- 
erative extension  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry  and 
Entomology  for  the  use  of  county  exten- 
sion agents  and  local  leaders  in  instruct- 
ing 4-H  club  members  in  potato  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  There  are  53  slides 
in  the  series,  grouped  into  sections  on 
production,  soil  and  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed,  varieties  and  seed,  manures 
and  fertilizers,  seed  treatment  and  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  diseases  and  insects, 
harvesting,  marketing,  and  exhibiting. 
Brief  descriptive  notes,  which  may  be 
used  in  showing  the  slides  if  desired, 
accompany  the  series. 


MEASURE  WOULD  AMEND 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

its    by-products    and    their   present    and 
potential  uses,  including  new  and  addi- 
tional commercial  and  scientific  uses." 
Other  bills  introduced  are : 

SENATE 

S.  J.  Res.  109.  Brookhart  (Iowa).  Author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  a 
gift  of  certain  lands  in  Clayton  County,  Iowa, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
wild  life  and  fish  refuge  act. 

S.  3439.  Norbeck  (South  Dakota).  Author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
a  herd  of  musk  oxen  for  experimental  intro- 
duction into  Alaska. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  11803.  Morrow  (New  Mexico).  Au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  lands  in  New  Mexico  for 
stock-raising  purposes. 

H.  R.  11627.  Evans  (Montana).  To  provide 
for  the  protection  of  municipal  watersheds 
within  the  national  forests. 


The  bay  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  located  at  Lin- 
worth  Place  and  O  Street  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, is  now  using  a  new  machine  for 
determining  the  color  of  hay.  The  new 
machine  operates  on  the  same  principle 
as  one  constructed  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago  in  the  hay,  feed,  and  seed 
division  of  the  bureau  but  represents  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  one. 
The  old  machine  was  improved  by  J.  F. 
Barghausen,  senior  agricultural  technol- 
ogist of  the  bureau. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


PINEY-WOODS  FARMER  PLEADS  AGAINST  LIGHT  BURNING 

Half  the  People  here  is  against  setting  fires  But  they  are  like  me  they  can  do  nothing  about  it 
only  lose  there  home  if  they  make  a  Kick",  he  writes 


The  following  letter  was  written  to 
the  Forest  Service  in  Washington  by  the 
farmer  of  40  acres  of  rocky  hillside  land 
in  the  "  piney  woods  "  belt  of  the  South. 
It  is  such  a  splendid  homely  appeal  for 
protection  against  the  prevalent  practice 
in  certain  parts  of  the  South  of  "light 
burning"  the  woods  that  it  is  run  here 
as  a  bit  of  emphasis  on  a  problem  which 
is  of  considerable  moment  to  farmers 
where  light-burning  of  woodlands  is 
practiced.  Here  is  the  letter,  just  as  it 
came: 

"  I  have  been  receiving  lituture  from  you 
for  a  long  time  your  last  envelope  is  stamped 
prevent  forest  fires  which  very  much  consents 
me  and  lots  of  my  neighbors,  while  it  seems 
to  earetate  more  of  them. 

"  I  have  40  acres  of  rocky  hill  side  land 
10  of  it  cleared  and  in  cultivation  but  all 
fenced  I  have  just  come  in  after  burning 
leaves  in  side  and  out  to  Protect  my  fence 
which  cost  me  300  dollars  of  hard  earned 
money.  4  years  of  my  earnings,  if  I  dont 
burn  the  leaves  and  destroy  my  timber  the 
othed  fellow  will  do  it  for  me,  they  burn 
arount  there  fence  and  then  go  through  the 
woods  throwing  matches  in  all  directions,  we 
dare  not  leave  home  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  April  first  in  less  we  burn  inside  and  out 
and  destroy   what   little  timber  we  have  left 


"  all  my  trees  have  holes  in  them  at  the 
top  of  the  grountr  from  fire  and  they  soon 
fall  over  not  even  good  for  fence  Posts  this 
is  a  free  range  country  and  they  clame  burn- 
ing the  leaves  makes  the  wild  grass  grow 
better  but  it  dont  it  only  destroys  the  leaves 
and  vetation  that  god  has  giving  us  to  be 
left  on  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
land.  I  have  seen  places  in  other  states 
where  they  had  a  fire  warden  and  the  leaf 
mold  3  feet  deep  and  the  land  as  black  and 
rich  as  cream  the  same  kind  of  land  as  ours, 
if  It  were  not  for  this  range  burning  we  could 
a  ford  to  insure  our  homes  and  buildings,  but 
the  conditions  here  makes  insurance  be  come 
to  high,  every  one  must  burn  his  place 
whether  they  have  one  acre  or  a  hundred 
cleared  and  fenced  to  Protect  there  Self. 

"  Now  I  could  appeal  to  my  representee 
who  goes  from  this  district  to  Washington 
and  ask  him  to  use  his  good  offices  in  geting 
a  law  to  abolish  the  range  burning,  but  my 
home  Paper  would  publish  my  letter  and  an 
editorial  of  what  an  ungrateful  black  harted 
scoundral  I  was.  yes  it  would  even  tell  them 
I  was  worse  than  Judas  the  trator  in  the 
scripture  who  sold  crist  for  his  sexton  masters 
gold  there  would  be  a  mass  meeting  and 
every  one  would  be  invited  to  see  me  stretch 
himp,  now  cant  you  People  use  your  influ- 
ence with  the  Powers  to  be  or  the  represente- 
vers  at  Washington  to  abolish  the  burning  of 
the  woods  every  spring  by  giving  us  a  fire 
warden 

"  we  have  some  fine  timber  here  but  it 
wont  be  so  long,  I  would  of  had  30  acres  of 
good  timber  if  it  was  not  for  the  fires,  half 
the  People  here  is  against  setting  fires  But 
they  are  like  me  they  can  do  nothing  about 
it  only  lose  there  home  if  they   make  kick." 
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AN  ERROR  CORRECTED 

On  page  3  of  The  Official  Recoed  of 
February  29,  the  lower  part  of  the  head- 
ing of  the  article  headed  "  Forester  Sus- 
tained in  Land  Controversy,"  shonld  have 
read  "Attorney  General  says  Northern 
Pacific  already  has  5,000,000  acres  it  is 
not  entitled  to."  The  error  was  in  saying 
"  Great  Northern  "  instead  of  "  Northern 
Pacific"    The  article  itself  read  correctly. 


FIFTEENTH  AMARYLLIS  SHOW  HELD 

The  fifteenth  annual  amaryllis  show 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
held  at  the  department  greenhouses  in 
Washington  March  5-12.  Mrs.  Jardine, 
wife  of  the  Secretary,  was  hostess  at  a 
preliminary  showing  for  the  women  of 
the  cabinet  and  diplomatic  corps  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  opening  day.  All  of  the 
1,200  bulbs  on  display  were  hybrids 
originated  by  the  department,  many  of 
which  are  new  seedlings  in  flower  for 
the  first  time.  Practically  every  bulb 
had  produced  two  stems,  and  each  stem 
bore  from  one  to  six  blooms.  Although 
there  was  a  wide  range  of  color,  the 
blooms  ranging  from  red  to  white,  there 
was  a  greater  abundance  of  the  lighter- 
colored  ones  than  formerly.  Only  re- 
cently have  the  department's  florists  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  white  amaryllis. 
The  first  amaryllis  show  was  held  in  1912 
with  only  a  few  department  workers  and 
others  as  visitors.  Since  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  1914  and  1915,  when  no 
shows  were  held,  the  annual  attendance 
has  reached  many  thousands. 


TREES  IMPORTANT  ON  PLAINS 

The  plan  for  assisting  farmers  to  grow 
trees  for  windbreak  purposes  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains  region,  followed 
by  the  department's  dry-land  experiment 
station  at  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  was  discussed 
by  Robert  Wilson,  associate  arboricultur- 
ist of  the  station,  at  a  recent  conference 
of  extension  workers  and  others  in  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Washington.  He  said  the  following: 
The  absence  of  trees  is  an  important 
matter  to  the  farmer  on  the  Plains,  and 
the  climatic  conditions,  especially  the 
limited  rainfall  and  periods  of  drought, 
present  difficulties  in  tree  growing  which 


the  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  meeting.  The 
work  of  testing  tree  species  was  begun  by 
the  Mandan  station  in  1914.  In  1916  the 
first  cooperative  demonstrations  were 
started  on  farms  at  different  places  on 
the  Plains.  Of  the  large  number  of  far- 
mers who  volunteered  to  act  as  coopera- 
tors  when  the  plan  was  announced,  633 
were  able  and  willing  to  carry  on 
the  demonstrations.  Each  planting  was 
made  a  demonstration  in  planning  the 
most  advantageous  location  for  the  trees 
and  the  best  method  of  planting.  The 
owners  of  the  farm  and  the  visiting  far- 
mers did  most  of  the  actual  planting,  to 
familiarize  themselve  with  methods. 
Early  in  the  undertaking  it  was  found 
that  frequent  advice  was  needed  by  the 
farmers  in  methods  of  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
cooperators  and  assist  them  in  meeting 
difficulties  as  they  arise.  Nearly  300  of 
the  first  year's  demonstration  plantings 
have  survived  and  are  making  progress. 
Successive  plantings  have  been  made 
each  year,  and  there  are  now  1,544  co- 
operators  working  with  the  station  in 
shelter-belt  planting.  These  cooperators 
are  selected  by  the  county  agent,  if  there 
is  a  county  agent  in  the  county,  and  the 
experiment  station  furnishes  the  trees, 
planting  plans,  and  instruction.  The 
first  shelter  belts  have  now  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  serve  as  protection  for  the  co- 
operative demonstration  fruit-tree  plant- 
ings now  being  made,  a  requisite  for  in- 
itiating such  a  demonstration  being  that 
the  farmer  must  have  a  shelter  belt, 
either  a  demonstration  planting  or  one 
which  he  has  established  himself.  The 
shelter  belts  are  helpful  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  vegetable  gardening  and  the  plant- 
ing of  small  fruits  and  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs. 


MISS  HOOVER  LEAVES  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Hoover,  specialist  in 
milk  utilization,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, resigned  from  the  bureau  February 
29,  to  become  director  of  the  women's 
research  and  home  economics  department 
of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  She  entered  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917,  to 
direct  the  cottage-cheese  campaigns  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  a  work 
started  as  a  war  measure  to  promote  the 
use  of  skim  milk  as  human  food,  which 
was  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  de- 
partment, the  State  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  various  civic  and  welfare 
organizations.  After  the  war  the  States 
gradually  assumed  full  responsibility  in 
the  cottage-cheese  work,  and  from  1919 
Miss  Hoover's  efforts  were  directed  en- 
tirely toward  the  carrying  out  of  milk- 
for-health  programs.  Seventy-six  cam- 
paigns were  conducted  in  31  States  and 
more  than  1,000,000  persons  were  reached. 


H.  J.  Baker,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
cooperative  extension  service,  is  conduct- 
ing a  national  study  of  extension  methods. 
An  analysis  of  extension  publications  and 
news  service  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost  is  the  major  feature  of  the  survey. 
The  survey  was  begun  February  1. 
Director  Baker  will  resume  his  work  in 
New  Jersey  on  July  L 


NEW  ENGLAND  OFFICES  MERGED 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
combined  the  work  of  the  New  England 
research  council  and  that  of  the  crop  and 
livestock  estimating  service  in  New  Eng- 
land on  March  L  Frederick  V.  Waugh, 
research  agent  in  marketing,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  council 
on  that  date,  succeeding  H.  I.  Richards, 
who  resigned  February  29.  Mr.  Waugh 
will  also  have  general  charge  of  the  crop- 
reporting  work  of  the  bureau  in  New 
England.  The  office  of  the  research 
council  has  been  moved  to  261  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  and  merged  with  the  office 
of  the  division  of  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates. Chester  D.  Stevens,  associate 
agricultural  statistician,  will  continue  to 
have  direct  charge  of  the  crop  estimating 
work,  under  Mr.  Waugh.  The  merging 
of  the  two  activities  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  nearly  a  year,  and  was 
decided  upon  after  a  conference  in 
Boston  February  27  of  commissioners  of 
agriculture  and  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  New  England 
States  with  Nils  A.  Olsen,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  W.  F.  Callander,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates. 
The  State  agencies  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  merger.  It  is  believed  that  the  new 
arrangement  will  make  possible  the  un- 
dertaking of  new  lines  of  research,  and 
also  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  New 
England  crop  reporting  service  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  through  the  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Waugh  has  served  the  New 
Jersey  department  of  agriculture  for 
three  years  as  specialist  in  marketing 
research,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  one  year  as  extension  economist, 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  as  director  of  the 
division  of  markets  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 


BOTTLES  MAKE  GOOD  SCALE  CHECKS 

In  discussing  the  need  for  a  simple  and 
practical  standard  weight  for  use  in 
checking  the  accuracy  of  farm  scales, 
C.  A.  Briggs,  livestock  weight  supervisor 
of  the  department,  told  representatives  of 
the  National  Scalemen's  Association, 
meeting  in  Chicago  March  8,  that  experi- 
mentation two  years  indicates  that  ordi- 
nary glass  bottles  filled  with  shot  or 
nails  and  sealed  with  sealing  wax  may 
serve  the  purpose  very  well.  He  said 
that  a  set  of  weights  calibrated  to  check 
with  Government  standard  has  varied 
less  than  1  grain  per  pound  during  a 
two-year  period,  and  that  this  is  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  considering  the  fact 
that  there  are  7,000  grains  in  a  pound. 
He  said  he  believed  that  repairmen  and 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  may 
find  these  bottle  weights  useful  for  office 
working  standards,  and  also  good  field 
standards  if  they  are  handled  carefully 
and  not  broken.  Their  breakability,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  their  chief  virtues,  he  said, 
for  if  they  are  hit,  dropped,  or  abused 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  accuracy  is 
affected  they  will  generally  break  and  be 
destroyed,  whereas  metallic  weights  are 
often  abused  and  retained  in  use  when 
inaccurate. 
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Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 

General  Regulations,  No.  42,  Supplement  No.  1, 
1928.— Standard  Form  of  Application  for  Set- 
tlement by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
Amounts  Due  Deceased  or  Incompetent  Civil- 
ian Employees,  Officers,  and  Enlisted  Men  in 
the  Military  Service,  and  Public  Creditors  of 
the  United  States 

1.  Application  for  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  claims  covering  amounts 
due  deceased  or  incompetent  creditors  of  the 
United  States  will  be  made  as  hereinafter 
provided  on  standard  Form  No.  1055. 

2.  The  claims  to  be  applied  for  on  the 
standard  form  embrace  arrears  of  pay,  etc., 
of  deceased  or  incompetent  civilian  employees 
of  the  various  departments  and  independent 
establishments,  and  deceased  or  incompetent 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, payments  due  deceased  or  incompetent 
individual  contractors  or  other  deceased  or 
incompetent  public  creditors  of  the  United 
States  for  supplies  furnished  or  services  per- 
formed, and  claims  of  whatever  character 
against  the  United  States  covering  amounts 
due  deceased  or  incompetent  creditors  which 
are  for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  adjust 
by  direct  settlement. 

3.  The  standard  form  will  also  be  used  for 
making  claim  for  payment  of  unpaid  checks 
or  warrants  drawn  to  the  order  of  Government 
creditors  as  payees  but  which  can  not  be  paid 
because  of  their  death  or  incompetency.  This 
requirement  applies  not  only  to  checks  drawn 
by  disbursing  officers  by  whatever  title  known 
but  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  based 
on  warrants,  and  to  pension,  civil-service  retire- 
ment, and  all  other  classes  of  Government 
checks  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  or  other  authorized  Government  deposi- 
tory, except  checks  drawn  on  local  banks  by 
postmasters  under  authority  of  section  3847, 
Revised  Statutes  (amended),  and  interest 
checks  on  the  public  debt. 

4.  The  provision  of  General  Regulations  No. 
42,  April  6,  1925,  Circular  No.  5,  April  25, 
1922,  and  Bulletin  No.  2,  May  22,  1922,  in  so 
far  as  they  conflict  with  these  regulations  and 
with  standard  Form  No.  1055  and  the  instruc- 
tions contained  thereon  are  hereby  rescinded. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  these  regulations  each 
department  and  independent  establishment  is 
requested  to  make  requisition  at  once  upon 
the  Public  Printer  for  a  supply  of  the  standard 
form,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  him  to 
destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  old  plates 
and  type  matter  pertaining  to  like  forms  now 
in  use.  In  so  doing  it  is  understood  and 
agreed  by  said  departments  and  establish- 
ments that  they  thereby  consent  to  the  plan 
of  combining  all  the  requisitions  submitted 
and  printing  one  edition  of  the  form  to  be 
placed  in  stock  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  subject  to  their  order,  and  that  they 
authorize  the  Public  Printer  to  prorate  the 
cost  of  printing  and  render  bill  against  each 
department  and  establishment  for  its  propor- 
tionate share  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
blanks  ordered  by  it.  This  procedure  will  be 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
or  oftener  as  may  be  required  by  the  Public 
Printer.  The  certification  by  the  Public 
Printer,  or  by  his  authority,  that  the  blanks 
covered  by  a  bill  have  been  printed  and  placed 
in  stock  subject  to  order  of  a  department  or 
establishment  concerned,  or  partly  placed  in 
stock  and  partly  delivered  to  said  department 
or  establishment,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  delivery  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  if  otherwise  correct  may  authorize 
payment  of  the  bill  as  provided  by  law. 

6.  Authority  is  granted  to  consume  the 
printed  supply  on  hand  of  approved  forms  of 
application  for  payment  of  the  claims  herein 
described,  provided  that  the  Public  Printer 
shall  be  notified  at  once  of  the  quantity  of  old 
forms  on  hand  and  the  length  of  time  which 
it  is  estimated  they  will  last. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Chief  of  Drug  Control.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  27. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  vacancies  occurring  In 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications.  The 
entrance  salary  is  $5,200  a  year.     The  duties 


are  primarily  administrative.  The  chief  of 
drug  control  must  direct  the  work  involved  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  as  they  apply  to  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. This  involves  not  only  the  supervision 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Drug  Control  Unit, 
consisting  of  approximately  22  people,  includ- 
ing medical  officers,  chemists,  and  pharma- 
cologists, but  also  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  field  force  in  applying  the  law  to 
interstate  shipments  of  drug  products.  His 
primary  business  will  be  a  determination  of 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment work  on  drugs,  the  particular  projects 
to  be  engaged  in  during  any  specific  period,  to 
determine  what  cases  are  sufficiently  flagrant 
to  warrant  prosecution,  and  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  latest  developments  in  the  drug- 
manufacuring  industry  and  in  medical  science. 
There  will  be  a  great  many  direct  contacts 
with  representatives  of  the  industry  itself,  re- 
quiring tact,  firmness,  and  good  judgment. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
a  written  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  and  experience. 

Junior  Home  Economics  Specialist.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  April  14.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission 
cards,  and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the 
close  of  receipt  of  applications.  The  exam- 
ination is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  _  and 
vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salary  is 
$1,860  a  year.  Applicants  must  qualify  in 
one  of  the  following  optional  subjects :  Eco- 
nomics, foods  and  nutrition,  and  textiles  and 
clothing.  For  this  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  women  are  preferred.  Com- 
petitors will  he  rated  on  practical  questions 
on  the  optional  subject  selected  and  a  thesis 
to  be  handed  to  the  examiner  on  the  day  of 
the  examination. 

Junior  Agricultural  Economist  (Cotton  Mar- 
keting). Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  March  24.  The  date  for  as- 
sembling of  competitors  will  be  stated  on  ad- 
mission cards,  and  will  be  about  10  days  after 
the  close  of  receipt  of  applications.  The  ex- 
amination is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  The  salary 
range  of  this  position  is  from  $1,860  to  $2,400 
a  year.     For  appointment  in  Washington,   D. 

C,  the  entrance  salary  will  be  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  the  range.  For  appointment  to  the 
field  service  the  entrance  salary  may  be  at 
any  rate  within  the  range  stated,  varying  with 
the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  headquarters 
where  the  vacancy  occurs.  The  duties  will  be 
to  assist  in  economic  investigations  concern- 
ing the  marketing  of  cotton,  to  compile  and 
interpret  data  collected  in  such  investigations, 
and  to  edit  and  prepare  the  material  resulting 
therefrom.  For  this  position  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economies  men  are  desired. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  en  practical  ques- 
tions on  cotton  marketing  and  manufacturing, 
and  a  thesis. 

Assistant  Home  Economics  Specialist  (Textiles 
and  Clothing>.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  April  3.  The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications  for  duty  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salary 
is  $2,400  a  year.  The  duties  are  to  assume 
responsibility  for  carrying  out,  under  direct 
supervision,  investigations  dealing  with  the 
use  and  care  of  fabrics  made  of  fibers  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  This  will  involve  the 
designing  of  garments  and  houeshold  articles 
and  the  testing  of  their  suitability  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  appointee  will  also 
assist  the  person  in  charge  in  the  planning 
of  such  investigations  and  in  the  analysis  and 
presentation  of  the  results  in  either  technical 
or  popular  form.  For  this  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  women  are  de- 
sired. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  thesis  or  publication. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


NEW  BOOKS 

By  Experiment  Station  People 


HONEY  PLANTS  OF  IOWA.  By  Dr.  L.  H. 
Pommel,  head  of  the  department  of  botany, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  chief  botanist  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
and  Charlotte  M.  King,  assistant  chief  bota- 
nist of  the  Iowa  station.  800  p.,  fully  illus- 
trated, the  Power  Press,  Ames,  Iowa. 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  characters, 
distribution,  and  value  of  about  400  plants 
visited  by  honey  bees.  Describes  honey  pro- 
duction in  relation  to  conditions  of  environ- 
ment, and  records  the  visitation  of  bees 
during  the  period  of  bloom  under  varying 
conditions  of  weather,  season,  daylight,  tem- 
perature, and  precipitation.  Gives  informa- 
tion on  a  wide  line  of  subjects  related  to 
pollination  and  bees,  to  nectar  production  in 
flowers,  and  to  the  history  of  these  subjects. 
Some  years  ago  the  beekeepers  of  Iowa  re- 
quested the  Iowa  station  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  honey  plants  of  the  State.  The 
collection  and  preparation  of  the  material  in 
the  book  has  covered  a  period  of  15  years. 
The  work  is  probably  the  most  extensive  con- 
tribution on  this  subject  that  has  been  made 
by  any  writer,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly 
valuable  and  of  great  service  to  apiculture. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  beekeepers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

CHEMISTRY   AND    SOILS 

P.  H.  Royster,  associate  chemical  engineer, 
fertilizer  and  fixed-nitrogen  investigations,  has 
been  given  the  1928  Johnson  award  from  a 
fund  established  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson,  jr., 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  pioneer 
in  blast-furnace  research  in  America  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  1920,  was  a 
consulting  steel-plant  engineer  and  was  chair- 
man of  several  committees  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  award  is  made,  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  to  "  some  promising  engi- 
neer, not  over  40  years  of  age,  because  of 
meritorious  research,  invention,  or  contribu- 
tion to  the  professional  literature  of  iron  and 
steel  along  the  lines  of  blast-furnace  process." 
Mr.  Royster  has  written  numerous  papers  on 
blast-furnace  work,  and  is  now  investigating, 
at  the  fixed-nitrogen  research  laboratory  the 
practicability  of  producing  phosphoric  acid 
for  fertilizer  purposes  by  volatilization  in  the 
blast  furnace. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in 
Washington,  the  evening  of  March  3,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Lore  A.  Rogers,  in  charge  of  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  and  acting  chief  of  the  bureau  since 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  C  W.  Larson.  Doctor 
Rogers  was  presented  a  book,  u  Fundamentals 
of  Dairy  Science,"  written  by  28  present  and 
former  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  of 
the  bureau,  and  dedicated  to  him  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  quarter  century  of  research  work 
in  the  bureau.  Fifty-three  persons  were  pres- 
ent. Following  the  dinner,  Dr.  William  Mans- 
field Clark,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
medical  school,  talked  reminiscently  of  the 
dairy  research  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment Dr.  W.  C.  Frazier,  associate  bacteriol- 
ogist  presided   during  the  program. 


Rapid  recent  growth  of  the  association 
is  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  by  the  Calavo  Growers  of 
California,  formerly  the  California  Avo- 
cado Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 
In  five  months  in  1926  monthly  produc- 
tion increased  from  about  17,000  pounds 
to  nearly  100,000  pounds  per  month. 
This  increase  necessitated  rapid  increase 
in  shipments  and  the  development  of  new 
departments  to  handle  activities  and 
cope  with  problems.  Traffic,  advertising, 
field,  research,  and  legal  departments 
were  organized. 
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Source,     Character,    and    Treatment    of    Potato 
Sets.      (Technical  Bulletin  5-T.)      By  William 
Stuart,    horticulturist;    W.    C.    Edmuudson, 
associate    horticulturist;    P.    M.    Lombard, 
assistant  horticulturist ;   and  G.  W.   Dewey, 
formerly    assistant    horticulturist,    office    of 
horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Pp. 
35,  figs.   11.     December  1927. 
Comparative  studies  are  presented  regarding 
the  relative  merits  of  apical  and  basal  sets,  of 
sets    from    normal    and    oversized    tubers,    of 
mature    and    immature    seed,    and    of    greened 
and  ungreened  seed.     It  was  found  that  basal 
sets  from  3-ounce  Irish  Cobbler  tubers  gave  a 
slightly    larger    yield    than    apical    sets.     The 
reverse  was   found   to   be   true   when   4-ounce 
tubers  were  used.     In  the  case,  of  the  Green 
Mountain  variety,  apical  sets  from  both  3  and 
4-ounce     tubers     outyielded     the     hasal     sets. 
Even-weight   sets    from    oversized   tuhers   gave 
practically  as  large  yields  as  those  from  nor- 
mal   sized    tubers.     This    makes    possible    the 
use  of  overgrown  unsalable  tubers  by  the  seed 
grower.     In  summarizing  the  results  obtained 
from   a   comparison   of   mature   and   immature 
seed  the  authors  found  no  striking  differences 
in  yield  at  three  of  the  four  points  where  the 
tests   were   conducted.     Significant   differences 
in    favor    of    immature    seed    were    noted    at 
Jerome,  Idaho.     The  same  results  were  noted 
also    in    the    case    of    greened    and    ungreened 
seed ;   that  is,   significant  differences  in  favor 
of    immature    seed    were    noted    only    in    the 
Jerome,  Idaho,  tests. 

Amendments  to  the  Regulations  Respecting  Game 
Animals,  Land  Fur-Bearing  Animals,  Game 
Birds,  Nongame  Birds,  and  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
Birds  in  Alaska.  (Alaska  Game  Commission 
Circular  4-C.)  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
Pp.  4.     January  1928. 

These  amendments  become  effective  April  1. 
Most  important  of  the  provisions  is  one  con- 
tinuing the  close  season  on  beavers  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula.  All  skins  of  heavers  and 
martens  legally  imported  or  taken  are  now 
required  to  be  sealed  by  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission  or  its  authorized  representatives 
within  90  days  after  taking  or  importing. 
When  skins  are  to  be  shipped,  the  packages 
containing  them  must  hereafter  be  marked  on 
the  outside  to  show  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
seals  of  any  beaver  or  marten  skins  in  the 
package,  and  these  numbers  must  also  be  en- 
tered on  the  reports  of  shipment  that  are 
required  by  law. 

Some    Mushroom    Diseases    and    Their    Carriers. 
(Circular  27-C.)      By  Vera  K.  Charles,  asso- 
ciate pathologist,  office  of  mycology  and  dis- 
ease survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
C  H.  Popenoe,  associate  entomologist,  divi- 
sion of  truck-crop  insects,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology.    Pp.   10.     February   1928. 
Designed  to  be  of  practical  usefulness  in  the 
control   of  diseases  and  insects  which   injure 
mushrooms.       The    serious    financial    loss    to 
mushroom  growers  caused  by  fungous  diseases 
and  insects  makes  it  highly  important  to  prac- 
tice  definite   measures   for   control.      In   addi- 
tion to  insect  injury  caused  by  mutilation  or 
spotting,  insects  are  found  to  be  direct  carriers 
of  disease.      Spores   of   fungi   causing  disease 
adhere  to   the  feet,  wings,   or  other  parts   of 
insects    and    are    carried    to    great    distances, 
thus  infecting  new  houses  and  spreading  the 
disease.      Practical    directions    are    given    for 
control  through  scientific  sanitation  and  fumi- 
gation.    These  measures  are  applicable  to  large 
as  well  as  small  growers.     The  fungous  dis- 
eases  of  mushrooms   considered   in   the   paper 
do  not  produce  disease  in  humans  but  prevent 
the    normal    development    of    the    crop.      The 
mushroom  beds  in  which  disease  is  present  do 
not  develop  at  all  or  the  mushrooms  are  mis- 
shapen, soft,  and  unpleasant  in  odor  and  unfit 
for  food. 

Sheep  and  Goat  Lice  and  Methods  of  Control  and 
Eradication.  (Leaflet  13-L.)  By  Marion  Imes, 
veterinarian,  zoological  division  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  P.  8,  figs.  3.  January 
1928. 

This  leaflet  is  a  popular  discussion  for  the 
information  of  livestock  owners.  It  describes 
the  parasites  and  discusses  methods  of  pre- 
venting and  controlling  infestation.  Since 
sheep  and  goats  are  often  handled  together, 
especially  on  western  ranges,  the  leaflet  deals 
with  practical  means  for  treating  both  classes 
of  animals  in  a  similar  manner.  Dipping  In 
certain  solutions  is  the  preferred  method  of 
controlling  and  eradicating  the  lice. 


Wild   Tobaccos    (Nicotiana    Trigonophylla   Dunal 
and    Nicotiana    Attenuata    Torrey)    as    Stock- 
Poisoning  Plants.      (Technical  Bulletin  22-T.) 
By  C.  Dwight  Marsh,  associate  physiologist  in 
charge  of  investigations  of  stock  poisoning 
by  plants,  A.  B.  Clawson,  associate  physiol- 
ogist,   and    G.    C.    Roe,    junior   physiologist, 
pathological     division,     Bureau     of    Animal 
Industry.     Pp.  23,  figs.  14.     December  1927. 
Contains  results  of  experimental  work  with 
the  stock-poisoning  plants  mentioned,  and  dis- 
cussions  of   interest  to   livestock   owners.     It 
is   a   contribution    to    the    general    knowledge 
concerning    plants    which    may    be    dangerous 
to  livestock.     Both   of  the  wild  tobaccos   dis- 
cussed in  the  bulletin  are  distinctly  poisonous 
to   cattle,   sheep,   and  horses,   being  especially 
so  on  closely  grazed  ranges. 

Insects   Injurious   to   the   Rice   Crop.      (Farmers' 
Bulletin   1543-F.)      By  J.   W.   Ingram,   assist- 
ant   entomologist,    division    of    cereal    and 
forage  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.     Pp. 
17,   figs.    15.     December  1927. 
This    publication   is   intended    for   practical 
use  in  control  of  the  more  important  insects 
injurious    to    growing    rice.     Description,    life 
history,  habits,  and  control  methods  are  given 
for  the  rice  stink  bug,  the  rice  water  weevil, 
the  sugar-cane  moth  borer,  and  the  rice  stalk 
borer.     A  brief  discussion  of  some  minor  rice 
pests,  notably  the  sugar-cane  beetle,  the  south- 
ern corn  root  worm,  the  southern  grass  worm, 
and   the   chinch   bug,   is  given   also.     The  in- 
formation should   be  ef  use  wherever  rice  is 
grown. 

Inheritance  of  Awnedness,  Yield,  and  Quality  in 
Crosses   Between   Bobs,   Hard   Federation,   and 
Propo    Wheats    at    Davis,    Calif.      (Technical 
Bulletin  39-T.)     By  J.  Allen  Clark,  agrono- 
mist   in    charge,    western    wheat    investiga- 
tions,   Victor    H.    Florell,    associate    agrono- 
mist,   and    John    R.    Hooker,    scientific    aid, 
office  of   cereal   crops   and  diseases,   Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Pp.  40,  figs.  6.     February  192S. 
Gives  geneticists  and   agronomists  informa- 
tion   on    the   inheritance   of   wheat   characters 
under    Davis,    Calif,    conditions.     The    experi- 
mental  work   covers   F2   and   Fs   studies,   of   a 
triangle  of  crosses   involving  the   Bobs,    Hard 
Federation,  and  Propo  parents,  on  awnedness, 
shattering,  yield,  kernel  texture,   crude-protein 
content,  and  the  product  of  yield  and  crude- 
protein   content,   and   data   on   correlation   for 
yield  and  crude-protein  content. 

Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow  at  Calving  Time.      (Leaf- 
let   lft-L.)     By    J.    B.    Shepherd,    associate 
dairy  husbandman,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try.    Pp.  4,  figs.  1.     January  1928. 
This  leaflet,  written  in  popular  style,  relates 
to  the  care  of  the  dairy  cow  at  calving  time 
and    during    a    short    period    both    before    and 
after  calving.     Among  the  topics  discussed  are 
feeding,  care  of  the  new-born  calf,  and  treat- 
ment for  congested  udder  and  milk  fever.     In- 
tended  for   farmers,    4-H    club    members,    and 
extension  workers. 

Soil    Survey   of   Polk   County,    Oreg.     By   E.    F. 

Torgerson  and  Charles  Hartman.  jr..  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Pp.  40,  pis.  3,  fig.  1,  map.  1.  (From 
F.  O.  Soils,  1922.) 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  these  publi- 
cations for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 


address  points  where  the  stations  are  located  in 

the  State*  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 

below. 

The  farm  tax  problem  in  Arkansas.  C.  O. 
Brannen.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  223,  63  p., 
14  figs.     Feb.,  1928.)     Fayetteville. 

Value  of  some  of  the  glass  substitutes  in  grow- 
ing chicks.  R.  L.  Cochran  and  H.  A.  Bit- 
tenbender.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  246,  p.  169- 
184,  14  figs.     Jan.,  1928.)      Ames. 

Seed  treatment  for  corn  diseases.  •  I.  E. 
Melhus  et  al.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  108,  16  p., 
11  figs.     Jan.,  1928.)      Ames. 

The  phlox  plant  bug  (Lopidea  davisi  Knight). 
E.  N.  Cory  and  P.  A.  McConnell.  (Mary- 
land Sta.  Bui.  292,  p.  15-22,  11  figs.  Sept., 
1927.)      College  Park. 

The  effect  of  overrun,  temperature,  and  com- 
position on  the  dipping  losses  of  ice  cream. 
H.  R.  Bierman.  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  293, 
.  p.  23-34.     Sept.,  1927.)     College  Park. 

Outfield  experimental  results,  Creek  County, 
for  1925,  1926,  1927.  H.  C.  Potts.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Bui.  172,  .8  p.  Feb.,  1928.) 
Stillwater. 

Outfield  experimental  results,  Nowata  County, 
for  1925,  1926,  1927.  H.  C.  Potts.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Bui.  173,  6  p.  Feb.,  1928  j 
Stillwater. 

The  chemical  composition  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  (1926-27  report).  R.  H.  Robin- 
son and  C.  F.  Whitaker.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ. 
84,  15  p.     Jan.,  1928.)       Corvallis. 

Forward  steps  in  farm  science.  Annual  report 
of  the  director,  1926-27.  H.  L.  Russell  and 
N.  Clark.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  396,  134 
p.,  34  figs.     Dec,  1927.)      Madison. 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 

The  Office  of  Information  announces 
the  following  changes  in  the  mailing 
lists: 

Lists  established 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

REI 

Agricult  ural 
Economics. 

Instructors  in  real  estate  and 

land  economics. 

211 

Biological    Sur- 

Publications  on  mammals. 

217 

do.. - 

Publications  on  reptiles  and 
amphibians. 

218 

do 

All  publications  of  the 
bureau. 

404 

Grain  Futures.  . 

Business  publications. 

405 

_do 

PnmmifKio"  hnnsfts, 

406 

do 

Officials  of  contract  markets. 

407 

do 

Cooperative  associations. 

408 

do 

Dealers'  associations. 

409 

do..„    — - 

Economists. 

410 

d0 

Members  of  grain  economic 
associations. 

411 

do 

Grain  and  nulling  publica- 
tions. 

412 

do — . 

Press  agents. 

413 

do 

AA  heat  growers  associations 
in  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

414 

do 

Miscellaneous  individuals. 

Lists  discontinued 


Key 


Chemistry  and 
Soils. 

Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board. 

Forest  Service. . 


Title  of  list 


Field  men. 
Transportation  list. 
Woodland  owners. 


Merged  with  Code  30. 


Eighty-eight  banks  in  New  York  State 
helped  4-H  clubs  financially,  in  one  way 
or  another,  in  1927,  reports  the  Extension 
Service  News  published  by  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 


By  paying  bills  promptly  and  taking 
advantage  of  discounts  offered,  the  For- 
est Service  was  able  to  save  a  total  of 
$16,443  in  its  expenditures  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 
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COTTON-PICKING  MACHINES  ARE  PROVING  PRACTICABLE 

Though  the  Devices  Are  Still  in  the  Stage  Where  Further  Improvement  Is  Needed,  Manufac- 
turers Expect  Another  Year  to  Show  Much  Progress 


The  harvesting  of  cotton  by  machines  is 
now  a  practical  operation  on  farms  in  north- 
western Texas,  says  the  division  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  After  several  years  of  trial  and  modi- 
fication, certain  commercial  interests  have  de- 
veloped what  appears  to  be  a  practical  power 
cotton  picker,  and  farmers  in  northwestern 
Texas,  with  the  assistance  of  agricultural 
agencies,  have  devised  the  cotton  sled  or 
stripper.  Killing  frost  in  this  region  usually 
occurs  early  in  November,  and  invariably  the 
weather  is  cold  and  unsuited  for  picking  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  harvest  season.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
to  snap  or  hand  strip  cotton  after  frost,  as 
the  plants  usually  shed  their  leaves  soon  after 
frost  occurs  and  the  stems  become  too  brittle 
for  picking  without  pulling  the  entire  burr. 
In  seasons  of  adverse  weather,  low  prices  for 
cotton,  scarcity  of  labor,  or  high  charges  for 
picking  and  hand  snapping,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  adopt  rapid  and  more  economical 
methods  of  harvesting.  The  sled  method  was 
developed  under  these  conditions  and  has  been 
used  quite  successfully  for  several  seasons. 

The  sleds  are  commonly  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  operated  by  one  or  two  men.  The 
two  principal  types  of  sleds  used  are  the 
finger  and  the  slot  types.  On  the  finger  type 
the  front  end  of  the  sled  box  either  is  open 
or  has  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  stripper 
fingers  which  are  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  sled.  The  stripping  action  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  that  of  stripping  the  leaves  from 
a  small  branch  of  a  tree  by  drawing  it  through 
the  fingers  of  one's  hand.  The  slot  type 
differs  from  the  finger  type  in  that  the 
stripping  is  done  by  a  narrow  slot  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  sled  from  front  to 
rear.  Toward  the  rear  of  the  machine  the 
slot  narrows  and  slopes  upward  so  that  the 
cotton  is  stripped  from  the  stalk.  In  north- 
western Texas  the  finger  type  is  used  more 
than  the  slot  type  because  of  the  small  stalk 
growth  of  the  cotton  plant  in  this  area.  Both 
types,  however,  are  very  effective  in  removing 
the  cotton  from  the  plants.     Well-constructed 


sleds  often  gather  as  much  as 
95  per  cent  of  the  cotton  from  the  plants. 

Improvements  in  ginning  machinery  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  ginner  to  handle 
machine-harvested  cotton.  Sledded  cotton  usu- 
ally contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  trash 
and  immature  bolls,  which  increase  the  gin- 
ning charges  and  lower  the  grade.  However, 
under  favorable  harvesting  conditions  sledded 
cotton  frequently  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  snapped  cotton  after  it  is  ginned.  At 
the  present  time  cleaners  for  farm  use  are 
being  tried  experimentally  by  several  com- 
panies. With  the  perfection  of  such  cleaning 
equipment  it  is  hoped  the  use  of  the  cotton 
sled  will  be  more  extensive. 

The  labor-saving  possibilities  of  such  har- 
vesting methods  have  led  several  manufac- 
turers of  farm  machinery  to  experiment  with 
different  types  of  machines.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  improving 
harvesters  of  the  sled  type.  Nearly  all  of 
these  harvesters  use  the  slot  idea,  but  the 
cotton  is  stripped  from  the  plants  by  revolv- 
ing snapping  rolls  or  by  lugs  attached  to  end- 
less chains.  The  snapping  rolls  are  either 
twisted,  perforated,  or  spiked  to  provide  a 
rough  surface  for  removing  the  cotton  from 
the  plants.  The  stripped  cotton  is  either 
raked  or  conveyed  from  beneath  the  snapping 
rolls  to  a  box  in  the  rear,  provision  being 
made  in  some  cases  to  screen  out  some  of  the 
dirt  and  trash.  The  endless-chain  type,  how- 
ever, has  no  separate  conveyors,  as  the  strip- 
per fingers  convey  the  cotton  to  the  box. 

Mechanical  pickers  have  been  developed  to 
the  point  where  they  do  satisfactory  work. 
One  of  the  most  promising  ones  is  of  the 
spindle  type,  which  has  been  built  for  both 
horse  and  power  operation.  These  machines 
do  little  damage  to  the  cotton  plant  and  are 
adapted  for  use  particularly  where  the  cotton 
plant  is  large  or  where  ripening  extends  over 
a  considerable  period.  Although  mechanical 
harvesting  is  not  yet  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  it  is  believed  a  good  start  has  been  made 
toward  lessening  the  cost  of  harvesting  cotton 
through  the  use  of  machinery  and  that  by 
next  year  much  further  progress  will  have 
been  made. 
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Back,  E.  A.,  and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology.) 
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February   1928. 
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Journal  of  Science,  vol.  28,  No.  1,  pp.  1-39, 
3  pis.,  January  1928. 

Fisher,  W.  S.  (Entomology.)  New  cactus 
beetles  II.  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Washington,  vol.  30,  No.  1,  pp. 
1-7,  January  1928. 

McGregor,  E.  A.  (Entomology.)  Descriptions 
of  two  new  species  of  spinning  mites.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Washington,  vol.  30,  No.  1,  pp.  11-14,  pis. 
1-2.     January  1928. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
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Barrett,  O.  W.,  and  Young,  R.  A.  (Plant  In- 
dustry.) Las  araceas  econ6micas.  Nuevas 
plantas  alimenticias  para  la  America  trop- 
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States,  Part  II.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
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Mitchell,  L.  C.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
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Centralized  grain  marketing  in  Canada. 
Cooperative   Marketing   Journal,    Jan.    1928. 

Ezekiel,  M.  (Agricultural  Economics.) 
Statistical  analysis  and  the  "  laws "  of 
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Gilbert,  J.  C.  (Agricultural  Economics.) 
Expanding  uses  for  cotton  seed  and  linters. 
Commerce  and  Finance,  February  1928,  p. 
356. 

Stanley  Louise.  (Home  Economics.)  What 
are  the  opportunities  in  research  in  home 
economics?  The  Home  Economist,  v.  6,  no. 
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Van  Deman,  Ruth.  (Home  Economics.) 
When  the  very  young  wear  rompers.  Child 
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[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations, 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
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in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
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TRAVEL 
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A  large  demand  for  the  department's 
series  of  educational  charts  on  breeds  of 
livestock  is  coming  in  from  the  schools 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada, reports  the  extension  service. 
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ECONOMICS  EXTENSION 

BIG  TOPIC  AT  ITHACA 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

The  group  discussing  home  manage- 
ment defined  the  homemaker's  job  as  one 
which  calls  for  care  of  the  house,  buying, 
care  of  children,  coordination  of  the  in- 
terests of  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  development  of  a  philosophy 
of  life  for  the  family  and  working  out 
the  relationship  of  the  home  to  the  com- 
munity, all  of  which,  it  was  stated,  has 
an  economic  background.  Studies  of  the 
managerial  aspects  of  home  making  now 
under  way  in  some  of  the  States  were 
reviewed  at  the  meeting.  The  extension 
program  in  child  guidance  in  New  York 
was  discussed.  This  work  in  New  York 
is  characterized  by  plans  which  make 
possible  the  concentration  of  time  and 
subject  matter  on  centers  in  which  all 
organizations  concerned  with  preschool 
children  will  cooperate  and  where  at- 
tendance of  the  same  mothers  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  project  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  cost  The 
project  consists  of  a  background  of  edu- 
cational psychology  and  its  application 
to  the  behavior  of  young  children,  with 
discussions  and  personal  conferences  by 
those  participating. 

Economic  problems  of  the  home  relat- 
ing to  production  were  discussed,  among 
them  being:  Production  and  distribution 
factors  as  they  influence  the  home,  con- 
sumption factors  as  they  influence  the 
home,  household  production  factors  as 
they  influence  the  home,  and  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  wealth  and  in- 
come in  the  home.  A  proposal  to  adapt 
to  home-management  research  some  of 
the  methods  used  in  industrial  efficiency 
studies  was  considered,  and  plans  along 
this  line  are  to  be  outlined  later.  The 
possibility  of  getting  the  cooperation  of 
home  makers  who  are  participating  in 
extension  work  to  assist  research  work- 
ers in  the  collection  of  facts  needed  in 
job  analysis  studies  was  discussed. 

At  the  general  session  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  next  regional  conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  T.  B.  Symons,  direc- 
tor of  the  Maryland  extension  service, 
was  elected  chairman,  and  A.  L.  Deering, 
county  agent  leader  of  Maine,  secretary, 
for  the  new  year. 

Those  attending  from  the  department  were- 
L.  S.  Tenny,  chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  ;  Mrs.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse,  acting 
in  charge,  economics  division,  and  Lucile  Rey- 
nolds, associate  home  economist  in  household 
refrigeration  studies.  Bureau  of  Home  Econo- 
mics ;  and  C.  B.  Smith,  chief ;  Florence  E. 
Ward,  in  immediate  charge  of  extension  work 
in  the  Eastern  States  ;  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  agri- 
culturist, extension  work  in  the  Eastern 
States ;  C.  H.  Schopmeyer,  associate  agricul- 
turist ;  Miriam  Birdseye,  nutrition  specialist ; 
H.  M.  Dixon,  farm  economist ;  and  C.  P.  Close, 
associate  horticultural  specialist,  of  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 


FARM  WOMEN  PUT  ON  PAGEANT 

Farm  women  participating  in  home- 
demonstration  activities  in  Adams 
County,  111.,  appeared  before  the  annual 
State  conference  of  extension  workers 
held  at  Urbana  recently,  in  a  pageant 
which  showed  how  the  home-demonstra- 
tion program  meets  the  needs  of  the 
farm  woman.  The  story,  as  told  by  the 
pageant,  related  how  the  farm  woman 
brought  to  the  extension  service  her 
problems    as    they    arose — clothing    the 


family,  selecting  and  preparing  the  food, 
making  the  home  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive, and  other  problems.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  requests  of  the  farm 
woman,  the  extension  service,  imperson- 
ated by  one  of  the  women,  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  bring  the  clothing  proj- 
ect, the  foods  project,  and  other  phases 
of  the  program,  these  parts  being  taken 
by  other  women  in  the  group.  The  farm 
woman's  last  request  was  for  aid  in  the 
care  and  training  of  her  child,  and  to 
illustrate  the  work  in  this  project  the 
child  care  and  training  specialist  and  a 
group  of  children  of  preschool  age  went 
on  the  stage  and  showed  by  their  activi- 
ties how  normal  home  conditions  can  be 
used  for  the  formation  of  good  habits. 


COOPERATIVES  EXPLAIN  METHODS 

Officials  of  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociations and  cooperative  extension 
workers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
recently  took  steps  to  get  a  better  mutual 
understanding  of  what  they  all  are  try- 
ing to  do,  says  B.  B.  Derrick,  extension 
specialist  in  cooperative  marketing,  who 
recently  returned  to  Washington  from 
those  States.  When  Mr.  Derrick  was  in 
South  Carolina  the  South  Carolina  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  association  invited 
all  county  extension  agents  of  the  State 
to  visit  its  offices  and  see  how  its  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  and  in  Georgia  the 
directors  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
association  visited  the  county  extension 
agents  and  explained  their  work.  In 
both  States  Mr.  Derrick  found  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  attitude  in  the  associa- 
tions and  among  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion people  toward  the  common  object 
of  marketing  the  products  of  the  two 
States  in  the  best  way.  The  associa- 
tions are  keeping  the  extension  workers 
well  informed  as  to  their  methods  of 
doing  business,  and  are  gladly  accepting 
suggestions  from  extension  workers. 
Extension  people  are  now  making  rather 
detailed  studies  of  local  and  State  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  cooperative 
marketing. 


Because  of  the  fact  that  fine-quality 
wild  pecan  trees  grow  on  land  that  is 
sometimes  flooded,  some  growers  have 
made  the  mistake  of  planting  pecans  in 
wet  soils.  Overflows  rarely  damage  pe- 
cans, but  for  good  development  the  pecan 
sbould  have  a  well-drained  and  friable 
subsoil,  through  which  the  tap  root  and 
laterals  may  extend  readily.  Soil  that  is 
wet  at  times  and  well  drained  at  others 
is  desirable.  Soils  that  stay  wet  kill 
the  trees.  Rich  alluvial  soils,  well 
drained  and  high  in  calcium  content,  are 
particularly  desirable  for  pecan  or- 
chards. 


The  Mississippi  State  forest  service  is 
advertising  through  the  press  of  the  State 
that  it  will  award  $10  for  the  best  slogan 
offered  for  use  in  the  observance  of 
American  forest  week,  which  is  in  April. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

BALTIMORE 

The  Baltusda  Club,  the  departmental 
club  of  Baltimore,  at  its  February  meet- 
ing directed  its  secretary  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  departmental  projects  not  rep-, 
resented  by  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  personnel 
of  these  projects  to  affiliate  with  the  club 
before  its  next  annual  meeting.  W.  C. 
Rohde,  county  agent,  Towson,  Md.,  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  Baltimore  police 
tagging  club  members'  cars.  Harold  An- 
derson, grain  supervisor,  grain  supervi- 
sion office,  said  his  office  had  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  the  city 
police  commissioner  in  regard  to  the 
tagging  of  official  cars,  and  had  been 
advised  by  the  commissioner  that  he 
would  consider  the  remission  of  penalties 
if  tags  were  forwarded  to  him  with  ex- 
planation of  circumstances.  Mr.  Ander- 
son agreed  to  forward  to  the  police  de- 
partment any  tags  and  explanations  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  club  members. 


The  comparatively  open  winter  left  a 
considerable  depth  of  frost  in  the  ground 
through  much  of  the  North,  which  means 
a  period  of  wet  land  and  muddy  roads. 


UTAH  STOCKMEN  STOP  FLOODS 

Forty  some  years  ago  disastrous  floods 
swept  Chalk  Creek  Canyon,  Fishlake  Na- 
tional Forest,  Utah,  choking  the  canyon 
with  bowlders  and  debris,  and  in  many 
places  washing  deep  gullies  in  the  bowl- 
der-strewn bottom  lands.  The  floods, 
more  or  less  severe,  occurred  at  frequent 
intervals  up  until  about  10  years  ago. 
The  people  of  the  agricultural  valleys 
below  this  drainage,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fillmore,  Utah,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  severity  of  such  floods  was 
aggravated  by  overgrazing  and  prema- 
ture grazing  on  the  Chalk  Creek  water- 
sheds. The  stockmen  in  the  Chalk  Creek 
canyon  section  are  now  taking  great  pre- 
caution to  do  what  they  can  to  forestall 
these  floods  and  regulate  the  water  sup- 
ply. They  temporarily  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  stock  on  the  range  and  shortened 
the  grazing  periods,  and  gradually  the 
vegetation  came  back  in  grass  and 
browse.  The  people  are  sure  that  the 
steps  that  were  taken  have  paid  hand- 
somely. The  range  has  improved  in  nu- 
tritive value,  stock  is  turned  off  at  the 
close  of  the  season  in  better  condition 
than  formerly,  and  no  flood  of  serious 
consequences  has  occurred  in  a  decade. 


The  olives  ordinarily  consumed  on  the 
American  table  are  green  olives  pickled 
whole  or  with  pits  removed  and  stuffed. 
In  Mediterranean  countries  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  use  the  ripe  fruit  after  it  has 
been  cured  in  salt  The  department  has 
introduced  into  the  United  States  a  new 
variety  of  olive  called  the  Barouni  olive, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  pickling 
ripe.  The  Barouni  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa.  An  original  introduced  stock  of 
three  trees  has  expanded  until  there  is 
now  a  total  of  about  100  acres  planted 
to  Barouni  in  California. 


In  seed  selection  and  seed  disinfection 
the  extension  people  concerned  with  the 
spreading  of  information  on  better  prac- 
tices have  often  found  it  desirable  to  get 
groups  of  growers  together  for  selecting 
or  disinfecting  their  seed  collectively. 
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EXPLORERS  BRING  BACK 
MANY  AFRICAN  GRASSES 


Kephart  and  Piemeisel  Collect  Hundreds 

of  Seeds  and  Plants  Which 

Will  be  Tested  Here 

After  nine  months'  absence  on  a  quest 
for  grasses  L.  W.  Kephart  and  R.  L. 
Piemeisel,  plant  explorers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  have  returned  from 
Africa  with  more  than  160  lots  of  seed 
of  different  grasses  and  forage  plants 
and  400  specimens  of  other  plant  life. 
Although  experience  leads  the  depart- 
ment to  hope  for  some  valuable  additions 
to  the  pasture  and  meadow  forage  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion, no  definite  value  can  be  assigned  to 
any  of  the  new  material  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  under  our  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate. 

New  grasses  to  lengthen  the  season  of 
green  pastures  and  meadows,  both  in  the 
South  and  the  North,  would  be  a  big 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  raising 
livestock  in  the  United  States.  With  this 
objective  in  mind,  the  two  grass  hunters 
tramped  more  than  300  miles  through 
the  highlands  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika, 
formerly  known  as  British  East  Africa 
and  German  East  Africa,  collecting  seed 
of  every  promising  plant  Their  collec- 
tion amounts  to  perhaps  75  per  cent  of 
the  forage  grasses  of  the  region. 

The  struggle  for  grass  is  an  age-old 
drama.  The  primitive  animal  husband- 
man, when  a  shortage  of  grass  threat- 
ened his  herds  and  flocks,  was  forced  to 
move  his  animals  from  the  region  of 
drought,  often  over  mountains  covered 
with  ice  and  snow  and  through  swollen 
streams,  to  distant  green  valleys  in  his 
yearly  quest  for  grass.  While  modern 
agronomic  practice  has  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated this  dramatic  struggle,  it  has  re- 
versed the  order  by  attempting  to  move 
the  grass  to  the  herds  and  flocks.  The 
struggle  for  grass  still  has  its  drama, 
even  in  the  most  civilized  countries. 

In  the  highlands  of  Kenya  and  Tan- 
ganyika, although  the  area  lies  on  the 
Equator,  Kephart  and  Piemeisel  suffered 
more  inconvenience  from  cold  than  from 
heat.  Mount  Kenya,  17,000  feet  high,  on 
whose  lofty  slopes  the  explorers  gathered 
many  promising  seeds,  is  the  only  snow- 
covered  spot  on  the  Equator.  The  equal 
lengths  of  day  and  night  on  the  Equator, 
together  with  the  cold  climate,  made  this 
region  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
length  of  day  has  a  profound  influence 
on  the  seeding  and  fruiting  of  plants, 
and  in  no  other  place  in  the  world  are 


(Continued  on  p.  2) 


NO  FREE  ACID  IN  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

In  connection  with  the  change  of  the 
trade  name  of  "acid  phosphate"  to  the 
original  term  "  superphosphate,"  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  by  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  the  atten- 
tion of  this  department  has  been  called  to 
statements  occurring  in  department  pub- 
lications of  20  or  more  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  acid  phosphate  was  a  cause 
of  acidity  in  certain  eastern  soils.  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  says  that  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  properly  man- 
ufactured superphosphate  (acid  phos- 
phate) of  recent  years  contains  no  free 
acid,  and  that  the  evidence  brought  out 
by  fertilizer  experiments  made  by  the 
department  and  by  several  State  experi- 
ment stations  shows  that  superphosphate 
(acid  phosphate)  is  not  a  cause  of  acid- 
ity in  soils  and  in  most  cases  does  not 
change  the  reaction  of  the  soil  appre- 
ciably one  way  or  the  other. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  STRIVE 
TO  WIN  NEWS  CONTESTS 


States   Promote   Publicity  Competitions 
in  Order  to  Make  Greater  Use 
of  Local  and  State  Press 

The  news  contest  for  county  extension 
agents  is  a  new  development  in  coopera- 
tive extension  work  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  effort  to  put  more  emphasis  upon 
the  matter  of  reporting  information  on 
extension  activities  to  the  public. 

The  first  contest  of  this  kind  was  con- 
ducted by  the  extension  service  of  Ar- 
kansas in  1926-27.  Louisiana's  first  con- 
test ended  shortly  after  Arkansas'  first, 
and  Louisiana  now  has  a  second  under 
way  which  will  close  August  1  this  year. 
The  extension  agents  of  North  Carolina 
voted  at  their  annual  conference  last  De- 
cember to  adopt  a  suggestion  for  a  news 
contest  in  their  State  in  1928.  Recent 
repoits  from  B.  B.  Mackay,  editor  of  the 
Louisiana  extension  service,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  F.  H.  Jeter,  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  extension  service,  Ra- 
leigh, who  are  supervising  pending  con- 
tests in  their  States,  indicate  widespread 
interest  in  the  purpose  of  the  competi- 
tion and  considerable  work  already  done 
in  preparation  of  material  of  various 
classes. 

In  each  case  the  form  of  the  contests 
has  followed  rather  closely  the  form  of 
the  contests  which  have  been  features 
of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Agricultural  College 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 


ASKS  SOUTH'S  STOCKMEN 
TO  JOIN  FIGHT  ON  TICK 

Doctor  Ramsay  Paints  Startling  Picture 
of  How  Parasite  Still  Saps  Coun- 
ties of  Economic  Vitality 

A  vivid  and  startling  picture  of  the 
enormous  charge  in  money  which  the 
cattle  tick  still  continues  to  make  upon 
many  parts  of  the  South  was  painted  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  Ramsay,  chief  of  the  tick  eradi- 
cation division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  an  address  recently  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  before  the  Southern  Live- 
stock Association  during  its  sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  He  urged  those  who 
heard  him  to  go  back  home  and  help,  per- 
sonally and  actively,  as  individuals  and 
as  citizens  of  the  South,  to  "  sell "  tick 
eradication  to  those  225  counties  to 
which  the  cattle  tick  is  still  holding  fast, 
literally  sucking  out  the  economic  vital- 
ity of  communities  and  making  impossi- 
ble the  degree  of  prosperity  which  is 
their  due. 

"  If  only  we  could  get  the  people  of 
the  225  ticky  counties  to  visit  personally 
any  of  the  760  tick-free  counties,"  he 
said,  "  and  talk  man  to  man  with  the 
farmers,  dairymen,  cattle  raisers,  and 
business  men  of  those  communities  that 
have  been  freed  of  the  tick  blight- -if 
they  would  only  get,  at  first  hand,  the 
facts  about  how  tick  eradication  has 
paid,  and  paid  well,  and  continues  to 
pay — they  would  all  return  home  and  be 
ardent  apostles  of  tick  eradication. 

"  The  South  would  then  soon  be  tick 
free.  The  South  would  no  longer  be  hin- 
dered seriously  from  taking  the  place  as 
a  great  meat  and  dairy  region  which 
climate  and  vegetation  destine  that  it 
shall  some  day  occupy.  Some  day? 
Why  postpone — merely  to  feed  costly 
ticks  ?     Why  not  now  ? 

"A  banker  in  a  good  sized  town,  in  an 
area  where  all  the  cattle  were  being  sys- 
tematically dipped  every  14  days,  said 
to  me:  'I  have  just  gotten  the  vision  of 
what  tick  eradication  really  can  mean  to 
a  county.  I  was  recently  adding  up 
checks  that  cattlemen  had  deposited  with 
us  since  they  started  to  ship  cattle  to 
northern  markets  under  Federal  certifi- 
cates. Do  you  know  that  freeing  the  cat- 
tle from  ticks  has  brought  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  this  bank 
in  the  last  90  days,  and  this  is  just  a 
start!  When  we  get  completely  rid  of 
ticks  and  get  more  cattle  of  better  qual- 
ity, the  yearly  income  from  cattle  will 
run  up  in  the  millions.  In  fact,  it  means 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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NEW  FARM-RELIEF  BILL 
HAS  INSURANCE  FEATURE 


Revised  McNary  Measure  Retains  Equal- 
ization-Fee Principle  and  Pro- 
vides for  Revolving  Fund 

Senator  McNary  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  revised  form  of  the  so-called 
McNary  farm-relief  bill.  This  new  mea- 
sure (S.  3555)  contains  an  insurance  fea- 
ture which  was  not  in  former  bills  on  the 
McNary-Haugen  plan.  The  equalization- 
fee  principle  is  retained  in  it.  and  a 
revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000  is  pro- 
posed. Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
the  creation  of  clearing-house  and  ter- 
minal-market associations,  the  member- 
ship in  which  would  consist  of  cooperative 
associations  or  corporations  created  or 
controlled  by  cooperative  associations. 

Proposals  for  the  development  and  con- 
trol of  waterways  and  water  resources, 
and  also  for  flood  control,  are  contained 
in  a  bill  (H.  R.  11889)  introduced  by 
Representative  Rainey, ,  of  Illinois.  The 
bill  would  appropriate  $210,000,000  for 
various  purposes,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  spillways  and  other  works  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Provision  is  made  for 
use  of  the  various  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  slow  up  the 
run-off  and  prevent  flood  formation  on 
the  watersheds  of  the  Red,  Arkansas,  and 
White  Rivers ;  to  plot  reservoirs  and 
flood-detention  basins  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  River  above  Pittsburgh ;  and 
to  finance  investigations  and  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  control  of  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  all  its  tributaries. 
The  bill  would  create  a  National  Water- 
ways Council,  consisting  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  The  Water 
Control  Board  provided  for  in  the  bill 
would  consist  of  a  chairman  and  four  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  National  Waterways 
Council  might  appoint.  These  appoint- 
ments would  be  salaried  positions,  the 
chairman  receiving  $12,000  a  year  and 
each  assistant  secretary  $10,000. 

Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  has  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  (S.  3556)  to 
promote  timber  growing  on  forest  lands 
and  in  farm  woodlots  and  to  correlate 
forest  research  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Authority  would  be  given  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  forest  experiment 
stations  in  various  regions  and  to  estab- 
lish additional  stations  in  the  interrnoun- 
tain  region  in  Utah,  in  Alaska,  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  Under  the  bill,  special  ap- 
propriations would  be  made  for  various 
research  projects. 

A  bill  (S.  3589)  to  prevent  the  flooding 
of  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Shipstead 
of  that  State.  It  would  prohibit  the 
granting,  without  specific  authority,  of 
any  permit,  license,  lease,  or  other  au- 
thorization which  might  result  in  flooding 
of  the  lands  in  question. 

Other  bills  introduced  are : 

SENATE 

S.  3559,  Watson  (Indiana)  :  To  create  a 
special  highway  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the 


sale    of    surplus    war    material,    etc.,    to    the 
French   Government. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  11848,  Linthicum  (Maryland)  :  To 
amend  an  act  defining  butter  and  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. It  forbids  the  coloring  of  mar- 
garine to  make  it  look  like  butter,  and  modifies 
the  provisions  for  the  taxation  of  dealers  in 
oleomargarine. 

H.  R.  11803,  Morrow  (New  Mexico)  :  Au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  lands  in  New  Mexico 
for   stock-raising   purposes. 

H.  R.  11952,  Dickinson  (Iowa)  :  To  amend 
the  grain  futures  act. 

H.  J.  Res.  237.  Buchanan  (Texas)  :  To  pro- 
vide for  the  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm, 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 


STATES  ADVANCE  IN  FORESTRY 

Last  year  three  States — Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Delaware — passed  laws  for 
the  establishment  of  State  forestry  de- 
partments and  the  appointment  of  State 
foresters.  Similar  legislation  was  again 
proposed  in  Arkansas  but  failed.  Cali- 
fornia created  a  department  of  natural 
resources  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  director,  with  a  division  of  forestry 
administered  by  the  State  forester  and 
guided  as  to  policies  by  a  State  board 
of  forestry,  the  new  department  taking 
over  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
former  State  forester.  Rhode  Island 
made  an  important  change  in  its  forestry 
organization  by  putting  it  under  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  North  Caro- 
lina increased  the  membership  of  its 
State  board  of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. Louisiana  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional member  of  its  forestry  board. 
Ohio  passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Ohio  experiment 
station  to  acquire  tracts  suitable  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  practical 
forestry.  Maine  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  forests,  and  Wisconsin 
made  similar  provision  for  county  for- 
ests. In  Washington  the  State  has  been 
given  authority  to  accept  from  counties 
tax  lands  suitable  for  State  forests. 
Michigan  provided  for  the  retention  of 
such  lands  by  the  State,  and  Minnesota 
set  aside  as  State  forests  all  State  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Minnesota 
National  Forest.  Pennsylvania  appropri- 
ated $450,000  toward  the  acquisition  of 
about  7,200  acres  of  private  land  in  order 
to  preserve  some  of  the  original  forests  of 
the  State,  and  for  other  forests  and 
tracts  subject  to  the  contribution  of  not 
less  than  $200,000  of  private  funds  for 
the  same  purposes.  Maryland  authorized 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  State  forests 
through  agreement  with  private  land- 
owners. 


A  dinner  celebrating  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  appointment  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission  by  President 
Roosevelt  was  held  in  New  Tork  City 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  American  Country 
Life  Association.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas ; 
President  K.  L.  Butterfield,  Michigan 
State  College ;  E.  W.  Burnham,  of  West- 
ern State  Teachers  College,  Michigan ; 
and  Henry  Israel,  former  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Country  Life  Commission. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  presided. 


EXPLORERS  BRING  BACK 

MANY  AFRICAN  GRASSES 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

there  grasses  growing  naturally  under 
such  conditions  of  low  temperature  and 
12-hour  days  and  nights.  Many  seeds 
were  gathered  within  sight  of  glaciers 
200  feet  thick. 

Gathering  the  seeds  on  the  mountain 
tops  was  often  difficult  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  grasses.  Most  of  them 
shed  their  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and 
the  explorers  were  forced  either  to  take 
green  seed  from  the  plants  or  gather 
ripe  seed  from  the  ground. 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  encountered  was  grass  itself — 
bamboo,  the  greatest  of  all  grasses. 
Giant  stalks  of  bamboo,  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arms,  grew  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  in  such  thickets  that  the  ex- 
plorers were  forced  to  follow  the  trails 
made  up  the  mountain  by  elephants  and 
other  wild  animals.  Crawling  labori- 
ously over  broken  stalks  in  a  trail  the 
explorers  one  day  came  face  to  face  with 
an  elephant.  They  could  not  step  aside. 
To  turn  back  would  lose  them  much 
hard-won  ground.  They  waited.  Soon 
the  elephant  decided  to  do  an  about  face 
himself,  when  the  party  proceeded,  fol- 
lowing in  his  tracks. 

Traversing  much  of  the  country  on 
foot,  the  explorers  were  constantly  at- 
tended by  native  hunters  to  protect  them 
from  wild  animals.  The  country  is  at- 
tractive to  hunters,  and  many  go  there 
to  kill  big  game.  Hunters  often  leave 
wounded  animals  in  their  wake,  and 
these  are  very  dangerous  to  men  who 
follow. 

Not  all  of  British  and  German  East 
Africa  is  wild,  however.  In  fact,  this 
comparatively  small  area  is  as  varied  in 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  vegetation  per- 
haps as  the  entire  continent.  It  is  liter- 
ally packed  with  things  to  delight  the 
plant  explorer.  It  abounds  in  wild 
game — species  of  buffalo,  antelope,  native 
cattle,  and  other  herbivorous  animals 
that  have  grazed  the  grassy  plateaus  for 
centuries.  From  this  fact  alone  the  plant 
exporers  feel  certain  the  grasses  growing 
there  are  rich  in  pasture  qualities. 

More  than  10,000  Europeans  are  now 
farming  in  this  area.  In  parts  of  Kenya, 
where  the  Equator  crosses,  Europeans  are 
raising  a  high-quality  hard  wheat.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  tropics  where 
wheat  is  grown.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  in  the  gardens  of  these  settlers  a  geo- 
graphical mixture  of  vegetation — beans 
growing  beside  bananas,  pineapples  along 
with  potatoes,  and  cotton  with  cucumbers. 

The  explorers  made  many  observations 
of  the  nautral  vegetation  of  the  area 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  potential 
value  of  the  soil,  and  the  probable  place 
the  region  may  come  to  hold  in  the  eco- 
nomic agriculture  of  the  world. 


Besides  improving  the  condition  of  a 
large  number  of  cattle  from  the  range, 
the  fattening  of  steers  in  the  Corn  Belt 
tends  to  equalize  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  cattle  feeding  in 
five  representative  sections  of  the  Corn 
Belt  made  by  the  department. 
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FOUNDATION  HELPS  TO  ESTABLISH  RURAL  HOSPITALS 


Under  Cooperative  Agreements  with  Communities,  it  Gives  Two-thirds  of  Cost  of  Construction 
and  Community  Assumes  the  Rest  and  Cost  of  Operation 


The  division  of  farm  population  and 
rural  life  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Foun- 
dation, New  York  City,  in  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  medical  and  hospital 
facilities  of  high  standard  in  rural  cen- 
ters for  the  benefit  of  small  town  and 
country  people,  who  find  in  the  lack  of 
such  facilities  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
drawbacks  to  life  in  the  country. 

The  foundation  recently  selected  Be- 
loit,  Kans.,  and  Wauseon,  Ohio,  both 
county-seat  country  towns  of  just  a  little 
more  than  3,000  population  each,  as  lo- 
cations for  the  fourth  and  fifth  rural 
hospitals  in  which  it  has  interested  itself. 
The  foundation  had  already  awarded 
hospitals  to  Farmville,  Va.,  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  Farmington,  Me.,  under  coop- 
erative agreements  by  which  the  foun- 
dation contributes  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  and  the 


local  community  guarantees  the  remain- 
der and  undertakes  the  expense  of  oper- 
ation. 

Beloit  is  the  seat  of  Mitchell  County, 
in  north  central  Kansas.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  area,  both  town  and  country, 
which  will  be  served  by  the  Beloit  hos- 
pital is  estimated  at  about  78,000.  Wau- 
seon is  the  seat  of  Fulton  County,  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Ohio. 
The  district  which  surrounds  Wauseon 
is  typically  rural,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  hospital  in  this  small  town  will 
minister  to  the  medical  needs  of  nearly 
100,000  people. 

A  law  of  Kansas  permits  the  organi- 
zation of  county  health  units*,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  people  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Beloit  hospital  that 
a  development  of  public-health  work  and 
public-health  nursing  will  be  stimulated 
by  the  locating  of  a  modern  hospital  in 
the  community. 


SURVEY  MADE  OF  HONEY  BUSINESS 

Further  development  of  cooperative 
marketing  among  beekeepers  and  the 
prosecution  of  an  aggressive  merchandis- 
ing policy,  are  suggested  by  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as 
two  things  that  are  necessary  to  give 
honey  a  proper  place  in  the  list  of  the 
Nation's  foods.  The  bureau  recently 
made  a  survey  of  merchandising  and 
other  phases  of  the  business  in  honey. 
The  survey  included  an  inquiry  into  the 
handling  of  honey  by  the  systems  of 
chainstore  groceries,  wholesale  grocers, 
bakers,  confectioners,  bottlers,  produce 
merchants,  and  hotel  and  restaurant  sup- 
ply houses.  About  475  retail  food  deal- 
ers in  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  were  interviewed.  Honey 
brokers  said  that  extensive  advertising 
is  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  market- 
ing honey,  and  also  that  the  flow  of 
honey  into  the  larger  markets  should  be 
regulated  so  as  to  avoid  the  frequent 
gluts  which  occur.  A  honey  bottler  said 
that  every  industry  except  the  honey  in- 
dustry has  tried  teaching  the  housewife 
the  merits  of  their  particular  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  that  honey  now  needs 
to  be  advertised  as  a  commodity.  He 
said  that  this  advertising  is  a  job  for 
the  whole  industry,  as  it  is  hopeless  for 
a  single  bottler  or  packer  to  try  to  adver- 
tise honey  adequately  because  his  entire 
volume  of  business  would  not  justify 
much  of  an  advertising  campaign.  The 
bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  unless 
honey  is  standardized  it  will  be  difficult 
to  greatly  extend  the  demand  for  the 
product. 


Prof.  Yoshinori  Takezaki,  in  charge  of 
the  plant-breeding  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  Kyoto  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Japan,  visited  the  Forest  Service 
in  Washington  recently  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  work  and  organization  of 
the  forest  experiment  stations. 


SUCKLING  PIGS  ARE  IMMUNIZED 

The  age  of  the  animal  apparently  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  production  of  im- 
munity in  swine  against  cholera.  This 
is  indicated  by  experiments  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  over  a 
period  of  more  than  six  years,  with 
spring  and  fall  farrowed  pigs,  at  Fed- 
eral farms  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Maryland. 
Approximately  6,000  purebred  Poland- 
China,  Duroc,  Chester  White,  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Tam- 
worth  pigs,  and  crosses  and  grades  of 
these  breeds,  and  piney-woods  rooters, 
were  used.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, pigs  one  day  old  were  immunized 
as  successfully  as  pigs  of  other  ages 
ranging  up  to  12  weeks.  All  breeds 
seemed  to  respond  alike  and  all  the  re- 
sults seemed  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
The  experiments  were  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  M.  Dorset,  chief  of  the 
biochemic  division ;  E.  Z.  Russell,  ani- 
mal husbandman  in  charge  of  swine  in- 
vestigations;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Buckley, 
associate  animal  husbandman  and  veter- 
inarian, of  the  bureau. 


REPORT  OPPOSES  BOUNTY  SYSTEM 

At  the  recent  National  Game  Confer- 
ence held  in  New  York  City  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Game  Protec- 
tive Association,  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  species  destructive  to  game, 
drafted  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  biologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  was  adopted.  The  re- 
port is  of  special  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  department's  predatory-animal 
and  rodent-control  problems.  This  com- 
mittee put  itself  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  bounty  system  of  control 
and  in  favor  of  the  local  control  of  harm- 
ful species  of  birds  and  mammals  under 
legal  supervision.  This  action  accords 
with  the  present  policies  of  the  Biologi- 


cal Survey.  "  If  it  is  true,"  says  the  re- 
port, "  that  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
predacious,  it  then  would  seem  to  be 
our  duty  to  check  one  against  the  other 
and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  en- 
courage those  that  do  the  least  harm. 
Studies  of  the  food  and  other  habits  of 
wild  birds  and  mammals  reveal  very  few 
species  that  are  altogether  bad,  and  for 
this  reason  we  must  go  slow  in  attempts 
to  kill  animals  of  service  to  agriculture 
or  valuable  as  fur  bearers."  The  com- 
mittee declared  that  the  bear  should  be 
considered  a  game  animal  and  be  killed 
out  of  season  only  when  destructive  to 
livestock.  The  same  was  said  regard- 
ing the  fur  bearers  that  help  to  support 
a  valuable  industry  and  at  times  feed 
upon  rodents  destructive  to  agriculture 
and  the  eggs  and  young  game  birds.  Cer- 
tain rodents,  the  rat  and  the  ground 
squirrel  among  them,  and  also  the  feral 
house  cat,  were  vigorously  condemned  as 
being  destructive  to  wild  game  and  song 
birds. 


BULB  LABORATORY  ESTABLISHED 

Because  of  the  emergency  in  the  bulb 
industry  a  laboratory  was  established 
last  year  in  Washington  State  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  to  supplement  its 
laboratory  in  California.  Work  is  being 
done  on  the  biology  and  control  of  bulb- 
insect  pests.  Control  experiments  have 
involved  the  consideration  of  harvested 
bulbs,  field  plantings,  and  influence  on 
forcing.  In  harvested  bulbs  the  hot- 
water  treatment  is  being  perfected.  One 
hundred  per  cent  mortality  of  bulb-fly 
larvse  has  been  obtained  at  60  minutes' 
exposure.  Results  in  terms  of  forcing 
show  that  the  best  time  for  the  treat- 
ment of  paper  white  narcissus  with  hot 
water  is  early  in  the  season.  They  show 
also  that  these  bulbs  can  not  tolerate  a 
temperature  as  high  as  115°  F. ;  on  the 
other  hand,  110°  gave  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  connection  with  studies  of 
bulb  fumigation,  an  apparatus  has  been 
perfected  for  the  rapid  varporization  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  is  now  under  test. 
Calcium  cyanide,  used  at  the  rate  of  "2 
ounces  per  100  cubic  feet,  has  been  found 
to  satisfactorily  control  the  tulip  aphU 
on  iris. 


RAT  CONTROL  SUBJECT  OF  FILM 

"  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats,"  a  one-reel 
motion  picture  on  rat  control,  is  among 
the  recent  releases  of  the  office  of  motion 
pictures  of  the  department.  The  picture 
outlines  the  methods  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  the  ex- 
termination of  rats,  including  some  re- 
cent developments  that  are  proving  of 
great  value  in  the  control  of  this  pest. 
For  example,  red  squill  is  advocated  for 
use  about  poultry  houses  and  in  other 
places  where  farm  animals  might  be  en- 
dangered by  the  use  of  more  virulent 
poisons.  The  procedure  followed  in  fumi- 
gating rodent  burrows  with  calcium 
cyanide  is  illustrated  in  detail,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  older  methods  of  control, 
such  as  trapping  and  hunting  with  dogs 
and  ferrets.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
methods  of  rat-profing  and  of  the  need  of 
eliminating  hiding  places  and  sources  of 
food  supply,  as  steps  looking  toward  per- 
manent relief  from  this  pest. 
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NATIONAL  NEGRO  HEALTH  CAMPAIGN 

Extension  workers  in  the  Southern 
States  are  cooperating  in  the  plans  for 
National  Negro  Health  Week,  April  1-8, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Negro 
Health  Week  Committee,  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, Alabama,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  State,  county,  and  local  health  de- 
partments. The  objective  of  this  year's 
campaign  is  denned  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  as  a  "  concentrated 
attack  on  the  Negro  health  hazards  in 
every  community." 


MANY  ATTEND  COOPERATION  SCHOOL 

A  school  of  cooperative  marketing  held 
at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  recently  was  attended 
by  more  than  400  agricultural  leaders 
and  farmers.  It  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  marketing  organizations 
of  the  State  and  the  division  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  this  department. 
The  program  was  designed  especially  for 
directors  and  employees  of  cooperatives, 
county  agents,  and  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture, bankers,  farmers,  and  others  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  operations  of 
cooperative  associations. 


SPEAKS  ON  MILK-PLANT  STUDIES 

Studies  made  by  the  department  of  the 
operation  of  milk  plants  have  shown  that, 
as  a  rule,  less  labor  is  required  and  fewer 
bottles  are  broken  in  one- story  plants 
than  in  plants  of  more  than  one  story. 
This  was  said  by  C.  E.  Clement,  asso- 
ciate market  milk  specialist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  in  an  address  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  recently,  at  a  special 
dairy  school  for  inspectors,  milk  dealers, 
and  producers,  conducted  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  New  Orleans  city 
board  of  health.  Mr.  Clement  said  that  a 
system  of  checking  the  routes  in  and  out 
and  of  getting  the  bottles  to  the  washers, 
and  the  methods  of  washing  and  filling 
bottles,  have  very  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  labor  required  and  the  number 


of  broken  bottles.  He  said,  however,  that 
a  system  which  might  be  advantageous  in 
one  plant  might  not  work  out  in  another, 
and  that  each  individual  plant  must 
solve  for  itself  the  problems  of  what 
type  and  arrangement  of  equipment  and 
what  methods  of  operation  of  the  plant 
are  best. 


BEAN  STANDARDS  HANDBOOK  ISSUED 

The  United  States  standards  for  beans 
have  been  reprinted  in  convenient  hand- 
book form.  The  handbook  is  available 
upon  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Washington.  It  gives 
the  grade  requirements  and  definitions  of 
19  commercial  classes  of  dry  edible  beans 
and  an  explanation  of  important  features 
of  the  standards  and  their  application  by 
Federal  licensed  inspectors.  Federal  in- 
spection of  beans  on  the  basis  of  the 
United  States  Standards  is  available  at 
shipping  points  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado ;  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  New  York 
City,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  points  near 
these  cities. 


NEW  FILM  ON  AVIAN  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  office  of  motion  pictures  of  the 
department  has  recently  released  a  new 
educational  film  which  is  designed  to 
instruct  poultryman  in  ways  and  means 
of  controlling  avian  tuberculosis  in  their 
flocks.  The  title  of  the  film  is  "  T.  B.  or 
not  T.  B."  The  picture  is  in  two  reels, 
and  a  story  is  involved  in  it.  Scenes 
show  a  number  of  common  conditions 
which  are  conducive  to  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  to  the  poultry  yard,  the 
breeding  of  the  germs,  and  the  spread  of 
the  infection.  Avian  tuberculosis  is  not 
only  fatal  to  fowls  but  spreads  to  swine 
as  well.  Bookings  for  the  film  may  be 
made  with  the  office  of  motion  pictures, 
the  department,  Washington. 


TALKS  ON  VITAMIN  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  Evans  of  the  University 
of  California  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
luncheon  club  of  the  research  labora- 
tories, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  He 
briefly  discussed  various  phases  of  the 
work  on  vitamins  done  in  his  laboratory, 
particularly  those  vitamins  which  influ- 
ence growth  and  reproduction.  He  spoke 
of  his  new  test  for  vitamin  A,  of  his  well- 
known  work  on  vitamin  E,  and  of  the 
two  factors  into  which  the  vitamin  called 
B  had  been  split — these  two  factors  be- 
ing, namely,  the  growth  factor,  which  had 
been  termed  vitamin  G  by  some,  and  the 
antineuritic  factor,  called  vitamin  F.  He 
described  the  new  basal  diet,  consisting 
of  highly  purified  casein  and  sugar, 
which  has  proved  of  value  in  making  a 
cleancut  distinction  between  the  compo- 
nents of  the  former  vitamin  B.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Europe  to  study  nutrition 
work  being  done  in  some  of  the  European 
laboratories. 


STUDY  CONTROL  OF  COTTON  HOPPER 

The  most  striking  entomological  fea- 
ture of  the  cotton-growing  season  of  last 
year  was  a  widespread  outbreak  of  the 
cotton  flea  hopper.  This  damage  ap- 
peared over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  and  was  very  serious  in  the 
early  months,  and  consequently  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  this  comparatively  new  prob- 
lem. The  plant  disorder  caused  by  the 
hopper  in  many  districts  absolutely  pre- 
vented the  setting  of  fruit  on  the  cotton 
plants  until  the  normal  period  of  fruiting 
was  very  nearly  past.  An  extremely  dry 
summer  and  late  fall  permitted  these 
plants  to  recover  and  make  a  late  crop 
after  the  hoppers  had  left  the  cotton 
fields.  Nevertheless,  in  many  sections 
there  was  still  a  heavy  loss  of  crop,  which 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  hopper.  It 
has  been  found  that  this  plant  disorder 
is  not  due  to  the  activity  of  a  single 
insect,  but  to  a  group  of  insects.  Four 
different  species  belonging  to  related 
genera  are  already  positively  incrimi- 
nated and  perhaps  other  closely  related 
insects  will  be  found  concerned  in  the 
same  damage.  A  careful  biological  study 
of  these  insects  is  under  way,  as  well  as 
experiments  in  methods  of  control.  Fairly 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
in  most  instances  in  destroying  leaf  hop- 
pers through  the  use  of  dusting  sulphur. 
There  have,  however,  been  instances  of 
complete  failure,  and  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  when  dusting  has 
been  done  on  bright,  hot,  sunny  days. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

John  Craig,  junior  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau,  retired  February  21,  on  account  of 
age,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  in  1873,  and  was 
discharged  therefrom  in  1891.  He  entered 
this  department  in  1891  and  served  in  it 
continuously  from  then  until  retirement.  His 
total  service  in  the  Government  was  more 
than  54  years,  18  of  which  were  in  the 
military  branch. 

George  W.  Eddey,  junior  meteorologist, 
Weather  Bureau,  retired  December  15,  on  ac- 
count of  total  disability,  at  the  age  of  65. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army 
in  1887,  and  was  discharged  in  1891.  He 
entered  this  department  in  1891  and  served 
in  it  continuously  from  then  until  retirement. 
His  total  service  in  the  Government  was  more 
than  40  years,  4  of  which  were  in  the  military 
branch. 

Fred  W.  Foster.,  senior  scientific  aid.  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  retired  November  21,  on 
account  of  total  disability,  at  the  age  of  48. 
He  entered  this  department  in  1907,  serving 
continuously  in  it  until  retirement,  a  period 
of  20  years. 

William  A.  Grace,  assistant  veterinarian, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  retired  February 
2,  1926,  on  account  of  total  disability,  at  the 
age  of  51.  He  entered  this  department  in 
1907,  serving  in  it  continuously  until  retire- 
ment, a  period  of  more  than  18  years. 

Robert  L.  Hardy,  gardener,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  retired  February  14,  on  ac- 
count of  age,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  entered 
this  department  in  1909.  serving  in  it  con- 
tinuously until  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  18  years. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


In  15  Iowa  counties  which  employed 
home-demonstration  agents  in  1927.  a 
total  of  3,158  local  leaders  passed  on  to 
33,583  other  women  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  training  which  they  themselves 
had  received.  The  home-demonstration 
work  embraced  the  subjects  of  clothing, 
health,  home  furnishing,  nutrition,  child 
care  and  training,  and  home  management. 
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PETRIFIED  STUMP  40  FEET  ACROSS  FOUND  IN  TEXAS 


Roots  Estimated  to  Have   Extended   150  to   200  Feet  Down  into  Earth — Forest  Said  to  be 
Associated  with  One  of  Strangest  Geological   Formations  Known 


The  Forest  Service  has  received  in 
Washington  a  number  of  inquiries  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  petrified  forest 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  1926  by  a  Dr.  C.  O.  Gaither  and  a 
Prof.  S.  I.  Cade,  in  the  Big  Bend  region 
of  Texas,  which  is  along  the  Mexican 
border  at  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  Unable  to 
supply  any  data  on  the  subject,  the 
Washington  office  wrote  to  a  Mr.  R.  A. 
Epperson,  of  Marfa,  Tex.,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  familiar  with  the  region. 
Mr.  Epperson  replied  as  follows : 

"There  is,  in  Brewster  County,  Tex., 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  petrified  for- 
est. In  company  with  Mr.  George  B. 
Sundworth  I  made  an  estimate  of  the 
largest  stump  that  we  found.  Our  esti- 
mate, while  not  absolutely  correct,  is 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
We  estimated  the  stump  to  be  40  feet,  8 
inches  in  diameter  where  it  projected 
through  the  deposit  of  volcanic  ash  and 
about  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  roots. 
The  roots  of  the  tree  we  estimated  to  be 
at  least  150  to  200  feet  below  the  exposed 
part.  There  are  quite  a  few  other  stumps 
exposed,  but  none  as  large  as  the  one  we 
measured. 

"  The  tree  mentioned  by  Doctor  Gaither 
in  The  New  York  Museum  Biological 
Bulletin  of  September,  1926,  I  have  never 
found,  but  I  think  that  Doctor  Gaither 
found  the  impression  left  by  three  trees 


in  a  limestone  deposit.  These  trees  had 
fallen,  the  first  knocking  down  the  second 
and  the  two  knocking  down  the  third, 
thus  making  what  now  looks  to  have 
been  one  tree  of  700  or  800  feet  length. 

"  Just  how  large  an  area  was  covered 
by  this  petrified  forest  I  have  never  had 
time  to  discover,  as  it  was  only  a  side 
issue  with  me  and  I  did  not  have  the 
time  necessary  to  make  an  intensive 
survey.  The  trees  are  about  120  miles 
from  the  railroad  and  2  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  close  to  Santa  Helena  and 
about  16  miles  from  Terlingua.  The 
Chisos  Mountains  lie  about  20  miles  to 
the  east.  Five  miles  west  and  south 
occurs  the  great  fault  known  as  the  Santa 
Helena,  one  of  the  largest  faults  in  Texas. 
The  remains  of  sea  bed  are  easily  traced 
and  heavily  fossilized  strata  are  found 
everywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

"  I  would  very  must  like  to  see  or 
help  to  make  a  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  this  locality.  From  a  paleontol- 
ogist's standpoint,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  fields  for  exploitation  in  the 
United  States.  The  geological  formation 
is  one  of  the  strangest  known  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  area 
of  similar  size  that  offers  as  much  in- 
ducement for  research  work." 

[If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Official 
Record  can  tell  the  Forest  Service  more 
about  this  forest,  the  service  would  like 
to  hear  from  them — Editor.] 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Associate  Entomologist,  $3,00.0  to  $3,600;  As- 
sistant Entomologist,  $2,400  to  $3,000.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  April  24.  The  examinations  are  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 
For  appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
entrance  salary  will  be  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  salary  range  for  the  position.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  Field  Service  may  be  at  any 
rate  within  the  salary  range  for  the  position, 
varying  with  conditions  obtaining  at  the  head- 
quarters where  the  vacancy  exists.  A  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months  is  required. 
Optional  subjects  for  associate  entomologist 
are  biological  control  of  insects,  cereal  and 
forage  insects,  deciduous-fruit  insects,  insecti- 
cides, and  toxicology,  insects  affecting  man 
and  domestic  animals,  insect  ecology,  insect 
physiology,  and  truck-crop  insects.  Optional 
subjects  for  assistant  entomologist  are  bio- 
logical control  of  insects,  cereal  and  forage 
insects,  deciduous-fruit  insects,  forest  insects, 
insecticides  and  toxicology,  insects  affecting 
man  and  domestic  animals,  insect  ecology,  and 
truck-crop  insects.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  education,  experience,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  to  be  filed  with  application. 

Associate  Physiologist  and  Histologist.  Appli 
cations  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  April  24.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
for  duty  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  vacancies  oc- 
curring throughout  the  United  States  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications.  The 
salary  range  is  $3,000  to  $5,600  a  year,  the 
entrance  salary  within  the  range  stated  de- 
pending upon  conditions  obtaining  at  the  head- 
quarters where  the  vacancy  exists.  A  proba- 
tionary period  of  six  months  is  required.  The 
duties  are  to  perform,  under  general  direction, 
research  in  (1)  the  physiology  and  histology 
of  the  reproductive  organs;  (2)  the  physiol- 
ogy and  histology  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
relation  to  its  producing  capacity ;  and  (3) 
other  studies  of  physiology  in  relation  to  con- 
formation, anatomy,  growth,  reproduction  and 


milk  secretion.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  experience,  and  a  thesis 
or  publication  to  be  filed  with   application. 

Assistant  Agronomist.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  17. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  The  salary  for 
this  position  ranges  from  $2,400  to  $3,000  a 
year.  For  appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  entrance  salary  will  be  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  grade ;  appointments  in  the  field  service 
may  be  made  at  any  rate  within  the  salary 
range  of  the  grade  as  indicated,  varying  with 
the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  headquarters 
where  the  vacancy  exists.  A  probationary  pe- 
riod of  six  months  is  required.  The  duties 
are  to  plan  and  conduct,  under  general  super- 
vision, independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  experiment  station  workers,  scientific 
studies,  trials,  and  experiments  with  alfalfa, 
red  clover,  soy  beans,  grasses,  and  other  forage 
crops ;  to  compile  and  tabulate  data,  and  pre- 
pare or  assist  in  preparing  such  date  for 
publication.  Competitors-  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed  with 
application. 

Assistant  Home  Economics  Specialist  (Infor- 
mation). Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  not  later  than  April  17.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vacancies 
occurring  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 
fications, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  is  $2,400  a 
year.  A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is 
required.  The  duties  are  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  technical  correspondence 
of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  under  the  direction  of  the 
associate  specialists  in  charge  of  information ; 
to  prepare  summaries  and  statements  of  re- 
search for  use  in  this  correspondence  and  for 
publication ;  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts  and  illustrative  material  for  bul- 
letins and  press  articles  on  the  work  of  the 


bureau.  This  will  involve  technical  knowledge 
of  home  economics  and  its  supporting  sciences 
and  familiarity  with  the  literature  and  with 
methods  of  presenting  subject  matter  in  form 
for  the  general  reader.  For  this  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  women  are 
desired.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed  with 
application. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  m  any  city. 


ASKS  SOUTH'S  STOCKMEN 

TO  JOIN  FIGHT  ON  TICK 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

that  cattle  will  give  us  the  equivalent 
of  another  cotton  crop.' 

"  I  want  you  for  a  minute  to  use  your 
imaginations.  Just  imagine  we  are  back 
in  the  age  of  monsters— the  pterodactyl, 
the  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  other  fearful 
and  gigantic  creatures  which  geology  tells 
us  once  ravished  the  earth.  Picture,  then, 
all  the  little  ticks  in  a  single  county  com- 
bined into  one  great  tick,  with  a  blood- 
sucking proboscis  like  a  fire  hose.  Then 
see  this  hugh,  devouring,  fever-spreading 
behemoth  crawling  relentlessly  on  his 
bloodied  trail.  He  approaches  a  bunch  of 
steers,  stabs  them,  and  sucks  them  dry 
of  blood.  Those  he  does  not  suck  the 
life  blood  from  he  infects  with  the  germ 
of  deadly  fever  so  they  may  later  die  or 
become  so  scrawny  that  they  are  not 
marketable.  Behind  him  he  leaves  rot- 
ting carcasses  by  the  thousands,  with 
swarms  of  buzzards  darkening  the  fetid 
air  hovering  over  the  carrion.  His  way 
is  marked  by  thin,  sickly  cattle,  which 
can  not  grow  fat  on  the  richest  pastures. 

"  Now  suppose  that  some  of  these  gi- 
gantic ticks,  like  huge  rolling  tanks  of 
diseased  blood,  were  also  armed  with 
teeth  and  began  to  eat  all  the  grass  and 
destroy  the  corn  fields  and  lay  waste 
everything  that  cattle  feed  upon.  Every- 
body could  appreciate  that  such  ticks 
couldn't  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
havoc.  We  would  act  quickly  and  deci- 
sively, as  we  do  when  wolves  kill  cattle 
in  the  West,  or  grasshoppers  start  laying 
fields  waste,  or  tigers  kill  a  few  water 
buffaloes  in  distant  Indian  rice  fields. 
The  counties  would  do  something  about 
it,  the  State  would  do  something  about 
it — and  at  once.  Great  tick  hunts  would 
be  organized,  the  militia  would  be  called 
out,  and  if  necessary  the  United  States 
Army  would  be  asked  to  take  a  hand. 

"What  this  great  imaginary  tick  has 
been  pictured  as  doing  is  actually  being 
done  every  day  right  under  our  noses  by 
the  billions  of  tiny  ticks.  Drop  by  drop 
they  consume  large  quantities  of  blood 
from  an  animal  in  a  year.  Drop  by  drop, 
indirectly,  they  cut  market  production 
one-third.  They  don't  eat  grass  and  corn 
directly,  being  too  lazy  for  that,  but  they 
make  the  cattle  eat  the  grass  and  turn 
it  into  blood  for  their  neversated 
appetites. 

"  The  pocket  argument,  the  dollar-and- 
cents  argument,  the  profit  argument,  is 
clearcut  and  undebatable.  Will  you  not 
help  the  people  of  the  225  ticky  counties 
to  see  the  cattle  tick  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive, wreaking  havoc  in  every  county 
where  it  is  allowed  to  continue  to  be  the 
trail  blazer  for  the  buzzard?  " 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Management  Plans  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  National  Forests.  (Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation 11-M.)  By  Inman  F.  Eldredge,  forest 
inspector,  branch  of  forest  management, 
Forest  Service.  Pp.  84,  figs.  3.  February 
1928. 

This  publicatiem  presents  the  best  that  has 
been  developed  in  forest  management  in  the 
national  forests  through  experience  and  study. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  methods  of  making 
forest  plans  designed  to  secure  stability  in 
the  rate  of  cutting  timber  from  a  well- 
managed  forest  and  thus  stabilize  and  make 
permanent  the  industries  dependent  on  that 
supply  of  raw  material  and  the  communities 
which  those  industries  support.  Although  the 
publication  was  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  national  forests,  it  contains  much  in- 
formation useful  to  foresters  and  timber 
owners  generally.  The  preparation  of  a  man- 
agement plan  involves,  generally,  the  division 
of  the  forest  into  working  circles,  the  assem- 
bling of  all  pertinent  data  and  maps  for 
study  and  analysis  of  the  working  circle 
concerned,  decision  upon  the  objectives  of 
management,  determination  of  silvicultural 
systems  to  be  used,  calculation  of  the  yield, 
formulation  of  the  policy  to  govern  the 
timber-sale  business,  choice  of  areas  from 
which  timber  is  to  be  cut  during  the  first 
cutting  period,  and  presentation  of  the  mate- 
rial in  a  workable  plan.  In  an  appendix  to 
the  bulletin  are  given  representative  manage- 
ment plans  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
on  several  national  forests. 

United  States  Grades,  Color  Standards,  and 
Packing  Requirements  for  Honey,  (Circular 
24-C.)  By  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology  and 
Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  32,  figs.  1. 
December  1927. 

Written  in  semitechnical  language,  which 
was  more  or  less  necessary  to  describe  properly 
the  various  grades  of  honey  recommended  as 
United  States  grades.  It  is  designed  to  en- 
courage and  further  the  uniform  grading  of 
honey  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  marketing  of  honey.  The  circular  is 
of  interest  to  the  beekeeper  who  produces 
honey  and  to  all  dealers  in  honey.  It  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  each  grade  and  direc- 
tions for  marking,  packing,  and  shipping.  A 
condensed  chart  giving  the  grade  require- 
ments in  tabular  form  acccompanies  the  cir- 
cular. Issued  with  it  is  also  a  mimeographed 
sheet  giving  information  about  the  purchase 
and  use  of  standard  grading  stamps.  The 
color  requirements  for  the  various  grades  of 
comb  honey  are  illustrated  in  a  color-grading 
chart,  which  is  issued  as  a  separate  and  is  on 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  15  cents  each. 

Workers  in  Subjects  Pertaining  to  Agriculture 
in  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  1927-1928.  By  Mary  A.  Agnew, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Pp.  139. 
February  1928.  (Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  12.) 

This  publication,  which  is  issued  annually, 
is  for  the  use  of  the  staffs  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
this  department,  and  other  institutions  inter- 
ested in  teaching  and  research  in  agriculture. 
It  gives  the  principal  administrative  and  tech- 
nical personnel  of  the  various  lines  of  work  in 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

Acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Nashville 
convention,  Dr.  R.  C.  Gibbs,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
president  general  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honor 
society,  has  appointed  Dr.  Carleton  R.  Ball,  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  cereal  crops  and  dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Dr. 
Melvin  C.  Merrill,  editorial  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  publications,  Office  of  Information,  as 
representatives  of  the  society  on  the  council 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Colorado. — Director  Roud  McCann  returned 
early  in  February  to  take  up  his  duties  after  a 
four-month  leave  of  absence  at  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago.  Max  C.  Grandy,  a  field 
man  for  the  State  dairy  commissioner  since 
1923,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Alamosa  County,   to  take  the  place  of  L.   H. 


agriculture,  home  economics,  and  related  sub- 
jects at  the  land-grant  institutions. 

Broomcorn    Experiments    at    the    United    States 
Dry-Land     Field     Station,     Woodward,     Okla. 
(Technical  Bulletin  51-T.)      By  John  B.  Sieg- 
linger,  associate  agronomist,  office  of  cereal 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try.    Pp.   32,   figs.   8.     February,   1928. 
Semitechnical,     containing     a     classification 
and  description  of  the  varieties  of  broomcorn 
grown  in  the  United   States,   and  the   results 
of  13  years'  experiments  at  Woodward.      The 
yields  and  other  data  from  experiments  with 
varieties,  dates  of  seeding,  methods  of  spacing, 
and  stages  of  harvesting  are  presented.     The 
information   given   is   intended   for  broomcorn 
growers  and  agronomists  and  county  agents  in 
the  broom-corn   growing   States,  but  is  of  in- 
terest  also   to   broomcorn   dealers   and   broom 
manufacturers. 

Vegetable  Statistics  Year  Ended  December  31, 
1926,  With  Comparable  Data  for  Earlier 
Years.  (Statistical  Bulletin  22-S.)  By  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Pp.  268. 
January,  1928. 

Presents  a  statistical  summary  of  vegetable 
data.  Except  for  shipments  and  unload  fig- 
ures, which  have  been  revised,  it  contains  no 
data  on  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  they 
were  published  in  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  10, 
Statistics  of  Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Tables  are  given  on  the  following.  Production 
data,  domestic  and  international  trade  move- 
ments, canning  data,  prices,  and  freight  rates 

Silt  in  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  Relation  to 
Irrigation.  (Technical  Bulletin  67-T.)  By 
Samuel  Fortier,  senior  irrigation  engineer, 
and  Harry  F.  Blaney,  associate  irrigation 
engineer,  division  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Pp.  95,  figs. 
12.     February  1928. 

This  bulletin  brings  together  the  results  of 
silt  determinations  made  by  various  agencies 
in  the  last  20  years.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  irrigators  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
basin  in  a  better  control  of  silt,  and  to  point 
out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  storage 
reservoirs  built  in  the  middle  and  upper  sec- 
tions of  the  river. 

Life   History  of  the   Codling  Moth  in  Delaware. 
(Technical  Bulletin  42-T.)     By  E.  R.  Selkregg 
and  E.  H.  Siegler,   entomologists,  division  of 
deciduous  fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy.    Pp.  61,  figs.  35.     January  1928. 
Deals  with  the  codling  moth  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dover,  Del.,  a  locality  fairly  representative 
of  the  insect  as  it  occurs  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic   States.     Gives    technical    information    for 
entomologists  on  seasonal  history  and  natural 
enemies  of  the  codling  moth. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Rochford,  who  has  been  made  livestock  special- 
ist to  succeed  B.  W.  Fairbanks,  resigned.  Rus- 
sell F.  Balthis,  formerly  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Teller  County  to  succeed  H.  R.  Lascelles,  now 
a  field  man  with  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Delaware. — M.  C  Vaughn,  county  agent  in 
Sussex  County,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  commercial  field,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  C.  R.  Snyder,  Smith-Hughes 
teacher  in  the  State. 

Montana. — Lawrence  D.  Kurtz,  extension 
agronomist  in  Michigan,  will  succeed  A.  J. 
Ogaard,  agronomist,  who  will  resign  April  1, 
to  become  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Farm  Seed  Association. 

Oklahoma. — Jeffie  Thompson,  home  demon- 
stration agent,  has  been  transferred  from 
Jefferson  County  to  Creek  County,  to  take 
the  place  of  Edith  Huffer,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Seminole  County  to  succeed  Ina 
Baker,     resigned.     Ola    Armstrong    has    been 


appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Blaine 
County  to  succeed  Mrs.  Iva  McAlister-Whitt, 
promoted  to  district  home  demonstration  agent 
in  the  Southeast  District.  Harry  E.  Hayman 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  in  Adair 
County  to  take  the  place  of  George  A.  Remund, 
who  died  recently. 


BARBERRY  DESTROYED  BY  MILLIONS 

In  the  six  years  from  1915-1920  the 
estimated  losses  of  wheat  from  black- 
stem  rust  in  the  13  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  States  amounted  to  an  average  of 
more  than  50,000,000  bushels  a  year, 
according  to  estimates  made  by  the  de- 
partment. In  the  next  six  years,  1921- 
1926,  the  comparative  figure  was  less 
than  16,000,000  bushels.  The  systematic 
campaign  for  the  eradication  of  the  rust- 
spreading  common  barberry  got  under 
way  in  1918,  since  which  time  more  than 
15,000,000  barberry  bushes  and  seedlings 
have  been  destroyed.  There  still  are 
many  barberries  scattered  over  the  13 
North  Central  and  Mountain  States  where 
the  campaign  is  under  way.  These 
bushes  are  sufficient  in  number  to  cause 
widespread  and  severe  epidemics  of  stem 
rust  if  they  become  infected  early  and 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  rust 
development.  The  officials  in  charge  of 
the  barberry  eradication  campaign  are 
as  certain  as  ever  that  there  is  direct 
connection  between  the  common  barberry 
and  black-stem  rust  on  grains  and 
grasses.  It  may  never  be  possible  abso- 
lutely to  eliminate  all  stem  rust,  for  a 
certain  amount  may  spread  northward 
from  the  Southern  States,  where  one 
stage  of  the  rust  may  live  over  the  winter 
and  propagate  the  rust  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  barberry.  However,  such  in- 
fections reach  the  Northern  States  late 
in  the  growing  season  and  danger  from 
them  is  small  compared  to  the  losses  from 
rust  coming  directly  from  neighboring 
barberries.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a 
single  barberry  bush  may  produce  as 
many  as  64,000,000,000  rust  spores  in  a 
single  crop,  any  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  starting  a  center  of  infection  which 
will  spread.  These  spores  are  not  limited 
to  spreading  rust  for  short  distances,  for 
they  can  be  carried  great  distances  by 
the  wind.  A  spore  need  not  drop  di- 
rectly upon  a  wheat  plant  to  start  in- 
fection, as  spores  germinate  on  many 
grasses  and  spread  to  wheat. 


Practically  all  of  the  insects  which  in- 
juriously affect  the  orange  and  lemon 
groves  of  Florida  and  California  have 
also  gained  entrance  into  citrus  groves 
in  Japan,  but  so  far  none  of  them  has 
been  destructive  to  an  important  degree 
there. 


The  little  black  bug  with  a  propensity 
for  boring  holes  in  the  sheaths  of  tele- 
phone cables  has  been  causing  trouble  in 
various  sections  of  California.  The  tiny 
holes  made  by  the  insect  allow  moisture 
from  the  first  rains  to  reach  wires  inside 
aerial  cables  and  short-circuit  the  wires. 
Some  say  this  bug's  correct  name  is  Scob- 
icia  declivis  Lee,  but  telephone  men  have 
other  names  for  it.  This  borer  made  its 
debut  on  the  Pacific  coast  several  years 
ago,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  perennial 
host  whenever  winter  comes. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Iowa.  State  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.  Extension  dept.  Farm  hand 
book.     Ed.  2.     1926-27.     Ames,  1926. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Baldoni,  Angelo.  Contribute  alia  legatura 
nella  continuita  della  carotide  nei  solipedi. 
Bologna,  Clinica  chirurgica  della  R.  Scuola 
veterinaria,  1905. 

International  rabies  conferneces,  Paris,  1927. 
Reports  by  A.  C.  Marie,  P.  Remlinger  [and] 
H.  Vallee.  Geneva,  1927.  (League  of  na- 
tions. Publications.  III.  Health.  1927. 
III.     14.) 

DAIRYING 

Fundamentals  of  dairy  science,  by  associates 
of  Lore  A.  Rogers  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Bureau  of  dairy  industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.  New  York,  Chemical 
catalog  company,  1928.  (American  chemi- 
cal society.    Monograph  series,  no.  41.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Muller,  R.  T.  American  greenhouse  construc- 
tion.    New  York,  De  La  Mare,  1927. 


International  society  of  soil  science.  Allge- 
meine  bodenkarte  Europas.  Danzig,  Buch- 
druckerei  des  Waisenhauses,  1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Maxwell,  Francis.  Economic  aspects  of  cane 
sugar  production.     London,  N.  Rodger,  1927. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Benson,  A.  H.  The  destruction  of  fruit  and 
•vegetable  pests.  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Dept.  of  agriculture  and  stock,  1910. 

Frisch,  Karl  von.  Aus  dem  leben  der  bienen. 
Berlin,  Springer,  1927. 

Fryer,  J.  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  F.  T.  Insect  and 
fungus  pests  of  the  farm.  London,  Benn, 
1928. 

CHEMICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Lockhart,  L.  B.     American  lubricants.     Ed.  3. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Chemical  publishing  co.,   1927. 
Rawdon,   H.    S.     Protective  metallic   coating. 

New  York,  Chemical  catalog  company,  1928. 

(American     chemical     society.      Monograph 

series,  no.  40.) 


Robson,  G.  C.  The  species  problem.  Edin- 
burgh, Oliver  and  Boyd,  1928. 

BOTANY    AND    FORESTRY 

Bentham,  George.  Handbook  of  the  British 
flora.  Rev.  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Ed.  7  rev. 
by  A.  B.  Rendle.     London,  Reeve,  1924. 

Trenk,  F.  B.  Windbreaks  and  shelter  belts 
for  Maryland.  Baltimore,  State  dept.  of 
forestry,  1927. 

Willstatter,  R.  M.  Investigations  on  chloro- 
phyll. Authorized  English  translation  from 
the  German  by  F.  M.  Schertz  and  A.  R. 
Merz.     Washington,  F.  M.  Schertz,  1928. 

ECONOMICS 

Bye,  R.  T.,  and  Hewett,  W.  H.  Applied  eco- 
nomics.    New  York,  Knopf,  1928. 

Bogardus,  E.  S.  The  new  social  research. 
Los  Angeles,  J.  R.  Miller,  1926. 

Gjores,  Axel.  Co-operation  in  Sweden,  tr.  by 
John  Downie.  Manchester,  Eng.,  Co-opera- 
tive union,  1927. 

Hansen,  A.  H.  Business-cycle  theory.  Bos- 
ton, Ginn,  1927. 

Mosseri,  Victor.  Etude  economique  sur  le 
commerce  et  la  production  agricole  de  l'ile 
de  Chypre.  Le  Caire,  "  Les  pyramides," 
1906. 

Social  science  research  council.  Committee  on 
scientific  aspects  of  human  migration.  Re- 
port.    Chicago,  1927. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Alabama.  Dept.  of  agriculture  and  industries. 
Alabama  farm  production.  Monthly,  v.  1, 
no.   1,  Feb.   1928.     Montgomery,  Ala. 

Chile.  Minlsterio  de  agricultura,  industria  y 
colonizacion.  Boletin.  Quaraterly.  ano  1, 
no.  1,  Jan.  Mar.  1927.     Santiago  de  Chile. 


Die   kartoffel ;    zeitschrift    der    Kartoffelbauge- 

sellschaft.      Semimonthly,     jahrg.    8,   no.    1, 

Jan.  1,  1928,  Berlin. 
Nachrichten    fiber    schadlingsbckampfung    der 

I.      G.      Farbenindustrio     aktiengesellschaft. 

jahrg.   1,   no.   1,   Mar.    1926.     Leverkusen  b. 

Koln  a.  Rh. 
Profilassi    sieri    e    vaccini    in    patologia    com- 

parata.     Bimonthly,     v.  1,  no.  1,  Jan.   1928. 

Milano. 
Queensland.     Dept.    of   agriculture   and    stock. 

Division  of  entomology  and  plant  pathology. 

Entomological     leaflet,     no.     1,      [Brisbane, 

1926?] 
Queensland.      Dept.   of   agriculture   and   stock. 

Division  of  entomology  and  plant  pathology. 

Pathological     leaflet     no.     1,     July,     1927. 

Brisbane. 
Revue  des   agriculteurs   de   France.      Monthly. 

annee  60,  no.   1,  Jan.   1928,   Paris. 
La  Romagna  agricola  e  zootecnica.     Monthly, 

anno    21,    no.    9,    10,    Sept.    Oct.    1927,    Ra- 
venna. 
United        Provinces        co-operative        journal. 

Monthly.       v.  3,  no.  9,  Dec.  1927,  Lucknow. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by  De- 
partment People  in  Outside 
Publications 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.  (Biological  Survey). 
What's  in  a  name?  The  Farm  Journal, 
vol.  52,  no.  2,  p.  13  and  75,  illus.  February 
1928. 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.,  and  Karl  B.  Hanson 
(Biological  Survey).  Marten  breeding  ex- 
periments. Fur-Game-Fish,  Harding's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  47,  no.  3,  p.  52-54.     March  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Lava 
and  thunder,  including  the  remarkable  story 
of  Mr.  Weasel,  the  killer.  Oregon  Business, 
vol.  6.  no.  6,  p.  9  and  15,  illus.  February 
1928. 

Jewett,  Stanley  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Must 
Oregon  lose  all  her  museum  material? 
Oregon  Business,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  p.  6,  illus. 
February  1928. 

Sheldon,  H.  P.  (Biological  Survey).  Gunning 
for  rail.  Field  and  Stream,  vol.  32,  no.  12, 
p.  22-23,  75-77,  illus.     April  1928. 

Taylor,  Walter  P.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
four  thousand  dollar  dog.  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  411,  p.  151- 
153,  illus.     March   1928. 

Brown,  B.  E.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
prospective  use  of  concentrated  fertilizers  on 
potatoes  in  1928.  American  Potato  Journal, 
Vol.  V,  No.  2.     February  1928. 

Back,  E.  A.,  and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology). 
How  cotton  batting  prevents  moth  damage. 
Furniture  Manufacturer,  vol.  95,  No.  1,  pp. 
35-39,   illus.,   January  1928. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  Cresson's  work 
on  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  [In  Cal- 
vert, P.  P.  Ezra  Townsend  Cresson,  1928, 
p.  LII  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  52, 
Sup.    No.    912).] 

Leach,  B.  R.  (Entomology).  Further  experi- 
ments in  the  control  of  Japanese  bettle 
grubs.  TJ.  S.  Golf  Association,  Green  Sec- 
tion, Bulletin,  vol.  8,  No.  2,  pp.  28-33, 
illus.,    February    1928. 

Rohwer,  S.  A.  (Entomology).  A  note  on 
E.  T.  Cresson,  Sr.  [In  Calvert,  P.  P.  Ezra 
Townsend  Cresson.  1928,  p.  XLIX-LII 
(Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  52,  Sup.  No. 
912).] 

Bonner,  F.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Development 
of  California  systems  during  1927.  Elec- 
trical West,  vol.  60,  No.  2,  pp.  95-97, 
February  1,  1928. 

Browne,  F.  L.  (Forest  Service).  The  struc- 
ture of  wood.  Yates-American  Quality,  pp. 
8-13,   illus.,   January-February   1928. 

Clapp,  E.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Forest  re- 
search :  a  review  of  the  session.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  Con- 
ference on  Commercial  Forestry,  1927,  p. 
166. 

Granger,  C.  M.  (Forest  Service).  A  forest 
program  for  the  West  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  needs.  Journal  of  For- 
estry, vol.  26,  no.  2,  pp.  163-9,  February 
1928. 

Greeley,  W.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Timber 
hoarding  is  wasteful,  says  forester.  Ameri- 
can Lumberman,  no.  2753,  p.  51,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1928. 

(Forest  Service).     The  national  aspect 

of  fire  protection.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  Conference  on 
Commercial  Forestry,  pp.  63-70,  1927. 

Guthrie,  J.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Women  in 
forest  work.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10, 
no.  4,  p.  9,  February  1928. 

(Forest    Service).     Cinquante    ans    de 

foresterie  Americaine.  Revue  des  Eaux  et 
Forets,  vol.  65,  no.  12,  pp.  632-5,  Decem- 
ber 1927. 


Hanzlik,  E.  J.  (Forest  Service).  Predicting 
future  volumes  by  the  growth  per  cent. 
University  of  Washington  Forest  Club  Quar- 
terly, vol.  6,  no.  2-4,  pp.  5-11,  February 
1928. 

Heintzleman,  B.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Alaska 
and  the  paper  industry.  Pacific  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry,  review  number,  vol.  2,  no. 
2,  pp.  72-75,  illus.,  January  1928. 

Hill,  C.  L.  (Forest  Service).  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  marine 
piling  survey  project.  San  Francisco  Bay 
Marine  Piling  Survey  Report,  1927,  illus., 
pp.  1-12. 

Hoar,  C.  A.  (Forest  Service).  Fighting  forest 
fires  is  like  going  to  war.  Development 
Bureau  News,  Marquette,  Mich.,  Vol.  6,  no. 
12,  p.  18,  December  22,  1927. 

Kavanagh,  E.  N.  (Forest  Service).  Auto 
trucks  used  for  Washington  lambs.  Na- 
tional Woolgrower,  vol.  18,  no.  1,  p.  30, 
January   1928. 

Kummel,  J.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Wind  River 
nursery  grows  Demolay  firs.  The  Demolay 
Service,  Spokane,  Washington,  p.  3,  Janu- 
ary  1928. 

Mitchell,  Glenn  E.  (Forest  Service).  Ways  of 
the  wild.  Western  Out-of-Doors,  p.  4,  Janu- 
ary 1928. 

Munger,  T.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Insuring 
our  future  wood  supply.  Pacific  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  review  number,  vol.  2,  No. 
2,  pp.  114-116,  illus.,  January  1928. 

Paul,  B.  H.  (Forest  Service).  The  effect  of 
water  in  prolonged  contact  with  the  stem 
of  white  ash.  Southern  Lumberman,  no. 
1690,   p.   57,  illus.,   February  18,   1928. 

Sherman,  E.  A.  (Forest  Service).  What  for- 
ests can  do  for  the  Mississippi  River.  An- 
nals of  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  vol.  135,  no.  224,  pp.  45-49, 
January  1928. 

Show,  S.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Industrial 
forestry  in  the  California  pine  region.  Jour- 
nal of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  2,  pp.  170-7, 
February,  1928. 

Stuart,  R.  Y.  (Forest  Service).  Where  we 
are  going.  Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26, 
no.  2,  pp.  143-50.  February,  1928. 

Sparhawk,  W.  N.  (Forest  Service).  What  is 
industrial  forestry?  vol.  26,  no.  2,  pp.  243- 
44,  February,  1928. 

Weigle.  W.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Timber 
growing  and  logging  practice  in  the  Douglas 
fir  region.  Review  of  bulletin.  West  Coast 
Lumberman,  vol.  53,  no.  629,  pp.  40, 
December  15,  1927. 

McCulloch,  L,  and  Thorn,  C.  (Plant  Industry) . 
A  corm  rot  of  gladiolus  caused  by  a 
Penicillium.  Science,  vol.  67,  pp.  216-217. 
February  24,   1928. 

Oakley,  R.  A.,  and  Westover,  H.  L  (Plant 
Industry).  El  cultivo  de  la  alfalfa,  (concl.) 
Hacienda,  vol.  23,  no.  3,  pp.  90-92.  March, 
1928. 

Weiss,  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Dahlia  stunt, 
potato  blight,  etc.  Flower  Grower,  vol.  15, 
p.  106,     March,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


Daily  schedules  of  their  homemaking 
activities  were  made  and  kept  for  a  week 
or  more  by  344  Minnesota  women  in  1927 
as  a  feature  of  their  study  of  home  man- 
agement under  the  leadership  of  the  State 
extension  specialist,  Mary  L.  Bull.  They 
gave  as  their  decision  after  this  test  that 
such  a  schedule  is  of  value  as  a  time  and 
step  saver,  for  the  better  distribution  of 
household  tasks,  and  for  the  more  satis- 
factory use  of  available  help.  They 
found  that  they  had,  under  the  schedule, 
more  time  and  energy  for  rest,  recrea- 
tion, and  development,  and  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  doing  their  regular  tasks, 
and  the  entire  family  gained  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  job  of  homemaking. 
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THIRTY-SEVEN  STATIONS 
AID  IN  BORER  PROGRAM 


Broadcasting  of  Special  Corn-Borer  Re- 
leases Begun  March  5  and 
Continues  into  April 

Thirty-seven  radio  stations  in  corn- 
growing  States  are  cooperating  with  this 
department  and  State  authorities  in  the 
spring  corn  borer  information  program. 
They  are  broadcasting  each  week  a  10- 
minute  release  prepared  by  the  radio 
service,  Office  of  Information.  The  re- 
leases are  based  on  information  fur- 
n  shed  by  department  entomologists  and 
field  workers.  They  are  designed  to 
apply  to  conditions  in  the  eastern  infested 
areas,  the  western  infested  areas,  and 
eastern  and  western  corn-growing  States 
not  yet  harboring  the  borer.  The  broad- 
casts explain  to  listeners  in  infested 
States  the  methods  of  carrying  on  spring- 
control  measures.  Farmer  radio  owners 
in  corn-growing  States  threatened  but 
not  yet  entered  by  the  borer  are  given 
the  most  recent  authentic  information  on 
life  cycle  and  host  plants  of  the  insect, 
its  rapidity  of  spread,  and  directions  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  the  borer. 

Since  the  corn-borer  broadcasts  began 
to  go  on  the  air,  on  March  5,  fanners 
have  written  to  the  radio  stations  ask- 
ing for  more  information  on  corn-borer 
problems,  and  these  inquiries  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  department  by  the 
stations.  The  weekly  program  will  con- 
tinue through  the  week  of  Monday, 
April  30. 

A  list  of  the  cooperating  stations 
follows : 

MONDAY 

KSO,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  7.30  a.  m.  ;  WSPD, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  10.45  a.  m. ;  WRYA,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  WCSH.  Portland.  Me..  12.15  p.  m. ; 
WGY.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  WMAK,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  and  KMA.  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  12.30 
p.  m. ;  WOAX,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  12.35  p.  m.  ; 
WRHM.  Fridley.  Minn.,  and  WHK,  Cleveland. 
O..  1  p.  m. ;  WFBM,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  2 
p.  m. :  KOIL.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  5.15  p.  m. ; 
WGBI,  Scranton,  Pa.,  7  p.  m. 


WFI.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10.30  a.  m. ;  WCAE, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  12  noon ;  WASH.  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  12.30  p.  m. ;  WEAO.  Columbus. 
Ohio,  1  p.  m.  ;  WEAK,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  1.30 
p.  m. ;  WFBG,  Altoona,  Pa.,  3.45  or  7.30 
p.  m. ;  WHEC,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  7  p.  m. ; 
WMAL,  Washington,  D.  C,  7.30  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY 

WAAM,  Newark,  N.  J.,  8.15  a.  m. :  WHO, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  9  a.  m.  :  KFH.  Wichita, 
Kans.,  11.15  a.  m.  :  WLS.  Chicago.  111.,  12.20 
p.  m.  ;  WDAY,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  6  p.  m. 

THURSDAY 

WOWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,   11.30  a.   m. 


KMMJ,    Clay    Center.    Nebr.,    9.30    to    11.30 
a.  m.  ;  WJR,  Detroit,  Mich.,  12.30  p.  m. 


WLBL,  Stevens  Point,  Wis..  12.30  p.  m. ; 
WLBG,  Petersburg,  Va,,  12.15  p.  m. 

DAY    NOT    GIVEN 

WEAR,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  12  noon ; 
WJJD,  Mooseheart,  ILL,  12.30  p.  m. ;  WOC, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  9.45  a.  m.,  11  a.  m.,  or  2 
p.  m. ;  WCAO,  Baltimore,  Md.,  (hour  not 
given)  ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Mo„  12  noon ; 
WTBX,  Uttea,  N.  Y.,  5.15  p.  m. 


CHINESE  ELM  IN  WIDE  FAVOR 

Of  the  many  valuable  contributions 
which  northern  China  has  made  to  hor- 
ticulture in  the  United  States,  the 
Chinese  elm  stands  out  as  one  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  value  in  certain 
parts  of  this  country.  The  Chinese  elm 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1908  by  the  office  of  foreign-plant  in- 
troduction of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. It  is  now  established  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  this  country,  and  the 
seeds  or  plants  are  sold  by  several 
nurseries  in  the  Southwest.  This  elm 
is"  very  hardy  and  is  valuable  under  a 
greater  variety  of  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions than  any  tree  yet  introduced. 
Very  favorable  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived on  this  tree  from  practically 
every  section  of  the  country  where  it 
has  been  planted.  Its  resistance  to 
drought,  alkali,  and  extremes  of  tem- 
perature give  it  a  special  value  in  the 
Great  Plains  region,  where  desirable 
shade  trees  are  few.  The  tree  has  been 
doing  well  in  the  semiarid  South,  the 
Southwest,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
continental  United  States.  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  first  to  leaf  out  in  the  spring 
and  the  last  to  shed  in  the  fall. 


NEW  FOREST  FILM  RELEASED 

"  The  Forest — and  Health  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  motion  picture  just  released  by 
the  department.  This  picture,  a  contri- 
bution from  the  Forest  Service,  shows 
how  essential  the  forest  is  to  man  from 
the  recreational  standpoint,  pointing  out 
how,  from  time  immemorial,  man  has 
turned  to  the  forest  for  comfort  when 
weary  in  body  or  mind.  It  was  made 
largely  in  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  pre- 
sents many  beautiful  scenes  of  nature 
and  scences  illustrative  of  the  activities 
of  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  T.  M. 
C.  A.  camps,  and  campers  and  hikers.  It 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a  companion  pic- 
ture to  "  The  Forest — and  Water,"  which 
was  released  last  year. 


PRAIRIE  DOGS  MOW  DOWN  WHEAT 

Grassy  pasture  ranges  are  the  natural 
feeding  grounds  of  prairie  dogs.  In 
eating  the  most  nutritious  grasses  they 
compete  with  the  domestic  livestock  for 
which  pasturage  is  provided,  and  destroy 
from  50  to  85  per  cent  of  the  more  palat- 
able grasses.  Prairie  dogs  in  a  pasture 
adjacent  to  a  wheat  field,  however,  cause 
still  greater  damage,  because  they  will 
invade  the  wheat  field  after  fall  sowing 
and  will  mow  down  all  vegetation  near 
their  burrows  whether  needed  for  food 
or  not.  In  the  spring  and  winter  they 
nibble  the  tender  leaves,  and  when  the 
stem  shoots  up  they  bite  it  down  at  one 
bite.  After  the  wheat  reaches  the  dough 
stage  they  prefer  the  head  to  the  joints 
and  literally  mow  down  the  wheat  to  get 
at  the  heads.  Sometimes  this  cutting  is 
as  definite  and  clear  as  if  a  man  had  cut 
out  a  swath  with  a  scythe.  Prairie  dogs 
will  also  feed  on  other  grain  crops  near 
their  colonies,  but  their  damage  to  wheat 
is  tremendous. 


NEW  BOOKS 

By  Department  People 


ANIMAL    LIFE    OF    THE    CARLSBAD    CAV- 
ERN.    By  Vernon  Bailey,  biologist,  division 
of  biological  investigations.  Bureau   of  Bio- 
logical  Survey.     Monographs   of   the   Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mammalogists,  Xo.  S,  195  p., 
67  figs.,  1  colored  map.     Baltimore:  The  Wil- 
liams d  Wilkins  Co.     February  1928. 
Describes  the  location   and  general  features 
of  the  Carlsbad  Cavern,  N.  Mex.,  explains  the 
life    zones    of    the    region,    and    discusses    the 
ecology   of  the   animals  and  plants   and   their 
relation    to    the    aborigines.       The    mammals, 
birds,    and    reptiles    found    in    and    about    the 
caverns  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the  inverte- 
brate life  is  dealt  with  to  some  extent.     The 
book    is    based    on    explorations    made    by    the 
author  in  the  spring  of  1924,  Mr.  Bailey  hav- 
ing been   one  of  the  first  to  make  a   detailed 
study    of   the    interior    of   the    caverns.      This 
series    of    monographs    is    issued    under    the 
editorship    of    Dr.    H.    H.    T.    Jackson,    of   the 
Biological    Survey,    who  is   also   editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Mammalogy. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  STRIVE 

TO  WIN  NEWS  CONTESTS 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

Editors  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
following  classes  are  provided:  (1) 
County  extension  agent's  column  in 
weekly  newspapers;  (2)  News  article  in 
local  weekly  newspaper  written  about 
county  extension  work  for  which  the 
county  agent  is  responsible;  (3)  Local 
items  about  extension  demonstrations 
and  demonstrators  appearing  in  corres- 
pondence to  weekly  newspapers  from 
community  centers;  (4)  Editorials  com- 
mending extension  work  written  by  news- 
paper editor  and  published  in  a  newspa- 
per of  the  county;  (5)  News  article  on 
farm  page  or  in  other  news  columns  of  a 
daily  paper  written  about  county  exten- 
sion work  for  which  the  county  agent  is 
responsible;  (6)  Feature  article  in 
weekly  or,  daily  newspaper  or  farm 
magazine  about  county  extension  work 
for  which  county  agent  is  resposible  (ex- 
hibits in  classes  2,  5.  and  6  may  be  writ- 
ten either  by  the  agent  or  by  a  profes- 
sional writer)  ;  (7)  Photograph  suitable 
for  publication  as  an  extension  news 
picture. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  German  publica- 
tion, Hauswirtschaftliche  Jahrbucher, 
received  from  Stuttgart,  gives  consider- 
able space  to  two  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  It  contains 
in  its  entirety  a  translation  of  Depart- 
ment Circular  189-C.  "  The  Well-planned 
Kitchen."  by  Euth  Tan  Deman,  associate 
specialist  in  charge  of  information  in  the 
bureau,  and  strongly  recommends  to  Ger- 
man housewives  that  they  refer  to  it  in 
improving  their  domestic  workshops. 
Elsewhere  in  the  issue  is  a  long  abstract 
from  Farmers'  Bulletin  1497-F,  "  Meth- 
ods and  Equipment  for  Home  Launder- 
ing," by  Ruth  O'Brien,  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  division  of  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, the  German  reviewer  giving  special 
attention  to  washing  machines. 


Demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  for  export  has 
been  increasing  for  25  years.  Approxi- 
mately 750,000  acres  are  used  in  growing 
it.  The  annual  production  amounts  to 
more  than  half  a  billion  pounds,  which 
represents  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
tobacco  production  of  this  country. 
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FORESTER  URGES  SOUTH 
TO  STOP  WOODS  BURNING 

Says  Woods  Burner,  Intrenched  by  Cus- 
tom, Is  Gnawing  at  Vitals  of 
Southern   Prosperity 

The  South,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  fullest 
prosperity,  must  have  productive  forest 
and  range  lands,  but  it  can  not  have 
these  until  the  practice  of  woods  burning 
is  stopped,  says  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  in  a  statement 
sent  to  the  southern  press  by  the  depart- 
ment. This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
woods  burning  is  frequent  in  the  South, 
and  thousands  of  valuable  trees  are 
needlessly  injured  or  destroyed. 

"  Woods  fires  can  be  stopped  in  the 
South,  because  man  is  almost  the  sole 
cause,"  says  Colonel  Greeley.  "  Reach 
the  woods  burner  with  the  right  infor- 
mation, enlist  him  in  the  movement  to 
raise  more  and  better  livestock  and  tim- 
ber, and  fire  protection  in  the  South  will 
go  forward  with  a  bound. 

"  The  huge  economic  losses  caused 
yearly  by  woods  fires  should  make  every- 
body realize  the  importance  of  fire  pre- 
vention. The  South  is  responsible  for 
the  burning  yearly  of  around  20,000,000 
acres  of  forest  and  cut-over  land,  or 
about  four-fifths  of  the  total  forest  area 
burned  in  the  United  States.  This  repre- 
sents a  money  loss  running  into  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

"  Like  the  boll  weevil,  malaria,  or  the 
cattle  tick,  the  woods  burner  drags  down 
business  and  undermines  the  general 
welfare.  Because  of  him  only  a  small 
percentage  of  merchantable  second- 
growth  timber,  which  could  have  re- 
placed the  virgin  stand,  is  now  available 
on  cut-over  lands.  Because  of  him  land 
values  have  suffered,  industries  and  pop- 
ulation have  moved  out,  and  idle  acres 
have  multipled.  Because  of  him  millions 
of  young  forest  seedlings  which  in  a 
short  time  would  have  constituted  a  val- 
uable asset  to  landowners  have  been 
annually  licked  up  by  the  flames,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  forms  of  injury  to  forest 
growth. 

"  The  South  can  not  afford  to  permit 
the  woods  burner  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
attaining  its  rightful  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country.  Unlike  the 
West,  where  serious  fire  losses  are  caused 
by  lightning,  the  South  has  it  within  its 
power  to  eliminate  its  forest-fire  risk  for 
which  man  alone  is  responsible.  Man- 
caused  forest  fires  can  be  prevented  to 
the  same  extent  that  city  fires  are  pre- 
vented by  curbing  careless  fire  users  and 
by  firm  dealings  with  the  malicious  fire 
setter.  Life  and  economic  values  are 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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RATS  HAVE  BAD  MONTH  IN  TEXAS 

Ellis  County,  Tex.,  claims  a  world's 
rat-killing  championship  and  challenges 
any  other  county  to  produce  a  record 
that  will  compare  with  it.  Ellis  County, 
with  its  population  of  less  than  57,000, 
destroyed  243,321  rats  in  one  month. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  the  county  are  to 
be  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  The  saving  to 
the  county  is  estimated  at  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars,  since  the  "  value "  of  a 
live  rat  is  about  $2  less  than  nothing. 
The  campaign  cost  the  county  only 
$217.50  in  cash  prizes,  collected  by  sub- 
scription, and  13  merchandise  awards 
donated  by  storekeepers.  The  first  prize 
in  merchandise  was  a  rifle,  and  the  boy 
who  won  it  bagged  9,374  rats.  A  girl  got 
1,123.  Cash  prizes  went  to  schools,  and 
the  three  prize-winning  districts  finished 
neck  and  neck  with  credits  for  11,772, 
11,705,  and  10,946  rats,  respectively.  L. 
C.  Whitehead,  leader  of  the  Biological 
Survey's  rodent-control  work  in  Texas, 
supervised  the  campaign,  and  E.  C. 
Cates,  of  the  same  branch  of  the  bureau, 
assisted  the  campaign  committee. 


PRESIDENT  REQUESTS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Largest   Item   Would   Enable   Horticul- 
tural Experimental  Work  to  Be 
Bone  in  Dry-Land  Regions 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture amounting  to  $100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1929,  to  give  effect  to  provisions  of 
the  act  providing  for  horticultural  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  work  in  the 
semiarid  or  dry-land  regions.  Another 
communication  from  the  President  trans- 
mitted a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation amounting  to  $20,000  to  enable 
this  department  to  meet  an  emergency 
caused  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  of 
cattle  known  as  anaplasmosis. 

The  Senate  has  rejected  a  bill  (H.  R. 
8141)  authorizing  additional  employees 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a 
member.  It  has  adopted  a  conference 
report  on  a  bill  (S.  2317)  which  would 
continue  for  one  year  the  powers  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion. 

Representative  Sinnott,  of  Oregon,  has 
introduced,  by  departmental  request,  a 
bill  (H.  R.  12242)  which  would  withhold 
(Continued  on  p.  2) 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 
FOR  U.  S.  WOOL  GROWERS 


Walker,    Consulting    Specialist,    Finds 

Production    in    Antipodes    Has 
Reached  Saturation  Point 

With  little  prospect  of  further  expan- 
sion of  wool  production  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  there  is  op- 
portunity for  American  wool  growers  to 
place  their  industry  on  the  best  financial 
basis  in  its  history,  says  J.  F.  Walker, 
consulting  specialist  of  the  division  of 
cooperative  marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  who  has  just  completed 
a  year's  study  of  the  wool  industry  in 
many  countries  visited  on  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

"  Wool  production  in  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa  already  has 
reached  the  saturation  point  and  can  not 
be  further  expanded  because  of  limiting 
climatic  and  geographic  factors,"  he  says. 

"Australia  now  is  carrying  more  sheep 
than  at  any  previous  time,  except  in  1891, 
the  leading  wool  State  in  Australia  car- 
rying 10,000,000  more  sheep  than  is  con- 
servatively estimated  as  safe.  No  fur- 
ther expansion  may  be  looked  for  there, 
except  possibly  in  west  Australia. 

"  South  Africa  is  carrying  35,000,000 
head  of  sheep,  which,  according  to  best 
agricultural  authorities  there,  is  5,000,000 
over  safe  carrying  capacity.  There  have 
been  two  years  of  very  bad  climatic  con- 
ditions in  one  of  the  leading  sheep-pro- 
ducing sections  embracing  about  one- 
fourth  the  total  area  of  South  Africa, 
with  no  relief  in  sight.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  believing  there  will  be  much 
further  expansion  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  South  Africa.  Production  in  New 
Zealand  is  limited  by  lack  of  space." 

Mr.  Walker  says  that  despite  this  heavy 
increase  in  foreign  production,  world  pro- 
duction apparently  has  not  kept  pace 
with  consumptive  demand ;  that  stocks 
to-day  are  extremely  low,  with  no  appar- 
ent surplus  of  wool  anywhere  in  the 
world ;  and  that  wool  is  being  taken  at 
the  sales  as  rapidly  as  offered. 

The  opportunities  which  he  sees  in  this 
situation  for  American  wool  growers  are 
in  breeding  sheep  which  will  produce  a 
type  of  wool  the  mill  demands ;  breeding 
so  as  to  produce  wool  uniformly  instead 
of  producing  one  kind  of  wool  one  year 
and  another  the  following  year ;  prepara- 
tion of  wool  so  as  to  command  the  most 
competition  for  it,  and  marketing  wool 
with  the  same  efficiency  with  which 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
are  at  present  merchandising  their  wools. 

"  In  Australia  wools  are  not  bought  by 
dealers  but  are  handled  on  a  brokerage 
(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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CANADA  WHEAT  POOLS 
HANDLE  MOST  OF  CROP 


Operate  More  Than  Nine  Hundred  Eleva- 
tors and  Maintain  Sales  Agencies 
at   Home   and  Abroad 

Canadian  farmers  have  gradually  de- 
veloped a  group  of  cooperatives  which 
coordinate  local  and  terminal  elevator 
facilities  with  centralized  selling.  The 
independent  local  unit  has  disappeared. 
Several  large-scale  cooperative  associa- 
tions market  more  than  one-half  of  the 
grain  crop  of  western  Canada. 

This  large  volume  of  grain  is  at  pres- 
ent handled  by  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  (Ltd.),  known  com- 
monly as  the  Central  Selling  Agency, 
which  handles  the  grain  assembled  by 
the  wheat  pools  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta,  and  by  United  Grain 
Growers  (Ltd.),  which  combines  the 
activities  formerly  carried  on  by  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co.  (Ltd.),  organized  in 
1906  and  Alberta  Farmers  Cooperative 
Elevator  Co.    (Ltd.),  formed  in.  1913. 

United  Grain  Growers  (Ltd.)  has 
35,000  farmer  shareholders.  It  operates 
more  than  400  country  elevators  and 
several  large  terminal  elevators.  The 
volume  of  grain  handled  by  the  company 
in  1926  was  41,000,000  bushels.  Through 
the  parent  organization  and  several  sub- 
sidiaries the. company  also  handles  live- 
stock, farm  supplies,  and  insurance.  A 
general  farm  journal  with  a  circulation 
exceeding  100,000  is  published.  The  com- 
pany engages  in  all  phases  of  the  grain 
business,  including  the  operation  of 
country  and  terminal  elevators,  commis- 
sion and  export  business.  The  company 
follows  the  general  principles  of  opera- 
tion followed  by  the  trade.  It  buys  from 
farmers  or  handles  on  consignment.  It 
pays  current  prices  and  does  not  pool 
returns.  It  handles  grain  for  both  mem- 
bers and  nomnembers.  The  company  is 
in  a  strong  financial  position,  with  re- 
serves aggregating  nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  western  Canadian  wheat  pools 
were  organized  in  1923  and  1924,  and 
they  combined  in  1924  to  form  their  cen- 
tral selling  agency.  Their  total  member- 
ship is  140.000.  and  the  volume  of  grain 
handled  exceeds  200,000,000  bushels  an- 
nually. The  pools  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  five-year  contracts  with  mem- 
bers. To  a  certain  extent  they  are  the 
product  of  the  after-war  depression  pe- 
riod and  the  low  prices  of  1923. 

The  farmers  of  Ontario  in  1927  or- 
ganized a  grain  pool  which  now  has  more 
than  9,000  members.  This  new  organi- 
zation will  also  sell  through  the  Central 
Selling  Agency. 

The  pools  are  also  complete  grain  han- 
dling concerns.  They  operate  more  than 
900  country  elevators  and  terminal  eleva- 
tors with  capacity  exceeding  20,000.000 
bushels.  They  sell  a  large  part  of  their 
grain  direct  to  domestic  and  foreign  mills 
and  other  users  of  grain  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  To  this  end  they  have  es- 
tablished branch  offices  in  Canada  and  in 
Europe  and  have  agency  connections  in 
most  importing  countries.  Returns  from 
the  sale  of  grain  are  pooled  among  grow- 
ers on  the  basis  of  grades  of  grain  de- 
livered by  them. 

The  pools  have  made  provision  for  the 
accumulation  of  adequate  capital.    They 


are  permitted  under  their  contracts  to 
deduct  2  cents  per  bushel  for  an  ele- 
vator reserve  and  up  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales  value  for  commercial  reserves. 
These  deductions  on  the  large  volume  of 
grain  handled  have  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  pools  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  first  contract 
period  and  the  farmers  of  western  Can- 
ada appear  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  combined  efforts. 

Efforts  in  Canada  for  nearly  20  years 
have  been  directed  toward  centralized 
marketing,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
farmers  have  concentrated  mainly  on  the 
organization  and  operation  of  country 
elevators.  It  is  believed  that  the 
achievements  of  both  cooperative  elevator 
companies  and  pools  are  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  organized 
to  coordinate  the  operation  of  country 
and  terminal  elevators  with  central  sell- 
ing agencies.  This  has  put  the  farmers" 
companies  in  a  position  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  private  traders  similarly 
organized. 


PRESIDENT  REQUESTS 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

timberlands  from  sale  under  the  timber 
and  stone  act 

Representative  Sweet,  of  New  York,  is 
the  author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  12246)  "to 
promote  the  health  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  service  or  defense  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
all  wards  of  the  Government,  and  to  en- 
courage the  dairy  industry  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  welfare." 

SENATE 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

S.  3674.  Oddie  (Nevada).  To  amend  the 
highway  act. 

S.  3684.  Steiwer  (Oregon).  To  amend  the 
farm  loan  act. 

S.  J.  Res.  116.  McXary  (Oregon).  To 
amend  section  10  of  the  act  establishing  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  wild  life  and  fish 
refuge. 

S.  J.  Res.  114.  Caraway  (Arkansas).  Au- 
thorizing assessments  by  levee,  drainage,  and 
road  districts  upon  unreserved  public  lands  in 
the  St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Arkansas. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  12205.  Berger  (Wisconsin).  To  estab- 
lish a  bureau  of  unemployment  insurance,  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  to  create  a 
system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance. 

H.  R.  12175.  Andresen  (Minnesota).  To  re- 
peal the  United  States  grain  standards  act. 

H.  Res.  13S.  McMillan  (South  Carolina).  To 
provide  for  the  printing  of  2,000  copies  of  the 
soil  survey  of  Charleston  County,  South 
Carolina. 

H.  R.  12137.  Zihlman  (Maryland).  To  pro- 
vide a  temporary  location  for  a  farmers'  mar- 
ket in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  12064.  Madden  (Illinois).  To  discon- 
tinue certain  reports  now  required  by  law  to 
be.  made  annuallv  to  Congress. 

H.  R.  12065.  Garrett  (Tennessee).  To  create 
an  executive  department  of  the  Government 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 


Richard  S.  Schonland,  of  the  forest 
service  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  re- 
cently visited  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters of  the  Forest  Service.  He  has  been 
in  the  United  States  a  year  studying  for- 
est conditions  and  practices  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT  BIG  SOURCE 
FOR  BROADCAST  MATTER 


Supplies    General,    Weather,   and    Eco- 
nomic  Information   to   Third  of 
Country's  Radio  Stations 

More  than  one-third  of  the  700  radio- 
telephone stations  of  the  United  States 
are  now  broadcasting  information  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  Office  of 
Information  are  maintaining  the  de- 
partment's principal  contacts  with  the 
radio  broadcasters.  The  forecast  divi- 
sion of  the  Weather  Bureau  supplies  re- 
gional forecasts  and  other  information 
to  181  stations.  The  market  news  serv- 
ice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, through  107  cooperating  stations, 
gives  farmer  radio  owners  personal 
"  stock  ticker  *'  connections  with  the 
chief  marketing  centers  of  their  regions. 
The  radio  service  of  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation furnishes  134  stations  with  one 
or  more  of  its  10  special  educational 
features.  Not  counting  duplications,  a 
total  of  238  radio  stations  are  regularly 
broadcasting  information  supplied  di- 
rectly fey  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Thousands  of  letters  from  farmer 
listeners  tell  how  farmers  are  profiting 
from  the  broadcasting  of  weather,  mar- 
ket, and  general  farm  information.  A 
typical  one  recites  the  way  in  which  all 
three  services  are  being  utilized.  It 
reads:  "It  (radio)  has  helped  me  put 
up  better  hay  by  giving  weather  fore- 
casts, which  during  the  summer  are  sur- 
prisingly close  to  correct.  Also  by  the 
feed  prices,  whereby  one  can  buy  feed 
accordingly.  I  had  a  litter  of  ailing  pigs 
this  winter  and  got  the  lesson  in  ques- 
tion-and-answer  form,  and  it  happened  to 
be  a  case  like  mine,  resulting  in  complete 
cure  at  a  big  gain,  as  I  got  them  on  the 
market  in  good  shape." 


FIRE  BULLETIN  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

The  recently  issued  publication  of  the 
Minnesota  Forest  Service  entitled  "  For- 
est Fires  in  Minnesota."  by  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
United  States  Forest  Service,  promises 
to  break  into  the  class  of  "  best  sellers." 
Though  off  the  press  only  a  few  days,  the 
demand  for  it  has  already  exhausted  the 
original  edition  and  a  reprint  has  been 
necessary.  Not  only  has  the  interest  in 
this  publication  throughout  the  State 
been  widespread,  but  requests  for  it  have 
been  received  from  State  protection  or- 
ganizations, forest  schools,  foresters,  and 
timber! and  owners  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Requests  for  the  bulletin  have  been 
received  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut. Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  State  budget  just  adopted  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  includes  funds  suf- 
ficient to  match  the  Smith-Lever  funds. 
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SURVEY  BEING  MADE  OF 
COMMISSION  PRACTICES 


Bureau   Getting   Information   Which   Is 
Fundamental  to  Effective  Enforce- 
ment of  Produce  Act 

A  detailed  survey  of  produce  market 
practices  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
the  administration  of  the  produce  agency 
act,  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  com- 
mission men  or  other  agents  handling 
consigned  produce  in  interstate  commerce 
to  make  false  returns,  fraudulent  reports, 
or  dump  produce  which  has  commercial 
value,  is  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  which  is  charged 
with  administration  of  the  act.  H.  A. 
Spilman,  marketing  specialist,  is  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  work. 

A  survey  of  market  practices  is  funda- 
mental to  administration  of  the  new  law. 
The  survey  deals  with  commission  mer- 
chants' methods  of  rendering  account 
sales,  systems  of  bookkeepi-ng,  methods  of 
averaging  returns  on'  shipments,  and 
trade  practices  as  between  commission 
merchants  and  shippers.  John  D.  Snow, 
a  department  investigator,  has  conferred 
with  commission  merchants  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Al- 
bany, Boston,  Providence,  and  New  York 
regarding  details  of  trade  practices.  It 
is  planned  ultimately  to  extend  the  sur- 
vey to  all  the  leading  market  centers  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Spilman  reports  that  members  of 
the  produce  trade  have  offered  to  coop- 
erate with  the  department  in  administer- 
ing the  act,  and  are  opening  their  records 
and  accounts  for  inspection  by  Govern- 
ment investigators.  Both  Government 
investigators  and  commission  merchants 
are  benefiting  from  this  cooperation,  the 
latter  in  some  cases  finding  that  their 
records  are  far  from  complete  and  de- 
ficient in  detail  and  accuracy.  Oppor- 
tunity is  also  to  be  afforded  the  depart- 
ment to  work  with  the  trade  in  adjusting 
some  of  the  practices  that  have  made 
for  unsatisfactory  conditions  heretofore. 

The  act  is  designed  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  both  shippers  and  receivers,  and 
effective  administration  of  it  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  prompt  filing  of  com- 
plaints, according  to  Mr.  Spilman.  The 
department  is  prepared  to  make  immedi- 
ate investigation  of  each  case,  now  that 
funds  for  that  purpose  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

Shippers  who  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  have  been  violated 
should  address  complaints  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
stating  clearly  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, and  submitting  documentary  evi- 
dence including  telegrams,  letters,  in- 
voices or  manifests,  and  copies  of  inspec- 
tion certificates. 


B.  A.  I.  MAKES  NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  announces  the 
following  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
bureau  which  were  occasioned  by  deaths 
and  resignations : 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wight  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
John  A.  Kiernan  as  chief  of  the  tuber- 
culosis eradication  division.    Dr.  George 


W.  Pope  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
field  inspection  division,  succeeding  Dr. 
A.  W.  Miller,  who  is  now  chief  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  division.  Doctor 
Miller  succeeds  John  T.  Caine,  resigned. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Cotton  has  been  designated  as 
acting  superintendent  of  the  bureau's  ex- 
periment station  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Dr.  E.*C.  Schroeder. 

The  administrative  changes  have  also 
provided  for  two  new  positions,  desig- 
nated as  associate  chief  of  the  bureau 
and  assistant  chief.  Dr.  TJ.  G.  Houck, 
who  continues  as  chief  of  the  division  oi 
hog-cholera  control,  also  holds  the  title 
of  associate  chief  of  bureau.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Miller,  besides  being  chief  of  the  packers 
and  stockyards  division,  is  assistant  chief 
of  bureau. 

The  appointments  in  all  cases  have  fol- 
lowed long  experience  and  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  various  lines  of  work. 

Doctor  Houck  was  graduated  from  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1895.  Entering  the 
bureau  in  1896,  he  performed  varied 
administrative  and  inspection  duties  at 
Chicago,  Sioux  City,  Boston,  Fort  Worth, 
New  York,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Niles 
City,  Mich.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  suppressing  the  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  1914,  and  was  in 
full  charge  of  the  Federal  and  State 
forces  during  the  1924  outbreak  of  the 
same  malady  in  California.  He  has  been 
chief  of  the  division  of  hog-cholera  con- 
trol since  1919. 

Doctor  Miller  was  brought  up  on  a 
ranch  in  Kansas,  and  was  graduated 
from  a  veterinary  college  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  1901.  Entering  the  bureau  the 
same  year  he  served  in  various  capacities 
at  Omaha,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Chicago, 
and  Des  Moines.  The  work  dealt  largely 
with  meat  inspection,  handling  of  live- 
stock at  public  stockyards,  and  suppres- 
sion of  animal  diseases.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1917  and 
made  chief  of  the  field  inspection  divi- 
sion, a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  chief  of  the  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  division. 

Doctor  Wight  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Veterinary  College  in  1894,  and 
entered  the  bureau  in  1898,  as  assistant 
inspector  at  Boston.  His  official  work 
has  been  marked  by  practical  field  ex- 
perience in  diseases  of  livestock,  includ- 
ing service  in  the  1914  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  His  official  stations 
have  included  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Fargo,  Boston,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Newport, 
Ark.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  last  10 
years  he  has  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  tuberculosis  eradication. 

Doctor  Pope  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chi- 
cago Veterinary  College.  He  entered  the 
bureau  in  1895  and  received  assignments 
to  various  field  stations,  including  Bos- 
ton, Garfield,  N.  J.,  Athenia,  N.  J.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  livestock  quarantine  laws  and 
the  control  and  eradication  of  animal 
diseases. 

Doctor  Cotton  entered  the  service  of 
the  bureau  in  1893,  and  since  1901  has 
been  stationed  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  where 
he  has  conducted  numerous  experiments 
in  animal  diseases,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  of  an  infectious  character. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  George  Washington 
University. 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
MOUNT  HOOD  PROBLEM 


Expected  That  Findings  Will  Be  Useful 

in  Shaping  Policy  in  Regard  to 

Other   Wilderness    Areas 

A  new  development  in  the  study  of  the 
place  of  wilderness  areas  in  our  national 
life  has  just  been  launched  with  the 
appointment  by  Secretary  Jardine  of  a 
committee  consisting  mainly  of  private 
citizens  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  Mount  Hood  area  in  Oregon. 

While  the  study  of  the  committee  will 
be  concerned  to  some  extent  with  the 
pending  application  for  authority  to  con- 
struct a  commercial  tramway  for  tourist 
traffic  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hood,  it 
will  be  considerably  broader  in  its  scope, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  committee's 
conclusions  will  be  useful  in  shaping  the 
future  policy  regarding  the  use  or  pres- 
ervation of  other  wilderness  areas  with- 
in the  national  forests.  Opinion  has 
been  sharply  divided  on  this  question, 
especially  as  it  -concerns  Mount  Hood, 
there  being  important  interests  which 
favor  commercial  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  these  areas,  while 
others  urge  the  preservation  of  such 
areas  in  their  present  wilderness  state. 

In  undertaking  its  study  of  the  Mount 
Hood  area,  the  committee  will  take  into 
consideration  its  recreational,  esthetic, 
educational,  and  scientific  values  as  well 
as  its  material  resources,  and  will  make 
an  analysis  of  the  attitude  or  sentiment 
of  interested  groups. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
nominated  by  the  Governor  of  Oregon, 
the  mayors  of  Portland  and  Hood  River, 
chambers  of  commerce,  fann  associa- 
tions, and  outdoor  and  recreation  asso- 
ciations. The  committee  includes  the 
following  : 

George  A.  Rebentisch,  1020  East  Broadway, 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  R.  E.  Scott,  Hood  River, 
Oreg.,  president  of  the  Hood  River  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  Arthur  M.  Churchill,  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Prof.  George 
W.  Peavy,  dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry, 
Corvallis,  Oreg. ;  H.  R.  Richards,  president  of 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho 
department,  Route  A,  The  Dalles,  Oreg. ;  F.  A. 
Elliott,  State  forester,  Salem,  Oreg. ;  Julius 
L.  Beier,  director,  Oregon  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  321  Oregon  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg. ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Packard,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. ;  Rodney  L.  Glisan, 
Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  C.  M. 
Granger,  district  forester,  Forest  Service, 
Portland,   Oreg. 


INCREASE  IN  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

The  total  amount  of  wool  shorn  and 
pulled  in  the  United  States  in  1927  was 
328,137,000  pounds,  of  which  278,037,000 
pounds  was  shorn  wool  and  50,100,000 
pounds  was  pulled  wool,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  by  the  department.  This 
estimated  amount  in  1928  was  310,576,000 
pounds,  of  which  260,976,000  pounds  was 
shorn  wool  and  49,600,000  pounds  was 
pulled  wool.  The  estimated  average 
weight  per  fleece  shorn  was  7.74  pounds 
in  1927  and  7.77  pounds  in  1926.  The 
estimated  weight  of  pulled  wool  per  skin 
was  3.24  pounds  in  1927  and  3.33  pounds 
in  1926. 
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NEW  WOOL-REPORTING  SERVICE 

A  new  reporting  service  on  wool  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  first  of  these 
reports  was  issued  March  1,  under  the 
title  ''  The  world  wool  situation."  Other 
reports  will  follow  regularly  the  first 
week  of  each  month.  A  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  wool  situation  as  it  re- 
lates to  demand,  supply,  prices,  trade, 
etc.,  both  in  the  TJnitied  States  and 
abroad,  is  offered  by  this  service.  The 
service  is  intended  primarily  for  wool- 
growers,  cooperative  wool  marketing  as- 
sociations,   manufacturers,    and   dealers. 


FIXED-NITROGEN  INDUSTRY  GROWS 

The  chemical  fixation  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  is  an  industrial  process  that  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  recent  years.  This 
infant  industry  is  now  producing  syn- 
thetic nitrogen  salts  in  such  quantity 
that  it  supplies,  it  is  estimated,  half  or 
more  of  the  world's  supply  of  inorganic 
nitrogen.  Fifteen  years  ago  much  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply 
was  derived  from  the  air  by  chemical 
means.  These  comparatively  new  prod- 
ucts are  becoming  more  important,  year 
by  year,  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 


AGGRESSIN  TREATMENT  NOT  PROVED 

Commenting  on  reports  that  some  vet- 
erinary practitioners  have  found  the  ag- 
gressin  treatment  effective  in  combating 
hog  flu,  department  veterinarians  say  the 
value  of  the  aggressin  treatment  for  this 
disease  is  not  yet  positively  established. 
An  aggressin  is  a  substance  produced  by 
the  growth  of  a  microorganism  and  aids 
the  organism  in  invading  tissues.  Scien- 
tifically, an  aggressin  should  be  adminis- 
tered, before  the  attack  of  a  disease,  to 
fortify  the  threatened  animals  against 
the  disease  produced  by  the  type  of  or- 
ganism from  which  the  aggressin  was 
prepared.  In  the  case  of  hog  flu  the 
causative  organism  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  appears  that  the  aggressin 
which  certain  practitioners  have  used  in 
treating  hogs  affected  with  flu  is  not  a 
true  flu  aggressin  but  is  the  aggressin 
used  for  immunizing  hogs  against  hem- 


orrhagic septicemia.  Improvement  noted 
in  the  condition  of  herds  so  treated  may 
have  been  due  to  better  care  of  the  herds 
under  treatment  rather  than  to  the  treat- 
ment itself.  Until  the  value  of  the  ag- 
gressin treatment  for  this  disease  is  more 
definitely  established,  hog  owners  are  to 
be  reminded  that  proper  housing  and 
care  of  their  herds,  especially  during 
cold,  stormy  weather,  is  known  to  be  a 
dependable,  practical  treatment.  The  use 
of  an  aggressin  in  the  treatment  of  hog 
flu  is  considered  still  in  the  trial  stage. 


MINISTERS  VISIT  DEPARTMENT 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  Episcopal  theological  semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Va.,  recently  visited 
the  department  in  Washington,  to  make 
a  study  of  rural  sociological  and  other 
agricultural  problems  before  taking  their 
places  as  country  and  urban  ministers. 
A  day  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the 
department's  activities  in  science  and 
service  economic  contacts,  cooperative 
marketing,  the  extension  service,  crop 
and  livestock  estimating,  and  the  various 
bureaus  dealing  with  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, public  roads,  forestry,  and  bio- 
logical survey.  The  visit  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  farm  population  and  rural 
life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


DOVENER  WINS  PORTRAIT  CONTEST 

Last  year  the  artists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  decided  to  enter  upon  an 
unofficial  competition  to  bring  forth  an 
art  memorial  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Newton, 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  who  held  office  in  the 
period  1862-1867.  The  competition  took 
form  as  a  contest  of  portrait  paintings  in 
oil.  The  contest  was  recently  completed 
and  the  eight  paintings  which  had  been 
done  were  placed  on  public  exhibition 
in  the  art  gallery  of  the  New  National 
Museum.  The  judges  awarded  highest 
honors  to  a  life-size  painting  by  W.  N. 
Dovener,  chief  scientific  illustrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  judges 
were  Dr.  William  H.  Holmes,  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  R.  S. 
Merryman,  director  of  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art;  and  Henry  Bush -Brown, 
sculptor.  Their  decision  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dovener's  work  was  unanimous.  In  this 
country  Mr.  Dovener  studied  at  the  Cor- 
coran School  of  Art  and  eight  years  under 
Howard  Helmick ;  and  abroad  he  studied 
in  Holland,  and  under  Krog,  Renard.  and 
Jacques  Blanche,  at  Academies  Vitti  and 
Colorossi,  in  Paris.  His  paintings  of  in- 
sects in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  are 
regarded  as  remarkable,  and  he  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  in  the  department 
to  use  oil  for  rendering  specimens  of 
insects.  All  of  the  portraits  in  the  con- 
test were  made  from  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  time  Mr.  Newton  was  commis- 
sioner. It  was  the  hope  of  the  artists 
when  they  entered  upon  the  contest  that 
the  winning  portrait  might  be  worthy  of 
a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  administra- 
tion building  of  the  department  in  Wash- 
ington. The  exhibition  at  the  museum  is 
now  open  to  the  public,  and  will  remain 
open  the  rest  of  this  month.  It  was 
visited  by  Secretary  Jardine,  directors, 
bureau  chiefs,  and  other  officials  of  the 
department  on  Thursday. 


LARGE  POTATOES  MAKE  GOOD  SEED 

Potato  growers  have  long  disputed  the 
comparative  merits  of  sets  cut  from  the 
stem  end  and  those  cut  from  the  seed  end 
of  the  tubers.  Some  previous  experi- 
ments seem  to  have  indicated  consider- 
able, superiority  for  one  end  or  the  other. 
The  seed  values  of  the  two  ends  probably 
differ  somewhat  in  different  varieties. 
Results  varied  with  the  weight  of  the 
set,  according  to  numerous  tests,  and  the 
data  on  the  whole  seem  to  indicate  that 
as  the  weight  of  the  set  increases  there  is 
a  greater  response  from  the  apical  (seed) 
set  than  from  the  basal  (stem)  set. 
Another  fruitful  source  of  argument  is 
in  the  value  of  oversized  tubers  for 
seed.  Most  growers  of  seed  potatoes 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  using 
large  tubers.  After  three  years  of  ex- 
perimenting the  investigators  conclude 
that  sets  from  large-sized  tubers  are  evi- 
dently as  productive  as  those  from  nor- 
mal-sized tubers,  and  in  seasons  when  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  seed  stock 
grows  too  large  to  satisfy  commercial 
demands  it  may  be  recommended  for  seed 
purposes.  The  chief  objections  that  have 
always  been  raised  in  regard  to  large 
tubers  are  that  there  is  more  wastage  in 
cutting,  involving  a  larger  quantity  by 
weight  to  plant  an  acre,  and  in  addition 
that  they  are  slightly  more  difficult  to 
cut.  Several  experimenters  have  claimed 
great  advantages  from  the  use  of  seed 
dug  when  it  was  somewhat  immature. 
Experiments  by  the  department  at  three 
stations  were  inconclusive.  At  the  Idaho 
station  the  increased  yield  from  imma- 
ture seed  ranged  from  77  bushels  an  acre 
for  one  variety  to  180  bushels  an  acre 
for  the  best  of  three  varieties.  "  Green- 
ing" potatoes  for  seed,  that  is,  allowing 
them  to  sprout  somewhat  in  sunlight,  is 
a  common  practice  in  Europe,  where 
there  seems  to  be  advantages  in  doing  it 
While  greening  ordinarily  would  bring 
potatoes  to  maturity  10  days  or  two 
weeks  earlier  than  would  planting  from 
unsprouted  seed  under  cultural  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  United  States,  the 
gains,  if  any,  are  not  considered  great 
enough  to  be  profitable. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNS  OWN  FORESTS 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  now  has 
61  town  forests  which  have  a  total  area 
of  11.64S  acres  and  a  value  of  $826,000. 
Some  of  these  towns  have  purchased  their 
forest  land  and  others  have  received 
theirs  from  charter.  Newington,  as  an 
example,  has  held  title  to  its  land  since 
1710.  These  town  forests  now  serve  as 
recreational  areas,  but  eventually  they 
will  bring  in  a  good  income  to  towns  and 
cities  and  thus  help  to  reduce  taxes. 


The  department  has  sent  to  the  press, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  a  statement 
stating  that  the  heavy  annual  losses  in 
yield  of  oats  may  be  almost  entirely 
prevented  simply  by  dipping,  spraying, 
or  sprinkling  the  seed  with  a  formalde- 
hyde solution  a  short  time  before  sowing. 
One  pint  of  formaldehyde,  obtainable  at 
any  drug  store,  is  sufficient  to  treat  50 
bushels  of  seed  oats.  In  the  last  10 
years  for  which  records  are  available, 
smuts  have  cut  oat  yields  by  amounts 
ranging  from  29,000,000  to  91,000,000 
bushels  a  year. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Migratory-Bird  Treaty 

Regulations  Amended 

Amendments  to  the  migratory-bird  treaty 
act  regulations,  changing  the  classification 
of  gallinules,  the  open  seasons  in  a  number  of 
States,  and  the  sinkbox  regulation,  have  been 
adopted  by  Secretary  Jardine  and  approved 
by  the  President.  Gallinules  are  no  longer 
classified  under  the  open  season  for  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  being  now  included  in  the 
open  season  for  rails.  In  Illinois  the  sea- 
son on  waterfowl  will  open  next  fall  on 
September  16  and  close  December  31,  this 
being  in  lieu  of  the  former  period  from  Octo- 
ber 1  to  January  15.  In  Massachusetts  the 
season  on  rails  and  gallinules  (except  coot) 
is  changed  from  the  period  September  1  to 
November  30  to  the  period  September  16  to 
December  15. 

In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  the  open  season  on 
mourning  doves  has  been  changed  from  the 
period  October  16  to  January  31  to  two  pe- 
riods covering  the  month  of  September  and 
from  November  20  to  January  31. 

The  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  sink- 
boxes  in  strictly  inland  waters  in  the  hunting 
of  migratory  waterfowl  was  not  changed,  but 
the  restriction  having  application  to  the  dis- 
tance between  sinkboxes,  and  between  sink- 
boxes  and  shore  lines  or  islands,  has  been 
eliminated.  Under  the  regulations  of  last 
season  it  was  required  that  sinkboxes  (bat- 
teries) used  in  the  taking  of  waterfowl  in 
coastal  sounds  and  bays  and  other  coastal 
waters  be  placed  not  less  than  700  yards  from 
the  shore  line  of  the  mainland  at  ordinary 
high  tide  and  not  less  than  700  yards  from 
any  island  at  ordinary  high  tide  and  not  less 
than  700  yards  from  any  other  sinkbox 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  SCIENTIFIC  AIDE  (Plant  Industry), 
$1,500-$1,860;  JUNIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AIDE  (Plant  In- 
dustry), $1,320-1,680  UNDER  SCIENTIFIC  HELPER 
(Plant  Industry),  $1,140-$1,500.  (An  amendment 
of  original  announcement  No.  65,  and  post- 
ponement of  the  closing  date  receipt  of  appli- 
cations under  that  announcement.)  The  clos- 
ing date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  post- 
poned from  March  24  to  April  14.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  April  14.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards, 
and  will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  Persons  who  enter 
these  examinations  will  not  be  admitted  to 
any  other  examination  for  which  the  receipt 
of  applications  closes  on  April  14.  Accept- 
ance OP  COLLEGE  TRAINING  IN  LIEU  OF  EXPE- 
RIENCE :  For  the  position  of  assistant  scien- 
tific aide  or  the  position  of  junior  scientific 
aide  the  completion  of  one  year  of  work  in  a 
college  or  university  with  a  course  or  courses 
in  some  phase  of  botanical  science,  will,  in 
addition  to  the  educational  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  announcement  No.  65,  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  each  year  of  the  required  expe- 
rience. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

CHEMISTRY  AND   SOILS 

Dr.  Ernest  J.  Hoffman,  research  chemist, 
most  recently  with  W.  B.  Pratt  (Inc.),  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  as  an  associate  chemist 
in  the  chemical  engineering  division,  chemical 
and  technological  research,  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils,  to  conduct  research  studies  on 
farm  fires  with  special  attention  to  the  causes 
of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  hay,  grain, 
cattle  feeds,  and  other  agricultural  products. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College,  North 
Carolina,  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1906,  and  for 
about  10  years  thereafter  was  engaged  in 
research  on  gas  analysis,  in  research  on  the 
constitution  of  coal,  and  in  nitration  investi- 
gations in  explosives  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  He  resigned  in  1919  to 
accept  a  position  as  research  chemist  with 
of  investigation  included  terpenes,  leather 
W.  B.  Pratt  (Inc.),  of  Boston,  where  his  lines 


manufacture,  and  the  aqueous  dispersion  of 
rubber.  His  new  work  in  this  bureau  will  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  field  engineering 
investigations  which  relate  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  principal  causes  of  farm  fires,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  and 
the  development  of  methods  for  their  control 
and  prevention. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Arkansas. — J.  J.  Reed,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing vocational  agriculture  in  Missouri,  has 
been  appointed  county  agent  in  Benton  County 
to  succeed  R.  P.  Cummings,  resigned  to  enter 
private  business.  W.  B.  Proctor,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Randolph  County,  has  suc- 
ceeded C.  H.  Alspaugh,  county  agent  in  North 
Sebastian  County,  resigned  to  become  agri- 
culturist for  a  railroad  in  Missouri.  H.  E. 
Thompson,  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  State,  has  been  appointed  county  agent 
in  Prairie  County.  A.  H.  Hermance,  who  has 
been  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Carroll  County  to 
succeed  C.  W.  Geary,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Pope  County.  Christie  Hepler,  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Boone  County,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Kansas. 

Florida. — The  following  county  agent  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  recently :  Clyde 
H.  Norton  in  Marion  County,  E.  H.  Vance  in 
St.  Johns  County,  Paul  Hayman  in  Lee 
County,  T.  D.  Rickenbacker  in  Bradford 
County ;  and  home  demonstration  agent  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  as  follows  :  Anna 
Mae  Sikes  in  Lee  County,  Eloise  McGriff  in 
Walton  County,  and  Mrs.  Anabel  P.  Powell 
in  Taylor  County. 

Kentucky. — Florence  Cobb,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  made 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Graves  County  to 
succeed  Eula  Conner,  who  has  gone  into  com- 
mercial work.  Mrs.  Alma  Moore,  a  graduate 
of  Missouri  State  Normal,  has  succeeded  Beat- 
rice Moller  as  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Muhlenberg  County.  Deri  Cress,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  university,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Garrard  County,  to 
succeed  Ethel  Nice,  who  has  taken  up  similar 
work  in  North  Carolina.  J.  H.  Atkerson, 
county  agent  in  Green  County,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Allen  County,  and  H.  M.  Christian 
has  been  transferred  from  Spencer  to  Nelson 
County.  W.  B.  Howell,  transferred  from 
Trimble  to  Oldham  County,  has  taken  the 
place  of  R.  H.  Lickert,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Fleming  County,  and  D.  D.  Roberts 
has  become  county  agent  in  Trimble  County. 
H.  A.  McPherson,  engaged  in  county  agent 
work  in  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  agent 
in  Fulton  County,  and  M.  P.  Nichols,  for- 
merly county  agent  in  Kentucky,  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  Ohio  County.  L.  C.  Pace,  county 
agent  in  Carlisle  County,  has  been  transferred 
to  Ballard  County.  D.  B.  Redmon,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  university,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Greenup  County,  and  J.  E. 
Summers,  a  county  agent  in  Tennessee,  has 
been  appointed  in  Marion  County.  C.  M. 
Wade,  W.  E.  Weems,  and  H.  W.  Whittenburg, 
graduates  of  the  State  university,  have  been 
appointed  as  agents  in  Scott  County,  Larue 
County,  and  Simpson  County,  respectively. 
F.  B.  Wilson,  county  agent  in  Lincoln  County, 
has   been   transferred   to   Pulaski   County. 

Missouri. — David  Meeker  has  been  appointed 
district  agent  in  Howell  and  Ozark  Counties, 
and  Henry  Lyle  Seaton  assistant  county  agent 
in  St.  Louis  County.  Elmer  D.  McCollum  has 
been  appointed  county  agent  in  Livingston 
County.  Mrs.  Agnes  Lackey  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Carroll 
County. 

New  Jersey. — Douglas  A.  Evans,  county 
agent  in  Sussex  County,  has  resigned,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Donald  S.  Keller,  for- 
merly assistant  county  agent  in  Mercer 
County,  Pa. 

Vermont. — Etta  M.  Parsons  has  been  ap- 
pointed club  agent  in  Addison  County  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Mildred  E.   Churchill. 

Wisconsin. — Stanley  Sand,  county  agent  in 
Juneau  County,  has  resigned  to  go  into  com- 
mercial work.  V.  E.  Brubaker,  county  agent 
in  Bayfield,  has  resigned,  effective  May  1.  to 
engage  in  farming. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nyusda  Club,  at  a  midtown  cafe,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  W.  H.  Freeman,  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  president;  J.  O.  Clark,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  vice  president;  and  Dr. 
L.  D.  Ives,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
secretary-treasurer. 


FORESTER  URGES  SOUTH 

TO  STOP  WOODS  BURNING 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

just  as  seriously  at  stake  from  the  brand 
of  the  woods  burner  as  the  careless 
match  of  the  townsman. 

"  The  root  of  forest  destruction  in  the 
South  is  the  entrenched  position  of  woods 
burning  and  the  handicap  which  it  places 
on  people  who  want  to  put  their  lands 
to  profitable  use.  The  woods  burner  is 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  southern  pros- 
perity. He  is  permitted  largely  to  evade 
responsibility  for  his  acts.  Custom,  in- 
difference, and  lack  of  understanding 
often  link  arms  with  the  woods  burner 
to  defeat  the  effort  of  the  individual  land- 
owner and  the  public  to  keep  fires  out. 

"  The  remedy  is  clear.  Individual  re- 
sponsibility for  woods  burning  must  be 
established.  Every  landowner  must  be 
brought  to  realize  the  part  he  should 
play.  The  malicious  firebrand  must  go. 
Organized  systems  of  fire  prevention  by 
States  and  landowners  must  be  extended 
and  strengthened.  The  public  must  be 
advised  of  its  duty.  The  individual  must 
be  won  over  by  education  to  the  need  for 
outlawing  fire  and  the  part  he  plays  in 
it.  Those  not  amenable  to  reason  must 
be  controlled  by  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  laws  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  landowners. 

"  No  one  agency  alone  can  cope  with 
this  situation.  All  private  landowners, 
all  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  find  a  common  rallying 
point  and  stage  a  united  fight.  Effective 
fire  control  is  a  challenge  which  any  suc- 
cessful program  of  forestry  in  the  South 
must  meet." 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 

FOR  U.  S.  WOOL  GROWERS 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

basis,"  he  says.  "  If  a  broker  should 
buy  wools  outright  he  would  lose  his 
standing  as  a  broker  and  be  driven  out 
of  business.  The  same  is  true  in  New 
Zealand,  and  is  being  practiced  more  and 
more  in  South  Africa.  Orderly  market- 
ing is  practiced  by  allocating  the  volume 
of  wool  to  be  marketed  monthly,  and 
arrangements  are  made  between  pro- 
ducers and  brokers  to  take  wool  off  the 
market  when  prices  are  unfavorable. 

"  Twenty-five  concerns  handle  almost 
800,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  Australia, 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  that  volume 
being  handled  by  10  concerns.  There  are 
400  dealers  in  America  regularly  report- 
ing stocks  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  excludes  all 
local  dealers  and  some  buying  brokers 
who  do  not  make  reports.  All  these  men 
handle  only  about  280,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  or  about  one-third  the  quantity  of 
the  Austrian  clip.  In  the  antipodes 
the  speculative  element  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  wool  industry.  Both  Eng- 
land and  France,  countries  with  tremen- 
dous mill  consumption,  have  also  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  speculative  buying  in 
wool. 

"  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Anti- 
podes is  that  a  saving  of  from  4  to  6  cents 
a  pound  has  been  effected  by  producers 
there  through  proper  preparation  of  wool 
for  market,  and  an  additional  4  cents  a 
pound  by  the  system  of  marketing  used." 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  SOFT-PORK  INVESTIGATIONS, 
II.      (Department     Bulletin     1492-D.)       By     O.     G. 

Hankins,  animal  husbandman,  N.  R.  Ellis, 
associate  biological  chemist,  and  J.  H.  Zel- 
ler,  assistant  animal  husbandman,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Pp.  50,  figs.  9.  Feb- 
ruary,  1928. 

This  publication,  which  supplements  part 
I  under  the  same  title,  contains  results  of 
experiments  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
various  States.  The  experiments,  which  are 
being  continued,  deal  with  the  use  of  certain 
"  oily  "  feeds,  of  which  peanuts  and  soybeans 
are  examples,  and  other  feeds ;  also  with 
factors  aside  from  feed  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  variations  in  firmness.  The  practical 
value  of  the  investigation  lies  in  determining 
the  most  desirable  methods  of  utilizing  the 
various  feeds  and  of  controlling  other  factors 
so  as  to  get  pork  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent 
price  discrimination.  The  publication  is  tech- 
nical, though  the  results  are  of  popular  inter- 
est. It  is  intended  for  distribution  chiefly 
among  scientific  workers  and  as  a  basis  for 
educational  discussions  through  the  agricul- 
tural press. 

THE    FALL   ARMY   WORM.      (Technical    Bulletin    34-T.) 

By  Philip  Luginbill,  associate  entomologist, 
division  of  cereal  and  forage  insects,  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology.  Pp.  92,  figs.  49. 
February,   1928. 

Gives  a  comprehensive  technical  discussion 
of  the  fall  army  worm  (Laphygma  frugiperda 
S.  and  A.),  and  reports  on  a  study  of  the 
species  conducted  over  a  period  of  years  dur- 
ing some  of  which  serious  infestations  have 
occurred  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  bulletin  was  prepared 
primarily  for  professional  workers  in  entomol- 
ogy. For  convenience,  it  has  been  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  biology  of  the  insect,  especially  its  habits, 
and  includes  technical  descriptions  of  the 
various  stages.  The  second  part  includes 
various  control  measures  adopted  to  repress 
the  insect.  In  the  third  part  the  various 
enemies  of  this  species  are  discussed. 

SAVE  THE  BEANS.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  16-M.) 
By  L.  L.  Harter.  pathologist,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  F.  C.  Meier,  exten- 
sion plant  pathologist,  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work.  P.  4,  fig.  February, 
1928. 

This  is  intended  to  be  of  use  to  growers 
of  snap  beans  in  the  Southern  States,  particu- 
larly along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to  ex- 
tension workers  and  shippers.  It  contains 
brief  instruction  on  how  to  grow,  pick,  grade, 
and  handle  the  beans  for  shipment  to  the 
northern  markets  so  as  to  hold  the  loss  from 
decay  in  transit  to  a  minimum.  Brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  more  common  diseases  are 
given,  and  the  best-known  methods  for  con- 
trolling them  are  presented. 

METHODS    OF    EXTRACTING    VOLATILE    OILS    FROM 
PLANT    MATERIAL,    AND    THE    PRODUCTION     OF 
SUCH    OILS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.      (Technical 
Bulletin    16-T.)     By    Arthur    F.    Sievers,    bio- 
chemist,   office   of   drug,    poisonous,    and    oil 
plants,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Pp.  36, 
figs.  16.     January,  1928. 
Describes    the    commercial    methods    of    ex- 
tracting volatile  oils  from  plant  material  and 
gives   detailed   drawings   and   specifications   of 
the  equipment  required  for  this  purpose.     The 
production  of  volatile  oils  from  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants  in  the  United  States  is  discussed. 
The  bulletin  is  intended  for  general  distribu- 
tion to  furnish  information  on  the  industry  in 
this  country. 

CHEMICAL-DUST  SEED  TREATMENTS  FOR  DENT  CORN. 
(Circular  34-C.)     By  J.  R.  Holbert,  agronomist, 
and   C.   S.   Reddy,   formerly   associate   path- 
ologist,  office   of   cereal   crops   and   diseases, 
Bureau    of   Plant    Industry ;    and    Benjamin 
Koehler,    assistant    chief    in    field    crop    pa- 
thology,    Illinois     Agricultural     Experiment 
Station.     Pp.  6.     February,  1928. 
Summarizes,  in  semipopular  manner,  results 
Of    cooperative    field    experiments    with    com- 
mercially   available    chemical    dusts    for    dis- 
infecting seed   corn.     The  need   of  treatments 
for    seed    corn,    the    benefits    from    them,    and 
their   limitations   are   discussed,   and   brief   di- 
rections   for    applying    the    dust    disinfectants 
are    given.     The   publication    is    primarily    for 
corn  growers  in  the  central  part  of  the  Corn 
Belt. 


DELIVERY    OF    IRRIGATION    WATER.      (Technical   Bul- 
letin 47-T.)     By  Wells  A.  Hutchins,  associate 
irrigation  economist,  division  of  agricultural 
engineering,    Bureau    of    Public    Roads.     P. 
48,   figs.     February,   1928. 
Gives  the  results  of  a   study  of  water  de- 
livery methods  and  other  important  phases  of 
management    of    nearly    100    irrigation    enter- 
prises.    Discusses    the    control    and    operation 
of    laterals,    the   water    delivery    organization, 
rules,  and  regulations,  forms  and  records,  and 
the   cost   of   delivering   water.     Particular   at- 
tention is  given  to  the  qualifications  and  duties 
of  ditch  tenders.     The  bulletin  is  of  especial 
interest    to    officers    and    employees    of    canal 
companies  and  to  farmers  on  all  large  irriga- 
tion enterprises. 

PUREBRED  DAIRY  SIRES. (    Leaflet  16-L.)     By  W.  E. 

Wintermeyer,    associate    dairy    husbandman, 

Bureau  of   Dairy  Industry.     Pp.   4,   figs.   4. 

February,  1928. 

A  popular  leaflet,  written  primarily  to  show 
the  owner  of  a  small  dairy  herd  the  import- 
ance of  using  a  good  purebred  sire.  Discusses 
briefly  the  ability  of  a  good  sire  to  build  up 
a  high-producing  herd  of  dairy  cows. 

CROP  REPORT  REGULATIONS,  1928.  (Misceilaneou 
Publication  17-M.)  Pp.  4.  February,  1928. 
Contains  regulations  governing  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  and  the  information  utilized  in 
the  compilation  of  reports  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  concerning 
acreages,  conditions,  yields,  farm  reserves,  or 
quality  of  products  of  the  soil  grown  within 
the  United  States.     Price  5  cents. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol.  36, 
No.  1.     January  1,  1928.     P.  96,  il. 

Contents : 

Production  of  Fertile  Hybrids  in  the  As- 
comycete  Neurospora.  (G-619.)  B.  O. 
Dodge. 

Further  Studies  on  the  Permanence  of 
Differences  in  the  Plots  of  an  Experi- 
mental Field.  (G-607.)  J.  Arthur  Har- 
ris and  O.  S.  Scofield. 

Use  of  the  Refractometer  in  the  Analysis  of 
Individual  Sugar  Beets.  (G-608.)  Sid- 
ney  F.    Sherwood. 

Further  Studies  on  the  Soil  Relationships 
of  the  Mosaic  Disease  of  Winter  Wheat. 
(G-614.)      Robert  W.  Webb. 

Smut  Susceptibility  of  Naturally  Resistant 
Corn  When  Artificially  Inoculated.  (G— 
615.)      Marion  A.  Griffiths. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Partial  Measure- 
ments of  Forest  Plantations.  (Ohio-6.) 
R,   R.   Paton   and   L.  J.   Leffelman. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol.  35, 
No.  12.  December  15,  1927.  P.  1057- 
1151,  il. 

Contents : 
Strawberry    Xanthosis     (Yellows),    A    New 

Insect-Borne  Disease.      (Calif.-49.)      A.  G. 

Plakidas. 
A    Comparative    Study   of   the    Glutelins    of 

the    Cereal    Grains.       (Minn.-60.)      Ralph 

K.    Larmour. 
Vanilla   Root  Rot,      (Porto  Rieo-6.)      C.  M. 

Tucker. 
Correlation  of  Kernel  Texture,  Test  Weight 

per  Bushel,  and  Protein  Content  of  Hard 

Red  Spring  Wheat.      (N-3.)      J.  H.   Shol- 

lenberger  and  Corinne  Failyer  Kyle. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  MONROE  COUNTY,  INDIANA.  By 
T.  M.  Bushnell,  in  charge,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
Earl  D.  Fowler,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  P.  1723-1770,  figs.,  pis.,  maps. 
(From  F.   O.   Soils,   1922.) 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  H0LLISTER  AREA,  CALIFORNIA. 
By  Stanley  W.  Cosby,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  E.  B.  Watson.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  P.  643-6S1,  figs.,  pis.,  maps. 
(From  F.  O.  Soils,  1923.) 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  APPANOOSE  COUNTY,  IOWA.  By 
C.  L.  Orrben,  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  W.  W.  Strike,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  P.  6S3-713,  figs.,  maps. 
(From  F.  O.  Soils,  1923.) 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  55,  No.  12, 
December,  1927.       P.  519-554,  il. 

Special  Articles  : 
Winds  and   storms  on  the   Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, L.  T.  Chapel. 
The  weather  of  1927  in  the  United  States, 
A.  J.  Henry. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  Thf  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses   by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Ashbrook,  F.  G.,  and  K.  B.  Hanson  (Biologi- 
cal Survey).  Experimental  fur  farm  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Rod  and  Gun  and 
Canadian  Silver  Fox  News,  vol.  29,  no.  10, 
p.  848.     March  1928. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Re- 
stocking versus  protection.  American 
Game,  vol.  17,  p.  32-33.     March  1928. 

Gray,  A.  E.  (Biological  Survey).  What  the 
Biological  Survey  is  doing  to  conserve  wild 
life  in  New  Mexico.  New  Mexico  Conserva- 
tionist, vol.  1,  p.  4-5,  27,  illus.  March 
1928 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  and  J.  R.  Malloch  (Biological 
Survey).  A  character  for  recognition  of  the 
family  Membracidae.  Proceedings  Biologi- 
cal Society  of  Washington,  vol.  41,  p.  39- 
40,  illus.     March  16,  1928. 

Palm,  Bessie  W.  (Biological  Survey).  Mod- 
ern methods  for  the  study  of  birds.  Bristol 
(N.  H.)   Enterprise,  p.  2,  March  15,  1928. 

Bulger,  J.  W.  (Entomology),  Amoeba  disease 
of  the  honeybee  found  in  the  United  States. 
American  Bee  Journal,  vol.  68,  No.  3,  p. 
117,  March  1928. 

Caffrey,  D.  J.  (Entomology).  Corn  borer  re- 
search and  the  ten  million  dollar  clean-up 
campaign.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, voL  21,  No.  1,  pp.  89-93,  February 
1928. 

Caffrey,  D.  J.,  and  Huber,  L.  L.  (Entomology). 
The  fundamental  phases  of  European  corn 
borer  research.  Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology, vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  104-107,  Febru- 
ary 1928. 

Douglass,  J.  R.  (Entomology).  Precipitation 
as  a  factor  in  the  emergence  of  Epilachna 
corrupta  from  hibernation.  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomoloffy,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  203— 
213,  fig.  16   (graph),  tab.  5,  February  1928. 

Flint,  W.  P.,  and  Frankenfeld,  J.  C.  (Ento- 
mology). Preventing  insect  damage  to 
stored  seed  corn.  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  143-146,  tab., 
February  1928. 

Howard,  N.  F.  (Entomology).  Some  notes  on 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  problem.  Journal 
of  Economic  Entomoloarv,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp. 
178-182,  fig.  14  (map),  February  1928. 

Larrimer,  W.  H.  ( Entomology ).  Results  of 
the  ten  million  dollar  corn  borer  clean-up 
campaign.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, vol.  21.  No.  1,  pp.  93-96,  fig.  1  (map), 
February  1928. 

Newcomer,  E.  J.  (Entomology).  The  codling 
moth  parasite,  Ascogaster  carpocapsae. 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21, 
No.  1,  p.  221,  February  1928. 

Roark,  R.  a,  and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology). 
Fumigation  tests  with  certain  aliphatic 
chlorides.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology, 
vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  135-142,  3  tab.,  February 
1928. 

Snapp,  O.  L  (Entomology).  A  preliminary 
report  on  the  toxic  value  of  fluosilicates  and 
arsenicals  as  tested  on  the  plum  curculio. 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21, 
No.  1,  pp.  175-177.  February  1928. 

Worthley,  L.  H.  (Entomology).  Corn-borer 
control  and  the  ten  million  dollar  clean-up 
campaign.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  230-234,  February 
1928. 

Bedwell,  J.  L.  (Plant  Industry).  The  control 
of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  west.  For- 
est Club  Quarterly,  Universitv  of  Washing- 
ton, vol.  6,  no.  2/4,  pp.  13-20.  February 
1928. 

McKinney,  H.  H.  (Plant  Industry.  (Centrifug- 
ing  filterable  viruses.  Science,  vol.  67,  p. 
271.     March  1928. 

Stuart,  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Periodicity  in 
potato  storage.  American  Produce  Grower, 
vol.  3,  no.  3,  pp.  7,  14.     March  1928. 


Ordinary  cornstarch  is  highly  explosive 
when  mixed  with  air  in  the  right  proportions. 
As  little  as  7  ounces  of  it  mixed  with  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  provides  the  makings  for  an 
explosion,  and  may  cause  one  with  a  little 
spark  of  fire. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  do  supply  of  these  publications 
for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from 
the  stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing 
to  the  stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  they  are 
located  in  the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below. 

Farmers'    purchase    agreement    for    deep    well 
pumps.     B.     D.     Moses    and     L.     S.     Wing. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  448,  46  p.,  3  figs.     Jan. 
1928.)      Berkeley. 
Grape    disease    control    in    Delaware.     T     F 
Manns.      (Delaware    Sta.    Bui.    154,    37    p., 
12  figs.     Feb.   1928.)      Newark. 
A    nitrogen    factory    on    every    farm.      O.    H. 
Sears.      (Illinois    Sta.    Circ.    326,    12    p.,    3 
figs.     Feb.    1928.)      Urbaua. 
A  systematic  study  of  squashes  and  pumpkins 
E.   F.    Castetter   and   A.    T.    Erwin.      (Iowa 
Sta.    Bui.    244,    p.    107-135,    29    figs.     Nov. 
1927.)     Ames. 
Pruning  the  red  raspberry.     S.  Johnston   and 
R.    E.    Lorce.      (Michigan    Sta.    Spec.    Bui. 
162,     23     p.,     8     figs.     Dec.     1927.)     East 
Lansing. 
Chicory    growing    in    Michigan.     C.    E.    Cor- 
many.      (Michigan    Sta.    Spec.   Bui.    167,    11 
p..    5   figs.     Dec.    1927.)      East    Lansing. 
Spraying     calendar.      W.     C.     Dutton,     R.     H. 
Pettit,  and  C.  W.  Bennett.      (Michigan  Sta. 
Spec.  Bui.  174,  31  p.,  10  figs.     Feb.  1928.) 
East  Lansing. 
Paper  wrappers  and  their  effect  upon  physical 
and     chemical     properties     of     horticultural 
products.     II.    D.    Brown.      (Michigan    Sta. 
Tech     Bui.    87,    29   p.,   6   figs.     Jan.    1928.) 
East  Lansing. 
Taxes  on  Michigan's  rented  farms,  1919-1925. 
R.  W.  Newton.      (Michigan  Sta.  Tech.     Bui. 
91,  34  p.,  5  figs.     Jan.   1928.)      East  Lans- 
ing. 
Creamery    inspection    in    New    Jersey,    eighth 
annual    report.     G.    I.    Ball.      (New    Jersey 
Stas.    Bui.    465,    8    p.,    1    fig.     Feb.    1928.) 
New  Brunswick. 
Fertilizer  registrations  for  1928.     C.  S.  Cath- 
cart.      (New    Jersey    Stas.    Bui.    467,    23    p. 
Jan.   1928.)      New  Brunswick. 
Egg  production,  monthly  costs  and  receipts  on 
New  Jersey  poultry  farms,  November,  1926- 
October,  1927.     L.  M.  Black.      (New  Jersey 
Stas.   Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.   16,   No.   4, 
4  p.,  1  fig.     Jan.  1928.)     New  Brunswick. 
Coccidiosis.     J.   J.  Black.      (New   Jersey   Stas. 
Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.   16.   No.   5    4  p 
1  fig.     Feb.  1928.)     New  Brunswick. 
An  economic  study  of  the  Columbia  farm  trade 
area.     T.    D.    Johnson.    F.   H.    Robinson,    B 
A.  Russell,  and  W.  C.  Jensen.      (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Bui.  243,  64  p.,  6  figs.     Dec.  1927.) 
Clemson  College. 
The  year  ahead  in  South  Carolina  agriculture 
W-  wC«  Je°sen,    B,    A.    Russell,    and    A.    M. 
Carkuff.      (South    Carolina     Sta.    Bui     246 
62  p.,  4  figs.     Feb.  1928.)     Clemson  College'. 
The  spacing  of  cotton.     C.  A.  Mooers.      (Ten- 
nessee   Sta.    Circ.     19,     2    p.     Feb.     1928.) 
Knoxville.  ' 

Fertilizers  for  west  Tennessee.  C.  A.  Mooers 
(Tennessee  Sta  Circ.  20,  4  p.,  1  fig.  Feb.' 
1928.)  Knoxville. 
CoS.?^rcial  fee(Jin.?  stuffs  from  September  1 
l?2(k  *?,  A,uSust  31,  1927.  B.  Youngblood 
f;  Bh  FU!^  An-,d  S-  D-  pearce.  (Texas 
Itaticm  P"  1927,)      ColleSe 

Harvesting  grain  with  the  combined  harvester- 
thresher  in  northwest  Texas.  H.  P  Smith 
and  R  F  Spilman.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  373 
24  p.,  7  figs  Dec.  1927.)  College  Station! 
£  eSlca,i  stud.v  of  varieties  of  cotton  seed. 
M.  T.  Harrington.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  374 
19  p  Jan.  1928.)  College  Station. 
The  soils  of  Bowie,  Denton,  Freestone,  and 
Red  River  Counties.     G.   S.   Fraps.      (Texas 

College  Station.  ' 

The  effects  of  various  rations  on  the  storage 

quality  of  eggs      R.   M.   Sherwood.  (Texts 

Sta    Bui.   376,   12   p.     Jan.   1928.)  College 

fetation. 

Clean  milk  and  its  production.     E.  G  Carter 

i?98^    Srta-    Circ-    69'    16    P-    7    flSs-     Feb.' 
lyzo.;      ijogan. 

The  agricultural  outlook  for  Utah,  1928  P 
V.  Cardon  and  W  P.  Thomas.  (Utah' Sta! 
Circ.   70.    16  p.     Feb.   1928.)      Logan. 

fertilizer  experiments  with  corn.  J  T  Wil- 
liamson, W  H.  Appleton,  and  H.  B.  Helms. 
(Alabama  Sta.  Circ.  52,  12  p.  Dec  1927  ) 
Auburn.  ''       .     '■' 

Thirty-sixth  annual  report,  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1925,  of  the  agricultural  experf- 
ment  station  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Auburn.  M.  J.  Funchess  et  al. 
17  p.      [J 928.]     Auburn. 


Annual  report   [Iowa  Station]   for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927.     C.  F.  Curtiss.     63  p. 
Ames. 
Net    correlations    of    characters    concerned    in 
fecundity.      F.    A.    Hays    and    R,    Sanborn. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Tech.  BuL  12,  p.  197- 
204.     Dec,   1927.)      Amherst. 
Meteorological   observations   at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     J.  E. 
Ostrander    and    H.    Baumgartner.       (Massa- 
chusetts   Sta.    Met.    Bui.    470,    4    p.      Feb., 
1928.)     Amherst. 
Progress  report  on  cost  of  production  route  in 
Choctaw   County,   Mississippi,    1926.      L.    E. 
Long    and    H.    W.    Reynolds.       (Mississippi 
Sta.  Bui.  243,  18  p.     1927.)      A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege. 
Certified    Irish    potato    seed    tests    for    1927. 
H.    H.    Wedgworth,    W.    S.    Anderson,    and 
H.   F.   Wallace.      (Mississippi  Sta.   Circ.   75, 
8  p.,  3  figs. '   Oct.,  1927.)     A.  &  M.  College. 
Studies   of  the   nature  and    control   of  blight, 
leaf  and  pod  spot,  and  footrot  of  peas  caused 
by  species  of  Ascochyta.     L.  K.  Jones.     (New 
York    State    Sta.    Bui.    547,   46  p.,   7   pis.,   4 
figs.     Dec,   1927.)      Geneva. 
Black-leg  disease  of  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage, 
and    cauliflower.       E.     E.     Clayton.       (New 
York  State  Sta.  Bui.  550,  27  p.,  8  pis.     Dec, 
1927.)      Geneva. 
Artificial  manure  from  straw.     R.   C.  Collison 
and    H.    J.    Conn.      (New    York    State    Sta. 
Circ.  95,  3  p.     Feb.,  1928.)      Geneva. 
The    Mexican    bean    beetle.      R.    Cecil.       (New 
York  State  Sta.  Circ.  96,  12  p.,  8  figs.     Feb., 
1928.)      Geneva. 
Grafting  grapes.     F.  E.  Gladwin.      (New  York 
State  Sta.  Circ.  97,  6  p.,  4  pis.     Feb.,  1928.) 
Geneva. 
Lubricating  oil   emulsions   for   the    control    of 
pear  psylla.     F.  Z.  Hartzell  and  F.  L.  Gam- 
brell.      (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  98,  4  p. 
Mar.,   1928.)      Geneva. 
Diseases    of    canning    crops    in    1927.      L.    K. 
Jones.     (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ  99,  5  p. 
Mar.,    1928.)      Geneva. 
Insect    pests    of    canning   crops    in    1927.      H. 
Glasgow.      (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ   100, 
7  p.     Mar.,   1928.)      Geneva. 
The    agricultural   value  of    specially    prepared 
blast     furnace     slag.       Preliminary     report. 
J.  W.  White.      (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  220, 
19  p.,  7  figs.     Feb.,  1928.)      State  College. 
Cotton  fertilizer  experiments.     T.  S.  Buie  and 
J.   D.   Warner.      (South    Carolina   Sta.    Bui. 
245,    32   p.,   8   figs.     Feb.,    1928.)      Clemson 
College. 


NEW  BOOKS 

By  Department  People 


FUR-FARMING  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Frank  G. 
Ashorook,  in  charge  division  of  fur  re- 
sources, Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  300 
p.,  127  illustrations,  Macmillan  Company, 
Neic  York,  March  1928. 

This,  the  latest  book  in  the  rural  science 
series,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  has  been 
written  primarily  to  aid  the  beginner  in  fur- 
farming  in  the  solution  of  his  new  problems, 
but  it  will  be  useful  also  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  any  phase  of  the  subject.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  need  for  procuring  mar- 
ketable pelts  rather  than  selling  breeding  stock. 
The  introductory  chapters  present  briefly  the 
demand  for  fur  and  the  history  of  fur  farm- 
ing, and  undertake  to  say  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  good  fur  farmer.  Considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  fox  farming,  but  the  book  also 
discusses  the  production  of  Ushers,  martens, 
minks,  otters,  skunks,  racoons,  opossums, 
beavers,  muskrats,  rabbits,  chinchillas,  and 
karakul  sheep.  For  each  species  information 
is  presented  for  ready  reference  on  the  habits 
of  the  animals,  ranch  sites,  pens  and  dens, 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management,  and  in 
some  cases  the  utilization  of  the  flesh  for 
food.  There  are  chapters  on  transportation 
of  breeding  stock,  killing  and  skinning  of 
animals,  marketing  of  pelts,  sanitation  '  and 
legal  matters.  The  book  should  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  of  great  service  to  prac- 
tical fur  farmers  and  nature-study  students 
interested  in  the  habits,  utilization,  and  per- 
petuation of  wild  life.  With  opportunity  to 
study  the  problems  of  fur  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  including  Alaska  and 
Canada,  both  as  related  to  their  stock  and 
to  the  fur  trade,  the  author  has  made  a 
dependable  contribution  in  a  field  in  which 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
treatise  has  long  been  felt. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Imperial  agricultural  research  conference,  1927. 
Agricultural  research  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  London,  Organising  com- 
mittee of  the   Conference,   1927. 

Tokyo.  Agricultural  college.  Journal,  v.  2. 
Oct.   1927. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Black's  veterinary  cyclopedia,  ed.  by  William 
C.  Miller.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1928. 

Morrison,  Robert.  The  individuality  of  the 
pig.     London,  Murray,   1926. 

HORTICULTURE 

Chase    brothers    company,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Chase   fruit   and   flowers   in   natural   colors. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,   1922. 
Dickson,  H.  K.,  and  Holmes,  H.  L.     Practical 

horticulture    for    the    Pacific    slope.       San 

Francisco,    Cal.,    H.    Wagner  publishing   co., 

1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Dowling,   R.   N.     Sugar  beet   and  beet  sugar. 

London,    Benn,    1928. 
Etheridge,  W.  C.     Field  crops.     Boston,  Ginn, 

1928. 

ROADS,    ENGINEERING 

Hartmann,    C.    H.      The    story    of   the    roads. 

London,   Routledge,   1927. 
Paul,  C.  II.,  and  Bennett,  C.  S.     Methods  and 

plans  for  excavation  and  embankment.     New 

York,    McGraw-Hill,    1927. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Scoates,  Daniels.  Farm  buildings.  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  Edwards  brothers,  1927.  Mim- 
ographed. 

CHEMISTRY 

Clayton,  William.  The  theory  of  emulsions 
and  their  technical  treatment.  Ed.  2. 
London,   Churchill,   1928. 

Paneth,  Fritz.  Radio-elements  as  indicators 
and  otter  selected  topics  in  inorganic  chem- 
istry.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1928. 

MINERALOGY 

Winchell,  A.  N.  The  optic  and  microscopic 
characters  of  artificial  minerals.  Madison, 
1927.  (University  of  Wisconsin  studies  in 
science,  no.  4). 

MEDICINE 

Rogers,  Sir  Leonard.  Recent  advances  in 
tropical  medicine.  Philadelphia,  Blakiston, 
1928. 

ZOOLOGY 

Coward,  T.  A.  The  birds  of  the  British  Isles. 
Ser.  3.     London,  Warne,   1926. 

Hogarth,  A.  M.  Rats  and  how  to  kill  them. 
London,   J.   Bale,   sons   &  Danielsson,   1928. 

La  Bar,  G.  S.  Muskrats  and  muskrat  farm- 
ing. Austin,  Minn.,  La  Bar's  fur  farm, 
1928. 


Blatter,      Ethelhert.       Beautiful      flowers      of 

Kashmir,     v.    1.     London,    J.    Bale,    sons   & 

Danielsson,   1927. 
Bonnier,   G.   E.   M.,   and   Layens,    Georges   de. 

Nouvelle  flore  du  nord  de  la  France  et  de  la 

Belgique.     Ed.  7.     Paris,  Librairie  generate 

de  l'enseignement,  1926. 
Dantin  Cerededa,   Juan.     Ensayo  de  un   cata- 

logo    metodico   de   las    plantas   fanerOgamas 

daninas  o  nocivas  a  los  cultivos  en  Espana. 

Madrid,   Servicio  de  publicaeiones  agricolas, 

Ministerio  de  fomento   [1927?]. 
Gilbert,    E.    J..     La    spore    des    champignons 

superieurs.     Paris,     E.    le    Frangois,     1927. 

(Les  Livres  du  mycologue,  t.  1.) 

ECONOMICS 

Alberta  co-operative  wheat  producers  limited. 

Pooling  Alberta's   wheat.     Calgary,    1928. 
Johnsen,    J.    E.     Agriculture    and    the    tariff. 

New   York,    H.    W.    Wilson    company,    1927. 

(The   reference   shelf,  v.   5,   no.   4.) 
Sorokin,    Pitirim.     Contemporary    sociological 

theories.     New  York,  Harper,   1928. 
Wascat,   G.    P.      La   prevision    du   mouvement 

des  yaleurs   mobilieres   d'apres   la  variation 

des  prix  &  la  bourse  de  Paris.     Paris,   Les 

presses  universitaires  de  France,   1927. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Der    Kultechniker.    Zentralblatt    fiir   ent-    und 

bewasserung,        beregnung,        griinlandwirt- 

schaft,  moorkultur.     jahrg.     29,  hft.  1-  Jan.- 

Feh.   1926-  Breslau. 
Olive    oil ;    devoted    to    the    interests    of    the 

olive   oil   industry,     monthly,     v.    1,    no.    1- 

Jan.  1928-  New  York. 
Soci^te'     departementale     d'encouragement     a 

l'agriculture        de        l'Herault.         Bulletin. 

monthly.     ann6e    35,    no.    409-    Jan.    1928- 

Montpellier. 
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ARCHITECTS'   DRAWING  OF  DEPARTMENT'S  NEW  ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 
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Above  is  the  architects'  drawing  of  the  new  administration  building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  This  is  the  building  which  is  to 
connect  the  east  and  west  wings,  which  are  now  standing  and  occupied.  It  will  go  up  in  the  excavation,  which  is  now  being  completed.  The  building 
will  have  a  fine  entrance  lobby  and  staircase.  In  the  interior  finishing  of  the  lobby  several  different  kinds  of  marble  will  be  used.  There  will  be 
three  elevators  in  the  building,  two  in  the  front  lobby  and  one  in  the  rear.  The  base  of  the  building  will  be  of  granite  and  the  superstructure  and 
columns  of  marble.  The  columns  are  Corinthian.  The  main  five-story  part  will  inclose  a  court.  This  court  will  be  paved,  on  a  level  three  steps 
below  the  general  level  of  the  ground  floor,  and  will  be  glassed  over  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor.  The  court  will  be  devoted  to  decorative  pur- 
poses, it  not  being  intended  for  offices  of  any  kind.  This  picture  is  of  the  main  facade,  facing  on  the  Mall,  looking  north  on  Thirteenth  Street  beyond 
the  Mall.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  will  occupy  the  second  floor  front,  just  behind  the  columns.  The  rest  of  the  unit  will  be  occupied  by  the  offices 
of  the  various  directors  and  other  administrative  officers.  A  feature  of  special  interest  en  the  facade  is  the  entablature,  the  long  panel  of  wall 
resting  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  On  this  entablature  will  be  engraved  an  inscription  or  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  building  will  exist.  The  text  of  this  engraving  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the 
above  central  unit  and  its  lateral  connecting  structures  were  opened  March  5.  The  contract  is  to  be  let  shortly.  The  contractor  who  received 
the  contract  for  the  excavation  and  new  heating  tunnels  is  due  to  complete  his  contract  about  April  1  and  is  expected  to  be  through  in  contract 
time.  The  excavation  and  tunnel  contract  was  let  at  $77,500.  The  total  amount  authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  central  part  shown  above 
was  $2,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  $400,000  has  already  been  appropriated.  The  new  contract  about  to  be  let  by  the  Treasury  Department  will 
build  the  above  central  unit  in  entirety.  The  design  shown  above  was  produced  by  Rankin  &  Kellogg,  architects,  of  Philadelphia,  and  approved 
by  James   A.  Wetmore,  acting  supervising   architect  of   the   Treasury   Department 


RICE  GROWERS  IMPROVE  GRADING 

The  American  Eice  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Association  has  adopted  definite 
methods  of  grading  all  rough  rice 
handled  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  demonstration  of  such  meth- 
ods conducted  in  the  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  that  city  by  TV.  D.  Smith,  in 
charge  of  the  rice  investigations  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Xew  Orleans,  La.  The  president  of 
the  association  was  so  impressed  with 
the  results  of  the  tests  that  he  requested 
that  the  mechanical  equipment  used,  be- 
longing to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  be  left  in  the  offices  until  the 
association  could  duplicate  the  set.  In 
the  equipment  are  several  pieces  of  test- 
ing apparatus  which  have  been  developed 
by  employees  of  the  grain  division  of 
the  bureau,  such  as  the  Smith  shelling 
device,  the  Bates  laboratory  aspirator, 
the  modified  Boerner  sampler,  and  the 
Black-Shea  sieving  machine.  The  method 
of  determining  the  grade  and  value  of 
rough  rice  has  heretofore  been  largely  a 
matter  of  guesswork  and  the  above  asso- 
ciation is  the  first  farmers'  organization 


in  the  South  to  adopt  definite  methods 
for  testing  rough  rice.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  all  of  the  officials  of  this  associa- 
tion at  Beaumont,  a  demonstration  was 
given  of  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and 
it  is  expected  that  other  offices  will  in- 
stall similar  laboratory  equipment  for 
testing  samples  of  rough  rice. 


FARMERS  DEPEND  ON  NEWS  SERVICE 

A  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
revealed  that  many  farmers  are  depending 
upon  the  weekly  market  reviews  of  the 
grain,  hay,  and  feed  market  news  service. 
This  service  was  extended  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  the  principal  grain-pro- 
ducing States  about  six  months  ago, 
through  the  medium  of  bulletin  boards  in 
about  4,500  rural  banks  to  which  mimeo- 
graphed reviews  are  mailed  every  Sat- 
urday from  the  field  offices  of  this 
project  located  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
reviews  are  also  distributed  from  San 
Antonio.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Approximately  a  90  per  cent  re- 


sponse was  made  by  the  banks  to  the 
questionnaire,  and  all  of  the  banks  reply- 
ing requested  that  the  service  be  con- 
tinued. Those  returning  the  question- 
naires state  that  fanners  are  eager  for 
the  information  that  is  being  furnished 
and  that  many  come  to  the  banks  regu- 
larly each  week  to  consult  the  bulletin 
boards  where  the  reviews  are  posted. 
Interest  is  growing,  they  add.  A  few  rep- 
resentative statements  on  the  returned 
blanks  are :  "  Data  accepted  as  reliable 
and  corrective  of  newspaper  featurings." 
"They  (farmers)  feel  that  this  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Government  that  is  a  real 
benefit."  "  They  are  the  basis  of  many 
farm  discussions  regarding  next  year's 
crop  plantings."  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  service  is  to  provide  weekly  informa- 
tion to  supplement  that  furnished  on 
grain  crops  in  the  yearly  outlook  report 
and  to  keep  the  outlook  reports  up-to- 
date.  In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  the 
market  developments  for  the  principal 
grains,  the  reviews  mention  particularly 
the  most  important  factors  which  have 
dominated  or  influenced  the  market,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries. 
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MARKET  NEWS  BY  RADIO 
IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS 

Gives  Producers  Information  on  Prices 

Which  Enables  Them  to  Seil 

to  Best  Advantage 

The  Denver  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
ket-news office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  recently  sent  several 
hundred  questionnaires  to  farmers,  ship- 
pers, dealers,  and  others  interested  in 
farm  products,  asking  questions  as  to  the 
benefits  of  the  broadcasting  of  the  mar- 
keting information  by  the  radio  sta- 
tions in  eastern  Colorado. 

Of  the  first  500  replies  received,  60  per 
cent  were  from  farmers,  10  per  cent 
from  shippers,  9  per  cent  from  retail 
merchants,  8  per  cent  from  brokers  and 
jobbers,  2%  per  cent  from  bankers,  1% 
per  cent  from  storage  companies,  1  per 
cent  from  transportation  companies,  and 
10  per  cent  from  a  miscellaneous  group, 
including  county  agents,  schools,  and 
colleges.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  those 
replying  indicate  that  the  market  reports 
were  of  great  practical  value  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  inquiry  was  one  which  verified  some 
of  the  opinions  held  by  broadcasters  as 
to  the  best  time  of  day  for  broadcasting 
the  market-news  reports.  More  than  50 
per  cent  asked  to  have  the  market  re- 
ports given  between  12  and  1  o'clock. 
Many  stated  that  the  reports  given  be- 
fore noon  were  of  little  advantage  to 
them.  About  half  of  them  also  requested 
that  the  reports  be  broadcast  some  time 
after  5.30  in  the  evening,  if  possible. 

Those  who  replied  seemed  to  be  as 
much  interested  in  getting  summaries  of 
market  conditions  as  in  getting  specific 
price  information.  One  farmer  said  that 
by  getting  potato  market  reports  over  his 
radio  he  was  able  to  ship  carloads  at 
times  when  the  market  was  most  favor- 
able. Another  farmer  said  that  with 
his  radio  he  was  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  local  buyers  in  the  matter  of  in- 
formation, the  buyers  receiving  their  in- 
formation by  telegraph,  whereas  for- 
merly he  was  always  two  days  behind 
the  buyers  when  he  was  compelled  to 
depend  flpon  the  newspapers.  A  retail 
merchant  said  that  the  desire  of  farm- 
ers to  get  market  reports  by  the  quickest 
and  earliest  means  had  been  a  great 
sales  argument  for  him  in  selling  receiv- 
ing sets.  A  county  agent  reported  that 
the  broadcasting  of  market  reports  led 
many  farmers  to  study  market  condi- 
tions and  to  use  the  information  they  ac- 
quired as  a  guide  in  production  and  in 
selling. 
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CONTRACT  FOR  BUILDING  IS  LET 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  central  unit  of  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  has  been  let  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  George  Hyman 
Construction  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  $1,501,000.  This  company,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  begin  operations  as  soon  as  the 
contractor  now  at  work  completing  the 
steam  tunnels,  etc.,  has  finished,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  days.  It  has  720  days 
in  which  to  complete  its  contract.  A 
separate  contract  for  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  building  has  been  let 
to  the  Standard  Engineering  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  at  $114,500. 


FARMERS  ARE  ADVISED 
AGAINST  0VERPLANTING 


Reports  Indicate  Intention  to  Seed  More 

Acres  to  Main  Crops  Tfean  Were 

Harvested  Last  Year 

Farmers  should  guard  against  exces- 
sive planting  of  acreages  of  certain  im- 
portant crops  this  season,  says  a  state- 
ment sent  by  the  department  to  the 
press.  This  statement  goes  on  to  say 
the  following. 

Reports  to  the  department  from  50,000 
farmers  indicate  intentions  to  grow  an 
acreage  of  the  main  crops  (excepting 
cotton,  for  which  reports  are  not  avail- 
able) 3  per  cent  larger  than  that  har- 
vested last  year.  With  average  yields 
the  total  production  from  this  acreage 
would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
when  yields  averaged  better  than  usual. 

Farmers  apparently  are  planning  a 
cropping  program  for  1928  which  cor- 
responds, in  general,  to  the  department's 
January  outlook  report,  but  changes  from 
present  intentions  appear  desirable  for 
some  crops.  Farmers  are  planning  a 
marked  shift  from  hard  spring  wheat  to 
other  grains,  but  such  a  shift  may  be 
somewhat  too  great  for  maximum  re- 
turns. 

The  combined  acreage  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal feed  grains — corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums — now  planned,  is  slightly 
higher  than  last  year's  acreage,  and  if 
these  intentions  are  carried  out  and 
average  yields  are  obtained  the  farmers 
who  grow  these  crops  for  sale  are  likely 
to  meet  a  less  favorable  market  than  that 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 


SENATE  PASSES  JONES 
FLOOD-CONTROL  BILL 


Committee  Recommends  Creation  of  a 

Board  of  Engineers  to  Decide 

Upon  Merits  of  Plans 

By  a  vote  of  70  to  0  the  Senate  on 
March  28  passed  the  amended  Jones  bill 
(S.  3749)  providing  for  control  of  flood 
waters  in  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
measure  proposes  the  construction  of  lev- 
ees, spillways,  and  flood  ways  from  the 
Head  of  Passes  below  New  Orleans  to 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  protect  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  would  create  a 
commission  of  five,  including  two  civilian 
engineers,  to  study  the  Jadwin  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  plans  of 
flood  control.  Although  indorsing  the 
principle  of  local  contributions  toward  the 
cost  of  control  works,  the  bill  says  ade- 
quate compliance  with  this  principle  has 
already  been  made  through  the  expendi- 
ture by  local  units  of  more  than  $292,- 
000,000. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  said  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Jadwin  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  plans  are  impor- 
tant. The  committee  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  engineers  to  pass 
on  these  differences. 

Surveys  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  as  provided  for  a  year  or 
two  ago,  would  be  completed  under  this 
measure,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  would 
be  directed  to  make  surveys.  An  appro- 
priation of  $325,000,000,  as  a  preliminary 
estimate,  would  be  authorized,  but  actu- 
ally, says  the  committee,  the  work  will 
doubtless  cost  much  more. 

Under  the  bill  no  money  may  be  ex- 
pended for  construction  until  local  inter- 
ests have  undertaken  to  maintain  all 
flood-control  works  after  their  completion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  control  and 
regulation  of  spillway  structures. 

Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  flood  control  bill  (S.  3724) 
which  lays  down  the  principle  that  Missis- 
sippi flood  control  should  be  accomplished 
not  by  building  levees  but  by  removing 
accumulated  silt  and  sediment  from  the 
river  bed  and  deepening  the  river  by 
dredging.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
this  principle  is  declared  to  have  been 
applied  with  good  results  for  2.000  years 
in  respect  of  one  of  China's  great  rivers, 
the  Mill,  and  violated  with  bad  results  in 
respect  of  the  Yellow  River  in  China. 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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SOUTH  IS  ABANDONING 
SMALL  GINNING  UNITS 


Volume  of  Business  Handled  per  Plant 

Increases  as  the  Number  of  Plants 

Decreases 

Improvement  of  the  quality  of  cotton 
is  one  of  the  opportunities  awaiting  the 
attention  of  the  cooperative  cotton  gin, 
said  James  S.  Hathcock,  economist  of 
the  department,  addressing  a  school  of 
cooperative  marketing  at  College  Station, 
Tex.,  recently.  The  cotton  cooperatives 
have  accomplished  much  in  stimulating 
interest  in  cotton  improvement,  and  now 
the  cooperative  gin  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  more,  he  said. 

He  enumerated  the  following  services 
which  may  be  economically  performed 
by  a  centralized  cooperative  cotton  mar- 
keting association  in  establishing  and 
operating  a  system  of  cooperative  gins  as 
local  economic  units:  (1)  Improving 
ginning  service  by  standardizing  prac- 
tices and  increasing  operating  efficiency ; 
(2)  maintaining  constant  membership 
contacts;  (3)  using  the  cooperative  gin 
as  a  service  station  in  the  community  for 
handling  all  kinds  of  marketing  prob- 
lems; (4)  effecting  savings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gin  machinery  and  supplies; 
and  (5)  working  for  the  raising  of  the 
quality  of  cotton. 

He  said  the  most  signal  success  of 
independent  cooperative  gins  has  been 
achieved  by  a  group  of  about  20  coopera- 
tive societies  in  northwest  Texas,  and 
that  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  also  en- 
tered the  cooperative  ginning  field. 

"  In  1912  there  were  28,858  gin  plants 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  1925  there 
were  only  18.262,  a  decrease  of  10,096 
plants,"  he  said.  "  The  total  capacity  of 
gin  plants,  however,  has  remained  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  tendency  being  for 
gins  to  do  a  larger  individual  business. 
In  all  probability  several  thousand  more 
gins  may  be  abandoned  in  the  next  few 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET 

The  Atlantic  States  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Marketing  Officials 
will  meet  in  Washington  April  13  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  program  will  be 
largely  round-table  discussion.  Members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  will  present  the  following  sub- 
jects: Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  chief  of  bureau, 
"  Standard  grades  that  will  meet  con- 
sumer demand  "  ;  C.  W.  Kitchen,  assist- 
ant chief  of  bureau,  "  The  Federal  pro- 
duce agency  act  "  ;  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  di- 
rector division  of  economic  information, 
"  Market  news  and  related  work  "  ;  Roy 
C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  "  Some  ex- 
amples of  how  eggs  may  be  marketed  on 
a  graded  basis "  ;  Chris  L.  Christensen, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing,  "  Essential  needs  for  future 
success  of  cooperative  marketing  "  ;  W.  C. 
Davis,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist, "Progress  in  the  standardization  of 
grades  for  meats";  E.  W.  Stillwell,  as- 
sistant chief  marketing  specialist,  "Clear- 


inghouse organization  for  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  " ;  R.  R.  Pailthorp, 
marketing  specialist,  "Application  of  the 
Federal  grades  under  compulsory  mark- 
ing laws "  ;  Robert  Bier,  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  "  Federal- State 
shipping-point  inspection  "  ;  and  Frank  B. 
Wilkinson,  marketing  specialist,  "  The 
grading  and  inspection  of  tobacco."  Vis- 
iting marketing  officials  are  expected  to 
lead  discussions  of  the  following  addi- 
tional subjects:  Certification  and  accred- 
itation of  poultry  flocks  and  hatcheries, 
Benefits  from  and  needs  for  compulsory 
laws  for  grading  and  marking  apples, 
Need  for  uniform  legislation  by  States 
for  grading  under  compulsory  marketing 
laws,  Standard  grades  for  agricultural 
products  that  meet  consumers'  demands, 
Consumer-demand  studies  as  developers 
of  marketing,  Roadside  marketing,  Mar- 
keting poultry  in  car  lots,  and  Practical 
market  service  to  farmers. 


CORN-BORER  MACHINES  OVERHAULED 

Equipment  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use 
in  last  season's  intensive  campaign  to 
control  the  European  corn  borer  has 
been  completely  conditioned.  Engineers 
estimate  that  the  depreciation  has  been 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Approximately 
2,800  units  of  machinery  were  stored  in 
the  sheds  of  the  Army  ordnance  depot  at 
Camp  Perry,  near  Oak  Park,  Ohio,  last 
fall.  A  force  of  mechanics  immediately 
went  to  work  overhauling  the  machinery 
and  making  repairs  to  put  the  machinery 
in  working  order  for  use  this  season. 
Smaller  quantities  of  machinery  have 
been  stored  under  cover  at  Toledo  and 
Elyria,  Ohio,  where  repair  service  has 
also  been  provided.  Five  storage  sheds, 
each  400  feet  long  by  96  feet  wide,  at 
Camp  Perry,  house  993  tractors,  602 
plows,  127  light  trucks,  90  heavy  trucks, 
and  more  than  350  stubble  beaters. 
About  150  stubble  beaters  are  still 
in  the  fields,  having  been  used  by 
farmers  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 
In  addition  to  overhauling  the  tractors, 
the  cylinders  were  filled  with  oil,  plows 
were  greased,  and  trucks  with  pneumatic 
tires  were  jacked  up.  The  heavy  trucks 
which  failed  to  stand  up  under  field  con- 
ditions last  season  have  been  recondi- 
tioned. Fewer  than  40  men  have  done 
the  work,  and  the  cost  has  been  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  except  in 
the  case  of  stubble  beaters.  On  these 
machines  the  low  cost  new  and  the 
necessity  for  new  blades  made  the  per- 
centage cost  of  overhauling  somewhat 
higher.  In  doing  the  work  the  depart- 
ment had  the  benefit  of  full  cooperation 
of  the  War  Department,  which  furnished 
the  storage  space  and  made  the  facilities 
of  the  ordnance  depot  and  the  machine 
shop  at  Camp  Perry  available  for  use  by 
the  repair  crew. 


DEMONSTRATION  WORK 
QUARTER  CENTURY  OLD 


On  December  1  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimated  the  1927  production 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  12,- 
789,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 
The  accuracy  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed on  March  20,  when  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reported  the  actual  ginnings 
for  last  season  to  be  12,950,473  bales. 


Begun  in  Texas  in  Fight  on  Cotton  Boll 

Weevil — Plans  Being  Made  to 

Observe  Anniversary 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  farm  demonstration  work 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  observed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1929,  at  College  Station,  Tex. 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, located  at  College  Station,  has  al- 
ready begun  preparations  for  a  celebra- 
tion. The  first  demonstrations  on  farms 
of  better  farm  practices,  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  department,  were  under- 
taken in  1904  in  Texas. 

A  national  meeting  of  representatives 
of  this  department  and  of  State  exten- 
sion services  will  be  held  at  Houston 
during  the  week  of  February  4.  The 
1929  annual  conference  for  supervisors 
of  .extension  work  in  the  Southern  States 
will  be  held  at  Houston  the  same  week. 
The  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  will  convene  in  Houston  Feb- 
ruary 6-8.  Other  meetings  of  persons 
engaged  in  work  related  to  agriculture 
will  probably  be  held  at  the  same  place 
during  the  week  of  February  4,  with 
programs  arranged  to  permit  partici- 
pation in  sessions  of  the  general  anni- 
versary meeting. 

The  plan  of  extending  knowledge  of 
better  methods  by  supervised  demonstra- 
tions carried  on  by  farmers  on  their  own 
farms  originated  in  the  effort  of  this  de- 
partment to  combat  the  cotton  boll 
weevil.  In  1903  the  department  stated 
its  belief  that  the  most  practical  plan 
was  to  "  arrange  to  meet  the  farmers 
personally  and  enroll  as  many  as  possible 
in  a  general  cooperative  demonstration  in 
which  each  farmer  agrees  to  cultivate  10 
or  20  acres  of  cotton  under  instructions 
given  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture." 

The  first  field  representatives  of  the 
department  in  cooperative  farm  demon- 
stration, J.  A.  Evans  and  W.  F.  Proctor, 
were  appointed  in  February  1904,  to  serve 
a  territory  in  southern  Texas,  and  the 
anniversary  program  is  to  mark  this  be- 
ginning. Mr.  Evans  has  continued  in  the 
work  and  is  now  in  charge  of  coopera- 
tive extension  work  for  the  Southern 
States  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  demonstration  work  with  cotton 
was  so  successful  that  demonstration 
work  in  other  lines  of  farming  was 
added,  and  more  representatives  were 
soon  needed  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
1906  the  first  agent  was  employed  to  work 
exclusively  in  One  county.  This  county 
was  Smith  County  in  Texas*  Other 
States  became  interested,  and  in  1914 
Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
which  provided  for  cooperation  between 
all  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  carrying  on  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  through- 
out the  United  States.  More  than  2,000 
counties  now  employed  one  or  more  ex- 
tension agents,  and  there  are  more  than 
5,000  trained  people  engaged  in  this  work. 
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TOBACCO  GRADING  TEST 
ATTRACTING  ATTENTION 


Marketing     Officals     of    States    Other 

Than  Virginia  Consider  Trying 

Lynchburg  Experiment 

The  Federal-State  tobacco  service  es- 
tablished at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  last  fall  by 
this  department  and  the  Virginia  division 
of  markets,  to  test  the  Federal  standard 
grades  for  tobacco,  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  auction-sales  warehousemen  and 
buyers  on  many  of  the  southern  markets. 
Marketing  officials  of  other  States  are 
considering  the  possibilities  of  making- 
similar  tests  of  the  standards  applicable 
to  their  markets.  The  interest  of  this 
department  was  to  see  that  the  Federal 
grades  were  correctly  applied  and  practi- 
cal for  classifying  the  various  qualities 
of  tobacco.  The  service  is  optional  and 
simple  in  operation.  An  experienced  and 
well-qualified  tobacco  man  was  employed 
by  the  State  to  advise  farmers  as  to  the 
proper  handling  and  sorting  of  their  to- 
bacco for  market,  and  to  grade,  upon  re- 
quest, any  lots  of  tobacco  offered  for 
sale  on  the  farmers'  tobacco  warehouse 
floor  at  Lynchburg.  No  one  is  asked  to 
have  his  tobacco  graded,  but  the  services 
of  the  official  grader  are  extended  to  all 
fanners  who  desire  information  on  the 
handling,  sorting,  or  marketing  of  their 
tobacco.  A  nominal  fee,  2  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  is  charged  for  classifying 
tobacco  into  Government  grades.  Both 
the  auction-sales  warehousemen  and  buy- 
ers on  the  Lynchburg  market  are  cooper- 
ating in  this  work,  buyers  having  con- 
tributed samples  of  tobacco  to  illustrate 
the  standard  grades.  The  efforts  of  the 
official  grader  to  get  producers  to  sort 
their  tobacco  more  carefully  and  to  han- 
dle and  condition  it  properly  for  market 
are  strongly  indorsed  by  the  buyers.  The 
Federal- State  grading  tests  make  avail- 
able to  farmers,  dealers,  and  others  inter- 
ested, information  on  market  prices  that 
has  not  heretofore  been  available.  Those 
who  visit  the  farmers'  tobacco  warehouse 
at  Lynchburg  can  now  see  the  season's 
average  prices  by  grades  and  by'  groups 
of  grades  which  are  posted  in  the  ware- 
house. This  gives  the  farmer  definite 
information  on  tobacco  prices  according 
to  quality. 


MAMMALOGISTS  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mammalogists  will 
be  held  at  the  National  Museum,  in 
Washington,  April  11-14.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Biolog- 
ical Survey  ar.e  scheduled  to  present  pa- 
pers, and  noted  mammalogists  of  other 
institutions  of  the  country  will  present 
papers,  technical  and  popular,  many  of 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  motion  pic- 
tures or  slides.  Special  exhibits  at  the 
Museum  will  be  features  of  the  meeting. 
One  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
American  mammal  artists,  under  the  ar- 
rangement of  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  economic 
ornithologist  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
Another  will  be  one  on  small  traps  and 
trapping,  under  Vernon  Bailey,  chief 
field  naturalist  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
There  will  also  be  exhibits  of  fossil  and 


recent  whales,  arranged  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Museum.  The 
art  exhibit,  opened  April  1,  will  remain 
open  to  the  public  through  the  15th.  The 
meeting  will  open  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  11th,  with  a  symposium 
on  whales  under  the  arrangement  of 
Remington  Kellogg,  herpetologist  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  it  will  close  on 
the  14th  with  a  tour  of  the  National  Zo- 
ological Park,  Washington,  conducted  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Mann,  director  of  the 
park.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  a  mo- 
tion picture,  entitled  "Across  Asia's 
Snows  and  Deserts,"  will  be  shown  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  Museum  by 
William  J.  Morden,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City,  and  the  public  is  invited  to  see  it. 
All  the  sessions,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  National  Museum, 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


STRAWBERRY  MARKETING  SURVEYED 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  and  grade 
of  strawberries  often  found  on  the  mar- 
kets indicates  a  need  for  more  attention 
to  standardization  and  better  handling 
methods,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  which  has  made  a  field  sur- 
vey of  strawberry-marketing  methods. 
Growers  should  aim  to  produce  berries 
of  such  uniformly  high  quality  that  no 
hand  grading  is  necessary,  as  any  extra 
handling  adds  to  the  probability  of  de- 
cay. In  many  instances,  however,  hand 
grading  is  necessary  and  profitable,  but 
the  logical  place  to  grade  berries  is  in 
the  field.  Whether  berries  have  been 
hand  or  field  graded,  or  not,  the  filled 
boxes  should  be  classified  as  to  grade  be- 
fore they  are  placed  in  crates  for  ship- 
ment. Field  grading  under  proper  su- 
pervision is  preferred  to  grading  in  the 
packing  shed,  because  it  involves  less 
handling  and  therefore  less  deterioration 
in  transit.  The  use  of  established  stand- 
ard grades  is  recommended  as  furnishing 
a  definite  basis  and  guide  to  the  grower 
in  preparing  his  crop  for  market,  to  the 
buyer  in  purchasing  the  fruit,  and  for 
inspection  either  at  shipping  point  or 
terminal  market.  Boxes  should  contain 
a  uniform  grade  of  berries  and  should  be 
filled  so  that  they  are  not  slack  or  full 
enough  for  the  berries  to  be  crushed 
when  placed  in  the  crates.  The  crates 
should  be  loaded  in  the  cars  so  as  to  per- 
mit ample  circulation  of  cold  air,  and 
should  be  firmly  stripped  and  braced  to 
prevent  shifting  and  damage  to  the  load 
while  in  transit. 


Dr.  Norman  C.  Wright,  assistant  re- 
search chemist  at  the  National  Institute 
for  Research  in  Dairying,  Reading,  Eng- 
land, spoke  before  the  luncheon  club  of 
the  research  workers,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  recently.  He  discussed  the 
mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  calcium 
by  the  mamary  gland,  and  described  the 
manner  in  which  calcium  is  secreted  into 
the  milk  in  about  ten  times  the  concentra- 
tion that  it  has  in  the  blood.  The  work 
on  which  this  discussion  was  based  was 
done  at  Cornell  University.  Doctor 
Wright  is  at  present  working  at  the 
Beltsville  (Md.)  laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  on  the  physio- 
logical importance  of  one  of  the  organic 
sulphur  compounds  contained  in  blood. 


NEW  RULES  TIGHTEN  UP 
ON  CATTLE  FEVER  TICK 


Beginning  May  1,  Animals  Put  in  In- 
terstate   Shipment    for    Immediate 
Slaughter  Must  Be  Tick  Free 

New  Federal  regulations  governing  the 
interstate  movement  of  livestock  become 
effective  on  and  after  May  1.  Full  par- 
ticulars concerning  them  are  contained 
in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Order  309, 
signed  by  Secretary  Jardine. 

The  principal  change  in  the  regula- 
tions is  in  connection  with  the  interstate 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  area  quar- 
antined for  Texas  or  tick  fever.  For 
many  years  the  shipment  of  ticky  cattle 
under  quarantine  restrictions  for  imme- 
diate slaughter  has  been  permitted  by 
special  provision  in  an  act  of  Congress 
of  1884,  and  while  this  practice  has  long 
been  objected  to  as  dangerous  by  cattle 
owners  and  livestock-sanitary  officials  of 
the  tick-free  areas  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  not  until  the  enactment  of  the 
"Crisp  bill,"  in  June,  1926,  that  this 
special  provision  was  repealed. 

Under  the  Crisp  Act,  which  takes  effect 
May  1,  the  interstate  shipment  of  tick- 
infested  cattle  for  slaughter  or  other  pur- 
poses will  be  prohibited,  and  cattle  of  the 
quarantined  area  or  other  ticky  cattle 
can  not  be  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
until  they  are  made  tick  free  and  are  so 
certified  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  cattle  of 
the  quarantined  area  shipped  for  imme- 
diate slaughter  must  be  dipped  and  cer- 
tified as  tick  free  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  now  required  in  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  such  cattle  for  purposes  other 
than  slaughter. 

The  new  order  makes  minor  changes  in 
the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
scabies  in  cattle  and  sheep,  hog  cholera, 
swine  plague  and  other  communicable 
diseases  of  swine  and  tuberculosis  in 
cattle. 


Work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry indicates  that  practically  one- 
third  of  the  bulls  being  used  in  dairy- 
herd  improvement  associations  decrease 
production  instead  of  increasing  it,  that 
one-third  of  them  maintain  production  or 
increase  it  only  slightly,  and  that  it  is 
only  the  other  third  which  increases  pro- 
duction materially.  This  was  said  by 
J.  H.  McClain,  in  charge  of  dairy  intro- 
duction projects  of  the  bureau,  in  an  ad- 
dress recently  before  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dairymen's  Association  at  Harris- 
burg. 


The  great  characteristic  of  rural  life  in 
the  10-year  period  1917-1927  is  the 
revolution  in  the  rural  mind  in  which 
science  has  entered  as  a  habitual  guide, 
displacing  the  blind  guides,  says  Dr.  C. 
J.  Galpin,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
farm  population  and  rural  life,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  "  Science," 
he  says,  "  can  not  be  shut  up  in  a  cham- 
ber of  the  mind  labeled  agriculture,  but 
it  will  invade  all  compartments  and 
sooner  or  later  be  in  full  operation  in  all 
the  human  relationships  of  rural  society." 
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L.  R.  ENDER ___EDITOR 


COTTON  SELECTED  FOR  STANDARDS 

Representatives  of  cotton  manufac- 
turers, shippers'  associations,  and  cotton 
exchanges  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  Washington  re- 
cently, and  completed  the  selection  of 
cotton  for  use  in  making  practical  forms 
of  staple  standards  under  authority  of 
the  cotton  futures  and  cotton  standards 
acts.  This  work  was  begun  at  u  similar 
meeting  in  Washington  in  January- 
Growers'  organizations  did  not  send  rep- 
resentatives, but  informed  the  bureau  that 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  any  selec- 
tions approved  by  the  bureau.  The  bu- 
reau plans  to  recommend  to  Secretary 
Jardine  that  1  bale  cf  each  length  repre- 
sented by  these  selections  be  set  aside 
and  officially  designated,  effective  Aug- 
ust 1,  1929,  as  the  original  representa- 
tion of  the  official  standard.  These  key 
bales  will  be  kept  in  a  vault  which 
has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
In  addition  to  the  hey  bales,  a  number 
of  other  bales  of  each  length  have  been 
selected  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
types  for  public  distribution. 


NEGROES  HELP  IN  COLLEGE  SURVEY 

Six  prominent  negro  educators  have 
been  selected  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  serve  as  consultants  in  the 
land-grant  college  survey  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
They  were  named  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  plans  and  giving  advice  on 
the  aspects  of  the  survey  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  negro  land-grant  colleges. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  also  review 
the  general  questionnaires  being  prepared 
for  the  survey,  in  order  to  make  such 
modifications  and  additions  as  will  make 
them  suitable  for  negro  land-grant  col- 
leges. Those  selected  are :  B.  F.  Hubert, 
president,  Georgia  State  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Savannah ;  John  M.  Gandy,  presi- 
dent, Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  Ettrick ;  John  W.  Davis,  presi- 
dent, West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute, 
Institute,  W.  Va. ;  J.  S.  Clark,  president, 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and 


Mechanical  College,  Scotlandsville,  La. ; 
J.  R.  E.  Lee,  president,  Florida  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Tallahas- 
see, and  Elizabeth  C.  May,  head  of  the 
department  of  home  economics,  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Prairie  View,  Tex. 


APPROPRIATION  HEARING  HELD 

Hearings  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  March  14 
to  21,  inclusive.  The  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  bill  consisted  of  Senator 
McNary,  of  Oregon,  chairman ;  and  Sen- 
ators Capper,  of  Kansas ;  Jones,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  Bingham,  of  Connecticut ;  Keyes, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Ney,  of  North  Da- 
kota ;  Overman,  of  North  Carolina ;  Har- 
ris, of  Georgia  ;  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming  ; 
Hayden,  of  Arizona ;  and  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina.  The  department  was  repre- 
sented during  the  hearings  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dunlap ;  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
director  of  scientific  work;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Warburton,  director  of  extension  work ; 
W.  A.  Jump,  budget  officer ;  C  F.  Marvin, 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau :  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry; Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  Col.  W.  B. 
Greeley,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service ;  L.  S. 
Tenny,  Chief,  and  C.  W.  Kitchen,  Assist- 
ant Chief,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  W.  C.  Henderson,  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  ; 
C.  A.  Rohwer,  business  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Knight, 
Chief,  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  assistant  chief, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief 
of  chemical  and  technological  research, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


SOUR  CREAM  COVERED  BY  ACT 

Notice  to  the  effect  that  sour  cream  for 
butter  making  is  subject  to  the  import 
milk  act  has  been  sent  by  W.  G.  Camp- 
bell, director  of  regulatory  work,  to  per- 
sons and  firms  who  are  shipping  and 
importing  milk  and  cream  under  the  act, 
which  is  being  enforced  by  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration. 
Full  text  of  the  notice  follows : 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  im- 
ported sour  cream  intended  solely  for  butter 
making  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  import  milk  act.  After  full  consid- 
eration, the  department  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply 
alike  to  all  raw  or  Pasteurized  milk  or  cream 
offered  for  importation  into  the  continental 
United  States,  whether  intended  for  use  as 
such  or  intended  for  subsequent  manufacture 
into  any  food  or  beverage  product,  and  any 
former  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Shippers  and  importers  are  advised  that  al] 
imported  raw  or  Pasteurized  milk  or  cream 
must  conform  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  These  include  not  only  the  bacterial  and 
temperature  limitations  imposed  at  the  time 
of  importation  but  also  the  requirements  that 
such  products  must  be  produced  by  animals 
which  are  shown  to  be  healthy,  and  that  they 
must  be  handled  in  establishments  showing  a 
satisfactory  saaitary  score,  as  provided  in  the 
act.  Although  intended  for  manufacture  into 
butter  or  any  other  food  or  beverage  after  im- 
portation into  the  United  States,  such  prod- 
ucts can  be  entered  legally  only  under  ade- 
quate permit  obtained  previous  to  the  time  of 
importation. 


Some  man  said  that  education  is  man's 
greatest  agency  in  his  fight  to  free  the 
human  spirit. 


Civil  Service  Commission 

Copy  ef  Circular  Sent  to  Advertising  Managers  of  Outside 
Publications  in  Regard  ta  the  Advertising  ef  Correspond- 
ence Schools  Which  Claim  to  Prepare  Applicants  for 
Forest   Ranger   Examination 

There  are  a  number  of  correspondence 
schools  which  advertise  extensively  their 
courses  in  preparation  for  the  forest  ranger 
examination  held  from  time  to  time  by  this 
commission.  The  following  information  is 
given  to  advertising  managers,  who  may  have 
advertising  copy  submitted  to  them  by  one 
or  more  of  these  correspondence  schools: 

A  forest-ranger  examination  was  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1927.  A  survey  of  the  examination 
papers  in  this  examination  has  been  made 
for  use  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  papers  of  1,081  competitors  were  con- 
s'd^red.  Among  other  things  it  was  found 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  applicants  lived  in 
States  other  than  the  States  in  which  they 
took  the  examination.  The  law  requires  that 
forest  rangers  shall  be  selected,  when  prac- 
ticable, from  among  qualified  citizens  of  the 
State  in  which  the  forest  is  situated.  .  There 
is  little  opportunity,  therefore,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  persons  who  entered  exami- 
nation and  who  do  not  live  in  States  which 
have  national  forests,  even  if  they  passed  the 
examination.  The  correspondence  schools  re- 
ferred to  advertise  widely.  There  is  no  way 
to  determine  how  many  persons  took  a  course 
with  a  correspondence  school  and  then  did  not 
apply  for  the  examination  when  they  found 
that  they  would  have  to  travel  a  long  distance 
in  order  to  take  it.  The  examination  is  held 
only  in  the  States  which  have  national  forests. 

The  survey  shows  that  675  of  the  competi- 
tors in  the  examination  of  last  October  did 
not  take  a  course  of  instruction  from  a  cor- 
respondence school.  Of  these  '  675  competi- 
tors who  did  not  take  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, 189  passed  the  examination.  The  papers 
show  that  337  of  the  competitors  did  take  a 
correspondence  course  in  preparation  for  the 
ranger  examination.  Of  these  337,  exactly  18 
passed  the  examination.  The  figures  given  are 
illuminating  in  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  correspondence  training 
fer  the  forest  ranger  examination.  In  the 
cases  of  69  of  the  competitors  the  question  re- 
garding training  for  the  examination  was 
evaded.  All  of  these  69  failed  In  the  exami- 
nation. 

Most  of  those  who  received  correspondence 
instruction  prior  to  the  examination  said  that 
they  had  subscribed  for  courses  given  by  Mo- 
kane  Institute,  Norton  Institute,  or  Eayson  In- 
stitute, of  Denver,  Colo.,  or  Ozment  (Great 
Western)  Institute,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  few 
showed  that  they  had  taken  courses  given  by 
other  schools. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  circular  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  regarding  advertising  of  correspond- 
ence schools  •which  give  training  for  forest- 
ranger  examinations  : 

Many  of  the  statements  in  these  adver- 
tisements are  misleading  and  in  some  cases 
absolutely  false.  These  advertisements  fre- 
quently convey  the  impression  that  the  for- 
est ranger's  job  is  largely  a  play-time  job, 
or  a  convenient  means  for  an  outing  in  the 
woods,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  posi- 
tion of  forest  ranger  is  a  permanent  one  of 
considerable  responsibility,  requiring  ardu- 
ous work,  often  under  difficult  conditions, 
and  with  definite  requirements  as  to  ex- 
perience and  ability.  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials doubt  the  value  of  correspondence 
schools  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  fur- 
nishing proper  preparation  for  forest-ranger 
positions. 

All  of  the  foregoing  refers  to  correspondence 
schools  which  give  training  for  forest-ranger 
examinations.  There  are  schools  requiring 
resident  study  which  give  ranger  courses  in 
forestry.  All  such  schools  known  to  this  com- 
mission are  connected  with  standard  colleges 
or  universities.  The  courses  given  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities  requiring  resident  study 
can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  the  corre- 
spondence courses  discussed  in  this  circular. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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DEPARTMENT  STUDIES  PROBLEM  OF  COLORADO  RIVER 


Engineers  Believe  the  Most  Feasible  and  Economical  Means  of  Keeping  Silt  from  Lands  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  Is  to  Impound  Water  Behind  a  High  Dam 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
a  rock-grinding  machine  of  marvelous  effi- 
ciency. Into  the  gigantic  natural  mortar  go 
the  rock  and  sand  eroded  by  the  headwaters, 
and  from  it  silt  emerges,  most  of  it  as  fine 
as  Portland  cement.  In  the  Colorado  and 
many  of  its  tributaries  the  water,  loaded 
with  sand,  flows  a  turbulent  and  rushing 
course  down  the  steep  grades  of  canyons. 
The  transported  rock  and  sand  are  ground 
to  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sand- 
laden  water  gouges  and  grinds  away  the 
rocky  beds  of  the  canyons.  On  the  aver- 
age the  water  in  the  Grand  Canyon  carries 
2  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  rock  and  sand. 
In  times  of  flood  the  load  is  sometimes  9 
per  cent.  These  rocky  particles  do  not  tarry. 
They  are  swept  on  to  the  lower  basin  and 
emerge  as  "  the  silt  problem,"  which  affects 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  southwestern 
Arizona    and   southeastern    California. 

In  the  district  irrigated  by  the  silty  Colo- 
rado River  water  the  silt  settles  in  irrigation 
canals  and  on  irrigated  fields,  particularly 
the  latter.  On  the  fields,  where  the  water- 
drops  its  burden,  the  silt  is  an  expensive 
nuisance,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
very  crops  that  depend  on  the  v/ater  for 
growth.  In  irrigating  alfalfa,  for  example, 
the  silt,  depositing  in  a  thin  film,  seals  the 
ground  surface.  This  causes  water  to  stand 
on  the  surface  for  some  time  and  in  hot 
weather  often  results  in  scalding  the  alfalfa. 
In  furrow-irrigated  crops  a  similar  film  of 
silt  forms  in  the  furrows  and  prevents  the 
water  from  entering  the  soil.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  stop  irrigating,  break  up 
the  film,  and  try  again. 

Some  silt  settles  in  the  irrigation  ditches, 
which  must  be  cleaned  frequently.  Even 
more  serious,  the  water  drops  silt  on  the 
fields  near  the  openings  from  the  ditches, 
and  here  the  silt  builds  something  like  a 
delta  or  silt  bar  on  the  field,  interfering 
with  irrigation  and  requiring  the  removal  of 
the  silt  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  irrigated 
tract.  On  the  average  it  is  estimated  that 
the  silt  causes  an  expense  of  $2  an  acre 
annually   for   removal. 

Irrigation  engineers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  studied  the  silt  problem  for 
years.  Dr.  Samuel  Fortier,  senior  irrigation 
engineer,  and  Harry  F.  Blaney,  associate  irri- 
gation engineer,  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
engineering.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  are  au- 
thors of  a  Technical  Bulletin  No.  67-T,  "  Silt 
in  the  Colorado  River  and  its  relation  to  irri- 
gation," just  published  by  the  department. 
In  the  bulletin  they  say  that  users  of  water 
from  the  lower  Colorado  are  hopefully  antici- 
pating the  time  when  the  entire  silt  load  of 
the  stream  will  be  deposited  in  one  or  more 
large  reservoirs.  The  most  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  dealing  with  the  silt  problem1 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  they  believe,  is  to  im- 
pound the  river  silt  behind  a  high  dam  such 
as  is  proposed  at  Boulder  Canyon. 

Many  who  read  of  the  Boulder  or  Black 
Canyon  Dam  think  of  It  in  terms  of  flood 
control,  of  water  storage  for  Irrigation,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use,  and  for  power. 
Imperial  Valley  farmers  and  engineers  are  also 
considering  it  as  a  great  settling  basin  for  silt. 
Fortier  and  Blaney  give  figures  showing  that 
Boulder  Dam,  if  built  to  the  height  of  550  feet 
which  they  recommend  as  a  minimum,  would 
have  a  capacity  of  26,000,000  acre-feet,  or 
more  water  than  the  river  has  carried  in  any 
year  since  records  have  been  kept.  The  dam 
would  collect  the  silty  water  of  the  river, 
releasing  clean  water  and  retaining  the  silt. 
In  time  the  reservoir  would  become  increas- 
ingly a  storage  place  for  silt  rather  than  for 
water.  In  view  of  the  large  quantity  of  silt 
to  be  stored,  say  the  engineers,  earnest  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  raising  rather 
than  lowering  the  height  of  the  proposed 
structure,  for  the  principal  reason  that  water 
can  be  stored  in  the  upper  levels  of  such  a 
reservoir  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  75  cents  per 
acre-foot. 

The  engineers  estimate  that  the  Colorado 
carries  annually  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  silt  enough  to  cover  a  tract  of  137,000 
acres  to  a  depth  of  1  foot.  A  reservoir  to 
store  26,000.000  acre-feet  would  be  half  full 
of  silt  in  100  years.  Economical  silt  control 
will  demand,  eventually,  silt  reservoirs  on 
some  of  the  tributary  streams,  and  a  program 
of  control  of  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
native   grasses   and   other   vegetable   covering 


in  the  upper  valleys  to  provide  more  forage 
for  domestic  animals  and  to  lessen  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  soil  erosion  and  silt  forma- 
tion. 

An  acre-foot  of  irrigation  water  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  carriers  on  the  average  about 
3.4  tons  of  dry  silt,  and  adds  about  10  tons 
of  soil  a  year  to  each  acre.  This  is  the 
burden  farmers  have,  to  labor  under  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  silt  from  the 
upper  levels  of  the  fields.  Many  farmers  are 
now  moving  silt  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

Security  against  flood  damage  is  another 
principal  concern  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 
The  delta  of  the  Colorado  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  delta 
cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf,  which  is 
now  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  floor  of  which 
is  below  sea  level  and  below  the  level  of  the 
river's  bed.  The  water  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  old  gulf  evaporated,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble the  river  repeatedly  has  filled  the  valley 
with  fresh  water  which  also  evaporated.  A 
high  bed  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
renders  control  of  the  river  expensive  and 
hazardous.  For  ages  the  Colorado  meandered 
over  the  delta  without  human  interference. 
When  one  channel  became  too  high  for  the 
passage  of  the  water,  a  new  one  was  formed 
at  a  lower  elevation  until  it,  too,  became 
clogged  with  silt.  This  natural  process  con- 
tinued until  about  a  quarter  century  ago, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  not  only  to  uti- 
lize for  irrigation  a  part  of  the  river's  flow, 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  to  control  its  course 
to  the  gulf. 

Regularization  of  flow  is  an  advantage  irri- 
gators anticipate  from  storage  of  water.  At 
present  the  supply  is  so  capricious  that  farmers 
are  troubled  alternately  by  dangerous  floods 
when  the  silt  burden  can  not  be  reduced  to  a 
desirable  minimum,  even  by  setting  the  intake 
gate  to  skim  off  only  the  surface  water,  and 
then  by  river  stages  so  low  that  intake  gates 
must  be  opened  to  the  lowest  depths,  taking 
into  the  main  canals  even  the  coarser  sandy 
bed  silt.  The  irrigators  require  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  annual  flow,  but  in  some  seasons 
the  supply  is  far  too  great  and  in  others  it 
is  inadequate. 

Fortier  and  Blaney  say  that  the  most 
feasible  and  economical  means  of  solving  the 
silt  problem  of  Imperial  Valley  is  to  impound 
the  river  silt  behind  a  high  dam  such  as  is 
proposed  at  Boulder  Canyon ;  that  partial 
resilting  undoubtedly  will  occur  for  some  time 
below  such  a  dam,  but  regulation  of  the  flow 
will  permit  water  users  to  divert  the  surface 
waters  only,  and  the  silt  will  become  negligible 
in  time. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

Biochemist  (Soil  Fertility),  $3,800  to  $5,000;  Asso- 
ciate Soil  Technologist,  $3,000  to  $3,600;  Assistant  Soil 
Technologist,  $2,400  to  $3,000.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  May  8. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  in  po- 
sitions requiring  similar  qualifications.  For 
appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  en- 
trance salary  will  be  the  minimum  of  the 
grade ;  appointments  in  the  field  service  may 
be  made  at  any  rate  within  the  salary  range 
of  the  grade  as  indicated,  varying  with  the 
conditions  at  the  headquarters  where  the  va- 
cancy exists.  A  probationary  period  of  six 
months  is  required.  For  these  positions  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  men  are  de- 
sired. Competitors  will  be  rated  on  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  publications  or  a  thesis 
to  be  filed  with   application. 

Pathologist  (Small  Frnit  Investigations).  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  May  8.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 
The  entrance  salary  for  this  position  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  $3,800  a  year.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  field  service  may  be  made 
at  any  rate  within  the  pay  range  for  the 
grade,  namely,  $3,800  to  $5,000  a  year,  vary- 
ing with  the  conditions  at  the  headquarters 
where  the  vacancy  exists.  A  probationary 
period  of  six  months  is  required.  The  duties 
are    to    conduct    investigations    in    cltru3    pa- 


thology and  diseases  of  small  fruits,  including 
both  field  and  laboratory  investigations, 
largely  independent  and  original,  but  partly 
under  general  direction  ;  and  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute research  along  these  lines  and  to  exer- 
cise supervisory  functions  over  assistants  in 
this  work.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  to  be  filed  with  application. 

Junior  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimator.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
April  28.  The  date  for  assembling  of  com- 
petitors will  be  stated  on  admission  cards,  and 
will  be  about  10  days  after  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  G,  or 
in  the  field,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications.  The 
entrance  salary  is  $1,860  a  year.  A  proba- 
tionary period  of  six  months  is  required.  The 
duties  are  to  perform,  under  direct  supervision, 
miscellaneous  statistical  work  in  the  office  of 
the  Federal  agricultural  statistician  of  the 
State  to  which  assigned  in  connection  with 
gathering,  compiling,  and  analyzing  agricul- 
tural statistics  relating  to  acreage,  condition, 
yield,  and  production  of  crops,  and  numbers 
of  various  classes  of  livestock,  and  farm  val- 
ues ;  to  observe  the  condition  of  various  crops 
during  the  growing  season,  and  interview 
growers,  dealers,  and  others  relative  to  crop 
conditions ;  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  monthly  reports  based  upon  such  informa- 
tion, and  also  the  reports  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  For  this 
position  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics men  are  desired. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examin- 
ers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  qaiij 
city. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 
F.    D.    AND    I.    ADMINISTRATION. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Woodward,  a  veterinarian  of  the 
drug-control  laboratories  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration  since  July  1, 
1927,  resigned  in  March  to  accept  a  position 
with  a  New  York  commercial  concern  manu- 
facturing veterinary  pharmaceutical  and  other 
preparations.  He  was  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministration from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, in  which  he  had  been  employed  since 
1906.  He  considered  correspondence  and  cases 
involving  stock  remedies  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  and  preparations  for  animals  under 
the  insecticide  act.  He  assisted  in  preparing 
the  examinations  for  veterinarians  under  the 
import  milk  act. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
New  Haven  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  on  March  16  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  Raymond  K. 
Clapp,  extension  service,  president ;  Dr.  E.  M. 
Bailey,  Connecticut  experiment  station,  vice 
president ;  and  Walter  O.  Philly,  Connecticut 
experiment  station,  secretary-treasurer.  B.  W. 
Ellis,  director  of  extension  of  Connecticut  Ag- 
ricultural College,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
extension  work  in  Connecticut.  Lieut.  Gov.  J. 
Edwin  Brainard  of  Connecticut  spoke  briefly 
of  the  cooperation  between  the  agencies  of  the 
State   and   those   of   the   Federal   department. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS 

Dr.  E.  P.  Bartlett,  chemist,  fertilizer  and 
fixed-nitrogen  investigations,  has  been  awarded 
the  1927  Hillebrand  prize  by  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  section  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. This  award,  In  memory  of  Dr.  William 
F.  Hillebrand,  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  from  1908  to  his  death  in  1925, 
is  made  annually  to  the  member  who  has  pre- 
sented the  most  noteworthy  chemical  paper 
during  the  year  at  meetings  of  the  section. 
Doctor  Bartlett's  paper  dealt  with  the  prop- 
erties of  gases  at  extremely  high  temperatures, 
a  subject  which  he  is  studying  in  connection 
with  the  synthesis  of  ammonia. 


Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law,  progress  has  been  rela- 
tively more  rapid  and  pronounced  in 
farm  forestry  than  in  industrial  for- 
estry. In  many  ways  timber  production 
is  taking  more  definite  form  as  a  farm 
or   farm-community   activity. 
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EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
RED  MITE  AND  OTHER  FRUIT-TREE  MITES.  (Tech- 
nical  Bulletin  25-T.)  By  B.  J.  Newcomer  and 
M.  A.  Yothers,  associate  entomologists,  divi- 
sion of  deciduous  plant  insects.  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Pp.  34,  figs.  5.  November 
1927. 

Reports  the  results  of  tests  of  dormant  and 
summer  sprays  and  applications  of  dusts 
against  three  species  of  mites,  one  of  which, 
the  European  red  mite,  has  in  recent  years 
become  especially  troublesome  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Of  the  dormant  sprays,  it  was 
found  that  lime  sulphur  is  of  little  value  in 
the  control  of  the  winter  eggs  of  the  European 
red  mite  or  of  the  brown  mite,  whereas  lubri- 
cating-oil  emulsions  and  miscible  oils  at  dilu- 
tions of  2,  3.  and  4  per  cent,  of  oil  destroyed 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  winter  eggs. 
Actual  tests  in  orchards  indicated  that  an 
oil  of  3  per  cent  strength  was  more  efficacious 
than  one  containing  but  2  per  cent.  Orchard 
infestations  by  the  mites  were  noticeably  less 
on  oil-sprayed  trees  than  on  those  sprayed 
with  lime  sulphur.  Very  unsatisfactory  con- 
trol of  the  European  red  mite  followed  the  use 
of  sulphur  dust  during  the  summer,  but  sul- 
phur dust  controlled  the  two-spotted  mite  very 
well  in  the  single  test  made.  Summer 
strength  of  lime-sulphur  wash  was  fairly  effec- 
tive against  the  mites,  but  was  ineffective 
against  the  eggs.  Best  results  seemed  to  follow 
application  at  the  time  of  the  pink  and  calyx 
sprays  as  compared  with  later  applications, 
since  there  are  very  few  eggs  present,  on  the 
trees  at  these  times.  On  the  other  hand,  lubri- 
cating-oil  sprays  made  from  brown  neutral  red 
engine  or  crvstal  oils  and  used  at  dilutions 
containing  0.5  or  0.67  per  cent  of  oil  resulted 
in  destroying  practically  100  per  cent  of  the 
mites  and  most  of  the  summer  eggs.  The  oil 
sprays  are  thus  clearlv  superior  to  dilute  lime 
sulphur  for  foliage  spraying.  Of  several 
miscellaneous  sprays  tested,  the  only  one  found 
to  give  much  promise  was  a  spray  of  potash 
fish-oil  soap,  which,  when  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  destroyed 
from  90  to  99  per  cent  of  the  mites,  but  not 
very  many  of  the  summer  eggs.  The  soap 
spray,  however,  is  advisable  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spray  plants  with  tender  foliage,  which 
would  be  injured  hy  the  oil  sprays. 

NEMATODES  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  FOUND 
IN  SOME  ECONOMICALLY  IMPORTANT  BIRDS  IN 
NORTH   AMERICA.      (Technical   Bulletin  49-T.)      By 

Eloise  B.  Cram,  associate  zoologist,  zoo- 
logical division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
P.  10,  figs.  January  1928. 
This  publication,  technical  in  nature,  is  in- 
tended chiefly  for  scientific  workers.  It  re- 
ports the  presence  of  eight  parasitic  nema- 
todes, including  two  new  species,  representing 
various  groups  of  parasites  in  domestic  poul- 
try and  other  birds  of  economic  importance, 
and  discusses  the  pathological  effects  on  these 
birds.  Among  the  fowls  affected  were  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  domestic  and  wild  geese,  wild 
ducks,  carrier  and  domestic  pigeons,  ruffed 
grouse,  and  quail.  Briefly,  the  bulletin  di- 
rects attention  to  the  possible  danger  that  the 
classes  of  birds  mentioned  may  be  affected 
with  parasites  other  than  those  now  commonly 
found.  Early  discovery,  such  as  reported  by 
the  bulletin,  is  desirable  in  giving  research 
workers  the  opportunity  to  devise  measures 
for  control  and  eradication  before  the  para- 
sites inflict  damage  on  a  large  scale. 

SORGO    SILAGE,   SORGO   FODDER,    AND    COTTQNSEFD 
HULLS   AS   ROUGHAGE    IN   RATIONS   FOR   FATTEN- 
ING  CALVES   IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.      (Technical  Bul- 
letin  43-T.)     By    W.    H.    Black,    animal    hus- 
bandry   division.    Bureau   of   Animal    indus- 
try, and  others.     P.  24,  figs.     February,  1928. 
Although    it    is    technical    in    nature,    this 
bulletin    should    be    of    interest    to    livestock 
owners     in     the    southwestern     part     of     the 
United  States.     Thousands  of  acres  of  tillable 
land    formerly    utilized    for    grazing    only    are 
being   added    to    the    total    of    cultivated    land 
each    succeeding    year.     The    bulletin    reports 
the   results   of  feeding   experiments   in    which 
sorgo     silage,     sorgo     fodder,     and     cottonseed 
hulls    were     compared.     The    results    are    in 
terms  of  relative  gains,  degree  of  finish,  cost 
of  gains,    sale   prices,    and    slaughter   data   of 
experimental  lots  of  beef  calves,  etc.     In  gen- 
eral, sorgo  silage  and  sorgo  fodder  proved  to 
give   better    results    than    cottonseed    hulls    in 
fattening   calves.     The    calves    fed    the    silage 
and    fodder    made    larger    and    more    uniform 


gains    throughout    the    feeding     period     than 
those  fed  on  cottonseed  hulls. 

A  SCORE  OF  EASILY  PROPAGATED  LILIES.  (Circular 
23-C.)  By  David  Griffiths,  horticulturist, 
office  of  horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  P.  36,  figs.,  plates.  March 
1928. 

This  circular  is  in  popular  strain,  but  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  was 
necessary  to  use  some  technical  terms.  It 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  public  de- 
mand for  information  on  how  to  increase 
stocks  of  popular  lilies ;  also,  because  it  is 
believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
extensive  literature  already  available  in  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  of  many  of  the  lilies, 
recent  experience  available  from  rather  ex- 
tensive handling  of  the  species  discussed  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  desiring  to  rapidly 
increase  these  sorts.  The  information  in  this 
publication  will  not  only  be  of  interest  to 
commercial  florists  and  propagators  but  to 
amateurs  as  well. 

Though  not  covering  by  any  means  the 
entire  list  of  species,  the  *  publication  treats 
20  of  the  more  popular  native  and  introduced 
forms.  Briefly,  it  tells  how  to  accomplish  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  species  under  dis- 
cussion. 

COMPARISON  OF  PUREBRED  AND  GRADE  DAIRY  COWS. 

(Circular    26-C.)      By    J.    C.    McDowell,    dairy 

husbandman,     Bureau    of    Dairy     Industrv. 

P.  7,  figs.     February  1928. 

This  publication,  semipopular,  is  intended 
to  meet  a  demand  from  dairymen  for  com- 
parative information  on  the  production  and  in- 
come from  purebred  and  grade  cows.  It  pre- 
sents the  results  of  studies  of  more  than 
100,000  yearly  individual  records  of  produc- 
tion. It  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the 
purebreds  excelled  the  grades  by  10.6  per 
cent  in  production  of  milk,  6.7  per  cent  in 
production  of  butterfat,  and  by  9.7  per  cent 
in  income  over  cost  of  feed  per  year  per  cow. 

YELLOWS  A  SERIOUS  DISEASE  OF  TOMATOES.  (Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  13-M.)  By  Michael  Shapo- 
valov,  pathologist,  office  of  vegetable  and 
forage  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
P.  4.     February  1928. 

A  popular  publication  for  distribution  to 
tomato  growers  in  the  Western  States  through 
the  medium  of  county  agents,  farm  bureaus, 
and  field  agents  of  canners  and  shippers. 
The  special  need  of  the  publication  is  to 
popularize  the  name  "  Yellows "  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  confusion  which  has  existed  in 
the  past  in  mistaking  other  blights  of  tomato 
for  the  western  yellow  blight.  The  origin  and 
reasons  for  the  name  "  Yellows "  are  given, 
and  the  problem  of  control  is  dealt  with. 

BAMBOOS  AND  BAMBOO  CULTURE.  (Leaflet  18-L.) 
By  B.  T.  Galloway,  senior  pathologist,  office 
of  foreign  plant  introduction.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.     P.  8,  figs.     February  1928. 

This  publication  is  intended  for  persons 
in  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  States  who 
have  planted,  or  intend  to  plant,  bamboos.  It 
tells  briefly  of  their  introduction  into  this 
country,  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
thrive,"  their  uses,  the  kinds  that  should  be 
grown,  and  directions  for  planting  and  care. 

PREPARING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1560-F.)  By  R.  G.  Hill,  marketing 
specialist,  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
Bureau  of  Agricnlutral  Economics.  P.  22, 
figs.      March   1928. 

This  is  a  revision  of.  and  supersedes,  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  979-F  entitled  "  Preparation  of 
Strawberries  for  Market."  Suggestions  are 
made  with  reference  to  packing  and  grading, 
and  types  of  packages  in  use  are  discussed. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol.  36, 
No.  2.     January  1928.     il. 

Contents : 

The  direct  effect  of  pollen  on  the  fruit  of  the 
date  palm.      (G-603.)      Roy  W.  Nixon. 

Determination  of  length  of  time  during 
which  the  flowers  of  the  date  palm  re- 
main receptive  to  fertilization.  (G-604.) 
A.  R.   Leding. 

Dispersal  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  Anthono- 
mus  grandis  Boh.  (K-196.)  F.  A.  Fen- 
ton  and  E.  W.  Dunnani. 

Status  of  the  parasites  of  the  Hessian  fly. 
Phvtophasa  destructor  (Say),  in  Pennsvl- 
vahia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  (K-197.) 
C.  C.  Hill  and  H.  D.  Smith. 


Taxonomic  status  of  the  deciduous-fruit 
Paratetranychus  with  reference  to  the 
citrus  mite  (P.  eitri).  (K-198.)  E.  A. 
McGregor  and  E.  J.  Newcomer. 

Chemical  changes  in  dusting  mixtures  of 
sulphur,  lead  arsenate,  and  lime  during 
storage.      (K-199.)      H.  S.  Swingle. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  110.  February  1928. 
P.  6.     March  1928. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
.  reau  of  Animal  Industry  250.  February  1928.  P. 
9-1S.     March  1928. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  58,  No.  4. 
March  1928. 


The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses   by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Burch,  D.  S.  (Animal  Industry.)  Livestock 
thrives  on  the  radio.  Farm  life,  vol.  47, 
no.  4,  p.  12,  illus.     April  1928. 

Cram,  E.  B.  (Animal  Industry).  Poultry 
parasites  prevent  profits.  TJ.  S.  Egg  <& 
Poultry  Mag.,  v.  34,  no.  2,  p.  42-47.  Feb- 
ruary 1928. 

Hall,  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  Parasites. 
North  Amer.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  3,  p.  20.  March 
1928. 

Parasites  of  domestic  animals  gaining 

ground.      Ibid.,   p.   20-21. 

Teaching  veterinary  parasitology.     Ibid., 

p.  41-44. 

A  threatening  menace  hovers  over  us ; 

parasites  of  livestock  are  creating  a  situa- 
tion of  grave  concern.  Farm  &  Ranch,  v. 
47,  no.  6,  p.  3,  10.     February  11,  1928. 

Kerr,  R.  H.  (Animal  Industry).  Report  on 
meats  and  meat  products.  Jrn.  Assn.  of 
Office.  Agr.  Chemists,  v.  10,  no.  4,  p.  498- 
500.     November  15,. 1927. 

Raffensperger,  H.  B.  (Animal  Industry).  The 
life  cycle  of  the  spirurid  stomach  worms  of 
swine.  North  Amer.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  3,  p. 
50-51.     March  1928. 

Sigler,  P.  A.  (Animal  Industry).  Detection 
and  determination  of  added  moisture  in 
sausage.  Jrn.  Assn.  of  Office.  Agr.  Chem- 
ists, v.  11,  no.  1,  p.  112-125.  Februarv  15, 
1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Some 
bird  notes  from  the  Badlands  of  North  Da- 
kota. Wilson  Bulletin,  vol.  40,  no.  1,  p. 
53.     March  1928. 

Jewett,  Stanley  G.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
flammulated  screech  owl  in  Oregon.  The 
Condor,  vol.  30.  no.  2,  p.  164.  March-April 
1928. 

Kellogg,  Remington.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
history  of  whales — their  adaptation  to  life 
in  the  water.  Quarterly  Review  of  Biolosv. 
vol.  3.  no.  1.  p.  29-76,   illus.     March  1928. 

Preble,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  Our  sing- 
ing wood  snipe.  University  of  State  of 
New  York  Bulletin  to  Schools,  vol.  14.  no. 
13.   pp.   180-183.   illus.     March   15,    1928. 

Sheldon.  H.  P.  (Bioloeical  Snrvev).  Selecting 
an  up-to-date  twenty  bore.  Field  and 
Stream,  vol.  32.  no.  12.  pn.  109-113.  April 
1928. 

Silver,  James  (Biological  Survev).  Gassing 
the  ground  hog.  The  Ohio  Farmer,  vol.  161, 
no.  11,  p.  6,  illus.     March  17.  1928. 

Allison.  F.  E.  (Chemistry  and  Soils.)  Nitrate 
assimilation  by  soil  microorganisms  in  rela- 
tion to  available  energy  supply.  Soil 
Science,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp.  79-93.  August 
1927. 

Morris.  V.  N.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Outlets 
for  ammonia — present  and  prospective. 
Chemical  Age  (London ),  vol.  17,  No.  444,  pp. 
616-619.     December  31,  1927. 

Ross,  Wm.  H.,  and  Merz.  Albert  R.  (Cemistry 
and  Soils).  The  mechanical  properties  of 
fertilizers.  The  American  Fertilizer,  vol.  68. 
No.  3,  pp.  21-23.     February  4,  1928. 

Sherman,  Mildred  S.  (Chemistry  and  Soils). 
Present  status  of  coal  byproduct  nitrogen. 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  vol. 
20,  No.  1.  pp.  80-1.     January  1928. 

Wharton.  W.  R.  M.  (Food.  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Importing  crude 
drugs  under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act, 
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part  1.  Drug  Markets,  vol.  22,  pp.  211- 
214,  276.     March  1928. 

Archbold,  C.  M.  (Forest  Service).  From  fire 
to  snowslides.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  411,  pp.  154-5,  184, 
illus.       March,  1928. 

Ashe,  W.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Second 
growth  :  Woods  of  the  future.  Progressive 
Farmer,  Georgia-Alabama  edition,  vol.  42, 
no.  52,  p.  8,  19.     December  24,  1927. 

Barnes,  W.  C.  (Forest  Service).  The  ante- 
lope :  Our  own  particular  game  animal. 
The  producer,  vol.  9,  no.  8,  pp.  5-8.  Janu- 
ary 1928. 

Bruner,  E.  M.  (Forest  Service).  Progress  in 
forest  protection  in  the  South.  Journal  of 
Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  3.  pp.  299-314. 
March,  1928. 

Cary,  A.  (Forest  Service).  How  the  yield  of 
gum  is  affected  by  scorching  .of  trees. 
Naval  Stores  Review,  vol.  37.  no.  4,  p.  26. 
March  3,  1928. 

Dayton,  W.  A.  (Forest  Service).  Some  out- 
standing forage  grasses  of  western  cattle 
ranges.  The  Producer,  vol.  9,  no.  10,  p. 
3-7,  illus.     March,  1928. 

(Forest    Service).     What    is    agoseris 

apiculata  Green?  Proceedings  of  the  Bio- 
logical Society  of  Washington,  vol.  41,  pp. 
17-20,  illus.     March  16,  1928. 

(Forest   Service).     A  new   Gilia   from 


the  Montezuma  national  forest.  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  vol.  55,  no.  1, 
p.  73-4.     January  1928. 

Demmon,  E.  L.  (Forest  Service).  Federal 
government  helps  state  in  forest  study. 
Louisiana  Conservation  News,  vol.  3,  no. 
3.  p.  10-14.     January-February  1928. 

Evans,  C.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Forest  fire 
protection :  a  state  responsibility.  Louisi- 
ana Conservation  News,  vol.  3,  no.  3,  p.  9. 
January-February  1928. 

Greeley,  W.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Gaps  in  co- 
operative fire  prevention  as  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law  contemplates  its  control.  West 
Coast  Lumberman,  vol.  53,  no.  634,  pp.  49- 
50.     March  1.  1928. 

(Forest  Service).     The  meeting  ground 

of  forestry  and  flood  control.  Southern 
Lumberman,  no.  1691,  p.  46-7.  February 
25,   1928. 

Guthrie,  J.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Snapshots  of 
European  forests,  3 :  The  Black  forest  of 
Germany.  American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,  vol.  34,  no.  411,  pp.  170-1,  178,  illus. 
March  1928. 

Johnson,  H.  M.  (Forest  Service).  Degrade  in 
kiln  drying  Douglas  fir  common  and  finish. 
Timberman,  vol.  29.  no.  4,  pp.  40-48,  illus. 
February  1928. 

McArdle,  R.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Relative  ac- 
curacy of  calipers  and  diameter  tape  in 
measuring  Douglas  fir  trees.  Journal  of 
Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  3,  pp.  338-42.  March 
1928. 

Steiner,  W.  A.  (Forest  Service).  Conserve  the 
timber.  Two  national  forests  in  N.  C.  W. 
territory.  Chelan  forest  with  fifth  largest 
national  forest  in  the  United  States.  Daily 
World,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  February  21. 
1928. 

Sylvester.  A.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Conserve 
the  timber.  Two  national  forests  in  N.  C.  W. 
Territory.  Wenatchee  national  forest  lies 
at  back  of  city's  door.  Daily  World,  We- 
natchee, Wash.,  February  21,  1928. 

Wehmeyer,  F.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Fire  loss 
small  in  Touchet  District.  Chronicle  Dis- 
patch, Dayton,  Wash.,  February  9,  1928. 

Cook.  O.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  What  variety 
of  cotton  to  plant.  Associated  Arizona  Pro- 
ducer, vol.  7,  pp.  6-8.     March  15,  1928. 

Eirahston,  W.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Ezra 
Brainerd  (1844-1924).  Bulletin  Torrey  Bo- 
tanical Club,  vol.  55,  pp.  91-104.  February 
1928. 

Johann,  Helen  (Plant  Industry).  Penicilliurn 
iniury  to  corn  seedlings.  Phytopathology, 
vol.  18,  pu.  239-242.     February  1928. 

Leighty,  C.  E.,  and  Sando,  W.  J.  (Plant  Indus- 
try). Natural  and  artificial  hybrids  of  a 
Chinese  wheat  and  rye.  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity, vol.  19,  no.  1,  pp.  23-27.     January  1928. 

Stanton,  T.  R.,  Stephens,  D.  E.,  and  Bayles, 
B.  B.  (Plant  Industry).  Relative  resistance 
of  oat  varieties  to  shattering  at  Moro,  Oreg. 
Journal  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  vol. 
20,  pp.  304-305.  M'arch  1928. 
Swingle,  C.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Vegetative 
propagation  of  the  apple  by  seed.  Science, 
vol.  67,  p.  296.     March  16,  1928. 

Allen  T.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Control  of  con- 
struction unit  costs  through  design.  High- 
way Builder,  vol.  7,  No.  11,  pp.  18-20,  41, 
42.     November  1927. 

(Public  Roads).  Increasing  produc- 
tion in  highway  construction.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  67,  no.  11,  pp.  485-489.  No- 
vember  1927. 

(Public   Roads).      Personnel   selection 

and  training.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  67, 
no.  12,  pp.  535-538.     December  1927. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    VETERINARY     MEDICINE 

Barker,  A.  F.  The  prospective  development 
of  Peru  as  a  sheep-breeding  and  wool- 
growing  country.  Leeds,  Eng.,  Jowett  & 
Sowry,  1927. 

Grobon,  D.  Contribution  &  l'etude  de  la 
tuberculose  des  carnivores  domestiques. 
Paris,  Librairie  le  Frangois,  1925. 

DAIRYING 

Maclnnes,  L.  T.  Testing  milk  and  cream  and 
recording  yields  of  dairy  cows  for  herd 
improvement.  Sydney,  1927.  (New  South 
Wales.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Farmers'  bul- 
letin no.  161.) 

FERTILIZERS,    SOILS 

Corrie,  F.  E.  Manures  and  manuring.  Lon- 
don, Chapman  &  Hall,  1927. 

Scsiini,  Fausto.  II  terreno  agrario.  Torino. 
TJnione  tip.-editrice  Torinese,  1924.  (Nu- 
ova    enciclopedia    agraria    italiana.     pt.    3.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  garden  lover.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1928. 

Fox,  H.  M.  Garden  Cinderellas,  how  to  grow 
lilies  in  the  garden.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1928. 

Tamaro,  Domenico.  Orticoltura.  Ed.  7.  Mi- 
lano,   Hoepli,   1294. 

Wlieeler,  F.  W.  Fruit  growing  for  poultry- 
keepers.  Rudgwick,  Sussex,  Scientific  poul- 
try  breeders'    association    [1927  ?] 

FIELD     CROPS 

Spain.  Comisaria  algodonera.  Instrucciones 
para  el  cultivo  del  algodOn.     Madrid,  1927. 


Congres  du  reboisement,  Montpellier,  1927. 
Congres  du  reboisement.  Paris,  Service 
agricole  de  la  compagnie  P.  L.  M.,  1927. 

Reuss,  Carl.  Rauckbeschiidigung  in  dem 
griiflich  v.  Tiele-Winckler'schen  forstreviere 
Myslowitz-Kattowitz.  Goslar,  F.  A.  Latt- 
man,  1896. 

Silva  Eliseu,  Horacio  da.  Nogoes  de  silvicul- 
tura.     v.  1.     Leiria,  Autor,  1926. 

ENGINEERING,    ROADS 

Bateman,  J.  H.  Highway  engineering.  New 
York,  Wiley,  1928. 

Dingman,  C.  F.  Construction  job  manage- 
ment.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1928. 

Goodman,  John.  Mechanics  applied  to  engi- 
neering. Ed.  9.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green,  1926-27. 

Spofford,  C.  M.  The  theory  of  structures. 
Ed.   3.     New  York.   McGraw-Hill.   1928. 

Swain,  G.  F.  Structural  engineering,  v.  3. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1927. 


Van  Arsdale,  M.  B.,  Monroe,  Day,  and  Bar- 
ber, M.  I.  Some  reasons 'why  in  cookery. 
New  York,  McCall's  magazine,  1924. 

CHEMISTRY 

Monier-Williams,  G.  W.  The  determination 
of  benzoic  acid  in  foodstuffs.  London,  1927. 
(Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  health,  Reports  on 
public  health  and  medical  subjects,  no.  39.) 


Pugh,  David.  Practical  trapping.  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  1927. 

ZOOLOGY 

Balfour-Browne.  Frank.  Insects.  London, 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1927. 

Iturbe,  Juan,  and  Gonzalez,  Eudoro.  Quelques 
observations  sur  les  cercaires  de  la  valine 
du  Caracas,     pt.  1.      [n.  p.,  1919?] 

Monod,  Theodore.  Contribution  £  l'etude  de  la 
faune  du  Cameroun.  pt.  1.  Paris,  Societe" 
d'editions  gebgraphiques,  maritimes  et  colo- 
males,  1927.  (Faune  des  colonies  frangaises, 
pub.  sous  la  direction  de  A.  Gruvel.  tome 
1,   fasc.   6.) 

Schalow,  Herman,  ed.  Festschrift  zur  feier 
seines  70.  geburtstages  am  1.   august   1917, 


Anton  Reichenow.  Leipzig,  L.  A.  Kittler, 
1917.  (Journal  fur  ornithologie.  jig.  65, 
bd.  2.) 

Van  Zwaluwenburg,  R.  H.  The  interrelation- 
ships of  insects  and  roundworms.  Hono- 
lulu. 1928.  (Hawaiian  sugar  planters'  as- 
sociation. Experiment  station.  Division  of 
entomology.     Bulletin,  no.  20.) 

Williams,  F.  X.  Studies  in  tropical  wasps. 
Honolulu,  1928.  (Hawaiian  sugar  planters' 
association.  Experiment  station.  Division 
of  entomology.     Bulletin,  no.  19.) 


imieson,  Thomas.  Nature's  serious  tale  as 
revealed  by  science,  instinct,  and  common 
sense.     Aberdeen,  Rosemount  press,   1926. 


BOTANY 

Parkinson,  C.  E.  A  forest  flora  of  the  Anda- 
man Islands.  Simla,  Government  central 
press.    1923. 

Rawitscher,  Felix.  Die  heimische  pflanzen- 
welt.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Herder,   1927. 

ECONOMICS 

Dawson,  Edgar.  Teaching  the  social  studies. 
New  York,  Macmillan.   1928. 

Dresdner  bank,  Berlin.  The  economic  forces 
of  the  world.     Berlin,  Dresdner,  1927. 

Enfield,  A.  H.  Co-operation  :  its  problems  and 
possibilities.  London,  Longmans,  Green, 
1927. 

Irish  free  state.  Ministry  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Agricultural  statistics,  1847- 
1926.     Dublin,  1928. 

Jones,  E.  J.  Some  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  Wales.  London,  King, 
1928. 

Lively,  C.  E.  Rural  recreation  in  two  Ohio 
counties.  Columbus,  1927.  (Ohio  state 
university  studies.  Graduate  school  series. 
Contributions  in   rural   economics   no.   1.) 

MacDonald,  A.  F.  Federal  aid,  a  study  of 
the  American  subsidv  system.  New  York, 
Crowell,  1928. 

Mills,  F.  C.  The  behavior  of  prices.  New 
York,  1927.  (National  bureau  of  economic 
research,  inc.     Publications,  no.  11.) 

Smith,  D.  H.  The  General  accounting  office, 
its  history.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
press,  1927.  (Institute  for  government 
research.  Service  monographs  of  the 
United  States  government,  no.  46.) 

Smyth  Co.  (Va.)  agricultural  advisory  council. 
A  five  year  agricultural  program  for  Smyth 
County.  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Extension  divi- 
sion, 1926. 

Worswick,  Thomas.  ed.  The  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Empire.  London,  Pitman, 
1927. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  G.  A  list  of  the  serial  publica- 
tions available  for  consultation  in  the  libra- 
ries and  scientific  institutions  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  comp.  for  the  Research 
grant  board  of  the  Dept.  of  mines  and  in- 
dustries.    New  ed.     Cape  Town,  1927. 

Tocco,  Roberto  di.  Bibliografia  del  filugollo 
(Bombyx  mori  L.)  e  del  gelso  (Morus  alba 
L.),  Padova,  Casa  editrice  D.  A.  Milani, 
1927. 

PERIODICALS      CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

Bank  and  quotation  record,  monthly,  v.  1, 
no.  1-  Mar.  9,  1928-  New  York. 

British  beet  grower  and  empire  sugar  pro- 
ducer, monthly,  v.  1,  no.  4-  Dec.  1927- 
London. 

Bulletin  d'histologie  appliquee  Jl  la  physiologie 
et  a  la  pathologie.  monthly.  Anngc  5,  no. 
1-  Jan.  1928-  Paris. 

Children ;  the  magazine  for  parents,  monthly, 
v.  1,  no.  1-  Oct.  1926-  New  York. 

Monthly  earnings  record,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Mar.  15, 
1928-  New  York. 

LOST     BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  library 
can  not  be  found.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
anyone  having  information  in  regard  to  them 
will  report  the  fact  to  the  loan  desk  of  the 
main   library. 

Jepson,  W.  L.  A  flora  of  California.  1909- 
22.     cop.  1. 

Miiller,  P.  E.  Studien  fiber  die  naturlichen 
humus  formen.     1887. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

By  Department  People 


FUNDAMENTALS      OF      DAIRY      SCIENCE. 
By    ticejity-eight   present    and   former   asso- 
ciates of  Dr.  Lore  A.  Rogers  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try.    5J/3  pp.,  Ill  tab.,  J18  figs.,  5  pi.     Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  Monograph  Series,  No. 
U.     Chemical   Catalog   Co.,  Xew   York   City. 
This    is    a    presentation    of    scientific    facts 
underlying    the    dairy    industry.      Commercial 
processes  have  been  treated  as  illustrations  of 
the     application     of     fundamental     physical, 
chemical,    or  biological  principles   rather   thau 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view.     More  thau 
1.300  references  are  cited,  affording  a  means  of 
immediate    contact    with    practically    all    the 
original    work    in    the    various    phases    of    the 
science.      One   part   covers  the   composition   of 
milk  and  miik  products,  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  milk  proteins,  fat,  pigments,  and  lactose. 
Another  part  deals  with  acid-base,   oxidation- 
reduction,  and  other  physical  equilibria  of  milk, 
and   with   coagulation   and  freezing.      Another 
part     discusses    bacteria,     yeasts,    and    molds 
from    the    standpoint    of   sources,    metabolism, 
growth,    and   influence    of  physical   and   chem- 
ical factors.     And   another  part  discusses,  in 
considerable  detail,  the  value  of  milk  and  milk 
products    as    food,    and    the    various    factors 
affecting  milk  secretion. 


ECONOMICS  OF  LAND  RECLAMATION.  By 
Bay  Palmer  Teele,  formerly  agricultural 
economist  in  the  division  of  land  economics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  329  p. 
illustrated  by  clmrts.  A.  W.  Shaw  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 
This  comprehensive  discussion  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation policy  embodying  conclusions  arrived 
at  during  the  author's  30  years'  experience  in 
study  of  reclamation  problems,  fortunately 
completed  just  before  his  death  in  the  fall  of 
1927,  contains  chapters  devoted  to  the  plan  of 
irrigation  in  national  economy,  the  history 
of  Federal  and  State  irrigation  legislation,  the 
organization  of  irrigation  and  drainage  enter- 
prises, financing  reclamation,  the  utilization 
of  reclaimed  land,  costs  and  returns,  water 
rights,  relation  between  physical  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  future  irrigation  and 
drainage  policies.  This  is  believed  to  he  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject  yet  published.  The  author  urges  cau- 
tion in  developing  new  irrigation  enterprises 
until  a  fuller  use  is  made  of  land  already 
under  ditch.  He  believes  this  caution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  view  of  the  much  higher 
costs  of  reclamation  now  than  a  few  decades 
ago  and  because  other  kinds  of  potential  land 
can  more  economically  be  employed  for  crops. 
He  opposes  the  policy  of  special  subsidies  for 
reclamation  areas,  and  favors  a  Federal  policy 
of  investigation  and  direction  to  help  local 
governments  and  private  agencies  rather  than 
direct  financing  and  construction  by  the  fed- 
eral Government. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  no  supply  of  these  publications  for 
distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  the  stations  are 
located  in  the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  eatries 
below. 

Effects  of  nitrates  on  the  composition  of  the 
potato.     W.    P.    Headden.       (Colorado    Sta. 
Bui.  325,  96  p.,  2  figs.     Dec.   1927.)      Fort 
Collins. 
Hotbeds  and  coldframes.     R.  V.  Lott.      (Colo- 
rado   Sta.    Bui.    328,    24    p.,    9    figs.     Feb.. 
1928.)      Fort  Collins. 
Some  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  of  Col- 
orado.     B.    O.    Longvear.       (Colorado    Sta. 
Bui.  331,  48  p..  1  pi.,  39  figs.     Jan.,  1928.) 
Fort  Collins. 
Revegetation  of  waste  ranse  land.     H.  C.  Han- 
son.     (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  332.  9  p..  7  figs. 
Jan..   1928.)      Fort  Collins. 
Seed   treatments  for  stinkins:  smut  of  wheat. 
E.    A.    Lungren    and   L.    W.    Durrell.      Colo- 
rado Sta.  Bui.  333.  12  p.,  1  fis.      Jan.,  1928.) 
Fort  Collins. 
Report    of    the    director    for    tbe   year    ending 
October  31,  1927.     W.  L.  Slate.      (Connecti- 


cut State  Sta.  Bui.  291,  p.  89-111,  10  figs. 
Dec,  1927.)     New  Haven. 

Some  insect  pests  of  nursery  stock  in  Con- 
necticut. TV.  E.  Britton  and  M.  P.  Zappe. 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  292.  p.  113- 
173.  20  pis.,  27  figs.  Dec,  1927.)  New 
Haven. 

The  quality  of  vegetable  seed  bought  Dy  mar- 
ket gardeners  in  Connecticut  in  1927.  E. 
M.  Stoddard  and  A.  D.  McDonnell.  (Con- 
necticut State  Sta.  Bui.  293,  p.  177-186.  1 
fig.     Feb..   1928.)      New  Haven. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  chicks.  R.  Gra- 
ham and  E.  A.  Tunnicliff.  (Illinois  Sta. 
Circ.  328,  8  p.,  5  figs.  Mar.,  1928.)  Cr- 
hana. 

Raising  chicks  at  a  profit.  L.  E.  Card.  (Illi- 
nois Sta.  Circ.  329,  15  p.,  6  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)-    Urbana. 

The  relation  of  milk  solids  not  fat  to  over- 
run and  quality  of  ice  cream.  P.  S.  Lucas 
and  W.  J.  Roberts.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  86,  16  p.,  2  figs.  Dec,  1927.)  East 
Lansing. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  ground 
hone  :   analvses  of  agricultural  lime.     1927. 

C.  S.  Cathcart.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui. 
464,   40   p.      Dec,   1927.)      New  Brunswick. 

1928  spraying  and  dusting  recommendations 
for  apples.  (New  Jersev  Stas.  Circ.  209.  4 
p..    I    fig.     Feh..    1928.)       New    Brunswick. 

Thirty-eighth  annual  report  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  of  the  New  Mexico  Col- 
leee  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
1926-1927.  F.  Garcia.  79  p..  8  figs.  State 
College. 

Buildina;   up    resistance   to   diseases   in   beans. 

D.  Reddick.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem. 
114.  15  p.     Mar..  1928.)      Ithaca. 

Miik  marketing  in  Pennsvlvania  :  snipping  sta- 
tion operations.  R.  W.  Bartlett  and  W.  E. 
Gregg.  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  219.  43  p. 
Jan..   1928.)      State  College. 

Washington  asparagus  in  Tennessee.  J.  A. 
McClintock.  (Tennessee  Sta.  Circ  21,  4  p., 
4    fisrs.     Mar..    1928.)      Knoxville. 

Hibernation  of  the  cotton  flea  hopper.  H.  J. 
Reinhard.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  377.  26  p., 
9    figs.     Feb..    1928.)      College    Station. 

Second  biennial  report  of  apiary  inspection, 
1925-1927.  F.  L.  Thomas  and  S.  E.  Mc- 
Gregor. (Texas  Sta.  Circ  50,  11  p.,  2  figs. 
Feb..   1928.)      College  Station. 

A  studv  of  the  bioloary  and  control  of  the 
red-banded  leaf-roller.  W.  S.  Hough.  (Vir- 
ginia Sta.  Bui.  259,  29  p.,  7  figs.  Dec, 
1927.)      Blacksburg. 

Orchard  spravins  and  spray  equipment.  W. 
S.  Hough.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  260,  12  p., 
4    fiss.     Feb.,    1928.)      Blacksburg. 

The  Cicadellidae  (Homoptera)  of  Virginia. 
L.  A.  Stearns.  (Virginia  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
31,  21  p.,  1  fig.     Nov..   1927.)      Blacksburg. 

Production  and  marketing  of  Spokane  Valley 
farm  products.  G.  Severance  and  N.  W. 
Johnson.  (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  221, 
61  p..  4  figs.     Dec.   1927.)      Pullman. 

Thirty-seventh  annual  report  for  the^  fiscal 
veaV  ended  June  30.  1927.  E.  C.  Johnson. 
'(Wrshinarton  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  222,  80  p. 
Dec.   1927.)      Pullman. 

Pollination  of  deciduous  fruits.  W.  A.  Luce 
and  O.  M.  Morris.  (Washington  Col.  Sta. 
Bui.  223,  22  p.,  4  figs.  Jan.,  1928.) 
Pullman. 


FARMERS  ARE  ADVISED 

AGAINST  0VERPLANTING 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

which  has  prevailed  to  date  for  the  1927 
crops. 

Some  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  tame 
hay  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States  is  planned,  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  proposed  reduction 
would  be  sufficient  to  materially  improve 
the  present  unsatisfactory  market  hay 
situation. 

Potato  growers  are  planning  to  plant 
an  acreage  almost  12  per  cent  larger 
than  harvested  last  year,  despite  warn- 
ing in  the  January  outlook  report  that 
any  increase  would  probably  result  in 
lower  returns.  An  intended  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  all  important  types  of  to- 
bacco is  reported.  The  intended  increr.se 
in  the  cigar  types  appears  warranted, 
but  for  most  other  types  it  would  proba- 
bly result  in  excessive  supplies. 


SENATES  PASSES  JONES 

FLGOD-CGNTROl  BILL 

(Continued  from  p.  l) 

Creation  of  a  National  Archives  Coun- 
cil is  proposed  in  a  bill  (S.  3745)  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah.  The 
council  would  be  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission 
and  its  executive  officer,  the  chairman  of 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  and  also 
representatives  of  various  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government.  Material  to  be 
deposited  in  the  proposed  new  national 
archives  building  would  be  proposed  an- 
nually by  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  would  create  a  commis- 
sion on  national  historical  publications,  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  historical 
material.  This  commission  would  consist 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  archi- 
vist, the  chief  of  publications  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  chief  of  the  his- 
torical section  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  the  superintendent  of  naval 
records  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  two 
members  of  the  American  Historical 
Association. 

Representative  Cole,  of  Iowa,  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  252) 
to  authorize  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  inter- American  highway.  Con- 
struction of  such  a  highway  was  recom- 
mended recently  at  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  at 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Uniform  grading  of  fur  and  regula- 
tion of  the  fur  trade  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
(H.  R.  12410)  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Peavey  of  "Wisconsin.  It  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate the  handling,  grading,  and 
transportation  of  fur,  and  to  establish 
standards  for  the  fur  of  mink,  muskrat, 
beaver,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  raccoon, 
bear,  deer,  and  other  animals.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  in  the  bill  for  the 
licensing  of  fur  inspectors  and  graders. 
An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  3733.  Dill  (Washington).  To  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  explosives  to  settlers 
for  clearing  land. 

HOUSE 

H.  Res.  146.  Representative  Smith  (Idaho). 
To  provide  for  the  construction  of  works  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  lower 
Colorado    River   compact. 

H.  R.  12447.  Swing  (California).  For  Mis- 
sissippi  flood    control. 

H.  R.  12448.  Morin  (Pennsylvania).  To 
create  a  corporation  for  the  operation  of  Mus- 
cle Shoals. 

H.  R.  12385.  Colton  (Utah).  To  amend  the 
highway  act. 

H.  R.  12323.  Berger  (Wisconsin).  To  es- 
tablish a  minimum  wage  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government. 


One  chemist  recently  estimated  that  if 
the  particles  of  flour  in  an  ordinary'sack 
of  -flour  could  be  diffused  evenly  in  a 
room  10  by  20  by  20  feet  and  were  then 
ignited,  the  pressure  resulting  could  raise 
a"  weight  of  2,500  tons  a  distance  of  100 
feet.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
is  working  on  the  problem  of  how  dust 
explosions  can  be  avoided. 
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FARM  BANKRUPTCY  RATE 

SHOWS  MARKED  DECLINE 


The  Numerous  Failures  of  Recent  Years 

Regarded  as  Delayed  Reflection 

of  Depression  of  1921-22 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States 
declined  sharply  in  1927,  although  the 
proportion  per  thousand  farms  remained 
much  higher  than  before  the  war.  Fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  department  show 
that  the  bankruptcy  rate  in  1927  was 
0.99  per  1,000  farms,  compared  with  1.22 
in  1926,  1.23  in  1925,  and  1.22  in  1924. 
The  number  per  thousand  farms  in  1913 
was  only  0.15,  or  slightly  more  than  the 
average  for  the  decade  1905-1914. 

After  the  war  the  farm  bankruptcy 
rate  increased  nearly  tenfold.  Indeed,  an 
increase  in  farm  bankruptcies  was  noted 
even  during  the  war.  In  1917  the  number 
per  thousand  farms  was  0.30,  or  more 
than  double  the  number  before  the  war. 
A  decline  nearly  equal  to  the  pre-war 
average  took  place  in  1919  and  1920. 
Thereafter,  however,  the  rate  jumped. 
In  the  period  1924-1926  it  reached  an 
average  of  1.22  per  thousand  farms. 

Apparently  the  decline  in  1927  indi- 
cated an  approaching  end  of  the  abnor- 
mal wave  of  bankruptcies  made  inevi- 
table by  the  losses  of  the  postwar 
agricultural  crisis.  This  does  not  imply 
that  there  was  no  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural conditions  prior  to  1927.  Slow 
recovery  began  as  early  as  1922,  but 
changes  in  agricultural  conditions  are  not 
reflected  immediately  in  the  rate  of  farm 
bankruptcies,  it  usually  taking  several 
years  for  prosperity  to  reduce  or  depres- 
sion to  increase  the  farm  bankruptcy  rate. 
The  numerous  bankruptcies  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years  are  a  delayed  reflec- 
tion of  the  depression  of  1921-22,  and 
the  decline  in  the  bankruptcy  rate  in  1927 
may  be  considered  evidence  that  the  job 
of  clearing  away  the  wreckage  of  the  de- 
pression period  is  nearing  completion  and 
that  the  last  few  years  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  period  of  agricultural  recovery. 

Farm  bankruptcies  do  not  fully  reflect 
the  financial  difficulties  of  agriculture. 
The  number  of  farmers  who  resort  to 
the  bankruptcy  courts  is  relatively  small, 
even  in  hard  times.  A  survey  based  on 
69.000  owner  farmers  and  26,000  tenant 
farmers  in  15  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
for  the  period  January,  1920,  to  January, 
1923,  showed  that  the  proportion  of  finan- 
cially distressed  farmers  who  lose  their 
property  without  foreclosure  or  bank- 
niptcy  is  larger  than  the  proportion  who 
lose  it  through  such  proceedings.  More- 
over, many  insolvent  farmers  retain  their 
farms  through  the  leniency  of  creditors. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  business 
(Oontinttcd  on  page  S) 
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PUBLIC  DEMANDING  GRADED  BEEF 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  extended  the  Federal  meat  stamping 
and  grading  service  to  include  "  good  " 
grade  beef  along  with  "prime"  and 
"  choice."  The  addition  of  "  good  "  grade 
beef  will  make  available  for  Government 
stamping  and  grading  approximately  27 
per  cent  of  the  total  beef  supply.  De- 
cision to  include  "  good  "  grade  beef  in 
the  service  follows  widespread  approval 
of  the  bureau's  experiment  started  last 
spring  in  stamping  and  grading  "  prime  " 
and  "  choice  "  carcass  beef,  and  requests 
from  packers  and  retailers  to  extend  the 
service  to  other  grades.  The  beef  is 
graded  and  stamped  by  Government 
graders  at  the  leading  livestock  markets 
and  slaughtering  centers  upon  request  of 
slaughterers.  Many  retailers  report  that 
the  availability  of  Government-graded 
and  stamped  beef  has  greatiy  stimulated 
consumer  demand  for  products  so  graded 
and  stamped. 


GO  TO  MEW  GUINEA  FOR 
RESISTANT  SUGAR  CANE 

Brandes,    Department    Scientist,    Heads 

Expedition — inaccessible  Wilds  to 

Be  Explored  by  Airplane 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
New  Guinea  is  the  native  home  of  sugar 
cane,  the  department  has  organized  an 
expedition,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
E.  W.  Brandes,  pathologist  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  sugar  plants,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  to  search  the  wilds  of 
this  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  for 
disease-resistant  cane  varieties  that  may 
prove  valuable  to  the  cane-sugar  industry 
in  Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  the 
South.  An  airplane  will  be  used  in  the 
exploration. 

Doctor  Brandes  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  to-morrow.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Jakob  Jesweit,  who  was 
formerly  chief  of  sugar-plant  breeding 
work  in  Java  and  is  now  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wageningen,  Holland  ;  and  Rich- 
ard K.  Peck,  who  will  pilot  the  plane. 
Peck  acted  as  pilot  for  the  Stirling  ex- 
pedition to  Dutch  New  Guinea  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1926-27. 
These  men  will  be  joined  at  Honolulu 
by  C.  E.  Pemberton,  entomologist  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant  Association  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  proceed  to  Port 
Moresby,  the  base  of  the  expedition  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  in  a  part  of  the  island  which 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire but  which  is  now  directly  adminis- 
(Continued  on  -page  2) 


DECLARES  FARMERS  NEED 
FACILITIES  FOR  LIVING 


Galpin   Says   Agricultural   Income   Has 

Low  Value  if  it  Can  Not  Be  Trans- 
lated into  Terns  of  Life 

Better  opportunities  for  spending 
money  effectively  for  the  values  of  mod- 
ern life,  as  well  as  better  opportunities 
for  making  money  out  of  the  business  of 
agriculture,  are  necessary  if  good  farm- 
ers are  to  be  held  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
soiL  said  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  economist  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  farm  population 
and  rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  an  address  delivered  re- 
cently before  bankers  of  Arkansas  who 
were  attending  a  school  for  bankers 
conducted  at  Fayetteville  by  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas. The  school  was  the  third  annual 
one  of  the  kind.  The  purpose  of  holding- 
it  is  to  better  acquaint  bankers  with  all 
the  problems,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
the  farming  community  of  the  State. 
Doctor  Galpin  declared  that  the  farmer's 
money-spending  facilities  need  an  over- 
hauling, in  the  interest  not  only  of  agri- 
culture but  of  the  national  welfare,  and 
conceived  the  task  to  be  a  great  job  of 
social  engineering.  He  emphatically  de- 
nied the  idea  held  in  some  quarters  that 
a  farmer  may  cease  to  be  a  farmer  when 
he  learns  by  experience  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  life. 

He  said  that  under  the  present  mer- 
chandising system  20,000,000  farm  people 
are  scattering  their  patronage  among 
trading  posts  in  39,000  small  towns,  small 
villages,  and  hamlets,  which,  because  of 
inadequate  patronage  and  cutthroat  com- 
petition, do  not  provide  farmers  the  qual- 
ity and  variety  of  goods  which  are  avail- 
able to  city  people;  and  that  only  the 
remaining  8,000,000  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion have  adequate  trading  centers. 

"  The  present  39,000  and  more  of  trad- 
ing posts  are  not  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  modern  wants  of  farmers  for 
goods,"  he  said.  "  The  volume  of  business 
for  each  post  is  too  small.  The  necessity 
for  each  farm  family  to  travel  in  divers  di- 
rections to  several  trading  centers  in  order 
to  get  the  quota  of  goods  needed  is  most 
wasteful.  It  is  intolerable  to  expect  a 
farmer  who  has  modern  scientific  tech- 
niques for  producing  and  getting  income 
to  depend  upon  an  antiquated,  ox-driven 
merchandising  system  to  furnish  him 
goods  in  exchange  for  income." 

He  characterized  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  rural  health,  schooling,  and 
religious  worship  as  in  deplorable  shape 
the  Nation  over.  He  said  it  is  notorious 
that  the  farmer's  health  is  not  safe- 
guarded adequately  by  rural  organiza- 
(Continued  on  pace  6) 
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PURNELL  INTRODUCES 
BORER-CONTROL  BILL 


Would    Authorize    Appropriation    of 

$7,000,000,  Expandable  Under 

Cooperation  with  States 

Representative  PurnelL  of  Indiana,  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
12632)  which  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,000,000  for  the  eradication 
or  control  of  the  European  corn  borer. 
This  money  would  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  cooperation  with  State  agen- 
cies. The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  withhold  ex- 
penditures until  the  States  have  provided 
necessary  regulatory  legislation  and 
funds  for  State  cooperation  in  the  work. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  none  of 
the  money  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
buy  new  machinery,  except  in  emer- 
gency, and  in  any  case  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose  may  not  exceed 
1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Not  more  than 
9  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  may  be 
expended  for  salaries  or  purposes  other 
than  the  actual  farm  clean-up.  Expendi- 
tures authorized  for  farm  clean-up  work 
must  cover  only  such  operations  as  are 
additional  to  those  usually  done,  and 
none  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  or  value  of  corn  or  other 
farm  crops  or  property  injured  or 
destroyed. 

Creation  of  a  public  trust  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Agricultural  and  Home- 
Farms  Trust  is  proposed  in  a  bin  (H.  R. 
12482)  introduced  by  Representative 
Allen,  of  Illinois.  It  would  appropriate 
§50,000  to  promote  in  Illinois  a  garden- 
city  plan  for  the  development  of  indus- 
tries for  the  processing  of  farm  crops 
near  the  point  of  production.  Authority 
would  be  given  the  organization  to  ac- 
quire factory  sites  for  plants  to  manu- 
facture farm  crops  produced  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
pecan  experiment  station  is  proposed  in 
a  bill  (H.  R.  12603)  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Collins,  of  Mississippi.  The 
station  would  be  located  at  or  near  New- 
ton. Miss.,  on  land  to  be  given  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  bill  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000.  not  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  might  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

Representative  Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
the  author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  12631)  which 
would  establish  a  national  forest  reserve 
and  a  national  park  in  each  of  the  States. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  locate  such  reserves  and  na- 
tional parks  on  suitable  lands  in  the 
public  domain,  or  to  acquire  suitable  land 
for  the  purpose  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings in  conjunction  with  State  offi- 
cials. Not  less  than  20.000  acres  would 
be  obtained  in  each  State.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  bill  to  establish  addi- 
tional migratory  bird  refuges,  and  to 
extend  public  forest  ownership. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  3841.  Oddie  and  Pittman  (Nevada).  To 
redesignate  the  Humboldt,  Nevada,'  and 
Toiyabe  National  Forests,  within  the  State  of 


Nevada,  as  the  Humboldt,  Nevada,  and  Toiyabe 
Federal   Grazing   Reserves. 

S.  3823.  McNary  (Oregon).  Remitting  the 
duty  on  machinery  imported  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  the  use  of  the  State's  flax  industry. 

S.  3881.  Harris  (Georgia).  To  provide  for 
the  paving  of  the  Government  road  known  as 
the  Dry  Valley  Road,  in  Georgia. 

S.  3874.  Walsh  (Montana).  Appropriating 
funds  to  construct  a  highway  from  Red  Lodge. 
XTontana,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  near  Cooke  City. 

S.  3831.  Fess  (Ohio)-.  To  amend  an  act 
standardizing  lime  barrels. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  12606.  Woodrum  (Virginia).  To  amend 
the  salary  rates  contained  in  the  classification 
act  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 

H.  R.  12481.  Johnson  (Texas).  To  establish 
soil  and  water  conservation  stations. 


CONFERENCE  ON  CORN  BORER  MELD 

There  should  be  no  let-up  in  effort  this 
spring,  this  fall,  or  next  spring,  in  carry- 
ing corn-borer  control  methods  to  the 
farmer,  said  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  at 
a  conference  of  extension  directors,  ex- 
tension leaders  in  corn-borer  work,  and 
extension  editors  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
Washington  April  2  and  3.  Each  State 
gave  a  report  of  the  corn-borer  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  and  outlined  plans 
for  future  work.  Although  the  extent  to 
which  compulsory  clean-up  will  be  en- 
forced has  not  yet  been  fully  determined, 
the  extension  forces  will  go  ahead  pre- 
paring the  farmer  to  live  with  the  corn 
borer  and  grow  corn  profitably.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  outline  plans  for 
future  educational  work,  and  its  report 
was  unanimously  *  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Those  at  the  conference  were :  From  In- 
diana— G.  I.  Christie,  director  of  extension ; 
L.  E.  Hoffman,  extension  leader  in  corn-borer 
work ;  T.  R.  Johnston,  in  charge  information 
service.  From  Ohio — T.  H.  Parks,  in  charge 
corn-borer  educational  work ;  D.  S.  ilyer,  ex- 
tension district  supervisor ;  J.  R.  Fleming, 
assistant  editor.  From  Michigan — R.  J.  Bald- 
win, director  of  extension  work  ;  H.  C.  Rather. 
in  charge  eorn-borer  educational  work :  and 
B.  R.  Proulx.  in  charge  corn-borer  information. 
From  Pennsylvania — H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  profes- 
sor of  entomological  extension.  From  New 
York — L.  R.  Simons,  in  charge  corn-borer 
educational  work  ;  R.  H.  Wheeler,  professor  in 
extension  service ;  and  Bristow  Adams,  editor, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  From 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— C.  W.  Warburton.  director  of  extension 
work  ;  C.  B.  Smith,  chief.  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work ;  Reuben  Brigham.  in  charge 
corn-borer  information  work  ;  G.  E.  Farrell,  in 
charge  corn-borer  educational  work :  C.  L. 
Marlatt,  chief.  Bureau  of  Entomology  ;  W.  H. 
Larrimer,  in  charge  corn-borer  control  work ; 
and  the  following  from  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work ;  T.  Weed  Harvey,  assist- 
ant to  the  chief ;  O.  S.  Fisher,  extension  agron- 
omist ;  H.  W.  Hoehbaum.  field  agent.  Eastern 
States ;  R.  A.  Turner,  field  agent.  Central 
States  ;  and  L.  A.  Sehlup.  assistant,  corn-borer 
information   work. 


GO  TO  NEW  GUINEA  FOR 

RESISTANT  SUGAR  CANE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tered    by    the    Commonwealth    of    Aus- 
tralia. 

The  plane,  a  cabin  type,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  B.  G.  Dahlberg,  president  of 
a  company  which  manufactures  syn- 
thetic lumber  from  sugar-cane  bagasse, 
who  is  also  interested  in  sugar-cane 
plantations  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Equipped  with  pontoons  for  landing  on 
rivers,   lakes,   or   other   bodies   of   water, 


the  plane  will  make  possible  the  explora- 
tion of  interior  parts  which  are  other- 
wise inaccessible  or  difficult  to  reach. 
The  study  is  expected  to  take  from  six 
to  eight  months.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment is  cooperating  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion possible  and  successful. 

While  the  idea  of  such  an  expedition 
has  been  under  consideration  for  six 
years  or  more  depression  in  the  sugar- 
cane industry  of  Louisiana  and  other 
parts  of  the  South,  resulting  largely  from 
the  declining  yields  caused  by  mosaic  and 
root  diseases,  has  given  impetus  to  the 
project. 

The  most  feasible  method  of  improv- 
ing the  production  of  sugar  cane  in  the 
South  is  by  the  use  of  varieties  that  are 
resistant  or  tolerant  of  these  diseases. 
Some  favorable  results  have  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral improved  varieties  developed  at  the 
Proefstation  Oost  Java,  the  experiment 
station  maintained  by  private  planters 
in  Java.  These  varieties  have  performed 
so  satisfactorily  in  tests  in  the  last  six 
years  that  specialists  have  been  encour- 
aged in  the  work.  More  than  170.000 
acres  were  planted  in  Louisiana  last  fall 
with  varieties  recently  introduced  from 
Java.  Doctor  Brandes  believes  that  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  depends  on 
!  continuing  the  search  for  tolerant  varie- 
!  ties  until  even  better  ones  are  developed. 
He  says :  "In  New  Guinea,  where  we 
believe  sugar  cane  is  indigenous,  we  know 
that  varieties  arise  by  crossing  under 
natural  conditions.  The  result  is  a  large 
assortment  of  varieties  growing  wild  or 
cultivated  in  a  primitive  way  by  the  na- 
tives. We  also  know  that  the  diseases 
responsible  for  reduction  of  yield  in  the 
United  States  are  present  there,  and  it  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  resistant  or  toler- 
ant varieties  win  have  developed  natur- 
ally." 

Because  sugar  cane  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  instead  of  seed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  collected  canes  in  a 
growing  condition  until  shipment  can  be 
made  to  the  United  States.  A  propaga- 
tion garden  will  be  established  at  Port 
Moresby  in  which  collected  specimens 
will  be  planted.  When  the  expedition  is 
ready  to  return,  cuttings  will  be  taken 
from  the  propagating  garden  and  shipped 
to  Arlington  Experiment  Farm,  Rosslyn, 
Ta.,  for  replanting  in  the  department's 
sugar-cane  greenhouses,  where  they  will 
be  kept  under  observation  for  a  year. 

Under  a  method  of  propagating  sugar 
cane  developed  by  Doctor  Brandes,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  cuttings 
from  an  original  specimen  about  20 
times  as  rapidly  as  under  the  present 
commercial  method.  An  illustration  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  commercial 
supply  of  planting  material  may  be  made 
available,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  cuttings 
for  the  1*  0.000  acres  planted  last  fall 
were  produced  from  a  few  canes  within 
four  years. 


E.  R  Sans,  leader  of  the  predatorv- 
animal  and  rodent  control  work  of  the 
Biological  Survey  in  Nevada,  reports 
that  187  dead  jackrabbits  were  picked  up 
on  a  recent  morning  after  poisoned  al- 
falfa leaves  had  been  put  out  the  nigHt 
before.  The  bait  was  a  mixture  of^lO 
pounds  of  alfalfa  leaves  and  1  ounce  of 
strychnine. 
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FARMERS  URGED  NOT  TO 
OVEREXPAND  ACREAGES 


Situation  Report  Says  Profits  Will  Be 
Jeopardized  if  Too  Much  of  Cer- 
tain Crops  Is  Produced 

Planting  of  crops  has  been  delayed  by 
backwardness  of  the  season  throughout 
much  of  the  country.  Budding  of  fruits 
has  been  retarded  also,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered a  favorable  circumstance. 

Some  changes  from  the  planting  inten- 
tions of  farmers,  as  indicated  by  inten- 
tions-to-plant  reports,  are  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
In  respect  of  hard  spring  wheat,  any 
great  reduction  of  acreage  in  favor  of 
durum  might  not  be  profitable,  in  view  of 
recent  improvement  in  market  prospects, 
says  the  bureau.  The  bureau  says  the 
following  on  the  agricultural  situation,  in 
a  statement  sent  by  the  department  to 
the  press. 

If  potato  growers  carry  out  their  re- 
ported plans  to  increase  acreage  12  per 
cent  over  last  year,  and  crop  yields  are 
up  to  average,  it  will  very  likely  mean 
an  unfavorable  market  situation  next 
fall.  The  largest  increase  seems  to  be 
planned  in  the  East,  but  the  West  and 
South  are  also  talking  more  potatoes. 
Potatoes  have  been  a  profitable  crop  for 
many  growers  for  three  years,  but  profits 
will  be  jeopardized  this  year  if  produc- 
tion is  overdone,  especially  for  growers 
distant  from  market. 

Reports  indicate  plans  to  increase 
slightly  the  corn  acreage,  materially  in- 
crease barley,  and  slightly  decrease  oats. 
The  country's  feed  requirements  are  rela- 
tively heavy  this  year  because  of  the 
large  number  of  hogs  and  the  fact  that 
better  prices  for  beef  and  dairy  products 
have  stimulated  the  use  of  grain,  but  a 
24  per  cent  increase  in  barley  acreage,  as 
contemplated,  would  raise  some  questions 
as  to  the  market  situation  for  that  crop 
next  fall. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  major 
crops  have  been  profitable  enough  to  war- 
rant maintaining  the  acreages  of  them 
and  even  expanding  somewhat  this  sea- 
son. However,  in  most  important  lines 
of  farm  production  profits  are  still  scaled 
very  close  to  the  line  and  any  marked  in- 
crease in  output  usually  brings  down  the 
price.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
this  spring,  particularly  by  growers  of 
potatoes,  barley,  durum  wheat,  and  cer- 
tain types  of  tobacco,  particularly  flue- 
cured  and  burley. 

The  movement  of  wheat  to  market  in 
February  was  somewhat  greater  and  of 
corn  decidedly  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  In  the  case  of  corn 
this  reflects  last  year's  crop  distribution, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  move  large 
supplies  from  the  West  to  the  deficient 
eastern  territory.  February  movement  of 
cattle  was  about  like  that  in  recent 
years,  but  the  movement  of  sheep  and 
lambs  was  substantially  heavier. 


GROUND  HOG  IS  CROP  PEST  IN  EAST 

Woodchucks  or  ground  hogs  are  damag- 
ing crops  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Mid-Western  States,  territory  where 


these  animals  were  unknown  a  decade 
ago,  and  efforts  to  control  them  have  be- 
come necessary,  says  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Killing  by  gas  is  re- 
garded as  the  surest  practicable  method 
of  controlling  the  pests  on  the  average 
farm  in  the  Eastern  States.  April  and 
May  are  the  best  months  for  gassing,  be- 
cause the  animals  are  concentrated  in 
their  dens  and  engaged  in  raising  new 
families,  and  at  this  time  of  year  their 
burrows  are  free  frem  other  animals  that 
might  be  destroyed  needlessly.  Carbon 
disulphide  and  calcium  cyanide  are  both 
effective  in  fumigating  burrows.  At  pres- 
ent the  use  of  carbon  disulphide  may  be 
the  cheaper  of  the  two.  Gasoline  and  the 
exhaust  gases  from  gas  engines  may  be 
used  on  small  areas.  Results  are  best 
when  all  of  the  people  of  a  neighborhood 
cooperate  in  the  control  effort.  By  co- 
operation, supplies  may  be  bought  to 
better  advantage,  possibly,  and  the  ani- 
mals find  it  difficult  to  escape. 


FARM  BANKRUPTCY  RATE 

SHOWS  MARKED  DECLINE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

bankruptcies  is  much  higher  than  the 
rate  of  farm  bankruptcies  is  not  a  meas- 
ure of  relative  farm  and  business  condi- 
tions. 

Farm  bankruptcy  statistics  are,  never- 
theless, a  valuable  indication  of  general 
and  also  of  local  agricultural  changes. 
It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  some 
of  the  States  where  the  bankruptcy  rate 
was  heaviest  from  1923  to  1926  had  the 
sharpest  decline  in  the  rate  in  1927.  This 
is  true  of  the  Northwest  States,  which 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  postwar  depression  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Cotton  Belt  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  had  the  lowest 
postwar  bankruptcy  rate,  experienced  the 
least  change  in  the  rate  last  year.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  middle  general  farm- 
ing States,  the  dairy  States  (except 
Maine),  the  Cotton  States  (except  Geor- 
gia), and  the  Corn  Belt  (except  Iowa), 
had  a  lower  bankruptcy  rate  in  the  de- 
pression period  than  the  States  farther 
west.  They  are  now  experiencing  a  more 
gradual  decline  in  the  rate.  Where  the 
wave  rose  highest  it  has  fallen  most. 

In  Maine,  where  the  farmers  depend 
largely  on  cash  income  from  the  highly 
variable  potato  crop,  the  bankruptcy  rate 
in  1924-1926  was  more  than  2  farms 
per  thousand.  The  decline  last  year 
carried  the  rate  down  to  1.02.  That 
showing  contrasts  sharply  with  the  fig- 
ures for  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  a  region 
ixi  which  the  postwar  depression  pro- 
duced relatively  fewer  bankruptcies  than 
in  some  other  regions.  The  rate  in  that 
region  in  1926  was  0.49  and  in  1927  it 
was  0.53  per  thousand  farms. 

A  similar  contrast  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Southwest  with  the  North- 
west, In  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  the  rate  dropped  from  0.75  in 
1926  to  0.56  in  1927.  In  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  the 
rate  dropped  from  7.19  to  4.61.  In  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  the  rate  dropped 
from  0.80  in  1926  to  0.71.  In  Oregon, 
Washington,   and   Idaho   a   rate   of  3.03 


farms  per  thousand  in  1926  was  cut  down 
to  2.31  in  1927. 

Areas  of  unusually  numerous  farm 
bankruptcies  in  recent  years  have  also 
been  areas  of  unusually  numerous  bank 
failures.  In  the  six  years  1920-1925 
about  64  per  cent  of  all  bank  failures 
occurred  in  10  agricultural  States — Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Georgia.  These  States 
in  the  20  years  from  1900-1919  had  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  bank  failures  occur- 
ring in  the  country. 

The  areas  of  relatively  numerous  farm 
bankruptcies  in  recent  years  have  not 
necessarily  coincided  with  the  areas 
where  land  values  rose  abnormally  in 
1919  and  1920.  In  Georgia,  where  land 
values  in  1920  reached  218  per  cent  of 
their  pre-war  average  compared  with  169 
per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
number  of  farm  bankruptcies  has  not 
been  proportionately  greater  than  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  where 
land  values  rose  only  43  per  cent.  Farm 
bankruptcies  in  Iowa,  where  land  values 
in  1920  rose  to  213  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war average,  were  relatively  large.  But 
in  the  four  States  where  farm  bank- 
ruptcies were  most  numerous — namely. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming — postwar  increases  in 
land  values  amounted  to  only  58  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  average. 

Apparently,  financial  difficulties  in  ag- 
riculture since  the  war  have  been  asso- 
ciated not  with  abnormal  advances  in 
land  values  alone,  but  also  with  uncer- 
tain, highly  variable,  and  generally  de- 
pressed farm  receipts  and  with  the  per- 
sistence of  relatively  high  and  inflexible 
costs  of  production  on  the  farm. 


HOLD  SCHOOLS  FOR  CO-OP  LEADERS 

Schools  for  leaders  in  agricultural  co- 
operation have  been  held  by  several  of 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  These  schools  have  lasted 
from  two  to  four  days  in  each  case.  For 
some  time  the  extension  service  of  Wis- 
consin has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
farmers'  institutes,  these  being  primarily 
concerned  with  commodity  marketing. 


With  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
associates  and  cordial  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
State,  Dean  Joseph  L.  Hills  began,  on 
March  12,  his  forty-first  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. His  first  appointment  at  the  uni- 
versity was  in  1888,  as  station  chemist. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  experiment 
station  since  1893,  and  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  since  1898.  During  his 
long  service  and  leadership,  the  agricul- 
tural staff  of  the  institution  has  increased 
from  3  to  more  than  50  members,  and  the 
student  body,  appropriations,  and  equip- 
ment have  increased  correspondingly. 
Dean  Hills  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  serving  as  secretary-treas- 
urer from  1903  to  1925,  and  subsequently 
as  treasurer,  and  at  the  1927  meeting  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  association. 
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L.  R.  ENDER -—EDITOR 

FLOWERING  CHERRIES  POPULAR 

Japanese  flowering  cherries,  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  in  1862  and 
now  established  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  have  become  of 
great  interest  in  the  last  10  years.  More 
than  a  dozen  nurseries  are  offering  from 
1  to  10  of  the  best  varieties,  but  this  de- 
partment has  no  trees  for  distribution. 
Probably  the  best  known  and  most  popu- 
lar collection  of  flowering  cherries  is 
that  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington.  D.  C. 
In  1912,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
city  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  nearly  2,000  trees, 
including  the  best  varieties  known  to 
Japanese  horticulturists,  were  presented 
to  the  city  of  Washington  and  planted  in 
Potomac  Park.  The  earliest  flowering 
variety  of  this  collection,  the  Toshino, 
which  encircles  the  Tidal  Basin,  usually 
bursts  into  bloom  late  in  March  or  early 
in  April. 


COLORADO  HOLDS  CO-OP  SCHOOLS 

Ten-day  schools  of  cooperative  market- 
ing were  held  in  nine  Colorado  communi- 
ties in  February  and  early  March  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education,  the 
State  extension  service,  the  State  bureau 
of  markets,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  this  department  A. 
W.  McKay,  an  economist  of  the  division 
of  cooperative  marketing,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  work  of  the  schools.  He  reports  that 
two  classes  were  held  daily,  one  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
The  average  attendance  at  afternoon  ses- 
sions was  20  to  30  farmers,  and  at  most 
of  the  afternoon  sessions  about  25  stu- 
dents of  agricultural  high  schools  were 
present.  At  the  evening  sessions  30  to 
120  were  present,  the  average  attendance 
being  about  60.  The  work  was  carried  on 
largely  by  the  conference  method  and 
great  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
who  took  it.  The  schools  went  into  the 
economic  basis  of  cooperative  marketing 
functions,  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  cooperatives,  etc.,  and  there 
was    plenty    of    evidence   to    show    that 


fanners  are  becoming  informed  on  their 
economic  problems.  Motion  pictures  and 
strips  of  film  prepared  by  this  department 
on  cooperative  marketing  subjects  were 
extensively  used  in  the  work. 


Y0UNGBL00D  RESIGNS  AS  DIRECTOR 

Dr.  B.  Youngblood  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  effective  April  30,  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  cotton  utili- 
zation research  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  He  was  given 
leave  of  absence  by  the  State,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  department,  in  July,  1926,  to 
allow  him  to  promote  plans  for  cotton 
research  and  cooperative  studies  with  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  Cotton  States. 
This  program  involves  inventories  of 
grades  and  staples  produced  and  con- 
sumed by  American  mills,  studies  of  the 
elements  of  quality  in  fiber  and  their  in- 
fluence on  spinning  results,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  uses  for  cotton.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  work  and  provided  for  its  develop- 
ment Doctor  Youngblood  said,  in  resign- 
ing his  position  at  the  experiment  station. 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  usefulness  to  the  people 
of  Texas,  and  all  other  cotton-growing 
States  as  well,  lay  in  the  division  of 
cotton  marketing  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  had  an  extensive 
agricultural  experience  in  the  South.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Milam  County. 
Tex.,  and  was  graduated  from  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College  in  1902.  Before  becom- 
ing director  of  the  Texas  station  he  man- 
aged a  large  Texas  ranch,  and  repre- 
sented the  office  of  farm  management  of 
this  department  in  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
Xew  Mexico,  and  southern  Arizona.  He 
became  director  of  the  Texas  experiment 
station,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
in  1911.  He  is  succeeded  as  director  of 
the  station  by  A.  B.  Conner,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Texas  station 
since  June  1,  1904,  as  agronomist,  vice 
director,  and  acting  director. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  MARKET-MILK  SPECIALIST.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  witb  tie  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C,  not  later 
than  May  8.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  for 
duty  in  Washington.  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 
The  salary  ranges  from  S2.400  to  S3. 000  a 
year.  For  appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  entrance  salary  will  be  the  minimum  rate 
of  tlie  grade  ;  appointments  fn  the  field  service 
may  be  made  at  any  rate  within  the  salary 
range  of  the  grade  as  indicated,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  at  the  headquarters  where 
tbe  vacancy  exists.  A  probationary  period  of 
six  months  is  required.  The  duties  are  to 
perform,  raider  general  supervision,  work  on 
research  problems  connected  with  dairy  sanita- 
tion, including  laboratory  investigations,  farm 
practice,  milk-plant  practice,  sanitation  in 
transportation,  and  miscellaneous  studies  con- 
cerning market  milk.  For  present  vacancies 
men  are  desired.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  train- 
ing, experience,  and  a  thesis  to  be  filed  with 
application. 

t  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
fVashington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
Unite-d  States  civ-il  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Look  in  your  desk  for  lost  lead  pencils 
and  use  them. 


Circular  of  the  Office  cf  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Adjustments  of  Appropriations  Between  Bureaus  and  Offices 
of  tie  Department 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No  95 — March  22, 
1928. — Below  is  Supplement  No.  1.  General 
Accounting  Office  Regulations  No.  21.  ■'  Pay- 
ments between  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States,"  prescribing  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  adjust- 
ments of  appropriations  between  bureaus  and 
offices  in  the  same  department. 

As  the  disbursing  clerk  uses  a  copy  of  the 
bureau  schedule  of  disbursement  vouchers  as 
his  schedule  of  disbursements,  the  procedure 
in  this  department  is  governed  by  paragraph 
5  of  -the  supplement.  Schedules  should  be 
prepared  in  quadruplicate.  The  disbursing 
clerk  will  retain  the  original  schedule  and 
one  copy  and  return  one  copy  to  each  of  the 
two  bureaus  concerned  in  the  adjustment. 

Tbe  purpose  of  subparagraph  5(a)  is  to 
bring  the  adjustment  vouchers  together  into 
solid  blocks  in  the  disbursing  clerk's  ac- 
count instead  of  scattering  them  intermingled 
with  disbursement  vouchers.  To  accomplish 
this,  bureaus  will  schedule  adjustment  vouch- 
ers currently,  leaving  to  the  disbursing  clerk 
their  periodical  accumulation. 

Adjustment  vouchers  submitted  to  the  bu- 
reaus to  reimburse  appropriations  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  will  be  scheduled  by  them  to 
the  disbursing  clerk  but  routed  through  the 
chief  accountant,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  who 
will  indicate  the  apDropriations  to  be  cred- 
ited. 

The  new  procedure  should  become  effective 
on  April  1,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practi- 
cable. Adjustment  and  transfer  vouchers 
now  outstanding  should  be  permitted  to  take 
their  course  according  to  existing  practice, 
but  should  be  scheduled  in  quadruplicate. 


General    Regulations,    No,    21,    Supplement   No.    1,    General 
Accounting  0£ce 

1.  In  order  to  simplify  the  method  of  settle- 
ment between  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  same 
department,  where  services  have  been  per- 
formed or  supplies  furnished  by  one  bureau 
or  office  for  another  and  the  bureau  or  depart- 
mental disbursing  officer  carries  funds  of  the 
appropriations  involved,  the  following  pro- 
cedure is  prescribed  : 

2.  The  bureau  or  omce  performing  the 
services  or  furnishing  the  supplies  will  state 
an  adjustment  voucher  on  Standard  Form  No. 
1034.  showing  the  details  of  the  transaction 
and  the  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  expenditure.  This  voueher  will  be  certi- 
fied by  an  officer  of  the  bureau  or  office  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  facts  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  bureau  or  office  for  which  the 
services  were  performed  or  the  supplies  fur- 
nished. 

3.  Adjustment  vouchers  will  be  certified  by 
an  officer  of  the  receiving  bureau  or  office 
having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  appro  red 
by  an  officer  vested  with  authority  to  approve 
charges  to  the  bureau  or  office  appropriations. 

4.  Disbursing  officers  will  number  adjust- 
ment vouchers  in  the  same  series  with  dis- 
bursement vouchers,  prepare  separate  sched- 
ules thereof  on  standard  forms  of  schedule 
of  disbursements,  listing  the  appropriations  to 
be  credited  in  the  column  headed  "  Payee " 
and  the  appropriations  to  be  charged  in  tbe 
column  headed  ••Appropriations."  and  sum- 
marize the  appropriation  charges  and  credits 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  account  current. 
These  summarized  appropriation  charges  and 
credits  will  then  be  entered  on  the  account 
current  under  the  respective  appropriations  as 
an  accounting  item,  "  appropriation  adjust- 
ments." Adjustment  vouchers,  together  with 
schedules  and  summary,  will  acebmpany  ac- 
counts  current   to    this   office. 

5.  In  those  departments  where  the  disburs- 
ing officer  uses  a  copy  of  the  bureau  schedule 
of  disbursement  vouchers  as  his  schedule  of 
disbursements  the  procedure  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Bureaus  will  schedule  adjustment 
vouchers  monthly,  preferably  about  the  20th 
day  of  each  month. 

"(6 1  Appropriations  to  be  credited  will  be 
listed  in  the  column  provided  for  payee  and 
the  appropriations  to  be  charged  will  be  listed 
in  the  eolumn  headed  "Appropriations." 

(cl  Disbursing  officers  will  number  adjust- 
ment  vouchers    and    schedules    and    effect    the 
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necessary  appropriation  transfers  in  the  man- 
ner, described  in  paragraph  4,  and  distribute 
copies  of  bureau  schedules  in  the  same  way 
as  they  now  distribute  such  schedules  for 
disbursement  vouchers. 

6.  If  adjustment  can  not  be  made  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  described 
above,  or  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
1  of  General  Regulations  No.  21,  then  request 
accompanied  bv  the  vouchers  will  be  sent  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  transfer 
settlement.  Each  voucher  will  be  scheduled 
either  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  or  on  a 
separate  paper  showing  appropriations  to  be 
debited  and  credited  in  each  case  and  the  total 
debits  and  credits  bv  appropriations. 

7.  Where  a  department  "  account  of  ad- 
vances "  is  used,  vouchers  will  be  scheduled 
and  transmitted  with  the  schedule  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  transfer  settle- 
ment. Adjustment  vouchers  will  be  numbered 
consecutively,  each  number  preceded  with  the 
letter  "A,"  the  serial  numbering  to  continue 
throughout  the  fiscal  year. 


New  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
for  Alaska 

Revised  regulations  respecting  game  ani- 
mals, land  fur-bearing  animals,  game  birds, 
nongame  birds,  and  nests  and  eggs  of  birds  in 
Alaska  were  adopted  by  Acting  Secretary  Dun- 
lap  on  March  28,  after  consultation  with  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission  and  approval  of  the 
commission's  recommendations  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  The  regulations  become 
effective  90  days  after  date  of  publication. 
Among  the  important  changes  from  the  exist- 
ing regulations  is  one  reestablishing  the  close 
season  on  beaver  throughout  the  Territory 
after  the  open  seasons  permitted  during  the 
spriug  of  1928.  This  action  resulted  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist 
in  the  regions  where  beavers  occur  and  was 
taken  in  order  that  the  breeding  reserve  might 
not  be  endangered  to  the  point  where  another 
long  closed  period  would  be  necessary. 

Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  sea- 
sons for  trapping  muskrats  in  fur  district  3 
and  in  the  drainage  of  the  Tanana  River  in 
fur  district  2.  The  scarcity  of  minks  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  fur  district  3  has  necessitated 
closing  the  season  on  these  valuable  fur  bearers. 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  black  bears  in 
the  northern  part  of  fur  district  2,  and  the 
habit  of  these  animals  of  killing  moose  and 
caribou  calves,  led  to  a  removal  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  present  closed  season. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Alaskan 
hunting  fields  and  the  signs  of  depletion  of 
the  big  brown  and  grizzly  bears  have  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  in  the  bag  limit  from  three 
to  two  on  the  Kenai  and  Alaska  Peninsulas 
and  the  Kodiak-Afognak  Islands  group.  The 
nonresident  bag  limit  of  caribou  has  been  lim- 
ited to  two  throughout  the  Territory.  For- 
merly a  bag  limit  of  three  mountain  sheep 
was  permitted  a  nonresident  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  this  is  reduced  to  two,  thereby 
making  the  bag  limit  uniform  in  all  districts. 

The  few  moose  remaining  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  south  and  west  of  the  Kviehak 
River,  Iliamna  Lake,  and  the  old  Kamishak- 
Kakhonak  Bay  Portage,  are  given  complete 
protection  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  former 
open  season  in  that  area. 

The  Alaska  Game  Commission,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Juneau  in  February,  adopted  re- 
vised regulations  relating  to  guides,  poisons, 
and  resident  trapping  licenses,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  old,  with  the  exception  that  the 
requirements  for  guide  licenses  are  made  more 
stringent. 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Recommend  Toler- 
ances for  Certain  Medicinal  Tablets 

The  contact  committees  of  the  American 
Drug  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation have  submitted  to  the  food,  drag,  and 
insecticide  administration  their  fourth  report 
containing  recommendations  for  tolerances  on 
certain  medicinal  tablets.  They  have  indi- 
cated the  degree  of  accuracy  within  which 
properly  manufactured  medicinal  tablets  can 
be  made  under  present-day  manufacturing 
methods.  This  report  covers  recommendations 
on  11  compressed  tablets  and  includes  rec- 
ommended methods  of  analysis.  The  toler- 
ances suggested  by  the  committees  for  the 
compressed  tablets  mentioned  are  as  follows : 
Acetphenetidin  7%  per  cent,  acetylsalicylic 
acid  7%  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  6  per 
cent,  hexamethylenetetramin  6  per  cent,  potas- 
sium chlorate  6  per  cent,  potassium  iodide  6 
per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  6  per  cent, 
quinine  sulphate  9  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate 7%  per  cent,  and  sodium  salicylate  9  per 
cent.  The  standard  proposed  for  chloramin-T 
tablets  is  that  they  shall  contain  active  chlo- 


INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  telative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agriculural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Hessian  Fly 

Spring  surveys  indicate  that  this  insect  is 
seriously  infesting  wheat  in  the  central  and 
southern  counties  of  Kansas  and  parts  of  Okla- 
homa. Very  serious  injury  to  wheat  in  north- 
eastern Virginia  is  also  reported,  so  serious 
that  farmers  now  contemplate  plowing  out  the 
wheat. 

Green  Bug 

Situation  rather  serious  in  Oklahoma.  In- 
festations have  been  prevalent  all  winter  and 
but  little  parasitism  has  been  observed  so  far. 
No  heavy  flights  have  been  observed,  however. 
Insect  reported  as  abundant  near  Wichita 
Falls  and  Denton,  Tex. 

Peach  Borer 

The  peach  borer  of  the  Eastern  States  has 
appeared  in  a  nursery  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.  Inasmuch  as  this  pest  is  not  established 
in  this  county,  an  eradication  campaign  has 
been  inaugurated. 

Vegetable  Weevil 
Is  again  doing  serious  damage  in  southern 
Mississippi. 

Seed-Corn  Maggot 

Is  being  reported  as  doing  serious  damage 
to  truck  in  Mississippi,  and  with  the  cold,  late 
spring,  there  is  a  possibility  of  successive  out- 
breaks of  this  insect  northward. 

Wireworms 

An  interesting  note  on  damage  to  sweet 
potatoes  in  storage  has  been  received  from 
Mississippi,  recording  the  grading  out  of  40 
per  cent  of  a  4,400  bushel  crop  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes  because   of  damage   by   wireworms. 

Periodical  Cicada,  Brood  II 

Brood  II  of  the  periodical  cicada,  the  first 
large  brood  recorded  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  is  due  to  appear  this  spring.  This 
brood  occupies,  in  general,  the  territory  im- 
mediately east  of  Brood  I.  A  few  rather 
doubtful  records  have  been  made  from  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Michigan,  which  certainly 
should    be    confirmed    or    disproved    this   year. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  occurs  through- 
out the  densely  populated  region  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  one  of  the  best  recorded 
broods  of  this  insect. 

This  brood  was  known  by  Fitch  as  Brood 
II  and  by  Walsh  and  Riley  as  Brood  VIII  and 
later  by  Riley  as  Brood  XII.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  as  Brood  II,  following  Mar- 
latt.  The  brood  has  been  definitely  recorded 
since  1724  in  Connecticut  and  since  1775  in 
New  Jersey. 

Since  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  71  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  several  additional 
counties  have  been  recorded,  and  many  of  the 


old  localities  recorded  in  this  publication  were 
not  confirmed  by  reports  when  the  brood  ap- 
peared in  1911. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  record  as  complete  as 
possible  be  made  of  the  occurrence  of  this  insect  this 
spring. 

The  distribution  by  States  and  counties  as 
now  recorded  is  as  follows :  (The  counties 
in  italics  are  in  addition  to  those  reported 
in  Entomology  Bulletin  No.  71.  Names  in 
parentheses  are  those  of  towns,  cities,  and 
other  localities.) 

CONNECTICUT.— Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litch- 
field, Middlesex,  New  Haven. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.— Throughout. 

ILLINOIS. — Dewitt  (Clinton,  1911),  Living- 
ston (February,  1894),  Mason   (1877). 

INDIANA. — Dearborn,  Posey?  (Mt.  Vernon, 
1894),  Fountain  (Silverwood,  1911). 

MARYLAND. — Anne  Arundel.  Calvert, 
Charles,  Prince  Georges,  St.  Marys,  Mont- 
gomery (Glen  Echo.  1911). 

MICHIGAN. — Kalamazoo,  Wayne  (Detroit, 
in  Woodmere  Cemetery,   1894). 

NEW  JERSEY.— Entire   State. 

NEW  YORK. — Albany,  Columbia,  Dutchess, 
Chenango  (Greene,  1894),  Greene,  Kings 
(Brooklyn,  Prospect  Park,  1894),  New  York 
(Bronx  and  Central  Parks,  1894),  Orange, 
Oswego  (Oswego,  1894),  Putnam,  Rensselaer, 
Rockland,  Saratoga,  Suffolk  (Huntington. 
1894),  Ulster,  Washington,  Westchester,  and 
on  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— Alamance  (Burling- 
ton, 1894),  Bertie?,  Davie?,  Forsyth?,  Guil- 
ford, Burke  (Morgantown,  1894),  Caldwell 
(Yadkin  Valley?,  1877),  Granville  (1843  and 
1860),  Iredell  (north  corner  of  the  county), 
Orange,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Wake?,  Warren?,  Yadkin?. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Le- 
high, Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Wyoming. 

TENNESSEE.  —  Hamilton  (Chattanooga, 
1894,  newspaper  report). 

VIRGINIA. — Albemarle,  Alexandria,  Am- 
herst, Appomattox,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Campbell,  Caroline;  Charlotte,  Chesterfield 
(Bon  Air,  1911),  Culpeper,  Cumberland 
(Tally,  1911),  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry  (1877 
and  1894),  James  City,  Loudoun,  Louisa, 
Lunenburg,  Madison,  Mecklenburg  (Chase  City 
and  Boydton,  1911),  Orange  (Orange  and  Gor- 
donsville,  1911),  Page,  Pittsylvania,  Pow- 
hatan, Prince  Edward,  Rappahannock,  Rock- 
iugham  (1894  and  1911),  Shenandoah  (Sevea 
Fountains,  1911),  Spotsylvania,  Stafford, 
Washington    (Abingdon,    1911). 

WEST  VIRGINIA. — Brooke. 

Collaborators  of  the  insect  pest  survey  are  urged  to 
put  forth  every  effort  to  get  reports  from  all  parts  of 
their  States  this  spring.  A  little  publicity  in  the  local 
newspapers  where  the  insect  is  due  to  appear,  requesting 
reports  and  specimens,  should  do  much  to  facilitate  this 
work. 


rine  corresponding  to  10.3  per  cent  to  14.3 
per  cent  of  the  labeled  amount  of  chloramin-T. 
Complete  copies  of  the  report,  including  the 
assay  processes  suggested  for  the  various  tab- 
lets, may  be  obtained  from  the  food,  drug, 
and  insecticide  administration,  the  department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Range  lands  of  northern  and  western 
Texas  are  going  under  cultivation  each 
year  by  thousands  of  acres.  To  provide 
a  home  market  for  roughages  grown  on 
Texas  farms  and  to  conserve  the  fer- 
tilizer values  of  the  crops  more  and  more 
Texas  farmers  are  turning  to  the  feeding 
of  livestock. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

PORTLAND,  OREO. 

At  the  March  monthly  luncheon  of  the 
Portland  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club,  Lewis  A.  McArthur, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  geography  and  history  of 
Oregon  and  author  of  a  book  on  the  subject, 
spoke  on  the  origin  of  the  geographic  names 
of  Oregon. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


Small     sheets    for    short    notes    and 
Save. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  COMBINED  HARVESTER-THRESHER  IN  THE  GREAT 
PLAINS.      (Technical     Bulletin     70-T.)      By     L.     A. 
Reynoldson,  associate  agricultural  economist, 
and  R.  S.  Kifer,  assistant  agricultural  econo- 
mist.   Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics ; 
J.   H.  Martin,  associate  agronomist,   Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry ;   and   W.   R.   Humphries, 
senior  ensineering   aide.     Bureau   of   Public 
Roads.     P:  61.  figs.     February,  1928. 
This  bulletin,  which  is  a  complete  report  of 
the   combined   harvester-thresher    investigation 
made  in   1926,   supersedes  the  preliminary  re- 
port   "  Harvesting    Wheat    with    a    Combined 
Harvester-Thresher    in    the    Great    Plains    Re- 
gion, 1926,"  which  covered  only  certain  phases 
of  the  study.     The  work  was  undertaken  co- 
operatively   by    the    Bureau    of    Agricultural 
Economics,    the    Bureau    of    Plant    Industry, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of    Texas.    Oklahoma.    Kansas,    Nebraska,    and 
Montana.      Investigations    show    that    farmers 
in  the  wheat  belt,  from  Texas  to  Montana,  are 
setting   aside    their   headers    and   binders   and 
are  using  combines  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
and  larger  acreages  of  wheat  are  being  han- 
dled by  individual  farmers,  demand  for  tran- 
sient harvest  labor  is  less,  costs  of  harvesting 
are    lower,    harvesting    and    threshing    losses 
have  been  decreased,  quality  and  condition  of 
grain  have  not  changed  materially,  and  grain 
is  being  marketed  in  a  shorter  period. 

AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  EUROPE :  FRANCE.  (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  37-T.)  By  Louis  G.  Michael,  senior 
agricultural  economist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  P.  184,  figs.  February, 
1928. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  bulletins 
which  give  analysis  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion of  selected  foreign  countries,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  potential  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  by  those  countries  whose 
production  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  own 
requirements  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  competition  which  the  farmer's  of  America 
must  meet  in  disposing  of  their  surplus  in 
foreign  markets.  These  surveys  include  a 
comparison  between  the  pre-war  and  postwar 
trends  in  the  agriculture  of  the  countries  as 
affected  by  economic  conditions,  territorial 
changes,  and  other  factors  incident  to  the 
World  War.  The  information  presented  is 
intended  primarily  for  farmers'  associations, 
exporters,    and   economists. 

WOODCHUCK  CONTROL  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 
(Leaflet  21-L.)  By  James  Silver,  assistant 
biologist,  division  of  economic  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  P.  ii  +  6,  figs. 
5,  March,  1928. 

This  was  prepared  to  give  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  States  information  on  methods  for 
controlling  the  woodchuck,  or  groundhog. 
Complete  extermination  of  this  animal  is  not 
justifiable,  desirable,  or  practicable,  but  its 
destruction  over  limited  areas  is  often  essen- 
tial to  successful  farming.  The  leaflet  recom- 
mends gassing  as  the  most  practicable  method 
of  control  on  the  average  farm  of  the  East- 
ern States,  and  gives  details  for  using  carbon 
disulphide,  calcium  cyanide,  and  gasoline- 
engine  exhaust.  Systematic  campaigns  and 
community  cooperation  are  stressed  as  means 
of  obtaining  permanent  relief  from  woodchuck 
damage  in  farming  communities. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON.  (Tech- 
nical  Bulletin  50-T.)  By  Bradford  B.  Smith, 
economic  analyst,  division  of  statistical  and 
historical  research.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Pp.  75,  figs.  21.  January, 
1928. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide 
a  basis  for  answering  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  regard  to  cotton  prices. 
To  determine  this  basis  a  study  was  made 
of  factors  influencing  the  yearly  and  monthly 
price  variations  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
The  study,  recently  completed,  indicates  that 
the  two  factors  of  supply  (actual  and  poten- 
tial), and  the  four  factors  representing  de- 
mand (changes  in  domestic  consumption, 
exports,  business  conditions,  and  annual  and 
seasonal  demand  for  cotton)  explain,  when 
taken  together  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
about  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the  monthly 
fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  cotton. 

SYSTEMS  OF  LIVESTOCK  FARMING  IN  THE  BLACK 
PRAIRIE  BELT  OF  ALABAMA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1546-F.1  By  M.  A.  Crosby, 
assistant  agricultural  economist,  and  R.  D. 
.learnings,    associate    agricultural    economist. 


division    of    farm    management    and    costs. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Pp.  34, 

figs.     November,  1927. 

Systems  of  farming  in  which  dairying  and 
beef  production,  the  principal  livestock  enter- 
prises, and  early-lamb  production,  the  second- 
ary enterprise,  are  combined  with  the  produc- 
tion of  Johnson-grass  hay  and  a  limited 
amount  of  cotton,  are  outlined  in  this  bulletin. 
The  study  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

JAPANESE  FLOWERING  CHERRIES.  (Circular  31-C.) 
By  Paul  Russell,  assistant  botanist,  office 
of  foreign  plant  introduction.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  P.  8.  Plates.  March. 
1928. 

Discusses  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of 
Japanese  flowering  cherries  in  Japan,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  The  botanical  rela- 
tionships of  the  ancestors  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  are  taken  up,  and  a  key  for  their 
identification  is  given.  The  chief  horticul- 
tural varieties  are  described,  and  cultural 
directions  are  given,  together  with  data  on 
hardiness,  fruiting  habits,  propagation,  dis- 
eases,  and  pests. 

FORMALDEHYDE  SEED  TREATMENT  FOR  OAT  SMUTS. 
(Miscellaneous  Publication  21-M.)  By  V.  F.  Tapke, 
associate  pathologist.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.    P.  4.     1928. 

This  is  a  popular  publication,  giving  direc- 
tions for  applying  the  formaldehyde  treat- 
ment to  seed  oats  for  controlling  the  loose 
and  covered  smuts.  Five  different  methods 
of  applying  the  formaldehyde  are  discussed. 
Smut  in  oats  causes  a  large  annual  loss  that 
can  be  almost  wholly  prevented  by  the  use 
of  formaldehyde.  The  treatment  is  cheap, 
easy  to  apply,  and  very  effective. 

ROSE  DISEASES,  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  CONTROL.  (Farm- 
ers' Bnlletin  1547-F.)  By  Alma  M.  Waterman, 
junior  pathologist,  office  of  forest  pathology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  P.  20.  figs. 
February,  1928. 

Designed  to  meet  a  need  for  information 
on  the  symptoms  and  methods  of  control  of 
common  diseases  caused  by  fungi  and  bac- 
teria. Twelve  diseases  are  discussed,  six  of 
which  are  illustrated  by  halftones.  The  con- 
trol methods  are  given  for  each  disease,  and 
apply  to  garden,  nursery,  and  greenhouse  con- 
ditions. The  bulletin  is  written  in  popular 
form. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publications  for  dis- 
tribution, but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  they  are  located 
in   the   States   are   given  at  the  end   of   the  entries  below. 

Variations    of   water   and    dry    matter    in    the 

leaves    of    Pima    and    Acala    cotton.     R.    S. 

Hawkins.      (Arizona   Sta.   Tech.   Bui.    17,   p 

417-444,  14  figs.  Nov.,  1927.)      Tucson. 
The  asparagus  industry  in  California.     H.   A. 

Jones  and  W.  W.  Bobbins.      (California  Sta. 

Bui.    446,     105     p.,    43    figs.     Jan.,     1928.) 

Berkeley. 
A  method  of  determining  the  clean  weights  ef 

individual    fleeces    of    wool.     J.    F.    Wilson. 

(California    Sta.    Bui.    447.    21    p.,    8    figs. 

Jan.,  1928.)      Berkeley. 
Economic  aspects  of  the  watermelon  industry. 

E.  Rauchenstein.      (California  Sta.  Bui.  449, 

26  p     7  figs.     Mar.,  1928.)      Berkeley. 
Principles  governing  the  choice,  operation,  and 

care    of    small    irrigation    pumping    plants. 

C.  N.  Johnston.      (California  Sta.  Circ.  312. 

28   p.,    11    figs.    Mar.,    1928.)      Berkeley. 


Preparation  of  corn  for  yearling  brood  sows. 
J.  M.  Evvard.  Q.  W.  Wallace,  and  C.  C. 
Culbertson.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  245,  p.  139- 
167,  1  fig.     Nov.,  1927.)      Ames. 

Iogold  oats.  L.  C.  Burnett.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui. 
247,  p.  186-198,  5  figs.     Feb.,  1928.)     Ames. 

The  quarterly  bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta.  Quart. 
Bui.,  vol.  10,  No.  3,  p.  78-146,  22  figs. 
Feb.,  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

Agricultural  advancement.  E.  B.  Ferris. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Circ.  77,  6  p.  Dec.  1927.) 
A  and  M.  College. 

The  bimonthlv  bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo.  Bui., 
vol.  13,  No.  3,  p.  33-80,  17  figs.  Mar-Apr., 
1928.)      Wooster. 

Studies  in  North  American  violets :  1.  Gen- 
eral considerations.  A.  Gershoy.  (Vermont 
Sta.  Bui.  279,  18  p.  Jan.,  1928.)  Burl- 
ington. 

Pure  line  studies  with  ten  generations  of 
Hubbard  squash.  M.  B.  Cummings  and 
E.  W.  Jenkins.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  280.  29 
p..  2  pis.,  10  figs.  Jan.,  1928.)      Burlington. 

Culture  of  Christmas  holly.  H.  D.  Locklin. 
(Western  Washington  Sta.  Bui.  7-W,  25  p., 
5  figs.  Jan.,   1928.)      Puvallup. 


DECLARES  FARMERS  NEED 

FACILITIES  FOR  LIVING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tion  of  medical  care,  and  that  the  cost  of 
such  medical  care  as  he  gets  is  exorbi- 
tant in  comparison  with  its  value;  That 
competent  doctors,  clinics,  hospitals  are 
concentrated  in  towns  and  cities  out  of 
the  farmer's  reach ;  that  public  health 
supervision  covers  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  rural  America ;  and  that  the  whole 
health  situation  for  20,000,000  farmers 
is  as  primitive  as  the  ox  and  wooden 
plow. 

"  The  need  of  better  and  cheaper  rural 
schooling  is  a  commonplace  to  educators. 
Church  facilities  constitute  the  most  de- 
plorable single  rural  social  situation.  In- 
adequate religious  education  and  training 
for  farm  children,  bitter  sectarian  divi- 
sion, and  destructive  competition  charac- 
terize large  rural  sections  of  the  Nation." 

He  declared  that  one  great  principle  in- 
volved in  modern  merchandising,  health, 
school,  and  church  facilities  is — sufficient 
volume  of  business  per  unit  of  operation. 
"  That  is,"  he  said  for  merchandising,  a 
sufficient  number  of  farm  families  concen- 
trating their  trade  at  one  accessible  trade 
center ;  for  health,  a  sufficient  number  of 
farm  families  patronizing  one  set  of 
health  facilities ;  for  education,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  farm  families  sending 
their  children  to  one  school ;  for  religion, 
a  sufficient  number  of  farm  families  sup- 
porting one  church. 

"A  sufficient  number  of  farm  families 
operating  together  in  spending,  can,  at 
moderate  costs  per  family,  enjoy  all  these 
items  of  modem  life.  The  heart  of  this 
whole  income-spending  program  is  the 
consolidation  of  present  small  income- 
spending  groups  of  farm  families  into 
large  enough  groups  to  provide  the  ade- 
quate volume  of  business  for  each  unit 
of  operation. 

"  There  is  a  technique  in  spending 
money."  he  said,  "  which  is  comparable 
in  difficulty  with  the  technique  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  crops.  From  a 
State  and  national  point  of  view,  to 
ignore  the  technique  of  income-spending 
while  giving  exclusive  attention  to  the 
technique  of  income  getting,  is  to  leave 
the  farmer,  with  little  income  or  big,  in 
the  dilemma  of  accepting  a  low  standard 
of  living  or  of  leaving  farming  for  the 
city." 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Anderton,  B.  A.  (Public  Roads).  Effects  of  oil 
treatments  studied  on  gravel  and  soil  sur- 
faces. Highway  Maintenance,  vol.  1,  no.  2, 
pp.  13-15.     October  1927. 

Brown,  E.  L.  (Public  Roads).  What  the  farmer 
gets  from  Federal-aid  highways.  Louisiana 
Highway,  vol.  3,  no.  9,  pp.  12,  13.     October 

Brown,' E.  L.  (Public  Roads).  What  the  farmer 
gets  from  Federal-aid  highways.  Louisiana 
Highways,  voL  3,  no.  12,  pp.  22-24.  Janu- 
ary  1928. 

Elliot,  F.  G.  (Public  Roads).  The  Engineer 
and  contracting ;  day  labor  work,  low  bids, 
and  irresponsible  bidders.  Arkansas  High- 
ways, vol.  4,  No.  11,  pp.  9-11.  November 
1927. 

Fairbank,  H.  S.  (Public  Roads).  Coast  to 
coast  and  open  all  year.  Motor,  vol.  49, 
No.  1,  pp.   106,   107,   122.     January   1928. 

Frickstad,  W.  N.  (Public  Roads).  Light 
asphaltic  oil  road  surfaces.  Public  Works, 
vol.  58,  No.  11,  pp.  421,  422.  November 
1927. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  The  highway 
contractor  and  his  bdll.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  62,  No.  11,  pp.  502-505.  No- 
vember 1927. 

■ (Public  Roads).     How  contractors  can 

avoid  losses  by  studying  the  load  factor. 
Power  Wagon,  vol.  40,  No.  277,  pp.  14,  15. 
January  1928. 

(Public    Roads).       Managing    highway 

construction  for  profit.  VI,  Highway  En- 
gineer and  Contractor,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  pp. 
35-38.     October  1927. 

(Public   Roads).      Managing    highway 

construction  for  profit.  VII,  Highways  En- 
gineer and  Contractor,  vol.  17,  No.  5,  pp. 
42-45.     November  1927. 

(Public  Roads).     Scraper  on  subgrade 

collects  plowings  into  small  piles.  Engi- 
neering News  Record,  vol.  99,  No.  17,  p.  684. 
October  27,  1927. 

Jackson.  F.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Standard 
sizes  of  crushed  stone.  Roads  and  road 
construction,  vol.  5,  No.  60,  pp.  395-397. 
December  1,   1927. 

Jarvis,  C.  S.  (Public  Roads).  Probability  of 
flood  flows.  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. Proceedings,  vol.  53,  No.  8,  pp. 
2027-2030.     October  1927. 

Ladd,  Dr.  George  E.  (Public  Roads).  Broken 
stone  cost  data  suggestions ;  suitable  system 
of  cost  keeping  the  best  guide  to  efficient 
and  profitable  operation.  Rock  Products, 
vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  70-71.     February  4,  1928. 

(Public    Roads).      Broken    stone    cost 

keeping    suggestions.      Rock    Products,    vol. 

.    31,  No.  2,  pp.  63-64.     January  21,  1928. 

Lord,  E.  C.  E.  (Public  Roads).  Protection  of 
concrete  against  alkali.  Roads  and  Streets, 
vol.  67,  No.  10,  pp.  447-449.     October  1927. 

Lynch,  W.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Federal  co- 
operation on  Nebraska  highways.  (Sum- 
mary of  address  delivered  ...  at  annual 
meeting  of  Nebraska  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion.) Nebraska  Highways,  vol.  1,  No.  5, 
pp.  4-5.     December  1927. 

MacDonald,  T.  H.  (Public  Roads).  The  di- 
mensions of  America's  public  roads  under- 
taking. Engineering  News-Record,  vol.  99, 
No.  23    p.  923.     December  8,  1927. 

(Public    Roads).       Highway     policies. 

Arizona  Highways,  vol.  3,  No.  9,  pp.  16-20. 
December   1927. 

(Public     Roads).     Highway     policies. 

Highway  Topics,  vol.  5,  No.  6,  pp.  19-2:' 
40-41.     December  1927. 

Public  Roads).  Highways  in  the  mak- 
ing ;  a  resume  of  progress  in  the  Federal 
highway  program — facts  on  the  finances  re- 
quired and  the  utilization  of  highway  trans- 
port. The  American  City,  vol.  38,  No.  1, 
pp.    89-92.     January    1928. 

and  Fairbank,   EL   S.    (Public   Roads). 

History  of  improved  highways  in  America. 
Good  Roads,  vol.  3,  No.  4,  pp.  108-115 
October   1927.      (English   publication.) 

(Public   Roads).      MacDonald  outlines 

work  of  U.  S.  Bur.eau  of  Public  Roads,  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
Colorado  Highways,  vol.  6,  No.  10,  pp.  5-7. 
October    1927. 

(Public  Roads).     The  permanent  sur- 


facing of  highways.  The  Louisiana  High- 
way Magazine,  vol.  3,  No.  12,  pd.  25-26 
January    1928. 

(Public  Roads).  Policies  in  the  high- 
way field.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  62,  No 
11,  pp.  498-501.     November  1927. 

(Public  Roads).     U.  S.  road  chief  tells 

asphalt   men   road    needs   of   Nation.      (Ab- 


stract and  quotations.)  California  High- 
ways and  Public  Works,  pp.  25-35.  Janu- 
ary  1928. 

(Public  Roads).  Work  of  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  outlined  by  MacDon- 
ald. (Address  delivered  before  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  of  Staie  highway  officials 
at  Denver,  Colo.)  I'acific  Street  and  Road 
Builder,  vol.  22,  No.  6,  pp.  24-36.  Decem- 
ber 1927. 

McKay,  J.  Gordon  (Public  Roads).  The  Ohio 
transportation  survey.  Roads  and  Streets, 
vol.  67,  No.  10,  pp.  433-139.     October  1927. 

McKelvey,  H.  G.  (Public  Roads).  Snow  re- 
moval and  snow  problems  1.  Highway 
Engineer  and  Contractor,  vol.  17,  No.  5, 
pp.  28-32.     November  1927. 

McKelvey,  H.  G.  (Public  Roads).  (Author 
not  mentioned.)  Keeping  the  roads  clear 
all  winter.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  67,  No. 
10,  pp.  463-474.     October  1927. 

Ramser,  C.  E.  (Public  Roads).  Flow  of 
water  in  drainage  ditches  ;  results  of  experi- 
ments in  eentral  Illinois  for  cleared  and 
uncleared  conditions  of  channel,  described 
in  paper  presented  Januaiw  6  before  Illinois 
Society  of  Engineers.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  vol.  67,  No.  1,  pp.  7-10.  Janu- 
ary 1928. 

Rose,  A.  C.  (Public  Roads).  Foundations  and 
drainage  of  highways.  (Paper  presented  at 
the  spring  meeting,  Asheville,  N.  C,  April 
22  1927.)  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  54,  No.  1, 
pp.   123-145.     January   1928. 

Schuyler,  P.  K.  (Public  Roads).  Bridge  un- 
derclearances  required  by  ocean  vessel  m'ast 
heights.  Engineering  News-Record,  vol.  99, 
No     25,    pp.    993-994.     December    22,    1927. 

—    (Public  Roads).     City  toll  bridges  in 

Richmond.  (Letter.)  Engineering  News- 
Record,  vol.  99,  No.  21,  p.  850.     November 

24,  1927. 

Scobey,  Fred  C.  (Public  Roads).  Measure- 
ment of  water  in  closed  conduits — Part  2 — 
The  color  method.  Western  Construction 
News,  vol.  2,  No.  22,  pp.  38-43.     November 

25,  1927. 

Steel,  Byrum  W.  (Public  Roads).  Details  of 
design,  construction,  and  various  costs  of 
the  McKay  dam.  Hydraulic  Engineering, 
vol.  3,  No.  11,  pp.  14-15.  36.  November, 
1927. 

Teller,  L.  W.  and  Pauls,  J.  T.  (Public  Roads). 
Concrete  pavement  design.  Abstracted  in  : 
Road  Reinforcement.  Good  Roads,  vol.  3, 
No.  5,  pp.  144-146.  November  1,  1927. 
(English  publication.) 

Tefzaghi,  Charles  (Public  Roads).  European 
advance  in  pit  drainage  using  well  points. 
Engineering  News-Record,  vol.  99,  No.  25, 
p.   1013.     December  22,   1927. 

(Publie  Roads).  The  first  interna- 
tional soil  congress  and  its  message  to  the 
highway  engineer.  The  New  Zealand  Engi- 
neer, vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  359-364.  November 
15,   1927. 

(Public  Roads).  The  first  interna- 
tional soil  congress  and  its  message  to  the 
highway  engineer.  The  New  Zealand  Engi- 
neer, vol.  4,  No.  9,  pp.  404-408.  December 
15,    1927. 

(Public  Roads).  The  science  of  foun- 
dations— its  present  and  future.  (Presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Structural  Division, 
New  York  City,  January  20,  1927.)  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Societv  of  Civil 
Engineers,  vol.  53,  No.  9,  pp.  2263-2294. 
November  1927. 

(Public  Roads).      The   soil  under   the 

road.  The  Shire  and  Municipal  Record, 
vol.  20,  No.  4,  pp.  249-251.  October  28, 
1927. 

Woolf,  D.  O.  (Public  Roads).  Relation  be- 
tween absorption  and  soundness  test  of 
sedimentary  rock.  (Abstract  from  article  in 
Public  Roads,  December,  1927,  pp.  225-227, 
229.)  Rock  Products,  vol.  31,  No.  1,  pp. 
39-40.     January    7,    1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not.] 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Welton,  F.  A.  Better  farming.  New  York, 
Rand   McNally   &   company,    1928. 

DOMESTIC     ANIMALS 

Congres  de  l'utHisation  rationnelle  du  cheval, 
Paris,  1927.  L'utilisation  et  l'alimentation 
rationnelles  du  cheval.  Paris,  Societe  na- 
tionale  d'encouragement  a  l'agriculture, 
1927. 

Drahn,  Fritz.  Extremitatenentwicklung  und 
polydactylie  beim  pferde.  Berlin,  Born- 
traeger,  1927.  (Zoologische  bausteine.  bd. 
1,  hft.  3) 

Rohle,  Ottomar.  Die  sehafzucht.  Berlin, 
Wiegandt.  Hempel  &  Parey,  1879. 

Waroquiez,  Paul.  Le  poulailler  familial  et  lu- 
cratif.  Ed.  2.  Paris,  Les  presses  du  Mont- 
parnasse  [192-] 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Frick,  Hermann.  Grundries  der  antisepti- 
schen  wundbehandlung  fur  thierarzte. 
Stuttgart,  Enke,  1890. 

Seifriedj  Oskar.  Die  wichtigsten  krankheiten 
des  kaninchens.     Munchen,  Bergmunn,  1927. 


Fron,  Albert.  Amenagement  des  bois.  Paris, 
J.  B.  Bailliere,  1928.  (Encyclopedic  agri- 
cole,  pub.  sous  la  direction  de  G*  Wery) 

FOOD,    COOKERY 

Baer,  A.  C.  The  preparation  and  processing 
of  ice  cream  mix.  Milwaukee,  Olsen  pub- 
lishing co.,  1927. 

Bradley,  Alice.  Electric  refrigerator  menus 
and  recipes.  Cleveland,  General  electric 
company,   1927. 

United  States  fisheries  association.  Fish  and 
sea  food  recipes.     New  York,  1927. 

ENTOMOLOGY,   ORNITHOLOGY 

Bertrand,  Henri.  Les  larves  et  nymphes  des 
dytiscides,  hygrobiides  et  haliplides.  Paris, 
Lechevalier,  1928.  (Encyclopedic  entomo- 
logique.      [Serie  A]   10) 

Holze,  Robert.  Moderne  fasanenzucht.  Ber- 
lin, Parey,  1928. 

Leuenberger,  Fritz.  Die  biene.  Aarau. 
Sauerlander,   1928. 

Mannerihg,  Rosslyn.  Canaries  &  cage  birds 
for  pleasure  and  profit.  London,  Foulsham 
[1927?] 

New  York  academy  of  sciences.  Scientific  sur- 
vey of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
v.  9,  pt.  3-4.  The  birds  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  by  Alexander  Wetmore. 
New  York,  1927. 

Patteson,  S.  L.  How  to  have  bird  neighbors. 
Boston,  Heath.  1917. 

Portevin,  G.  Tableaux  dichotomiques  pour  la 
determination  des  longicornes  de  France. 
Paris,  Lechevalier,  1927.  (Encyclopedie  en- 
toinologique.     [S<5rie  A.]     2,  Suppl.) 


Appel,  Otto.  The  diseases  of  sugar  beet.  Lon- 
don, Benn,  1927. 

Eberhardt,  Philippe.  Les  plantes  medicinales 
et  leure  propriety.  Paris,  Lechevalier, 
1927.  (Encyclopedic  pratique  du  nat- 
uraliste  10) 

Congres  national  pour  la  lutte  contre  les  en- 
nemis  des  cultures,  Lyon,  1926.  Compte 
rendu  des  seances.  Paris,  Service  agricole 
de  la  compagnie  P.  L.  M.,  1927. 

Maublanc,  Andre.  Les  champignons  comesti- 
bles et  v£neneux.  Ed.  2.  v.  2.  Paris, 
Lechevalier,    1927. 

Selle,  Friedrich.  Pflanze  and  weltauschauung. 
Graz,  Lenschner  &  Lubensky,  1927. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Boyle,  J.  E.  Farm  relief;  a  brief  on  the 
McNary-Haugen  plan.  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1928. 

Cheneau.  Maurice.  L'enseignement  de  la  co- 
operation en  Angleterre  et  en  France. 
Paris,  Les  presses  universitaires  de  France. 
1925. 

Romer,  Eugeniusz.  Atlas  de  la  Pologne.  Ed. 
2.  Leopol-Varsovie,  Ksiaznica  polska  to- 
warzystwa  nauczyciele  szkol  wyzszych,  1922. 

World  population  conference,  Geneva,  1927. 
Proceedings.     London,  Arnold,   1927. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Association    of    Hawaiian    pineapple    canners. 

Experiment    station.       Pineapple    news     (a 

monthly    publication),    v.    1,    no.    1-    Mar 

1927-  Honolulu. 
Garside    cotton    service.      Basic    data.      1927. 

Boston. 
Irish      gardener      and     horticultural      review, 

monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Jan.  1928-  Dublin. 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  (City)  Sociedade  de  chimiea. 

Boletim.     v.  1,  no.  1-  Jan.  1928-  Sao  Paulo. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

By 
Department  and  Station  People 


THE  SOILS  OF  CUBA.  By  Hugh  H.  Bennett, 
Soil  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  Robert  V.  Allison,  Soils  Specialist, 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
P.  435,  101  illustrations,  Soil  Map  25  by  60 
inches  (in  colors),  and  soil  keys  in  separate 
carton.  Published  by  the  Tropical  Plant 
Research  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March,  1928. 

This  volume  is  a  report  on  a  project  done 
cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation.  It 
gives  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  soils 
of  the  Island  Republic,  which  was  the  first 
comprehensive  soil  survey  to  be  made  of  a 
large  area  in  the  tropics.  The  numerous  types 
of  soil  are  described  in  all  their  details,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  agricultural  methods 
and  land-utilitization  are  fully  treated.  More 
than  100  complete  chemical  analyses  of  the 
key  soils,  and  the  results  of  numerous  phy- 
sical tests,  are  given.  Many  interesting  soil 
conditions  were  found.  One  type  found  in  the 
Xipe  Mountains  represents,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  severely  weathered  soil  ever  analyzed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, representing  soil  in  the  death  stage. 
This  type  is  also  the  soil  most  resistant  to 
erosion  that  has  been  examined  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  bureau.  In  probably  no  other 
country  of  comparable  area  does  soil  character 
more  vitally  affect  agriculture  than  it  does 
in  Cuba.  Some  clay  types,  for  example,  when 
plowed  to  depths  of  two  feet,  with  powerful 
steam  cable  plows,  at  great  expense,  swell 
and  coalesce  with  the  coming  of  the  rains : 
whereas  other  types,  assuming  the  hardness  of 
rock  in  the  dry  season,  shatter  when  thus 
treated  to  give  what  amounts  to  a  soil  of 
new  physical  properties.  In  the  one  instance 
there  is  great  waste  of  money:  in  the  other, 
yields  of  sugar  cane  can  be  doubled,  trebled,  or 
even  quadrupled.  The  famous  red  lands  of 
Matanzas  and  other  provinces  are  stiE  pro- 
ducing cane  after  a  hundred  years  of  culti- 
vation without  using  fertilizer.  However, 
these  types  need  fertilization,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial physical  treatment  determined  absolutely 
by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil. 
The  fine  tobacco  lands  of  the  famous  Vuelta- 
Aba.io  district,  where  the  highest-priced  cigar 
leaf  of  the  world  is  grown,  are  described  in 
detail  for  the  first  time.  Besides  discussing  all 
the  soils  of  the  island  and  their  needs  and 
crop  adaptations,  all  the  crops  are  discussed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  sugar  cane  because 
the  growing  of  this  crop  is  fundamental  to 
the  greatest  industry  of  the  nation.  The 
highly  important  relation  of  the  ratio  of  silica 
to  iron  and  alumina  in  connection  with  the 
physical  properties  of  clay  soils  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  soils  of  Cuba.  The  book  dis- 
cusses the  intimate  relations  which  the  vary- 
ing soils  bear  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  how  better  use  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  adaptations,  would  result 
in  better  economic  conditions.  It  shows  how 
the  character  of  soil  may  not  only  vitally 
affect  agricultural  efficiency  but  also  affect 
important  subgrade  engineering  features  of 
highway  construction.  This  volume  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  soil  and  agricultural 
knowledge  that  should  prove  helpful  not  only 
to  Cuba  but  to  other  tropical  regions,  as  it 
indicates  the  way  for  better  adjustment  be- 
tween soil  on  the  one  hand  and  crops  and 
cultural  methods  on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
available  from  the  Tropical  Plant  Research 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVESTIGATIONS       ON       CHLOROPHYLL : 
METHODS    AND    RESULTS.     By    Richard 
Willstatter    and    Arthur    Stoll.     Authorized 
English    translation    from    the    German    by 
Frank  Milton  Schertz,  Ph.  D.,  associate  bio- 
chemist,  and  Albert  R.  Merz,  Pit,.  D.,  asso- 
ciate chemist,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,   U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    The  Science   Press   Printing   Com' 
pany,  Lancaster,  Pa.     1928. 
This  translation  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  rough 
translation   of   many    of   the    chapters   on    the 
chloroplast      pigments.     The      chapters      were 
originally  translated  in  order  that  the  senior 
translator  might  have  a  better  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  and   chemical   properties 
of  the  pigments,  carotin,  xanthophyll,  chloro- 
phyll a,  and  chlorophyll  b.     This  work  was  be- 
gun in  the  laboratory  of  soil  fertility  investiga- 


tions, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Sois,  in  order 
that  methods  might  be  developed  for  the  very 
accurate  determination  of  the  amounts  of  the 
four  green  leaf  pigments  present  in  the  leaves 
of  plants.  The  methods  as  devised  are  being 
used  in  studying  the  effect  of  the  various 
fertilizers  upon  plant  growth.  The  effect  of 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potash  especially  are 
being  studied  by  the  use  of  improved  methods. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  remaining  chapters 
were  translated,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  junior  translator  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
the  contents  of  the  book  have  been  pot  in  the 
present  published  form. 


RICE  POLISH  IS  VALUABLE  FOOD 

Rice  polish  has  high  food  value  and 
may  well  be  used  in  many  ways  in  the 
human  dietary,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  suggests.  The  name  might 
better  be  rice  polishings,  for  this  sub- 
stance is  the  outer  part  of  the  grain  re- 
moved in  polishing  brown  rice  to  make 
it  white.  This  by-product  makes  up 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  un- 
milled  rice.  Rice  polish  varies  in  com- 
position, but  it  is  unusually  high  in 
protein,  fat,  and  minerals,  especially 
iron.  It  is  a  source  of  the  antineuritic 
fraction  of  vitamin  B.  Recent  studies 
on  pellagra  indicate  this  disease  is 
caused  by  the  lack  of  a  vitamin  gener- 
ally occurring  with  vitamin  B.  Though 
rice  has  not  been  studied  as  a  source  of 
this  pellagra-preventive  vitamin,  all  indi- 
cations point  to  it  as  a  likely  source. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  for  using 
rice  polish  in  the  diet  in  regions  where 
pellagra  occurs.  Rice  polish  can  be 
added  to  flour  in  the  preparation  of 
quick  breads,  in  proportions  varying  be- 
tween 25  and  33  per  cent  of  the  flour. 
The  breads  are  darker  in  color  and  not 
as  light  as  those  made  entirely  of  wheat 
flour,  but  are  flaky  and  tender.  In  yeast 
breads  the  same  proportions  of  rice  pol- 
ish may  be  used  with  success,  and  in 
cookies,  where  more  egg  is  used,  even 
larger  proportions  may  be  used.  Rice 
polish  is  also  good  for  thickening  gravies, 
sauces,  and  puddings. 


A  total  of  20,098.272  cattle,  in  more 
than  2,000,000  herds,  are  now  under 
supervision  for  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis. Nearly  three-fourths  of  these 
cattle  are  in  herds  which  have  success- 
fully passed  one  or  more  tuberculin  tests. 
Herds  accredited  as  free  from  tubercu- 
losis at  the  end  of  February  numbered 
155,466,  and  they  consisted  of  more  than 
2,000.000  cattle.  Counties  in  which  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  are  tuberculous  number  464.  In 
all  these  counties  the  few  cattle  which 
reacted  to  the  latest  test  were  removed 
from  the  herds  and  slaughtered.  Id 
February  741,766  cattle  were  tested,  and 
nearly  18,000  of  these  were  condemned 
as  tuberculous. 


To  save  time  searching  files,  make 
extra  carbon  copies  when  letters  are  on 
two  or  more  subjects.  Better  yet  limit 
each  letter  between  Washington  and  field 
offices  to  a  single  subject.  It  is  easier 
to  file  additional  letters,  each  on  a  sepa- 
rate subject,  than  it  is  to  cross-reference 
a  single  letter  dealing  with  several  sub- 
jects and  then  have  to  look  possibly  in 
two  places  to  find  the  letter  itself. 


USE  OF  COMBINE  INCREASES 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
small  "  combine  "  or  combined  harvester- 
thresher  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
wheat  harvesting  on  the  Great  Plains. 
Investigations  made  by  the  department 
show  that  farmers  in  the  Wheat  Belt, 
from  Texas  to  Montana,  are  setting  aside 
their  headers  and  binders  and  are  using 
combines  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Larger  acreages  cf  wheat  are  being  han- 
dled by  individual  farmers,  demand  for 
transient  harvest  labor  is  less,  costs  of 
harvesting  are  lower,  harvesting  and 
threshing  losses  have  been  decreased, 
quality  and  condition  of  grain  have  not 
changed  materially,  and  grain  is  being 
marketed  in  a  shorter  period.  Large 
combines  have  been  used  for  many  years 
in  the  wheat  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  not  until  1918,  when  the  small 
prairie-type  combine,  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  engine,  was  introduced,  that 
farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  were  pro- 
vided a  machine  that  was  practical,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  under  most  condi- 
tions. The  acreage  of  wheat  harvested 
with  the  combine  is  greater  than  the 
total  acreage  of  all  other  crops  harvested 
with  this  machine.  Many  farmers,  how- 
ever, use  the  outfit  to  harvest  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  emmer,  flax,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. There  are  several  types  and 
sizes  of  combines  in  general  use  on  the 
Great  Plains.  Most  machines  are 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  engine  and 
are  pulled  by  a  tractor  or  horses.  A 
newer  type,  introduced  in  1926,  has  a 
power  drive  from  the  tractor. 


USE  OF  CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS  GROWS 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  use  charts 
and  graphs  to  put  over  to  the  public  the 
meaning  of  statistics  and  other  economic 
information.  Charts  and  graphs  are  tak- 
ing an  increasingly  important  place  in 
the  illustration  of  department  publica- 
tions, and  they  are  being  used  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  by  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment in  their  lectures  to  the  public  It 
has  been  found  that  charts  and  graphs 
of  economic  situations  are  far  more  use- 
ful to  both  the  bureaus  and  important 
committees  of  Congress  than  large  masses 
of  statistical  data  printed  from  type.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  number  of  graphic 
presentations  of  information  prepared  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  and  the  in- 
crease in  1928  probably  will  be  greater 
than  for  any  year  before. 


T.  H.  C.  Taylor,  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Fiji,  re- 
cently visited  the  fruit-fly  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Ancon, 
Canal  Zone,  on  his  way  from  Trinidad 
to  Fiji.  He  had  with  him  a  large  ship- 
ment of  cages  of  young  coconut  palms 
heavily  infested  with  "the  scale  insect 
Aspidiotus  destructor  and  several  species 
of  ladybird  beetles.  This  scale  insect  is 
very  troublesome  in  Fiji,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
believed  the  ladybird  beetles  would  be 
effective  in  controlling  it  Parasites  in- 
troduced into  Fiji  by  him  now  completely 
control  the  Levuana  moth,  which  is  a  se- 
rious pest  of  the  coconut  in  Fiji. 
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NEIGHBORING  NATIONS 
OBSERVE  FOREST  WEEK 


Officials    and    Prominent    Citizens    of 

Canada  and  United  States  Will 

Cross  Borders  to  Speak 

The  eighth  annual  American  Forest 
Week,  proclaimed  by  President  Coolidge, 
will  begin  next  Sunday,  April  22,  with 
committees  organized  in  every  State  to 
further  nation-wide  observance. 

Several  new  features  will  mark  this 
year's  observance  of  the  week.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  at  8  o'clock  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  President  Coolidge  will  read 
over  the  radio  his  proclamation  urging 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  join  in  the 
movement  for  better  forestry  practices 
and  development  of  progressive  forestry 
policies  in  every  community.  Following 
the  President,  the  Hon.  Charles  Stewart, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  who 
is  coming  to  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  forestry,  will  address  the 
radio  listeners.  As  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Stewart  has  charge  of  the 
administration  of  a  vast  empire  of  some 
2,000,000  square  miles  represented  in  the 
public  domain  and  national  forests  of 
Canada.  Louise  Homer  Stires,  soprano, 
will  complete  this  radio  program  with  a 
group  of  songs  appropriate  to  forestry 
and  outdoor  life.  Some  25  radio  sta- 
tions will  broadcast  the  program,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  which  will  bring  in  its  red  network 
for  the  occasion. 

Canada  will  observe  its  Canadian  For- 
est Week  simultaneously  with  American 
Forest  Week  in  the  United  States. 

The  exchange  of  speakers  with  Canada 
at  meetings  in  a  number  of  cities  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
be  another  feature  of  the  week.  Minis- 
ter Stewart  will  speak  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Monday  evening,  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Forest  Week 
Committee.  Hon.  W.  F.  Finlayson,  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Ontario, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York;  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Burrows,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Manitoba,  will  speak  at 
St.  Louis;  and  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Pattulo, 
Minister  of  Lands  for  British  Columbia, 
will  speak  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Col.  Wil- 
liam B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Toronto  during  the  week; 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  general  chair- 
man of  the  American  Forest  Week  Com- 
(Continued  on  p.  S) 
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FARMERS  WORK  ON  DIRECT  SELLING 

Two  new  farmers'  markets  are  being 
established  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J., 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  open- 
ing of  several  retail  markets  in  Essex 
County  in  that  State,  reports  the  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  secretary,  William  B. 
Duryee,  says  that  several  meetings  re- 
cently held  at  Rosenhayn  and  Cedarville 
resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  farmers  at 
those  points  to  open  farmers'  markets 
of  the  auction  type  for  direct  selling 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  produced  in  the  localities. 
The  State  bureau  of  markets  has  worked 
up  tables  showing  the  produce  which  can 
be  sold  through  these  markets,  and  is 
working  on  a  plan  to  attract  buyers  from 
many  cities  which  have  carload  capacity 
but  which  have  not  heretofore  been  rep- 
resented by  buyers  on  the  New  Jersey 
markets. 


ANIMAL-DISEASE  TREATY 
WITH  MEXICO  RATIFIED 


Pact  Designed  to  Keep  Out  Maladies 

from  Abroad  and  to  Control  Stock 

Movements  Over  Border 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  better  protection  of 
livestock  in  both  countries  from  foreign 
maladies  are  .making  progress.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  recently  ratified 
the  treaty  which  embodies  uniform  regu- 
lations drafted  by  livestock  sanitary  offi- 
cials and  other  representatives  of  both 
countries.  This  ratification  by  the 
United  States  marks  an  important  step 
forward  toward  more  effective  control  of 
livestock  maladies.  Approval  by  Mexico 
is  now  necessary  before  the  treaty  be- 
comes effective.  The  Senate  of  Mexico 
convenes  later  in  the  year. 

The  treaty  embodies  uniform  measures 
for  preventing  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  animal  diseases 
from  abroad,  and  also  for  controlling  the 
movement  of  livestock  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Special  precau- 
tions are  directed  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  hog  cholera.  Officials  of 
this  department  were  gratified  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  sup- 
pressing an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico 
during  the  time  the  treaty  was  in  the 
course  of  preparation. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  quarantine  stations  and  an  ade- 
(Continued  on  p.  2) 


MANY  RADIO  STATIONS 
SEND  OUT  MARKET  NEWS 


Experiment  Tried  at  Two  Points  in  1921 

Develops  into  System  Which 

Covers  Whole  Nation 

One  hundred  and  seven  radio  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  now  are 
broadcasting  the  farm  market  reports 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  market-news  programs 
of  these  stations  range  from  reports  on  a 
few  agricultural  commodities  at  local 
markets  to  complete  statements  on  prices, 
shipments,  and  trade  conditions  for  all 
farm  products  in  leading  consuming 
centers. 

The  radio  market-news  service  was 
begun  experimentally  in  1921,  when  three 
radio  stations  cooperated  in  broadcasting 
the  reports.  A  year  later  65  radio  sta- 
tions were  flashing  the  market  news. 
After  that  there  was  rapid  expansion  of 
the  service  to  its  present  nation-wide 
scope. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  each 
city  where  Federal  market-news  work 
is  conducted  for  one  or  more  stations  to 
broadcast  information  supplied  by  the 
branch  offices  of  the  bureau.  There  are 
38  of  these  field  offices  in  22  States,  con- 
nected by  7,800  miles  of  leased  telegraph 
wires  for  the  rapid  interchange  of  re- 
ports on  market  conditions. 

Greater  power  of  stations  and  improve- 
ments in  broadcasting  and  in  receiving 
sets  have  done  much  to  establish  radio  as 
an  aid  to  agriculture.  One  station  alone, 
in  a  period  of  six  months'  broadcasting 
of  market  and  weather  reports,  received 
more  than  5,000  letters  of  commendation 
from  farmers,  country  banks,  livestock 
shippers,  and  small  merchants  in  12 
agricultural  States  surrounding  the  sta- 
tion. 

Farmers  have  usually  bought  the  best 
radio  sets  available.  As  a  rule  they  have 
bought  sets  which  have  been  more  se- 
lective, more  capable  of  getting  distant 
stations,  than  has  been  necessary  in  the 
cities  to  get  the  local  broadcasting.  In 
1923  the  average  cost  of  radio  sets  on 
more  than  1,000  farms  widely  scattered 
over  the  country  was  $175.  To-day,  bet- 
ter and  more  easily  operated  equipment 
can  be  bought  for  half  this  amount  or 
less. 

A  list  of  stations  which  broadcast  the 
department's  crop  and  market  news,  giv- 
ing the  complete  agricultural  program  in 
each  case,  is  available  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
department^  Washington. 
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NEW  MARK  MAY  BE  SET 
IN  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


Funds  Available  to  States  for  Work  on 

Highways  Are  a  Fourth  Greater 

Than  a  Year  Ago 

Road  construction  in  1928  will  at 
least  equal  and  may  slightly  exceed  the 
highest  mark  recorded  in  any  preceding 
year,  according  to  reports  received  from 
the  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Improvement  of  the  State  and  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  highway  departments  of  the 
States,  will  go  forward  during  the  season 
now  opening  with  a  construction  of  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads  and 
about   8,000  miles   graded   and   drained. 

Reports  from  the  States  also  indicate 
that  at  least  240.000  miles  of  the  total 
of  288,000  in  the  State  highway  systems 
will  be  maintained  this  year  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  highway  de-. 
partments,  a  fact  which  should  insure 
the  traveling  public  a  high  degree  of 
road  service. 

Funds  estimated  as  available  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  year  by  the  State 
highway  departments  are  about  25  per 
cent  greater  in  total  amount  than  similar 
estimates  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
last  season.  Although  it  is  not  possible, 
so  early  in  the  season,  to  anticipate 
closely  the  yield  of  gasoline  and  motor 
vehicle  taxes  and  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue, it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
funds  available  to  all  State  highway 
departments  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  bridges  will  exceed 
$750,000,000,  and  local  revenues,  expend- 
able by  county  and  local  authorities, 
will  swell  the  highway  total  to  upwards 
of  $1,300,000,000. 

Details  are  not  available  concerning 
the  work  to  be  done  by  county  and  local 
authorities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
year's  work  under  State  supervision  will 
result  in  the  construction  of  nearly  9,000 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  pavements,  more 
than  12,000  miles  of  less  expensive  sur- 
faced roads,  and  8,000  miles  of  road 
adequately  graded  and  drained. 


CONTEST  IN  0LIVE-0IL  CHEMISTRY 

The  National  Association  of  Olive 
Growers  of  Spain  is  sponsoring  an  inter- 
national competition  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  forth  an  accurate  and 
simple  means  of  determining  when  an 
olive  oil  is  mixed  with  other  oil  or  oils, 
and  also  what  the  other  oils  are  that 
are  in  the  mixture,  and  to  extend  the 
existing  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
olive  oil.  The  association  offers  20,000 
pesetas  as  the  first  prize  and  5,000  as 
second  prize.  The  value  of  the  peseta 
has  recently  been  about  six  to  the  dollar. 
If  none  of  the  competitors  scores  enough 
points  to  win  the  first  prize,  this  prize 
will  be  divided  into  four  prizes  of  5,000 
pesetas  each,  all  in  the  same  category. 
Chemists  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
vited to  enter  the  competition.  The 
judging  committee  will  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives   of   the   National  .Association 


of  Olive  Growers  of  Spain,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Exporters  of  Spanish  Olive  Oil, 
the  body  of  customs  experts  attached  to 
the  Central  Laboratory,  a  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  Central 
University,  and  an  agricultural  engineer. 
The  last  date  upon  which  works  may  be 
presented  to  the  committee  is  July  30. 
A  copy  of  a  mimeographed  statement 
giving  more  information  in  regard  to  the 
competition  may  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  press  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Department  of  State  has  a  few  copies. 
Or,  persons  interested  may  communicate 
directly  with  Sr.  Fernando  Silvela,  agri- 
cultural attache  of  the  Spanish  Embassy, 
Fifteenth  and  Fuller  Streets  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  further  information. 


VIRGINIA  CLAIMS  PRESS  HONORS 

The  article  in  the  March  21  issue  of 
The  Official  Record,  on  news  contests 
conducted  for  county  extension  agents 
by  the  extension  editors  in  several  of 
the  States,  has  brought  an  interesting 
response  from  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davis.  State 
home  demonstration  agent,  Virginia  ex- 
tension service.  Mrs.  Davis  says  she  be- 
lieves that  Virginia  may  properly  claim 
the  honor  for  having  carried  on  the  first 
state-wide  contest  for  promoting  public- 
ity on  county  home  demonstration  work. 
She  reports  that  in  1923,  in  order  to 
emphasize  to  Virginia  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  the  importance  of  reporting 
extension  activities  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  she  arranged  for  the  awarding 
of  a  prize  to  the  district  which  got  into 
print  in  the  press  with  the  most  articles 
during  the  year,  the  State  being  divided 
into  three  districts.  This  contest  has 
been  held  annually  since  then,  she  says. 
In  the  contest  the  articles  from  each 
county  are  sent  to  the  State  office  at 
Blacksburg,  with  the  agents'  weekly  field 
reports,  and  they  are  listed  and  filed  to 
the  credit  of  the  district.  The  average 
number  of  news  items  per  county  for  the 
first  year  was  44;  the  second  year  the 
average  rose  to  76  per  county;  in  1925 
the  average  was  89;  the  following  year, 
103  ;  and  last  year  the  average  per  county 
was  125.  Each  district  has  won  the  con- 
test at  least  once.  The  total  number  of 
news  items  printed  regarding  home  dem- 
onstration activities  in  the  three  districts 
in  the  first  year  of  the  contest  was  1,546. 
Last  year  the  total  was  4,008  items. 


ANIMAL-DISEASE  TREATY 

WITH  MEXICO  RATIFIED 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

quate  livestock  sanitary  police  service, 
supervision  of  animal  by-products,  forage, 
and  other  commodities  offered  for  im- 
portation, disinfection  of  vessels,  railroad 
cars,  and  other  carriers,  prompt  reporting 
of  outbreaks  of  disease,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine  zones  and  other 
safeguards. 

Although  both  countries  are  already 
enforcing  regulations  which  embody  cer- 
tain of  these  forms  of  protection,  the 
treaty  provides  for  more  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  greater  security  to  the  live- 
stock interests  of  the  North  American 
Continent 


MEASURE  V/0ULD  EXPAND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Would  Authorize   $500,000  to   Extend 
Benefits  of  Existing  Law  to  In- 
dependent Institutions 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  expand 
existing  facilities  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
(H.  R.  12691)  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Oldfield  of  Arkan- 
sas. This  bill  would  amend  an  act 
passed  February  23,  1917,  providing  for 
Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
vocational  education.  It  would  extend 
the  benefits  of  that  act  to  independent 
schools  or  academies  of  B  grade  or 
higher.  Such  schools  or  academies 
would  be  located  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  or  duplicate  work  done  in  public 
schools  of  grade  B.  and  they  would  need 
to  have  available  not  less  than  80  acres 
of  farm  and  pasture  lands  properly 
equipped. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  3894)  to  define  fruit 
jams,  preserves,  jellies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  to  provide  standards  therefor, 
and  to  require  the  labeling  thereof.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  the  Treasury  to  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  these  provisions,  including  the 
collection  and  examination  of  specimens 
of  food.  The  bill  provides  that  when 
corn  sirup  is  used  in  place  of  sugar  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  defined, 
the  fact  must  plainly  appear  on  the 
label. 

Authority  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  the  charges  made 
by  common  carriers  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  in  interstate  commerce  is 
provided  for  in  a  bill  (H.  R.  12778)  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Swing,  of 
California.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
perfect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  regulation 
of  transportation  charges  under  certain 
conditions. 

Representative  French,  of  Idaho,  is  the 
author  of  a  biU  (H.  R.  12779)  to  amend 
an  act  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior authority  to  fix  the  size  of  farm 
units  on  desert-land  entries  when  the 
units  are  within  national  reclamation 
projects.  It  provides  that  when  a  re- 
clamation project  is  carried  to  completion 
and  water  becomes  available,  entrymen 
on  desert  land  therein  shall  relinquish 
all  land  embraced  within  their  desert- 
land  entry  in  excess  of  one  farm  unit,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  12780.  Newton  (Minnesota).  To  pro- 
tect streams  and  lakes  and  promote  the  best 
use  of  forest  lands  in  Minnesota. 

H.  R.  12735.  Aswell  (Louisiana).  Authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Northwest 
Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Preserve. 

H.  R.  12769.  Evans  (California).  To  con- 
serve water  resources  and  to  encourage  re- 
forestation of  the  watersheds  of  Los  Angeles 
County  by  withdrawing  certain  public  lands 
from  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
laws. 

H.  R.  12696.  Woodrum  (Virginia).  To  In- 
crease the  compensation  for  certain  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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SAYS  TUBERCULIN  TEST 
NOT  CAUSE  OF  ABORTION 


Mohler   Says  There   Is   Nothing  in  the 

Literature  to  Support  Statements 

That  Have  Been  Made 

Tuberculin  testing  can  not  possibly 
cause  either  abortion  or  sterility  iu  cat- 
tle, says  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  reply  to 
assertions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  injection  of  tuberculin 
may  cause  a  cow  to  abort  or  become 
sterile. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  Doctor  Mohler  reported 
extended  observations  on  this  subject  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Representative 
L.  J.  Dickinson,  of  Iowa.  "  The  bureau 
has  the  record  of  the  cow,"  said  Doctor 
Mohler,  "  which  received  more  than  1,100 
cubic  centimeters  of  tuberculin  at  one 
time  and  that  cow  lived  to  be  18  years 
old  and  was  never  known  to  abort." 
That  cow  produced  many  healthy  calves 
in  that  time,  he  added. 

"  No  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject  which  would 
lead  to  even  the  suspicion  that  either 
abortion  or  sterility  is  caused  by  the  in- 
jection of  tuberculin.  I  have  personally 
injected  large  numbers  of  pregnant  cows 
with  from  30  to  80  drops  of  tuberculin 
subcutaneously,  which  is  the  old  method 
of  injecting  tuberculin,  and  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  cow  slink  her  calf  as  the 
result  of  the  test.  With  the  modern 
method  of  intradermic  testing,  which  is 
followed  in  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
our  work,  only  two  drops  of  tuberculin 
are  injected  into  the  fold  of  the  tail.  The 
claim  that  such  a  small  amount  of  tuber- 
culin will  produce  abortion  or  sterility  is 
purely  a  figment  of  the  imagination  and 
without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

"Almost  in  the  shadow  of  this  Capitol 
Building  there  are  two  Government- 
owned  herds  averaging  from  150  to  250 
cows  each,  which  have  been  tuberculin 
tested  annually  and  sometimes  semian- 
nually for  at  least  two  decades,  and  they 
are  free  not  only  of  tuberculosis  but  of 
abortion  as  well,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
annual  tuberculin  test  is  still  being  ap- 
plied." 

Doctor  Mohler' s  statement  is  supported 
by  the  pathologists  and  veterinarians  of 
this  department,  who  have  devoted  many 
years  of  study  to  animal  diseases,  in  re- 
search work  and  in  herds  and  flocks 
throughout  the  country. 


MORE  CARE  NEEDED  IN  LOGGING 

About  one-fourth  of  the  valuable  young 
growth  of  spruce  and  balsam  fir  is  usu- 
ally destroyed  in  logging  this  timber  for 
pulpwood  in  the  Northeastern  States,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  and  study  by 
M.  Westveld,  acting  director  of  the  North- 
eastern Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Forest  Service.  More  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  logging  in  order  to  protect  the 
reproduction  of  spruce  and  balsam  fir 
which  is  already  established,  Mr.  West- 
veld says.  His  study  of  the  reproduction 
of  pulpwood  lands  in  New  England  and 
New    York,    a    region    which    uses    two- 


thirds  of  the  pulpwood  produced  in  the 
United  States,  shows  reproduction  of 
spruce  and  balsam  fir  to  be  generally 
abundant  at  the  time  the  mature  timber 
is  cut.  However,  some  25  per  cent  of 
this  valuable  young  growth  usually  is 
destroyed  in  logging.  Reduction  of  this 
damage  to  a  low  figure  would  leave  the 
cut-over  land  stocked  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  seedlings  to  insure  a  second 
crop  of  pulpwood  timber,  he  says.  The 
study  showed  also  that  the  small  trees 
grow  four  to  five  times  as  fast  after  the 
old  timber  is  removed.  Where  this  valu- 
able reproduction  is  destroyed  the  land  is 
invariably  occupied  by  hardwoods  which 
have  far  less  value  and  are  of  no  help  in 
meeting  the  shortage  of  pulpwood. 


NEIGHBORING  NATIONS 

OBSERVE  FOREST  WEEK 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

mittee,  will  speak  in  Ottawa ;  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  W.  I.  Nolan,  of  Minnesota, 
will  speak  in  Winnipeg ;  and  the  Hon. 
E.  H.  Finlayson,  director  of  the  Canadian 
Forest  Service,  will  speak  in  Chicago. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  is  cooperating  actively  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  week.  A  number  of 
Forest  Service  officers  are  serving  on 
the  general  and  local  committees. 

In  Washington  several  school  pro- 
grams are  planned  in  which  Forest  Serv- 
ice officers  will  participate.  The  first  of 
these,  to  be  held  at  Central  High  School, 
April  23,  at  2  p.  m.,  will  be  addressed  by 
Representative  Scott  Leavitt,  of  Mon- 
tana. The  United  States  Marine  Band 
will  play. 

Nearly  30  governors  of  States  have  is- 
sued Forest  Week  proclamations  calling 
on  the  people  of  their  States  to  join  in 
the  observance  of  the  week.  In  several 
States,  where  the  date  is  not  otherwise 
established  by  law  or  custom,  Arbor  Day 
has  been  made  to  fall  during  the  week. 

In  celebrating  American  Forest  Week 
this  year,  fire  prevention  and  reforesta- 
tion will  be  particularly  stressed.  While 
forestry  and  conservation  present  any 
number  of  important  problems,  probably 
the  most  vital  are  the  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  forest  fires  which  now  take 
a  huge  annual  toll  of  our  forest  re- 
sources, actual  and  potential ;  and  the 
reestablishment  of  growing  timber  crops 
on  the  81,000,000  acres  of  burned-over, 
cut-over,  and  barren  lands  which  are 
suited  to  the  growing  of  timber  but 
which  are  now  making  almost  no  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  wealth. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology in  studies  of  the  economic  phases 
of  the  honey  industry.  For  some  time 
the  division  of  cooperating  marketing  of 
the  former  bureau  has  been  working  on 
a  study  of  the  honey  marketing  problem, 
and  this  work  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  summer. 


The  Official  Record  goes  to  press  on 
Thursday.  Editorial  material  must  be 
received  before  Thursday  if  it  is  to  ap- 
pear  in   the  issue   dated   the   following 


EXTENSION  MINUTE  MEN 
ESTIMATE  FLOOD  LOSS 


Score    of    Them    at    Work    Below    St. 

Francis  Dam  Within  40  Hours 

After  Governor's  Call 

Within  40  hours  after  the  Governor 
of  California  had  made  request,  21  men 
of  the  staff  of  the  California  cooperative 
extension  service  were  at  work  in  Ven- 
tura County  on  the  task  of  determining 
the  amount  of  agriculture  damage  caused 
by  the  flood  which  occurred  when  the 
St.  Francis  Dam,  owned  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  broke.  The  flood  affected 
more  than  10,000  acres  of  farming  land 
in  Ventura  County,  much  of  it  in  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  perishable  crops. 
The  survey  of  the  damage  was  desired 
by  both  Ventura  County  and  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  begun  on  March 
30,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
take  10  days  or  two  weeks  to  finish  it. 
The  extension  people  made  no  attempt 
to  estimate  the  cash  value  of  the  prop- 
erty lost  or  damaged.  Their  function 
was  only  to  determine  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible what  damage  had  been  done  to 
agriculture,  tbe  translation  of  the  facts 
into  terms  of  money  being  left  for  other 
agencies. 

Director  of  Extension  B.  H.  Crocheron, 
by  request  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  took  charge  of  the 
survey.  W.  R.  Schoonover,  extension 
specialist  in  citriculture,  was  in  imme- 
diate charge  in  Ventura  County.  As- 
sociated with  these  men  were  a  number 
of  specialists  and  county  agricultural 
agents.  People  of  the  counties  were 
sympathetic  toward  the  emergency  work 
and  appreciated  the  service  rendered, 
reports  Director  Crocheron. 

When  notified  of  the  emergency  assign- 
ment, the  county  agents  who  were  called 
upon  speedily  made  arrangements  to  have 
their  regular  county  work  taken  care  of 
in  their  absence,  and  proceeded  to  the 
headquarters  in  Ventura  County  when 
notified  by  Director  Crocheron.  A  num- 
ber of  them  were  directed  to  drive  their 
own  automobiles,  so  that  there  would  be 
enough  cars  to  permit  the  men  to  make 
their  inspection  without  the  presence  of 
persons  not  officially  concerned  with  the 
work.  A  stenographic  and  bookkeeping 
staff  was  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
Ventura  County. 

Those  engaged  in  the  appraisal  were  Direc- 
tor Crocheron  and  Professor  Schoonover ;  J.  B. 
Brown,  irrigation  specialist ;  L.  W.  Fluharty, 
farm  management  demonstrator ;  T.  Francis 
Hunt,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension ;  W.  B.  Hooper,  walnut  specialist ;  F. 
R.  Wilcox,  agricultural  economics  specialist ; 
V.  F.  Blanchard,  farm  advisor,  and  Sydney 
Anderson,  assistant,  Ventura  County ;  M.  B. 
Rounds,  farm  advisor,  and  C.  V.  Castle,  as- 
sistant, Los  Angeles  County  ;  H.  E.  Walberg, 
farm  advisor,  Orange  County ;  H.  J.  Wilder, 
farm  advisor,  San  Bernardino  County ;  J.  P. 
Hertel,  assistant  farm  advisor,  Kern  County  ; 
Parker  Talbot,  farm  advisor,  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  ;  C.  M.  Conner,  farm  advisor,  and  J.  C. 
Johnston,  assistant,  Tulare  County ;  J.  L. 
Quail,  farm  advisor,  Merced  County  ;  Wallace 
Sullivan,  farm  advisor,  Kings  County ;  T.  O. 
Morrison,  farm  advisor,  Alameda  County ;  V. 
W.  DeTar,  farm  advisor,  Imperial  County  ;  and 
H.  R.  Keller,  assistant  farm  advisor,  Fresno 
County. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


LEVEL  OF  FARM  PRICES  RISES 

The  department's  index  of  the  general 
level  of  farm  prices  advanced  during  the 
period  February  15  to  March  15  from  135 
to  137  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level,  the 
advance  of  two  points  being  accounted 
for  by  a  general  but  moderate  advance 
in  most  of  the  commodities  included  in 
the  index.  Only  three  commodities  listed 
declined  during  the  month — eggs,  hogs, 
and  hay — the  most  significant  decline  be- 
ing in  eggs,  which  was  largely  seasonal. 
Hog  prices  have  followed  a  downward 
trend  for  several  months.  The  trend  in 
the  farm  price  of  hay  has  been  generally 
downward  since  the  harvesting  of  last 
year's  large  crop.  At  137  the  index  is  11 
points  higher  than  on  March  15  a  year 


ASIATIC  BEETLE  BEING  FOUGHT 

The  Asiatic  beetle  has  been  doing  an 
increasing  amount  of  damage  in  Con- 
necticut and  southern  Long  Island.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  and  this  department 
are  engaged  in  a  cooperative  control 
project  which  is  aimed  especially  at 
reducing  infestations  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  the  insect  was 
discovered  several  years  ago.  The  larva? 
of  the  beetle  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  and  cause  complete 
destruction  of  sod  on  lawns,  and  also 
injure  certain  perennial  plants,  iris, 
peony,  and  phlox  among  them.  The 
Asiatic  beetle  is  related  to  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  its  life  history  is  somewhat 
similar.  In  the  control  project  the  treat- 
ment resorted  to  involved  the  application 
of  carbon-disulphide  emulsion  to  the  soil, 
as  is  done  in  the  control  of  Japanese 
beetle  larva?  in  lawns.  In  all,  366  prop- 
erties covering  about  43  acres  were 
treated.  Thirty-eight  thousand  pounds 
of  concentrated  carbon-disulphide  emul- 
sion and  more  than  800,000  gallons  of 
water  were  used.  The  treatment  of  the 
soil  has  been  very  effective  in  reducing 
the  number  of  grubs  throughout  the  area. 
Several  of  the  parasites  imported  from 


the  Orient  which  are  effective  on  the 
Japanese  beetle  are  also  effective  on  the 
Asiatic  beetle,  and  a  number  of  species 
have  been  released  in  the  heavily  in- 
fested areas  on  Long  Island. 


COTTON-MARKET  NEWS  CONSIDERED 

The  division  of  cotton  marketing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
cently called  to  Washington  three  of  its 
field  representatives  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible development  of  the  market  news 
service  on  cotton.  These  representatives 
were :  George  A.  Dunagin,  in  charge  of 
the  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ben  I.  Busby, 
in  charge  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  J.  G. 
Martin,  in  charge  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
A.  W.  Palmer,  chief  of  the  division,  des- 
ignated these  men  to  act  in  committee 
with  A.  M.  Agelasto  as  chairman.  Mr. 
Agelasto  is  an  assistant  chief  marketing 
specialist  in  the  bureau.  George  L. 
Crawford,  research  marketing  specialist, 
economics  department,  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  came  to 
Washington  to  collaborate  with  the  com- 
mittee. 


TO  ASSIST  IN  HAWAII  EXTENSION 

Madge  J.  Reese,  field  agent  in  home 
demonstration  and  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  for  the  Western  States,  office  of 
cooperative  extension  work,  has  been  in- 
vited by  Director  J.  M.  Westgate  of  the 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
to  visit  the  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  further  development  of 
the  work  there  in  home  economics  and 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  She  will  sail  from 
San  Francisco  April  21  and  spend  about 
three  weeks  on  the  Islands.  She  will  also 
make  such  detailed  studies  as  time  will 
permit  of  how  the  extension  organization 
and  methods  as  developed  on  the  main- 
land may  be  applied  to  the  Island  con- 
ditions, and  will  report  her  suggestions 
to  the  department.  Boys'  and  girls  club 
work  has  been  promoted  by  the  Federal 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Hono- 
lulu for  several  years  and  there  are  now 
approximately  1,500  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled. 


GERMAN  SPINNERS  VISIT  BUREAU 

Fifteen  German  cotton  spinners  spent 
April  11  and  12  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  Washington,  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  cotton  standardiza- 
tion and  cotton  utilization  work.  They 
arrived  in  New  York  April  7.  They  are 
now  on  a  month's  tour  of  the  United 
States,  learning  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  cotton  is  pro- 
duced and  marketed  in  this  country. 
Their  trip  was  arranged  by  L.  V.  Steere, 
representative  of  the  bureau  in  Berlin. 
The  tour  is  including  visits  to  cotton 
plantations,  cotton  markets,  and  ports, 
where  opportunities  are  being  afforded  to 
study  cotton-handling  facilities.  Typical 
American  cotton  mills  will  also  be  in- 
spected. The  group  is  now  in  the  South. 
The  itinerary  includes  southwestern 
points.  The  tour  will  conclude  at  New 
York,  May  9. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Comptroller  General 

Ruling    in   Regard    to   Ckarges    for    Meals    en   Route    to   or 
from  Official  Station 

Paragraph  62  of  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations,  which  regulates 
charges  for  m'eals  en  route  to  or  from  official 
station  on  the  basis  of  fixed  time  limits  of 
arrival  and  departure,  has  received  a  new 
interpretation  in  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  A-21712.  The  case  was 
one  of  an  officer  who  left  bis  office  at  6  a.  m. 
and  bad  breakfast  at  bis  official  station  before 
taking  the  train  at  7.30.  The  charge  for  the 
meal  was  allowed.  The  decision  states  the 
reason  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  time  of  departure  of  this  employee 
from  the  Algiers  depot,  which  is  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  must  be  regarded  as  the  time  of 
departure  from  his  official  station.  See 
paragraph  49  of  travel  regulations. 
Having  left  his  official  station  before  8 
o'clock,  he  was  entitled,  under  paragraph 
62  of  the  regulations,  to  reimbursement 
of  the  expense  incurred  for  breakfast 
taken  after  departure  from  his  home  or 
office,  whether  taken  on  the  train  or  en 
route  to  the  train. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Rbinha&d  Cook,  senior  lay  inspector,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  Febru- 
ary 2,  on  account  of  total  disability,  at  the 
age  of  69.  He  entered  the  department  in 
1891,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  retired, 
a  period  of  more  than  36  years. 

Robert  Benson,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  retired 
March  10,  on  account  of  age,  at  62  years. 
He  entered  the  department  in  1906,  serving 
continuously  in  it  until  retired,  a  period  of 
more  than  21  years. 


FIRE  WEATHER  BEING  STUDIED 

A  study  of  forest  fire  weather  is  one 
of  the  major  projects  which  has  been 
undertaken  lately  by  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  several  States,  to  back  up 
the  fire  protection  efforts  in  this  region. 
A  well  organized  and  trained  corps  of 
forest  fire  fighters  equipped  with  every 
feasible  means  for  prompt  detection  and 
suppression  of  fires  is  not  the  entire 
solution  of  the  fire  problem.  Greater 
efficiency,  in  man  power  and  in  money 
expended,  will  result  when  it  is  possible 
to  predict  conditions  which  cause  danger- 
ous periods  in  forest  lands.  Initiated  in 
1925,  the  fire-weather  investigations  have 
developed  until  there  are  now  four  sta- 
tions where  studies  are  being  made  in 
the  more  important  forest  types  of  the 
Northeast.  These  stations  are  at  Cran- 
berry Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Elk  Lake,  N.  Y. ; 
Petersham,  Mass. ;  and  Smyrna  Mills, 
Me.  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  the  Empire  State  Forest 
Products  Association,  the  Harvard  School 
of  Forestry,  and  the  Maine  Forest  Serv- 
ice all  are  cooperating  with  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  investigations.  It  is  hoped  that  two 
additional  stations  can  be  established, 
one  in  the  pitch  pine-scrub  oak  forest 
type  in  the  Cape  Cod  region  and  one  in 
the  transitional  hardwood  forest  type  of 
southern  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York. 
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IMPROVEMENT  NOTED  IN 
HORSE  AND  MULE  PRICES 


Beginning    of    Rise    Accompanied    by 

Heavy   Fall   Movement   of  Work 

Stock  into  Southern  Markets 

Horses  and  mules,  which  in  1926  were 
worth  relatively  less  than  at  any  time  in 
the  preceding  40  years,  have  at  last  be- 
gun to  advance  in  price.  In  February 
the  farm  price  of  horses  averaged  $4  a 
head  above  the  price  at  the  beginning  of 
1926,  and  was  on  a  higher  level  than  in 
any  February  since  1924.  The  farm 
price  of  mules  began  to  advance  in  Sep- 
tember last.  On  January  15  they  avtr- 
aged  $92  a  head  as  compared  with  $83  a 
head  in  January  of  1927.  This  advance 
accompanied  a  heavy  fall  movement  of 
horses  and  mules  into  southern  markets. 
Receipts  of  horses  and  mules  at  Fort 
Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Atlanta  for  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  totaled  67,469 
compared  with  17,3S8  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1926. 

Although  these  facts  may  not  prove 
that  the  low  point  in  the  cycle  of  horse 
and  mule  prices  has  been  passed,  no  class 
of  livestock  has  been  relatively  lower 
in  price  since  the  war.  From  1918  to 
1924  the  price  of  horses  dropped  more 
than  35  per  cent,  and  low  values  con- 
tinued thereafter  without  much  change 
until  quite  recently.  Simultaneously 
with  the  declining  price  the  production 
declined.  The  census  of  1925  showed  73 
colts  under  two  years  of  age  per  1,000 
horses  and  mules  of  all  ages,  compared 
with  132  colts  in  1920,  a  decline  of  45 
per  cent. 

Data  compiled  by  the  department  show 
that  this  downward  tendency  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  has 
been  in  progress  in  several  States  since 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
In  New  England,  the  number  of  horses 
and  mules  on  farms  totaled  380,000  head 
in  1900;  on  January  1,  1928,  the  number 
was  only  231,000.  In  New  York  and 
Michigan,  horses  and  mules  on  farms  were 
most  numerous  in  1914,  when  the  total 
was  1,260,000.  In  the  same  region  this 
year  the  number  was  only  830,000. 

In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  peak 
was  reached  in  1916,  with  1,650,000  head, 
compared  with  1,403,000  head  on  January 
1  of  this  year.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
1914  was  the  high  year,  when  those 
States  had  1,921,000  horses  and  mules  on 
farms;  on  January  1,  this  year,  they  had 
only  1,198,000.  Illinois  had  1,659,000 
horses  and  mules  in  1913,  compared  with 
1,045,000  this  year.  Iowa's  peak  year 
was  1913,  when  there  were  1,674,000 
horses  and  mules  on  farms  as  compared 
with  1,170,000  this  year. 

In  the  South  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  occurred 
later  than  in  the  Middle  West  and  North- 
east. Texas  and  Oklahoma  had  their 
greatest  number  of  horses  and  mules  in 
1920,  when  the  total  was  3,010,000.  In 
the  same  States  this  year  the  number  was 
2,644,000.  Also,  1920  was  the  peak  year 
in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  On  the  Pa- 
cific slope  and  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  the  peak  year  was  1917. 


Substitution  of  mechanical  power  for 
work  animals  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  important  factor  in  accounting  for 
the  decrease  in  numbers  of  the  latter. 
Tractors  on  farms  in  1925  numbered 
506,000,  or  more  than  double  the  number 
in  1920.  The  increase  was  particularly 
great  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the 
Lake  States,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  California.  In  these  States  in- 
dustrial competition  for  the  labor  supply 
seems  to  have  been  a  factor  in  inducing 
farmers  to  mechanize  their  operations. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  department  that 
the  decrease  in  number  of  horses  and 
mules  from  1920  to  1925  released  for 
other  uses  about  9,500,000  acres  of  land 
formerly  required  for  feed  grains,  hay, 
and  pasture. 

The  mechanization  process  has  gone  on 
so  low  that  a  very  considerable  further 
cereal-producing  regions.  This  has  in- 
creased the  competitive  advantage  of 
these  regions  and  may  have  compelled 
other  regions  to  cut  down  their  feed  pro- 
duction somewhat.  Indirectly,  the  shift 
to  engine  power  may  have  tended  to 
diminish  the  number  of  horses  and  mules 
required  on  farms  even  in  regions  where 
the  substitution  of  engine  power  for  ani- 
mal power  has  not  been  particularly 
great.  Mules  have  resisted  the  tendency 
to  displacement  better  than  horses. 
Mule  prices  did  not  decline  as  early  or  as 
much  as  horse  prices. 

The  prices  of  work  animals  are  still 
so  low  that  a  very  considerable  further 
increase  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
production  of  them  for  sale  attractive  as 
a  farm  enterprise.  The  increase  in  the 
use  of  engine  power  on  farms  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  horse  and  mule  power.  Farm- 
ers who  buy  tractors  do  not  immediately 
get  rid  of  the  work  stock  that  the  new 
source  of  power  might  theoretically  sup- 
plant. The  animals  they  retain  in  ex- 
cess of  their  actual  requirements  consti- 
tute an  important  reserve  which  might 
come  into  the  market  under  the  stimulus 
of  favorable  prices. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  an 
inducement  will  exist  shortly  to  increase 
horse  and  mule  production.  Continua- 
tion of  the  present  number  of  colts  an- 
nually produced  will  reduce  the  total 
number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms,  be- 
cause the  production  does  not  suffice 
for  replacements.  Apparently  the  birth 
rate  of  horses  and  mules  has  become 
pretty  well  stabilized  at  present  levels, 
and  the  precipitate  decline  from  1920  to 
1926  has  been  checked.  Yet,  the  replace- 
ment problem  remains,  and  the  depart- 
ment believes  an  acute  shortage  of  work 
animals  on  farms  will  develop  within  the 
next  few  years.  To  what  extent  horse 
power  may  be  further  affected  by  an  in- 
crease in  mechanical  power  can  not  be 
foreseen.  But  the  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  work  animals  has  reached  a  point 
which  makes  an  upward  reaction  almost 
inevitable.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  horse 
will  ever  be  entirely  displaced  on  farms. 
Probably  at  least  one  team  will  always 
be  necessary  on  most  farms. 

Farmers  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in 
breeding  mares  to  replace  their  own  work 
stock,  or  in  buying  young  horses,  if  avail- 
able at  present  prices,  to  lessen  the  need 
of  replacements  later  if  prices  should  go 
to  higher  levels. 


NEW  BOOKS 

By  Experiment  Station  People 


TECHNICAL  WRITING  OF  FARM  AND 
HOME.  By  F.  W.  Beckman,  for  15  years 
head  of  the  department  of  technical  journal- 
ism at  Iowa  State  College  and  now  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Farmer's  Wife,  St.  Paul; 
Harry  E.  O'Brien,  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  journalism,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; and  Prof.  Blair  Converse,  present  head 
of  the  department  of  technical  journalism,, 
and  bulletin  editor,  Iowa  State  College.  P. 
ltTt,  the  Journalism  Publishing  Company, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Written  by  three  men  with  a  combined 
teaching  experience  of  more  than  30  years. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  in  the  extension  held  whose  duties  re- 
quire them  to  write,  but  who  have  had  little 
or  no  training  in  the  technique  of  preparing 
news  and  magazine  articles.  The  authors 
have  had  extensive  practical  experience  in 
agricultural  publicity.  The  book  takes  up  in 
succession  the  writing  problem,  sources  of 
neAvs,  meeting  and  interview  stories,  short 
informational  and  experience  stories,  the  mag- 
azine feature  article,  finding  subjects  for 
feature  articles,  feature  story  style,  writing 
of  women's  interests,  photographs  and  illus- 
trations, getting  the  story  published,  publicity 
and  publicity  relationships.  It  is  written  in 
clear,  interesting  style.  Readers  of  The  Of- 
ficial Record  who  regard  the  press  as  a 
powerful  ally  in  their  work,  but  who  feel 
themselves  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
press  and  the  technique  of  writing  for  it, 
should  find  this  book  valuable. 


LAW  NOT  CONCERNED  WITH  WEATHER 

How  does  weather  affect  the  law  of 
contracts?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
asked  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  produce  agency  act. 
Weather  affects  the  law  not  at  all,  says 
the  bureau.  When  produce  is  sold  to  a 
dealer  in  a  market,  the  fact  that  a  change 
in  weather  conditions  interferes  with  the 
sale  of  the  produce  does  not,  of  itself, 
justify  the  buyer  in  rejecting  the  ship- 
ment. If  the  produce  meets  the  speci- 
fications, the  contract  is  binding.  Re- 
jections of  produce  should  be  supported 
by  official  Government  inspections,  for 
the  protection  of  both  buyer  and  shipper. 
Shippers  should  utilize  all  facilities  to 
protect  their  interests.  When  rejected 
produce  is  handled  on  account,  the  prod- 
uce agency  act  requires  accurate  ac- 
counting. Complaints  of  failure  to 
account  correctly  may  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
all  papers  relating  to  the  case  must  be 
submitted  with  the  complaint. 


The  New  Hampshire  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  reported  to  the  department  re- 
cently that  it  expected  to  launch  a  direct- 
mail  selling  campaign  urging  hay  and 
grain  dealers  of  the  State  to  handle  hay 
grown  in  New  Hampshire.  Circular  let- 
ters were  to  be  distributed  to  the  trade 
carrying  names  and  addresses  of  indi- 
viduals having  hay  for  sale,  quantities 
offered,  descriptions  of  hay,  and  prices. 


Four  Virginia  counties  recently  made 
appropriations  for  the  employment  of 
home  demonstration  agents — Chesterfield 
and  Franklin,  effective  April  1,  and  Rock- 
ingham and  Montgomery,  effective  July 
1.  Two  other  counties,  Halifax  and  Staf- 
ford, recently  appropriated  for  home  dem- 
onstration work  for  four  years. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


TIMBER  GROWING  AND  LOGGING  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
LAKE   STATES.      (Department  Bulletin   1496-D.)      By 

Raphael   Zon,    director    Lake    States    Forest 

Experiment     Station.     P.     64,     fig.,     plates. 

February  1928. 

The  forest  problem  in  the  Lake  States  must 
be  worked  out  on  the  lands  now  in  private 
ownership,  and  must  deal  largely  with  second- 
growth  timber  and  nonrestocking  cut-over 
land.  For  the  industries  which  require  timber 
reserves,  these  lands,  if  properly  managed  to 
provide  a  growing  timber  crop,  can  be  made 
just  as  valuable  reserves  as  stands  of  mature 
timber.  The  best  known  practices  of  timber 
growing  and  logging  in  the  Lake  States  region 
to  make  forest  lands  productive  and  insure 
perpetual  renewal  of  timber  crops  are  pre- 
sented in  this  bulletin.  The  principal  steps 
include  fireproofing  the  woods  by  slash  burn- 
ing, etc.  ;  keeping  fire  out  thereafter  by  protec- 
tive organization  ;  and  good  forest  management 
on  the  sustained-yield  basis.  The  publication 
is  designed  as  a  manual  of  actual  practice  in 
the  Lake  States  region,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  of  good  forest  management  and  pro- 
tection are  given  in  detail.  The  introduction 
is  by  Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

PArLADICHLOROBENZENE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
FOR  PEACH-BORER  CONTROL.  (Technical  BalletiH 
58-T.)  By  Oliver  I.  Snapp,  associate  ento- 
mologist, and  Charles  H.  Alden,  assistant 
entomoligst,  division  of  deciduous  fruit  in- 
sects. Bureau  of  Entomology.  P.  40,  figs. 
March  1928. 

A  technical  publication,  giving  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  paradichlorobenzene  experi- 
ments, with  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
which  were  conducted  in  the  Georgia  peach 
belt  in  1921-1926.  Those  engaged  in  research 
work  especially  in  fruit-insect  control,  exten- 
sion workers,  and  those  called  upon  to  give 
recommendations  in  fruit  pest  control  will  be 
interested  in  the  results  reported  in  this 
bulletin.  One  of  the  chief  conclusions  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  the  experiments  is  that 
paradichlorobenzene  is  unsafe  to  use  for 
peach-borer  control,  on  1,  2,  and  3  year-old 
peach  trees  in  the  South,  but  safe,  when 
properly  applied,  on  trees  4  years  of  age  or 
older.  The  recommendations  given,  while 
based  on  conditions  in  Georgia,  are  applicable 
to  other  Southern  States. 

C0Y0TILL0  (KARWINSKIA  HUMBOLDTIANA)  AS  A 
POISONOUS      PLANT.      (Technical      Bulletin      29-T.) 

By  C.  Dwight  Marsh,  associate  physiologist 
in  charge  of  investigations  of  stock  poison- 
ing bv  plants,   Bureau  of  Animal   Industry, 
and  others.     P.  27,  figs.     February  1928. 
This  plant  produces  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
guinea   pigs,    chickens,    and   possibly    in    other 
animals,  a  peculiar  form  of  paralysis,  and  ordi- 
narily   the    symptoms    do   not    appear    until    a 
considerable  time  after  the  feeding.     Results  of 
experiments  are  described  in  the  bulletin.    The 
information     is     presented     in     semitechnical 
form.     The  bulletin  is  intended  primarily  for 
livestock  owners,   botanists,   and  investigators 
of  stock-poisoning  plants.     It  clears  up  many 
theories  and  reports  concerning  the  poisoning 
of  livestock  by  coyotillo. 

FEEDING  CATTLE  FOR  BEEF.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1549-F.)  By  W.  H.  Black,  animal  husband- 
man, animal  husbandry  division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  P.  17,  figs.  February 
1928. 

This  publication,  intended  for  farmers,  con- 
tains practical  information  on  methods  of 
feeding  beef  cattle  in  a  manner  that  will 
most  fully  utilize  farm-grown  crops  and  rough- 
ages. Feeding  cattle  for  beef  favors  diversi- 
fication in  agriculture  and  makes  possible  a 
well-balanced  distribution  of  labor  throughout 
the  year.  Reference  tables  show  methods  for 
adapting  rations  to  animals  of  various  ages 
and  weights.  The  bulletin  also  points  out 
the  Importance  of  proper  selection  of  feeder 
cattle ;  skill  in  this  part  of  the  enterprise  has 
much  to  do  with  success  in  beef-cattle  feeding. 

IMPROVING  DAIRY  HERDS.     (Leaflet  19-L.)     By  J.  B. 

Parker,  associate  dairy  husbandman,  Bureau 

of    Dairy    Industry.     P.    4,    figs.     February 

1928. 

This  leaflet,  written  in  popular  style,  is 
Intended  for  farmers,  county  agents,  and  ex- 
tension workers.  It  deals  with  the  need  for 
improvement  of  herds,  and  discusses  the  fol- 
lowing  essential    factors :     Keeping    feed   and 


production  records,  culling  the  low  producers, 
feeding  according  to  production,  and  using 
good  proved  sires. 

CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  CALF.  (Leaflet  20-L)  By 
J.  B.  Shepherd,  associate  dairy  husband- 
man. Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  P.  8,  figs. 
March  1928. 

This  leaflet,  written  in  popular  style,  gives 
information  on  the  raising  of  the  calf  from 
birth  to  6  months  of  age.  The  care  of  the 
new-born  calf,  different  methods  of  feeding, 
and  management  practices  which  insure 
health  and  vigor  in  the  calf,  are  discussed. 
This  publication  is  intended  primarily  for 
farmers,  4— H  club  members,  and  extension 
workers  generally. 

PREPARATION  OF  EASTERN  GRAPES  FOR  MARKET. 
(Farmers'  Bulletia  1558-F.)  By  B.  E.  Shaffer, 
formerly  investigator  in  marketing.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  P.  18,  figs. 
March  1928. 

Describes  the  methods  of  harvesting,  pack- 
ing, and  handling  which  have  been  employed 
with  success  by  commercial  growers  in  various 
important  producing  sections  of  the  East. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  56,  No.  1. 
January  1928.     P.  1-34,  il. 

SPECIAL    ARTICLES  : 

The  climate  of  China.     C.  E.  Koeppe  and 

X.  H.  Bangs. 
M.     A.     Giblett     on     line-squalls.     A.     J. 

Henry. 
Horton    and    Grunsky    on    the    hydrology 

of  the  Great  Lakes.     A.  J.  Henry. 
Tornado  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  19, 

1928.     W.  B.  Schlomer. 
Tornadoes  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  19, 

1928.     J.  L.  Kendall. 
A    midwinter    shower    in    North    Dakota. 

W.  J.  Berry. 
Meteorological      summary      for      southern 

South  America,  December  1927.     J.  B. 

Navarrete. 
Meteorological    summary    for    Brazil,    De- 
cember   1927.     F.    Souza. 

SOIL    SURVEY    OF    CLERMONT    COUNTY,    OHIO.     By 

Arthur  E.  Taylor  (in  charge)  and  Ivan 
Hodson.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  G.  W.  Conrev,  William 
Craig,  and  B.  D.  Morgan.  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  p.  715-748.  fig.,  maps. 
(From  Field  Operations  Soils,  1923.) 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  58,  No.  6, 
April  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  th^ni  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

Tbis  department  has  none  of  these  publications  for 
distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  the  stations  are 
located  in  the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below. 

Effect  of  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  acid 
phosphate  upon  maturity  and  yield  of  let- 
tuce. F.  J.  Crider.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui. 
121.  p.  118-142,  10  figs.  July,  1927.) 
Tucson. 

The  digestibility  and  metabolizable  energy  of 
soybean  products  for  sheep.  T.  S.  Hamil- 
ton, H.  H.  Mitchell,  and  W.  G.  Kammlade. 
(IUinois  Sta.  Bui.  303,  p.  238-295.  Mar., 
1928.)      Urbana. 

A  poultry  survey  in  Kansas.  L.  F.  Pavne 
and  H.  H.  Steup.  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  245, 
52   p.,    9   figs.     Jan.,    1928.)      Manhattan. 

The  control  of  sorghum  kernel  smut  and  the 
effect  of  seed  treatments  on  vitality  of 
sorghum  seed.  C.  0.  Johnston  and  L.  E. 
Melchers.  (Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  22,  37 
p.     Feb.,  1928.)      Manhattan. 


Grape  growing  in  Kansas.  R.  J.  Barnett 
(Kansas  Sta.  Ore.  134.  32  p.,  9  figs.  Jan., 
1928.)      Manhattan. 

Infectious  abortion  of  cattle.  C.  H.  Kitsel- 
man.  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  135,  11  p.  Feb.. 
1928.)      Manhattan. 

Killing  field  bindweed  with  sodium  chlorate. 
W.  L.  Latshaw  and  J.  W.  Zahnley.  (Kan- 
sas Sta.  Circ.  136,  15  p.,  10  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Manhattan. 

Oats  and  barley  in  central  Montana.  R.  W. 
May.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  209.  24  p.,  8  figs. 
Oct.,  1927.)      Bozeman. 


COUNTY  AGENT  PUBLISHES  REPORT 

"  To  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Marion  County's  agriculture," 
County  Agricultural  Agent  C.  Henry. 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  addresses  a  printed 
account  of  developments  on  the  county's 
agricultural  program  for  1927,  his  annual 
report  for  the  year.  The  report  is  bul- 
letin size,  47  pages,  and  generously  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  demonstra- 
tion activities  in  the  county.  It  contains 
a  directory  of  Marion  County  organiza- 
tions which  are  cooperating  with  the  ex- 
tension service  in  promoting  the  agri- 
cultural program ;  and  chapters  on  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work ;  dairy,  animal,  and 
poultry  husbandry ;  soils ;  field  crops ; 
greenhouse  and  truck  crops ;  community 
and  miscellaneous  activities ;  and  also 
gives  some  information  on  Marion 
County  agriculture. 


SOUTH  SELLING  CATTLE  TO  NORTH 

As  Dr.  R.  A.  Ramsay,  chief  of  the 
tick-eradication  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  was  registering  at  a 
hotel  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  recently,  the 
man  ahead  of  him  told  the  clerk  that 
he  wanted  four  rooms  for  four  men  for 
about  three  weeks.  "  He  is  a  cow  buyer," 
the  clerk  later  told  Doctor  Ramsay. 
"  He  is  buying  cows  to  fill  out  dairy 
herds  in  the  North.  It  seems  that  the 
northern  dairies  can  no  longer  get  re- 
placement cows  from  the  West.  This 
man  bought  6  carloads  of  cows  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  now  he  says  he  is  going 
to  buy  and  ship  out  10  more  carloads  for 
dairy  stock."  This  little  piece  of  cattle 
information  aroused  Doctor  Ramsay's 
curiosity  as  to  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
Mississippi  was  supplying  to  other 
States.  Investigation  showed  him  that 
last  year  Mississippi  farmers  sold,  for 
shipment  out  of  the  State,  20,722  cattle, 
more  than  800  carloads,  for  dairy  and 
breeding  purposes.  A  while  after  that 
Doctor  Ramsay  addressed  a  convention 
of  southern  livestock  men  in  Memphis 
and  he  touched  upon  the  above  exper- 
ience at  Jackson.  "  Is  this  little  indus- 
try not  worth  developing?"  he  said. 
"  Freedom  from  ticks  has  made  good  milk 
machines  of  these  southern  cows  so  that 
northern  dairymen  could  afford  to  use 
them  to  manufacture  expensive  feed  into 
milk.  But  you  can't  imagine  northern 
dairymen  buying  tick-exhausted  cows  by 
the  carload." 


The  county  agents  of  Arkansas  as- 
sisted farmers  in  obtaining  505  purebred 
dairy  bulls  in  1927.  The  amount  of  but- 
terfat  now  being  sold  is  2,663  per  cent 
more  than  was  sold  15  years  ago  when 
county  agents  first  began  to  assist  in 
dairy  development  work  in  the  State. 
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FARMERS  HANDLE  CROPS 
TO  DEFEAT  CORN  BORER 


Modify  Systems  to  Keep  Pest  in  Check — 
Serious  Damage  by  Insect  Con- 
fined to  Limited  Areas 

Many  farmers  in  the  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan  invaded  by  the  European  corn 
borer  are  modifying  their  methods  of 
handling  their  corn  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing the  borer  in  check,  and  some  are 
going  so  far  as  to  consider  reducing  the 
corn  acreage,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
reports  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  an  economist  of 
the  division  of  farm  management,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Some 
farmers  in  these  two  States  reduced  their 
corn  acreage  in  1927  because  of  the 
borer.  This  cut  in  acreage  in  1927  was 
due  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  very  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  do  the  clean-up 
work  until  a  late  date  and  increased  the 
amount  of  labor  that  would  have  been 
necessary  under  normal  conditions,  says 
Mr.  Tapp. 

No  general  areas  in  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan have  been  injured  seriously  by  the 
borer.  Serious  injury  has  been  limited 
to  comparatively  few  fields  bordering 
Lake  Erie,  but  the  extra  labor  involved 
in  borer  control  is  likely  to  cause  some 
shifting  of  cropping  methods.  The  extent 
to  which  such  shifts  are  made,  Mr.  Tapp 
believes,  will  depend  mainly  on  two 
things:  (1)  The  advantage  of  corn  over 
other  crops,  either  as  a  feed  crop  or  as 
a  crop  for  sale,  and  (2)  the  ease  or  dif- 
ficulty with  which  methods  of  corn  pro- 
duction may  be  modified  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  borer  infestation  reaching  an 
amount  to  cause  serious  commercial 
damage. 

In  northeastern  Ohio  and  east-central 
Michigan  the  control  problem  is  greatly 
simplified  by  the  prevailing  methods  of 
corn  growing.  The  acreage  to  each  farm 
averages  small.  It  is  the  rule  to  plow 
corn  land  for  following  crops,  and,  per- 
haps most  important,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  corn  is  cut  and  much  of  it  is  either 
shredded  or  put  into  the  silo,  which  are 
practices  recommended  for  keeping  the 
borer  under  control. 


FLUOSILICATE  CONTROLS  BEETLE 

Striped  blister  beetles  appear  in  large 
numbers  on  soy  beans  in  May  and  June, 
after  passing  the  winter  in  the  larval 
stage.  These  insects  are  slender  and 
from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch  long.  The 
bodies  are  tan  and  three  black  stripes 
run  lengthwise  on  each  wing.  These 
beetles  have  a  habit  of  huddling  to- 
gether on  leaves,  so  closely  that  they 
resemble  a  swarm  of  bees.  If  not  con- 
trolled they  will  strip  the  leaves  from 
the  plants,  which  then  become  stunted. 
A  very  effective  agency  in  control  is 
sodium  fluosilicate,  applied  in  dust  form. 
If  control  is  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  beetles  appear  in  the  field,  5 
pounds  of  the  chemical  per  acre  are  suffi- 
cient, but  if  the  beetles  have  scattered 
to  any  great  extent  15  pounds  may  be 
necessary.  Sodium  fluosilicate  can  be 
applied  with  a  hand  duster,  and  at  any 


time  of  the  day.  The  beetles  get  the 
chemical  on  their  feet  and  are  poisoned 
by  raking  their  feet  through  their  mouths 
to  get  the  stuff  off.  Most  of  the  beetles 
die  within  24  hours  after  dusting  and  in 
two  days  practically  every  one  is  dead. 


CIGARETTE  GREAT  FIRE  HAZARD 

According  to  certain  figures,  burned  or 
burning  cigarettes  are  discarded  in  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  170,000  a 
minute,  90,000,000,000  a  year.  Ignition 
tests  made  with  pads  of  dry  grass  showed 
that  a  burning  cigarette  butt  would  start 
a  fire  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  a 
wind  velocity  of  3  to  4  miles  an  hour. 
The  cigarette  is  one  of  the  greatest  fire 
hazards  the  forester  knows.  A  trifling 
fraction  of  the  enormous  number  of  butts 
discarded  is  enough  to  do  immeasurable 
damage. 


NEW  FILM  ON  CLUB  WORK  RELEASED 

How  Tom  West's  dream  came  true  at 
the  National  4-H  camp  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  year  is  shown  in  "  Carry  On !," 
the  latest  film  on  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  released  by  the  department.  In 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  picture  Tommy 
is  shown  as  a  6-year-old  boy  on  a  ranch 
in  the  far  West,  wondering  about  a  news- 
paper cartoon  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  asking 
his  mother  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
him.  The  dream  that  this  episode  en- 
genders comes  true  when  Tom,  10  years 
later,  as  a  representative  of  his  State  at 
the  National  4-H  camp,  visits  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  comes  to  a  realization 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  of  this 
republic.  The  picture  is  in  two  reels.  It 
is  a  contribution  of  the  extension  service. 
Copies  of  department  films  are  available 
for  loan  without  charge  other  than  cost 
of  transportation,  which  must  be  assumed 
by  the  borrowers.  Prospective  users 
should  apply  for  bookings  to  the  office  of 
motion  pictures,  the  department,  Wash- 
ington. 


The  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  the  extension  service  of  Louis- 
iana State  University  are  cooperating 
with  the  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  a  market-news  service  at  New  Orleans. 
The  first  daily  bulletin  was  issued  April 
2,  covering  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  and 
string  beans.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  to 
farmers  whose  names  are  furnished  by 
county  agents,  and  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  parishes  which  were 
flooded  by  the  Mississippi  and  in  which 
the  Red  Cross  has  furnished  seed  for 
crops. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  Navy  Department  recently 
wrote  to  the  Weather  Bureau  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  weather  service  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  the  gir  :it  Navy 
dirigible  Los  Angeles  on  its  recent  trip 
from  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
Panama.  Commander  Rosendahl  of  the 
Los  Angeles  said  that  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Weather  Bureau  on  the 
flight  was  of  great  value. 


COOPERATIVE  BUYING  INCREASES 

So  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  selling  end  of  the  farmers'  coopera- 
tive movement  that  some  of  its  other 
aspects  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 
Cooperative  buying,  for  example,  takes 
care  of  several  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  farmers'  purchases  annu- 
ally. Many  associations  handling  cream, 
cheese,  and  fruit  buy  supplies  used  in 
preparing  their  products  for  market. 
Such  purchases  are  not  at  present  re- 
corded in  the  statistics  of  cooperative  buy- 
ing. At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers' 
business  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  co- 
operative buying.  Out  of  10,803  asso- 
ciations listed  in  the  department  records. 
5,386  reported  cooperative  purchases  last 
year.  Among  the  commodities  purchased 
were  feeds,  fuel,  containers,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, building  materials,  fencing,  im- 
plements and  machinery,  hardware, 
spraying  material,  and  general  merchan- 
dise. Some  associations  specialize  in  pur- 
chasing things  required  for  production  on 
the  farm.  Business  of  this  kind  is  in- 
creasing. Many  important  activities  car- 
ried on  by  farmers'  associations  can  not 
be  measured  in  purchases  and  sales.  A1J 
told,  there  are  more  than  69,000  agricul- 
tural associations  in  the  United  States. 
Among  them  are  educational  associations, 
production  associations,  credit  societies, 
rural  telephone  companies,  and  mutual 
fire  insurance  agencies.  Fire  insurance 
particularly  is  an  important  business  car- 
ried cooperatively  bv  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  farmers'  mu- 
tual associations  cany  fire  risks  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000,000,000  annually. 


BIG  STRAWBERRY  CROP  EXPECTED 

If  this  year's  200,000  acres  of  straw- 
berries yield  as  large  a  crop  as  early  re- 
ports indicate,  growers  and  shippers  will 
have  to  use  special  care  in  grading,  pack- 
ing, and  distribution  to  make  a  profit 
on  the  crop.  Production  will  depend 
largely  on  weather  conditions,  of  course, 
but  at  present  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  record  crop  of  342,000,000  quarts 
last  season  may  be  exceeded  this  year. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  is- 
sued a  special  7-page  mimeographed 
summary  entitled  "  Strawberries  in 
1928."  This  summary  combines  nu- 
merous statistical  tables  with  a  brief  text 
discussing  the  1928  prospects.  Copies 
can  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  depart- 
ment, Washington. 


A  commission  company  has  put  into 
operation  between  California  ports  and 
New  York  City  a  refrigerator  boat  which 
delivers  California  perishables  in  New 
York  Harbor  in  14  to  16  days.  Cauli- 
flower and  certain  kinds  of  potatoes 
shipped  in  this  vessel  have  arrived  in 
New  York  in  perfect  condition.  The 
potatoes  move  on  a  rate  of  $16  per  ton, 
which  is  50  cents  a  sack  under  railway 
rates.  It  is  reported  that  this  boat  is 
booked  to  capacity  in  the  season  when  it 
runs  and  that  other  boats  of  the  type  are 
being  built. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBARY  ACCESSIONS 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

Bellido.  Luis.  El  nuevo  matadero  y  mercado 
de  ganados.  Madrid.  Imprenta  municipal, 
1918. 

Horton,  D.  H.  Everyday  problems  of  the 
poultry  man.  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  T..  State  institute  of  applied  agricul- 
ture, 1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Abrial,    CI.  Manuel    pratique   pour   la    culture 

des   plantes   medicinales    en   France.     Paris, 

Bailliere.  1928. 
Llovd.     J.     W.  Muskmelon     production.     New 

York,  Orange  Judd.  1928. 
Kupper,      Walter.  Das      kakteentrach.     Berlin- 

Westend.  Gartenschonheit,  1928. 
Tukev.  H.  B.  The  pear  and  its  culture.     New 

York,  Orange  Judd.  192S. 
Warren.  G.  F.   [&  others.]    The  apple  situation 

in     New    York     State.     Ithaca,     New     York 

State  college  of  agriculture  [1927  7] 
Waugh,     F.     A.  Hardy     shrubs.      New     York. 

Orange  Judd.  1928. 
Wilson.  E.  H.  More  aristocrats  of  the  garden. 

Boston,  Stratford  co.,  1928. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Companhia  de  Mocarnbique.  Memorandum 
■with  respect  to  cotton  in  the  territory  of 
Manica  and  Sofala.  Tr.  from  the  Portu- 
guese.    London.  Whitehead.  Morris.  1906. 

Eichinger.   A.   Mais.   Hamburg.   Bangert.    1926. 

Fruwirth.  Karl.  Hopfenbau  und  hopfenbe- 
handlung.     Ed.  3.     Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 

FOOD..  COOKERY 

Le  Bouedec.  Marie.  Les  vitamines  du  lait. 
Paris,  Librairie  Le  Frangois,  1926. 

California.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  State  fish  ex- 
change. Five  hundred  ways  to  cook  Cali- 
fornia, sea  food.     Sacramento,  1927. 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  interior.  Natural  re- 
sources intelligence  service.  Edible  gela- 
tine, with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  raw  materials.  Ottavra, 
1927.     Mimeographed. 

MOTION    PICTURES 

McKav,  H.  C.  The  handbook  of  motion  picture 
photography.     New  York.  Falk.  1927. 

ENGINEERING,,    IRRIGATION 

Higgins.  George.  Water  channels.  London, 
Lock-wood.  1927. 

Leete.  F.  A.  Regulation  of  rivers  without 
embankments  as  applied  in  the  training 
works  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rangoon 
Riv^r.    Burma.     London.    Lockwood.    1924. 

Tottenham.  P.  M  The  irrigation  service,  its 
organization  and  administration.  Cairo, 
Ministry   of  public  works.   1927. 

Wilev.  C-'C.  Principles  of  highway  engineer- 
ing.    New    York.    McGraw-Hill.    1928. 


Asbbrook,      F.      G.     Fur-farming     for      profit. 

New  York,  Macmillan.  1928. 
Bauke.   Leopold.     Neue   tierbeobachtungen  von 

dr.    Th.    Zell    [pseud. ~\     Ed.    10.     Stuttgart, 

Kosmos,  1919. 
Danske-fugle :     organ  for  Dansk   ornithologisk 

central,     aarg.  1-8 ;    1920-1927.     Yiborg. 

NATURE    STT7DT 

Palmer,  E.  L.  Field  book  of  nature  study. 
Ed.    3.     Ithaca,   N.   Y.,    Comstock,    1927. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Hueppe.  F.  A.  T.  Die  methoden  der  bakterien- 
forschung.  Ed.  2.  Wiesbaden,  Kreidel, 
1885. 

BOTANY,,    FORESTRY 

Mattoon,  W.  R.,  and  Phillips,  G.  R.  Forest 
trees  of  Oklahoma,  [n.  p..  1927]  (Okla- 
homa. Forest  commission.  Publication  no. 
1). 

Voss.  Andreas.  Botanisches  hilfs-  und  wor- 
terbuch.     Ed.  7.     Berlin.  Parey,  1927. 

ECONOMICS 

Brunker,  E.  G.  Safeguarding :  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does.  London,  Free  trade  union, 
1927. 

Buck.  J.  L.  Farm  ownership  and  tenancv  in 
China.  Shanghai,  National  Christian  coun- 
cil, Committee  on  Christianizing  the  eco- 
nomic order   [1927?] 


Colorado.  State  agricultural  college.  Ex- 
tension service.  An  agricultural  program 
for  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado.  Bv 
Thos.  H.  Summers  and  E.  D.  Smith.  Fort 
Collins,  1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Treasury.  Committee  on  national 
debt  and  taxation.  Minutes  of  evidence  . . . 
and  appendices.     London,  1927. 

Hungary.  Konigl.  ungar.  ackerbauminister. 
Die  landwirtschaftliche  produktion  der  welt 
in  jahre  1927.  Budapest,  1927.  (Konigl. 
ungar.  ackerbauminister.  Veroffentlichun- 
gen.     1927,  nr.  4) 

Mendieta  y  Nunez,  Lucio.  EI  problema  agra- 
rio  de  Mexico.     Ed.  2.     Mexico,  1926. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Gibb.  R.  S.  A  farmer's  fiftv  years  in  Lauder- 
dale.    Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1927. 

LOST   BOOK 

The  following  book  belonging  to  the  Library 
cannot  be  found.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
anyone  having  information  in  regard  to  it  will 
report  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  Main  Library  : 

Landwirtschaftliche  jahrbucher.  vol. 
33.  1904. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Crosby.  M.  A.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Boosting  Johnson  grass  hay  yields.  Pro- 
gressive^ Farmer.  Georgia-Alabama  edition. 
Mar.   24,    1928.   p.    380. 

Galpin,  C.  J.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Re- 
cent losses  in  farm  population.  Wallaces" 
Farmer,  Mar.   9,   1928. 

Slocum.  R.  R.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Transportation  of  live  poultry.  National 
Humane  Review,   Mar.   1928,   p.   20. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Con- 
sider the  crow.  Forest  and  Stream,  vol.  98. 
no.  4,  p.  210-211.  235.     April  192S. 

Jackson.  Hartley  H.  T.  (Biological  Survey). 
Notes  on  the  summer  birds  of  Door  Penin- 
sula, Wisconsin,  and  adjacent  islands. 
Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad.  Sciences.  Arts,  and 
Letters,  vol.  23.  p.  639-665.  illus.  Janu- 
ary 1928. 

McAtee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey i.  "Biologi- 
cal Species  "  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
sect taxonomist.  Proceedings  Entomologi- 
cal Society  Washington,  vol.  30,  p.  3S-39. 
February  1928. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  An  elec- 
trically heated  Abderhalden  drier.  Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 
March,    192S.      Vol.    19,   page   306. 

True,  A.  C.  (Extension  Service).  Extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Journal  of  the  American  Association  of 
Universitv  Women,  vol  21.  no.  3.  pp.  79-80. 
April,  192S. 

O'Brien,  Ruth  (Home  Economics).  Can  the 
Federal  bureaus  help  the  home  buyer? 
Problems  of  the  Household  Buyer.  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  conference  organized  by  the 
department  of  home  economics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  December  2-3.  1927.  [Mimeo- 
graphed.] 

Brooks,  C.  (Plant  Industry).  Essential  facts 
in  the  storage  of  apples.  Transactions 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  17. 
pp.  31-36.      1928. 

Hubert,  E.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Blister  rust 
situation.  Timberman.  vol.  29,  no.  5.  pp. 
50.     March.  1928. 

Rose,  D.  H.,  and  Hurd-Karrer,  A.  M.  (Plant 
Industry).  Differential  staining  of  special- 
ized cells  in  Begonia  with  indicators.  Plant 
Phvsiology,  vol.  2,  pp.  441-453.  October. 
1927. 

Weiss,  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Overproduction: 
Of  potatoes  and  of  research.  American 
Potato  Journal,  vol.  5,  no.  2.  pp.  3—6. 
February,  1928. 

Barger.  J.  A.  I  Animal  Industry).  Tubercu- 
losis eradication  work  in  the  Central 
States.  Jrn.,  Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn..  v.  72. 
no.  6  (n.  s.  v.  25),  p.  842-845.  March. 
1928. 

Day,  L.  E.  (Animal  Industry).  Skin  lesions 
in  tuberculin-reacting  cattle.  Ibid.,  p.  782- 
787. 
Giltner.  L.  T.  (Animal  Industry).  Anaplas- 
mosis  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Ibid.. 
p.  919-928. 
Hall.  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  The  treat- 
ment of  mange  in  dogs.  North  Amer.  Vet., 
v.  9,  no.  3,  p.  49-50.     March.  1928. 


McDonald,  W.  A.  (Animal  Industry).  Tick 
eradication  methods  found  successful  in 
Arkansas.  Jrn.,  Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v. 
72,  no.  6  (n.  s.  v.  25).  p.  940-943.  March, 
1928. 

Rich.  T.  S.  (Animal  Industry).  Practical 
method  of  eliminating  tuberculosis  from 
farm  poultry  flocks.     Ibid.,  p.  787-792. 

Stiles.  G.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  [Anaplas- 
mosis  of  cattle  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.] 
Ibid.,   p.   928-930. 

Still.  S.  H.  ( Animal  Industry).  Completion 
of  tick  eradication  in  the  Old  Dominion 
State.     Ibid.,  p.  938-940. 

Wight,  A.  E.  (Animal  Industry).  A  general 
survey  of  the  national  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work.     Ibid.,  p.  S64-874. 

Price.  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Dust 
menaces  industrial  plants.  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering.  Vol.  35,  No.  3. 
March.    1928. 

Jacob.  K.  D..  and  Reynolds.  D.  S.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  The  reduction  of  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  by  carbon.  The  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.     Vol.  XL  No.  1.  1928. 

Albus,  W.  R.  (Dairy  Industry).  A  strain  of 
Clostridium  welchii  causing  abnormal  gassy 
fermentations  in  Emmenthal  or  Swiss 
cheese.  Jour.  Bact.,  v.  15,  no.  3.  p.  203- 
206.     Mar..  1928. 

Bell.  R.  W  Peter.  P.  N.,  and  Johnson.  Wm. 
T.,  jr.  (Dairy  Industry).  A  method  of 
obtaining  crude  milk  sugar  and  other  solids 
from  sweet  whey.  Jour.  Dairv  Science,  v. 
11,  no.  2.  p.  163-174.     Mar.,  1928. 

Benton,  Anne  G.  (Dairy  Industry).  Bromo- 
cresol  green  as  an  indicator  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  grain-curd  casein.  Indus,  and  En- 
gin.   Chem.,  v.  20.  no.  1.  p.   15.     Jan..  1928. 

True.  A.  C.  (Extension  Service).  The  Lake 
Placid  Conferences,  1S99-1908.  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  vol.  20.  no.  4,  pp.  238-240. 
April,  1928. 

Langworthy,  C.  F.  (Home  Economics).  EarJy 
work  in  domestic  economy  traced  by  Dr. 
Langworthy.  News  Letter  of  the  Maryland 
State  Home  Economics  Association,  v.  1,  no. 
1.   pp.   1.   3.      April.   1928. 

Munsell.  Hazel  E..  and  Black.  Hilda  (Home 
Economics).  The  "Assay  of  a  so-called  cod- 
liver  oil  extract  "  for  vitamin-A  content  and 
calcifying  properties  compared  to  cod-ln  er 
oil.  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  v.  17,  no.  2,  pp.  139-144. 
February.  1928. 

Levine.  M.  N.  (Plant  Industry).  Biometrical 
studies  on  the  variation  of  physiologic  forms 
of  Puccinia  graminis  tritici  and  the  effects 
of  ecological  factors  on  the  susceptibility 
of  wheat  varieties.  Phytopathology,  vol. 
18.  pp.  7-123.     January,   1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  Tee  Official  Record  for  entry 
under  this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy 
of  each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not] 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  KILN-DRYING  ENGINEER.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later 
than  May  15.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Forest  Service,  for  duty  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  at  $2,700  a  year,  and  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  oositions  requiring  similar 
qualifications,  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
of  pay.  The  duties  are  to  plan  and  conduct 
research  in  the  kiln-drying  of  wood  :  to  pro- 
mote, by  personal  instruction  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  and  by  cooperation  in 
the  lumber  industry,  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial application  of  laboratory  proven 
methods  and  processes ;  and  to  participate 
generally  in  studies  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  woods  conducted  at  the  laboratory. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  education,  training,  and  experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 
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SOLID  CARBON  DIOXIDE 
USED  AS  REFRIGERANT 


Has  Advantages,  But  Important  Botani- 
cal Problem  Is  Involved  With 
Fruits   and  Vegetables 

Solid  carbon  dioxide,  which  has  a  Fah- 
renheit temperature  of  109°  to  114°  below 
zero,  has  long  been  known-  as  a  scientific 
curiosity,  but  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  better  and  cheaper  methods  of 
manufacturing  it  the  substance  has  re- 
cently received  much  attention  as  a  pos- 
sible commercial  refrigerant  for  railway 
cars,  cold-storage  houses,  and  ship  holds. 
A  good  deal  has  been  published  in  the 
popular  press  to  the  effect  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  working  wonders  in  all  lines  of 
refrigeration. 

Articles  which  first  appeared  in  scien- 
tific publications,  and  which  applied 
mainly  to  ice  cream  and  frozen  products, 
have  been  reviewed  and  popularized  to 
the  point  where  solid  carbon  dioxide  is 
pictured  as  a  magic  material  which  makes 
it  possible  to  ship  any  food  product  any- 
wmere  without  spoilage  or  deterioration, 
some  articles  even  going  so  far  as  to 
imply  that  certain  fruits  gain  all  the 
more  in  flavor  and  color  the  longer  they 
are  held  in  carbon-dioxide  refrigeration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  has 
been  published  in  the  press  on  the  sub- 
ject, apparently  without  adequate  basis 
of  scientific  demonstration  or  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  regards  it  as 
appropriate  that  something  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  scientifically  known  or 
not  known  about  the  use  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide  as  a  refrigerant,  especially  in 
respect  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Dr.  Charles  Brooks,  senior  pathologist  in 
charge  of  the  bureau's  investigations  on 
fruit  rots  and  spots,  says  the  following: 

"  When  solid  carbon  dioxide  is  warmed 
it  takes  the  form  of  gas  and  the  gas 
passes  off  into  the  air,  and  in  this  change 
from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  it  has 
about  twice  the  cooling  effect  which  the 
same  weight  of  water  ice  has  upon  melt- 
ing. In  addition  to  this,  the  cold  carbon 
dioxide  gas  has  a  blanketing  effect  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  greatly  in- 
creases the  refrigerating  efficiency. 

"  Solid  carbon  dioxide  sells  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  water  ice,  but  it  has 
greater  cooling  power  and  is  free  from 
drip,  features  which  make  it  particularly 
attractive  for  certain  uses.  The  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put  most  extensively  is 
in  the  shipping  of  ice  cream,  and  number 
of  reports  have  been  published  in  regard 
to  tests  made  with  frozen  fish  and  meat 
But  there  is  at  present  no  information 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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TO  EXPAND  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION 

Interest  in  the  economic  information  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
which  is  available  for  extension  purposes 
brought  the  extension  committee  of  the 
Land  Grant  College  Association  to  Wash- 
ington for  conferences  on  April  11  and  12. 
The  committee  came  to  Washington  upon 
the  invitation  of  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
As  a  result  of  the  conferences,  plans  will 
be  made  for  enlarging  and  developing  the 
economics  extension  work  of  the  State 
colleges.  The  State  directors  of  extension 
who  participated  in  the  conferences 
were:  L.  N.  Duncan,  Alabama;  A.  J. 
Meyer,  Missouri ;  P.  V.  Maris,  Oregon ; 
M.  S.  McDowell,  Pennsylvania;  H.  C. 
Ramsower,  Ohio;  H.  J.  Baker,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  F.  W.  Peck,  Minnesota ;  and  J.  R. 
Hutcheson,  Virginia. 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS 
DISCUSS  DISTRIBUTION 


Go  Into  Many  of  the  Problems  Involved 

in   the   Delivery   of  Agricultural 

Products  to  the  Consumer 

Agricultural  marketing  problems — in- 
cluding standardization,  market  news, 
shipping-point  inspection,  consumer  de- 
mand, roadside  marketing,  and  agricul- 
tural clearing  houses  for  the  distribution 
of  farm  crops — were  discussed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  States  division  of 
the  National  Association  of  Marketing 
Officials  at  a  meeting  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  Washington, 
April  13. 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  chief  of  the  bureau, 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  subject 
of  the  adoption  of  standard  grades  which 
meet  consumers'  demands.  Adoption  of 
a  national  plan  of  certification  and  ac- 
creditation of  poultry  flocks  and  hatch- 
eries was  advocated  at  the  meeting,  and 
considerable  interest  was  manifested  in 
recently  organized  agricultural  clearing 
houses  under  which  producers  and  ship- 
pers regulate  the  distribution  of  crops  as 
dictated  by  market  needs. 

The  inability  of  antiquated  distribu- 
tion facilities  in  consuming  markets  to 
meet  modern  marketing  conditions  was 
discussed.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
proposed  relocation  of  markets  in  the 
National  Capital.  H.  E.  Crouch,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Markets,  which  has  been  study- 
ing terminal  market  facilities  for  the 
last  seven  years,  said  that  the  location  of 
markets  should  be  dictated  by  the  needs 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


RADIO  PROVES  WORTH 
AS  EDUCATIVE  FORCE 


Winter  Broadcast  Schedule  of  Features 
Closes  April  30 — Summer  Pro- 
gram to  Be  Supplied 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  commer- 
cial and  college  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions are  now  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  sending  out 
over  the  air  the  department's  educa- 
tional radio  features  on  farming  and 
home  making  prepared  by  the  radio 
service  of  the  office  of  information.  The 
1927-28  winter,  broadcast  schedule  for 
these  features  comes  to  a  close  April  30. 
A  program  of  four  features — housekeep- 
ers' chats,  farm  flashes,  the  farm  news 
digest,  and  the  agricultural  situation — 
will  be  carried  by  most  of  the  cooper- 
ating stations  through  the  summer. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  ra- 
dio service  for  the  1928-29  winter  season 
program  of  educational  features.  The 
experience  of  the  last  two  years,  the 
first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
radio  service  of  the  office  of  information, 
will  guide  in  the  preparation  of  next 
season's  program.  One  important  change 
will  provide  listeners  of  each  of  the  ma- 
jor agricultural  sections  with  broad- 
casts of  information  specialized  to  fit  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  region. 

In  commenting  on  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  radio's  possibilities  as  an  edu- 
cational medium,  Morse  Salisbury,  chief 
of  the  radio  service,  points  to  the  results 
or  a  survey  made  in  1927  in  two  Kansas 
counties — Sedgwick  and  Clay.  Federal 
and  State  extension  workers  report  in 
the  summary  of  the  survey  just  published 
that  34.8  per  cent  of  the  188  farmer  radio 
listeners  interviewed  in  these  two  coun- 
ties improved  their  farming  practices  as 
a  result  of  receiving  information  over  the 
radio.  The  extension  workers  talked 
with  532  farm  families.  They  found  that 
188  of  them  had  radios.  Radio  broad- 
casts received  on  these  sets  were  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  adoption  of  156  differ- 
ent improved  farming  and  home-making 
practices — 5.9  per  cent  of  all  improved 
practices  adopted  on  the  532  farms  in  the 
nine  years  since  extension  work  was  in- 
augurated in  the  two  counties.  "  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  radio  has  been  at 
work  in  these  communities  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  and  extensively — as 
measured  by  the  number  of  farm-owned 
receiving  sets — for  much  less  time  thau 
that,"  says  Salisbury,  "these  statistics 
indicate  that  radio  is  now,  and  will  be  to 
an  increasing  extent,  a  most  effective 
means  of  agricultural  education," 
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CORN  BORER  HAS  MADE 
A  BIG  EXTENSION  JOB 


Conference  Places  Great  Emphasis  Upon 

Importance     of     Publicity     and 

Demonstration  of  Methods 

Control  of  the  European  corn  borer  has 
come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  good 
farming  in  territory  in  which  the  borer 
is  present,  and  it  is  peculiarly  an  exten- 
sion task  to  get  this  idea  across  to  the 
farmers  in  corn-borer  territory.  This 
was  the  keynote  of  the  extension  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  corn  borer 
that  was  held  recently  in  Washington. 
C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  "Work,  said  that  the 
extension  service  has  now  had  a  years 
experience  in  combating  the  borer  and  is 
now  better  prepared  than  ever  to  help 
the  farmer  to  adjust  his  business  to  the 
conditions  presented  by  the  insect. 

The  committee  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram, under  the  chairmanship  of  G.  E. 
Farrell,  in  charge  of  extension  work  for 
the  Central  States,  reported  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
problem  of  producing  corn  at  a  profit  under 
corn-borer  conditions.  Demonstrations  should 
be  stimulated  on  trials  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  late  planting  and  of  the  value 
of  fertilizer  in  hastening  maturity  and  in  the 
production  of  a  satisfactory  yield.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  productive  varieties  of  field  corn 
which  mature  with  safety  should  receive  at- 
tention. Demonstrations  should  be  conducted 
to  sbow  the  yield  and  cost  of  producing  oats 
where  the  ground  is  plowed  before  seeding,  in 
comparison  with  ground  disked  or  otherwise 
prepared.  Although  a  large  number  of  demon- 
strations were  conducted  in  1927  on  methods 
of  disposing  of  cornstalks,  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  additional  demonstra- 
tions in  the  effectiveness  of  simple  equipment 
that  may  be  purchased  at  a  small  cost  or  be 
assembled  on  the  farm.  Special  attention 
shoeld  be  given  to  the  sweet-corn  ctod.  to  re- 
duce commercial  damage  threatening  the  mar- 
ket-garden and  canning  business." 

Among  the  extension  activities  recom- 
mended at  the  conference  were  plowing 
contests,  and  demonstrations  of  multi- 
ple-horse hitch,  low-cutting,  plowing,  and 
stalk-shaving,  and  tours  to  heavily  in- 
fested areas,  and  exhibits. 

The  committee  on  methods,  of  which 
It.  H.  Wheeler,  professor  in  the  exten- 
sion service  of  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  was  chairman, 
submitted  the  following  suggestion : 

"  Bring  together  the  educational  reoresenta- 
tives  from  the  counties  affected  and  repre- 
sentatives of  interested  state-wide  orsaniza- 
tions  to  plan  and  organize  a  State  prosrfam  of 
work.  These  county  representatives  "will  go 
back  to  their  communities,  call  together  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  the  county,  at  least  one 
from  each  township,  and.  with  help  from  the 
State  office,  present  the  State  prosram  of 
work  and  its  application  to  that  county. 
Elect  from  this  county  group  a  countv  corn- 
borer  committee,  which,  with  the  countv  a?ent 
and  help  from  the  State  office,  will  'plan  a 
definite  and  detailed  program  of  work  for  the 
county." 

The  committee  on  informational  work, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Reuben  Brig- 
ham,  in  charge  of  visual  instruction  and 
editorial  work.  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work,  reported  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
object  of  the  informational  work  for  the 
spring  of  1928  continues  to  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  farmers  and  the  public 
generally    regarding   the    importance    of    corn- 


borer  control  and  the  need  for  a  thorough 
farm  clean-up.  The  most  important  type  of 
informational  activity  continues  to  be  the 
release  of  news  regarding  effective  control 
methods  put  into  practice  by  individual  farm- 
ers. It  is  felt  also  that  the  public  should  be 
given  ample  information  concerning  scouting 
and  road-patrol  activities  and  the  maintenance 
of  quarantines,  including  the  objects,  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  personnel,  and  the  results 
obtained.  For  the  spring  of  1928,  regulatory 
information  must  of  necessity  be  handled  sep- 
arately in  each  State  and  will  be  dependent  on 
the  regulations  issued  in  the  State.  General 
regulatory  and  research  activities  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  adequate  news  support.  Close 
contact  of  the  emergency  information  workers 
with  the  county  extension  agents  and  local 
newspapers,  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  a  national  and  sectional  basis  by  the  Enited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  press  and  the  radio,  supple- 
mented by  publications,  educational  posters, 
and  the  picture  mat  and  cut  service,  are  rec- 
ommended." 


DAIRY  PILGRIMAGE  MAY  8  AND  9 

Members  of  the  American  Dairy  Fed- 
eration will  be  in  Washington  May  8 
and  9  on  the  federation's  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Capital.  Most  of  the  organi- 
zations represented  in  the  federation,  and 
many  State  and  local  organizations,  will 
be  represented  in  the  pilgrimage.  The 
purpose  of  the  pilgrimage  is  to  familiar- 
ize the  people  of  the  dairy  industry  with 
the  work  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  in  the  interest  of  dairying.  On 
the  morning  of  May  S  Secretary  Jardine 
will  welcome  the  pilgrims  to  Y\Tashington. 
The  rest  of  the  forenoon  of  that  day  will 
be  spent  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  where  Lloyd  S.  Tenny.  chief, 
and  other  officials  of  the  bureau  will 
explain  the  bureau's  general  purposes 
and  policies.  The  visitors  will  go  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to 
a  luncheon  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  and  after  luncheon  a  program 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  acting  chief,  and 
others  of  that  bureau.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  9th  the  visitors  will  go  to  the 
experiment  farm  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  at  Beltsville.  Md..  where 
the  lines  of  work  going  on  there  will  be 
explained  and  discussed.  In  the  after- 
noon the  visitors  will  meet  with  the  staff 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
A  dinner  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
visitors  at  a  Washington  hotel  on  May  8. 

The  member  organizations  of  the  American 
Dairy  Federation  are  as  follows :  Allied 
States  Creamery  Association,  American  As- 
sociation of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 
American  Guernsey  'Cattle  Club,  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Dairy  Farm  and  Trade  Press.  Dairy  and 
Ice  Cream  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa- 
tion. Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers. 
National  Association  of  Dairy  Supply  Houses, 
National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers. National  Cheese  Association.  National 
Creamery  Buttermakers  Association.  National 
Dairy  Association.  National  Dairy  Council. 
National  Dairy  Union,  and  the  Certified  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  The  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  and  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy 
Industry  and  Agricultural  Economics  are 
honorary  members  of  the  federation. 


COLLEGES  ARE  USING 

DEPARTMENT'S  FILMS 


Last  fall  the  Dairymen's  Hay  Purchas- 
ing Association  of  Columbus,  acting  for 
Ohio  dairymen,  placed  a  contract  for  900 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  in  Nebraska,  specify- 
ing that  deliveries  must  be  made  under 
United  States  hay  standards  and  inspec- 
tion, with  all  cars  subject  to  complete 
inspection  by  Federal  inspectors. 


Baltimore  Institution  Tries  Educational 
Pictures  with  Success  in  Sev- 
eral Lines  of  Work 

Educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try are  giving  more  and  more  prominent 
place  to  the  use  of  moving-picture  films 
in  giving  instruction  in  classroom.  The 
cordial  relationship  existing  between  va- 
rious bureaus  of  the  Government  which 
have  vital  scientific,  economic,  or  other 
information  to  impart  to  the  public  and 
the  various  educational  institutions  that 
are  seeking  to  disseminate  such  infor- 
mation is  working  out  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.  The  attention  of  this 
department  has  just  been  called  to  the 
use  which  Baltimore  City  College,  Bal- 
timore. Md..  is  making  of  the  educational 
films  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  Baltimore  City  College,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bryan,  of  the  science  department,  who 
was  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  in  1919-22,  has 
been  experimenting  with  forestry,  ani- 
mal-industry, and  other  films  of  this 
department  as  aids  in  the  classroom. 
He  reports  that  important  facts  con- 
nected with  forestry  and  forest  conser- 
vation have  been  taught  to  students  of 
the  college  with  the  help  of  forestry 
films  and  slides  loaned  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  F.  W.  Besley,  State  forester  of 
Maryland.  Students  were  required  to 
take  notes  during  the  showing  of  the 
films,  write  up  reports,  and  then  to  use 
the  information  in  regular  classroom 
discussion  or  recitation.  Standardized 
achievement  tests  and  examinations 
were  afterward  given  to  groups  of 
students  who  had  received  instruction 
from  the  Forest  Service  films.  The  same 
tests  were  given  to  groups  who  had  re- 
ceived instruction  by  the  regular  text- 
book and  lecture  method  on  the  same 
material  as  was  covered  by  the  films. 
The  results  markedly  favored  the  visual 
instruction.  student  interest  being 
strongly  inclined  toward  film  instruction, 
reports  Doctor  Bryan. 

Teachers  of  commercial  geography  and 
economics  combined  their  classes  with 
those  of  the  science  department  in  order 
that  their  students  could  get  instruc- 
tion along  their  special  lines. 

Among  the  films  used  for  instructional 
purposes  in  the  classroom  or  assembly 
hall  was  a  Forest  Service  picture  en- 
titled "  What  the  forest  means  to  you." 
A  film  produced  for  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  entitled  "  The  honor  of 
the  little  purple  stamp,"  was  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  lecture  before  the  student 
body  on  the  importance  of  meat  inspec- 
tion being  done  by  the  municipality. 
The  chief  of  the  fond  and  drugs  division 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of 
Health  conducted  the  lecture.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  films,  says  Doctor 
Bryan,  have  been  used  frequently  in  the 
biology  classrooms. 

During  forest  conservation  week  Mr. 
Besley.  State  forester,  used  Forest  Serv- 
ice films  and  slides  in  a  lecture  before 
the  entire  student  body  of  the  college  at 
a  Baltimore  theater. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  BILL 
PASSES  BOTH  HOUSES 


Unfair  Practices  in   Marketing   Perish- 
ables Subject  of  Bill  Favored 
by  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee 

Both  Houses  of  Cougress  have  passed 
a  bill  (H.  E.  9495)  providing  for  the 
further  development  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  in  State  agricultural  col- 
leges. This  measure,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$980,000  a  year,  of  which  amount  $20,000 
would  be  paid  annually  to  each  State  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  addition  the  bill  authorizes  for  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the 
foregoing  appropriation  first  became 
available  and  for  each  year  thereafter 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  Under  an  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, the  funds  made  available  are  to  be 
so  expended  that  the  extension  agents 
appointed  will  be  men  and  women  "  in 
such  fair  and  just  proportions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  agencies." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  favorably  reported  with 
certain  amendments  a  bill  (H.  R.  1294) 
"  to  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce."  This  bill  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  commission  merchants 
handling  perishable  products  of  every 
kind  and  character.  Licensees  found 
guilty  of  unfair  or  dishonest  conduct 
would  be  liable  to  have  their  licenses  re- 
voked. The  committee  says  that  its  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  bill  conform  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  adds  that  the  depart- 
ment "  is  very  desirous  of  securing  the 
enactment  of  S.  1294  in  order  that  it  may 
cope  with  certain  evils  arising  in  the 
marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  present  a  specific  problem  in  view 
of  their  perishable  nature."  Unwar- 
ranted rejections  of  shipments  by  dealers 
are  among  the  evils  for  which  a  remedy 
is  sought. 

Senator  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  has  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
129)  to  provide  for  the  eradication  of  the 
pink  bollworm.  It  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,000,  from  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  make 
payments  to  be  expended  in  cooperation 
with  State  authorities  in  eradication 
work.  Among  the  proceedings  recom- 
mended are  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  noncotton  zones.  When 
losses  due  to  the  establishment  of  such 
zones  must  fall  primarily  and  heavily  on 
small  groups  of  farmers  compensation 
may  be  paid  to  them.  Only  two  possible 
means  of  meeting  the  pink  bollworm 
emergency  exist,  says  the  resolution. 
These  are :  First,  regulation  of  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  newly 
infested  counties  and  the  enforcement  of 
noncotton  zones. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  J.  Res.  130'.  Black  (Alabama) .  Sus- 
pending certain  provisions  of  the  law  in 


connection  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  Alabama  National  Forest. 


H.J.  Res.  169.  Crisp  (Georgia).  Pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  organized  rural 
communities  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
reclamation  and  benefits  of  planned  rural 
developments. 

H.  R.  12813.  Arentz  (Nevada).  Pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  lands  within 
the  limits  of  railroad  grants  and  within 
the  exterior  limits  of  stock  driveways. 

H.  R.  13111.  Simmons  (Nebraska).  To 
amend  the  Federal  highway  act. 

H.R.  13071.  Swing  (California).  To 
amend  the  food  and  drugs  act  in  its  pro- 
visions relating  to  nuts,  raw  or  dried 
fruits,  or  dried  vegetables. 

H.  R.  13142.  Burdick  (Rhode  Island). 
To  amend  an  act  providing  compensation 
for  injured  Government  employees. 

H.R.  13034.  Howard  (Oklahoma).  Au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  in  Oklahoma. 

H.  R.  12S92.  Ketcham  (Michigan).  To 
foster  agriculture  by  an  export  debenture 
plan. 

DISEASES  CAUSE  CLOVER  FAILURE 

Clover  failure  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  popularity  of 
red  clover  as  a  forage  crop.  Diseases 
are  among  the  important  causes  of  fail- 
ure of  the  crop,  and  of  the  diseases 
anthracnose  is  the  most  important. 
Clover  failure  was  first  reported  in  1905, 
in  Tennessee,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
reported  in  many  of  the  clover-growing 
sections  of  the  country.  Control  of 
fungous  diseases  on  clover  by  spraying 
or  dusting  is  not  practicable,  even  if  it 
were  effective.  The  department  has 
found  that  the  degree  of  injury  may  be 
reduced  by  changing  the  seeding  dates. 
The  disease  fungus  thrives  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  If  seeding  is  delayed  until 
August  the  crop  is  likely  to  escape  seri- 
ous injury  and  to  go  into  winter  in  good 
condition,  and  it  would  then  make  at 
least  one  crop  before  the  fungus  was  at 
its  height  the  second  year.  The  depart- 
ment has  found  that  the  common  prac- 
tice of  sowing  a  nurse  crop  with  clover 
is  not  good,  because  the  clover  is  weak- 
ened when  deprived  of  shade  by  the 
harvesting  of  the  nurse  crop,  which  is 
done  at  a  time  when  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  the  fungus.  The  best  con- 
trol now  known  is  in  the  selection  of  a 
strain  resistant  to  the  disease.  Such  a 
strain  was  developed  at  the  Tennessee 
experiment  station  and  it  has  retained 
a  high  degree  of  resistance.  However, 
this  particular  strain  failed  when  seeded 
in  New  England.  Home-grown  seed  from 
stock  produced  in  regions  where  the  dis- 
ease is  ordinarily  severe  is,  in  general, 
more  resistant  than  imported  seed  from 
regions  where  the  disease  is  not 
prevalent. 


Scales  should  be  tested  periodically 
with  standard  test  weights  to  the  capac- 
ity to  which  the  scales  are  commonly 
used,  says  the  packers  and  stockyards 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try in  a  statement  recently  sent  by  the 
bureau  to  stockyards  which  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards act. 


VEHICLE  REGISTRATION 
1,125,922  ABOVE  1926 


Total  Receipts  from  Fees  and  Licenses, 

$301,061,132— One  Motor  for 

Every  5.13  People 

More  than  23,000,000  motor  vehicles 
were  registered  in  1927,  according  to  in- 
formation collected  from  State  registra- 
tion authorities  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  The  total  registration,  which  was 
23,127,315  to  be  exact,  was  composed  of 
20,230,429  passenger  vehicles  and  2,896,- 
886  motor  trucks  and  road  tractors.  The 
1927  registration  was  1,125,922  vehicles, 
or  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  1926  regis- 
tration. Using  the  population  estimate 
for  the  middle  of  last  year,  there  was 
one  motor  vehicle  for  every  5.13  persons. 

States  whose  registrations  increased  10 
per  cent  or  more  over  1926,  are  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Ari- 
zona. States  with  a  numerical  increase 
of  more  than  50,000  are  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  New 
Jersey. 

As  in  other  recent  years,  registration 
receipts  made  substantial  contributions  to 
funds  for  road  construction.  The  total 
receipts  from  registration  fees  and  li- 
censes amounted  to  $301,061,132.  These 
funds  were  allocated  as  follows:  Collec- 
tion and  administration,  $14,876,410; 
State  highways,  $189,985,289 ;  local  roads, 
$53,577,893 ;  payments  on  State  and  coun- 
ty road  bonds,  $33,087,598 ;  and  for  mis- 
cellaneous purposes,  $4,533,942. 

Registration  by  States  in  1927 : 

Alabama „ 243,539 

Arizona 81,047 

Arkansas. 206,  568 

California.. 1,693,  195 

Colorado 268,492 

Connecticut.. 281,  521 

Delaware- ._. 47,  124 

Florida 394,734 

Georgia. 300,  635 

Idaho - 101,  336 

Illinois. 1,438,985 

Indiana 813,637 

Iowa - 701,203 

Kansas 501,901 

Kentucky.. 285,621 

Louisiana 255,000 

Maine 163,  623 

Maryland 270,935 

Massachusetts 694, 107 

Michigan.- 1,154,773 

Minnesota. 646,  682 

Mississippi 218,  043 

Missouri 682,419 

Montana.. 112,  735 

Nebraska 373,  912 

Nevada 25,776 

New  Hampshire 96,009 

New  Jersey 712,396 

New  Mexico 59,291 

New  York 1,937,918 

North  Carolina' 430,499 

North  Dakota.. 160,701 

Ohio 1,570,734 

Oklahoma 503, 126 

Oregon 244,572 

Pennsylvania 1,  554,  915 

Rhode  Island 118,014 

South  Carolina 199,635 

South  Dakota. 169,552 

Tennessee.. 294, 567 

Texas 1,111,407 

Utah  2._- 93,976 

Vermont-. 79,  527 

Virginia... 337,607 

Washington- 384,583 

West  Virginia. 245,819 

Wisconsin 698,289 

Wyoming 51,955 

District  of  Columbia.. 111,680 

Total 23,127,315 

1  Only  last  six  months  of  year,  as  year  commenced 
July  l. 

2  Preliminary  data,  subject  to  revision. 
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HESSIAN-FLY  WORKERS  MEET 

Bureau  of  Entomology  research  work- 
ers on  the  Hessian  fly  problem  met  to- 
gether in  the  Washington  office  of  the 
bureau's  division  of  cereal  and  forage 
insects  for  consultation  recently.  The 
principal  matters  to  which  consideration 
was  given  were  the  objects,  value,  and 
methods  of  survey;  parasite  studies, 
especially  interrelations  of  species  and 
methods  of  study ;  correlation  of  fly  ac- 
tivities and  environmental  conditions; 
determination  of  degree  of  injury  to 
plants  and  crops ;  replication  in  variety 
and  seeding-date  plots;  and  advisability 
of  changing  intervals  between  sowings 
of  seeding-date  plots.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  a  review  in  detail  of  plot 
sampling  with  particular  reference  to  the 
determination  of  the  applicability  of 
latest  procedure  in  statistical  methods 
to  the  interpretation  of  results.  The 
field  workers  in  attendance  were  C.  M. 
Packard,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  charge  of 
Hessian  fly  research ;  J.  R.  Horton, 
Wichita,  Kans. ;  and  C.  C.  Hill  and  H.  D. 
Smith,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


BULL-PROVING  WORK  PROGRESSES 

Bull-proving  work  is  making  good 
progress  at  the  field  stations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  at  Jeanerette, 
La.,  Woodward,  Okla.,  Huntley,  Mont., 
Mandan,  N.  Dak,  and  Ardmore,  S.  Dak., 
reports  J.  R.  Dawson,  husbandman  of 
the  bureau,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  field  trip  to  the  stations.  Two  prom- 
ising bulls  have  been  proved  at  Huntley. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  them,  the  first 
11  of  his  daughters  to  freshen  pro- 
duced on  the  average  3,435  pounds  of 
milk  and  110  pounds  of  butterfat  more 
than  their  dams  produced.  In  the  case 
of  the  other,  the  first  six  of  his  daughters 
to  freshen  produced  on  the  average 
1,458  pounds  more  milk  and  79  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  their  dams.  Both 
of  these  bulls  were  sired  by  a  bull 
proved  at  the  Huntley  station.  The  first 
of  these  two  bulls  was  on  loan  to  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  last  winter,  and  the 


other  to  Montana  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. These  and  other  State  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  contin- 
uous use  of  proved  sires  to  develop  a 
high-producing  strain  of  dairy  cattle. 
Work  on  the  new  station  at  Mandan  is 
getting  under  way  rapidly ;  crops  are 
being  planted  and  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
will  be  established  early  in  the  summer. 


CATTLE  PAY  GOOD  COTTON  FARMER 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Livestock  Association  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Ransom  Aldrich,  a  Mississippi  farmer, 
discussed  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  on  cotton  yields  of  his  farm. 
Graduating  from  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Mississippi  about 
13  years  ago,  Mr.  Aldrich  went  back  to 
a  farm  of  about  800  acres  and  took 
charge  of  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  which  has 
now  increased  to  about  110  head  of 
breeding  cows,  besides  the  bulls  and 
calves.  Meanwhile,  the  yield  of  cotton 
has  increased  from  70  bales  to  130  bales 
on  the  same  acreage,  the  gain  being 
caused  chiefly  by  the  increased  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  system  of  farming  in- 
cludes cattle,  cotton,  corn,  and  clover, 
sometimes  called  the  4-C  system. 
Though  the  cattle  enterprise  has  been 
especially  beneficial  to  the  farm's  cotton 
yield,  it  is  likewise  profitable  in  itself. 
Mr.  Aldrich  raises  November  calves  and 
sells  them  the  following  September  to 
Corn  Belt  feeders.  The  farm  is  in  tick- 
free  territory,  which  makes  possible  the 
direct  movement  of  stock  at  satisfactory 
prices.  The  calves  have  brought  an 
average  return  of  about  $36  a  head  at  10 
months.  This  figure  is  in  contrast  to  an 
average  feed  cost  for  the  cows  of  about 
$15.50  a  year.  The  cattle  are  of  im- 
proved beef  type.  Contrary  to  a  com- 
mon belief,  livestock  raising  in  the  South 
is  not  a  competitor  of  cotton  but  is  the 
means  of  increasing  cotton  yields. 


Fur  farming,  now  a  well-established 
industry  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Alaska,  is  not  confined  to  North 
America.  The  liner  Cleveland  recently 
sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  carrying 
a  large  consignment  of  live  fur-bearing 
animals  valued  at  $150,000,  destined  for 
fur  farms  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  ship- 
ment were  1,200  minks,  150  silver  foxes, 
12  raccoons,  and  42  muskrats. 


Russian  agricultural  production  is  now 
nearly  back  to  where  it  was  in  the  same 
territory  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
says  a  special  report  on  Russian  agricul- 
ture issued  by  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In 
the  case  of  corn,  potatoes,  oilseeds,  and 
some  other  crops,  production  is  greater 
than  it  was  for  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire just  before  the  war,  says  the  report. 


General  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  principal  European 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  reported  for  March  by  the  for- 
eign service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


COAST  CITIES  ADOPT  EGG  GRADES 

Efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to  serve  the  dairy  and  poultry 
interests  are  winning  the  full  support  of 
the  trades  on  the  Pacific  coast,  L.  M. 
Davis,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist of  the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  reported  upon  his  return  re- 
cently from  a  month's  trip  in  the  field. 
At  meetings  which  he  attended  in  Seattle 
and  Portland  he  found  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  high  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  dairy  interests  in 
the  matter  of  improvement  of  quality 
and  standardization.  Although  the  egg 
people  were  not  able  to  get  together  at 
their  Seattle  meeting  on  uniform  grades 
for  all  Pacific  coast  markets,  as  had  been 
hoped,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  such  grades,  and 
it  probably  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
the  advantages  of  such  a  move  will  be 
more  generally  recognized.  In  Portland 
and  at  Los  Angeles  the  exchanges  are 
already  handling  eggs  according  to 
United  States  grades,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  grades  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years. 


ASSOCIATIONS  ACCOMPLISH  MUCH 

Cooperative  livestock  commission  asso- 
ciations operating  at  terminal  markets 
have,  since  1917,  saved  the  farmers,  in 
reduced  commissions  and  in  amounts  paid 
back  to  shippers  as  cash  refunds,  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  In  1926  they  handled, 
on  an  average,  16  per  cent  of  the  animals 
sold  on  the  markets  where  they  operated. 
At  some  markets  they  have  worked  with 
traffic  departments  of  railroads  to  get 
better  service  and  more  convenient  sched- 
ules, and  with  local  shipping  associa- 
tions to  improve  loading  facilities.  Stock- 
yards have  been  improved  in  favor  of 
the  small  shipper.  Transportation  and 
claim  departments  have  served  shippers. 
Claim  departments  of  three  cooperatives 
in  the  four  years  from  1923  to  1926  col- 
lected more  than  $100,000  for  shippers 
without  a  service  charge.  Associations 
have  organized  livestock  pools  for  the 
purchase  of  feeder  stock,  moving  the  ani- 
mals direct  from  the  range  to  the  feed 
lot,  at  cost  plus  expense  of  handling  and 
without  profit  to  private  dealers.  Asso- 
ciations have  been  educational  agencies 
in  inviting  shippers  to  visit  the  markets 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  mar- 
keting methods  and  problems;  in  giving 
special  attention  to  the  boys'  and  girls* 
clubs;  in  spreading  news  of  the  markets 
and  prices  and  of  cooperative  marketing ; 
and,  by  cooperation  with  extension  de- 
partments of  agricultural  colleges,  in  ar- 
ranging for  livestock  grading  and  judging 
demonstrations. 


The  Chicago  station  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  now  giving,  through  its  air- 
ways branch,  located  at  the  municipal 
airport  in  Chicago,  a  24-hour  service  to 
all  commercial  airways  terminating  in  or 
passing  through  Chicago.  Similar  con- 
tinuous service  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Hadley  Airport,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Four  balloon  observa- 
tions are  to  be  made  daily  at  the  Kansas 
City  airport  for  service  along  the  Chi- 
cago-Dallas airway. 
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DEPARTMENT'S  ATTITUDE  ON  CORN-SUGAR  BILLS  EXPLAINED 


Director  oi  Regulatory  Work  Says  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Is  Not  a  Farm-Relief  Law — 
Gives  His  Opinion  That  the  Legitimate,  Honest,  and  Proper  Way  to  Extend  the  Use  of 
Sugar  Made  From  Corn  Is  to  Advertise  it  and  Familiarize  the  Public  With  it  and  Thus 
Create  a  Demand  for  it  Upon  Its  Own  Merits  and  Under  Its  Own  Name 


W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory  work  of  the  department,  under  whom 
the  food  and  drugs  act  and  other  regulatory  acts  are  enforced,  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  the  director  of  a  laboratory  of  one  of  the  large  universities,  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  statement  of  the  department's  attitude  with  reference 
to  legislation  on  the  subject  of  corn  sugar  now  pending  in  Congress. 


THE  LETTER 

"  The  department,  in  so  far  as  the  food 
and  drugs  act  is  concerned,  does  not  regard 
corn  sugar  as  other  than  a  wholesome  food 
product.     *     *      * 

"  Since  corn  sugar  is  not  regarded  as  an 
'  added  deleterious  ingredient,'  and  is  not  un- 
wholesome in  the  sense  that  it  is  unfit  for 
food  because  decomposed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  pertinent  portion  of  the  act  which  would 
apply  to  its  sale  is  that  which  requires  the 
marketing  of  all  food  products  in  a  manner 
which  avoids  the  creation  of  false  and  mis- 
leading impressions.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  this  merely  means  the  observation  of 
decent,  honest  practices  and  presumes  that  the 
consumer  is  entitled  to  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration. Whether  objection  is  based  upon 
the  probability  of  the  use  of  corn  sugar  as  an 
adulterant  for  cane  sugar,  or  upon  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  jellies,  jams,  marmalades, 
and  the  like,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Where  the  consumer  has  a  definite  conception 
of  the  character  and  composition  of  certain 
food  products,  deception  occurs  when  a  sale  is 
effected  of  an  article  of  an  entirely  different 
composition,  unless  the  label  contains  state- 
ments which  would  thoroughly  acquaint  the 
consumer  with  this  change.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  corn  sugar  as  such  or  as 
an  ingredient  in  food  products.  I  do  object, 
however,  to  the  sale,  either  as  an  unmixed 
article  or  as  an  ingredient  in  food,  of  corn 
sugar,  or  cane  sugar,  or  any  other  product, 
when  the  consumer  expects  to  get  something 
else.  My  objection  to  this  amendment  is  not 
due  to  any  hostility  toward  corn  sugar.  I  do 
object  to  the  scrapping  of  the  preeminent 
principle  of  tbis  statute,  which  requires  hon- 
esty in  the  marketing  of  all  foods.  To  sus- 
pend the  application  of  the  terms  of  this  law 
to  foods  containing  corn  sugar  is  to  legalize 
with  respect  to  such  articles  their  sale  in  a 
false  and  misleading  manner.     It  seems  to  me 


that  before  fraudulent  practices  are  legalized, 
a  definite  determination  of  the  emergency 
which  justifies  that  course,  if  it  can  be  justi- 
fied,  should   be  made. 

"  This  legislation  is  advanced  as  a  farm- 
relief  measure.  The  food  and  drugs  act  is  not 
a  farm-relief  law  and  amendments  to  it  should 
not  be  considered  on  that  basis.  The  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.  claims  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  an  outlet  for  not  to 
exceed  20,000,000  additional  bushels  of  corn 
would  be  created.  When  we  bear  iu  mind  that 
the  average  crop  will  be  approximately  three 
billion  bushels,  you  can  determine  very  readily 
the  extent  to  which  this  measure  would  in- 
fluence the  price  of  corn  on  the  assumption 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  alone  would 
derive  full  benefit  from  it.  Such  advantage, 
however,  must  be  discounted  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  last  year 
and  in  preceding  years  imported  large  quanti- 
ties of  Argentine  corn  and  in  all  probability 
will  do  so  in  the  future,  whenever  the  price 
differential  justifies  it.  To  my  mind  the  legiti- 
mate, honest,  and 'proper  method  of  extending 
the  use  of  corn  sugar  is  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  advertising,  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  product  can  be  put, 
and  in  this  way  create  a  demand  for  it.  After 
it  shall  have  become  popularized  the  argument 
now  made  that  a  declaration  of  its  presence 
on  the  label  of  a  food  product  which  contains 
it  as  an  ingredient  stigmatizes  that  product 
can  no  longer  be  seriously  asserted.  Should  a 
practice  established  by  popular  consent,  result- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  food  products  with 
corn  sugar  instead  of  with  cane  sugar  or  some 
other  sweetening  agent,  develop  to  a  point 
where  the  public  could  expect  corn  sugar  to  be 
present,  then  the  deception  which  exists  under 
present  circumstances  would  not  obtain.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  declaration  of  corn 
sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  prepared  articles  of 
food  in  which  corn  sugar  normally  is  used  and 
the  public  understands  that  to  be  the  case." 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

A.  G.  Van  Horn,  of  Sabetha,  Kans.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try as  superintendent  of  the  Woodward,  Okla., 
dairy  field  station.  He  was  graduated  from 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in  dairy 
husbandry  in  1916,  was  county  agent  in 
Wyandotte  County,  Kans.,  for  two  years,  and 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  operating 
a  large  dairy  farm  at  Sabetha,  Kans. 

C.  J.  Stauber,  assistant  dairy  husbandman, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Woodward,  Okla., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Beltsville  (Md.) 
experiment  farm  of  the  bureau. 

H.  R.  Lochry,  assistant  manufacturing 
specialist,  has  resigned  to  become  manager  of 
a  dairy  plant  at  Modesta,  Calif.  He  had  been 
doing  cheese  investigational  work  in  the  west- 
ern territory  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

F.  S.  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  dairy  work  of 
the  Jeanerette,  La.,  field  station,  resigned 
April  15  to  take  charge  of  a  commercial  herd 
in  New  Jersey.  S.  L.  Cathcart,  in  charge  of 
the  dairy  herd  at  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Jeaner- 
ette station.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  large  dairy  herds  in  Sumpter 
and  Chester,  S.  C. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Harold  S.  Irwin,  assistant  marketing  spe- 
cialist, has  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Grain  Futures 
Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.     He  had  more  than  four  years'  serv- 


ice in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
statistical  and  research  relating  to  grains  and 
grain  products.  He  joined  the  Grain  Futures 
Administration  as  associate  agricultural  econ- 
omist. He  will  study  the  relationship  of 
cash  and  future  prices,  world  production,  vis- 
ible supply,  shipments  and  receipts,  and  other 
factors  which  have  an  influence  on  general 
movements  and  their  relation  to  supply  and 
demand  for  various  grains. 

H.  A.  Harris,  assistant  marketing  specialist, 
Los  Angeles  market  news  office  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  has  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  a  newly  organized  trade  associa- 
tion in  that  city.  He  was  a  veteran  in  the 
division's  service,  having  been  appointed  in 
191G.  He  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  in 
field  station  work  until  1922,  when  be  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 
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of  both  producers  and  consumers  and 
that  the  markets  should  be  accessible  to 
both  if  economies  are  to  be  effected  in 
marketing. 

H.  A.  Spilman,  marketing  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculural  Economics, 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral produce  agency  act  designed  to  cor- 
rect  improper   practices   in   the   produce 


trade,  and  declared  that  from  40  to  50 
cases  had  already  been  investigated  under 
the  act.  one  of  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  action. 
Progress  in  the  national  standardization 
of  egg  grades  was  reported  by  Roy  C. 
Potts,  chief  marketing  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  benefits  of  and  the  need  for  com- 
pulsory laws  for  grading  and  marking 
apples  were  discussed  by  W.  T.  Derrick- 
son,  of  the  Delaware  .  State  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  application  of  Federal 
apple  grades  under  compulsory  marking 
laws  was  discussed  by  R.  R.  Pailthorp, 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Consumer-demand 
studies  as  developers  of  marketing  were 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  H.  A.  Hanemann, 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets.  Other 
speakers  were  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  Cornell 
University:  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  information, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics ;  B.  W. 
Sherburne,  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  George  R.  Ross, 
North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Mar- 
kets;  E.  W.  Stilwell,  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  F.  B.  Bomberger,  Del.-Mar.- 
Va.  Eastern  Shore  Association ;  W.  C. 
Davis,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist, and  A.  W.  McKay,  economist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics ;  H.  Dean 
Phillips,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Markets ;  F.  B.  Wilkinson,  tobacco  mar- 
keting specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  and  W.  Oley,  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  J.  H.  Meek, 
of  the  Virginia  State  Division  of  Mar- 
kets, was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  S.  B. 
Shaw,  representing  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Markets,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  coming  year ;  and  W. 
Oley,  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, was  elected  secretary. 


An  official  appraisal  of  the  damage 
which  the  cattle  fever  tick  inflicts  upon 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  225  counties  in 
the  South  which  are  still  infested  with 
the  tick  shows  that  the  average  loss  on 
account  of  the  cattle  tick  is  $53,377  per 
county  annually.  In  contrast  with  this 
figure  the  current  cost  of  eradicating 
ticks  from  a  county  is  about  $20,000. 
The  difference  between  the  two  figures 
is  a  balance  of  $33,377  in  favor  of  eradi- 
cation. The  profits  from  eradication 
come  in  long  after  the  eradication  effort 
is  completed.  The  cost  of  boarding  the 
ticks  for  one  year  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  what  it  costs  to  get  rid  of 
tbem  once  and  for  all. 


The  State  of  Vermont  has  entered 
upon  a  marketing  program  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  New  England  Council. 
The  program  includes  grading  and  stand- 
ardization, development  of  roadside  mar- 
keting stands,  the  supplying  of  marketing 
information  and  advice  to  shippers,  giv- 
ing help  and  advice  to  cooperatives,  and 
assisting  producers  in  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  other  matters. 
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HESSIAN-FLY  WORKERS  MEET 

Bureau  of  Entomology  research  work- 
ers on  the  Hessian  fly  problem  met  to- 
gether in  the  Washington  office  of  the 
bureau's  division  of  cereal  and  forage 
insects  for  'consultation  recently.  The 
principal  matters  to  which  consideration 
was  given  were  the  objects,  value,  and 
methods  of  survey;  parasite  studies, 
especially  interrelations  of  species  and 
methods  of  study ;  correlation  of  fly  ac- 
tivities and  environmental  conditions ; 
determination  of  degree  of  injury  to 
plants  and  crops ;  replication  in  variety 
and  seeding-date  plots;  and  advisability 
of  changing  intervals  between  sowings 
of  seeding-date  plots.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  a  review  in  detail  of  plot 
sampling  with  particular  reference  to  the 
determination  of  the  applicability  of 
latest  procedure  in  statistical  methods 
to  the  interpretation  of  results.  The 
field  workers  in  attendance  were  C.  M. 
Packard,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  charge  of 
Hessian  fly  research ;  J.  R.  Horton, 
Wichita,  Kans. ;  and  C.  C.  Hill  and  H.  D. 
Smith,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


BULL-PROVING  WORK  PROGRESSES 

Bull-proving  work  is  making  good 
progress  at  the  field  stations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  at  Jeanerette, 
La.,  Woodward,  Okla..  Huntley,  Mont., 
Mandan,  X.  Dak.,  and  Ardmore,  S.  Dak., 
reports  J.  R.  Dawson,  husbandman  of 
the  bureau,  who  recently,  returned  from 
a  field  trip  to  the  stations.  Two  prom- 
ising bulls  have  been  proved  at  Huntley. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  them,  the  first 
11  of  his  daughters  to  freshen  pro- 
duced on  the  average  3.435  pounds  of 
milk  and  110  pounds  of  butterfat  more 
than  their  dams  produced.  In  the  case 
of  the  other,  the  first  six  of  his  daughters 
to  freshen  produced  on  the  average 
1,458  pounds  more  milk  and  79  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  their  dams.  Both 
of  these  bulls  were  sired  by  a  bull 
proved  at  the  Huntley  station.  The  first 
of  these  two  bulls  was  on  loan  to  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  last  winter,  and  the 


other  to  Montana  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. These  and  other  State  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  contin- 
uous use  of  proved  sires  to  develop  a 
high-producing  strain  of  dairy  cattle. 
Work  on  the  new  station  at  Mandan  is 
getting  under  way  rapidly;  crops  are 
being  planted  and  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
will  be  establisbed  early  in  the  summer. 


CATTLE  PAY  GOOD  COTTON  FARMER 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Livestock  Association  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Ransom  Aldrich,  a  Mississippi  farmer, 
discussed  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  on  cotton  yields  of  his  farm. 
Graduating  from  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Mississippi  about 
13  years  ago,  Mr.  Aldrich  went  back  to 
a  farm  of  about  800  acres  and  took 
charge  of  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  which  has 
now  increased  to  about  110  head  of 
breeding  cows,  besides  the  bulls  and 
calves.  Meanwhile,  the  yield  of  cotton 
has  increased  from  70  bales  to  130  bales 
on  the  same  acreage,  the  gain  being 
caused  chiefly  by  the  increased  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  system  of  farming  in- 
cludes cattle,  cotton,  corn,  and  clover, 
sometimes  called  the  4-C  system. 
Though  the  cattle  enterprise  has  been 
especially  beneficial  to  the  farm's  cotton 
yield,  it  is  likewise  profitable  in  itself. 
Mr.  Aldrich  raises  November  calves  and 
sells  them  the  following  September  to 
Corn  Belt  feeders.  The  farm  is  in  tick- 
free  territory,  which  makes  possible  the 
direct  movement  of  stock  at  satisfactory 
prices.  The  calves  have  brought  an 
average  return  of  about  $36  a  head  at  10 
months.  This  figure  is  in  contrast  to  an 
average  feed  cost  for  the  cows  of  about 
$15.50  a  year.  The  cattle  are  of  im- 
proved beef  type.  Contrary  to  a  com- 
mon belief,  livestock  raising  in  the  South 
is  not  a  competitor  of  cotton  but  is  the 
means  of  increasing  cotton  vields. 


Fur  farming,  now  a  well-establisbed 
industry  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Alaska,  is  not  confined  to  North 
America.  The  liner  Cleveland  recently 
sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  carrying 
a  large  consignment  of  live  fur-bearing 
animals  valued  at  $150,000.  destined  for 
fur  farms  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Finland,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  ship- 
ment were  1,200  minks,  150  silver  foxes, 
12  raccoons,  and  42  muskrats. 


Russian  agricultural  production  is  now 
nearly  back  to  where  it  was  in  the  same 
territory  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
says  a  special  report  on  Russian  agricul- 
ture issued  by  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In 
the  case  of  corn,  potatoes,  oilseeds,  and 
some  other  crops,  production  is  greater 
than  it  was  for  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire just  before  the  war,  says  the  report. 


General  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  principal  European 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  reported  for  March  by  the  for- 
eign service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


COAST  CITIES  ADOPT  EGG  GRADES 

Efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to  serve  the  dairy  and  poultry 
interests  are  winning  the  full  support  of 
the  trades  on  the  Pacific  coast,  L.  M. 
Davis,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist of  the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  reported  upon  his  return  re- 
cently from  a  month's  trip  in  the  field. 
At  meetings  which  he  attended  in  Seattle 
and  Portland  he  found  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  high  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  dairy  interests  in 
the  matter  of  improvement  of  quality 
and  standardization.  Although  the  egg 
people  were  not  able  to  get  together  at 
their  Seattle  meeting  on  uniform  grades 
for  all  Pacific  coast  markets,  as  had  been 
hoped,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  such  grades,  and 
it  probably  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
the  advantages  of  such  a  move  will  be 
more  generally  recognized.  In  Portland 
and  at  Los  Angeles  the  exchanges  are 
already  handling  eggs  according  to 
United  States  grades,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  grades  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years. 


ASSOCIATIONS  ACCOMPLISH  MUCH 

Cooperative  livestock  commission  asso- 
ciations operating  at  terminal  markets 
have,  since  1917,  saved  the  farmers,  in 
reduced  commissions  and  in  amounts  paid 
back  to  shippers  as  cash  refunds,  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  In  1926  they  handled, 
on  an  average,  16  per  cent  of  the  animals 
sold  on  the  markets  where  they  operated. 
At  some  markets  they  have  worked  with 
traffic  departments  of  railroads  to  get 
better  service  and  more  convenient  sched- 
ules, and  with  local  shipping  associa- 
tions to  improve  loading  facilities.  Stock- 
yards have  been  improved  in  favor  of 
the  small  shipper.  Transportation  and 
claim  departments  have  served  shippers. 
Claim  departments  of  three  cooperatives 
in  the  four  years  from  1923  to  1926  col- 
lected more  than  $100,000  for  shippers 
without  a  service  charge.  Associations 
bare  organized  livestock  pools  for  the 
purchase  of  feeder  stock,  moving  the  ani- 
mals direct  from  the  range  to  the  feed 
lot,  at  cost  plus  expense  of  handling  and 
without  profit  to  private  dealers.  Asso- 
ciations have  been  educational  agencies 
in  inviting  shippers  to  visit  the  markets 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  mar- 
keting methods  and  problems;  in  giving 
special  attention  to  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs ;  in  spreading  news  of  the  markets 
and  prices  and  of  cooperative  marketing ; 
and,  by  cooperation  with  extension  de- 
partments of  agricultural  colleges,  in  ar- 
ranging for  livestock  grading  and  judging 
demonstrations. 


The  Chicago  station  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  now  giving,  through  its  air- 
ways branch,  located  at  the  municipal 
airport  in  Chicago,  a  24-hour  service  to 
all  commercial  airways  terminating  in  or 
passing  through  Chicago.  Similar  con- 
tinuous service  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Hadley  Airport,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  Four  balloon  observa- 
tions are  to  be  made  daily  at  the  Kansas 
City  airport  for  service  along  the  Chi- 
cago-Dallas airway. 
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DEPARTMENT'S  ATTITUDE  ON  CORN-SUGAR  BILLS  EXPLAINED 


Director  of  Regulatory  Work  Says  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Is  Not  a  Farm-Relief  Law — 
Gives  His  Opinion  That  the  Legitimate,  Honest,  and  Proper  Way  to  Extend  the  Use  of 
Sugar  Made  From  Corn  Is  to  Advertise  it  and  Familiarize  the  Public  With  it  and  Thus 
Create  a  Demand  for  it  Upon  Its  Own  Merits  and  Under  Its  Own  Name 


W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory  work  of  the  department,  under  whom 
the  food  and  drugs  act  and  other  regulators7  acts  are  enforced,  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  the  director  of  a  laboratory  of  one  of  the  large  universities,  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  statement  of  the  department's  attitude  with  reference 
to  legislation  on  the  subject  of  corn  sugar  now  pending  in  Congress. 

that  before  fraudulent  practices  are  legalized, 
a  definite  determination  of  the  emergency 
which  justifies  that  course,  if  it  can  be  justi- 
fied,  should   be  made. 

"  This  legislation  is  advanced  as  a  farm- 
relief  measure.  The  food  and  drugs  act  is  not 
a  farm-relief  law  and  amendments  to  it  should 
not  be  considered  on  that  basis.  The  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.  claims  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  an  outlet  for  not  to 
exceed  20,000,000  additional  bushels  of  corn 
would  be  created.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  average  crop  will  be  approximately  three 
billion  bushels,  you  can  determine  very  readily 
the  extent  to  which  this  measure  would  in- 
fluence the  price  of  corn  on  the  assumption 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  alone  would 
derive  full  benefit  from  it.  Such  advantage, 
however,  must  be  discounted  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  last  year 
and  in  preceding  years  imported  large  quanti- 
ties of  Argentine  corn  and  in  all  probability 
will  do  so  in  the  future,  whenever  the  price 
differential  justifies  it.  To  my  mind  the  legiti- 
mate, honest,  and  proper  method  of  extending 
the  use  of  corn  sugar  is  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  advertising,  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  product  can  be  put, 
and  in  this  way  create  a  demand  for  it.  After 
it  shall  have  become  popularized  the  argument 
now  made  that  a  declaration  of  its  presence 
on  the  label  of  a  food  product  which  contains 
it  as  an  ingredient  stigmatizes  that  product 
can  no  longer  be  seriously  asserted.  Should  a 
practice  established  by  popular  consent,  result- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  food  products  with 
corn  sugar  instead  of  with  cane  sugar  or  some 
other  sweetening  agent,  develop  to  a  point 
where  the  public  could  expect  corn  sugar  to  be 
present,  then  the  deception  which  exists  under 
present  circumstances  would  not  obtain.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  declaration  of  corn 
sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  prepared  articles  of 
food  in  which  corn  sugar  normally  is  used  and 
the  public  understands  that  to  be  the  case." 


THE  LETTER 

"  The  department,  in  so  far  as  the  food 
and  drugs  act  is  concerned,  does  not  regard 
corn  sugar  as  other  than  a  wholesome  food 
product.     *     *      * 

"  Since  corn  sugar  is  not  regarded  as  an 
'  added  deleterious  ingredient,'  and  is  not  un- 
wholesome in  the  sense  tbat  it  is  unfit  for 
food  because  decomposed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  pertinent  portion  of  the  act  which  would 
apply  to  its  sale  is  that  which  requires  the 
marketing  of  all  food  products  in  a  manner 
which  avoids  the  creation  of  false  and  mis- 
leading impressions.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  this  merely  means  the  observation  of 
decent,  honest  practices  and  presumes  that  the 
consumer  is  entitled  to  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration. Whether  objection  is  based  upon 
the  probability  of  the  use  of  corn  sugar  as  an 
adulterant  for  cane  sugar,  or  upon  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  jellies,  jams,  marmalades, 
and  the  like,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Where  the  consumer  has  a  definite  conception 
of  the  character  and  composition  of  certain 
food  products,  deception  occurs  when  a  sale  is 
effected  of  an  article  of  an  entirely  different 
composition,  unless  the  label  contains  state- 
ments which  would  thoroughly  acquaint  the 
consumer  with  this  change.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  corn  sugar  as  such  or  as 
an  ingredient  in  food  products.  I  do  object, 
however,  to  the  sale,  either  as  an  unmixed 
article  or  as  an  ingredient  in  food,  of  corn 
sugar,  or  cane  sugar,  or  any  other  product, 
when  the  consumer  expects  to  get  something 
else.  My  objection  to  this  amendment  is  not 
due  to  any  hostility  toward  corn  sugar.  I  do 
object  to  the  scrapping  of  the  preeminent 
principle  of  this  statute,  which  requires  hon- 
esty in  the  marketing  of  all  foods.  To  sus- 
pend the  application  of  the  terms  of  this  law 
to  foods  containing  corn  sugar  is  to  legalize 
with  respect  to  such  articles  their  sale  in  a 
false  and  misleading  manner.     It  seems  to  me 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

A.  G.  Van  Horn,  of  Sabetha,  Kans.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try as  superintendent  of  the  Woodward,  Okla., 
dairy  field  station.  He  was  graduated  from 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in  dairy 
husbandry  in  1916,  was  county  agent  in 
Wyandotte  County,  Kans.,  for  two  years,  and 
for  the  last  several  years  has  heen  operating 
a  large  dairy  farm  at  Sabetha,  Kans. 

C.  J.  Stauber,  assistant  dairy  husbandman, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  W'oodward,  Okla., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Beltsville  (Md.) 
experiment  farm  of  the  bureau. 

H.  R.  Lochry,  assistant  manufacturing 
specialist,  has  resigned  to  become  manager  of 
a  dairy  plant  at  Modesta,  Calif.  He  had  been 
doing  cheese  investigational  work  in  the  west- 
ern territory  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

F.  S.  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  dairy  work  of 
the  Jeanerette,  La.,  field  station,  resigned 
April  15  to  take  charge  of  a  commercial  herd 
in  New  Jersey.  S.  L.  Cathcart,  in  charge  of 
the  dairy  herd  at  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Jeaner- 
ette station.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  large  dairy  herds  in  Sumpter 
and  Chester,  S.  C. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

_  Harold  S.  Irwin,  assistant  marketing  spe- 
cialist, has  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  the  Grain  Futures 
Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.     He  had  more  than  four  years'  serv- 


ice in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
statistical  and  research  relating  to  grains  and 
grain  products.  He  joined  the  Grain  Futures 
Administration  as  associate  agricultural  econ- 
omist. He  will  study  the  relationship  of 
cash  and  future  prices,  world  production,  vis- 
ible supply,  shipments  and  receipts,  and  other 
factors  which  have  an  influence  on  general 
movements  and  their  relation  to  supply  and 
demand  for  various  grains. 

H.  A.  Harris,  assistant  marketing  specialist. 
Los  Angeles  market  news  office  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  has  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  a  newly  organized  trade  associa- 
tion in  that  city.  He  was  a  veteran  in  the 
division's  service,  having  been  appointed  in 
191G.  He  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  in 
field  station  work  until  1922,  when  be  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS 

DISCUSS  DISTRIBUTION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

of  both  producers  and  consumers  and 
that  the  markets  should  be  accessible  to 
both  if  economies  are  to  be  effected  in 
marketing. 

H.  A.  Spilman,  marketing  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculural  Economics, 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral produce  agency  act  designed  to  cor- 
rect  improper   practices   in   the   produce 


trade,  and  declared  that  from  40  to  50 
cases  had  already  been  investigated  under 
the  apt,  one  of  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  action. 
Progress  in  the  national  standardization 
of  egg  grades  was  reported  by  Roy  C. 
Potts,  chief  marketing  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  benefits  of  and  the  need  for  com- 
pulsory laws  for  grading  and  marking 
apples  were  discussed  by  W.  T.  Derrick- 
son,  of  the  Delaware  State  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  application  of  Federal 
apple  grades  under  compulsory  marking 
laws  was  discussed  by  R.  B.  Pailthorp, 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Consumer-demand 
studies  as  developers  of  marketing  were 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  H.  A.  Hanemann, 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets.  Other 
speakers  were  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  Cornell 
University:  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  information, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  B.  W. 
Sherburne,  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  George  R.  Ross, 
North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Mar- 
kets;  E.  W.  Stilwell,  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  F.  B.  Bomberger,  Del.-Mar.- 
Va.  Eastern  Shore  Association ;  W.  C. 
Davis,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist, and  A.  W.  McKay,  economist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics ;  H.  Dean 
Phillips,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Markets ;  F.  B.  Wilkinson,  tobacco  mar- 
keting specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  and  W.  Oley,  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  J.  H.  Meek, 
of  the  Virginia  State  Division  of  Mar- 
kets, was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  S.  B. 
Shaw,  representing  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Markets,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  coming  year ;  and  W. 
Oley,  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, was  elected  secretary. 


An  official  appraisal  of  the  damage 
which  the  cattle  fever  tick  inflicts  upon 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  225  counties  in 
the  South  which  are  still  infested  with 
the  tick  shows  that  the  average  loss  on 
account  of  the  cattle  tick  is  $53,377  per 
county  annually.  In  contrast  with  this 
figure  the  current  cost  of  eradicating 
ticks  from  a  county  is  about  $20,000. 
The  difference  between  the  two  figures 
is  a  balance  of  $33,377  in  favor  of  eradi- 
cation. The  profits  from  eradication 
come  in  long  after  the  eradication  effort 
is  completed.  The  cost  of  boarding  the 
ticks  for  one  year  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  what  it  costs  to  get  rid  of 
them  once  and  for  all. 


The  State  of  Vermont  has  entered 
upon  a  marketing  program  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  New  England  Council. 
The  program  includes  grading  and  stand- 
ardization, development  of  roadside  mar- 
keting stands,  the  supplying  of  marketing 
information  and  advice  to  shippers,  giv- 
ing help  and  advice  to  cooperatives,  and 
assisting  producers  in  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  other  matters. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


A  STUDY  OF  RANCH  ORGANIZATION  AND   METHODS 
OF   RANGE-CATTLE  PRODUCTION   IN  THE   NORTH- 
ER^ GREAT    PLAINS    REGION.      (Technical    Bulletin 
45-T.)     By  M.  L.  Wilson,  senior  farm  econo- 
mist,  and  G.    S.   Klemmedson,   associate  ag- 
ricultural economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  V.  V.  Parr,  associate  animal 
husbandman,    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry. 
P.  92,  figs.     March,  1928. 
The    methods    of    management    and    systems 
of  organization  that  seem  best  for  the  region 
are  discussed.     Such  climatological.  historical, 
and    experimental    data    as    seemed    pertinent 
have    been    incorporated    in    this    report,    and 
details   of  a   study   of  one  year's  business   of 
more    than    300    ranches    in    the    region    are 
given.      In   preparing  this   report  the  authors 
have    had    in    mind    that   ranching    operations 
as  formerly  carried  on  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains    region    have    been    handicapped    by    an 
influx    of    homesteaders,    by    a    succession    of 
unfavorable  seasons,  and  by  depression  in  the 
cattle    industry,     and    that    any    information 
pointing   to   methods    of   range-cattle   manage- 
ment and  ranch  organization  better  suited  to 
the  changed  conditions  "would  be  useful.     The 
study  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural   experiment    stations   of   Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  OYSTERS,  WITH 
SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    REGULATORY    CONTROL 
OF     PRODUCTION,     HANDLING,     AND     SHIPMENT. 
(Technical  Bulletin  64-T.)     By  A.  C.  Hunter,  as- 
sociate   bacteriologist    in    food    control,    and 
C.    W.    Harrison,    chief    of   the    Minneapolis 
station   of  the  Food,   Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration.     P.  76,  March,  1928. 
Gives   the  results   of   investigations   on   the 
many   biological   and  chemical  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  production  and  shipment  of  oysters, 
conducted,   over  a   period   of  many  years,   for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  basic  information 
necessary  in   setting  standards   and  establish- 
ing   regulations    to    control    the    shipment    of 
oysters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act.     The  possibility  of  pollu- 
tion with  sewage  and  trade  waste,  the  rapid- 
ity with   which   spoilage  occurs  when  oysters 
are  handled  improperly,  and  the  likelihood  of 
adulteration     with    water    when    oysters    are 
washed    made    these    investigations    necessary. 
The    bulletin    discusses,    among    other    things, 
the    biological    principles    of    the    self-purifica- 


tion of  oysters,  the  purification  bv  treatment 
with  calcium  hypochlorite,  the  hibernation  of 
oysters,  and  the  effect  of  various  methods  of 
washing  and  shipping. 

POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  FIXTURES.  (Farmer.*  Bulletin 
1554-F.)  By  M.  A.  Jull,  poultry  husband- 
man, and  A.  R.  Lee.  associate  poultry 
husbandman,  animal  husbandry  division. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  P.  30,  figs. 
March,  1928. 

Intended  primarily  for  farmers,  poultrymen, 
and  others  interested  in  the  housing  of  poul- 
try. It  discusses  various  types  of  houses  and 
equipment  used  in  successful  poultry  raising. 
It  gives  numerous  plans  from  which  the 
equipment  described  and  illustrated  may  be 
constructed. 

HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  SURVEYS.  (Technical  Bulletin  5S-T.) 
By  C.  B.  McCullough,  bridge  engineer.  Ore- 
gon highway  commission,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  P.  70. 
figs.      February   1928. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  pre- 
sent a  clear  outline  of  the  procedure  which 
should  be  followed  on  highway  bridge  surveys 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  information  for 
the  design  of  such  bridges. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration.  Caustic  Poison 
No.  2.  Acceptable  Antidotes  for  Dangerous  Caustic 
or  Corrosive  Substances  Covered  by  the  Federal  Caustic 
Poison  Act.      P.  3.      April  9,  1928. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

ACT.      Food,      Drug,      and      Insecticide     Adm'nistration. 
15351-15400.     P.  182-202.     April  1928. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration.  Tea  No.  2. 
Standards  Under  the  Tea  Act,  effective  May  1,  1928. 
April  192S. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


ginia  Truck  Sta.  Bui.  61,  p.  596-630,  3  figs. 
Oct.,   1927.)      Norfolk.  S 

I  Ian  Ding  the  farm  for  profits.  P.  E  McNall 
R.  S.  Kifer,  and  D.  R.  Mitchell.  (Wisconsin 
Sta.  Bui.  395,  24  p.     Dec,  1927.)     Madison. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publication)  for  dis- 
tribution, but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  they  are  located 
in   the   States   are    given   at   the    end   of   the   entries   below. 

The  effect  of  green  manures  and  crop  residues 
on  soil  reaction.  W.  G.  Sackett,  A.  Kezer. 
I.  W.  Ferguson,  and  J.  C.  Ward.  (Colorado 
Sta.  Bui.  324,  31  p.  Jan.,  1928.)  Fort 
Collins. 

Impermeable  seed  of  alfalfa.  A.  M.  Lute. 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  326.  36  p.,  1  pi.,  5  figs. 
Jan.,    1928.)      Fort   Collins. 

The  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
year  1927.  C.  P.  Gillette  et  al.  53  p. 
Fort   Collins. 

Marketing  Georgia  peaches.  R.  M.  Middleton. 
(Georgia  Sta.  Circ.  82,  4  p.  Mar.,  1928.) 
Experiment. 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  year  1927.  H.  P. 
Stuckey  et  al.     39  p.,  4  figs.     Experiment. 

Barley  growing.  H.  D.  Hughes  and  L.  C. 
Bufnett.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  109,  8  p.,  3  figs. 
Mar.,   1928.)      Ames. 

The  Iowa  agricultural  outlook  for  1928.  C.  L. 
Holmes.  (Iowa  Sta.  Cur.  Econ.  Ser.  Rpt. 
7,  16  p.,  4  figs.     Apr.,  1928.)     Ames. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  H.  Baumgartner.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  471,  4  p.  Mar., 
1928.)      Amherst. 

Farm  real  estate  assessment  practices  in 
Michigan.     R.   W.  Newton   and  W.   O.   Hed- 


rick.  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  172,  SO  p. 
Feb.,  1928.)     East  Lansing. 

Community  relations  of  rural  young  people. 
E.  L.  Morgan  and  H.  J.  Burt.  (Missouri 
Sta.  Res.  Bui.  110,  77  p.  Oct.,  1927.) 
Columbia. 

Varietal  resistance  and  susceptibility  to 
wheat  scab.  I.  T.  Scott.  (Missouri  Sta. 
Res.  Bui.  Ill,  14  p.    Nov.,  1927.)    Columbia. 

Results  of  seed  and  legume  inoculant  inspec- 
tion for  1927.  J.  G.  Fiske.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Bui.  466.  99  p.  Jan.,  1928.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Pear  variety  test.  A.  B.  Fite  and  F.  Garcia. 
(New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  165,  39  p.,  10  figs. 
Jan.,  1928.)     State  College. 

Studies  of  farm-land  prices  and  ownership. 
W.  C.  Jensen  and  B.  A.  Russell.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  247.  50  p.,  10  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Clemson   College. 

Corn  variety  and  fertilizer  experiments. 
W.  B.  Rogers  and  J.  D.  Warner.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  248.  3S  p.,  2  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Clemson  College. 

An  economic  analvsis  of  farming  in  Overton 
County,  Tennessee.  C.  E.  Allred  and  S.  W. 
Atkins.  (Tennessee  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  Sur- 
vey 1,  127  p..  20  figs.  Dec.,  1927.  Mimeo- 
graphed.)    Knoxville. 

Truck-crop  investigations :  Control  of  beet 
seedling  diseases  under  greenhouse  condi- 
tions. F.  P.  McWhorter.  (Virginia  TriK-k 
Sta.  Bui.  58,  p.  524-544,  1  fig.  Jan.,  1927.) 
Norfolk. 

Truck-crop  investigations :  The  early  blight 
diseases  of  tomato.  F.  P.  McWhorter. 
(Virginia  Truck  Sta.  Bui.  59,  p.  546-566,  5 
figs.     Apr.,   1927.)      Norfolk. 

Truck-crop  investigations  :  The  bulb  flies  of 
narcissus  with  special  reference  to  the  bulb 
industry  in  Virginia.  F.  W.  Poos  and  C.  A. 
Weigel.  (Virginia  Truck  Sta.  Bui.  60,  p. 
570-594.  3  figs.     July.  1927.)      Norfolk. 

Truck-crop  investigations  :  The  potato  tuber 
worm.     F.  W.  Poos  and  H.  S.  Peters.     (Vir- 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Ashbrook,  F.  G.,  and  H.  J.  McMullen   (Biologi- 
cal   Survey).      Fur-bearing    animals    of    the 
United  States  :  The  raccoon.     The  Fur  Jour- 
nal,   vol.    2,    no.    3,    p.    30-31,    59-61,    ilius. 
March,   1928. 
Bailey,  Vernon   (Biological  Survey).     A  hybrid 
scaled  X  Gambel's  quail  from  New  Mexico. 
The  Auk,  vol.  45,  no.  2,  p.  210.     April,  1928. 
Denmead,    Talbott    (Biological    Survey).      The 
blue  goose  in  Maryland.     The  Auk,  vol.  45, 
no.  2,  p.  201.     April,  1928. 
Gabrielson,    Ira   N.    (Biological   Survey).      The 
season :  Birds      of      the      Oregon      district. 
Bird-lore,    vol.    30,    no.    2,    p.    135.    *  March- 
April,   1928. 
Howell.   Arthur  H.,   and    [A.   J.  Van  Rossem] 
(Biological    Survey).      A   study    of  the   red- 
winged    blackbirds    of    Southeastern    United 
States.      The   Auk,   vol.    45,   no.    2,    p.    155- 
163.     April,  1928. 
[Wetmore,  A.]   and  Frederick  C.  Lincoln   (Bio- 
logical Survey).     Recent  records  from  Mary- 
land.     The  Auk,   vol.  45,  no.   2,  p.   225-226. 
April,   1928. 
McAfee,  W.  L.   (Biological  Survey).     Bird  bar- 
tenders.    Nature  Magazine,  vol.   10,   no.   11, 
p.   29S.     May,  1928. 

-.      Further    papers   by    Collinge    on    the 

economics    of   British   birds    (review).      The 
Auk.  vol.  45.  no.  2,  p.  250.     April,  1928. 
Mills.   Ernest  M.    (Biological    Survey).      Crops 
or  woodchucks,   which   shall   it   be?      Rural 
New  Yorker,  vol.  87,  p.  551,  illus.     April  7, 
102S. 
Stoddard,     Herbert     L.      (Biological     Survey). 
The     flamingo      (Phoenicoptcrus     ruher)      in 
northwest    Florida :    and    The    rough-legsred 
hawk  in  southern  Georgia  and  the  "goshawk 
in  Florida.     The  Auk.  vol.  45,  no.  2.  p.  201- 
202    and    p.    211-212,    respectively.      April, 
19°8 
Balch.  R.  T.,  and  Paine.  H.  S.   (Chemistry  and 
Soils).       Factory     Operation     of    Aurom-tic 
Ele<--trometric  pH  Control  of  Cane  .Tuicp  Def- 
ecation.    Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  20,  no. 
4.  April,  1928.  pages  348-353. 
Baughman.  W.  F.,  and  Jamieson,  G.  S.   (Chem- 
istry and  Soils).     The  Chemical  Composition 
of    Ergot    Oil.      J.    Oil    and    Fat    Industries, 
vol.  5,  no.  3,  March,  1928.  pases  85-89. 
Birckner,  Y..  and  Paine.  H.  S.   (Chemistry  and 
Soils').       Invertase-Free    Yeasts    and     Their 
Application  in  the  Selective  Fermentation  of 
Final  Cane  Molasses  as  a  Preliminary  Step 
to    Desugarization.      Ind.    and    Eng.    Chem., 
vol.  20.  No.  3.  March.   192S.   pages  267-275. 
Browne,  C.  A.    (Chemistry  and  Soils').     Emer- 
son and  Chemistry,  Part  I.     J.  of  Chem.  Ed., 
vol.   5,  No.   3.   March,   1928.   pages  269-279. 
Church.     Margaret     B..     and     Scandiffio,     M. 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).     Phytophthora.  Py- 
thium.    and    Pythiacystis    Species    as    Stock 
Cultures.      Phvtopatholosv,    vol.    18.    No.    2, 
Feb.  1928,  pages  247-248. 
Clark,  E.  P.    (Chemistry  and  Soils').     An  Elec- 
trically   Heated    Abderhalden    Drier.       Ind. 
and  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  20,  No.  3.  March,  1928. 
page  306. 
Clarke.  I.  D..  and  Frey.  R.  W.   (Chemistry  and 
Soils).      The    Determination    of    Sugars    in 
Tanning      Materials.        J.      Amer.      Leather 
Chemists  Assoc,  vol.  23,  No.  3.  March,  1928, 
pages  91-108. 
Froy.  R.   W..  and  Reed.  H.  C.    (Chemistry  and 
Soils).      A    Practical    Glass    Extractor.      J. 
Amer.  Leather  Chemists  Assoc.,  vol.  23,  No. 
4.  April.   1928.  pages  124-128. 
James.     Lawrence    H.,    and    Price.     David    J. 
(Chemistry    and    Soils).      Observations    on 
Heating    Hay    in    the    Flooded    Regions    of 
Northern    Vermont.      Science,    vol.    67.    No. 
1734.    March    23.    1928.    pases    322-324. 
James,  L.   H.,   Rettger.   Leo  F..   and  Thorn.   C. 
(Chemistry  and   Soils).      Microbial   Thermo- 
genesis.     II.   Heat  Production   in   Moist  Or- 
ganic   Materials    with    Special    Reference   to 
the  Part  Played  bv  Microorganisms.     J.  of 
Bacteriology,  vol.  XV.   No.  2.  Feb.  1928. 
Jones,  D.  Breese.   Murphv,  J.   C.»  and  Nelson. 
E.    M.    (Chemistry    and    Soils).      Biological 
Values  of  Certain  Types  of  Sea  Foods.     II. 
Vitamins  in  Oysters.     Ind.  and  Ens.  Chem., 
vol.  20.  No.  2.  Feb..   1928,   pages  205-219. 
Keane.  J.  C.  McCalin.  M.  A.,  and  Paine.  H.  S. 
(Chemistry    and    Soils).      Effect    of   pH    on 
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Lime    Salts    and    Character    of    Colloids    in 
Filtered   Juice   from   Cane  Muds.     Ind.   and 
Eng.    Chem.,    vol.    20,    No.    4,    April,    1928, 
pages  373-376. 
Paine,  H.  S.,  Keane,  J.  C,  and  McCalip,  M.  A. 
(Chemistry    and    Soils).      Influence    of    the 
Phosphate    and    Colloid    Contents    of    Cane 
Juice  on  Defecation.     Ind.  and  Eng.   Chem., 
vol.  20,  No.  3,  March,  1928,  pages  262-267. 
Price,    David   J.    (Chemistry   and    Soiis).      In- 
dustrial   Plant    Dust    Explosions.      The    De- 
velopment   of    Methods    for    Their    Control 
and   Prevention.      Tech.    Eng.    News    of   the 
Mass    Inst,    of   Tech.,    vol.    8,    No.    8,    Jan., 
1928,  pages  338-339,  362. 
Price,  David  J.    (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Dust 
Explosion  Hazards  in  Fire  Fi«iliUng.     Safety 
Engineering,  vol.  55,  No.  2.  Feb.  1928,  pages 
59-61.     Fire  Chief,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  Mar.-April, 
1928,  pages  4-6. 
Price,  David  J.    (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Dust 
Menaces  Industrial  Plants.     Chem.  and  Met. 
Eng.,   vol.   35,   No.   3,   March,    1928,    p.    151- 
152. 
Roark,  R.  C.    (Chemistry  and   Soils).     Review 
of  United   States   Patents   Relating   to   Pest. 
Control.     Vol.  1,  No.   1,   January,  1928. 
Cotton,  R.  T.    (Entomology)    and  Roark,  R.  C- 
(Chemistry     and     Soils).       Fumigation     of 
Stored   Product   Insects   with    Certain    Alkyl 
and    Alkyline    Formates.       Ind.    and     Eng. 
Chem.,    vol.    20,    No.    4,    April,    1928,    pages 
SSO— 382 
Roark,  R.  C.   (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Fumiga- 
tion Tests  with  Certain  Aliphatic  Chlorides. 
J.  of  Economic  Entomology,  .vol.   21,   No.    1, 
February,  1928,  pages  135-142. 
Wherry,    E.    T.    (Chemistry    and    Soils).     Die 
Krystallographie   einiger   Deri  vat  e   dor   Fruc- 
tose.    Festschrift  Victor  Goldschmidt.   1928. 
Wherry,  E.  T.   (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Botany. 
The  History  of  the  Franklin  Tree.  Fruuklinia 
Alatamaha.     J.  of  Washington   Academy   of 
Science,   vol.   18,   No.   6,   March,   1928,   pages 
172-176. 
Meinecke,  E.  P.  (Plant  Industry ).     The  evalu- 
ation   of  loss   from    killing   diseases   in    the 
young  forest.     Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26, 
pp.   283-298.      March,   1928. 
Robinson,  J.   L.,  and  Bryan,  A.   A.    (Plant  In- 
dustry).    Iowa  corn  yield  test.     Results  of 
1927    tests.     Ames,    Iowa,    Iowa    Corn    and 
Small    Grain    Growers    Association.     24    p. 
[1927.] 
Brown,     Edward     L.      (Public     Roads).     The 
farmer  and  good  roads.     Shire  and  Munici- 
pal Record,  vol.  20,  No.  7,  pp.  519,  521,  523, 
525.     January  28,  1928. 
Eliot,   W.   G.,   3d.    (Public   Roads).     The  rail- 
road grade   crossing  hazard   on   rural   high- 
ways ;      Grade    crossing    accidents    are    re- 
sponsible  for    16   per   cent    of   all    fatalities 
caused  by  automobile  mishaps  on  rural  high- 
ways.    Nation's    Traffic,    vol.    2,    No.    1,    pp. 
39-40.      March,   1928. 
Harrison,    J.    L.     (Public    Roads).     Managing 
highway      construction      for      profit — VIII. 
(Eighth  of  a  series  of  ten  articles)   Highway 
Engineer    and    Contractor,    vol.    17,    No.    6, 
pp.  24-27.     December,  1927. 
Harrison,    J.    L.     (Public    Roads).     Managing 
highway       construction        for       profit — IX. 
(Ninth   of  series   of  ten   articles)    Highway 
Engineer    and    Contractor,    vol.    18,    No.    1, 
pp.  83-86.     January,  1928. 
Hewes,    L.    I.    (Public    Roads).     Pre-qualifica- 
tion     of     bidders     on     governmental     work. 
Western    Construction   News,   vol.   3,   No.   3, 
pp.  75-77,  Feb.  10,  1928. 
Hewes,    L.    I.     (Public    Roads).     Federal    aid 
funds   for   Western    States   to   be   increased. 
Pacific    Street    and    Road    Builder,    vol.    22, 
No.  3,  pp.  35-36.     March,  1928. 
Hewes,   L.   I.    (Public  Roads).     National   Park 
Service    Plans    Road    Improvements.      West- 
ei%i    Highways   Builder,   vol.   10,   No.    3,   pp. 
49-50.     March,  1928. 
Jackson,  F.  H.    (Public  Roads).     Comparative 
tests  of  crushed-stone  and  gravel  concrete ; 
report  on  co-operative  tests  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Highway  Commission  and 
the   U.    S.    Bureau    of   Public   Roads.     Rock 
Products,  vol.  31,  No.  6,  pp.  95-96.     March 
17,  1928. 
Jarvis,   C.   S.    (Public  Roads).     Flood   control 
with    special    reference    to    the    Mississippi 
River  ;   a  symposium  ;   discussion.     Proceed- 
ings of  the  American    Society  of  Civil   En- 
gineers, vol.  54,  No.  3,  pp.  881-894.     March, 
1928. 
Kelley,  E.  F.  (Public  Roads).     Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  Conducts  Extensive  Highway  Re- 
search.    Iowa  Engineer,  vol.  28,  No.  5,  pp. 
3-7,   16.     February,  1928. 
MacDonald,    Thos    H.     (Public    Roads).      The 
permanent   surfacing   of   highways.      Arkan- 
sas Highways,  vol.  5,  No.  1,  p.  9,  January, 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

VETERINARY     MEDICINE 

Lehlois,    Ch.      Documents   pour   servir   a  l'edi- 

fication  d'une  dermatologie  animale.     (Chien 

et  chat)   Paris,  Vigot,  1926. 
Moller,    Heinrich.      Lehrbuch    der    augenheil- 

knnde    fur    thieriirzte.      Stuttgart,    F.    Enke, 

1889. 

FERTILIZERS,    SOILS 

Bennett,  H.  H.,  &  Allison,  R.  V.  The  soils 
of  Cuba.  Washington,  Tropical  plant  re- 
search foundation,   1928. 

Burban,  E.  Chimie  du  sol  et  des  engrais. 
Paris,  Mendel   [1926?] 

FIELD    CROPS 

Bouant,  Einile.  Le  tabac,  culture  et  Indus- 
trie.    Paris,  Bailliere,  1928. 

Fauchere,  A.  Le  caf6.  Ed.  2.  Paris, 
Soci£te  d'editions  geograpbiques,  maritimes 
et  coloniales,  1927. 

Smith,  J.  G.  The  reorganization  of  the 
H.  S.  P.  S.  experiment  station  and  the 
origin  of  H-109  cane.  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Advertising  publishing  co.,  1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

Allendorff,  Walter.  Kulturpraxis  der  kalt- 
und  warmhauspflanzen.  Berlin,  Parey, 
1927. 

Society  pomologique  de  France.  Catalogue 
descriptif  des  fruits  adopted  par  le  Congres 
pomologique.  Ed.  4.  Villefranche,  Reveil 
du  Beaujoiais,  1927. 

FORESTRY 

Lleo,  Antonio.  El  riesgo  de  incendio  en  los 
montes.  Madrid,  Institute  nacional  de  pre- 
vision, 1927. 

Miiller,  J.  F.,  &  sohn  aktiengesellschaft.  Ham- 
burg als  markt  fur  iiberseeische  holzer, 
1795-1920.     Hamburg,  1920. 

CONCRETE 

Childe,  H.  L.  Manufacture  and  uses  of  con- 
crete products  and  cast  stone.  Ed.  2. 
London.  Concrete  publication.     [1927?] 


Bauer.  E.  E.      Highway  materials.     New  York, 

McGraw-Hill,   1928. 
Fletcher,  J.   II.     Widening  and  superelevation 

of    roadway    curves.       TopeUa,     Kan.,    The 

author,    1928. 


Hasterlik,  Alfred.  Von  speise  und  trank,  un- 
sere  wichtigsten  nahrungsmittel.  Stutt- 
gart. Kosmos,   1917. 

National  live  stock  and  meat  board.  Dept. 
of  home  economics.  Ten  lessons  on  meat, 
for  use  in  schools.     Rev.  ed.     Chicago,  1927. 

CHEMICAL   TECHNOLOGY 

Wilson,  J.  A.  The  chemistry  of  leather  manu- 
facture. Ed.  2.  New  York,  Chemical 
catalog  company,  1928.  (American  chemi- 
cal society.     Monograph  series  [no.  12] ) 

PHARMACY 

Cohen,  S.  S.  &  Githens,  T.  S.  Pharmacothera- 
peutics,  materia  medica  and  drug  action. 
New  York,  Appleton,  1928. 

ZOOLOGY 

Besser,  Hans.  Natur-  und  jagdstudien  in 
Deutsch-Ostafrika.  Ed.  14.  Stuttgart,  Kos- 
mos, 1919. 

Floericke,  K.  E.  Spinnen  und  Spinneleben. 
Stuttgart.  Kosmos,  1921. 

Floericke,  K.  E.  Allerlei  gewiirm.  Ed.  5. 
Ed.  8.     Stuttgart,  Kosmos,  1919. 

Stellwaag,  Fritz.  Die  wcinbauinsekten  der 
kulturlander.     Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 

Thienemann,  Johannes.  Rossitten.  Drei  jahr- 
zehnte  auf  der  kurischen  nehrung.  Neu- 
damm,  J.  Neumann,  1927. 

BIOLOGY 

Cowdry,  E.  V.     Special  cytology.     New  York, 

Hoeber,   1928. 
Handbuch    der    vererbungswissenschaft,    hrsg. 

von.  E.  Baur  und  M.  Hartmann.     lfg.  1-2. 

Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1927. 


Kahn,    Fritz.      Die    zelle.      Ed.    9.      Stuttgart, 

Kosmos,    1920. 
Morgan,     T.     H.       Experimental     embryology. 

New  York,  Columbia  university  press,   1927. 

BOTANY 

Beddome,  R.  H.  Handbook  to  the  ferns  of 
British  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.     Calcutta,   Thacker,    Spink,    1892. 

Gibbs,  L.  Common  Hongkong  ferns.  Hong- 
kong,  Kelly  &  Walsh,  1927. 

Limpricht,  Wolfgang.  Taccaceae  (Das  pflan- 
zenreich.     Leipzig,  hft.  92.) 

Lorch,  Wilhelm.  Die  torf-  und  lebermoose. 
Die  farnpflanzen  (Pteridophyta)  von  G. 
Brause.  Neu  bearb.  von  H.  Andres.  Ed.  2. 
Berlin,  Springer,  1928.  (Kryptogamenflora 
fur  anfanger,  begrundet  von  Gustav  Lindau. 
v.  6.) 

ECONOMICS,     STATISTICS 

Amtorg  trading  corporation,  N.  Y.  Economic 
statistics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  N%w  York, 
1928. 

Brown,  D.  M.  Educational,  economic,  and 
community  survey,  Bledsoe  county.  Knox- 
ville,  1927.  (University  of  Tennessee  rec- 
ord.    Extension  series,  v.  4,  no.  2.) 

Freeman,  O.  W.  The  economic  geography  of 
Hawaii.  Honolulu,  1927.  (Hawaii.  Uni- 
versity.    Research  publications,  no.  2.) 

Geddes,  Arthur.  Au  pays  de  Tagore.  La  civ- 
ilisation rurale  du  Beugale  occidental  et  ses 
facteurs  geographiques.      Paris,  Colin,   1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Colonial  office.  Committee  on  re- 
search in  the  colonies.  Colonial  agricul- 
tural service.     London,  1928. 

Gt.  Brit.  Empire  marketing  board.  The  Em- 
pire marketing  board  and  the  home  pro- 
ducer.     Harrow,   1927. 

Jennings,  W.  W.  Introduction  to  American 
economic  history.     New  York,  Crowell,  1928. 

Schmiodeler.  Edgar.  The  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  home.     Washington.  1927. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.  The  economics  of  instal- 
ment selling.     New  York,   Harper,   1927. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

The    Grouse    and    New    York    conservationist. 

monthly,     v.   6,   no.   10-  Mar.   1928-  Akron, 

N.  Y. 
National  bulletin  of  milk  goats,     biweeklv.     v. 

1,  no.  17-  Feb.  25,  1928-  Carthage,  111. 
Physiological    zoology,      quarterly,      v.    1,    no. 

1-Jan.  1928-  Chicago. 
Utilitv   duck    club.      Quarterly   journal,      v.    1, 

no.  2-  July  1926-  St.  Leonards,  Eng. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 


KANSAS  CITY 

Five  of  the  department's  educational  films 
were  shown  to  the  general  public  of  Kansas 
City  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of  Kansas  City 
on  the  evening  of  March  30.  R.  L.  Cuff,  live- 
stock commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City  Live- 
stock Exchange,  spoke,  on  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  and  demonstrated  the  method 
used  in  tattooing  hogs  for  identification  of 
the  animals   at   the  time  of  slaughter. 


To  meet  a  demand  in  Alabama  for 
dairy  herd  improvement  association  rec- 
ords of  cows  in  sections  where  herds  are 
small  and  scattered,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  has  started  a  project  to  intro- 
duce and  adapt  the  system  of  testing 
every  other  month,  a  system  which  inves- 
tigational work  carried  on  by  the  bureau 
five  years  ago  indicated  to  be  practical. 
This  work  is  to  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Alabama  extension  service. 
L.  H.  Stinnett,  a  graduate  of  Alabama 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  bureau  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
Alabama.     " 


Make  letters  short  and  concise.  Three- 
page  letters  are  almost  invariably  an 
economic  waste,  and  even  two-page  ones 
may  be. 
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FARM  NO  LONGER  LEADS 
AS  CONSUMER  OF  POWER 


In  1849  Agriculture  Used  66  Per  Cent 

of  Total  and  in  1S23  it  Used 

Only  17  Per  Cent 

The  total  capacity  of  all  the  power- 
generating  equipment  installed  in  the 
various  industries  in  the  United  States  in 
1923.  from  the  highest  type  of  steam  tur- 
bine and  internal-combustion  engine  down 
to  the  erratic  windmill  and  the  farm- 
work  animal,  was  230,514,000  horsepower, 
exclusive  of  the  horsepower  of  pleasure 
automobiles.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact, 
says  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  compiled  these  figures,  that  the 
total  horsepower  capacity  of  the  inter- 
nal-combustion engines  of  pleasure  auto- 
mobiles was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that 
used  in  all  the  industries,  the  total  capa- 
city for  1923.  inclusive  of  pleasure  auto- 
mobiles, being  6S4.044.000  horsepower. 
This  tremendous  capacity  would,  if  con- 
verted into  man  power,  furnish  about  60 
able-bodied  servants  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  The  horsepower  of 
industrial  prime  movers  existing  in  1923 
was  distributed  in  the  following  percent- 
ages :  Manufactures,  9 ;  mines  and 
quarries,  2';  agriculture,  17;  electric  cen- 
tral stations  and  electric  railroads,  11 ; 
steam  railroads,  32 ;  ships,  4 ;  work 
animals  not  on  farms,  1 ;  automobiles  not 
classed  as  pleasure  cars,  23 ;  miscellane- 
ous, 1. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  45  per  cent  from  1899  to  1923, 
and  the  capacity  of  industrial  power 
equipment  increased  260  per  cent.  In 
1849,  66  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
power  equipment  of  the  country  was  in- 
stalled in  farms.  In  1923,  only  IT  per 
cent  was  on  farms,  the  greater  part  of 
the  total  being  utilized  by  steam  rail- 
roads, manufactures,  central  stations, 
electric  railways,  and  automobiles  other 
than  pleasure  cars. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report 
entitled  "  Power  capacity  and  production 
in  the  United  States,"  just  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  Water- 
Supply  Paper  579  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  report  comprises  some  200 
pages,  40  illustrations,  and  47  tables.  It 
gives  information  about  the  capacity  of 
the  different  types  of  prime  movers  in- 
stalled in  the  industries  in  the  United 
States  from  1849  to  1923  and  shows  their 
relative  growth  by  index  numbers  and 
by  diagrams.  The  report  also  gives 
monthly  figures  on  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  consumption  of  fuel  by  pub- 
lic-utility power  plants  from  1919  to 
1926.  estimates  of  the  potential  water- 
power  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  reports  of  the  developed  water 
power  for  different  years  which  have 
previously  been  published  by  the  Geolog- 
ical  Survey  in  mimeographed  form. 

Part  of  the  information  in  the  report 
was  collected  by  the  Geological  Survey  in 
connection  with  its  activities  in  studying 
the  water  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  utilization  of  them,  part  was  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  peri- 
odic statistical  study  of  the  country's  ac- 
tivities, and  part  by  the  Federal  Power 


Commission  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  water  power 
act.  Some  of  the  data  have  therefore 
been  published  previously  in  scattered 
statistical  form,  and  some  have  been 
made  available  in  multigraphed  or 
mimeographed  preliminary  reports,  but 
some  have  never  before  been  published. 
All  these  statistics  are  now  brought  to- 
gether in  such  form  as  to  be  available 
for  further  study  and  other  use.  They 
will  serve  as  base  data  upon  which  must 
rest  any  future  study  of  the  problems  of 
power  utilization  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomics and  Government  in  this  country. 
Copies  of  this  report  raay  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington. 


SOLID  CARBON  DIOXIDE 

USED  AS  REFRIGERANT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

based  upon  experiments  to  show  that  the 
substance  is  satisfactory  for  refrigerating 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"  In  the  popular  discussions  in  the 
press  the  botanical  side  of  the  problem 
has  been  overlooked,  and,  in  so  far  as 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned, 
this  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  present  method  of 
using  solid  carbon  dioxide  presupposes 
the  exposure  of  the  food  products  to  the 
gas,  and  no  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  gas  on  the  living 
material. 

"  When  fruits  and  vegetables  are  re- 
moved from  the  parent  plant  or  dug 
from  the  ground  they  are  still  alive,  and 
they  remain  alive  during  shipment  and 
storage,  and  as  long  as  the  fresh  product 
is  in  a  marketable  condition.  Like  other 
living  material,  plant  or  animal,  they 
are  carrying  on  respiration,  taking  up 
oxygen  and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide,  and 
anything  that  upsets  their  normal  re- 
spiratory or  other  metabolic  functions 
may  result  in  harmful  effects.  When 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  inclosed 
in  an  air-tight  container  their  respiratory 
activities  soon  exhaust  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  replace  it  with  carbon  dioxide, 
and  a  smothering  occurs  which  may  re- 
sult in  abnormal  and  nauseating  flavors 
or  in  the  browning  and  complete  collapse 
of  the  flesh.  If  equally  abnormal  atmos- 
pheres are  produced  artificially,  similar 
results  follow. 

"  The  harmful  possibilities  of  high  per- 
centages of  carbon  dioxide  are  well  estab- 
lished in  botanical  literature.  Bulletin 
108  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  in  1907,  reported  ex- 
periments in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
flavor  of  strawberries  was  spoiled  by 
holding  them  in  containers  which  were 
tight  enough  to  raise  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  contained  air  to  8  per  cent.  Bul- 
letin 330  of  Cornell  University,  published 
in  1913.  reported  that  peaches  held  in 
pure  carbon  dioxide  for  seven  days 
acquired  a  bad  flavor  which  was  greatly 
intensified  by  holding  longer.  Publica- 
tions of  the  State  experiment  stations  of 
California  and  Xew  York  have  stated 
that  blackheart  of  potatoes  was  due  to 
deficiency  in  oxygen  in  the  storage  air, 
the  oxygen  being  absorbed  and  replaced 
by  carbon  dioxide  under  conditions  of 
poor    ventilation.      Publications    of    the 


Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  state 
that  poor  ventilation  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  high  percentages  of  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  storage  air  may  result  in 
the  spoilage  of  cranberries.  Literature 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1917  and  1919  pointed 
out  that  while  low  percentages  of  carbon 
dioxide  might  be  beneficial,  apples  were 
likely  to  develop  abnormal  flavors  if  held 
continuously  in  atmospheres  containing 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  that  they  could  not  be  held  in  pure 
carbon  dioxide  for  more  than  a  few  days 
without  the  flesh  being  killed  and  becom- 
ing brown  and  soft. 

"  Botanists  of  the  food  investigation 
board  of  the  department  of  scientific  and 
industrial  research  of  Great  Britain 
have  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of 
the  question  of  '  gas  storage '  of  fruit. 
They  have  found  that  the  storage  life  of 
apples  can  be  greatly  prolonged  and  the 
rots  decreased  by  storage  in  an  atmos- 
phere containing  10  to  12  per  cent  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  about  half  the  nor- 
mal content  of  oxygen,  but  that  increas- 
ing the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
storage  air  beyond  15  percent  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  brown  heart,  soft 
scald,  or  other  forms  of  spoilage.  Heavy 
losses  in  overseas  shipments  of  apples 
and  pears  were  found  to  be  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  high  percentages  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

"  The  weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the 
effect  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  not  be  exposed  to  carbon  dioxide  gas 
for  any  considerable  period  without  dan- 
ger of  harmful  effects.  The  use  of  the 
new  refrigerant  can  not  therefore  be 
considered  as  merely  a  problem  in  phys- 
ics and  refrigeration,  but,  as  far  as  the 
shipment  of  living  material  is  concerned, 
is  largely  a  question  of  the  tolerance  of 
the  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  to  the 
accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
storage  air.  This  tolerance  varies  with 
the  variety  and  maturity  of  the  product, 
and  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
far  too  meager  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
commercial  procedure.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  careless  popularizing  of  the 
new  refrigerant  is  untimely  and  may 
have  dangerous  possibilities." 


In  writing  business  letters,  says  an 
expert  on  letter  writing,  we  should  shut 
our  eyes  and  imagine  that  the  man  we 
are  writing  to  is  standing  by  our  desk. 
"  Then  talk  to  him.  Say  what  you  have 
to  say  as  simply  as  a  boy  would  say  it. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  use  the  simple, 
rugged,  Saxon  words  which  have  been 
with  the  race  for  generations  and  which 
we  always  use  in  familiar,  sincere,  every- 
day conversation,"  he  says. 


Many  substances  have  been  tried  out 
as  baits  for  attracting  the  moths  of  the 
European  corn  borer,  but  little  or  no  suc- 
cess has  been  had  with  them  so  far. 
The  corn  plant  is  now  being  searched  for 
an  attractant  or  repellant.  If  a  repellant 
could  be  found  in  the  plant  and  if  it 
could  be  intensified  by  breeding,  it  might 
be  possible  to  develop  a  variety  of  corn 
which  the  borer  would  not  attack. 
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WIGHT  TELLS  MID-WEST 
RESULTS  OF  T.  B.  WORK 


Head  of  Eradication  Division  Says  Only 
a  Few  Counties  Have  High  Per- 
centage  of    Infection 

Returns  and  rewards  of  the  campaign 
for  tuberculosis  eradication  in  the  beef 
and  dairy  herds  of  the  country  are  now 
being  received  in  visible  form,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Wight,  in  charge  of  eradication  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  told  the 
members  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Midwest- 
ern States  Tuberculosis  Conference  meet- 
ing in  Sioux  City  April  26  and  27.  One 
of  the  most  tangible  benefits  is  evident. 
the  speaker  said,  in  the  premiums  paid 
by  the  packers  to  producers  of  hogs  in 
modified  accredited  areas.  These  pay- 
ments amount  to  large  sums  of  money. 

Retentions  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  tuber- 
culosis at  the  packing  centers  is  showing 
a  decided  reduction,  an  encouraging  in- 
dication, Doctor  Wight  said,  that  the 
disease  is  being  reduced. 

A  fourth  survey  of  the  country  recently 
completed  indicates  that  bovine  tuber- 
culosis now  affects  only  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  animals,  as  against  4  per  cent  at 
the  time  of  the  first  survey  in  1922. 
"A  study  of  the  map  prepared  to  show 
the  degree  of  infection  in  the  various 
counties,"  Doctor  Wight  pointed  out, 
"  indicates  that  this  disease  does  not  ex- 
ist to  any  great  extent  except  in  com- 
paratively few  counties.  There  are  69 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  whicli 
the  degree  of  infection  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  15  per  cent.  In 
these  69  counties  there  are  approximately 
1,69*0.000  cattle,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cattle  population.  In  the  section 
of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  esti- 
mated to  exist  to  a  degree  of  more  than 
7  per  cent  but  not  more  than  15  per 
cent,  there  are  70  counties  having  a 
total  cattle  population  of  approximately 
1,771,000.  It  is  in  these  localities  where 
the  disease  exists  to  more  than  7  per 
cent  that  the  losses  and  expenses  inci- 
dental to  carrying  on  the  campaign  are 
great." 

For  the  seven  States  whose  tuberculo- 
sis eraclicators  have  assembled  in  Sioux 
City  the  record  is  more  cheerful.  Only 
43  counties  out  of  620  have  infections  of 
more  than  3  per  cent  and  only  a  single 
county  is  more  than  7  per  cent  infected 
with  bovine  tuberculos's.  "  These  facts," 
Doctor  Wight  emphasized,  "  should 
serve  as  incentives  to  complete  the  work 
in  this  territory  at  the  earliest  possible 
date."    The  seven  States  are  Minnesota, 

(Continued  on  p.  5) 
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TIDES  AND  WEATHER 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  especially 
that  long  cherished  by  many  seamen, 
tides  do  not  exert  any  influence  on  the 
weather,  according  to  meteorologists  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  close  observers  have  discovered  that 
certain  extreme  weather  conditions  affect 
the  tides  to  some  extent.  Tides  ebb  and 
flow  at  every  point  on  the  coast  with 
clocklike  regularity.  Nevertheless,  the 
weather  continues  to  be  fair  or  foul,  ir- 
respective of  those  tides.  On  the  other 
hand,  conditions  of  very  low  barometer 
pressure  and  very  strong  winds  from 
favorable  directions  cause  either  un- 
usually low  or  unusually  high  tides,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  is  the  influence 
of  the  weather  on  the  tides,  and  the 
weather  is  not  the  result  of  any  tidal 
influence. 

Even  when  there  is,  as  meteorologists 
understand,  a  very  ins'gnificant  outflow 
of  air  from  a  region  into  which  the  tide 
is  rising,  or  a  corresponding  inflow  of 
air  as  the  tide  subsides,  this  does  not 
constitute  a  significant  feature  of  the 
weather. 


GASOLINE  CONSUMPTION 

INCREASED  LAST  YEAR 

Motorists  Used  10,000,000,000  Gallons 

and   Total   Gas -Tax   Revenue 

Exceeded  $258,000,000 

Taxation  of  gasoline  in  1927  produced 
a  total  net  revenue  of  $258,966,851,  ac- 
cording to  information  collected  from 
State  authorities  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Of  this,  $182,095,503  was 
available  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  State  highways  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  $55,440,161  was  apportioned 
to  counties  for  local  road  purposes.  All 
but  4  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  were 
allotted  for  road  purposes,  including  the 
payment  of  interest  and  retirement 
charges  on  highway  bonds.  The  yield 
of  the  tax  constituted  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  total  highway  revenue. 

The  tax  was  collected  in  every  State 
but  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the 
rate  ranging  from  2  to  5  cents  per  gallon. 

The  returns  indicate  an  increase  in 
gasoline  consumption  over  1926  in  all  but 
two  States.  Including  estimates  for  the 
two  States  in  which  the  tax  was  not  im- 
posed, it  is  indicated  that  10,596,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  were  used  by  motor 
vehicles  during  the  year,  an  increase  of 
8.2  per  cent  over  1926.  The  average  con- 
sumption per  motor  vehicle  was  458 
gallons. 


SANCTUARIES  DO  MUCH 
IN  SAVING  WILD  LIFE 

Redington  Tells   Izaak  Walton  League 
They  Have  Proved  More  Impor- 
tant Than  Restrictions 

Establishment  of  sanctuaries  for  birds 
will  do  more  for  their  welfare  than  any 
other  one  thing  Paul  G.  Redington,  chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  a 
national  organization  of  persons  in- 
terested in  hunting  and  fishing,  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Omaha 
last  month.  "  While  restrictions  are  nec- 
essary," he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  they  take  second  place  to 
a  carefully  worked-out  system  of  ref- 
uges, and  I  am  glnd  to  say  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  respect  within  the 
last  year." 

Unanimity  of  the  league  and  other 
^sportsmen  in  favor  of  the  flooding  of  the 
Bear  River  marshes  of  Utah  has  brought 
results  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Redington  said,  and  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  Cheyenne  bottoms  in 
Kansas  a  permanent  refuge  for  water- 
fowl is  now  pending.  Also  before  Con- 
gress is  legislation  to  hasten  completion 
of  the  purchase  of  land  within  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  wild  life  and  fish  ref- 
uge, which,  Mr.  Redington  said,  "  was 
conceived  and  made  possible  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America."  Another  measure  for  which 
the  league  has  worked  is  the  McNary- 
Sweeney  bill  for  a  study  of  relationships 
between  the  forests  and  wild  life.  The 
Budget  Bureau  approved  it,  as  did  the 
Senate  committee.  "  We  are  all  hope- 
ful," he  added,  "  that  the  bid  may  Le  put 
on  the  statute  books  at  this  session  of 
Congress." 

In  particular  Mr.  Redington  thanked 
the  league  and  other  sportsmen  for  the 
aid  they  gave  the  Biological  Survey  in 
one  of  the  Central  States  where  viola- 
tions of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act 
were  numerous  and  where  attempts  had 
been  made  to  do  away  with  the  game 
warden  and  to  demolish  his  power  boat. 
The  league  sent  letters  to  all  chapters  in 
the  State  urging  support  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  a  notable  improvement  followed. 

Mr.  Redington's  address  reviewed  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  Biological  Survey 
for  the  past  year  and  needs  and  plans 
for  the  future.  "  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
solve  the  many  problems  of  wild  life  ad- 
ministration." Facts  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort are  needed  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
long-time  program  of  conservation,  in- 
(Continucd  on  p.  8) 
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SENATE  BILL  WOULD 
AMEND  FARM  LOAN  ACT 


Another  Provides  Conditions  for  Loans 
to  Co-op  Associations  by  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks 

Extensive  amendments  to  the  Federal 
farm  loan  act  are  proposed  in  a  bill  (S. 
4175)  introduced  by  Senator  Howell,  of 
Nebraska.  It  would  make  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  six  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows :  1  from  the  territory  served  by 
the  Springfield  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
the  Baltimore  Federal  Land  Bank;  1 
from  the  territory  served  by  the  Louis- 
ville Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Colum- 
bia Federal  Land  Bank ;  1  from  the  ter- 
ritory served  by  the  St.  Louis  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  the  New  Orleans  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank ;  1  from  the  territory 
served  by  the  Omaha  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  the  St.  Paul  Federal  Land  Bank : 
1  from  the  'territory  served  by  the  Hous- 
ton Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Wichita 
Federal  Land  Bank ;  and  1  from  the 
territory  served  by  the  Berkeley  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  the  Spokane  Federal 
Land  Bank.  Each  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  board  would  be  paid  a  salary 
of  $10,000. 

A  farm-loan  registrar  would  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  land-bank  district  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  issues  of  farm-loan 
bonds.  Land-bank  reviewing  appraisers 
and  land-bank  examiners  would  also  be 
appointed.  Each  Federal  land  bank 
would  have  a  board  consisting  of  seven 
members,  six  elected  by  and  representa- 
tive of  national  farm-loan  associations 
and  borrowers  through  agencies,  and  the 
seventh  representing  the  public  interest 
and  appointed  as  a  director  at  large  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Each 
land-bank  board  would  elect  its  own 
president. 

Another  clause  in  the  bill  provides  that 
no  persons  but  borrowers  on  farm-land 
mortgages  or  persons  who  assume  such 
mortgages  shall  be  members  or  share- 
holders of  farm-loan  associations  organ- 
ized under  the  farm  loan  act.  The  bill 
provides  that  no  loan  may  be  made  to 
any  person  who  is  not  at  the  time  or 
shortly  to  become  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm  mortgaged.  A  provision 
affecting  joint-stock  land  banks  says  that 
no  joint-stock  land  bank  shall  make  loans 
unless  they  are  secured  by  duly  recorded 
first  mortgages  on  farm  land  within  the 
State  in  which  such  bank  is  located  or 
within  an  adjoining  State. 


A  clause  in  regard  to  defaulted  loans 
provides  that  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  through  which  mortgages 
were  negotiated  may  be  required  to  make 
good  the  default.  However,  the  associa- 
tion may  not  be  required  to  repay  to  the 
land  bank  in  any  one  year  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  in  default,  together  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  amount 
in  default. 

Conditions  under  which  loans  or  ad- 
vances may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  to  farmers' 
cooperative  associations  are  denned  in  a 
bill  (H.  R.  13173)  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative 
Bowman  of  West  Virginia.  Under  this 
measure  marketing  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  members  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions with  their  organizations  would 
be  deemed  adequate  security  for  loans, 
if  such  contracts  contained  a  provision 
for  deductions  from  the  sale  price  of  the 
products  of  the  members  for  the  payment 
of  notes  or  other  obligations  covering 
loans  or  advances  made.  Funds  loaned 
in  this  way  to  cooperative  organizations 
would  be  available  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, or  other  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties for  the  preparing,  handling,  storing, 
processing,  or  sale  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Other  authorized  purposes  of 
loans  would  be  to  cover  necessary  ex- 
penditures in  federating,  consolidating, 
merging,  or  extending  the  membership 
of  cooperative  associations,  and  to  fur- 
nish funds  for  use  as  capital  by  agricul- 
tural  credit   corporations. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington  (State) 
is  the  author  of  a  bill  (S.  2475)  "to 
create  a  prosperity  reserve  and  to  stabi- 
lize industry  and  employment  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  public  works  during  periods 
of  unemployment  and  industrial  depres- 
sion." It  would  authorize  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $75,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  post  roads ;  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  existing 
river  and  harbor  works;  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $10,400,000  for  flood 
control ;  and  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000  for  public  buildings  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
authorized  appropriations,  however, 
would  not  become  available  until  the 
volume  of  contracts  awarded  for  con- 
struction work  in  the  United  States  had 
fallen  10  per  cent  for  a  three-month 
period  below  the  average  of  the  corre- 
sponding three-month  periods  of  the  three 
preceding  years. 

Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  4157)  to  establish  a 
national  system  of  public  employment 
{Continued  on  p.  5) 


WEATHER  BUREAU  USING 
NEW  REPORT  SYSTEM 


Does  Away  with  Old  Circnit  Method  in 

Use  for  50  Years  and  Uses 

Commercial    Wires 

An  entirely  new  system  of  collecting 
and  forwarding  telegraphic  weather  ob- 
servations has  been  adopted  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  It  will  afford  a  much 
more  rapid  and  flexible  means  of  dissemi- 
nating weather  reports  than  the  old  cir- 
cuit system  which  it  supersedes.  Speed 
tind  flexibility  are  especially  necessary  in 
view  of  the  expanding  interests  of  avia- 
tion, both  commercial  and  military.  The 
new  system  does  away  entirely  with  the 
circuits,  which  tied  up  certain  wires  com- 
pletely, and  regular  commercial  wires  are 
used. 

The  circuit  system,  which  has  been  in 
use  since  1870,  was  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  reserved  certain  of  its  lines  for  the 
exclusive  sending  of  coded  weather  re- 
ports at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  To  receive 
and  transmit  reports  from  the  200  regu- 
lar weather  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  this  system  some  15,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  were  withdrawn  from 
commercial  use  for  nearly  three  hours 
each  day.  Observations  became  available 
to  the  public  in  from  one  to  two  hours 
later.  When  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  necessary  for  flyers  to  get  reports 
on  upper-air  conditions  at  an  earlier 
hour,  conferences  were  held  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  shifting  the  time  for 
taking  and  sending  observations.  It  was 
found  that  the  inflexibility  of  the  cir- 
cnit system  was  among  the  various  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  needs 
of  aviation  could  be  met  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Many  other  interests  were  also 
eager  to  get  weather  information  more 
directly  and  earlier  in  the  day  or  the 
evening. 

The  new  system,  devised  by  an  engineer 
of  the  telegraph  company,  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  plan.  Regular 
morning  and  evening  observations  from 
every  station  authorized  to  telegraph  re- 
ports are  sent  to  two  main  collecting 
stations,  Chicago  and  New  York.  A  spe- 
cial organization  is  provided  by  the  tele- 
graph company  to  receive  the  reports 
as  they  come  in  and  redistribute  them. 
by  a  system  of  rapid  duplication,  to  such 
local  stations  as  have  requested  them. 
Since  regular  commercial  wires  are  used, 
there  are  more  channels  for  service  avail- 
able in  case  of  wire  interruption  by 
storms  or  other  causes.  Each  Weather 
Bureau  office  can  be  furnished  with  the 
reports  best  adapted  to  local  require- 
ments without  the  necessity  for  adjust- 
ments to  the  needs  of  other  stations. 
When  other  facilities  are  increased  for 
taking  earlier  observations  in  the  day, 
changes  in  the  distribution  time  can  be 
made  without  upsetting  the  system. 
Accounting  will  be  simplified,  since  the 
new  contract  provides  for  a  fixed  rate 
per  code  word  regardless  of  the  distance 
messages  are  transmitted  or  redistrib- 
uted. All  telegraphic  weather  reports 
are  made  in  code  to  avoid  errors  and 
reduce  expense. 

(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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MAX  R.  Y.  STUART 

NOW  CHIEF  FORESTER 


Says  He  Will  Continue  Policies  of  His 

Predecessor    Without    Any 

Radical  Innovations 

The  policies  that  have  governed  the 
Forest  Service  under  its  outgoing  chief, 
Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  will  be  con- 
tinued, without  any  radical  innovations 
or  departures  by  his  successor,  Maj.R.  Y. 
Stuart,  according  to  a  statement  made 
public  by  him  Tuesday,  when  he  became 
Chief  Forester. 

"  Our  administrative  and  educational 
policies  and  procedure  are  the  product 
of  many  years  of  experience,"  said  Major 
Stuart,  "  and  have  become  pretty  well 
stabilized.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the 
constructive  minds  of  my  predecessors, 
Pinchot,  Graves,  and  Greeley,  and  of  the 
teamwork  of  the  Forest  Service  organiza- 
tion itself.  I  shall  continue  the  tradition 
that  is  handed  down  to '  me  from  my 
predecessors  and  shall  strive  to  keep  on 
in  the  course  already  marked  out. 

"  From  its  inception  the  Forest  Service 
has  concentrated  on  the  task  of  having 
the  forest  lands  of  this  country  made 
productive  and  kept  continuously  so.  To 
it  was  assigned  in  1905  the  administra- 
tion, protection,  and  improvement  of 
the  national  forests,  now  aggregating 
159,000,000  acres.  Its  field  was  later 
broadened  to  include  cooperation  with 
the  States,  with  public  organizations, 
with  industries,  and  with  individuals  to 
better  protect  and  utilize  our  forest  re- 
sources and  to  derive  from  them  the 
maximum  benefits  in  watershed  protec- 
tion, in  public  health,  and  in  public 
recreation. 

"  The  record  of  the  Forest  Service  is 
an  open  book.  Its  policies,  severely 
tested,  have  proven  sound ;  its  personnel 
has  won  public  confidence.  Successive 
Congresses  and  administrations  have  ap- 
proved and  strengthened  its  efforts  in 
building  the  foundations  for  a  national 
forest  policy.  The  public  has  been  most 
generous  in  its  support  and  cooperation. 

"  Gratifying  as  has  been  the  progress 
made  in  forestry  within  the  short  span  of 
years  in  which  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  we  are  still  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  course.  Neither  public  agen- 
cies nor  private  agencies  have  nearly 
met  the  requirements  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs  or  to  assure  that  lands 
suited  only  for  forest  production  will  be 
kept  productive.  There  must  be  greater 
participation  by  Government,  Federal  and 
State,  in  forest  land  ownership,  more 
assistance  from  it  to  owners  of  forest 
land  in  the  protection  and  administration 
of  their  tracts,  and  more  ready  willing- 
ness by  it  to  correct  inequitable  taxation 
methods  on  growing  timber  crops. 

"  The  persisting  indifference  among 
some  of  our  citizens  toward  forest  fires 
must  be  overcome.  The  too  frequent  at- 
titude of  the  forest  landowner  that  no 
responsibility  rests  upon  him  to  refrain 
from  destructive  harvesting  of  his  crop 
must  be  changed  to  an  interest  in  and 
championship  of  timber  growing.  In 
short,  there  must  be  more  interest  by  the 
public  in  the  timber  grower,  and  more 


interest  by  the  forest  landowner  in 
growing  timber  for  public  needs. 

"As  at  its  inception,  the  Forest  Service 
holds  before  it  the  goal  of  having  all 
lands  throughout  this  country  primarily 
suitable  for  timber  growth  produce  tim- 
ber. Toward  this  goal  are  also  directed 
the  efforts  of  State  forest  departments 
and  of  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
in  increasing  numbers,  working  effec- 
tively, both  directly  and  in  cooperation, 
within  their  respective  fields.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  public  will  sus- 
tain this  common  effort  to  break  down 
the  obstacles  which  keep  so  many  millions 
of  our  forest  land  acres  unproductive. 

"  There  must  be  a  united  determination 
throughout  the  country  that  National 
and  State  forest  policies  be  built  up 
which  will  provide  continuously  for  the 
wood  needs  of  the  public,  for  the  control 
of  erosion  and  floods,  for  a  pure  and 
bountiful  water  supply,  and  for  the  health 
and  recreational  benefits  afforded  by 
properly  managed  forest  lands.  Such 
policies  are  essential  to  sustain  in  pros- 
perous condition  the  industries,  labor, 
and  communities  dependent  upon  our 
forest  resources." 


RADIO  WARNS  AGAINST  PARASITES 

Press  articles,  exhibits,  and  addresses 
sponsored  by  the  department,  giving 
timely  warnings  concerning  the  inroads 
of  parasites  that  affect  domestic  livestock, 
are  being  supplemented  by  radio  talks. 
The  continued  spread  of  several  danger- 
ous  parasites    is    the    occasion    for    the 


warnings  and  for  the  broadcasting  of 
information  by  which  livestock  owners 
may  protect  their  herds  and  flocks  from 
serious  loss. 

In  addition  to  warnings  issued  by  the 
department,  Dr.  Stanley  Freeborn,  of  the 
University  of  California,  recently  de- 
livered an  extensive  radio  address 
through  station  KGO,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
on  the  "  Control  of  Liver-Fluke  Diseases 
in  Sheep."  The  presentation,  requiring 
approximately  30  minutes,  illustrates  the 
attention  which  parasitic  enemies  of  live- 
stock are  receiving  on  the  western  coast. 

One  rancher  is  reported  to  have  lost 
1,500  sheep  last  year  from  the  inroads 
of  liver  flukes.  The  most  dependable 
treatment  against  the  sheep  fluke  is  car- 
bon tetrachloride  administered  in  cap 
sules.  This  chemical  was  first  proposed 
as  a  drug  for  destroying  parasitic  worms 
by  Dr.  M.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 


Some  counties  in  Kansas  and  other 
States  that  are  troubled  with  jack  rabbits 
have  estimated  that  their  individual  an- 
nual rabbit  population  is  between  200,000 
and  300,000,  figures  which  are  far  beyond 
the  reasonable  needs  of  hunters.  One 
way  in  which  the  rabbit  population  is 
estimated  is  through  the  bounties  paid 
for  ears.  Frequently  a  county  pays  as 
much  as  $10,000  in  a  year  in  bounties. 
The  sum  of  $10,000,  paid  in  5-cent  boun- 
ties, represents  at  least  200,000  dead 
rabbits,  but  many  rabbits  continue  to  live 
and  breed  a  supply  that  gives  trouble 
the  following  season. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROAD  FOLLOWS  PATH  OF  EMPIRE 


United  States   Highway   No.  40,   Including  the  Longest  Straight  Stretch,  Runs   Fi 
City,  N.  J.,  to  Saa  Francisco — Now  Hard-Surfaced  Half  the  Way 


Atlantic 


Westward  in  the  path  of  empire,  along 
routes  traversed  by  the  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ica from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  including,  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
longest  stretch  of  practically  straight 
road  in  the  country,  United  States  Route 
No.  40  crosses  14  States  and  offers  to  the 
transcontinental  motor  tourist  a  pano- 
rama of  the  mid  section  of  the  country 
which  epitomizes  the  westward  expansion 
of  the  Nation  from  colonial  days  to  the 
present. 

From  its  eastern  terminus  at  Atlantic 
City,  this  highway  follows  for  3,205 
miles  the  same  course  or  one  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri 
Valleys.  It  touches  the  two  great  gold 
fields  of  California  and  Colorado,  which 
accelerated  so  greatly  the  settlement  of 
the  western  half  of  the  continent.  It 
traverses  also  the  Mormon  settlement  in 
Utah,  the  great  pioneer  agricultural  ex- 
periment  sponsored  by   Brigham   Young. 

From  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  St.  Marys, 
Kans.,  the  highway  is  paved  for  the  full 
distance  of  1,234  miles.  From  Salt  Lake 
City  to  San  Francisco— 890  miles — it  is 
surfaced.  Less  than  14  per  cent  of  its 
length  is  unimproved.  The  road  runs  a 
central  course  across  the  country.  East 
of  the  Rockies  it  is  passable  the  year 
round.     In    the    passes    of    the    Rockies 


and  in  the  Sierras  it  has  not  proved 
feasible  to  keep  the  road  open  in  the 
winter,  and  the  route  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  from  October  15  to  April  or 
May. 

Federal  aid  has  played  a  large  part 
in  the  improvement  of  this  road.  The 
United  States  Government  has  contrib- 
uted nearly  $18,000,000  to  the  improve- 
ment. Federal-aid  projects  on  this  route 
:nclude  700  miles  of  pavement,  725  miles 
of  surfaced  road,  132  miles  of  graded 
road,  and  more  than  4  miles  of  bridges. 
Although  not  yet  completely  improved, 
the  highway  is  everywhere  in  passable 
condition  except  when  blocked  by  snows 
in  the  mountains. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  road  on  the  entire  length  of 
the  highway,  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads : 


Miles 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Hard-surface    (brick,    concrete,    mac- 
adam, and  bituminous  macadam)... 

1,550 
539 
672 
444 

48.4 
16.8 

Earth  and  graded  and  drained  roads... 

20.9 
13.9 

3,205 

100.0 
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TAR  COATINGS  PROTECT  CONCRETE 

Concrete  placed  in  contact  with  alka- 
line water  is  likely  to  deteriorate  and 
lose  strength  unless  it  is  protected.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  has  done 
work  on  the  protection  of  concrete  in 
such  situations,  has  found  that  four 
coatings  of  water-gas  tar,  followed  by 
one  coating  of  coal  tar,  are  satisfactory 
and  economical.  Tbe  recommendation 
for  application  of  water-gas  tar  is  about 
one-fourth  gallon  per  square  yard  of  sur- 
face. This  treatment  with  the  tars  has 
given  adequate  protection  on  concrete  of 
good  quality  which  is  properly  fabricated 
and  is  not  leaner  than  1:2:4.  Time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  first  coat  of 
water-gas  tar  to  go  into  the  concrete 
before  the  second  coat  is  applied.  The 
last  coat,  the  coal  tar,  should  have  one 
to  four  days  to  dry  before  the  water 
comes  into  contact  with  it. 


COTTON  MAN  GOES  TO  FERU 

Secretary  Jardine  has  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  Peruvian  Government  for 
the  temporary  detail  of  Guy  S.  Meloy, 
assistant  chief  marketing  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
to  assist  in  straightening  out  a  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  in  that  country  in  the 
sale  of  cotton.  Peru  produces  annually 
between  200,000  and  250,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. The  entire  cotton  region  is  under 
irrigation.  England  is  practically  the 
sole  purchaser.  The  English  firms  who 
have  been  contracting  for  this  cotton 
have  been  complaining  for  some  time 
that  it  arrives  in  a  damaged  condition, 
and  it  is  their  assumption  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  method  of  ginning. 

The  request  for  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert to  study  ginning  processes  in  Peru 
was  made  by  that  Government  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  in  turn 
relayed  it  to  this  department  with  the 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Meloy  be  detailed 
for  the  work.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  familiar  with  Mr.  Meloy's 
knowledge   of   the   mechanical   processes 


of  ginning,  not  only  through  his  bulletin 
on  this  subject  (F.  B.  No.  1465),  issued 
in  October,  1925.  but  through  a  special 
article  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago 
for  that  department  on  "  The  American 
Cotton  Gin."  This  article  was  given 
very  wide  circulation  through  agricul- 
tural journals  in  India,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  the  damage 
to  Peruvian  cotton  occurs  in  growing 
instead  of  in  ginning,  Mr.  Meloy  will  also 
be  qualified  to  handle  the  question  from 
that  angle,  because  of  h:s  long  associa- 
tion with  the  cotton  breeding  work  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mr.  Meloy  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  steamship  Santa  Elisa  April  26.  He 
expects  to  visit  all  the  cotton  growing 
regions  of  Peru  and  will  be  engaged  in 
this  work  until  the  last  of  July.  If  time 
permits,  at  the  request  of  the  bureaus  of 
Plant  Industry  and  Entomology,  he  will 
study  conditions  relating  to  their  particu- 
lar fields  of  work. 


If  a  farmer  does  not  know  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  timber  in  a  wood- 
land he  would  do  well  to  call  in  expert 
assistance,  says  the  Forest  Service.  Not 
long  ago  the  owner  of  a  woodland  in 
Williamson  County,  Tenn.,  wanted  to  sell 
some  hardwood  timber.  The  highest  bid 
he  received  for  a  tract  was  $2,700.  This 
was  before  the  stand  had  been  estimated 
by  an  expert.  However,  he  did  not  sell 
until  he  got  an  estimate  from  an  experi- 
enced cruiser.  "Within  three  months  the 
tract  was  sold  for  $6,500.  The  cruiser 
charged  $500  for  his  services.  This  fee 
was  well  justified,  because  the  owner  of 
the  timber  sold  it  for  $3,300  more  than 
lie  probably  would  have  got  otherwise. 


The  Forest  Service  has  been  giving 
attention  recently  to  the  matter  of  apply- 
ing preservative  treatment  to  lumber 
used  in  residential  buildings.  It  believes 
that  in  such  buildings  there  is  a  large 
new  field  for  treated  wood.  The  wood 
preservative  industry  has  so  far  devoted 
most  of  its  attention  to  treating  wood 
in  large  quantities,  particularly  for  use 
by  railroads.  It  has  been  practically  im- 
possible to  buy  small  quantities  of  lum- 
ber impregnated  with  preservative.  The 
extensive  use  of  treated  lumber  in  small 
residences  would  result  in  a  great  aggre- 
gate saving  through  greater  durability  of 
the  materials,  says  the  Forest  Service. 


Only  25  per  cent  of  the  bulls  at  the 
head  of  dairy  herds  in  the  United  States 
are  purebred,  yet  thousands  of  purebred 
dairy  bull  calves  are  slaughtered  for  veal 
every  year  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  them  as  breeders.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  these  calves  are  inferior  and 
ought  to  be  slaughtered,  says  W.  E. 
Wintermeyer,  husbandman  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  but  most  of 
them  are  far  superior  to  the  grade  and 
scrub  sires  that  are  now  being  used  in 
many  herds.  Many  dairymen  with  small 
and  medium-size  herds  say  they  can  not 
afford  to  own  purebred  bulls  because  of 
the  high  original  cost,  but  in  reality 
these  men  are  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  own  inferior  bulls,  says  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Japanese-Beetle   Quarantine    Amended 

An  amendment  to  the  Japanese  beetle  quar- 
antine, slightly  modifying  the  requirements 
governing  the  interstate  movement  of  farm 
products  and  cut  flowers  from  the  regulated 
area  to  outside  points,  was  announced  April 
20  by  Secretary  Jardine.  Tbe  change,  which 
becomes  effective  June  15,  exempts  mushrooms 
and  broomcorn  from  certification,  and  requires 
inspi  etion  and  certification  of  all  regulated 
farm  products  and  cut  flowers  shipped  inter- 
state by  boat  from  the  markets  of  New  York 
City,  irrespective  of  origin. 


Shippers  and  importers  Operating  Under  Federal 
Import  Milk  Act  Notified  to  Obtain  Permanent 
Permits 

Secretary  Jardine  has  issued  a  notice  to 
holders  of  temporary  permits  under  the  Fed- 
eral import  milk  act,  as  follows  : 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  holders  of 
temporary  permits  issued  before  January  1. 
1928,  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  import 
milk  act.  that  such  permits  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  valid  after  May  31,  1928.  Ship- 
pers and  importers  holding  such  temporary 
permits  who  have  not  secured  permanent  per- 
mits on  or  before  June  1,  1928.  can  not  legally 
offer  milk  or  cream  for  delivery  into  the 
United  States. 

"  Holders  of  temporary  permits  who  have 
not  yet  made  efforts  to  secure  permanent  per- 
mits should  lose  no  time  in  making  suitable 
arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  the  neces- 
sary tuberculin  tests  and  physical  examina- 
tions of  animals  as  well  as  sanitary  inspec- 
tions of  dairy  farms  and  milk  handling  plants 
and  the  submission  of  appropriate  records 
covering  such  examinations  and  inspections 
with  their  applications  for  permanent  per- 
mits." 


Pink  BoIIworm  Quarantine  Extended 

Nine  Texas  counties  and  parts  of  two  others 
have  just  been  added  by  Secretary  Jardine 
to  the  areas  under  regulation  on  account  of 
the  pink  bollworm.  All  cotton  lint  frosi  those 
counties  must  hereafter  be  fumigated  and 
compressed  before  shipment  interstate,  and 
all  cottonseed  is  prohibited  movement  inter- 
state to  points  outside  the  area.  The  amend- 
ment becomes  effective  on  April  25.  Similar 
regulations  governing  intrastate  shipments 
were  issued  by  the  State  of  Texas  on  April  2. 

The  territory  now  brought  under  regula- 
tion consists  of  that  part  of  west-central 
Texas  involved  in  the  new  and  very  serious 
outbreak  announced  by  the  department  several 
weeks  ago.  It  includes  Winkler,  Andrews, 
Ector,  Crane,  Upton,  Midland.  Martin,  Daw- 
son, and  Glasscock  Counties,  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Borden  County,  and  all  of  How- 
ard County  except  the  northeast  corner. 

The  department  says  this  is  the  most 
threatening  outbreak  of  the  pink  bollworm 
since  its  original  introduction  into  the  United 
States  more  than  10  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
this  new  outbreak  brings  the  insect  into  con- 
nection with  the  unbroken  Cotton  Belt  is  the 
menacing  situation,  and  unless  drastic  meas- 
ures can  he  promptly  undertaken  to  eradicate 
the  pest  in  this  area,  its  natural  spread  will 
carry  it  rapidly  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
The  only  known  and  demonstrated  means  of 
effecting  eradication  is  by  the  establishment 
of  a  noncotton  zone  for  one  or  two  years 
covering  the  area,  and  this  method  has  a 
long  record  of  successes  in  previous  cam- 
paigns against  similar  outbreaks.  An  effort 
is  now  in  progress  to  get  such  Federal  sup- 
port as  will  make  it  possible,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Texas,  to  enforce  such 
plan  of  eradication. 


There  are  now  approximately  69,000 
agricultural  organizations  of  various 
kinds.  The  largest  group  consists  of 
those  dealing  with  the  business  transac- 
tions of  the  farmer,  chiefly  cooperative 
marketing. 
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PLEADS  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY 

Forester  Fears  There  is  Danger  that  the  Country  may  Go  too   Far  in  Obliterating   Its  Scenic 
Wilderness  and  Reducing  Its  Majestic  Peaks  to  Commonplace  Things 


"What  shall  we  do  with  our  mountains?" 
asks  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  as  the  title  of  an  article  contributed 
by  him  to  a  recent  number  of  a  magazine 
published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  article 
he  offers  no  standard  formulas  as  an  answer, 
but  he  does  lay  <lown  some  general  ideas 
which  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
country,  especially  those  parts  where  there  are 
wilderness  or  mountains  of  exceptional  recre- 
ational attractiveness.     He  writes,  in  part : 

"  Our  national  development  has  always  had 
a  background,  or  setting,  of  forest  and  fronr 
tier.  It  has  been  a  powerful  social  and  moral 
influence.  It  has  given  the  American  people 
phvsical  vigor,  resourcefulness,  and  stamina. 
It  has  created  many  cherished  traditions  and 
national  heroes.  The  conquest  of  the  wilder- 
ness has  probably  been  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  molding  our  sturdier  national  quali- 
ties since  the  colonists  landed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

"  But  now  the  question  becomes,  How  com- 
pletely do  we  want  to  conquer  the  wilderness? 
How  far  can  we  afford  to  go' in  effacing  its 
sources  of  virility  and  its  influence  upon  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  men?  As  urban 
populations  multiply  and  living  hits  a  faster 
pace,  as  more  and  more  people  are  drawn, 
willy-nilly,  into  artificial  and  mechanical 
modes  of  life  for  the  bulk  of  their  days,  all 
the  more  vital  becomes  the  restoring  and  pre- 
serving of  the  influence  of  our  mountains  and 
forests;  The  frontier  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
barrier  to  civilization.  The  question  is 
rather,  How  much  of  it  should  be  kept  to 
preserve  our  civilization? 

"  Many  people  living  in  the  West  do  not 
realize  how  rapidly  the  character  of  our  west- 
ern mountain  ranges  has  changed  in  the  last 
20  years.  The  frontier  is  constantly  being 
pushed  back.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  inevi- 
table inroads  of  exploitation  or  development 
for  economic  requirements,  like  the  cutting  of 
timber  and  the  building  of  reservoirs.     To  a 


WIGHT  TELLS  MID-WEST 

RESULTS  OF  T.  B.  WORK 

(Continued  from  p.  i) 

Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

For  the  success  of  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  campaign  Doctor  Wight  gave 
great  credit  to  the  press,  daily  and  agri- 
cultural. "  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge," he  said,  "  practically  every  period- 
ical devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  livestock  owner  fully  indorses  the 
methods  and  importance  of  the  work. 
The  radio  also  has  been  helpful.*' 

Other  agencies  working  for  nontuber- 
culous  livestock  are  the  packers  with 
their  10  cents  a  hundredweight  premium 
for  hogs  from  clean  areas,  the  health  of- 
ficials of  many  cit'es  who  have  forced 
the  testing  of  dairy  cattle  in  their 
"  milksheds "  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
sale  of  milk  from  untested  cows,  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  providing  funds 
for  testing  and  compensation  for  owners 
of  infected  animals,  and  the  field  forces 
and  veterinar'ans  engaged  in  the  work. 

Until  1919,  Doctor  Wight  recalled  to 
his  audience,  there  was  no  Federal  pro- 
hibition of  interstate  shipments  of  tuber- 
culous cattle.  In  the  last  six  months  of 
1927  about  262,000  cattle,  mostly  dairy 
cattle,  were  moved  interstate  after  pass- 
ing a  successful  tuberculin  test.  The 
test,    however,    detected    1,600    reactors, 


much  larger  degree  it  has  resulted  from  tho 
construction  of  highways  and  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  motorized  recreation.  Thanks  to 
the  gasoline  motor  and  the  demand  for  high- 
ways which  it  has  created,  the  American  people 
have  rediscovered  and  repossessed  their  outer 
spaces.  A  constantly  rising  tide  of  motor- 
propelled  recreation  seekers  is  pouring  back 
into  the  Sierras  and  Cascades  every  summer. 
And  it  constantly  is  seeking  fresh  fields  of 
conquest.  It  is  reaching  out  now  for  the 
summits  of  the  highest  peaks.  Mount  Hood, 
Mount  Whitney,  the  high  Sierras,  are  in  the 
line  of  march. 

"  It  would  of  course  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
say  what  should  be  done  with  our  mountains 
in  general  or  inflexible  terms.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  outstanding  peak  of  New  England, 
long  ago  succumbed  to  a  cog  railroad.  Pike's 
Peak  has  yielded  to  the  highway  and  motor 
car.  Roads  are  being  built  to  other  western 
summits.  Doubtless  as  time  goes  on  and  we 
learn  how  to  balance  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, motor  roads  or  cableways  to  still  more 
mountain  lookouts  will  receive  public  sanc- 
tion. My  principal  plea  is  to  move  slowly 
in  such  invasions  of  the  mountain  wilderness, 
to  weigh  carefully  all  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man service  involved,  and  to  make  sure  that 
what  we  lose  by  such  developments  will  not 
offset  what  we  gain.  To-day  we  are  in  the 
flood  tide  of  the  motor  age.  It  threatens  to 
sweep  everything  before  it.  to  recognize  no 
limits.  The  danger  right  now  is  that  the 
West  will  move  too  fast  and  go  too  far  in 
obliterating  its  wilderness  and  reducing  its 
majestic  mountains  to  commonplace  things. 
I  am  not  arguing  so  much  for  a  particular 
verdict  in  this  or  that  particular  instance  as 
for  a  serious  appreciation  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole.  WTe  will  have  precious  little  wilderness- 
left  if  we  leave  things  to  take  their  own 
course.  We  will  retain  it  only  to  the  degree 
that  we  deliberately  weigh  its  value,  plan  for 
its  preservation,  and  protect  it  with  alert 
public  opinion." 


and  these  were  prevented  from  moving 
nterstate  to  mingle  with  healthy  cattle. 

Last  year  State  appropriations  for 
tuberculosis  eradication,  including 
county  funds,  amounted  to  $14,000,000, 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Federal 
Government  has  appropriated  about 
$6,000  000. 

"  There  is  now  a  feeling  of  assured 
success  among  those  who  are  identified 
with  the  campaign,  although  opposition 
is  still  prevalent  in  some  localities,"  the 
speaker  said.  "  This  opposition,"  he 
warned  his  audience,  "  is  better  organ- 
ized than  in  previous  years  and,  there- 
fore, more  effective.  However,  it  has  not 
curtailed  the  work  to  any  great  extent, 
but  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  source  of 
much  annoyance,  and  has  considerably 
delayed  the  progress  of  the  work  in  a 
few  sections.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  re- 
sults thus  far  and  the  prospects  of 
future  accomplishments  make  the  effort 
worth  while." 

In  explaining  opposition  Doctor  Wight 
said : 

"Anyone  familiar  with  the  control  and 
eradication  of  diseases  of  livestock  knows 
that  any  unfavorable  result,  even  though 
of  a  small  nature,  ofttimes  attracts  much 
more  attention  than  a  much  greater 
amount  of  successful  accomplishment. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  the  all-important 
question  of  conducting  this  work  in  the 
best  manner  possible." 


Doctor  Wight  also  discussed  briefly  the 
work  of  tuberculosis  eradication  among 
poultry  flocks,  which  is  in  itself  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  tuberculosis  of  hogs.  A 
plan  is  being  worked  out  for  a  limited 
testing  of  flocks,  probably  through  test- 
ing a  few  old  hens  which  should  serve 
to  give  a  good  indication  of  the  probable 
infection  or  freedom  from  disease  of  the 
flocks.  In  the  Midwestern  States,  Doctor 
Wight  said,  poultry  owners  have  coop- 
erated with  the  tuberculosis  experts  and 
many  flocks  have  been  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  veterinarians 
who  tested  the  herds  of  cattle.  The 
annual  poultry  and  egg  crop  of  the  seven 
Midwestern  States  represents  a  value  of 
more  than  $260,000,000,  he  told  his  hear- 
ers, and  "  this  could  be  materially 
increased  if  avian  tuberculosis  were 
eradicated." 

In  closing  Doctor  Wight  paid  tribute 
to  "  two  outstanding  leaders  in  this  cam- 
paign "  who  have  died  since  the  last 
conference.  "  I  refer,  of  course,"  he  said, 
"  to  Dr.  John  A.  Kiernan  and  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Schroeder.  We  owe  to  them  much 
which  we  can  never  repay  because  of 
their  great  accomplishments  and  activi- 
ties in  placing  this  campaign  where  it  is 
to-day." 


SENATE  BILL  WOULD 

AMEND  FARM  LOAN  ACT 

(Continued  from  p.  8) 
offices.  It  would  set  up  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1929.  The  proposed  employment  of- 
fices would  be  established  in  cooperation 
with  the  several  States.  Their  policy 
would  be  to  furnish  a  clearing  house 
for  labor  by  assisting  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  workers  to  points  where  jobs 
were  available. 
Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  4171.  Nye  (North  Dakota).  To  estab- 
lish the  Roosevelt  National  Park  in  North 
Dakota. 

S.  4172.  Nye  (North  Dakota).  To  estab- 
lish the  Killdeer  Mountain  National  Park  in 
North   Dakota. 

S.  4153.  Curtis  (Kansas).  Authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  misrratorv-bird  refuge  in  the 
Cheyenne  Bottoms.   Barton   County,  Kans. 

S.  4149.  Broussard  (Louisiana).  To  estab- 
lish the  Lousiana  game  and  fish  preserve. 

S.  4206.  Heflin  (Alabama).  Authorizing 
the  Director  of  the  Census  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish certain   additional   cotton   statistics. 

HOUSE 

H.  K.  13142.  Burdick  (Rhode  Island).  To 
amend  the  act  providing  compensation  for  in- 
jured civil-service  employees. 

H.  R.  13269.  Aswell  (Louisiana).  To  es- 
tablish a  Federal  farm  board  for  agricultural 
marketing. 

H.  R.  13179.  Porter  (Pennsylvania).  To 
reorganize  certain  branches  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

H.  R.  13291.  Lankford  (Georgia).  To  es- 
tablish a  Federal  farm  board  to  promote 
orderly   marketing. 

H.  R.  13272.  Hawley  (Oregon).  Authoriz- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Suislaw   National   Forest   in   Oregon. 

H.  J.  Res.  282.  Sweet  (New  York).  Direct- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  certain 
investigations  relating  to  agriculture  under 
the  flexible  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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Sheep  and  Gcat  Lice.  (Leaflet  13— L.  I  By  Marion 
Imes,  veterinarian,  zoological  division,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  P.  S.  January 
1928. 

The  author  says  that  dipping  is  the  only 
practical  method  for  eradicating  sucking  or 
biting  lice  fronr  sheep  and  goats.  Spraying 
and  fumigation  are  effective  and  practicable 
only  under  unusual  circumstances.  Dusting 
powders  applied  by  hand  are  sometimes  of 
value  in  holding  the  parasites  in  check  in 
winter  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  for 
dipping.  Arsenical,  cold  tar  creosote,  and 
tobacco  or  nicotine  dips  are  used  for  eradi- 
cating either  or  both  of  the  types  of  lice. 
The  parasites  are  described  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  damage  done  to  the  animals 
and  the  fleece,  and  warning  is  given  of  the 
danger  of  infestation  of  clean  animals  at 
public  shearing  sheds.  Estimates  are  given 
of  the  quantities  of  dip  required. 

Johnson  Grass  as  a  Weed.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1537— F.) 
By  W.  M.  Talbot,  botanist,  weed  investiga- 
tions, ofnce  of  botanv.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. P.  9.  March  1928. 
The  publication  summarizes  proved  methods 
of  eradication  and  suggests  others  which  have 
been  found  most  effective  in  various  localities 
and  under  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
and  culture.  "  In  attempting  to  clear  fields 
of  Johnson  grass  by  any  method,''  says  the 
author,  "the  three-fold  aim  should  he  (1)  to  ! 
exhaust  existing  root  stocks  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  new  ones,  (2)  to  kill  new  seedlings, 
and  (3)  to  prevent  the  ripening  and  scattering 
of  seeds.  Attempts  at  eradication  in  fields  in 
which  the  grass  is  well  established  is  useless 
unless  a  thorough  job  can  be  done."'  An  ex-  | 
planation  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  this 
grass  multiplies.  Close  pasturing  or  mowing, 
followed  by  shallow  plowing  and  tilled  crops, 
is  the  general  system  of  control,  subject  to 
local  modifications.  In  certain  arid  regions. 
a  combination  of  methods  is  effective.  The 
bulletin  is  a  revision  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  279 
and  supersedes  it. 


Factors  of  Spread  and  Repression  ia  Potato  Wart.  (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  56-T.)  By  Freeman  Weiss,  asso- 
ciate pathologist,  and  Philip  Brierley,  assist- 
ant pathologist,  office  of  vegetable  and 
forage  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv. 
P.  14.     March  192S. 

The  means  of  dissemination  of  the  fungus 
which  causes  potato  wart,  and  its  viability 
in  the  soil  and  under  artificial  storage  con- 
ditions are  discussed.  Data  are  presented  on 
the  resistance  of  the  resting  sporangia  to 
moist  and  dry  heat,  and  to  the  fungicides 
used  in  seed  potato  disinfection.  The  re- 
strictions enforced  in  the  infested  areas  of 
the  United  Statee.  which  prohibit  the  culture 
of  non-immune  potatoes  within  the  guaranteed 
zones  or  the  shipment  of  any  potatoes  outside, 
have  been  successful  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  this  disease. 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Vol.  36,  No.  3,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1928.     il.     Contents : 

Rates  of  Growth  of  Immature  Douglas  Fir 
as  shown  by  Periodic  Remeasuremeuts  on  Per- 
manent Sample  Plots.  (F— 11.)  Walter  H. 
Meyer. 

A  Rot  of  Gladiolus  Corms  Caused  bv  Peni- 
cilliuna  gladioli.  L.  McC.  and  Thom.  (G-616.) 
Lucia  McCulloch  and  Charles  Thom. 

Lilac  Blight  in  the  United  States.  (G-620.) 
Mary  K.  Bryan. 

Further  Experiments  with  Seed  Treatments 
for    Sweet-Corn    Diseases.       (G-621.  )       C.     S.    I 
Reddy  and  J.  R.  Holbert. 

The  Apple  Curculio  and  Its  Control  bv 
Hogs.      (Iowa-14.)      B.  B.  Fulton. 

The    Relative    Utilization    of    Different    Cal-   j 
cium    Compounds   by   Hens   in   the   Production    i 
of    Eggs.       (Ky.-20.)       G.    Davis    Buckner,    J. 
Holmes  Martin,  and  A  M.  Peter. 

Acetic  Acid  as  a  Soil  Disinfectant.  (Mass- 
20.)      William  L.  Dor  an. 

The  Growth  of  Tobacco  and  Brown  Root 
Rot  of  Tobacco  as  Affected  bv  Timothv  In- 
fusions of  Different  Ages.  (Mass.-21.  i  '  Wil- 
liam L.   Doran. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

Director  of  Agriculture  (Indian  Field  Service).  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  May  31.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Indian  Service,  for  duty  in 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Mon- 
tana, Northern  Arizona,  and  Southern  Ari- 
zona. The  entrance  salary  is  S2,700  a  year, 
less  $300  a  year  for  quarters,  fuel,  and  light. 
A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is  re- 
quired ;  advancement  after  that  depends  upon 
individual  efficiency,  increased  usefulness,  and 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  higher  posi- 
tions. Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
in  a  course  of  agriculture  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing;  and,  in 
addition,  must  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  as  county  agent  or  in  other' agri- 
cultural extension  work  where  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  applicant's  time  was  spent  in 
either  general  farming,  irrigation  farming,  or 
stock  raising;  provided  that  one  vear  of  I 
teaching  agriculture  in  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  or  in  a  standard  agri- 
cultural  high  school  may  be  substituted  "for 
one  year  of  the  required  experience.  The  i 
required  experience  must  have  been  obtained  : 
in  the  section  of  the  United  States  lving 
west  or  the  eastern  border  of  the  States  of  ! 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas. Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion and  experience,  and  a  thesis  or  discussion 
to  be  filed  with  the  application. 

Full  information  may  he  oltained  from  the 
I  nited  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  hoard  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in   any  city 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publications  for 
distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
station;  issuing  them.  For  convenience  in  writing  to  the 
stations,  the  postal  address  points  where  the  stations  are 
located  in  the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below. 

Relation    of    tuber    maturity    and    of    storage   ' 
factors   to    potato   dormancy    and    effects    of 
chemical     treatments     on     dormant     potato   ; 
tubers.     J.  T.  Rosa.      (Hilgardia  [California    ■ 
Sta.],  vol.  3,  No.  4,  p.  99-142,  11  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Shape  of  the  water  table  in  tile  drained  land.   | 
W.   W.   Weir.      (Hilgardia    [California   Sta.], 
vol.  3.  No.  5,  p.  143-152,  5  figs.  Mar.,  1928.) 
Berkeley. 

An  economic  study  of  potato  farming  in  the 
Hastings  area  for  the  crop  vear  1925. 
B.  McKinley.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  193.  p. 
174-275.    26   figs.    Feb.,    192S.)      Gainesville. 

Apple  tree  leaf  roller   in   northern   Idaho.     L. 

E.  Longley.      (Idaho    Sta.    Bui.    157,    24    p., 
7   figs.      Feb.,    1928.)      Moscow. 

The   potato    situation   in    Idaho    for   1928.     C. 

F.  Wells.      (Idaho  Sta.  Circ.  51,  8  p.,  2  figs. 
Mar.,   1928.)      Moscow. 

A  study  of  food  habits  of  people  in  two  con- 
trasting areas  of  Mississippi.  D.  Dickins. 
(Mississippi  Sea.  Bui.  245.  52  p..  17  figs. 
Nov.,  1927.)      A.  &  M.  College. 

Forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersev 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1927 
J.  G.  Lipman  et  al.  341  p.,  5  pis..  19  figs. 
New   Brunswick. 

Relative  adaptahilitv  of  red-clover  seed  of 
different  origins.  R.  G.  Wiggans.  (New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  463,  38  p.,  9  fig* 
Mar..    1928.)      Ithaca. 

Twenty  years  growth  of  a  sprout  hardwood 
forest  in  New  York,  a  study  of  the  effects 
of   intermediate    and    reproduction    cuttings. 


J.  N.  Spaeth.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui. 
46o,  49  p.,  6  pis.,  11  figs.  Mar.,  1928.) 
Ithaca. 

Dusting  vs.  spraying  in  the  apple  orchard. 
N.  J.  Giddings.  A.  Berg,  and  E.  C.  Sher- 
wood. (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  209,  28  p  , 
.  2  figs.     Nov.,  1927. )      Morgantown. 

sunflower  silage  vs.  corn  silage  for  milk  pro- 
duction. H.  O.  Henderson  "and  W.  Gifford 
(West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  210.  23  p.  Nov.. 
192 1 . )     Morgantown. 

The  care  and  management  of  sheep.  C  V 
Wilson  and  J.  H.  Rietz.  (West  Virginia 
bta.  Circ.  48,  51  p.,  32  figs.  Sept.,  1927  i 
Morgantown. 

Tonne's  disease,  a  transmissible  disease  of 
cattle.  E.  G.  Hastings.  B.  A.  Beach,  and 
H.  L.  Mansfield,  i  Wisconsin  Sta.  Res.  Bui 
81,    44   p.,    12   figs.     Dec,    1927.  |      Madison 

Spraying  versus  dusting  to  control  the  potato 
lear-hopper  in  commercial  potato  fields  of 
Wisconsin.  J.  E.  Dudley,  jr..  and  C.  L. 
Fluke,  jr.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  82 
16    p.,    6   figs.     Feb.,    1928.)      Madison. 


Articles   and  Written  Addresses   by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

MaDowell,     J      C.      (Bur.     Dairy     Industrv). 

Proved  bulls  boost  profits.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  keep  the  bulls  that  build  our  indus- 
try. Dairy  Farmer,  v.  26,  no.  5,  p.  7,  30 
May.   192S. 

Paine,  H.  S..  Keane.  J.  C.  and  M.  A.  McCalip 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  "  Influence  of  Phos- 
pnate  and  Colloid  Contents  of  Cane  Juice 
on  Defecation."  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  vol.  20.  no.  3  p  26° 
March,   1928. 

Darrow.  G.  M.  (Plant  Industrv).  Notes  on 
thornless  blackberries.  Their  chromosome 
number  and  their  breeding  Journal  of 
Heredity,     vol.     19,    pp.     139-142.       March. 

Nuckols.  S.  B.  (Plant  Industrv).  Beet  spac- 
ing and  yield.  Facts  about  Sugar,  vol.  23 
p.   355.     April  14,    1928. 

Swalien.  J.  R.  (Plant  Industrv).  Journal 
Washington  Academv  of  Science,  vol  18 
pp.  20:3-206.     April  19.  1928. 

^mall,  H.  N..  and  Westover.  H.  L.  (Plant 
Industry).  Bulbous  bluegrass,  Poa  bulbosa. 
Journal  American  Societv  of  Agronomv 
vol.  20,  pp.  394-399.     April,  192S 

Haskett,  Bert,  i  Animal  Industrv  >.  Phoenix 
Ariz.  '■  You  Can't  Herd  Sheep  bv  Machin- 
ery— Yet."  Farm  &  Orchard  Magazine  of 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  Los  Angela 
Calif.     April  S. 

Hall,  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  Parasitologi- 
cal  and  ether  observations  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Cornell  Vet.,  v.  18.  no.  1,  pp.  1-18 
Jan.,  192S. 

Mohler,  J.  R.  (Animal  Industrv).  The  vet- 
erinary situation  at  Washington.  Report 
of  House  committee  on  appropriations  favor* 
more  liberal  salary  scale  for  bureau  veter- 
inarians. Jrn..  Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn  v  72 
(n^  s.    v.   25)    no.    7,   pp.   990-1002.      April. 

White,  W.  (Dairy  Industry).  National  but- 
ter contests.  World's  Butter  Rev.,  v.  2,  no 
3,   p.   15-16.   21-22.      March.    192S. 

Barr.  J.  E.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Buv- 
mg  beans  on  United  States  standard*. 
Bean  Bag.  Feb..   1928.  p.  5. 

Fiske.  G.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics)  A 
little  journey  among  the  English  apple 
growers.    ^American     Fruit     Grower.     Mar.. 

Gage.  C.  E.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Land- 
slide of  leaf  appears  probable  from  forecast 
of  1928  crops.     Tobacco.     Mar.  29.  1928 

Harlan.  C.  L.  (Agricultural  Economics)  How 
direct  selling  works.  Wallaces'  Farmer 
Mar.  2.  1928. 

Kuhrt.  W.  J.  (Agricultural  Economics)  Re- 
lation of  moisture  content  to  reported  pro- 
tein percentages.  Pt.  1.  Farmers  Elevator 
Guide.     Mar..  1928.  p.  7. 

McKay.  A.  W.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Cooperative  marketing  among  vegetable 
growers.  Market  Growers  Journal.  Feb  1 
1928,   p.   102. 

McKay,  A.  W.  (Agricultural  Economics) .  Mar- 
ket outlets  and  demand  for  honev  Bee* 
and  Honey.  Apr..  1928.  p.  88. 

Meloy.  G.  S.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Grad- 
ing of  cotton  seed.  Cotton  Oil  Magazine 
Mar..  192S.   p.   15. 

Carter.  Walter  lEntomolosrv).  An  improve- 
ment in  the  technique  for  feeding  homop- 
terus  insects.  Phytopathology,  vol:  18,  No 
2.  pp.  246-247.  Feb.,  1928.  ~    ' 

Caudell.  A.  N.  (Entomology).  A  note  on 
Tenodera  sinensis  Sauss.     "(Orthop.  :  Manti- 
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dae).  Entomological  News,  vol.  39,  No.  4, 
p.  127,  April,  1928. 

Ewing,  H.  E.  (Entomology).  The  legs  and 
leg-bearing  segments  of  some  primitive 
Arthropod  groups,  with  notes  on  lcg-scg- 
mentation  in  the  Arachnida.  Washington, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Apr.  23,  1928. 
41  pp.,  12  pi.  [Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  vol.  80,  No.  11  (Publication 
2962).] 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  Obituary — Felix 
Henneguy,  1850-1928.  Entomological 
News.  vol.  39,  p.  136,  April,  1928. 

Liiginbill,  Philip  (Entomology).  The  beetles 
of  the  genus  Phyllophaga  inhabiting  South 
Carolina.  Annals  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America,  vol.  21,  pp.  47-91,  36 
figs.,  1928. 

MacDonald,  Thos.  H.  (Public  Roads).  The 
permanent  surfacing  of  highways.  Georgia 
Highways,  vol.  6,  No.  2,  pp.  8-9.  Febru- 
ary, 1928. 

MacDonald,  Thos.  H.  (Public  Roads).  High- 
way policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
(Before  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  Denver,  Colo.,  1927.)  Highway 
Engineer  and  Contractor,  vol.  18,  No.  1,  pp. 
52-60.     January,  1928. 

MacDonald,  Thos.  H.  (Public  Roads).  The 
relation    between    Federal    and    State    high- 

i  way  policies.  (Before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials,  Denver.) 
Nation's  Traffic,  vol.  1,  No.  12,  pp.  41-43. 
February,  1928. 

McKelvey,  H.  G.  (Public  Roads).  Snow  re 
inoval  and  snow  problems^II.  Highway 
Engineer  and  Contractor,  vol.  17,  No.  6,  pp. 
35-39.     December,   1927. 

Rose,  A.  C.  (Public  Roads).  Important  de- 
velopments during  the  past  year  in  high- 
way research ;  a  summary  of  the  reports 
presented  at  the  7th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Highway  Research  Board.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  2,  pp.  101-104.  Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 

Sharts,  S.  R.  (Public  Roads).  The  Federal 
policy  in  highway  construction  (Address 
delivered  to  the  County  Commissioners" 
Assn..  Jan.  18,  1928,  at  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota.)  North  Dakota  Highway  Bulletin, 
vol.  4,  No.  1,  pp.  5-6,  10-11.  January, 
1928. 

Williams,  M.  D.  (Public  Roads).  Recent  de- 
velopments in  the  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  field  ;  abstracts  of  papers 
presented  at  the  1928  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Road  Builders  Association.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  2,  pp.  75-76,  February. 
1928.o 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not.] 


Entomologists  have  determined  that 
weather  conditions  not  only  have  a  very 
important  effect  upon  the  abundance  of 
the  European  corn  borer  but  also  consti- 
tute an  important  factor  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  insect.  The  usual  mortality 
of  the  larvae  of  the  borer  in  hibernation 
is  less  than  10  per  cent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  heavy  mortality  at  the  time 
the  very  young  larvae  are  establishing 
themselves  on  a  corn  plant.  Usually 
fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  the  very  young 
larvae  survive,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
"  infant  mortality  "  is  about  85  per  cent. 
It  has  been  determined  that  weather 
conditions  are  important  at  this  point  in 
the  life  history  of  the  borer,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  right  form  at  the  right  time  may 
increase  the  rate  of  survival  of  the  young 
larvae. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Gramann,  Heinz.  Das  ostfriesische  pferd. 
Hannover,    Schaper,   1925. 

World's  poultry  congress.  3d,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, 1927.  Report  of  proceedings.  Ottawa, 
1927. 

DAIRYING 

Beau,  Maurice,  &  Bourgain,  Ch.  L'industrie 
fromagere.  v.  2.  Paris,  Bailliere,  1927. 
(Encyclopedie  agricole,  pub.  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  G.  Wery.) 

Rahn,  Otto,  and  Sharp,  P.  F.  Phvsik  der 
milchwirtschaft.     Berlin,   Parey,    1928. 

FIELD     CROPS 

Delius,  Adolf.  Die  cultur  der  wissen  und 
grasweiden.  Halle,  Buchhandlung  des  Wai- 
senhauses,   1874. 

Marek,  Gustav.  Die  ergebnisse  der  versuche 
und  untersuchungen  fiber  den  zuckerriiben- 
bau.  Konigsberg,  Beyer,  1882.  (Mittheil- 
ungen  aus  dem  Landwirtschaftl.-physio- 
logischen  laboratorium  und  landwirtschaft- 
licb-botanischen  garten  des  Landwirtschaftl. 
institutes  der  Universitiit  Konigsberg  hrsg. 
von  dr.  Gustav  Marek.   1.  hft.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Bolles,  C.  B.  Dahlia  growing  commercially. 
Media,  Pa.,  1926. 

Bolles.  C.  B.  Enemies  and  pests  of  dahlias. 
Media,  Pa.,   1926. 

Volz,  E.  C.  Home  flower-growing.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1928.  (The  rural  sci- 
ence series.) 

Watt,  Menie.  Flowers  in  the  home.  Lon- 
don, Black,  1927. 

CHILDREN 

Howes,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  and  Beach,  Dorothea. 
The  cooperative  nursery  school.  Northamp- 
ton, Mass..  Smith  college,  1928.  (Insti- 
tute for  the  coordination  of  women's  in- 
terests.    Publication  no.  3.) 

Institute  for  the  coordination  of  women's  in- 
terests. The  nursery  school  as  a  social 
experiment.  Northampton,  Mass.,  Smith 
college,   1928.      (Publication  no.  4.) 

EDUCATION 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries. Committee  on  the  reassessment  of 
annual  grants  to  institutions  providing 
higher  agricultural  (including  veterinary) 
education  in  England  and  Wales.  Report. 
London,   1927. 

Robertson,  D.  A.  American  universities  and 
colleges.  American  council  on  education. 
New  York,  Scribner,  1928. 

ICE,    REFRIGERATION 

Middle  West  utilities  company.  Ice,  water 
treatment  and  purification,  natural  ice. 
Chicago,   1927. 

Voorhees,  G.  T.  The  compression  refrigerat- 
ing machine.  Chicago,  Nickerson  &  Col- 
lins,  1927. 

ROADS,    ENGINEERING 

Pan  American  congress  of  highways.  1st,  Bue- 
nos Aires,  1925.  Procedemientos.  Buenos 
Aires,   Caracciolo   y   Plantie.    1927. 

Pan  American  congress  of  highways.  1st, 
Buenos  Aires,  1925.  Trabajos  present,",  dos. 
Buenos  Aires,  Caracciolo  y  Plantie,   1927. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Intercepting  sewer  board. 
Onondaga  Creek  flood  prevention.  Syra- 
cuse,  United   printing   co.      [1927?] 

TECHNOLOGT 

Rutnagur,  S.  H.  Bombay  industries  :  the  cot- 
ton mills.  Bombay,  Indian  textile  journal, 
1927. 

CHEMISTRY 

Vanino,  Ludwig,  and  Seitter,  E.  Der  formalde- 
hyd.     Ed.  2.     Wien,  Hartleben,  1927. 


Baer,  J.  G.  Monographie  des  cestodes  de  la 
famille  des  Anoplocephalidae.  Paris,  Les 
presses  universitaires  de  France,  1927. 
(Supplements  au  Bulletin  biologique  de 
France  et  de  Belgique.     Supplement  10.) 

Huard,  V.  A.  Manuel  theorique  et  pratique 
d'entomologie.     Quebec,  1927. 


Marshall-  J.  F.  Principles  and  practice  of 
mosquito  control,  being  a  handbook  to  the 
British  mosquito  control  institute.  HayKng 
Island,  Hampshire  [1928?] 

BOTANY 

Pottier,  J.  G.  Recherches  sur  l'anatomie  com- 
pared des  especes  dans  la  famille  des  ela- 
tinac<§es.  Besangon,  Imprimerie  de  l'est, 
1927. 

Swingle,  D.  B.  A  textbook  of  systematic 
botany.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1928. 

ECONOMICS 

Burgess,  W.  R.  The  reserve  banks  and  the 
money  market.     New  York,  Harper,  1927. 

Cossa,  Luigi.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  political  economy.  London,  Macmillan, 
1893. 

Knight,  E.  W.  Among  the  Danes.  Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  press. 
1927. 

Webb,  Catherine.  The  woman  with  the  bas- 
ket ;  the  history  of  the  Women's  co-opera- 
tive guild,  1883-1927.  Manchester,  Co-op- 
erative wholesale  society's  printing  works, 
1927. 

Willoughby,  W.  F.  The  legal  status  and 
functions  of  the  General  accounting  office 
of  the  national  government.  Baltimore, 
Johns  Hopkins  press,  1927. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Ceylon.  Tea  research  institute.  The  tea 
quarterly,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Feb.  1928-  Nuwara 
Eliya. 

Commerce,  monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Mar.  1928- 
Manila. 

Confederation  nationale  des  associations  agri- 
coles.  L'Association  agricole.  weekly,  an- 
n6e  2,  no.  7-  Feb.  14,  1928-  Paris. 

Hatchery  tribune,  monthly,  v.  2,  no.  1-  Jan. 
1928-  Mount  Morris,  111. 

L'lngognere ;  revista  technica  del  Sindacato 
nazionale  fascista  ingegneri.  monthly,  v. 
1,   no.   1-  July    1927-   Rome. 

Ugeskrift  for  landmaend.  weekly,  aarg  73 
no.  1-  Jan.  5,  1928-  K0benhav'n. 


THE  SHOOTING  BEGINS! 

Otis  E.  Hall,  county  club  agent  of 
Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  writes 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Official  Record: 

We  have  before  us  now  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Official  Record,  in  which  there  is  that 
item  "A  Club  Record  to  Shoot  At "  from 
Montrose  County,  Colo.  We  want  to  give 
Montrose  County  a  real  one  "  to  shoot  at." 

Hampden  County,  Mass.,  had  on  March  1, 
1928,  111  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  who  had 
completed  five  or  more  years  of  4-H  Club 
work,   and   all  still   active   club  members. 

Dorothy  Chapin,  of  Hampden,  Mass.,  has 
completed  23  club  projects,  as  against  the  girl 
from  Montrose  County,  Colo.,  21.  Miss  Cha- 
pin's  credits  are  as  follows  : 

Bee :  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925,  1926, 
1927. 

Canning :  1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

Dairy  :  1921. 

Clothing:   1920,   1923,   1924,    1925,   1926. 

Poultry:   1924,   1925,   1926. 

Supper  club  :   1925,  1927. 

Room  improvement :   1926. 

This  girl  was  bee  champion  in  1922.  and 
clothing  champion  in  1926.  She  also  led  a 
supper  club  for  one  year. 

That's  not  all.  One  girl  and  three  boys 
have  more  than  20  credits.  Then  of  this  111 
who  have  completed  5  or  more  years'  work, 
three  have  done  9  years'  work ;  10  eight  years' 
work,  20  seven  years'  work,  27  six  years' 
work,  and  44  five  years'  work. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Moses  gave  his  second  4-H 
Club  dinner  party  to  these  111  hoys  and  girls 
in  Hampden  County  who  are  still  active  club 
workers  and  who  have  completed  five  or  more 
years'  work. 

Mr.  Farley,  our  State  leader,  has  presented 
pins  to  76  club  members  in  this  county  who 
have  done  six  years'  work  or  more,  and  we, 
like  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Montrose  County,  Colo., 
would  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  he  will 
have  to  present  before  he  is  through. 

If  there  are  any  records  anywhere  that 
will  beat  the  above,  The  Official  Record 
would  be  glad  to  publish  them. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  PLAGUE  GRADUALLY  BEING  CONQUERED 

Prophecy  of  the  Late  Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan  That   the  Disease   Could  Be   Wiped  Out   Seems   to 
Be  Coming  True,  but  Great  Vigilance  Is  Still  the  Price 


Ten  years  ago,  soon  after  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan  made 
the  prophetic  statement  that  tuberculosis 
could  be  eradicated  from  all  cattle  and 
all  swine  in  the  United   States. 

At  that  time  official  testing  showed 
that  4.9  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  figures 
on  40,000.000  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  indicated  that  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  swine  in  the  United 
States  were  infected. 

At  the  close  of  1927  the  same  sources 
of  information  indicated  that  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  had  decreased  to  2.9  per 
cent  infection,  and  that  although  the 
disease  in  swine  had  increased  from  10 
per  cent  in  1917  to  15.2  per  cent  in  1924 
it  has  gradually  been  decreasing  since 
that  time  and  at  the  close  of  1927  was 
13.5  per  cent. 

There  are  now  401  counties,  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  in  the  United 
States,    classed    as    modified    accredited 


areas,  because  they  hare  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  infection  in  cattle.  In 
addition  to  these  free  counties  there  are 
627  others  engaged  in  the  work  looking 
to  modification.  This  total  of  1,028 
counties,  either  modified  or  working  to 
that  end,  is  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  counties  in  the  United  States.  A  total 
of  18.610.865  cattle  are  now  under  super- 
vision for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
In  reviewing  the  last  10  years'  work, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  acting  chief  of  the 
division,  says  that  this  marked  decrease 
of  infection  in  cattle  and  swine  has 
been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tensive campaign  against  the  disease.  It 
is  apparent,  he  says,  that  the  prophecy 
made  in  1917  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  controlling  and  eradicating  this  dis- 
ease is  being  borne  out.  He  emphasizes 
the  necessity,  however,  of  continued  and 
determined  effort  to  completely  eradicate 
the  disease  as  early  as  possible.  If  a 
feeling  of  security  is  permitted  to  exist, 
dire  results  may  yet  occur  in  some  locali- 
ties, he  says. 


SANCTUARIES  DO  MUCH 

IN  SAVING  WILD  LIFE 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

eluding  studies  of  food  habits  of  migra- 
tory birds  of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
completed,  and  which  will  be  a  guide  to 
formulation  of  a  refuge  program.  Other 
activities  have  been  surveys  of  areas 
available  for  refuges :  studies  of  propa- 
gation of  game  birds ;  plans  for  studies 
of  the  feeding  habits  of  animals  along 
lines  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jackson  Hole  elk ;  the 
organization  of  the  waterfowl  census, 
which  is  now  under  way  and  enjoying 
the  cooperation  of  sportsmen  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  bird  banding  work, 
in  which  more  than  1.200  sportsmen  and 
bird  students  are  aiding  the  bureau.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Redington  mentioned 
that  ducks  banded  on  the  celebrated 
Cheyenne  bottoms  of  Kansas  were  re- 
taken in  16  States,  three  Provinces  of 
Canada,   in  Alaska,   and  in  Mexico. 

Mr,  Redington  also  made  a  plea  for 
sympathetic  support  of  the  new  Alaska 
Game  Commission.  "  Seldom  has  such 
an  opportunity  been  given  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  perpetuation  of  our  big 
game  animals  to  unite  their  efforts  in 
the  establishment  of  a  well-balanced  and 
effective  game  administration  program 
as  can  be  done  in  Alaska." 


The  city  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  placed 
its  cooperative  rat-control  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  district  rodent- 
control  leader  of  the  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$1,200  has  been  made  by  the  city  for  use 
in  a  campaign  against  rats  this  year. 
The  work  in  Tacoma  is  a  project  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  demonstration  on  a 
large  scale  of  methods  recommended  by 


I  the  bureau,  the  general  plan  being  to 
I  organize  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis. 
All  breeding  places  of  rats  will  be  cov- 
:  ered  thoroughly.  Then  there  will  be  a 
general  educational  campaign  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rat  control.  A  man  will  be  em- 
ployed to  work  with  poisons,  and  he  will 
have  the  status  of  sanitary  officer  with 
power  to  enforce  city  ordinances.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  drive,  to  show  what 
could  be  clone,  crude  calcium  cyanide 
was  applied  to  the  main  city  dump  on  the 
tide  flats.  In  3  days  1.057  dead  rats 
were  picked  up,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  this  number  was  only  a  tenth  of 
the  number  killed. 

WEATHER  BUREAU  USING 

NEW  REPORT  SYSTEM 

(Continued   from   p.   2) 

To  illustrate  how  the  system  works : 
Take  Abilene.  Tex.,  which  heads  the  list 
of  stations.  The  report  from  this  station 
goes  to  140  other  stations.  There  are  140 
blanks,  already  addressed,  in  the  Abilene 
pigeonhole  at  the  Chicago  collection  cen- 
ter. As  soon  as  the  report  is  received 
from  Abilene  it  is  passed,  with  these 
blanks,  to  duplicators  who  make  a  stencil 
of  the  coded  words  and  print  them  on  the 
blanks.  Operators  of  the  wires  connect- 
ing the  Chicago  office  with  the  points  of 
destination  dispatch  the  messages  as  in- 
dicated on  the  blanks.  Within  six  min- 
utes of  the  time  a  report  is  received  in 
Chicago  the  necessary  duplications  have 
been  made  and  the  messages  have  been 
dispatched  to  all  points  of  delivery.  Ten 
or  more  duplicators  and  a  group  of 
sorters  and  messengers  are  trained  for 
and  exclusively  engaged  on  the  work. 
Reports  from  nearly  200  stations  can  be 
'  handled    at   the   centers   in   35   minutes. 


In  some  instances  the  original  observa- 
tion may  go  both  to  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  no  con- 
cern, however,  with  the  details  of  col- 
lecting or  relaying  messages,  since  the 
arrangements  with  the  telegraph  com- 
pany are  on  the  fixed  rate  per  delivered 
word,  and  rapidity  of  delivery  is  the 
chief  consideration. 


0SNABURG 

A  northerner  might  well  be  excused  if 
"ask-me-another "  friends  should  trip 
li Hi  up  on  "  Osnaburg,"  for  until  re- 
cently the  word  was  scarcely  heard 
above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  If 
you  live  in  the  South  you  know,  of  course, 
that  Osnaburg  is  a  cotton  fabric,  and 
that  it  is  commonly  used  for  bags  for 
cotton  picking  or  potatoes,  and  for  work 
clothing.  Perhaps  you  have  picked  up 
one  of  these  bags,  made  of  this  stout, 
firm,  attractive  material,  and  wondered 
why  nobody  used  it  for  portieres  or  win- 
down  draperies  or  other  household  fur- 
nishings. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  cads 
attention  to  the  artistic  qualities  of  Os- 
naburg. its  low  cost,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  obtainable  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Osnaburg  launders  well 
and  can  be  dyed,  but  the  natural  color  is 
ideal  for  various  household  purposes. 
For  example,  in  a  boy's  room  Osnaburg 
can  be  used  for  the  bed  or  couch  cover. 
curtains,  dresser  scarf,  cushion  tops,  shoe 
bag,  and  slip  covers  for  chairs.  Boys  like 
its  plainness  and  durability.  In  a  girl's 
room  a  color  note  may  be  introduced  by 
putting  cretonne  bands  of  trimming  on 
plain  Osnaburg.  In  one  room  Osnaburg 
was  interestingly  used  as  a  summer  cover 
for  the  radiator.  In  another,  a,  bag  of 
Osnaburg.  made  with  pockets,  was  hung 
on  the  door  of  the  sewing-room  closet  for 
patterns  and  findings. 

Osnaburg  is  also  saitsfactory  for  mat- 
tress covers,  card-table  covers,  pads  for 
chair  seats,  linings  for  draperies,  covers 
for  ironing  boards,  shopping  bags,  or 
furnishings  for  the  sun  room  or  porch. 
In  a  summer  cottage  or  camp  it  would 
be  suitable  for  porch  and  boat  cushions, 
dressing-table  draperies,  sleeping-porch 
bed  covers,  and  duffle  bags  for  camping 
trips. 


Insect  pests  which  attack  growing  rice 
lower  the  yield  materially  or  injure  the 
quality  of  the  grain.  Some  of  the  worst 
of  them  are  a  stinkbug.  a  water  weevil, 
and  two  species  of  borers.  There  are  sev- 
eral minor  pest?  «lso.  Keeping  down 
grass  in  and  around  rice  fields  eliminates 
breeding  places  of  stinkbugs  and  borers. 
The  winter  treatment  of  rice  fields  and 
surrounding  areas  should  include  plow- 
ing, burning  over,  or  pasturing.  To  keep 
down  the  number  of  borers  breeding  near 
fields  of  rice,  corn  or  related  crops  should 
not  be  grown  near  the  rice.  The  rice 
fields  should  be  submerged,  if  possible, 
when  young  rice  is  attacked  by  root- 
worms,  chinch  bugs,  or  sugar-cane  beetles. 
Seeding  in  the  last  week  of  April  or  later 
should  lessen  root  worm  injury.  Rotating 
rice  with  crops  not  attacked  by  them 
should  check  the  work  of  rice  insects. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1543-F  gives  informa- 
tion on  the  matters  touched  upon  in  this 
item. 
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PRESIDENT  SIGNS  T¥/0 
WILD-LIFE  MEASURES 


Bird  Refuge  at  Bear  River  Bay,  Utah, 

Authorized — Upper  Mississippi 

Refuge  Enlarged  by  Gift 

Carrying  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $350,000,  the  Bear  River  mi- 
gratory bird  refuge  bill,  which  has  been 
pending  in  Congress  for  the  last  two 
sessions,  has  been  approved  by  President 
Coolidge.  This  important  conservation 
legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  at  Bear  River 
Bay  and  vicinity,  Utah,  such  dikes, 
ditches,  spillways,  buildings,  and  im- 
provements as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  suitable  refuge  and 
feeding  and  breeding  ground  for  migra- 
tory wild  fowl,  and  to  acquire,  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  or  lease,  water  rights  and 
privately  owned  lands  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Bear  River  marshes,  on  Bear 
River  Bay,  Utah,  comprise  the  greatest 
wild-fowl  area  of  its  kind  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  being  the  gath- 
ering place  for  millions  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  during  their  north  and  south 
migrations. 

The  new  law  aims  to  improve  condi- 
tions at  Bear  River  Bay  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  enormous  losses 
of  migratory  wild  fowl  that  have  been 
due  to  the  concentrated  alkaline  waters 
there.  The  building  of  dikes  and  other 
improvements  to  store  waste  fresh  wa- 
ters now  flowing  into  Salt  Lake  for  the 
purpose  of  reflooding  the  Bear  River 
marshes  will  eliminate  the  death  areas 
and  afford  a  breeding  ground  for  great 
numbers  of  the  birds.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  death  trap,  the  area  will 
become  a  supply  point  for  the  surround- 
ing region,  producing  vastly  increased 
numbers  of  wild  fowl.  This  project  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the 
wild-fowl  problem  of  the  11  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists 
throughout  the  country  have  greatly  de- 
sired the  enactment  of  this  measure,  re- 
garding it  as  a  most  far-reaching  step 
in  the  wild-life  conservation  program. 
The  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  refuge 
and  administration  of  the  refuge  when 
established  will  be  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. 

Another  conservation  measure  recently 
approved  by  the  President  is  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  from  James  B.  Munn, 
of  New  York  City,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  gift  of  certain  lands  in 
Clayton  County,  Iowa,  to  become  a  part 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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OREGON  GIVES  REPORTING  COURSE 

The  Oregon  extension  service  is  giving 
to  reporters  of  the  country  newspapers 
of  Oregon  special  home-study  instruction 
in  the  writing  of  news  of  farm,  home, 
and  community.  Enrollments  in  the 
work  are  being  limited  mainly  to  those 
who  already  hold  assignments  with  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers  or  who  write  for 
other  publications.  The  students  send 
in  to  Oregon  Agricultural  College  the 
clippings  of  their  writings,  and  these  are 
gone  over  carefully  by  C.  J.  Mcintosh, 
professor  of  industrial  editing  on  the  col- 
lege faculty.  The  clippings  and  the  in- 
structor's comments  and  criticisms  are 
then  returned  to  the  students.  Remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  by  some  of 
these  rural  reporters,  and  editors  and 
the  reporters  alike  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  value  of  the  work.  Professor  Mc- 
intosh goes  into  a  county  in  which  the 
course  is  to  be  conducted,  and  meets  the 
newspaper  editors  and  arranges  for  a 
one-day  writing  school.  At  the  close  of 
this  one-day  school  he  explains  the  home- 
study  course,  which  consists  of  12  lessons, 
and  takes  enrollments.  A  class  of  98  in 
five  counties  near  Corvallis  has  just  com- 
pleted the  course  and  received  certifi- 
cates, and  another  class,  a  still  larger 
one,  is  being  formed  in  three  other 
counties. 


COUNTY  AGENT  MAKES 
OWN  MOTION  PICTURES 


Uses  Amateur  Films  Directed  and  Taken 

By  Himself  to  Promote  Extension 

Work  in  His  County 

The  use  of  amateur  motion  pictures 
by  county  extension  agents  at  local 
meetings  was  the  subject  of  an  extension 
conference  in  Washington  recently. 

As  an  example  of  what  an  amateur 
can  do  with  a  16-millimeter  motion-pic- 
ture camera,  E.  H.  Waite,  county  agent 
of  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  who  has  had 
about  four  years'  experience  in  taking 
such  pictures,  showed  two  films  which 
he  had  taken,  using  local  characters  and 
scenes  in  Ocean  County. 

Mr.  Waite's  first  venture  into  amateur 
motion-picture  photography  was  con- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  creating  more 
interest  among  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  local  agricultural  meetings 
in  Ocean  County.  The  use  of  these  first 
films  at  local  meetings  increased  attend- 
ance greatly  and  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  putting  on 
demonstrations.  The  first  project  under- 
taken was  the  making  of  the  film  illus- 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 


McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 
IS  PASSED  BY  HOUSE 


Adopted   in   Substantially   Same    Form 

as  Approved  by  Senate — Applies 
to  All  Farm  Commodities 

By  a  vote  of  204  to  121  the  House,  on 
May  3,  passed  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill.  In  reporting  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  described  it  as  au- 
thorizing two  distinct  farm  relief  expedi- 
ents— first,  loans  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions at  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  suggested 
by  Secretary  Jardin'e;  and,  secondly,  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  first  remedy  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  mak- 
ing of  marketing  agreements  providing 
that  costs  and  losses  on  transactions  au- 
thorized under  such  agreements  would  be 
paid  by  the  commodity  whose  producers 
received  the  first  benefit. 

The  bill  had  previously  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  substantially  the  same 
form.  It  was  sent  to  conference  for  the 
smoothing  out  of  minor  differences.  On 
May  2  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  voted  140  ,to  120  to  substitute  the 
Aswell  farm  relief  bill  for  section  1  of 
the  Haugen  bill.  As  the  Aswell  bill  did 
not  include  the  equalization-fee  feature, 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  what  the 
vote  signified,  but  the  question  was  set  at 
rest  when  the  final  vote  passed  the  bill 
practically  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  equalization  fee  retained. 

In  reporting  out  the  bill  the  committee 
cited  features  in  which  the  bill  differs 
from  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  new 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  applies  to  all 
agricultural  commodities,  whereas  last 
year's  measure  was  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  certain  staples.  Restrictions  on 
the  President's  power  to  nominate  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  removed.  A  new  section  is  provided 
for  a  cooperative  clearing  house  and  ter- 
minal-market associations.  There  is  a 
prohibition  of  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion against  agencies  other  than  coop- 
erative associations  in  making  marketing 
agreements.  The  liability  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  limited  to  the 
amounts  made  available  in  an  authorized 
$400,000,000  revolving  fund  and  stabiliza- 
tion funds  which  would  accrue  from  the 
collection  of  equalization  fees. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  collection  of 
fees  on  imported  food  products,  so  that 
importers  would  have  no  advantage  over 
the  processors  of  domestic  farm  products 
on  which  an  equalization  fee  would  be 
levied.  In  making  provision  for  loans  to 
cooperative  associations,  the  bill  stipu- 
lates that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  would 
(Continued  on  p.  3) 
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DUST  DANGER  REDUCED 
IN  MANY  INDUSTRIES 


Engineer  David  Price  Tells  Philadelphia 
Audience  28,000  Plants  Are  Sub- 
ject to  This  New  Hazard 

Technical  advances,  concentration  of 
manufacturing  into  larger  units,  and  the 
more  complete  utilization  of  by-products 
and  waste  materials,  desirable  as  they 
may  be  in  industry,  are,  nevertheless,  the 
source  of  an  increasing  hazard  to  indus- 
try through  the  increase  in  dust  explo- 
sions which  has  followed  the  changes. 
At  least  28,000  industrial  plants,  employ- 
ing more  than  1,324,000  persons  and  man- 
ufacturing products  of  an  annual  value 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000,  are  subject 
to  these  hazards,  David  J.  Price,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  said  in  an 
address  on  April  25  before  the  insurance 
department  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "  Many  dust  explo- 
sions," he  said,  "  are  now  occurring 
in  industries  in  which  dust  explo- 
sions have  not  previously  taken  place. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  manufacturing 
process,  as  well  as  new  types  of  mechan- 
ical equipment,  have  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  dust  explosion  prevention." 

Mr.  Price,  who  is  in  charge  of  chemical 
and  technological  research  into  dust  ex- 
plosions now  in  progress  in  the  bureau, 
spoke  also  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  dust  explosion  hazards  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  and 
expressed  particular  satisfaction  with  the 
cooperation 'which  he  and  his  staff  have 
enjoyed  with  the  industries,  State  offi- 
cials, the  insurance  agencies,  and  the 
underwriters. 

"The  economic  importance  of  dust  ex- 
plosion prevention,"  said  Mr.  Price,  "  is 
definitely  indicated  by  the  increased  at- 
tention given  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years.  Originating  as  a  problem  very 
little  understood,  surrounded  by  appar- 
ent mystery,  it  has  developed  into  a 
project  not  only  of  interest  to  our  own 
country  but  commanding  considerablei 
attention  in  foreign  countries  as  well. 

"  The  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  indicates,"  be  con- 
tinued, "  that  when  mixed  with  air .  in 
proper  proportions  combustible  dusts  of 
practically  all  types  can  be  readily  ig- 
nited by  external  sources  of  heat  or 
flame.  The  bureau  has  obtained  records 
of  more  than  300  of  these  explosious. 
In  78  dust  explosions  498  persons  were 
killed,  in  106  explosions  878  were  in- 
jured. In  144  cases  the  property  loss 
amounted  to  $39,706,108,  an  average  of 
nearly  $250,000  for  each  explosion." 
These  facts  naturally  explain  the  inter- 
est of  insurance  companies  and  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  com- 
posed of  140  organization  meml>ers  and 
the  4,000  associate  members 

This  association  operates  through 
more  than  30  technical  committees  of 
which  the  dust  explosion  hazards  com- 
mittee is  one,  each  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  one  section  of  stand- 
ard-making activities.  This  committee 
has  already  prepared  measures  for  dust 
explosion  control  and  prevention  in  flour 
and  feed  mills,  in  sugar  and  cocoa  pul- 


verizing systems,  in  terminal  grain  ele- 
vators, in  pulverized  fuel  systems,  and 
in  starch  factories. 

The  control  measures  for  mills  and 
elevators  were  more  directly  the  out- 
come of  the  original  investigations  into 
these  subjects  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  work  in  starch  factories 
was  used  by  the  speaker  as  an  example 
of  the  expansion  of  the  work.  The  haz- 
ards of  receiving"  and  milling  the  corn 
were  in  large  measure  covered  by  the 
studies  of  elevator  and  milling  hazards. 
The  special  standards  for  starch  fac- 
tories relate  specifically  to  the  handling 
of  dried  starch,  which  the  engineers 
have  found  to  be  explosive  whenever  it 
is  dry  enough  to  float  in  the  air,  even 
though  the  department  may  be  one  in 
which  the  air  is  humid.  "  The  stand- 
ards," the  speaker  said.  "  were  prepared 
by  a  competent  subcommittee  composed 
of  engineers  from  the  industry  itseif  as 
well  as  fire  insurance,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies." 

In  its  work  with  pulverized  fuel  sys: 
terns,  Mr.  Price  said,  "  the  committee 
made  a  distinct  departure  in  that  pre- 
ventive measures  were  prepared  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  possible  dust  explosion 
hazard  rather  than  waiting  for  dis- 
astrous dust  explosions  before  safety 
work  was  undertaken."  Regulations  for 
both  the  indirect  and  direct  systems  of 
utilizing  pulverized  fuel  include  stand- 
ards for  (1)  location  of  pulverizing 
operations,  (2)  construction  of  pulveriz- 
ing building,  (3)  ventilation  and  dust 
collection,  (4)  operation  of  pulverizing 
equipment,  (5)  installation  of  magnetic 
separators,  (8)  electricity  for  light  and 
power,  (7)  grounding  of  machinery,  (8) 
dust  collectors,  (9)  safety  vents,  (10) 
blower  installations,    (11)    drier   design, 

(12)  construction  of  transport  pipe  lines, 

(13)  location  of  storage  and  furnace 
bins,  and  (14)  fire  protection. 

"Although  the  dust  explosion  hazard 
now  exists  in  many  new  industries," 
Mr.  Price  said.  "  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  in  control  that  has 
been  made  in  certain  of  the  grain  han- 
dling industries,  particularly  in  flour 
milling  where  the  dust  explosion  loss  has 
been  reduced  by  efficient  dust  collection 
systems  and  other  methods  of  prevention 
and  control.  This  industry  in  its  early 
days  experienced  great  loss  from  dust 
explosions,  but  a  serious  dust  explosion 
in  modern  flour  mills  is  unusual.  When 
dust  explosions  do  occur  in  the  flour 
milling  industry  their  effect  and  extent 
are  limited  by  efficient  control  measures." 

Mr.  Price  also  discussed  studies  of  the 
"  equally  important  contributor  to  na- 
tional loss,"  commonly  referred  to  as  spon- 
taneous combustion,"  the  fourth  most 
important  cause  of  the  $570,000,000  an- 
nual fire  loss.  Mr.  Price  said  it  bad 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  loss  from 
fires  on  farms  amounts  to  $150,000,000, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers  in  1924,  and  that  spontaneous 
combustion  of  agricultural  products  and 
unknown  causes  takes  about  $60,000,000 
annually.  He  also  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  that  followed  the  floods 
in  Vermont  last  fall  in  which  hay  wet 
by  the  floods  heated  seriously,  and  men- 
tioned one  case  in  which  hay  stored  in  a 
barn  heated  to  the  combustion  point  in 
about  two  days  and  burned  the  barn 
while  still  surrounded  by  3  feet  of  water. 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 

HELPS  FLOOD  AREAS 


Federal  Funds  to  Make  Possible  Con- 
tinued Employment  of  Farm  Agents 
in  Damaged  Counties 

Funds  provided  in  the  recent  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  have  made  possi- 
ble the  continued  employment  of  county 
agricultural  extension  agents  in  the  Mis- 
sissipi  River  counties  affected  by  the 
1927  floods.  In  many  counties  where 
financial  conditions  resulting  from  the 
flood  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
counties  to  continue  their  usual  contribu- 
tions, the  extension  service  will  assume 
the  obligation  and  where  necessary  will 
employ  additional  white  and  negro  agents 
to  give  special  aid  to  flood  sufferers  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  In  discussing  plans 
for  the  season's  work,  C.  W.  Warburton, 
director  of  extension  work,  said  plans 
looking  toward  the  eventual  reestablish- 
ment  of  permanent  and  improved  farming 
systems  in  the  area  are  well  under  way. 
Home-demonstration  agents  are  also  aid- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  houses  and  fur- 
nishings and  in  the  resumption  of  home- 
making  activities. 

"  Flood  waters  do  not.  take  their 
troubles  along  with  them  when  they 
leave,"  said  Director  Warburton,  in  dis- 
cussing the  plans  for  the  year's  work  in 
the  flooded  region.  "  People  away  from 
the  scene  stop  reading  the  reports  of 
devastation  when  the  crest  of  the  flood 
has  passed  :  the  families  whose  homes  lie 
in  the  path  of  the  water  have  to  keep  on 
living  with  conditions  that  are  left  be- 
hind. It  is  this  problem  of  living  with 
the  evils  the  waters  left  after  them  that 
has  been  since  April,  1927,  the  primary 
concern  of  the  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resent the  cooperative  extension  service 
in  these  areas." 

Stationed  in  the  flooded  territory  are 
199  county  extension  workers,  who  had 
been  at  their  posts  from  1  to  10  years  or 
more  at  the  time  of  the  high  waters. 
This  number  includes  in  some  cases  a 
county  staff  consisting  of  a  white  agri- 
cultural extension  agent,  a  white  home 
extension  agent,  and  a  negro  man  and 
negro  woman  extension  agent  for  work 
with  negro  farmers.  These  county 
workers  are  aided  by  specialists  and 
administrative  members  of  the  State  and 
Federal  extension  staffs. 

These  extension  workers,  says  Director 
Warburton,  are  emphasizing  first  the  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  food  and  feed  crops 
and  then  giving  attention  to  cash  crops. 
They  have  recognized  that  home  produc- 
tion of  food  for  the  family  for  immediate 
use  and  for  preservation  for  later  needs 
Ls  of  the  greatest  importance  from  both 
health  and  financial  standpoints.  Fre- 
quently they  began  work  on  this  before 
the  people  were  able  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  encouraged  the  planting  in 
the  camps  of  such  varieties  of  vegetables 
as  could  be  transplanted.  As  far  as  con- 
ditions permitted,  agents  instituted  dem- 
onstrations carried  on  by  farmers  in 
growing  feed  crops  by  the  best  methods. 
Many  of  the  farmers  had  never  grown 
some  of  the  feed  crop«.  such  as  soybeans, 
which  were  recommended  as  being  prac- 
tical for  cultivation  at  the  late  planting 
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date  conditions  necessitated.  More  farm- 
ers are  arranging  this  year  to  carry  out 
similar  demonstrations  which  will  be 
under  more  advantageous  circumstances. 

Cooperative  extension  agents  were  able 
to  render  especially  valuable  service  in 
the  emergency  which  existed  both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  floods,  said  Director 
Warburton,  because  they  constituted  an 
organized  personnel  already  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  agriculture  and 
habits  of  living  in  the  territory,  and  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  people 
through  previous  cooperation  with  them. 
These  men  and  women  were  among  the 
first  to  volunteer  for  emergency  work  and 
they  rendered  heroic  service  in  many  in- 
stances. They  cooperated  with  the  re- 
lief agencies  as  soon  as  these  reached 
the  scene,  working  in  refugee  camps,  mak- 
ing surveys,  investigating  claims  for  re- 
lief or  rehabilitation,  advising  with  local 
committees  and  others  on  measures  to 
follow  in  rehabilitation,  assisting  in  the 
location  of  sources  of  suitable  seeds  and 
livestock  and  their  distribution,  and 
similar  work  for  which  •  the  agents' 
knowledge  of  the  territory  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  made  them  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  As  danger  from  the 
waters  abated,  they  turned  to  the  work 
of  restoration. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten,"  con- 
cluded Director  Warburton,  "  that  under 
the  pressure  of  imperative  executive 
duties,  surveys  of  conditions,  estimates 
of  needs  and  similar  emergency  work  in 
cooperation  with  relief  agencies,  the  ex- 
tension agents  on  duty  in  the  flooded 
counties  and  parishes  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  extension  measures  which  are 
aiding  the  farm  men  and  women  of  that 
region  to  look  confidently  toward  regain- 
ing what  they  have  lost  and  toward  forc- 
ing disaster  to  eventually  pay  them  divi- 
dends of  improvement  through  better 
methods  of  farming,  introduction  of  new 
crops,  and  better  living  conditions." 


McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

IS  PASSED  BY  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 
not  be  authorized  to  enter  into  market- 
ing agreements  to  be  financed  by  equali- 
zation fees  unless  the  loan  feature  of  the 
bill  had  previously  proved  ineffective. 

Creation  of  a  special  highway  fund 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
war  material,  highway  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  the  Government  of  France 
is  provided  for  in  a  bill  (H.  R.  13323) 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Browne,  of  Wisconsin.  The  measure 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  this  fund  for  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  rural  post  roads 
and  bridges  as  provided  in  the  Federal 
highway  act.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
money  wor2i  be  apportioned  to  the  high- 
way departments  of  the  States,  one-half 
of  this  proportion  being  allocated  to  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  Federal- 
aid  roads  and  the  other  half  for  the 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  second- 
ary or  farm  service  highways  not  in  the 
Federal-aid  system.  The  remaining  10 
per  cent  would  be  used  for  roads  within 
the  national  forests  and  for  boulevards 
and  parkways  within  the  regional  area 
of  the  National  Capital. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
war  material,  etc.,  to  France  amount  to 


TENANTS  PLAY  IMPORTANT  PART  IN  COOPERATIVES 


Are    Large    Factor   in    Supplying    the    Commodities    That    Are    Sold    by    Associations    and    in 
Buying  the  Commodities   That  Are  Bought  Cooperatively 


Tenant  farmers  have  played  a  larger 
part  in  the  agricultural  cooperative  move- 
ment than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
It  has  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that 
where  capital  investments  in  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  grain  elevators,  fruit- 
packing  plants,  etc.,  were  required  it 
would  be  the  owners  of  farms  who  would 
be  the  cooperators,  and  this  is  probably 
the  case,  although  data  indicate  that  the 
tenant  fanner  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
furnishing  the  products  to  be  marketed 
cooperatively  and  in  taking  the  commodi- 
ties purchased  cooperatively. 

It  has  been  appreciated  that  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  tenant  farmer 
is  as  important  numerically  as  the  owner 
farmer,  the  cooperative  associations 
would  have  large  numbers  of  tenants  in 
their  memberships.  Data  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  the 
census  of  agriculture,  1925,  indicate  that 
in  a  number  of  the  Northern  States  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  belonging 
to  cooperatives  for  selling  farm  products 
are  tenants  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  farmers  engaged  in  cooperative  buy- 
ing are  tenants. 


The  percentage  of  farmers  engaged  in 
cooperative  selling  who  are  tenants  varies 
widely  for  the  different  States.  In  New 
England  the  figure  is  less  than  7  per  cent ; 
in  New  York  it  is  more  than  15  per  cent ; 
in  Michigan,  more  than  17  per  cent;  and 
in  Indiana,  more  than  30  per  cent.  In 
some  of  the  other  States  the  percentages 
of  tenants  among  the  farmers  selling  co- 
operatively is  as  follows  :  Missouri,  24  ; 
Minnesota,  29  ;  North  Dakota,  29  ;  Kansas, 
39;  South  Dakota,  41;  Nebraska,  43; 
Iowa,  44;  Illinois,  46;  North  Carolina, 
30;   South  Carolina,  43;    Mississippi,  50. 

The  percentage  of  cooperators  who  are 
tenants  is  under  30  for  most  of  the  Moun- 
tain States,  except  for  Colorado,  where 
it  is  43.  For  California  the  percentage 
is  but  5,  and  for  Washington,  12.5. 

In  most  States  the  percentage  repre- 
senting tenants  among  farmers  buying 
cooperatively  is  smaller  than  that  of 
farmers  selling  cooperatively.  Califor- 
nia, however,  is  an  exception,  as  8.7  per 
cent  of  its  farmers  doing  cooperative  pur- 
chasing are  tenants,  while  but  5  per  cent 
of  its  farmers  engaged  in  cooperative 
marketing  are  tenants. 


$407,341,145,  says  the  bill.  This  amount 
is  covered  by  5  per  cent  bonds  issued  by 
the  Government  of  France  to  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  convert 
these  bonds  into  cash  and  place  the 
money  in  the  proposed  special  highway 
fund.  Road  work  would  be  proceeded 
with  under  the  bill  as  rapidly  as  the 
funds  became  available.  Expenditures 
made  from  the  funds,  under  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  States,  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Federal  highway  act  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  cooperative  road 
projects  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  no  case  would  any  State  be 
required  to  contribute  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  any  highway  con- 
structed with  the  money  appropriated 
from  this  special  fund. 

Representative  Summers,  of  Washing- 
ton, has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R  13346) 
to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  public 
land  for  State  and  private  land  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  and  for  the 
subdivision  of  such  lands  into  units  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  for  irrigation 
and  reclamation. 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  bill  (S.  4264)  to  amend  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act  The  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  declares  that  the  trade 
in  livestock  at  stockyards  which  are  not 
conducted  or  operated  as  public  livestock 
markets  is  susceptible  of  being  used  to 
give  undue  and  unreasonable  preferences 
and  advantages  to  particular  persons  and 
localities.  It  defines  the  term  stock- 
yard as  any  place,  establishment,  or  fa- 
cility conducted  for  compensation  or 
profit  as  a  public  market,  in  which  live 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  mules,  or 
goats  are  received  for  sale.  Areas  of 
less  than  20,000  square  feet  are  exempted 
from  the  definition,  and  the  bill  does  not 


apply  to  facilities  operated  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  cooperative  livestock  asso- 
ciations. Other  places  designated  as 
stockyards  under  the  bill  would  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  4271.  Tydings  (Maryland).  To  create 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
relocation  of  the  food-distributing  district  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  4307.  Wagner  (New  York).  Providing 
for  the  emergency  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic buildings  and  public  works  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment  in  periods  of  depression. 

S.  4269.  Smoot  (Utah).  To  amend  the 
salary  rates  contained  in  the  compensation 
schedules  of  the  act  of  March  4,   1923. 

S.  J.  Res.  138.  Capper  (Kansas).  To  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  route  of  the 
National  Old  Trails  Road  and  the  markers 
thereon. 

HOOSB 

H.  J.  Res.  291.  Hill  (Alabama).  To  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  act  of  March  1,  1911,  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  legislature  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  unacquired  lands  within  the  present 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Alabama  National 
Forest. 

H.  R.  13408.  Berger  (Wisconsin).  Provid- 
ing for  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  for  flood  control  and 
stream  navigation,  and  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

H.  R.  13447.  Davis  (Tennessee).  To  estab- 
lish a  dairy  and  livestock  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration station  at  or  near  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

H.  R.  13460.  Rathbone  (Illinois).  To  con- 
struct a  post  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

H.  R.  13405.  Treadway  (Massachusetts). 
To  regulate  the  purchase  of  personal  property 
for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Government. 

H.  J.  Res.  289.  Jacobstein  (New  York).  To 
create  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  to  study 
and  report  on  unemployment. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 

WOOL  EXPERT  GOES  TO  EUPvOPE 

George  T.  Willingmyre,  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
steamship  Leviathan  on  May  5.  He  will 
visit  E.  A.  Foley,  agricultural  commis- 
sioner of  the  London  office,  and  L.  V. 
Steere,  associate  agricultural  economist 
at  Berlin,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  interna- 
tional wool  statistics  and  reports  of  the 
European  wool  situation.  Mr.  Willing- 
myre is  chairman  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  which  has 
been  considering  the  question  of  world 
wool  statistics  since  the  committee  was 
formed  last  fall.  This  committee  has 
worked  out  a  schedule  or  classification 
which  it  proposes  for  use  in  the  reporting 
of  international  wool  statistics.  The 
whole  proposition  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  woolgrowers,  manufacturers,  and 
wool-trade  associations  of  this  country. 


B.  A.  E.  TO  HELP  FRUIT  INTERESTS 

Reassurance  of  support  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  California  Vineyardists  Association 
and  the  California  Deciduous  Fruit  As- 
sociation was  given  recently  by  Secretary 
Jardine  to  Donald  D.  Conn,  managing 
director  of  the  two  organizations.  The 
Secretary  told  Mr.  Conn  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of 
the  two  associations,  and  assured  him 
that  the  department  will  continue  its 
cooperation  in  carrying  forward  the  pro- 
gram which  is  now  under  way  to  bring 
relief  and  stability  to  the  grape  and 
tree-fruit  industries  of  California.  Lloyd 
S.  Tenny,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  will  go  to  California 
goon  to  study  the  situation,  with  a  view 
to  determining  to  what  extent  the  depart- 
ment can  assist  in  the  marketing  seasons 
which  will  open  shortly.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Conn,  the  department  is  releasing 


the  services  of  E.  W.  Stillwell,  assistant 
chief  marketing  specialist  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  so  that  he  may  assist 
in  the  operation  of  a  proposed  clearing- 
house on  California  deciduous  fruits. 
Mr.  Stillwell  is  resigning  from  the  bureau 
on  May  15.  Last  season  he  assisted  in 
the  work  of  a  clearinghouse  on  California 
grapes.  He  has  been  in  the  market-news 
service  of  the  bureau  since  June,  1917, 
except  for  a  period  of  about  10  months 
when  he  assisted  the  then  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  in  truck-crop  reporting 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  period 
of  two  years  during  which  he  worked  on 
standardization  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
division.  A  tentative  outline  for  the  ob- 
taining and  handling  of  the  reports 
desired  by  California  growers  and 
shippers  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  a  clearinghouse  on  deciduous  fruits 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  California 
Vineyardists  Association,  the  Associated 
California  Fruit  Industries  (Inc.),  and 
the  bureau.  The  plans  follow  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  followed  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  grape  clearing- 
house, but  they  involve  additional  com- 
modities and  a  larger  number  of  cities 
from  which  reports  will  be  received.  The 
bureau  will  assign  W.  F.  Cox,  junior 
marketing  specialist  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division,  to  act  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  San  Francisco.  He  will  as- 
semble and  compile  special  reports  on 
the  volume  and  destination  of  shipments 
and  on  carlot  receipts  and  supplies  in  the 
eastern  markets. 


FARM  PRICE  INDEX  RISES 

Rise  in  prices  of  all  farm  products, 
except  dairy  and  poultry  products,  dur- 
ing the  period  March  15  to  April  15, 
raised  the  index  of  the  general  level  of 
farm  prices  from  137  per  cent  to  140 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level.  At  140 
the  index  is  15  points  above  the  index 
of  a  year  ago.  Farm  prices  of  hogs 
in  the  Corn  Belt  advanced  about  5  per 
cent  during  the  month,  while  prices  in 
other  areas  showed  little  change.  The 
rise  in  the  farm  price  of  hogs  is  re- 
garded as  being  due  primarily  to  lighter 
market  recepits.  The  corn-hog  ratio  con- 
tinued to  decline,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  farm  price  of  corn  advanced  more 
than  the  price  of  hogs.  The  farm  price 
of  corn  advanced  about  7  per  cent 
during  the  month,  the  increase  being 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  The 
higher  price  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
increase  in  feeding  demand  in  the  East 
and  to  unfavorable  weather  for  planting 
both  corn  and  oats.  Sheep  and  lamb 
prices  advanced,  lighter  receipts  at  prin- 
cipal markets  due  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  which  has  held  back  the  early 
lamb  crop,  being  an  important  factor 
influencing  the  rise.  The  farm  price  of 
wheat  on  April  15  was  about  6  per  cent 
above  that  on  the  same  date  the  pre- 
ceding month,  the  unfavorable  winter, 
which  resulted  in  a  very  low  wheat  crop 
condition  April  1,  probably  being  an  in- 
fluencing factor  in  the  advance.  The 
farm  price  of  potatoes  advanced  during 
the  month,  relatively  light  receipts  of 
early  new  potatoes  apparently  having 
stimulated  the  movement  of  the  old  crop 
and  tended  to  maintain  prices. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Redistribution  of  Surplus   Supplies 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  98 — April  26,  1928. — 
As  the  result  of  changing  conditions  and  con- 
sequent fluctuations  of  needs,  storekeepers  in 
the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment frequently  discover  that  they  have  on 
hand  unduly  large  quantities  of  certain  mate- 
rials. To  provide  for  the  utilization  of  such 
surplus  at  other  points  in  the  department 
where  need  for  the  material  may  exist,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  permit  its 
transfer  to  the  central  stores  section  of  the 
division  of  purchase,  sales,  and  traffic  for 
distribution  as  opportunity  arises.  The 
amounts  received  for  the  transferred  stock 
will  be  credited  to  the  furnishing  bureau  with- 
out deduction  of  overhead  or  handling  charges 
on  the  part  of  the  central  stores  section.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  shopworn 
or  depreciated  material  can  be  disposed  of  at 
the  original  purchase  price.  Material  to  be 
transf- rred  should  not  be  forwarded  to  the 
central  stores  section  until  arrangements  for 
handling  have  been  made  with  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  then  only  in  such  quantity  as  he 
may    determine. — W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director. 


Federal  Horticultural  Board 

Narcissus  Quarantine  Regulations  Revised 

The  Secretary  has  modified  the  regulations 
governing  the  interstate  movement  of  nar- 
cissus bulbs  grown  in  this  country.  Most  of 
the  changes  are  of  a  minor  nature  and  relate 
only  to  the  details  of  administration.  The 
principal  features  of  the  regulations  hereto- 
fore in  effect  have  been  retained.  Among 
these  are  the  requirement  that  all  narcissus 
bulbs  moving  from  one  State  to  another  must 
either  be  certified  as  free  from  infestation  or 
be  treated.  Certification  as  to  freedom  from 
infestation  is  conditioned  upon  two  inspec- 
tions— the  first  during  the  blossoming  period 
of  the  plants  and  the  other  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  storage.  In  addition  to  the  inspections,  the 
grower  must  furnish  evidence  that  the  bulbs 
at  the  time  of  planting  the  previous  year  were 
either  free  from  infestation  or  were  treated. 

Under  the  regulations  as  revised,  provision 
Is  made  for  the  certification  of  bulbs  which 
have  been  forced  in  greenhouses,  only  the 
warehouse  inspection  being  required  in  such 
cases.  As  such  forced  bulbs  have  occasionally 
been  subject  to  infestation  while  in  the  hands 
of  florists,  this  inspection  is  necessary  for 
protection,  but  the  blossoming-period  inspec- 
tion required  of  all  outdoor-grown  bulbs  is  not 
believed  essential.  Such  bulbs  are  certified 
before  reaching  the  florists  in  the  fall  and  are 
used  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  during 
the  winter. 

A  further  restriction  has  been  added  to  the 
marking  requirements.  In  addition  to  the 
regulation  that  all  narcissus  bulbs  shipped 
interstate  by  the  grower  shall  bear  a  Federal 
certificate  of  inspection,  it  is  now  provided 
that  every  container  of  broken  lots  of  certi- 
fied narcissus  bulbs  packed  by  dealers  for 
reshipment  interstate  shall  bear  a  tag  or  label 
signed  by  the  shipper  certifying  to  compliance 
with  the  regulations. 

A  few  additional  minor  changes  are  made 
in  the  regulations,  including  the  adoption  of  a 
single  type  of  shipping  certificate  and  slight 
modifications  in  the  details  of  treatment  and 
in  the  form  of  application.  Those  interested 
may  obtain  copies  of  the  complete  regula- 
tions by  addressing  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  asking  for  the  latest  revision 
of  the  regulations  under  Quarantine  No.  62. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  AND  AUDITOR.— 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  6.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field  and  in  positions  requiring  similar  quali- 
fications. The  entrance  salary  is  $3,800  a 
year  in  Washington ;  for  appointment  to  the 
field  service  the  salary  will  be  Approximately 
the  same.  A  probationary  period  of  six 
months  is  required.  The  appointee  will  be 
required  to   assume  supervision   over  and   re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  accounting  and  audit  work 
of  a  research,  investigational,  and  regulatory 
character  arising  under  the  packers  and  stock 
yards  act,  and  to  direct  the  assignment  of  a 
corps  of  accountants  engaged  in  field  work. 
The  duties  will  further  include  the  compilation 
of  statistics  and  audits  relating  to  the  finan- 
cial structure,  organization,  and  business  of 
stockyard  companies  and  market  agencies  in 
connection  with  rates  for  service,  including 
valuation  of  properties  and  cost  studies.  In 
addition,  the  duties  will  involve  audit  inves- 
tigations relating  to  trade  practices  and 
examinations  with  a  view  to  revisional  in- 
stallation of  accounting  systems  and  records 
of  market  agencies,  dealers,  stockyard  com- 
panies, and  packers  under  the  jurisdiction  cf 
the  packers  and  stockyards  act,  the  results 
obtained  being  of  high  economic  and  legal 
importance. 

SENIOR  PLANT  QUARANTINE  AID,  $1,860  TO 
$2,400;  JUNIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AID  (DATE  SCALE 
ERADICATION),  $1,320  TO  $1,680. — Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
June  5.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competi- 
tors will  be  stated  on  admission  cards,  and 
will  be  about  15  days  after  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications.  The  examinations  are 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  duty  in  the  field  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  Senior  plant 
quarantine  aids  will  be  employed  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  for  duty  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in.  Texas.  Junior 
scientific  aids  (date  scale  eradication)  will 
be  employed  under  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  for  duty  in  southeastern  California  and 
other  Southern  States.  The  entrance  salary 
within  the  range  stated  will  depend  upon  con- 
ditions obtaining  at  the  headquarters  where 
the  vacancy  occurs.  A  probationary  period 
of  six  months  is  required. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  Slates  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

CHICAGO 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  now  director 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club.  His  subject  was 
"  The  dairy  industry  of  the  country."  At  the 
April  meeting  of  the  club  the  principal  speaker 
was  J.  C.  Jewett  president  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Bank  of  Chicago,  his  subject  being  "  The 
relation  of  finance  to  agriculture."  The  club's 
practice  is  to  have  speakers  at  its  monthly 
meetings  who  rank  high  in  their  particular 
lines. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

F.    D.    AND    I.   ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  James  J.  Durrett,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  George  W. 
Hoover  in  charge  of  drug  control  in  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration.  Doctor 
Hoover  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private 
practice  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  consultant 
on  food  and  drug  control  matters.  Doctor 
Durrett  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1908  and  took  postgraduate  work 
at  that  institution  and  received  an  M.  D.  de- 
gree at  Harvard  in  1914.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  public  health  work  in  the  South,  and 
since  1920  has  been  city  supervisor  of  health, 
Memphis,  and  professor  of  public  health  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Doctor  Hoover  has 
spent  24  years  in  Government  service,  first  in 
laboratory  work  and  later  in  regulatory  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In  1914  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  Chicago  station,  and  in  1923 
returned  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of  drug 
control.  In  1926  he  became  chief  of  the  cen- 
tral district  and  later  returned  to  Washington 
again  to  a  temporary  assignment  as  chief  of 
drug  control. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Arkansas. — O.  G.  McCarroll,  formerly  a 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Clay  County.  J.  O. 
Fullerton,  formerly  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Randolph  County.  Jennie 
Lou   Woodard,   formerly   a   local   negro   home 


ESTABROOK  SEES  MUCH  ANTIQUATED  AGRICULTURE 


Former  Department  Man,  on  World  Farm  Census  Project,  Recently  Visited  East  Indies,  Siam, 
and  India — Man  Labor  Chief  Source  of  Power  in  Those  Regions 


Antiquated  production  technique  in  culti- 
vated crops  and  a  scarcity  of  livestock  pre- 
vail generally  in  areas  recently  visited  by 
Leon  M.  Estabrook,  who  is  making  a  trip 
around  the  world  to  enlist  official  cooperation 
in  the  preparation  of  a  world  census  of  agri- 
culture for  1930.  Mr.  Estaorook.  formerly 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  director  of  the  world  agricultural 
census  project,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at   Rome. 

Among  the  countries  recently  Aisited  by  Mr. 
Estabrook  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaya, 
Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  and  India.  In 
many  parts  of  these  countries  he  observed 
clumsy  water  buffalo  drawiug  plows  not  much 
better  than  crooked  sticks  in  small  rice  paddy 
fields.  This  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the 
agricultural  methods  observed  by  Mr.  Esta- 
brook. Man  labor  is  the  chief  source  of  power 
and  is  widely  employed  on  small  plots  of 
from  one-tenth  to  one-half  acre  in  extent. 

In  Siam,  for  example,  Mr.  Estabrook  found 
practically  everything  except  plowing  done  by 
Human  labor.  Rice  and  teak  are  the  important 
crops  in  Siam,  and  the  extent  to  which  man 
labor  is  employed  in  harvesting-  them  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the  sawing  of 
planks  from  teak  logs  i=  done  by  men  and 
women.  In  livestock  production,  however, 
Siam  is  more  advanced  than  the  other  orien- 
tal countries  visited  by  Mr.  Estabrook.  Many 
herds  of  humped  Indian  cattle,  water  buffalo, 
small  ponies,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  espe- 
cially ducks,  are  to  be  se?n  on  Siamese  farms. 

In  Malaya  domestic  animals  are  conspicu- 
ously few  and  nearly  all  the  agricultural  work 
is  done  by  coolies.  Effort  is  concentrated  on 
the  production  of  rubber,  rice,  coconuts,  and 
palm  oil  to  such  a  degree  that  food  production 
is  sometimes  reduced  below  local  requirements. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States,  which  to- 
gether with  the  non-Federated  Malay  States 
produce  about  half  the  world's  rubber  supply, 
Mr.  Estabrook  found  increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  British  Government's  rubber  restric- 


demonstration  agent,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict home  demonstration  agent,  to  take  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ray,  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  health. 

Colorado. — Charles  A.  Scott,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  at  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  who  has  had  four  years'  expe- 
rience in  Florida  in  nursery  work,  has  been 
appointed  extension  forester  to  succeed  Ches- 
ter A.  Lee,  resigned. 

Georgia. — W.  E.  Broach,  field  agent,  agri- 
cultural engineering,  and  J.  H.  Mosley,  county 
agent  in  Haralson  County,  have  resigned. 
J.  M.  Keith,  assistant  county  agent  in  Clarke 
County,  has  been  transferred  to  Cook  and 
Brooks  Counties.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bennett  has 
been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Lumpkin  County,  Frances  Gresham  in  Lamar 
and  Butte  Counties,  and  Mary  F.  Roberts  in 
McDuffie  and  Warren  Counties. 

New  York. — Jay  Coryell,  State  county  agent 
leader,  resigned  to  go  into  farming,  has  been 
succeeded  by  L.  R.  Simons,  assistant  county 
agent  leader. 

South  Dakota. — Ross  Davies,  county  agent 
in  Lincoln  County,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant county  agent  leader.  Jim  Salisbury, 
county  agent  in  Corson  County,  has  been 
transferred  to  Spink  County.  Vey  Valentine, 
county  agent  in  West  Meade  County,  has 
been  transferred  to  Pacific  County.  Alvilda 
Myre,  teacher  of  vocational  home  economics, 
has  been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
in  the  Yankton-Union-Bon  Homme-Clay  Coun- 
ty district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Viola  Meints,  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  health. 

Tennessee. — T.  R.  Wingo  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  county  agent  in  Madison 
County  to  succeed  W.  M.  Hardy,  resigned. 
Iva  May  Benton,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  White  County  to  suc- 
ceed Minnie  Eldridge,  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  Texas. 

Washington. — B.  A.  Slocum,  bee  specialist, 
has  resigned  to  take  advanced  work  at  Cornell 
University.  O.  V.  Patton,  county  agent  in 
Spokane    County,    has    resigned    to    accept    a 


tion  scheme.  This  plan,  launched  under  the 
Stevenson  Act  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
rubber  prices,  and  recently  announced  as  inop- 
erative after  January  1,  1929,  has  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Failure  of  rubber 
producers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  coop- 
erate in  the  British  restriction  scheme  and  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  deliveries  of  wild 
rubber  by  natives,  have  been  important  factors 
militating  against  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. How  serious  the  outcome  has  been 
for  Malaya  can  be  surmised  from  the  fact 
that  about  half  the  country  visible  from  the 
train  is  in  rubber  plantations. 

In  Java  relatively  conservative  agricultural 
methods  have  been  largely  offset  by  excep- 
tional fertility.  The  island  supports  35, 000,000 
people  on  an  area  of  only  48,000  square  miles. 
Much  larger  neighboring  islands  support  a 
considerably  smaller  population.  This  is  gen- 
erally attributed,  says  Mr.  Estabrook,  to  the 
presence  of  unusually  favorable  soil  condi- 
tions in  Java,  the  island  being  of  relatively 
recent  volcanic  origin.  Increased  irrigation 
and  good  roads  are  adding  to  the  productive 
power  of  Javanese  agriculture.  Nevertheless, 
much  of  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  has 
been  lost  through  leaching  and  continuous 
cropping,  and  fertilizers  are  now  required. 
Moreover,  the  native  farms  are  very  small, 
and  although  farm  animals  are  fairly  nu- 
merous, the  cows  are  not  milked.  Cooperation 
for  purchasing  is  practiced  by  the  natives  but 
not,  except  in  rare  cases,  for  selling. 

Cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India,  Mr.  Esta- 
brook says,  are  desperately  poor.  Few  coun- 
tries, he  declares,  offer  so  much  scope  for  agri- 
cultural advancement  as  does  India,  in  which 
country  it  is  estimated  that  fully  70,000,000 
never  have  enough  to  eat.  It  possesses  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  reason  for 
the  appalling  poverty  and  misery  of  its  people, 
says  Mr.  Estabrook,  is  obscure.  It  is  true  that 
in  large  areas  the  soil  looks  poor  and  in  some 
places  sterile.  Much  of  the  country  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Delhi  is  dry  and  semiarid,  and  almost 
every  field  has  a  well. 


similar  position  in  California,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Robert  Cowan,  county  agent  in 
Grays  Harbor  County.  Leslie  S.  Sorensen, 
who  has  been  operating  a  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  has  been  appointed  in  Robert  Cowan's 
place  in  Grays  Harbor  County.  Gertrude 
Gage,  club  agent  in  Benton  County,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
State  club  leader  in  Michigan,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Edna  May  West,  a  former  county 
club  leader  in  New  Mexico.  Fern  Lippincott, 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  to  this  position  in  Snohomish  County 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Harriet  Stow,  who  has  been 
transferred   to   Clallam   County. 


RURAL  CURRICULUM  UNDER  STUDY 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  established 
a  new  service  in  its  division  of  rural 
education  to  deal  with  the  curriculum 
problems  of  rural  schools.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
says  the  following: 

An  intense,  nation-wide  activity  in  curricu- 
lum construction  is  in  progress.  In  cities 
which  offer  excellent  facilities  for  research, 
opportunities  for  skilled,  trained  leadership, 
and  a  trained  teaching  personnel,  curriculum 
construction  has  moved  forward  with  con- 
siderable momentum.  Rural  schools,  by  their 
isolation  and  types  of  organization,  present 
difficulties  of  the  curriculum  which  do  not 
arise  in  urban  systems.  Dearth  of  trained 
teachers  and  the  fact  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  States  employ  trained  super- 
visors make  the  task  of  improving  the  rural 
curriculum   exceedingly  difficult. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


A  STUDY  OF  PHYLLOXERA  INFESTATION  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA AS  RELATED  TO  TYPES  OF  SOILS.  (Technical 
Balletic  20-T.)  By  R.  L.  Nougaret,  entomo- 
logical assistant,  division  of  deciduous  fruit 
insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  Macy 
H.  Lapham,  scientist,  soil  survey  division, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  P.  39,  ligs. 
February,    1928. 

Results  of  a  study  of  certain  soils  in  Cali- 
fornia in  relation  to  Phylloxera  injury  to 
grapevines  indicate  that  infestation  of  grape 
roots  by  this  insect  is  particularly  frequent 
and  pronounced  on  the  Madera  sandy  loam, 
the  type  of  soil  largely  used  in  vine  growing. 
The  infestation  is  worse  in  flat  or  depressed 
localities,  where  poorly  developed  drainage  is 
aggravated  by  the  occurrence  of  shallow,  com- 
pact, and  impervious  subsoils  and  hardpan. 
Where  infestation  occurs  in  deep  friable,  re- 
cent alluvial  soils  underlaid  by  porous  sub- 
soils, destruction  of  the  vine  is  less  rapid  than 
in  more  shallow  soils.  Infestation  is  most 
frequent  on  soils  of  moderately  heavy  or 
heavy  texture  which  become  sticky  when  wet 
and  bake  and  check  when  dry.  It  rarely 
occurs  upon  soils  of  sandy  texture  and  of 
loose  porous  structure,  which  assume  a  dry, 
sandy,  pulverulent  condition  in  the  field,  even 
where  in  close  proximity  to  areas  of  severe 
and  long-standing  infestation.  It  is  believed 
that  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  the 
insect  at  certain  stages  of  its  development  in 
soils  of  heavy  texture  and  compact  structure 
which  bake  and  shrink  and  crack  when  dry, 
especially  for  its  migration  and  dissemination 
by  way  of  intersecting  cracks  in  the  soil  mass. 
If  the  insects  are  forced  to  the  highly  heated 
surface  of  sandy  soils,  which  do  not  bake  and 
check,  they  probably  do  not  survive  long  under 
the  hot,  arid  conditions  to  which  most  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  other 
interior  valleys  are  subjected.  Summaries  of 
results  of  observations  on  infestation  in  the 
vineyard  district  of  Fresno  and  Tulare  Coun- 
ties, as  related  to  soils,  are  given. 

IRRIGATION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ARID  AND 
SEMIARID  LANDS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  AND  ARKAN- 
SAS    RIVER     BASINS.      (Technical     Bulletin     36-T.) 

By  Samuel  Fortier,  senior  irrigation  engi- 
neer, division  of  agricultural  engineering, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  P.  112,  figs. 
March  8,  1928. 

Discusses  the  main  factors  influencing  the 
quantity  of  water  used  in  irrigation — among 
them  climate,  soils,  topography,  water  sup- 
ply, and  crops.     An  estimate  is  made  of  the 


ultimate  irrigation  requirements  of  the  terri- 
tory covered.  In  an  appendix  has  been 
assembled  all  dependable  data  on  the  actual 
quantities  of  water  applied  to  fields.  The 
bulletin  is  of  interest  to  irrigation  farmers  in 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  River  valleys  and 
to  agricultural  engineers  and  officials  of  irri- 
gation  companies  generally. 

SUN  SUITS  FOR  CHILDREN.  (LeaBet  24-L.)  By 
Ruth  O'Brien,  in  charge,  division  of  textiles 
and  clothing,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
P.  8.     il.     April,  1928. 

In  order  to  apply  the  findings  of  helio- 
therapy and  vitamin-D  research  to  young  chil- 
dren, sun  suits  have  been  devised.  Clad 
in  one  of  these  abbreviated  but  modest  little 
garments,  a  child  can  enjoy  play  in  direct 
sunlight  while  ultra-violet  rays  reach  his  body 
and  manufacture  vitamin  D.  Such  sun  baths 
also  help  to  prevent  or  cure  rickets,  but  these 
particular  suits  are  not  designed  for  sick 
children  hut  to  help  make  well  children  better. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  PERRY  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI.     By 

E.  Malcolm  Jones,  Mississippi  Geological 
Survey,  and  J.  A.  Kerr,  S.  B.  Cole,  and 
E.  P.  Lowe,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. P.  1771-1800,  figs.,  maps.  (From 
Field  Operations,  Bureau  of  Soils,  1922.) 

JOURNAL   OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.     Vol.   36, 

No.  4.     February  15,  1928.     il. 

Contents : 

Chemical  Composition  of  Apple  Juices  as 
Affected  by  Climatic  Conditions.  (G- 
610.)      Joseph  S.  Caldwell. 

Mean  Summer  or  "  Optimum  "  Tempera- 
tures in  Relation  to  Chemical  Composi- 
tion in  the  Apple.  (G-611.)  Joseph  S. 
Caldwell. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  93.  October-December,  1927. 
P.  133-163.     March,  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 
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Conway,  W.  L.,  Kauffman,  H.  N.,  Lancelot, 
W.  H.  Nature  in  agriculture.  St.  Paul, 
Webb  book  publishing  co.,   1928. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    VETERINARY     MEDICINE 

Dalziel,  Hugh.  Diseases  of  dogs.  Rev.  by 
Alexander  C.  Piesse.  Ed.  6.  London,  "  The 
Bazaar,  exchange  &  mart  "  off.,  1925. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Greeves-Carpenter.  C.  F.  The  care  of  orna- 
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Fischer,  Albert.  Die  kalte-rnaschine  in  der 
milchwirtschaft.  Hildesheim,  Molkerei-zei- 
tung,   1927. 

International  congress  of  refrigerating  indus- 
tries. 5th,  Rome,  1928.  Summaries  of  re- 
ports and  communications  to  be  presented. 
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pflanzennahrung  von  den  urzeiten  bis  zur 
gegenwart.     Berlin,  Parey,  1927. 

Tillmans,  Josef.  Lehrbuch  der  lebensmittel- 
chemie.     Munchen,  Bergmann,  1927. 

TJ.  S.  Federal  trade  commission.  The  truth 
about  baking  powder.  Chicago,  Calumet 
baking  powder,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Leland  Stanford  junior  university.  Food  re- 
search institute.  Fats  and  oils  studies, 
no.  1.     Stanford  University,   Calif.,   1928. 

Lucas,  VIrgilio.  Diccionario  de  synonymos 
(chimico-pharmaceuticos).  EdL  2.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1927. 

BACTERIOLOGY,    PATHOLOGY 

American  society  for  the  control  of  cancer. 
Cancer  control,  report  of  an  international 
symposium.  Chicago,  Surgical  publishing 
company,  1927. 


Fischer,  Albert.  Gewebeziichtung.  Ed.  2. 
Munchen,  Miiller  &  Steinicke,  1927. 

Lehmann,  K.  B.,  and  Neumann,  R.  O.  Bak- 
teriologie  insbesondere  hakteriologische  diag- 
nostik,  Ed.  7.  Munchen,  Lehmann,  1926- 
27. 

Tittsler,  R.  P.  Laboratory  manual  for  house- 
hold bacteriology.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Ed- 
wards brothers,  1928.     Mimeographed, 

BOTANY 

Bruyker,  C.  de.  Elementaire  lessen  over  er- 
felijkheidsleer.  Antwerpen,  De  Sikkel 
[1927?] 

Campbell,  E.  G.  General  elementary  botany. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Edwards  brothers,  1928. 
Mimeographed. 

Fruits  and  gardens.  New  spray  manual. 
Rev.  ed.  Zeeland,  Mich.   [1928?] 

Gascon  y  Miramon,  Antonio.  El  mildiu  de  la 
vid.     Madrid,  Ministerio  de  fomento  [1927?] 

Gaumann,  E.  A.  Comparative  morphology  of 
fungi.  Tr.  and  rev.  by  Carroll  William 
Dodge.      New  York,   McGraw-Hill,    1928. 

Gonzalez  Fragoso,  Romualdo.  Botanica  crip- 
togfimica  agricola.  Madrid,  Espasa-calpe, 
1927. 

Nakai,  Takenoshin.  Trees  and  shrubs  indige- 
nous in  Japan  proper,  v.  1.  Tokyo,  Seibido 
Shoten,  Nihonbashi  Tori  Sanchone,  1927. 
Japanese.     Index  in  Japanese  and  Latin. 

Waterman,  W.  G.  Plant  communities.  Rev. 
ed.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Edwards  brothers, 
1928.     Mimeographed. 

ECONOMICS 

South  worth,  S.  D.  Branch  hanking  In  the 
United  States.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1928. 

Thompson,  J,  W.,  company.  Retail  shopping 
areas.  Supplementary  to  pt.  4  of  Popula- 
tion and  its  distribution.  Ed.  4.  New 
York,   1927. 

Webb,  Sidney.  English  local  government  from 
the  revolution  to  the  Municipal  corpora- 
tions act.  [v.  1-3]  London,  Longmans, 
Green,   1906-08. 

Zahn,  Friedrich.  Bayern  und  die  reichsein- 
heit.     Munchen,   Gerber,   1919. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Vem  iir  det?  Svenska  biografisk  handbok. 
[arg.  8.]   1927.     Stockholm,   Norstedt,  1926. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY      RECEIVED 

Asociatia     generala     a     medicilor     veterinari. 

Buletinul.     monthly,     anul  40,   no.   2—  Feb. 

1928-  Bucuresti. 
California     dahlia     grower;     bulletin     of     the 

Dahlia      society     of      Southern      California. 

[quarterly?]      v.   3,  no.  3-  June  1926-  Los 

Angeles. 
Germany.      Ministerium    des    innern.      Monat- 

liches  verzeichnis   der  reichsdeutschen   amt- 

lichen    druckschriften.       jahrg.     1,    hft      1- 

Jan.  1928-  Berlin. 
Jugoslovenski    veterinarski    glasnik.       [month- 
ly?]      v.    8,    no.    2-    Feb.     1928-    Sadrzaj. 
Livestock  prosperity,     quarterly,     v.  1,  no.  1- 

St.  Louis,   1927- 


PENITENTIARY  TO  MAKE  BROOMS 

The  Department  of  Justice  recently 
installed  a  new  broomcorn  factory  at 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  to  make  brooms  for  the  use  of 
Government  departments.  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  between  the  hay, 
feed,  and  seed  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  super- 
intendent of  prisons  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  whereby  G.  B.  Alguire,  broom- 
corn  specialist  of  the  division,  will  spend 
several  days  at  Leavenworth  instructing 
the  prisoners  who  are  working  in  the 
factory  in  the  sorting  of  broomcorn  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  standards.  Mr. 
Alguire  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
factory  will  make  up  several  sets  of  type 
brooms,  using  broomcorn  graded  accord- 
ing to  United  States  standards,  which 
can  be  placed  before  the  Federal  Speci- 
fications Board  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  revision  of  the  present  specifi- 
cations of  that  board. 
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mental history  of  the  narcissus  bulb  fly  at 
Washington,    D.    C.      Journal    of    Economic 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This   department  has  none  of  these   publications   for   dis- 
tribution,   bat    usually    they    may    be    obtained    from    the 
stations    issuing    them.      For    convenience    in   writing    to    the 
stations,   the   postal  address   points  where  they  are  located 
in   the   States   are   given  at   the   end   of   the   entries   below. 
Three  shade  tree  insects.     W.  J.  Baerg.      (Ar- 
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Greeley :  an  appreciation  and  interpreta- 
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pp.  423-9.      April,  1928. 

Stickel,  P.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Comparative 
forest  fire  hazard  in  the  northeast.  Journal 
of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  4,  pp.  456-63 
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Wakeley,  P.  C.  (Forest  Service).  Longleaf 
pine  reproduction  in  the  South.  Naval 
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CONDITIONS  IN  BUTTER 
MAKING  ARE  CORRECTED 


Evaporated  and  Condensed  Milk  Indus- 
tries Produce  Very  Satisfac- 
tory Products 

Regulatory  work  done  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act  from  November,  1926,  to  October, 
1927,  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  vari- 
ous conditions  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  needed  attention,  and  indicated, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  evaporated 
milk  and  the  sweetened  condensed  milk 
being  produced  were  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  very  satisfactorily. 

Stations  of  the  administration  in  the 
eastern  district  collected  and  examined 
samples  of  butter  from  349  interstate 
shipments  during  the  year  mentioned, 
and  action  was  taken,  either  seizure  or 
prosecution,  in  42  instances.  Although 
39  shipments  were  seized  in  this  district 
in  1927,  as  compared  with  48  seizures  in 
1926,  the  total  quantity  of  butter  seized 
was  44,380  pounds,  as  compared  with 
127,000  pounds  in  1926.  In  many  in- 
stances minor  types  of  violation,  upon 
which  drastic  action  was  hardly  war- 
ranted, were  found.  These  were  han- 
dled by  correspondence  or  citation  of  the 
manufacturer  to  hearing,  and  in  most 
instances  the  faults  were  corrected 
readily. 

In  the  central  district,  especially  in  the 
North  Central  States,  large  quantities  of 
creamery  butter  are  produced.  During 
the  season  of  production  hundreds  of 
shipments  of  butter  are  made  daily,  much 
of  the  product  going  to  concentration 
points  or  storage  warehouses.  Relatively 
few  factory  inspections  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  because  the  quality  of  but- 
ter being  manufactured  at  a  creamery  in 
any  one  day  is  no  criterion  of  the  cream- 
ery's product.  At  some  creameries  mois- 
ture tests  are  carelessly  made  or  are 
omitted  entirely  and  the  butterfat  con- 
tent of  the  butter  is  not  definitely  known 
by  the  butter  makers.  In  all,  540  samples 
of  butter  were  examined  in  this  district, 
377  being  taken  from  interstate  ship- 
ments. In  this  district  26  seizures  were 
made,  21  because  of  low  fat  content  and 
5  on  account  of  short  weight. 

In  the  western  district  295  samples  of 
butter  were  examined,  208  of  which 
were  obtained  from  interstate  shipments. 
Eighteen  lots  were  seized  mainly  because 
of  low  fat  content  and  short  weight. 

The  work  done  in  all  districts  upon 
evaporated  milk  and  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  indicated  that  this  industry 
is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  from 
a  food-control  standpoint.  In  the  eastern 
district,  out  of  25  interstate  shipments 
examined  only  one  seizure  resulted,  and 
this  was  a  small  shipment  to  Porto  Rico 
which  was  moldy  and  was  condemned. 
All  the  shipments  examined  in  the  cen- 
tral district  were  found  to  be  satisfactory 
in  composition  and  labeling,  with  the 
exception  of  one  lot  upon  which  a  buyer 
had  affixed  labels  bearing  his  name  as 
manufacturer,  and  this  matter  was  cor- 
rected by  correspondence.  Eight  dried- 
milk  plants  were  visited  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chicago  station  of  the 
administration.     Most  of  these  concerns 


were  drying  skimmed  milk  and  market- 
ing the  cream  as  such.  Poor  sanitary 
conditions  were  noted  in  several  in- 
stances and  these  were  reported  to  the 
local  officials,  but  the  products  examined 
were  considered  satisfactory. 


UPPER  KLAMATH  REFUGE  CREATED 

By  Executive  order  President  Cool- 
idge  recently  set  aside  for  use  as  a  ref- 
uge and  breeding  ground  for  birds  and 
wild  animals  an  area  in  southern  Ore- 
gon embracing  certain  unappropriated 
public  lands  near  the  upper  end  of  Upper 
Klamath  Lake.  The  new  reservation 
will  be  known  as  the  Upper  Klamath 
Wild  Life  Refuge  and  will  be  admin-, 
istered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey. All  the  lands  involved  have  been 
withdrawn  for  reclamation  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  Klamath  irrigation 
project  in  Oregon  and  California  and, 
as  with  other  reclamation  projects  set 
aside  as  wild-life  refuges,  are  primarily 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  reservation  of  these  lands 
as  a  bird  refuge,  therefore,  is  subject  to 
use  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes.  The  area 
of  the  refuge  is  about  5,200  acres.  The 
refuge  extends  as  a  rather  long  narrow 
strip  between  the  Crater  National  Forest, 
embracing  the  high  mountain  range  bor- 
dering this  part  of  the  Klamath  River 
Valley  on  the  west,  and  Upper  Klamath 
Lake.  The  area  is  mainly  marshland, 
having  dense  growth  of  tules,  sedges, 
and  other  aquatic  vegetation,  and  afford- 
ing abundant  cover  for  the  nesting  wild 
fowl  of  the  region.  The  marshes  and 
the  more  open  water  areas  also  included 
will  provide  important  feeding  and  rest- 
ing grounds  for  migratory  waterfowl,  es- 
pecially wild  ducks  and  geese.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  refuge  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  waterfowl  of  the  re- 
gion. The  development  of  wild-life 
refuges  in  this  general  section  will  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  birds  on  an 
important  migration  route  near  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  Upper  Klamath  refuge 
will  also  extend  needed  protection  to 
fur-bearing  animals. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  TWO 

WILD-LIFE  MEASURES 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life 
and  Fish  Refuge.  These  lands,  totaling 
488  acres  in  area  and  estimated  to  be 
worth  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars, 
were  donated  to  the  Government  by  Mr. 
Munn  through  his  interest  in  the  objects 
of  the  refuge. 

Situated  near  McGregor,  Iowa,  the 
lands  are  more  or  less  overgrown  with 
original  timber  and  are  especially  attrac- 
tive for  upland  migratory  birds.  One 
parcel  includes  an  excellent  lookout  point, 
known  as  Pikes  Peak,  that  will  be  of 
great  value  in  connection  with  fire  pro- 
tection, administration,  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  refuge.  Although  adjacent 
to  the  lowlands  embraced  in  the  refuge, 
much  of  the  area  is  not  subject  to  over- 
flow, as  it  extends  up  into  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  river  bottoms,  and  the  inclu- 


COUNTY  AGENT  MAKES 

OWN  MOTION  PICTURES 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

trating  the  methods  used  by  a  successful 
Ocean  County  farmer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  agent,  in  growing  and 
utilizing  alfalfa.  When  this  film  was 
first  shown  three  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  small  field  of  alfalfa  in  this 
farmer's  community,  and  now,  largely 
because  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
film,  200  acres  are  being  grown  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Waite  said  that  the  showing  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  a  film  increased 
the  interest  in  it.  He  found  the  farmers 
ready  and  willing  to  take  part  in  his 
alfalfa  film  and  to  grow  demonstration 
plots  of  alfalfa  for  the  purpose  of  the 
picture.  From  the  alfalfa  project  Mr. 
Waite  branched  out  into  other  lines,  and 
thus  far  he  has  made  about  50  reels  of 
film  for  use  in  his  county.  The  necessary 
financing  has  been  taken  care  of  by  local 
civic  organizations,  he  stated. 

He  said  his  experience  has  indicated 
that  the  following  three  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  county  agent  in  plan- 
ning a  film:  (1)  Is  it  educational?  (2) 
Can  the  film  be  used  by  him  in  his  work? 
(3)  Can  enough  be  gotten  out  of  it  to 
make  it  worth  while? 

After  the  conference  a  session  was 
held  at  the  motion-picture  laboratory  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
Here  a  16-millimeter  film,  made  by  reduc- 
tion, was  projected  and  compared  with  a 
13-millimeter  film  made  by  contact  from 
the  same  negative.  Following  this,  300 
feet  of  a  16-millimeter  film  taken  with 
an  amateur  motion-picture  camera  by  C. 
H.  Hanson,  specialist  in  visual  instruc- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work,  was  shown.  These  were 
the  first  motion  pictures  taken  by  Mr. 
Hanson  and  were  projected  to  show  the 
results  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
beginner. 


The  house  wren,  for  all  its  diminutive 
size,  is  a  most  useful  bird,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey.  It  feeds  al- 
most exclusively  on  harmful  insects,  and 
as  it  usually  rears  two  broods  a  year  the 
parents  are  kept  busy  from  morning  'til 
night  searching  for  food.  This  wren's 
only  bad  habit  is  to  interfere  with  the 
nests  of  other  birds. 


It  has  been  proved  in  experiments  that 
buzzards  digest  and  render  harmless  the 
spores  of  anthrax,  and  that  the  drop- 
pings from  buzzards  which  had  fed  on 
the  flesh  of  hogs  dead  from  cholera  did 
not  cause  cholera  when  mixed  with  the 
feed  of  healthy  animals. 


sion  of  this  high  land  will  lend  variety 
to  the  refuge  and  attract  and  give  pro- 
tection to  additional  species  of  wild  life. 
The  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life 
and  Fish  Refuge  includes  lands  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  between  Rock 
Island,  111.,  and  Wabasha,  Minn.,  and  the 
acquisition  of  further  lands  to  be  in- 
cluded is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  the  Biological   Survey. 
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FARMERS  HANDICAPPED 
BY  BACKWARD  SEASON 


Wet    Weather   and   Cold   Waves    Hold 

Back    Field    Work    and    Retard 

Germination  and  Growth 

Once  more  farmers  are  handicapped  by 
backwardness  of  the  spring  season,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
its  May  report  on  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion.    The  report  says  the  following: 

A  year  ago  the  country  was  suffering 
from  exceptional  rains  which,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  finally  culminated  in  the 
great  flood  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
spring  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
rain  over  much  of  the  country,  and  this 
wet  weather,  coupled  with  severe  cold 
waves,  has  held  back  field  work  and 
seriously  retarded  the  germination  and 
growth  of  early  crops  already  in  the 
ground.  Considerable  replanting  of  cot- 
ton and  corn  has  been  necessary  in  the 
South,  and  there  have  been  reports  of  a 
scarcity  of  good  cottonseed  in  many 
sections. 

The  hard  frosts  of  last  month  appar- 
ently did  not  find  fruit  buds  far  enough 
along  to  be  heavily  damaged,  except  in 
parts  of  the  Southwest.  There  was  some 
damage  from  frosts  to  peaches,  pears, 
and  plums  in  the  Central  States,  but  the 
general  prospects  for  peaches  in  the 
South  are  still  good,  and  the  same  prob- 
ably may  be  said  of  strawberries  and 
citrus  fruits.  Last  year  was  a  poor  year 
for  fruit,  but  so  far  this  season  the  situa- 
tion looks  different. 

Among  the  important  cash  crops  which 
have  been  going  into  the  ground  recently, 
potatoes  apparently  are  slated  for  one  of 
the  greatest  increases  in  acreage.  Grow- 
ers have  reported  their  intentions  to  plant 
nearly  12  per  cent  more  acres  to  potatoes 
than  last  year.  This  increase  may  not 
actually  occur,  but  if  it  does,  and  if  1928 
is  an  average  growing  season,  there  is  a 
real  chance  that  there  will  be  a  potato 
crop  big  enough  to  break  the  market  next 
fall.  Now  is  the  time  for  potato  growers 
to  ponder  on  the  possibilities. 

The  livestock  industries  have  closed  a 
favorable  winter  marketing  period,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  hogs.  Beef  cattle, 
dairy,  and  lamb  markets  all  have  done 
well.  The  strength  of  this  season's  lamb 
market  was  a  surprise  to  many.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  lamb  situation  seemed 
to  lie  largely  in  three  facts.  One  was 
the  higher  value  of  pelts,  reflecting  higher 
lamb  prices.  The  second  was  that  the 
decrease  in  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the 
East  Central  States  offset  more  or  less 
the  large  increases  in  the  West.  The 
third  was  that  the  large  numbers  of  east- 
(Contmued  on  page  3) 
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STUDENTS  LEARN  MOST  BY  DOING 

Why  the  extension  service  of  the  de- 
partment always  endeavors  to  get  people 
interested  in  doing  something  rather  than 
in  listening  to  a  speaker  or  watching  him, 
is  indicated  by  a  letter  from  a  State 
demonstrator  who  has  been  conducting 
schools  in  farm  accounting.  In  these 
schools  each  person  who  is  present  and 
ready  to  learn  is  expected  to  work  out 
the  business  record  of  a  typical  farm  in 
one  of  the  account  books  provided  in  the 
course.  Each  step  in  the  record  keeping 
is  explained  as  the  school  progresses  until 
each  student  understands  it.  The  stu- 
dents are  then  able  to  go  home  and  work 
out  the  records  for  their  own  farm  busi- 
ness, using  the  one  they  have  already 
worked  out  as  a  guide.  "  From  our  ex- 
perience in  holding  these  schools,"  says 
the  demonstrator,  "  we  have  arrived  at 
the  following  statistics:  People  compos- 
ing a  general  audience  will  remember 
one-tenth  of  what  they  hear,  three-tenths 
of  what  they  see,  five-tenths  of  what  they 
see  and  hear,  seven-tenths  of  what  they 
say,  and  nine-tenths  of  what  they  do. 
Therefore,  we  believe  in  having  people 
do  for  themselves  the  thing  we  want 
them  to  remember." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  SAYS 
COMMERCE  IS  DIVERTED 


Declares    Trading    Through    Canadian 

Ports  Threatens  American  Farm 

and  Transport  Interests 

Study  of  conditions  said  to  be  causing 
diversion  of  commerce,  particularly  in 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  from  the 
United  States  to  Canadian  ports,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  184) 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Beedy  of  Maine.  This  bill  calls  for 
the  making  of  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  a  report  of  such 
investigations  would  be  submitted  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  Congress.  Di- 
version of  commerce  from  United  States 
ports  to  Canadian  ports,  says  the  resolu- 
tion, has  been  extensive  enough  in  the 
last  10  years  to  seriously  threaten  Ameri- 
can agricultural  and  transportation  in- 
terests. This  diversion  is  attributed  in 
the  resolution  to  more  favorable  rail- 
road rates  between  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports  than  between 
the  same  points  and  United  States  ports, 
more  stringent  regulations  as  to  grain 
grading  and  inspection  in  American  than 
(Continued  on  page  S) 


SAYS  AMERICAN  FARMER 
REQUIRES  INFORMATION 


United    States    Producer    Must    Know 

the  Facts  on  World  Competitive 

Situation,  Declares  Tenny 

Declaring  that  the  prices  received  by 
American  farmers  for  90  per  cent  of 
their  products  are  influenced  by  foreign 
competition  and  demand,  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, strongly  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  constant  flow  of  reliable  information 
on  the  development  of  competition  in  our 
foreign  and  domestic  agricultural  mar- 
kets and  on  the  capacity  and  preferences 
of  foreign  markets,  in  an  address  May  9 
before  the  agricultural  group  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"  In  actual  volume,"  Mr.  Tenny  said, 
"  our  agricultural  exports  are  larger  than 
before  the  World  War,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  proportion  of  our  total 
agricultural  production  available  for  ex- 
port is  declining.  This  diminishment  in 
the  proportion  of  products  exported  may 
be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  increase 
in  demand  from  our  own  growing  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  a 
gradual  change  in  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  away  from  the  extensive 
production  of  a  few  great  staples  toward 
a  more  intensive  and  specialized  system 
of  farming.  Increase  in  the  world  pro- 
duction of  many  products,  together  with 
better  transportation  facilities,  have 
made  world  competition  keener  than  ever 
before,  and  there  probably  has  been  no 
time  in  our  history  when  it  was  more 
necessary  to  keep  informed  concerning 
the  changes  in  foreign  production  and 
consumption  of  agricultural  products." 

Discussing  the  world  situation  with  re- 
gard to  various  agricultural  commodities, 
Mr.  Tenny  said  that  although  the  United 
States'  produces  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  world's  cotton  and  the  size  of  the 
American  crop  is  the  principal  factor  in- 
fluencing cotton  prices,  the  United  States 
is  not  without  competition  and  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  long  run  this  com- 
petition will  increase.  The  development 
of  this  competition,  however,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  cotton  price  level,  he  said. 

"  The  present  wheat  situation,"  he  said, 
"  is  more  favorable  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  increase  in 
United  States  and  world  production,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  became  known. 
The  poor  quality  of  Canadian  and  Euro- 
pean crops  has  done  much  to  offset  the 
increase  in  the  world  production,  and 
short  European  rye  and  feed  crops  have 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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DEPARTMENT  TO  EXHIBIT 
AT  SEVILLE  EXPOSITION 


Material  Now  Being  Prepared  by  Office 
of  Exhibits  under  Direction  of 
Special  Committee 

The  debt  which  the  agriculture  and 
husbandry  of  the  United  States  owe  to  the 
Nation  which  sent  Columbus  and  others 
forth  to  discover  and  colonize  the  New 
World  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Seville, 
Spain,  in  1929.  The  exposition  will  open 
on  March  15  and  continue  open  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  being  held 
under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  Spain,  and  its  special  object  is  to 
cement  the  bonds  and  promote  amity  and 
understanding  between  Spain  and  the 
countries  which  were  discovered  or  col- 
onized through  Spanish  enterprise. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriated $750,000  for  the  participation 
of  this  country  in  the  exposition.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the 
United  States  building,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  exposition  will  become  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Seville,  a  city  of  about 
600,000,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Seville,  southwestern  Spain.  Under  the 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  country,  the  President 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  a 
commissioner  general  and  five  commis- 
sioners. The  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Campbell, 
former  Governor  of  Arizona,  is  the  com- 
missioner general. 

AH  of  tbe  executive  departments  of 
this  Government  will  have  exhibits.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation  in  the 
office  of  exhibits  of  the  Office  of  Coop- 
erative Extension  Work,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  committee  in  the  de- 
partment appointed  for  the  purpose. 
C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  extension 
work,  is  the  contact  officer  for  the  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  features  of  this  depart- 
ment's exhibit  will  have  to  do  with  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wheat,  sheep  and  wool,  pro- 
tective and  sanitary  measures  against 
livestock  diseases,  dairying,  poultry, 
corn,  and  roads.  The  poultry  section  of 
the  exhibit  will  give  prominence  to  the 
egg-producing  varieties  of  chickens  that 
are  of  Mediterranean  origin,  among 
these  being  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Black  Spanish,  and  Blue  Andalusians, 
which  are  all  of  direct  Spanish  origin. 
In  the  sheep  and  wool  exhibit  the  great 
influence  which  Spanish  merino  sheep 
have  had  on  the  wool  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  be  shown.  The  first 
Spanish  merinos  were  imported  into  this 
country  in  1793. 

The  livestock  exhibit  will  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  first  livestock  brought  to 
America  from  Europe  was  introduced  by 
Columbus  under  the  flag  of  Spain  in 
1493,  and  that  Coronado,  in  1540,  intro- 
duced sheep  and  cattle  into  what  is  now 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  which  will  be  brought  out 
in  this  exhibit  is  that  in  1785  the  King 
of  Spain  sent  to  George  Washington  a 


fine  Spanish  jack  and  two  jennets,  stock 
which  was  used  by  Washington  in  his 
breeding  at  Mount  Vernon  and  which  has 
had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  mule- 
producing  industry  in  this  country,  the 
animals  of  which  now  have  a  value  of  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

The  whole  exhibit  of  this  department 
will  give  a  quite  complete  idea  of  the 
production  and  marketing  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  United  States. 
As  considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
by  Spain  in  the  activities  of  our  experi- 
ment stations,  the  exhibit  of  this  de- 
partment will  include  some  material  to 
give  visitors  to  the  exposition  at  least 
a  brief  idea  of  the  work  at  the  stations 
and  some  of  the  concrete  results  accom- 
plished by  them. 

Miss  Edith  Levy,  who  for  about  four 
years  has  been  secretary  to  Dr.  M.  C. 
Merrill,  editorial  chief  of  the  division  of 
publications,  Office  of  Information,  has 
been  transferred  to  a  two-year  secre- 
tarial appointment  with  the  United 
States  Commission.  She  assisted  in  at- 
tending the  information  booth  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  Sesquicentennial  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia  in  1926. 


FLOOD  WARNINGS  SAVED  LIVES 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  received 
many  laudatory  letters  in  connection 
with  the  flood  warnings  issued  during  the 
floods  of  last  March  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California.  The  following 
letter  was  received  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  office  at  Sacramento  from  the 
chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Reclamation  Board  of  California : 

Having  just  emerged  from  a  most  strenu- 
ous period,  when  flood  threatened  the  entire 
area  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Drainage 
District  of  approximately  1,025.000  acres,  our 
thoughts  turn  in  deepest  gratitude  to  you. 
As  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
district,  I  wish  to  express  not  only  my  own 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Talued  service  you 
rendered,  but  that  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  as  well.  Tour  knowledge 
of  and  intimate  touch  with  weather  conditions 
was  known  to  us,  and  we  therefore  relied 
solely  upon  you  for  definite  information. 
Without  the  data  you  so  promptly  and  graci- 
ously furnished  us,  we  would  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  without  doubt  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  would  have  been  muHi 
greater  than  it  was.  All  measures  taken  for 
the  protection  of  threatened  areas,  and  all 
our  efforts  in  allaying  the  fears  of  those 
inundated,  were  based  up  your  very  definite 
and  wholly  reliable  data.  Certainly,  you  have 
rendered  a  valued  service  to  the  State  of 
California. 


DEPARTMENT  COMPLETES 
PYR0T0L  DISTRIBUTION 


EASTERN  SOILS  LOW  IN  LIME 

If  a  line  beginning  at  the  middle  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota  be 
drawn  south  through  that  State,  curving 
west  and  cutting  off  the  northwest  corner 
of  Iowa,  running  thence  to  central  Ne- 
braska, and  south  through  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas  to  near  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  Gulf,  it  may  be  said  that 
generally  the  soils  east  of  that  line,  ex- 
cept in  river  bottoms  and  a  few  inexten- 
sive  upland  areas,  contain  but  small 
quantities  (less  than  half  of  1  per  cent) 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Such  soils  do  not 
effervesce  upon  the  addition  of  dilute 
acid.  West  of  this  line  the  soils  fre- 
quently, and  the  subsoils  always,  contain 
appreciable  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  except  at  high  elevations  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 


Recent  Shipment  Takes  Last  of  Surplus 

War  Explosives  Turned  Over 

by  War  Department 

With  the  shipment  recently  of  the  last 
of  the  available  supply  of  pyrotol  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  completed  the 
distribution  of  surplus  war  explosives 
which,  in  the  seven  years  since  it  was 
authorized,  has  converted  to  the  uses  of 
American  agriculture  nearly  63,700,000 
pounds  of  these  war-time  explosives. 
Expressed  in  terms  other  than  pounds, 
the  total  explosives  distributed  amounted 
to  3,185  carloads,  or  106  freight  trains 
of  30  cars  each.  At  one  time  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  dump  these  ex- 
plosives into  the  sea  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  materials  that  were  said  to 
be  useless  and  hazardous  and  expensive 
to  store. 

The  basis  of  this  explosives  distribu- 
tion enterprise  was  an  act  of  Congress 
enabling  the  War  Department  to  turn 
over  to  the  Department  of  Agrictulure 
large  quantities  of  surplus  war  mate- 
rials. These  explosives  materials  were 
picric  acid  in  crystallin  form,  TNT 
(trinitrotoluol),  smokeless  powder,  and 
sodium  nitrate.  The  picric  acid  was  in 
form  to  cartridge  and  distribute  without 
other  preparation,  and  the  contract  for 
doing  this  was  let  in  1921,  and  7,717.550 
pounds  were  distributed.  Before  TNT 
could  be  cartridged  and  distributed  it 
had  to  be  compounded  with  sodium  ni- 
trate. The  explosive  thus  compounded 
was  called  sodatol,  and  14.119,150  pounds 
of  it  was  prepared  and  distributed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  smokeless 
powder,  last  of  the  war  explosives  to  be 
utilized,  was  manufactured  into  pyrotol, 
according  to  a  formula  developed  by 
George  R.  Boyd,  an  engineer  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  after  experiments 
in  1924  at  the  Pittsburgh  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Of  this  new  type 
of  explosive,  41,856,900  pounds  have  been 
delivered  to  farmers. 

All  of  these  explosives  were  cartridged 
in  a  form  similar  to  the  cartridges  of 
commercial  dynamite  and  they  could  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  use 
of  fuse  and  cap  or  by  the  electric  method 
of  detonation. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
the  department  to  carry  out  this  enter- 
prise without  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  States.  In  most  of  the  States  where 
land  clearing  is  a  problem  the  agricul- 
tural extension  services  cooperated. 
These  agencies,  largely  through  their 
county  agents,  collected  orders  from  in- 
dividual farmers  and  consolidated  them 
into  carload  orders  on  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  To  cover  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  State  agencies  a 
small  charge  per  pound  was  allowed 
them. 

The  primary  purpose  in  distributing 
the  explosives  was  not  to  save  the 
farmer  money,  but  rather  to  encourage 
such  land  clearing  as  would  result  in 
better  utilization  of  agricultural  land. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  re- 
moval of  stumps  from  land  in  cultivation 
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PRODUCTION  OF  APPLES 
INCREASES  SINCE  1910 


Present  Conditions  in  the  Industry  Con- 
trast Markedly  with  Those  Pre- 
vailing  18  Years  Ago 

Although  the  number  of  apple  trees  in 
the  United  States  has  been  declining  since 
1910,  no  shortage  of  apples  has  developed 
and  commercial  production  is  increasing. 
The  crop  of  1926  was  the  largest  produced 
in  many  years.  This  apparent  paradox 
is  explained  by  an  increase  in  production 
per  tree  and  by  the  fact  that  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  trees  has  taken  place 
largely  in  scattered  family  orchards  and 
in  the  less  favorably  situated  commercial 
areas.  Apple  production  for  the  market 
has  been  increasing  materially  in  some 
areas  through  better  management,  selec- 
tion of  better  varieties,  and  increase  in 
bearing  capacity  with  advance  in  the  age 
of  the  trees. 

For  each  100  trees  in  the  country  in 
1910  there  were  70  and  64,  respectively, 
in  1920  and  1925,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus. In  round  figures,  the  decrease  in 
number  of  trees  from  1910  to  1925  was 
about  79,000,000  under  the  total  of  217,- 
000,000  reported  in  1910.  The  significance 
of  this  decline  is  modified  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  box-apple  region  of  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States  no  less  than  55  per 
cent  of  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age 
in  1910.  By  1920  the  percentage  of  non- 
bearing  trees  had  fallen  to  13,  and  the 
same  percentage  is  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus for  1925.  It  would  be  a  distinctly 
unfavorable  augury  for  the  apple  indus- 
try if  plantings  from  1910  to  1925  had 
been  large  enough  to  prevent  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  trees  not  of  bearing 
age. 

Present  conditions  in  the  apple  indus- 
try contrast  markedly  with  those  that 
prevailed  18  years  ago.  In  1910  there 
were  15,000,000  trees  not  of  bearing  age 
in  the  box-apple  regions  of  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States.  As  these  trees  came 
into  bearing  the  production  of  the  region 
was  increased  enormously.  In  1920  the 
region  had  175  trees  of  bearing  age  for 
each  100  reported  in  1910.  From  1920  to 
1925,  however,  the  number  decreased,  and 
in  1925  stood  at  151  for  each  100  trees 
of  bearing  age  in  1910. 

In  the  apple  regions  of  the  East  North 
Central  States,  West  North  Central, 
Mountain,  West  South  Central,  New 
England,  and  East  South  Central  States 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  trees  since 
1910  has  been  very  marked.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States 
the  decrease  has  been  more  gradual  and 
at  a  lower  rate,  while  in  the  Pacific  coast 
States  it  has  been  negligible.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  outlook  is  for 
continuation  of  the  downward  trend,  but 
at  a  slower  rate. 

In  recent  years  plantings  of  apple  trees 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  in  the  east- 
ern apple  region,  and  have  been  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  commercial  areas. 
Most  areas  of  heavy  concentration  of 
trees  are  now  in  regions  adjacent  to  the 
larger  consuming  centers,  although  there 
are  important  areas  in  the  West  which, 
because  of  favorable  natural  features, 
successfully  produce  fruit  far  from  con- 


suming markets.  In  the  States  north  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  and  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  farm  orchards  are  fairly  evenly 
distributed.  In  the  Western  States  scat- 
tering of  trees  throughout  extensive  areas 
in  the  manner  typical  of  the  farming  re- 
gions of  the  East  is  not  found. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  SAYS 

COMMERCE  IS  DIVERTED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

in  Canadian  ports,  certain  preferential 
tariff  arrangements  maintained  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  certain  pref- 
erential tariff  schedules  in  other  British 
countries. 

Representative  Rankin  of  Mississippi 
is  author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  13504)  to 
amend  the  cotton  futures  act  by  invest- 
ing trading  in  cotton  futures  with  a 
public  interest.  The  bill  would  establish 
a  commission  to  supervise  cotton  futures 
exchanges  and  to  define  and  prohibit 
manipulations  and  "  squeezes." 

Cotton  reduced  in  value  below  that 
of  low  middling  by  the  presence  therein 
of  extraneous  matter  or  other  irregu- 
larities or  defects  would  not,  under  the 
bill,  be  deliverable  on  futures  contracts. 
It  would  be  made  a  rule  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  establishment  of  official  cotton 
standards,  "  to  give  due  consideration  to 
character  in  cotton  composing  such 
standards."  Cotton  would  not  be  cer- 
tified for  delivery  on  futures  contracts 
unless  fully  equal  in  character  as  well 
as  in  staple  and  grade  to  the  established 
official  standards.  The  bill  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  arrange  a  trade 
in  futures  through  the  mails  or  by  tele- 
graph, telephone,  or  wireless,  except 
under  certain  conditions,  the  principal 
stipulation  being  that  the  seller  in  a 
futures  contract  must  be  the  actual 
owner  of  the  physical  property  covered. 
Detailed  regulations  are  given  for  the 
prevention  of  price  manipulation,  with 
primary  responsibility  resting  on  the 
governing  boards  of  cotton  exchanges. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  4393.  McNary  (Oregon).  Authorizing 
arrests  in  certain  Cases,  and  providing  protec- 
tion, for  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
particularly  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  diseased  ani- 
mals, and  materials,  animals,  and  animal 
products  likely  to  spread  diseases.  Reference 
is  also  made  in  the  hill  to  regulations  issued 
under  the  plant  quarantine  act. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  13568.  Rathbone  (Illinois).  To 
create  a  prosperity  reserve  and  to  stabilize 
industry  and  employment  by  the  expansion 
of  public  works  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  industrial  depression. 

H.  R.  13564.  Bankhead  (Alabama).  Pro- 
viding that  the  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  promoting  the  health  of 
the  rural  population.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $490,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  larger  ap- 
propriations  in   succeeding  years. 

H.  R.  13505.  Johnson  (Oklahoma).  To 
establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  pecan 
experiment  stations,  one  to  be  located  in 
Oklahoma. 

H.  R.  13484.  Reid  (Illinois).  Authorizing 
preliminary  examinations  of  sundry  streams 
with  a  view  to  the  control  of  their  floods. 

H.  J.  Res.  294.  Snell  (New  York).  For 
the  completion  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Plant. 


Improve    where    we    can, 
where  we  can. 


and    save 


FARMERS  HANDICAPPED 

BY  BACKWARD  SEASON 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ern  lambs  were  marketed  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  no  gluts  of  dressed  lamb  ap- 
peared in  the  big  eastern  cities  where 
lamb  prices  most  easily  make  or  break. 

Hog  slaughter  was  about  25  per  cent 
greater  last  winter  than  in  either  of  the 
two  previous  winters.  Packers  bought 
last  winter's  hogs  for  about  29  per  cent 
less  money  than  they  paid  in  either  of 
the  two  previous  winters.  Such  is  the 
story  of  last  year's  over-large  pig  crop. 
It  appears  that  there  is  still  a  heavy  to- 
tal supply  of  hogs  and  stored  pork  in 
sight  for  the  next  six  months.  However, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  more  favorable  hog  situation  by 
next  fall. 

EAST. — Field  work  under  way  slowly. 
Sowing  oats  in  north  and  beginning  to  fit 
land  for  later  crops.  Maple-sugar  harvest 
reported  not  very  large.  Some  potatoes  up 
from  New  Jersey  southward  and  preparation 
of  land  in  progress  for  other  crops.  Occa- 
sional reports  of  frost  damage  to  fruit  in 
April  but  not  extensive.  Winter  damaged 
wheat,  pastures,  and  meadows,  especially 
young  clover  and  alfalfa.  Spring  sales  show 
high  prices  for  dairy  cows,  likewise  tendency 
toward  higher  prices  for  heavy  horses. 

SOUTH. — Season  backward.  Field  work, 
germination,  and  growth  of  crops  where 
planted  all  retarded  last  month  by  cold,  wet 
weather.  Frosts  during  mid-April  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  fruits  and  tender  truck 
and  necessitated  much  replanting  of  cotton 
and  corn.  Planting  operations  have  proceeded 
very  slowly.  Pastures  and  some  crops  like 
oats  and  potatoes  are  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Generally  good  supply  of  moisture  in  soil  but 
crops  are  in  need  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 

CORN  BELT. — Season  backward.  Rains, 
snow,  and  cold  weather  last  month  interrupted 
field  work  and  seriously  retarded  oats  and 
wheat.  Freeze  of  April  15  damaged  grain  and 
early  fruit  over  widespread  area.  Much  win- 
ter wheat  plowed  up.  Considerable  land  pre- 
pared for  corn  in  some  sections,  but  this  work 
is  mostly  behind  schedule.  Run  of  hogs  to 
market  in  February  and  March  heaviest  on 
record  for  those  months.  General  sentiment 
suggests  some  curtailment  in  pig  production 
this  year. 

WHEAT  BELT. — Spring  work  has  made  fair 
progress  though  cold  and  bad  weather  in 
north  has  hampered  spring-wheat  seeding. 
Winter  wheat  shows  good  growth  in  eastern 
Nebraska  and  Kansas ;  jointing  in  latter 
section.  In  western  Kansas  and  southward 
into  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the  grain  has  suf- 
fered from  drought  and  unfavorable  winter 
conditions.  Other  spring  crops — oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  etc. — are  mostly  planted  but  have 
made  very  slow  start  by  reason  of  cold,  wet 
weather. 

RANGE  COUNTRY.— Been  cold  and  back- 
ward throughout  north.  Grass  starting 
slowly,  though  stock  has  gradually  been  going 
out  on  lower  ranges.  Sheep  shearing  delayed 
in  some  sections  and  some  losses  of  lambs 
reported  in  western  Colorado.  Spring  grain 
and  other  northern  crop  work  progressing 
slowly.  Southern  irrigated  valleys  report  large 
plantings  of  sugar  beets,  melons,  truck  crops, 
etc.  Some  frost  injury  to  fruit  reported  in 
south  ;  otherwise  general  conditions  are  good 
as  concerns  livestock,  ranges,   and  crops. 

PACIFIC  COAST.— Much  wet  weather  in 
north  last  month,  retarding  spring  work  and  to 
some  extent  unfavorable  for  fruit.  Also  some 
damage  to  fruit  from  frost.  Trees  generally 
show  heavy  set  of  fruit,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  in  the  north.  Oranges 
blooming  heavily  in  south.  California  con- 
ditions good,  on  the  whole,  with  rice  and  con- 
siderable cotton  planted  and  early  spring  crops 
showing  promising  growth. 


The  Weather  Bureau  has  opened  a 
first-order  station  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  air  naviga- 
tion on  the  new  New  York  and  Atlanta 
airway.  The  station  is  located  at  the 
Greensboro  airport,  about  8  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  in  quarters  provided 
by  the  city. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


NEW  FILM  ON  SOIL  TERRACING 

A  lesson  in  agricultural  engineering  is 
presented  by  the  department  in  a  re- 
cently released  one-reel  motion  picture 
film  entitled  "  Saving  soil  by  terracing." 
It  shows  the  farmer  how,  by  means  of 
the  terrace,  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
fields  from  soil  erosion.  Scenes  show  the 
details  of  constructing  broad-base  "  Man- 
gum  "  terraces,  which  cause  heavy  i*ain- 
fall  to  run  off  fields  slowly  or  to  pene- 
trate the  earth,  thus  preventing  the 
washing  away  of  the  fertile  topsoil.  The 
film  was  photographed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Dis- 
tribution will  be  limited  to  States  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  account  of  the  special 
applicability  of  the  picture  to  this  region. 
Copies  are  available  for  loan  without 
cost  other  than  cost  of  transportation. 
Apply  for  bookings  to  Office  of  Motion 
Pictures,  the  department,  Washington. 


PLAY  EXPLAINS  EXTENSION  WORK 

"  Home  Acres,"  an  original  four-act 
play,  was  put  on  by  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension agents  of  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  at  the  recent  annual  extension 
meeting  of  the  farm  people  of  the  county. 
Twelve  characters  appeared  in  the  cast — 
a  foreman  in  a  Lowell  cotton  mill ;  his 
wife,  who  is  much  engaged  in  social 
affairs;  their  daughter  and  son  of  high- 
school  age ;  a  prosperous  farmer  and  the 
farmer's  wife,  two  daughters,  and  son ; 
a  home  demonstration  agent  and  a  county 
agricultural  extension  agent ;  and  a  hired 
man.  The  first  act  acquaints  the  audi- 
ence with  the  manner  of  life  of  the  mill 
foreman's  family  and  a  crisis  which 
brings  about  the  removal  of  the  family 
from  the  city  to  a  farm  in  the  county. 
In  the  second  act  the  former  city  family 
appears  in  its  new  environment,  and  a 
neighbor  farm  family  calls  and  in  due 
course  explains  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice in  the  county.  In  the  third  act  the 
new  farm  family  meets  the  extension 
agents,  who  give  their  help  in  developing 


plans  to  make  the  farm  a  paying  business 
and  a  comfortable  home.  In  act  four 
the  former  city  family  reveals  its  opinion 
of  farm  life  after  a  year's  experience. 
County  Agent  A.  F.  MacDougall  says 
that  about  500  people  saw  the  play  at 
the  county  farm  meeting,  and  that  many 
of  the  audience  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  clear  idea  which  the  play 
had  given  them  of  the  work  of  the 
extension  service.  The  play  was  repeated 
at  the  State  extension  conference  at 
Amherst.  Mr.  MacDougall  says  that  this 
dramatic  method  of  making  an  annual 
report  on  extension  work  to  the  people 
of  the  county  was  apparently  better  re- 
ceived than  any  other  method  that  has 
been  tried. 


BETTER-SIRES  REPORT  ISSUED 

An  honor  list  of  counties  which  have 
been  especially  active  in  livestock  im- 
provement under  the  "  better  sires-better 
stock "  plan  is  included  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  quarterly  report  of  this  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  report  shows  that  17,214 
persons  have  agreed  to  use  purebred  sires 
exclusively,  that  44  counties  each  have 
100  or  more  participants  in  the  work,  and 
that  3  counties  are  now  entirely  free 
from  scrub  and  grade  bulls.  The  report 
describes  a  livestock-improvement  cam- 
paign in  the  Punjab,  India,  where  the 
castration  of  inferior  bulls  is  being  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale,  now  averag- 
ing more  than  200,000  operations  annu- 
ally. It  also  contains  a  list  of  posters 
and  educational  literature  available  to 
county  agents,  extension  workers,  and 
others.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, the  department,  Washington. 


RESEARCH  FOREST  ESTABLISHED 

A  headquarters  forest  for  the  Allegheny 
Forest  Experiment  Station  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Camp  Ockanickon,  near 
Medford,  N.  J.  An  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  the  chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  trustees  of  the  camp  for  the  use 
of  certain  areas  as  the  headquarters  ex- 
perimental tract  of  the  Federal  research 
men.  This  will  be  one  of  a  number  of 
centers  of  field  work  which  will  be  de- 
veloped in  time  by  the  Allegheny  Ex- 
periment Station  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The 
Camp  Ockanickon  tract  consists  of  about 
500  acres,  owned  jointly  by  the  county 
Y.  M.  C  A.'s  of  Burlington,  Camden, 
Gloucester,  and  Monmouth.  On  it  are 
two  artificial  lakes,  one  of  which  already 
has  been  developed  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  agreement  gives  the  experi- 
ment station  the  use  for  a  period  of  years 
of  the  land  lying  back  from  the  lakes. 
This  land  has  quite  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, there  being  some  land  recently 
cut  over  and  a  small  area  bearing  timber 
some  50  years  old,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  a 
25-year-old  stand  of  mixed  hardwoods 
and  pine.  A  variety  of  soils  also  is  rep- 
resented. Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  safe- 
guard the  tract  against  fire.  A  program 
of  experiments,  looking  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  important  problems  in  for- 
estry practice  in  the  region,  is  being 
drawn  up. 


RULING  ON  PRODUCE  TRANSACTIONS 

Produce  agents  should,  in  all  instances, 
account  to  shippers  on  the  basis  of  prices 
actually  received  in  good  faith  from 
third  persons,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries regarding  this  particular  account- 
ing feature  under  the  produce  agency  act. 
The  bureau  bases  its  position  on  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  State  courts  have  held  that  an 
agent  to  sell  can  not  sell  to  himself. 
The  point  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
an  agent  who  is  making  sales  on  track, 
charging  therefor  a  commission  of,  say 
7  per  cent,  and  who  takes  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  car  to  his  own  store  for  sale, 
must  account  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
received  through  the  store,  or  may  ac- 
count on  the  basis  of  the  price  received 
on  track.  Obviously,  under  the  policy 
outlined  above,  the  agent  must  make  his 
returns  on  the  basis  of  the  price  received 
for  sales  through  the  store  for  the  pro- 
portion so  sold,  and  make  return  on  the 
basis  of  track  price  for  the  proportion 
actually  sold  on  track.  The  bureau 
points  out  that  this  does  not  compel  pro- 
duce commission  merchants  to  handle 
produce  through  their  stores  at  7  per 
cent,  or  whatever  the  track  sales  com- 
mission may  be,  but  that  such  merchants 
are  entitled  to  the  commission  that  is 
usual  and  proper  for  sales  made  through 
the  store. 


CONFER  ON  ATLANTIC  WEATHER 

C.  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  E.  B.  Calvert,  chief  of  the 
forecast  division  of  the  bureau,  sailed 
for  Europe  the  latter  part  of  April,  for 
conferences  with  European  meteorologists 
in  Paris  and  London  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  meteorological  service  over 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  largely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  aerial  navigation,  and  the 
further  interchange  of  synoptic  observa- 
tions of  atmospheric  conditions  among 
nations.  They  will  return  to  Washington 
about  the  middle  of  June. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD   ACT  SHOWS  TEETH 

Several  recent  convictions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act 
have  resulted  in  substantial  fines  and 
jail  sentences  that  should  serve  as  deter- 
rents against  such  violations,  at  least  in 
localities  in  which  imposed,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  which  admin- 
isters this  law.  Charged  with  killing 
wild  ducks  from  a  motor  boat  on  the 
St.  Francis  River  in  Missouri  on  Novem- 
ber 22  and  26,  1926,  two  residents  of 
that  State  were  recently  found  guilty 
in  Federal  court  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
the  court  imposing  against  each  a  fine 
of  $500,  the  maximum  prescribed  for  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  game  law,  in  ad- 
dition to  costs  of  $63.26.  Two  other 
cases  were  terminated  in  the  police  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  early  in 
April.  Judge  Mattingly  presiding.  Both 
the  defendants,  one  a  fish  and  game 
dealer  and  the  other  a  produce  dealer 
in  a  local  market,  were  charged  with 
selling  wild  ducks.  The  accused  entered 
pleas  of  guilty  and  each  paid  fines  of 
$300  and  costs.  Four  persons  from  the 
Reelfoot     Lake     section     of     Tennessee, 
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charged  with  selling  wild  ducks,  were  ar- 
raigned in  Federal  court  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  late  in  March.  One  offender  was 
fined  $25,  two  $75  each,  and  the  fourth 
was  sentenced  to  40  days  in  jail.  At 
about  the  same  time  another  duck  seller 
from  the  same  district  was  fined  $75. 
In  these  cases  the  judge  issued  a  warn- 
ing that  future  violations  of  a  like  char- 
acter in  his  district  would  result  in  jail 
sentences. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Arizona. — K.  K.  Henness,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Coconino  County  and  employed  for 
the  last  year  on  a  livestock  economic  survey 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Pinal  County. 

Colorado. — Vance  Lough,  instructor  in  sci- 
ence in  the  Wellington  High  School  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Garfield  County. 

Georgia. — Dr.  William  Bradford,  assistant 
State  boys'  club  agent,  has  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  joined  the  extension 
service  in  Georgia  in  1911  and  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  work  with  young 
people  in  that  State.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  was  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  entire  cooperative  extension 
service,  being  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Kansas. — F.  Joe  Robbins,  county  agent  in 
Franklin  County,  has  resigned.  Orville  Cald- 
well, formerly  a  student  at  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  has  been  appointed  county  agent 
in  Finney  County  to  succeed  Glenn  M.  Reed, 
transferred  to  Nemaha  County,  to  take  the 
place  of  H.  A.  Biskie,  resigned.  Christie  C. 
Hepler,  Arkansas  home  demonstration  agent, 
has  been  appointed  in  Labette  County  to  suc- 
ceed Lois  Holderbaum,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Shawnee  County.  Vernetta  Fair- 
bairn,  head  of  the  home  economics  department 
at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  appointed 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Montgomery 
County,  to  succeed  Hazel  Gardner,  resigned. 
Anna  M.  Neer,  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Shawnee  County,  has  resigned.  Grace  Hen- 
derson, home  demonstration  agent  in  Ford 
County,  has  been  transferred  to  Riley  County, 
and  Edith  Holmberg,  formerly  in  Reno 
County,   has  succeeded  her. 

Massachusetts. — Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Howe  has 
received  temporary  appointment  as  assistant 
club  agent  in  Middlesex  County  in  place  of 
Miss  Somes,   resigned. 

Missowri. — Oscar  W.  Meier,  county  agent, 
has  been  transferred  from  Lincoln  County  to 
St.  Louis  County.  Paul  F.  Schowengerdt, 
associate  extension  professor  of  soils,  has  re- 
signed. Mrs.  Claire  Montgomery,  home  dem- 
onstration agent,  has  been  transferred  from 
Lincoln  County  to  Pettis  County.  Mrs.  Bina 
Slaughter  Davis,  extension  instructor  of  home 
economics,   has  resigned. 

South  Carolina. — R.  D.  Steer  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  Newberry  County  as  assistant 
county  agent  specializing  in  dairying. 

Tennessee. — G.  C.  Wright,  county  agent  in 
Lawrence  County,  has  succeeded  H.  H.  Jones 
in  Montgomery  County,  recently  appointed  to. 
take  the  place  of  C.  H.  Moody,  county  agent 
in  Robertson  County,  resigned.  Otto  Huner- 
wadel,  county  agent  in  Wayne  County,  has 
been  appointed  in  Lawrence  County.  Farmer 
H.  Paschal,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Decatur  County. 

Wisconsin. — A.  J.  Brann,  county  agent  in 
Oneida  County,  has  given  up  work  through 
illness  and  Leland  G.  Sorden,  formerly  agent 
in  Cass  County,  Iowa,  has  taken  his  place. 
R.  J.  Holvenstot,  agricultural  supervisor  in 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  has  suc- 
ceeded V.  E.  Bruhaker,  county  agent  of  Bay- 
field County. 


Much  of  the  investigational  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  may  be 
said  to  stand  between  the  producer  of 
household  commodities  and  the  home 
maker  or  consumer.  The  bureau's  find- 
ings often  serve  as  a  guide  to  production 
or  distribution,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  be  used  by  the  consumer  as  an  aid 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  equipment  and 
materials. 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Appeared  in  Alabama  13  days  later  than 
last  year,  and  present  indications  are  that 
winter  survival  will  be  very  low  in  that  State. 


On  the  whole  the  entomological  season  is 
late,  undoubtedly  because  of  the  late  spring. 

Asiatic  Beetle 

The  Asiatic  beetle  (Anomala  orientalis 
Waterh.)  is  becoming  increasingly  trouble- 
some in  Connecticut  and  southern  Long 
Island.  Thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  car- 
bon disulphide  has  been  used  in  treating 
lawns  for  the  control  of  this  pest.  Larvae 
resumed  feeding  on  grass  roots  on  April  17, 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 

Cutworm 

Cutworm  injury,  as  a  whole,  is  not  as  seri- 
ous as  at  this  time  last  year.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  however. 
Reports  of  damage  to  field  crops  have  been 
reported  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  to 
truck  from  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

European  Red  Mite 

The  European  red  mite  is  again  being  re- 
ported in  serious  numbers  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  westward  to  Ohio.  The  Infestations 
in  New  York  State,  however,  are  somewhat 
lighter  than   usual. 

Aphids 

Aphids  in  general  are  less  abundant  than 
last  year.  The  apple  aphid  and  the  apple- 
grain  aphid  were  appearing  early  in  April  in 
New  England  and  New  York  State.  The  rosy 
apple  aphids,  however,  did  not  appear  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  in  this  region, 
and  then  in  very  small  numbers. 

Oriental  Fruit  Moth 

The  oriental  fruit  moth  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  April  25  in  the  Fort  Valley 
region  of  Georgia.  This  late  start  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  the  number  of  generations 
for  this  year. 

Spotted  Cucumber  Beetle 

The  spotted  cucumber  beetle  is  reported  as 
destructive  over  a  very  wide  territory.  Heavy 
infestations  have  been  reported  in  corn  from 
Texas,  and  the  adult  beetles  have  been  feed- 
ing on  foliage  and  blossoms  of  peach  in 
Georgia.  Damage  to  truck  crops  was  re- 
ported from  Alabama,  and  the  western  species 
(Diabrotica  soror)  was  very  seriously  damag- 
ing young  clover  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
Oregoji. 

Plum  Curculio 

The  first  plum  curculio  eggs  were  observed 
in  the  Fort  Valley  section  of  Georgia,  April  6. 
Last  season  they  were  found  on  March  25. 
This  would  indicate  that  only  a  single  gen- 
eration will  appear  in  this  region  during  the 
coming  season.  Though  considerable  jarring 
has  been  done  in  southern  Illinois,  no  adults 
were  observed  up  to  April  18. 

Aphids  on  Citrus  Fruits 

Although  its  numbers  were  reduced  mate- 
rially by  the  January  freeze,  the  spiraea  aphid 
was  appearing  in  unusually  heavy  infestations 
on  citrus  by  the  end  of  April  in  Florida. 
Unusually  heavy  infestations  of  aphids  in  the 
citrus  groves  in  southern  California  were  also 
reported  this  year. 

Harlequin  Bug 

Is  appearing  in  large  numbers  over  the 
Gulf  region  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 


Horseradish  Flea  Beetle 

Has  been  reported  for  the  first  time  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  is  doinsr  serious 
damage  in  commercial  plantings  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

Periodical  Cicada 

An  unusual  report  of  damage  was  received 
from  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  where 
the  pupse  had  practically  ruined  a  lawn  in 
making  their  emergence  holes. 

Buffalo  Gnats 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth  a  verv 
serious  outbreak  developed  in  Tallahatchee 
County,  Miss.  Approximately  100  neau  oi 
horses  and  mules  died  as  a  result  of  this 
outbreak. 


CAMP  PROGRAM  TO  BE  BROADCAST 

The  600,000  farm  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  country  who  are  members 
of  4-H  clubs  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
spend  an  hour  on  the  radio  on  June  22 
with  their  delegates  at  the  second  na- 
tional club  camp  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Arrangements  have  just  been  completed 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  associated  stations  for  broadcasting 
the  program  of  the  evening  meeting  of 
Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  camp,  from 
7  to  8  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time.  On 
that  evening  clubs  will  meet  all  over  the 
United  States  to  receive  the  program. 
They  will  join  in  singing  led  by  the 
Washington  meeting,  repeat  the  club 
pledge  with  their  representatives  at  the 
national  capital,  and  listen  with  them  to 
speakers  and  musicians  of  national 
reputation.  The  second  national  farm 
boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  camp  is  to  be 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  department 
June  21-26.  Each  State  is  entitled  to 
send  four  club  members,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  as  delegates,  who  will  be  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  members  of 
the  State  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  engaged  in  work  with 
young  people.  The  program  will  include 
daily  conferences  of  the  young  people 
and  extension  workers  on  club  matters, 
inspirational  addresses  by  men  and  wo- 
men prominent  in  national  affairs,  and 
first-hand  studies  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Government.  Forty-one  States 
were  represented  at  the  first  national 
camp,  held  in  Washington  in  June,  1927. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    save 
where  we  can. 
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A  FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS     OF     OREGON.      (Miscellaneous     Publication 

20-M.)     By    Forest     Service.     P.    30,     figs. 

April   1928. 

Oregon  has  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  remain- 
ing merchantable  timber  left  in  continental 
United  States — more  standing  timber  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  this  timber  is  within  the 
national  forests  of  the  State  and  these  forests 
contain  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  and 
burned-over  land  and  second  growth  which 
represent  vast  potential  timber  resources  for 
the  future.  Protection  of  these  valuable  tim- 
ber resources,  actual  and  potential,  from  for- 
est fire  is  one  of  the  outstanding  conserva- 
tion problems  of  the  State.  This  bulletin  is 
intended  as  a  guide  to  adequate  presentation 
of  the  means  of  fire  protection  for  these  for- 
ests. It  includes  not  only  material  on  pre- 
vention of  fire,  but  a  general  survey  of  the 
forests  of  Oregon,  the  forest  organizations, 
causes  and  effects  of  fire,  educational  methods 
of  fire  prevention,  and  how  fires  are  detected 
and  fought. 

SEED  PRODUCTION  FROM  SUGAR  BEETS  OVERWIN- 
TERED  IN  THE  FIELD.  (Circular  20-C.)  By  John 
C.  Overpeck,  professor  of  agronomy,  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  agent,  office  of  sugar  plants,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  P.  8,  figs.  Janu- 
ary 1928 

This  publication,  semitechnical,  will  be  of 
interest  to  beet-sugar  companies  and  sugar- 
beet  breeders.  It  summarizes  five  seasons' 
work  on  experimental  production  of  sugar- 
beet  seed  in  southern  New  Mexico,  by  a 
method  in  which  the  seed  is  produced  direct 
from  original  plantings  by  planting  the  beet 
seed  in  the'  fall,  leaving  the  roots  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  and  harvesting 
seed  early  in  the  summer.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  and  the  expense  of  har- 
vesting, storing,  and  resetting  stecklings  was 
avoided.  It  is  believed  that  the  method  will 
be  practical  for  economical  quantity  produc- 
tion of  seed  in  the  United  States  and  the 
investigations  are  being  continued. 

EXPERIMENTAL  TAPPING    OF  HEVEA   RUBBER  TREES 
AT    BAYEUX,    HAITI,    1924-25.      (Technical    Bulletin 
65-T.)     By  Loren   G.  Polhamus,   chief  scien- 
tific aid,  office  of  cotton,  rubber,  and  other 
tropical   plants,    Bureau   of   Plant   Industry. 
P.  32,  figs.     April,  1928. 
Reports  on  experimental  tapping  of  mature 
Para    rubber    trees     (Hevea    irasiliensis)     on 
the    north    coast    of    Haiti.      Individual    tree 
yields  are  recorded  and  compared  over  a  pe- 
riod of  11  months,  and  show  that  trees  which 
are  high  yielders  in  any  one  month  have  high 
rank   in   all   months.      The   publication    shows 
how   yield   records   are   to   be   utilized   in   the 
selection    of    trees    for    productiveness.      The 
yields    have    compared    favorably    with    corre- 
sponding  data   from   the  East    indies.      Girth 
and   bark   thickness   are    slight   indications    of 
yielding   capacity.      The   facts   are   of  interest 
to  plant  breeders  and  rubber  growers. 

INEFFECTIVENESS  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICATION  OF 
POULTRY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  EXTERNAL  PARA- 
SITES. (Technical  Bulletin  60-T.)  By  D.  C.  Par- 
man,  associate  entomologist,  division  of 
insects  affecting  man  and  animals,  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  others.  P.  24,  figs. 
February,   1928. 

Intended,  for  the  use  of  entomologists,  ex- 
tension workers,  poultrymen,  and  particularly 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion in  enforcing  the  insecticide  act.  Tests 
of  a  number  of  proprietary  materials  advo- 
cated for  internal  application,  and  also  of  the 
materials  commonly  used  in  such  remedies, 
are  reported  upon.  The  inefficacy  against  ex- 
ternal parasites  of  all  such  materials  admin- 
istered in  the  food  and  drinking  water  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  tests. 

SOIL  EROSION  A  NATIONAL  MENACE.  (Circular  33-C.) 
By  H.  H.  Bennett,  soil  scientist,  soil  investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and 
W.  R.  Chapline,  inspector  of  grazing,  branch 
of  research,  Forest  Service.  P.  36,  plates. 
April  1928. 

It  is  helieved  that  this  circular  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  all  who  are  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of 
the  soils  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  inas- 
much as  it  is  written  in  popular  style  and  is 
profusely    illustrated,    it   will    also    appeal    to 


people  generally.  The  circular  points  out  that 
no  region  of  the  country  is  entirely  free  from 
erosion,  and  that  the  richest  part  of  the  soil — 
the  surface  soil — is  being  steadily  removed. 
The  authors  state  that  not  less  than  500,000,- 
000  tons  of  soil  material  is  carried  to  the 
sea  each  year  and  that  even  more  than  this 
amount  is  slowly  making  its  way  toward  the 
ocean. 

CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  CALF.     (Leaflet  26-L.)     By  J. 

B.    Shepherd,    associate    dairy    husbandman, 

Bureau     of    Dairy     Industry.     P.     8,     figs. 

March  1928. 

This  leaflet,  written  in  popular  style,  dis- 
cusses the  feeding,  care,  and  management  of 
the  dairy  calf  from  birth  to  6  months  of  age. 
Methods  are  outlined  for  raising  the  calf  on 
skim  milk,  dry  skim  milk,  and  calf  meal  gruels, 
along  with  supplementary  feeds.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  publication  is  intended 
for  farmers,  4-H  club  members,  and  extension 
workers  generally. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  ICE  CREAM,  UP  TO  AND  INCLUD- 
ING    THE    YEAR    1926.      Issued    as    No.     17    of    the 

Mimeographed  Series  of  Bibliographical  Contributions 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Li- 
brary. Compiled  by  Carrie  B.  Sherfy,  libra- 
rian, and  Nell  W.  Smallwood,  assistant  libra- 
rian, library  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry.    P.  291. 

Prepared  as  an  aid  for  research  workers 
in  the  study  of  problems  connected  with  the 
ice-cream  industry,  which  now  has  a  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  worth  more 
than  $400,000,000  annually. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  56,  No.  2. 
P.  35-78,  il.     February  1928. 

SPECIAL    ARTICLES  I 

The  climate  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Henry  F.  James. 

Severe  cold  waves  on  the  Texas  coast. 
I.  R.  Tannehill. 

An  analysis  of  the  Madison,  Wis.,  aero- 
logical  data,  with  an  application  of  the 
Bjerknes  theory.     Arthur  F.  Plippo. 

Statistical  correlations  of  weather  in- 
fluence on  crop  yields.  J.  B.  Kincer 
and  W.  A.  Mattice. 

Hourly  precipitation  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Arthur  R.  Long. 

Meteorological  summary  for  Brazil,  Jan- 
uary 1928.     F.  Souza. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN. 
By  W.  J.  Geib.  A.  C.  Anderson,  E.  H.  Bailey, 
and  M.  J.  Edwards,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Homer  Chapman, 
Oscar  Magistad,  F.  J.  O'Connell,  T.  J. 
Dunnewald,  and  Kenneth  Whitson,  Wiscon- 
sin Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
P.  1801-1840.  figs.  maps.  (From  Field 
Operations  Soils,  1922.) 

EDIBLE  CANNA  IN  THE  WAIMEA  DISTRICT  OF  HA- 
WAII.  Bulletin  57  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Ex- 
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partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 
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ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publications  for 
distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stations  issuing  them.  For  convfn'ence  in  writing  to  the 
rtations,  the  postal  address  points  where  the  stations  are 
located  in  the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below. 

The  organization  and  direction  of  clothing 
clubs.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  327,  32  p.,  4  figs. 
Feb.,   1928.)      Urbana. 

Strawberry  leaf-roller  control.  B.  B.  Fulton 
and  M.  H.  Brunson.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  110, 
8  p.,  1  pi.,  3  figs.     Mar.,  1928.)     Ames. 

The  inheritance  of  reaction  to  Ustilago  zeae 
in  maize.  F.  R.  Immer.  (Minnesota  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  51,  62  p.,  7  figs.  Oct.,  1927.) 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Nebraska  tractor  tests,  1920-1927,  rules  for 
official  tractor  testing  and  the  Nebraska 
tractor  law.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  224,  39  p., 
fold,  tab.,  6  figs.     Jan.,  1928.)     Lincoln. 

The  poisoning  of  sheep  on  mountain  grazing 
ranges  in  Nevada  by  the  western  choke- 
cherry  (Prunus  demissa).  C.  E.  Fleming 
and  R.  Dill.  (Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  110,  14  p., 
7  figs.     Jan.,  1928.)      Reno. 

Agricultural  experiments,  1927  :  Annual  report 
of  the  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agri- 
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cultural  Experiment  Station.  J.  G.  Kendall 
et  al.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  232,  35  p., 
8  figs.     Mar.,  1928.)      Durham. 

The  food  of  orchard  birds  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  pear  psylla.  T.  T.  Odell. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  549,  19  p.,  2  pi., 
3  figs.     Dec,  1927.)     Geneva. 

New  or  noteworthy  fruits,  IX.  U.  P.  Hedrick. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  551,  13  p.,  4  col. 
pis.     Feb.,   1928.)      Geneva. 

Midsummer  sprays  for  the  peach  cottony  scale. 
S.  W.  Harman.     (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 

552,  22  p.,  2  pis.     Feb.,  1928.)     Geneva. 
Better   methods   of  canning  crops   production. 

C.    B.    Sayre.      (New   York    State    Sta.   Bui. 

553,  30  p.,  1  fig.     Feb.,  1928.)      Geneva. 
Increasing  stands  from  vegetable  seeds  by  seed 

treatment.  E.  E.  Clayton.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  554,  16  p.,  2  pis.  Mar., 
1928.)      Geneva. 

Micrococci  present  in  the  normal  cow's  udder. 
A.  F.  Breed.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  132,  28  p.     Jan.,  1928.)      Geneva. 

Biology  and  control  of  the  blackberry  leaf- 
miner.  D.  M.  Daniel.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  133,  38  p.,  1  pi.,  5  figs. 
Feb.,  1928.)     Geneva. 

Rural  changes  in  western  North  Dakota  :  So- 
cial and  economic  factors  involved  in  the 
changes  in  number  of  farms  and  movement 
of  settlers  from  farms.  E.  A.  Willson, 
H.  C.  Hoffsommer,  and  A.  H.  Benton. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  214,  110  p.,  29  figs. 
Jan.,   1928.)      State  College   Station,   Fargo. 

Poultry  and  egg  marketing  in  North  Dakota. 
A.  H.  Benton.  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui. 
215.  38  p.,  16  figs.  Feb.,  1928.)  State 
College   Station,   Fargo. 

Precautions  for  feeding  spoiled  clover  hay ; 
Rabbits  can  be  used  to  determine  its  safety 
for  cattle  feed.  L.  M.  Roderick  and  A.  F. 
Schalk.  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Circ.  35,  4  p. 
Feb.,   1928.)      State  College    Station,   Fargo. 

Turkey  investigations  in  dressing  shrinkages. 
O.  A.  Barton.  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Circ. 
36,  12  p.  Mar.,  1928.)  State  College  Sta- 
tion, Fargo. 

The  apple  industry  of  Ohio.  C.  W.  Hauck. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  418,  70  p.,  21  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      "Wooster. 

The  farmer's  part  in  cooperative  marketing. 
W.  W.  Fetrow.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  174, 
23  p.     Mar.,  1928.)      Stillwater. 

Shade  and  green  feed  for  chickens.  R.  B. 
Thompson  and  R.  Penquite.  (Oklahoma 
Sta.  Circ.  69,  8  p.,  6  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
Stillwater. 

Brooding  chicks  on  the  farm.  R.  B.  Thomp- 
son. (Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  70,  14  p.,  3  figs. 
Apr.,   1928.)      Stillwater. 

Eggs-actly  what  you  need :  Egg  recipes. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  71,  10  p.  Apr.,  1928, 
mimeographed. )      Stillwater. 

Control  of  dodder  in  lespedeza.  S.  H.  Es- 
sary.  (Tennessee  Sta.  Circ.  22,  2  p.  Apr., 
1928.)      Knoxville. 

Thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  [for  the  year  ending  June  30 
1927].  J.  A.  Hill  et  al.  P.  127-159. 
Laramie. 


WOMEN  IN  PUBLICITY  CONTEST 

An  intercounty  contest  in  presenting 
information  and  news  about  activities  of 
the  home-demonstration  organization, 
known  in  the  State  as  the  home  bureau, 
sponsored  by  the  State  home-bureau  fed- 
eration, is  on  in  Illinois.  A  cup  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  county  making  the  most 
credits  given  for  (1)  a  regularly  issued 
county  bulletin,  (2)  news  in  weekly  and 
daily  papers  published  in  the  county  or 
an  adjoining  county,  (3)  news  in  other 
papers  such  as  farm  magazines,  women's 
magazines,  or  other  publications  circu- 
lating in  the  State,  (4)  posters,  (5)  slo- 
gan adopted  through  a  county  competi- 
tion, (6)  stickers,  and  (7)  original  ideas 
used  in  presenting  the  aim  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  work  to  the  public.  The 
cup  is  to  become  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  county  winning  it  two  out  of 
any  three  consecutive  years.  Macon 
County  now  holds  the  cup  through  its 
record  made  in  1927,  the  first  year  of 
the  contest. 


SAYS  AMERICAN  FARMER 

REQUIRES  INFORMATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

also  reacted  to  increase  the  demand  for 
wheat.  The  exportable  surplus  of  our 
three'  important  competitors  is  now  well 
below  the  surplus  at  this  time  last  year." 

Discussing  hogs,  he  said  that  a  decline 
in  holdings  of  sows  in  important  Euro- 
pean countries  is  taking  place,  with  a 
probable  decrease  in  pig  production  this 
year.  The  smaller  European  supplies 
should  result  in  a  more  favorable  Euro- 
pean demand  for  our  cured  pork,  prob- 
ably beginning  late  in  1928,  and  the  de- 
cline in  holdings  of  sows  is  the  result  of 
the  unfavorable  relation  between  feed 
prices  and  hog  prices,  he  said. 

"  Fruit,  also,  is  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  our  export  trade.  In 
1926-27  the  exports  of  fresh,  canned,  and 
dried  fruit  were  valued  at  $128,000,000, 
the  highest  figure  on  record,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  was  almost  three  times 
as  large  as  in  pre-war  years.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  exports  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  about  15  per  cent  of  our  com- 
mercial apple  crop,  10  per  cent  of  our 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  40  per  cent  of 
our  prunes,  and  15  per  cent  of  our  raisins 
are  exported. 

"  The  outlook  for  wool  in  the  imme- 
diate future  appears  favorable.  Stocks 
abroad  are  light,  and  present  conditions 
do  not  point  to  any  considerable  increase 
over  last  year  in  the  world  production 
of  wool  during  the  present  year.  The 
drouth  which  has  prevailed  in  Australia 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  somewhat 
alleviated,  but  it  will  take  some  time  for 
that  country  to  recover  from  the  effect 
of  the  unfavorable  grazing  conditions. 

"Although  flaxseed  production  in  the 
principal  countries  in  1927-28  was  17 
per  cent  above  the  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  appears  now  that  when 
our  1928  crop  goes  to  market  world  sup- 
plies will  not  be  materially  larger  than 
they  were  last  year.  Stocks  of  flax  in 
tbe  United  States  are  rapidly  moving  into 
consumption  and  are  but  little  above  last 
year  in  size,  in  spite  of  the  38  per  cent 
increase  in  our  production. 

"  It  appears  that  our  dairymen  have 
now  the  best  market  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  just  this  situation  that  invites  and 
stimulates  foreign  competition  on  our 
home  markets.  Our  customary  concern, 
at  least  since  the  Civil  War,  has  been 
with  the  market  abroad  for  an  exportable 
surplus,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  we  can  no  longer 
think  in  those  terms.  So  gradually  and 
steadily  as  to  indicate  an  unmistakable 
trend,  production  of  dairy  products  in 
this  country  is  falling  behind  consumption 
and  our  exports  of  dairy  products  have 
given  place  to  imports. 

"  Prosperity  in  American  agriculture 
will  call  for  close  adjustments  in  our 
production  and  marketing  programs  to 
meet  the  changing  world  situation.  A 
sound  basis  for  such  programs  would  re- 
quire a  constant  flow  of  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  development  of  competition  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  markets  and  on 
the  capacity  and  preferences  ef  foreign 
markets.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  its  own  offices 
abroad,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  has 


made  a  beginning  in  fulfilling  this  need, 
but  greater  facilities  will  be  required  if 
an  adequate  service  is  to  be  rendered  to 
American  farmers." 


DAIRY  PEOPLE  PAY  ANNUAL  VISIT 

More  than  85  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry  visited 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
Washington  on  May  8  and  9.  The  event 
was  the  third  annual  visitation  of  people 
of  organized  dairy  industries  of  the 
United  States,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  work 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
in  the  interest  of  the  better  production 
and  marketing  of  the  dairy  products 
produced  in  this  country.  The  visitors 
spent  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  where 
Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap  greeted  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary.  Lloyd  S. 
Tenny,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  addressed  them  on  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  work  of  that 
bureau  as  it  relates  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Roy  C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  out- 
lined the  dairy  research  work  which  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
doing  and  indicated  the  practical  value 
of  this  work.  Chris  L.  Christensen,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing,  discussed  the  activities  of  his 
division  in  so  far  as  dairy  products  are 
concerned.  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  economic  information, 
described  the  market  information  serv- 
ices that  are  rendered  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try by  the  bureau. 

At  noon  the  visitors  were  served  a 
luncheon  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try in  its  laboratories.  The  menu  con- 
sisted of  foods  made  wholly  of  dairy 
products  or  prepared  with  dairy  products 
as  ingredients.  Secretary  Jardine  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap  were  pres- 
ent at  the  luncheon.  After  the  luncheon 
the  visitors  were  conducted  through  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, where  the  work  being  done  on  ice 
cream,  cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  and  along  other  lines  was  explained 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  in  charge  of  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  bureau  and 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  members 
of  the  bureau's  staff.  Elsewhere  in  the 
bureau  the  bureau's  work  on  milk  pro- 
duction, dairy  herds,  bull-association 
work,  feed,  and  management  was  ex- 
plained. The  studies  being  made  by  the 
bureau  on  the  management  of  milk 
plants,  dairy  sanitation,  market  milk, 
and  cream  were  discussed  and  the  en- 
gineering work  of  the  bureau  was  de- 
scribed. On  the  forenoon  of  the  9th  the 
visitors  were  taken  to  the  experiment 
farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  where  the  work  in  breed- 
ing, herd  management,  and  other  lines 
was  explained.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
9th  the  party  joined  the  agricultural 
service  department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  then  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  a 
Washington  hotel.  Mr.  Tenny  was  on 
the  program  of  this  session,  and  discussed 
the  subject,  "  Production  for  Foreign 
Markets." 
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POPULATION  PRESSURE 
ON  FOOD  HELD  REMOTE 


Economist  Believes  United  States  Can 
Maintain  Present  Living  Stand- 
ard for  Long  Time 

Farm  production  in  the  United  States 
in  the  five  years  1922-1926  was  about 
14  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  five  years 
1917-1921,  whereas  population  increased 
less  than  9  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  no- 
table increase  in  agricultural  production 
occurred  despite  a  decline  in  the  area  in 
crops  and  the  number  of  livestock  and 
also  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture.  These  facts  are  cited  by 
Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  in  a  study  of  the 
perennial  problem  of  population  and  land 
resources,  in  which  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  our  population  is  not  likely 
to  press  against  the  limits  of  subsistence 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 

In  some  oriental  countries,  where  pop- 
ulation has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
century,  living  standards  are  low.  In 
North  America  and  most  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, standards  of  living  have  risen  de- 
spite the  rapid  increase  in  population, 
and  Doctor  Baker  thinks  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanical  power  and  application  of 
science  to  agriculture,  and  also  because 
of  the  decreasing  rate  of  gain  in  popu- 
lation, may  escape  any  reduction  in  the 
standard  of  living  indefinitely,  although 
some  minor  changes  in  diet  may  be  nec- 
essary. Our  agricultural  production,  he 
says,  will  probably  continue  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  at  least 
until  the  population  reaches  200,000.000. 

When  Malthus  and  Ricardo  studied 
problems  of  population  and  subsistence 
a  century  or  more  ago,  farmers  knew 
nothing  of  mineral  fertilizers  and  very 
little  of  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
The  outlook  for  increased  yields  per  acre 
or  per  animal  was  unfavorable.  This 
gloomy  prospect  was  obviated  by  phe- 
nomenal technical  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  transportation.  As 
a  result,  Europe's  population  increased 
enormously  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, without  producing  an  acute  sub- 
sistence problem.  Indeed,  Europe  im- 
proved its  standards  of  living. 

In  the  United  States  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
was  still  more  impressively  demonstrated. 
In  the  last  century  and  a  half  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  has  grown  from  2,500,000 
people  to  about  119.000.000  people,  with 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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FOREST   ENTOMOLOGISTS  USE   PLANE 

Forest  entomologists,  keeping  pace 
with  the  times,  have  found  many  ways 
in  which  the  airplane  can  be  used  in 
dealing  with  forest  insect  problems, 
writes  F.  P.  Keen,  associate  entomologist 
of  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  field  station  of 
the  division  of  forest  insects,  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  The  forest  entomologist  is 
using  the  airplane  to  make  extensive 
surveys  of  large  areas  of  infested  timber, 
and  the  technique  of  making  these  aerial 
surveys  has  been  worked  out  fairly  satis- 
factorily. In  one  type  of  aerial  survey, 
an  aerial  camera,  equipped  with  a  fast 
lens,  a  "  G  "  color  filter,  and  panchroma- 
tic plates,  is  used  for  taking  pictures  of 
sample  plots  of  forest  from  an  altitude 
of  about  5,000  feet.  The  color  filter 
causes  the  yellow  foliage  of  the  dead 
trees  to  stand  out  in  white  in  the  picture 
in  striking  contrasts  to  the  rest  of  the 
trees,  and  the  dead  trees  are  easily 
counted  in  the  picture.  As  a  usual 
thing,  survey  work  can  be  done  from  a 
plane  in  a  few  hours  which  would  re- 
quire weeks  to  do  working  on  the 
ground.  One  of  the  finest  features  of 
the  air  method,  says  Mr.  Keen,  is  the 
general  picture  one  gets  of  the  situation 
as  a  whole.  The  relative  intensity  and 
distribution  of  the  infestation  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  area  is  very  striking  and 
impressive,  and  when  an  area  has  been 
seen  from  the  air  one  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  nothing  has  been 
missed  and  that  his  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion is  a  comprehensive  one,  he  says. 


AMENDED  WELCH  BILL 
IS  PASSED  BY  SENATE 


Measure  Now  Provides  for  Salary  In- 
creases   Without    Changing 
Relative  Positions 

The  amended  Smoot-Welch  salary  bill 
to  raise  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  May  16  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  0.  The  bill  (H.  R.  6518), 
as  passed,  contained  a  number  of  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  whereby  certain 
increases  not  originally  allowed  for  are 
included.  In  its  amended  form  the  bill 
was  referred  back  to  the  House. 

A  report  submitted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  amendments.  The  House 
bill  reduced  the  number  of  "  steps "  in 
various  grades  of  the  service.  Believing 
such  action  would  create  confusion  and 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


TRAINED  ECONOMISTS 
NEED  OF  EXTENSION 


Subject   Matter   on   Economics    Should 
Enter  Into  All  Programs  of  Ag- 
ricultural Development 

The  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Policy  of  Extension  Directors,  which 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  April  11  and 
12,  has  submitted  a  report  based  on  the 
discussions  at  that  meeting.  This  report 
emphasizes  the  vital  importance  of  eco- 
nomic information,  including  that  bear- 
ing on  outlook,  price  trends,  intentions 
to  plant,  and  market  information.  The 
extension  of  such  information  is  threat- 
ened by  opposition,  due  to  misunder- 
standing and  propaganda  carried  on  by 
interests  which  profit  by  keeping  farm- 
ers ignorant  of  crop  and  market  condi- 
tions, the  committee  reports.  The  de- 
cision of  the  bureau  and  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  to  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  economic  information 
merits  approval  and  the  cooperation  of 
State  forces,  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. Closer  relations  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  bureau,  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  and  the 
departments  in  the  various  States.  Sub- 
ject matter  on  economics  should  enter 
into  all  programs  of  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

To  meet  the  need  for  extension  work  in 
economics,  the  committee  recommends 
the  following  adjustments :  An  increase 
of  trained  personnel  in  extension  eco- 
nomics in  the  States.  Subject  matter 
specialists  in  various  lines  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  handle  economic  in- 
formation relating  to  their  special  topics. 
Supervisors  and  county  agents  should 
place  added  emphasis  on  economic  fac- 
tors. Departments  of  economics  in  the 
colleges  should  train  men  for  this  sendee. 
There  is  need  for  a  strong  research  pro- 
gram in  economics  in  the  States. 

The  committee  believes  the  bureau 
could  aid  the  States  by  helping  to  outline 
and  coordinate  work  in  the  economic 
field.  It  is  important  that  farm  manage- 
ment and  cooperative  marketing  projects 
be  further  strengthened  and  developed 
and  that  extension  agencies  keep  in  touch 
with  the  bureau  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
finance,  land  utilization,  grading  and 
standardization,  farm  population,  and 
rural  life.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
next  session  of  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  research,  teaching,  and  extension  in 
agricultural  economics. 
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SHEEP  INDUSTRY  TO-DAY 
MOSTLY  ON  LAMB  BASIS 


Feeders  in  Middle  West  Play  Important 

Part  in  Distributing  Meat  Supply 

Throughout   the   Year 

Although  75  per  cent  of  the  lambs 
raised  in  the  United  States  are  born  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  fresh  lamb 
reaches  the  market  in  steady  supply 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  fact  that  little  of 
it  reaches  the  status  of  mutton.  Forty 
years  ago  very  little  lamb  was  obtain- 
able. Then  sheep  usually  were  slaugh- 
tered at  from  5  to  8  years  of  age,  after 
considerable  service  in  wool  production. 
To-day,  instead  of  getting  heavy  mutton 
of  uncertain  age  and  flavor  and  carrying 
much  fat  the  consumer  gets  genuine 
lamb  from  animals  ranging  from  4  to 
12  months  old,  mostly  of  mutton-type 
breeds  or  crosses  between  wool  and  mut- 
ton types.  In  other  words,  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  to-day  is  largely  on  a  lamb 
rather  than  a  mutton  basis. 

How  a  steady  market  supply  of  lamb 
is  maintained  despite  the  fact  that  most 
lambs  are  bona  in  the  spring  is  explained 
by  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Some  lambs,  of  course, 
are  born  in.  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
These  begin  to  arrive  on  the  market  in 
the  early  spring,  and  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  genuine  "spring  lamb."  Some 
of  the  extremely  early  ones  get  special 
attention  and  are  marketed  as  hothouse 
lambs.  However,  this  part  of  the  sup- 
ply is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  year's 
total,  the  main  bulk  of  it  coming  from 
the  lambs  born  in  March,  April,  and  May 
which  are  marketed  from  June  to  No- 
vember. About  half  of  the  year's  market 
receipts  reach  market  from  August  to 
November.  If  they  were  all  slaughtered 
immediately  a  year-round  supply  of  lamb 
to  the  consumer  would  be  impossible. 

But  they  are  not  all  slaughtered  im- 
mediately. Fortunately  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  also  for  the  producer,  be- 
cause crowding  of  consumption  depresses 
prices,  many  of  the  lambs  shipped  to 
central  markets  in  the  summer  and  fall 
are  taken  back  to  the  country  to  be  fat- 
tened on  grain,  alfalfa,  etc.  They  are 
returned  to  market  for  slaughter  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  before  the  next 
crop  of  lambs  begins  to  arrive  on  the 
market.  In  this  way  the  lamb  feeders 
in  the  irrigated  districts  of  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  play  a 
considerable  part  in  equalizing  the  move- 
ment of  lamb  into  consumption  through- 
out the  year. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  lamb 
crop  is  raised  in  13  Western  States,  under 
open-range  conditions.  These  lambs  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  westerns."  Cali- 
fornia sends  the  earliest  batches  to  mar- 
ket in  the  spring.  Those  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  usually  arrive  later, 
many  of  them  not  until  fall,  when  they 
are  available  for  the  feeder  for  fatten- 
ing for  winter  and  early  spring  markets. 
Lambs  raised  from  small  farm  flocks  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country  are  usually  sold  for  slaughter 
as  soon  as  they  reach  desirable  weights. 
This  is  because  the  possibility  of  para- 
sitic infestation  makes  them  unsatisfac- 


tory for  fattening  purposes.  In  short, 
the  natural  spreading  of  supplies  from 
various  sections  throughout  the  market- 
ing period  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
sheepman  in  doing  his  marketing  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Lambs  sold  for  slaughter  bring  United 
States  producers  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  inspected 
slaughter,  which  represents  about  500,- 
000,000  pounds  of  meat,  is  consumed  east 
of  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Potomac  River, 
New  York  City  taking  almost  a  third  of 
the  supply.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  sup- 
ply is  consumed  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  remaining  percentage  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.  When 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  South  equals 
that  of  the  East  and  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
sheep  industry  will  have  to  raise  a  great 
many  more  lambs. 


1929  APPROPRIATION  BILL  PASSED 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
providing  funds  for  the  work  of  the 
department  for  the  fiscal  year  1929,  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  May  11  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  President  on 
May  16.  It  carries  a  total  of  $139,138,- 
793.88.  Adding  to  this  $313,239.12  re- 
appropriated  from  unexpended  balances 
of  certain  items  included  in  the  appro- 
priation acts  for  1926  and  1927,  and 
special  appropriations  provided  outside 
the  agricultural  act,  amounting  to  $11,- 
010,500,  brings  the  grand  total  of  funds 
available  for  work  to  be  conducted  and 
administered  by  the  department  during 
the    coming    fiscal    year    to    $150,462,533. 

This  compares  with  a  total  of  $143,- 
565.549  thus  far  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928,  or  an  increase  of  $6,896,984. 
The  latter  figure  includes  an  item  of 
$5,197,294  for  the  reconditioning  and 
restoration  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Kentucky 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods  of 
1927,  and  also  takes  into  consideration 
a   decrease   of   $8S0,000   in   forest   roads 


and  trail  funds  below  the  total  appro- 
priated for  1928,  as  well  as  a  reduction 
of  $340,750  in  the  special  funds  of  the 
Forest  Service  appropriated  from  na- 
tional-forest receipts.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  three  items,  the  net  total 
increase  in  the  bill  for  general  purposes 
is  $2,920,440. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1928  and  1929  will  be  provided  by  the 
eecond  deficiency  bill  to  be  passed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  presenting  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  1929  with  1928  funds.  As 
soon  as  the  second  deficiency  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  a  complete  budget  state- 
ment for  1929,  with  full  details,  will 
appear  in  The  Official  Recobd. 


Regional  conferences  of  cow  testers  of 
dairy-herd-improvement  associations  are 
continuing  to  prove  their  worth  in  cow- 
testing  work,  is  the  opinion  of  J.  B. 
Parker,  associate  dairy  husbandman,  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry.  Mr.  Parker  re- 
cently returned  from  a  field  trip  upon 
which  he  attended  conferences  of  testers 
in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  New  York. 
He  believes  that  such  conferences  are  of 
value  in  that  they  bring  about  free  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  met  and  the 
solutions  of  them,  and  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  working  out  methods  for  develop- 
ing intensive  dairy-improvement  pro- 
grams. 


Ten  cows  and  23  heifers  on  official  test 
at  the  experiment  farm  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  aver- 
aged 48.9  pounds  butterfat  during  April, 
1928.  These  animals  are  purebred  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys.  The  10  cows  aver- 
aged 57.1  pounds  and  the  23  heifers  45.3 
pounds.  The  highest  individual  butter- 
fat  production  was  by  Lady  Colantha 
Watson  Piebe  with  89.5  pounds.  Owlet 
Premier  Jacoba.  a  2  year  old,  ranked  sec- 
ond with  73.7  pounds. 


MILLION  CATTLE  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  IN  MARCH 


Is  Largest  Number  Ever  Given  the  Test  in  a  Single  Month  in  the  History  of  the  Campaign 
Wipe  Gat  Bovine  Tuberculosis 


More  than  1,000,000  cattle  were  given 
the  tuberculin  test  in  the  month  of  March, 
says  a  summary  of  progress  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis  of  livestock  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  cattle  given 
the  test  in  a  single  month  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  against  the  disease. 

The  exact  number  of  animals  tested  was 
1,009,731,  and  out  of  this  number  27,999 
were  found  to  be  tuberculous.  The  report 
gives  results  of  the  testing  work  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  eradication  work  by 
the  department  extending  over  more  than 
10  years  and  is  based  on  testing  opera- 
tions conducted  cooperatively  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials. 

In  spite  of  this  extensive  activity,  the 
demand  for  testing  in  most  States  exceeds 
the  present  facilities.  By  the  end  of 
March  more  than  3.500,000  cattle  were 
still  on  the  waiting  list. 


The  number  of  modified  accredited  coun- 
ties has  reached  the  impressive  total  of 
447.  This  designation  refers  to  counties 
which  have  completed  a  series  of  tuber- 
culin tests  of  all  the  cattle  with  the  re- 
sult that  infection  did  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent 

The  number  of  cattle  in  herds  accred- 
ited by  State  and  Federal  authorities 
as  free  from  tuberculosis  exceed  2,000,000, 
and  the  total  number  of  cattle  under 
supervision  for  the  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease now  exceed  20,500,000.  The  results 
of  the  campaign,  and  particularly  the 
gradual  decline  in  bovine  tuberculosis,  as 
shown  by  a  series  of  surveys,  have  en- 
listed the  active  participation  of  cattle 
owners  in  many  additional  counties. 
Present  indications  point  to  the  continued 
progress  of  tuberculosis  eradication  on  a 
large  scale,  of  which  the  March  report  is 
typical. 
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RECREATION  AN  AID 

TO  EXTENSION  WORK 


Club  Leaders  and  Others  Being  Taught 
Playground  Methods  of  Ameri- 
can Association 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  recreation  side  of  ex- 
tension activities,  but  until  recently 
recreation  has  been  considered  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  employing  leisure 
time  in  an  enjoyable  manner. 

The  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  in  bringing  about  an  understanding 
of  the  constructive  side  of  recreation  from 
the  physical  and  mental  standpoint. 

Through  meetings  arranged  by  the 
State  extension  directors,  the  associa- 
tion's representative,  John  Bradford,  has 
been  introducing  to  leaders  in  extension 
work  detailed  training  in  methods  of 
recreation.  His  work  has  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
volunteer  leadership  in  recreation  work. 

Since  May  1,  1927,  he  has  visited  22 
States  teaching  recreation  methods  to 
representatives  at  these  meetings  from 
35  States  and  3  Canadian  Provinces.  He 
has  attended  State  4-H  camps,  where  he 
has  trained  groups  of  leaders  who  could 
take  the  work  to  their  county  camps  and 
to  their  community  clubs;  county  short 
courses,  where  he  gave  instruction  to 
county  workers  in  principles  of  com- 
munity song  leadership,  technique  of 
game  leadership,  indoor  and  outdoor  ac- 
tive games,  indoor  and  outdoor  quiet 
games,  social  recreation  activities,  and 
source  material  from  which  to  build  pro- 
grams ;  and  institutes  for  the  training  of 
volunteer  lay  workers  and  other  leaders, 
such  as  rural  teachers,  church  workers, 
and  others.  He  has  gone  into  remote 
country  districts  and  has  studied  the  ac- 
tual recreation  needs  of  the  open  country 
districts  at  first-hand. 

In  the  training  classes  he  has  taught 
over  4,000  leaders  so  that  they  may  go 
out  and  teach  these  methods  in  their 
own  communities. 

At  the  institutes  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity who  desired  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  come  and  have  a  good 
time  was  welcome,  and  Mr.  Bradford  has 
in  this  way  introduced  new  play  methods 
to  some  5,400  residents  in  communities 
which  he  has  visited. 


CAMP  RADIO  NIGHT,  JUNE  23 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  asso- 
ciated stations  for  broadcasting  one  of 
the  night  programs  at  the  second  na- 
tional 4-H  club  camp  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  21-26.  Announce- 
ment has  just  been  made  by  the  company 
that  the  hour  assigned  for  this  purpose 
will  be  8  to  9  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time,  June  23.  The  date  first  decided 
upon  was  June  22  but  unexpected  de- 
velopments have  made  it  necessary  to 
change  the  date  to  Saturday,  June  23. 


NEW  FORM  FOR  MAKING  EGG  CASES 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
a  circular  entitled  "  How  to  Make  an  Egg 
Case,"  Roy  C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  Rob  R.  Slocum,  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  have 
devised  an  ingenious  form  to  simplify  the 
farmer's  problem  in  nailing  the  various 
parts  of  an  egg  case  together.  By  the 
use  of  this  form  it  is  expected  that  a  case 
can  be  constructed  in  about  one-third 
the  time  that  otherwise  would  be  re- 
quired. A  drawing  of  the  form  and  a  list 
of  the  material  required  for  its  construc- 
tion will  be  included  in  the  circular. 


PICTURES  PALESTINE'S  CITRUS  CULTURE 

H.  Clark  Powell,  professor  of  horticul- 
ture of  Transvaal  University  College, 
Pretoria,  South  Africa,  who  is  making  a 
world-wide  survey  of  the  possibilities  for 
growing  citrus  fruits  in  the  possessions 
of  the  British  Empire  for  the  Colonial 
Office  at  London,  is  a  visitor  of  the  de- 
partment. Professor  Powell,  who  is  a 
son   of   the   late   G.   Harold   Powell,   for 


many  years  associate  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  left  Pretoria  last  Oc- 
tober and  has  visited  Palestine,  Egypt, 
British  Honduras,  and  has  spent  several 
weeks  at  his  old  home  in  California.  He 
will  spend  the  next  three  months  in  the 
British  West  Indies  and  in  Florida,  and 
later  will  visit  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra 
Leone  in  East  Africa  before  returning  to 
Pretoria  next  February.  In  the  course 
of  his  visit  here  he  showed  a  motion  pic- 
ture of  citrus  growing  in  Palestine  at  the 
department  motion-picture  laboratory. 


S¥/EDISH  SCIENTIST  VISITS  FORESTERS 

Dr.  Elias  Melin,  soil  botanist  of  the 
Swedish  College  of  Forestry,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  spent  several  days  at  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice obtaining  information  on  the  organi- 
zation and  projects  under  way  at  the 
regional  forest  experiment  stations. 
Doctor  Melin  has  visited  several  of  the 
forest  experiment  stations  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 
He  spent  several  months  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity working  with  Doctors  Lipman 
and  Waksman  on  soil  problems. 


PEOPLE  LEAVE  AGRICULTURE  IN  GOOD  YEARS  AND  BAD 


Galpin  Says  the  Movement  of  Population  from  Farms  May  Be  Expected  to  Continue  Until  the 
Country  Is  as  Good  a  Place  to  Live  in  as  the  City 


Farm  population  in  the  United  States 
began  to  decrease  long  before  the  recent 
agricultural  depression,  and  in  some 
States  it  began  to  decrease  during  an 
era  of  great  agricultural  prosperity,  says 
Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  economist  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  farm  population  and  rural 
life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  decrease  in  farm  population,  Doctor 
Galpin  says,  was  accentuated  by  the  re- 
cent agricultural  depression,  but  the  rec- 
ords show  that  farm  population  de- 
creased in  some  States  40  years  ago,  in 
other  States  30  years  ago,  in  still  other 
States  20  and  10  years  ago.  Farm  popu- 
lation has  decreased  in  good  years  and 
in  bad,  he  says. 

Records  indicate  that  from  1900  to 
1910  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in 
farm  population  in  strong  agricultural 
States  in  the  Mid- West,  such  as  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 
This  decrease,  Doctor  Galpin  says,  coin- 
cides with  an  era  of  great  agricultural 
prosperity  and  a  still  rising  tide  of  farm 
tenancy  on  the  best  lands  in  these  States. 

"  The  most  general  social  phenomena 
paralleling  the  State  decreases  in  farm 
population,"  he  says,  "  are  the  growth  of 
industry,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the 
evolution  of  growing  towns  into  growing 
cities.  The  States  which,  in  common 
parlance,  have  become  '  industrial  States,' 
having  passed  from  the  columns  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  value  to  the  in- 
dustrial columns,  are  the  ones  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  the  farm  population 
had  been  suffering  an  actual  decrease 
decade  by  decade  prior  to  the  postwar 
depression. 

"The  continued  adoption  of  machines 
and  science  in  agriculture,  with  practi- 
cally no  outlet  in  new  agricultural  proc- 
esses  for  the   agricultural   workers   dis- 


placed, is  another  coinciding  socio-eco- 
nomic fact.  The  mechanization  of  city 
industry  is  always  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  enough  newly  stimulated  indus- 
tries or  processes  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  unemployment  caused  by  mechaniza- 
tion ;  but  in  agriculture,  as  such,  there 
is  little  hope  of  new  processes  following 
tractors,  gang  plows,  combines,  milking 
machines,  planters,  and  the  like. 

"  Loss  of  farm  population,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  expected  to  continue  until  the 
urban  demand  for  food  and  fiber  has 
overtaken  the  growing  efficiency  of  farm- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration from  the  point  of  view  of  agri- 
culture is  whether  the  constant  losses  of 
farm  population  are  from  the  classes  of 
good  farmers  or  poor.  Farm  leadership 
has  always  lost  in  times  of  prosperity  for 
farmers  as  well  as  in  times  of  adversity, 
and  farm  leadership  will  continue  to 
lose,  in  good  times  and  in  bad,  until  the 
country  is  as  good  a  place  to  live  in  as 
the  city. 

"  The  '  master  farmer '  and  '  master 
farm  home-maker '  movement  is  just  now 
a  force  tending  to  stop  the  leakage  of 
good  farmers  to  cities,  because  the  bases 
of  good  citizenship  in  country  life  are 
stressed  equally  with  good  farm  practice 
in  the  selection  of  master  farmers  and 
home  makers.  Country  communities  can 
absorb  their  share  of  the  inefficient 
workers  of  the  Nation  far  better  than 
they  can  afford  to  lose  to  cities  any  ma- 
terial for  the  making  of  master  farmers." 

If  excessive  depopulation  of  agricul- 
tural communities  is  to  be  prevented, 
these  communities  must  have  better 
health  facilities,  better  secondary  edu- 
cation institutions  including  libraries 
and  clubs,  as  well  as  better  economic 
conditions,  says  Doctor  Galpin. 
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L.  R.  EXDER EDITOR 


DELEGATES  GUESTS  AT  BANQUET 

Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Dairy  Federation  on  May  8  at 
a  hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of 
the  official  delegates  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Eighth  International  Dairy  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  be  held  in  Great 
Britain,  at  London,  Reading,  and  Edin- 
burgh, June  26  to  July  12,  inclusive.  He 
spoke  on  the  subject  "American  scientific 
contributions  to  the  congress."  The  ban- 
quet was  held  primarily  for  discussion  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  delega- 
tion's participation  in  the  congress. 


TO  ATTEND  WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

Four  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
department  are  among  the  24  United 
States  delegates  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  the  Fourth  World's  Dairy 
Congress  which  will  meet  in  London. 
England,  June  26-July  16.  Assistant 
Secretary  Dunlap  is  chairman  of  the 
delegation.  The  others  from  the  depart- 
ment who  will  attend  are :  Roy  C.  Potts, 
in  charge,  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  in  charge, 
dairy  research  laboratories,  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Meigs,  physiologist,  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dusty. 


UNCLE  SAM  CHAMPION  WOOD  USER 

More  wood  is  used  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  As  much 
saw  timber  is  consumed  in  this  country 
as  in  all  other  countries  combined.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  it 
has  35  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage. 
and  for  transportation  facilities  alone 
as  much  timber  per  person  is  used  in 
this  country  as  is  required  for  all  pur- 
poses in  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ger- 
many.    This     country     consumes     more 


paper,  most  of  which  is  made  from  wood 
pulp,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. Although  from  time  to  time  sub- 
stitutes are  found  that  take  the  place  of 
wood,  new  uses  for  it  are  constantly  de- 
veloping. Newsprint  paper,  automobiles, 
phonographs,  radio  cabinets,  and  many 
other  articles  which  require  wood  for 
their  manufacture  have  all  come  into 
wide  use  within  comparatively  recent 
years. 


DR.  J.  A.  LE  CLERC  JOINS  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  J.  A.  LeClerc,  grain  specialist  in 
the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  accepted  appointment 
in  the  food  research  division  of  the  chem- 
ical and  technological  research  unit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  As 
chemist  in  charge  of  research  work  in 
cereal  chemisrry,  Doctor  LeClerc  will  in- 
vestigate the  baking  quality  of  wheat 
flour  and  other  cereal  products  as  af- 
fected by  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  grain.  He  will  also  investigate  and 
correlate  the  effect  of  environment  on 
the  vitamin  and  other  nutritional  factors 
of  cereals  and  grains.  A  portion  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted  to  investigating  mill 
by-products  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing better  and  more  efficient  utilization 
of  farm  products.  An  important  new 
line  of  work  will  consist  in  acquainting 
American  exporters  of  cereal  and  other 
food  products  with  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  goods  sold  in  competition 
with  their  own  in  foreign  countries. 

Doctor  LeClerc  is  well  qualified  by 
training  and  extended  experience  to  un- 
dertake these  important  research  prob- 
lems. After  graduating  from  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1895,  he  gained 
experience  in  plant  chemistry  and  physi- 
oloy  as  assistant  chemist  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  1903  he  received 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Halle-Wittenberg,  Germany.  Entering 
the  bureau  of  chemistry  of  this  depart- 
ment the  same  year,  he  specialized  in 
milling  and  baking  studies  and  in  inves- 
tigations of  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  soil, 
and  environment  on  the  composition  of 
cereals.  He  resigned  in  1919  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Miner-Hillard  Co.. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  research  concerning  the  utilization  of 
corn  products.  In  1921  he  was  appointed 
a  trade  commissioner  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  study  the  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  in  Europe  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  milled  products.  Since 
1922  Doctor  LeClerc  has  been  in  charge 
of  studies  relating  to  international  trade 
in,  and  consumption  throughout  the 
world  of,  grain  products  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


White  grubs  injure  corn  and  also  gar- 
den crops.  Fifty-seven  kinds  of  birds 
feed  on  either  the  grub  or  the  adult  form 
known  as  May  beetles.  Nighthawks. 
chuckwill's-widows,  crows,  and  screech 
owls  feed  voraciously  on  the  adults,  and 
crows,  crow  blackbirds,  and  robins  favor 
the  grubs.  The  nighthawk,  or  bull-bat, 
has  been  persecuted  by  wanton  shooting 
for  target  practice  but  scientific  studies 
of  the  feeding  habits  of  this  bird  show 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  birds 
and  deserves  the  strictest  protection. 


Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Preparation  of  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Memorandum  No.  580 — Mat  8,  1928. — 
Section  1.  All  previons  orders  and  regulations 
governing  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  monthly  crop  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  hereby  revoked,  and  the 
following  regulations  shall  be  effective  here- 
after, subject  to  amendment  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  monthly  crop  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hereinafter  called 
the  department,  shall  be  prepared  by  tbe  crop 
reporting  board  of  the  department,  hereinafter 
called  the  board,  consisting  of  the  chairman 
and  five  or  more  additional  members,  and 
shall  be  officially  approved  by  the  Secretary 
(or  Acting  Secretary)  of  Agriculture  before 
being  issued  or  published. 

Sec.  3.  The  administrative  officer  in  charge 
(or  acting  in  charge)  of  the  division  of  crop 
and  livestock  estimates  (hereinafter  called  the 
division),  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics (hereinafter  called  the  bureau),  shall 
be  the  chairman  (or  acting  chairman )  of  the 
board  (hereinafter  called  the  chairman),  un- 
less some  other  officer  of  the  department  shall 
be  so  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  from  the  professional 
staff  of  the  division  in  Washington,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  selected 
by  the  chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  chief  of  the  bureau,  from  the  professional 
staff  of  the  division  in  Washington  and  from 
the  professional  staff  of  the  division  in  charge 
of  field  offices  of  the  division  :  Provided,  That 
when  preparing  the  monthly  reports  for  corn, 
wheat,  or  oats,  two  or  more  members  shall  be 
selected  from  the  professional  staff  in  charge 
of  field  offices :  And  provided  further,  That 
when  preparing  the  monthly  reports  for  cot- 
ton, not  less  than  three  members  shall  be 
selected  from  the  professional  staff  in  charge 
of  field  offices,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  May 

3,  1924    (43  Stat.  L.  115). 
Sec.  4.  The  chairman  shall  before  the  first 

of  December  each  year,  prepare  a  schedule  of 
crop  reports,  which  shall  include  the  monthly 
crop  reports,  for  the  following  year  showing 
the  character  of  the  reports  and  the  dates 
and  hours  of  publication.  This  schedule 
of  reports  shall  be  effective  when  approved  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  may  be 
amended  by  him  at  any  time. 

Sec.  o.  The  contents,  and  every  part  of  the 
contents  of  each  and  every  report  provided 
for  in  the  previous  section,  and  the  informa- 
tion and  every  part  of  the  information  utilized 
in  the  preparation  of  each  and  every  such 
report,  shall  be  withheld  from  publication 
until  the  time  provided  for  the  publication  of 
the  report  by  the  above  section  or  such 
amendments  thereto  as  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time  :  Provided.  That  when  officially 
requested  by  a  State  agency  cooperating  under 
agreement  with  the  bureau  in  gathering  crop 
and  livestock  statistics,  the  details  of  the 
monthly  crop  reports  for  individual  States 
may  be  withheld  for  these  States  from  publi- 
cation on  the  dates  specified  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  monthly  crop  reports  and  may  be 
published  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
in  advance,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the 
10th  of  the  month  :  And  provided  further,  That 
the  board  may  notify  officers  in  charge  of 
field  offices  of  the  division  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  for  the  United  States, 
of  the  details  of  the  reports  for  individual 
States. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  or  persons  other  than 
members  of  the  board  and  other  employees 
actually  engased  in  the  preparation  of  the 
reports  provided  for  in  section  4  shall  have 
access  to  any  report,  or  to  the  data  used  in 
the  preparation  of  any  report,  in  advance  of 
its  publication,  unless  such  other  person  or 
persons  are  actually  in  the  board  rooms  on 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  such  reports  after 
the  doors  are  locked  as  provided  in  section 
14  herein.  No  member  of  the  board  or  other 
employees  engaged  in  the  nreparation  of  re- 
ports shall,  before  the  publication  of  any  re- 
port provided  for  herein,  willfully  impart  any 
information  contained  therein  or  any  part 
thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person 
not  entitled  under  the  law  and  rules  of  the 
department  to  receive  the  same.      (Act  March 

4,  1909,    35    Stat.    1111.)      The    board    may 
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under  this  regulation  notify  officers  in  charge 
of  field  offices  of  the  division,  in  advance  of 
publication,  of  changes  made  by  it  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  such  officers 
for  nonspeculative  items  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7  herein. 

Sec.  7.  Data  used  by  the  board  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  monthly  crop  reports  shall  be 
considered  as  of  two  classes. 

(a)  Speculative  data,  which  are  defined  to 
be  data  relating  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  cot- 
ton, the  assembling  and  collating  of  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  enable  any  member, 
members,  or  assistants  of  the  board  to  ap- 
proximately anticipate  the  board's  forthcom- 
ing report  on  the  condition,  yield,  probable 
production,  or  stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or 
cotton  for  the  United  States.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  regulation  speculative  data  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  above  data  for : 

(1)  Corn  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Michigan,  and  Oklahoma. 

(2)  Winter  wheat  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Texas,  Michigan, 
Oregon,  Colorado,  California,  Iowa,  and  Idaho. 

(3)  Spring  wheat  in  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

(4)  Oats  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  North 
Dakota,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Texas,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  New  York,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

(5)  Cotton  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

(6)  Any  other  data,  than  specified  above, 
which  the  chairman  shall  define  as  specula- 
tive. 

(o)  Nonspeculative  data,  which  are  defined 
to  be  data  other  than  speculative  data  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  may  be  at  all  times 
forwarded  directly  to  the  board  by  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  field  offices  of  the 
division. 

Sec.  8.  Speculative  data  collected  by  the 
Washington  office  of  the  division  shall  be 
tabulated  in  the  tabulating  and  computing 
section  of  that  division  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  individual  reports  shall  be  assem- 
bled and  listed  by  crop-reporting  districts. 

(6)  A  summary  shall  be  made  of  the  dis- 
trict data  specified  in  section  8  (a)  above  for 
approximately  one-half  of  the  districts,  for 
each  State  and  each  such  summary  forwarded 
at  once  by  the  officer  in  charge,  or  acting  in 
charge,  of  the  tabulating  and  computing  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a 
sealed  envelope  marked  "  Special  A."  A  sepa- 
rate summary  of  the  data  for  the  remaining 
districts  shall  be  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

(c)  No  other  summary  of  the  above  data 
shall  be  made  prior  to  the  time  that  the  board 
meets  behind  locked  doors  to  prepare  the 
report. 

Sec.  9.  Speculative  data  collected  by  the 
field  offices  of  the  division  shall  be  summar- 
ized in  the  field  offices,  which  summary,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  each  such  office,  shall  be  transmitted 
by  mail  or  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. When  transmitted  by  mail,  the  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  shall  be  forwarded 
in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "  Special  A." 
When  transmitted  by  telegraph,  the  summary 
and  recommendations  shall  be  forwarded  in  a 
secret  code  provided  by  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

Sec.  10.  The  officer  in  charge,  or  acting  in 
charge,  of  the  department  telegraph  office 
shall  place  each  telegram  received  by  him 
containing  speculative  crop-report  data  in  a 
sealed  envelope  marked  "  Special  A"  and  de- 
liver such  envelope  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  11.  All  "  Special  A"  envelopes  contain- 
ing speculative  crop-report  data  received  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
immediately  upon  receipt  and  without  break- 
ing the  seals  thereof,  be  placed  in  the  locked 
box  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture provided  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  12.  Immediately  preceding  the  conven- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  day  a  report  is  to  be 
published,  the  locked  box  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  containing  the  "  Spe- 
cial A"  envelopes  shall  be  opened  and  the 
"  Special  A"  envelopes  removed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  chairman,  one 
other  member  of  the  board,  and  a  special 
guard  provided  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  chairman  and  other 
member  of  the  board,  accompanied  by  the 
guard,  shall  then  proceed  directly  to  the 
board  rooms. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  rooms  shall  consist 
of   the   board   room   proper   and   all   adjacent 


AUTOMOBILE  WIDENS  LIBRARY'S  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE 


Is  Used  in  Various  Parts  of  Use  Country  to  Distribute  Books  in  Rural  Communities  Which  Are 
Not  Within  Easy  Reach  of  City  or  Town  Libraries 


Book  automobiles  have  made  books 
available  to  rural  communities  not  within 
easy  reach  of  city  or  town  libraries. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  about 
409,000  country  people,  living  outside  of 
Los  Angeles  and  15  other  cities  having 
libraries,  are  supplied  with  books  from 
the  county  library.  Two  book  automo- 
biles make  daily  trips,  averaging  100 
miles  each,  between  the  central  library 
and  more  than  300  branches  located  in 
communities  and  schools.  These  automo- 
biles have  covered,  delivery-type  bodies 
containing  shelves  for  several  hundred 
books  and  are  usually  driven  by  a  libra- 
rian. The  most  distant  branch  is  116 
miles  from  the  central  library. 

In  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  the  county 
library  has  a  staff  of  four  people  and 
a    central   building,    with    135   branches 


in  stores,  grange  halls,  and  farm  homes. 
This  library  distributes  by  book  auto- 
mobile not  only  books,  but  pictures, 
films,  and  phonographic  records.  At  each 
branch  the  number  of  books  varies  from 
50  to  1,000,  exchangeable  monthly. 

In  Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  which  has 
a  population  of  only  41,511,  about  600 
books  are  distributed  daily  to  various 
branches  in  the  county.  This  library 
service  is  maintained  by  a  contract  with 
the  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  library  at  $4,000 
a  year. 

There  are  several  hundred  county  li- 
braries of  various  kinds  in  the  United 
States,  most,  of  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  popular  vote.  Some  are  main- 
tained through  their  connection  with  a 
city  library  in  the  same  county  and  some 
are  separate  county  libraries  supported 
by  a  small  county  tax. 


rooms  occupied  during  the  session  of  the  board 
by  clerks,  stenographers,  and  others  engaged 
in  assisting  the  board  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report. 

Sec  14.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
chairman,  other  member  of  the  board,  and 
guard,  with  the  sealed  "  Special  A"  envelopes, 
the  secretary,  or  acting  secretary,  of  the  board 
shall  have  caused  all  windows  in  the  board 
rooms  to  be  sealed  in  such  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  persons  within 
the  board  rooms  and  persons  outside,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  department's  branch 
telephone  exchange  shall  have  caused  to  be 
disconnected  all  telephones,  buzzers,  and  simi- 
lar means  of  communication  from  the  board 
rooms.  Immediately  after  the  entrance  of 
the  chairman  and  other  member  of  the  board 
into  the  board  rooms,  with  the  sealed  "  Special 
A"  envelopes,  the  guard  shall  lock  all  doors 
leading  from  the  board  rooms,  and  remain  on 
watch  until  the  report  is  released.  While  on 
watch  the  guard  shall  not  permit  any  oral 
communication  between  persons  within  the 
board  rooms  and  persons  outside,  and  shall 
unlock  the  door  only  to  permit : 

(a)  The  entrance  of — 

(1)  The  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(2)  The  chief  or  assistant  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

(3)  Other  officers  or  employees  of  the  de- 
partment having  written  permission  from  the 
chairman. 

(4)  All  employees  of  the  division,  whose 
presence  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report. 

(5)  All  other  persons  having  written 
authority  from  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  from  the  chief  or  act- 
ing chief  of  the  bureau. 

(b)  The  delivery  of  mail,  telegrams,  writ- 
ten communications  or  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  board. 

(0)  The  departure  of — 

(1)  The  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  chairman  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  at  the  time  by  the 
chairman  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding,  under 
guard,  to  the  room  provided  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report. 

(2)  Any  person  in  the  case  of  extreme 
emergency,  in  which  event  a  member  of  the 
guard  shall  accompany  and  remain  with  such 
person   until   the  publication   of  the   report. 

(3)  All  persons  in  case  of  fire. 

Sec.  15.  No  one  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  making  private  crop  forecasts  or  esti- 
mates or  who  is  acting  as  a  crop  observer 
for  either  himself  or  for  any  other  individual, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  board  rooms,  while  the  board  is 
in  session. 

Sec.  16.  Upon  the  completion  of  any  re- 
port provided  for  in  section  4  of  these  regu- 
lations, a  copy  of  it  must  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  each  member  of  the  board,  and 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  or  Act- 


ing Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  it  is  published.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  maintain  a  file  of  the  signed 
copies  of  the  reports.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  provide  copies  of  the  approved 
report,  and  accompanied  by  not  less  than 
two  other  persons,  shall  take  these  copies 
from  the  board  rooms  to  the  publication  room 
before  the  time  specified  for  the  publication 
of  the  report. 

Sec.  17.  The  officer  in  charge,  or  acting  in 
charge,  of  the  department's  telegraph  office, 
shall  act  as  release  officer  and  shall  provide 
in  the  publication  room  suitable  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities  for  all  persons  desiring 
such  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  the 
report  upon  its  publication. 

Sec.  18.  Upon  the  arrival  in  the  publica- 
tion room  of  the  chairman  and  persons  ac- 
companying him,  the  release  officer  shall  cause 
all  persons  other  than  the  chairman  and 
persons  accompanying  him  to  remain  within 
a  prescribed  area  until  the  publication  of  the 
report,  the  limits  of  which  area  shall  be  not 
less  than  6  feet  from  the  telephones,  tele- 
graph instruments,  and  tables  or  shelves  pro- 
vided for  distribution  of  copies  of  the  report. 
The  chairman  shall  then  place  one  copy  of 
the  report,  face  down,  beside  each  telephone 
and  telegraph  instrument,  and  additional 
copies,  face  down,  upon  the  tables  or  shelves 
provided  for  tbat  purpose.  At  the  exact  time 
provided  for  the  publication  of  each  report, 
the  release  officer  shall  inform  those  present 
that  the  report  is  published  and  permit  access 
to  the  copies  of  the  report.  The  release 
officer  shall  then  notify  the  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  board  rooms  that  the  report  has  been 
published,  and  the  guard  thereupon  shall  un- 
lock the  doors. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  event  that  the  report  should 
not  be  completed  and  approved  for  publica- 
tion at  the  designated  time,  the  chairman 
shall,  within  10  minutes  of  the  time  desig- 
nated for  the  publication  of  the  report,  notify 
the  guard  of  the  time  when  the  report  will  be 
ready  for  publication.  The  guard  will  im- 
mediately notify  the  release  officer,  who,  in 
turn,  will  notify  all  persons  present  in  the 
publication  room  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  report. 

Sec.  20.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  de- 
liver a  copy  of  these  regulations,  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  of  reports  provided  for  in  section 
4  of  these  regulations,  copies  of  such  amend- 
ments thereto  as  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  copies  of  sections  123  and  124  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1110), 
to  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  division, 
to  each  person  authorized  in  sections  5  and 
6  of  these  regulations  to  receive  crop-report 
data  in  advance  of  publication,  and  to  each 
other  person  admitted  to  the  board  rooms  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  any  report  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  these  regulations,  and  take 
his  receipt  for  each  such  copy. 

Sec.  21.  These  regulations  may  be  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 
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AMENDED  WELCH  BILL 

IS  PASSED  BY  SENATE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

cause  dissatisfaction,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended retaining  the  same  number  of 
steps  that  the  present  law  provides  for 
in  all  the  lower  grades  up  to  and  in- 
eluding  grade  10  in  the  clerical,  admin- 
istrative, and  fiscal  service.  It  also 
recommended  an  increase  of  5  cents  an 
hour  for  charwomen,  and  5  cents  an  hour 
for  grades  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  clerical- 
mechanical  service.  The  increases  pro- 
vided for,  said  the  committee  report,  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  9  per  cent  of 
the  present  pay  schedule.  They  are  uni- 
form and  accomplished  without  change 
in  relative  positions. 

"  The  Senate  amendments,"  said  the 
committee  report,  "  would  make  manda- 
tory an  increase  to  138,000  employees  of 
only  $20,101,080.  If  the  law  were  ad- 
ministered as  it  has  been,  the  above 
figure  would  cover  the  increase.  The 
law  limits  promotions  to  the  average  of 
the  grade  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation.  The  promotions  have 
always  been  held  below  the  possible 
average  by  the  appropriation." 

Representative  Morrow,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  13669) 
to  amend  the  tariff  act  of  1922  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  tariff  on  hides  of  cattle. 
It  would  impose  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  raw  or  uncured  cattle 
hides,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled. 
On  export  leather  made  from  imported 
hides,  a  drawback  equal  to  the  duty 
would  be  allowed. 

In  a  bill  (S.  4386)  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Tydings  of  Maryland,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  praetices  of  chain- 
store  organizations  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  merchandise,  and  to  submit  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  any  such  practices 
constitute  a  violation  of  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

Authority  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  acquire  a  coast-to-coast 
railroad  system  and  to  provide  for  its 
operation  would  be  given  in  a  bill  (S. 
4460)  which  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Brookhart.  of  Iowa.  It  directs  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ac- 
quire the  requisite  rail  properties  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation.  A  Federal  rail- 
road fund  would  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mission, and  bond  issues  would  finance 
the  purchase  of  transportation  facilities. 

Provision  for  the  survey  of  a  route  for 
the  construction  of  a  highway  connect- 
ing certain  places  associated  with  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  made  in  a 
bill  (H.  R.  13751)  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Rathbone,  of  Illinois. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

SENATE 

S.  4407.  Fess  (Idaho).  To  amend  the  act 
establishing  standard  grades   of  naval  stores. 

S.  4411.  Smith  (Illinois).  To  amend  the 
cotton  futures  act  hy  providing  for  the  de- 
livery of  cotton  tendered  on  futures  contracts 
at  certain  designated  spot-cotton  markets,  etc. 

S.  4409.  Reed  (Pennsylvania).  To  extend 
in  the  foreign  field  the  work  now  done  by  the 
United    Ststes   Department    of   Labor. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  13750.  White  (Maine).  To  amend 
laws  relating  to  radio  communication  by  ocean 
steamers. 

H.  R.  1364G.  Vinson  (Georgia).  For  the 
regulation  of  cotton  futures  exchanges. 


H.  R.  13649.  Smith  (Idaho).  To  suppress 
unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishables. 

H.  R.  13668.  Hawley  (Oregon).  To  adjust 
the  boundary  of  the  Siuslaw  National  For- 
est in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

H.  R.  13621.  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  (Ohio).  To 
authorize  preparation  of  supplements  to  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  with  per- 
fecting amendments. 

H.  R.  13596.  Hope  (Kansas).  To  amend  the 
packers  and  stockyards  act. 


EXTENSION  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 

What  information  is  necessary  in  de- 
termining what  the  outstanding  exten- 
sion problem  in  production  and  market- 
ing is  and  how  is  this  information 
obtained?  This  question  was  discussed 
at  an  extension  conference  of  subject- 
matter  specialists  in  Washington  re- 
cently. The  conference,  presided  over  by 
A.  B.  Graham,  in  charge  of  the  subject- 
matter  division  of  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  considered  the 
matter  of  methods  of  bringing  the  better 
farm  practices  to  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  The  question  of  determining 
the  outstanding  extension  problem  in 
production  and  marketing  was  discussed 
in  relation  to  several  particular  counties 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
connection  with  one  particular  product- — 
the  principal  product  of  the  county.  The 
products  considered  were  potatoes,  cot- 
ton, and  cattle.  Those  who  participated 
in  the  conference  were :  C.  P.  Close,  ex- 
tension horticulturist ;  B.  B.  Derrick, 
extension  specialist  in  cooperative  mar- 
keting; Eugene  Merritt,  field  agent, 
Western  States ;  F.  C.  Meier,  extension 
plant  pathologist ;  Gertrude  Warren, 
club  organization  specialist ;  C.  L.  Cham- 
bers, field  agent,  Southern  States ;  O.  S. 
Fisher,  extension  agronomist ;  G.  H.  Col- 
lingwood,  extension  forester ;  H.  L. 
Shrader,  extension  poultry  husbandry- 
man  ;  H.  M.  Dixon,  extension  farm  econo- 
mist ;  C.  D.  Lowe,  extension  animal  hus- 
bandryman;  and  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  field 
agent,  Eastern  States. 


POPULATION  PRESSURE 

ON  FOOD  HELD  REMOTE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

an  unparalleled  accompanying  increase 
in  wealth.  Nowhere  has  population  in- 
creased faster  than  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  150  years.  Yet  farm  produc- 
tion, taking  the  period  as  a  whole,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. It  fell  behind  for  a  time  after 
1900,  but  since  the  World  War  produc- 
tion has  again  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population. 

In  the  last  few  years,  American  agri- 
culture, according  to  Doctor  Baker,  has 
been  conspicuously  efficient  in  milk  and 
meat  production.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  increase  in  the  agricultural  output 
since  the  war  is  assignable  to  an  increase 
in  animal  products.  In  the  five  years 
1922-1926,  crop  production  per  unit  of 
labor  available  increased  from  7  to  11  per 
cent  over  the  average  for  the  five  years 
1917-1921.  These  figures,  moreover,  do 
not  indicate  the  full  increased  efficiency, 
because  much  labor  formerly  devoted  to 
raising  field  crops  has  been  diverted  to 
the  animal  industries,  where  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  increase  in  output  already 
mentioned.      Total    agricultural    produc- 


tion per  unit  of  labor  engaged  increased 
about  18  per  cent  between  these  two 
periods. 

Oriental  experience  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  United  States. 
China's  population  increased  from  about 
120,000,000  in  1750  to  possibly  440.000,000 
in  1923,  without  any  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  agricultural  technique.  China's 
crop  yields  per  acre,  except  in  the  case 
of  rice,  are  apparently  lower  than  those 
of  the  United  States ;  and  her  farm  ani- 
mals are  less  efficient  in  converting  feed 
into  human  food.  The  increase  in  popu- 
lation has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  proportion  of  poten- 
tially arable  land  used  for  crops  in 
China,  despite  the  enormous  pressure  of 
population  upon  subsistence,  is  smaller 
than  in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly 
an  important  reason  for  the  failure  to 
cultivate  more  land  is  a  lack  of  mechani- 
cal appliances  and  the  dependence  on 
man  power  in  agriculture.  India  like- 
wise has  had  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
population  than  of  subsistence. 

Japan  has  succeeded  where  China  and 
India  have  failed.  Technical  progress 
and  economical  organization  in  Japan 
have  brought  about  a  doubling  of  the 
real  income  per  capita,  as  well  as  a  dou- 
bling of  the  population,  within  the  last 
50  years.  Japanese  farmers  are  even 
more  dependent  than  the  Chinese  upon 
human  muscle  for  power  in  farming.  But 
a  humid  climate  favorable  everywhere 
for  high  yields,  and  a  thorough  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  assistance,  enable  them 
to  maintain  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
country's  potentially  arable  land  in  crops. 

Yet  Japan  now  faces  the  problem  of 
population  and  food  supply  in  all  its 
stark  severity,  says  Doctor  Baker.  In 
the  last  six  years  Japan  has  lost  more 
agricultural  land  by  the  encroachment  of 
cities  and  by  the  diversion  of  land  to 
other  nonagricultural  uses  than  it  has. 
gained  through  clearing,  drainage,  and 
irrigation.  Crop  yields  per  acre  have 
been  carried  to  so  high  a  point  that  ad- 
ditional gains  will  be  hard  to  get.  Ac- 
cordingly Japan  is  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
food  supplies  obtained  through  the  sale 
of  manufactured  goods.  Unless  the  rate 
of  increase  of  population  declines,  the 
country's  only  course,  apparently,  is  to 
develop  as  a  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nation  like  Great  Britain. 


STATES  ISSUE  ECONOMIC  REVIEWS 

Facts  about  crops,  markets,  prices,  la- 
bor, and  other  vital  factors  in  agriculture 
are  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  sev- 
eral States  through  a  montbly  review, 
either  mimeographed  or  printed,  issued 
by  the  extension  services  of  the  States. 
These  State  reviews  enable  the  farmer  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  the  principal  com- 
modities and  farming  conditions  in  his 
State.  The  States  which  are  now  offer- 
ing this  service  to  the  farmers  are :  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  "  Farm  Economic 
Facts " ;  New  York,  with  "  Farm  Eco- 
nomics " ;  North  Dakota,  with  "  The 
Farm  Outlook " ;  Iowa,  with  "Agricul- 
tural Economic  Facts " ;  New  Jersey, 
with  "  The  Monthly  Economic  Review  "  ; 
Nebraska,  with  "  The  Economic  Situa- 
tion " ;  and  Kansas,  with  "  The  Agricul- 
tural Situation." 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Alexander,  A.  S.  Udder  diseases  of  the 
cow.     Boston,  Badger,  1928. 

American  Guernsey  cattle  club.  The  story  of 
half  a  century,  1877-1927.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
[1927?] 

Crum,  J.  H.  The  Crumazone  method  of  inten- 
sive poultry  culture  for  the  commercial 
farm.  New  York,  Walton  book  company, 
1928. 

FERTILIZERS 

Gustafson,  A.  F.  Handbook  of  fertilizers. 
New  York,  Orange  Judd,  1928. 

FIELD    CROPS,    CROP    PROTECTION 

Mason,  A.  F.  Spraying,  dusting,  and  fumi- 
gating of  plants.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1928. 

Michels,  C.  A.  Systematic  laboratory  studies 
of  field  crops  and  weeds.  Philadelphia,  Lea 
&  Febiger,  1928. 

Wittmack,  Ludwig.  Botanik  und  kultur  der 
baumwolle.     Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 

FORESTRY 

Nesmy,  Jean.     Les  quatre  saisons  de  la  foret. 

Paris.   Grasset.   1926. 
Seitz,  Walter.     Edelrassen  des  waldes.     Berlin, 

Springer,  1927. 

ENGINEERING 

Power-plant  engineering.  Questions  and  an- 
swers ...  on  the  how  and  why  of  opera- 
tion of  power-plant  machinery.  Ed.  3.  Chi- 
cago, 1928. 

FOOD 

Kessler,  E.  J.  Practical  flavoring  extract 
maker.  Ed.  2.  New  York,  Spice  mill  pub- 
lishing co.,   1927. 

Millen,  Rose.  Light  on  dietetics,  including 
recipes  and  menus  for  reducing  and  gain- 
ing weight.      Boston,   1927. 

Robinson,  A.  B.,  and  King,  F.  M.  Learning 
exercises  in  food  and  nutrition.  Boston, 
Heath,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Getman,  F.  H.  Outlines  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry.    Ed.    4.    New   York,    Wiley,    1927. 

Society  of  dyers  and  colourists,  Bradford,  Eng. 
(Yorkshire),  Colour  index.  Supplement,  ed. 
t>y  F.  M.  Rowe.     Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Coleopterological  contributions,  v.  1,  no.  1 ; 
Jan.    1927.    Chicago,    F.   J.    Psota,    1927. 

Pengerots-Svesais,  J.  Musu  dfirzu  kaitekji 
un  vinu  apkarosana.  Riga,  Lauksaimnie- 
cibas   Parvaldes   Izdevums,    1927. 

BOTANY,  HORTICULTURE 

Humbert,  Henri.  La  destruction  d'une  flore 
insulaire  par  le  feu.  Tananarive,  Pitot, 
1927.  (Memoires  de  l'Academie  malgache, 
fasc.  5,  1927) 

Vick,  E.  C.  Audels  gardeners  and  growers 
guide,  v.  1-2.  New  York  city,  T.  Audel, 
1928. 

Wettstein,  Fritz  von.  Morphologie  und  phy- 
siologic des  formwechsels  der  moose  auf 
genetischer  grundlage.  v.  2.  Leipzig,  Born- 
traeger,  1928.     Bibliotheca  genetica,  hd.  10.) 

ECONOMICS,     STATISTICS 

Esthonia.  Riigi  statistika  keskbiiroo.  Agri- 
culture en  Estonie,  album  statistique.  Tal- 
linn. 1928. 

Gascon  y  Miramon,  Antonio.  Dinamarca  agri- 
cola  y  cooperativa.  Madrid,  Sucesores  de 
Rivadeneyra,   S.  A.    [1926?] 

Groninger,  T.  E.  Public  utility  rate-making. 
Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1928. 

Manchester  guardian.  Industrial  relations. 
Manchester,  Eng.,   1927. 

Pigou,  A.  C.  A  study  in  public  finance.  Lon- 
don.  Macmillan,    1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Australasian  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  Handbook  to  Tasmania.  Ho- 
bart,  1927. 


PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Schweizerische  obst-  und  gartenbauzeitung. 
semi-monthly,  no.  1-  Jan.  1,  1928-  Mun- 
singen. 

South  African  fruit  growers'  gazette,  semi- 
monthly, v.  1,  no.  7-  Mar.  17,  1927- 
Johannesburg. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This   department  has  none  of   these   publications   for  dis- 
tribution,   bat    usually    they    may    be    obtained    from    the 
stations    issuing    them.      For   convenience    in  writing   to    the 
stations,    the   postal   address   points  where   they  are   located 
in   the   States   are   given  at   the  end   of   the  entries  below. 
Edible     canna     in     the     Waimea     district     of 
Hawaii.      J.    C.    Ripperton   and   R.   A.    Goff. 
(Hawaii   Sta.  Bui.  57,  41  p.,   19  figs.     Apr., 
1928.)       Honolulu. 
Studies    on     starters.       B.     W.     Hammer    and 
M.    P.    Baker.      (Iowa    Sta.    Res.    Bui.    106, 
p.  134-156.     Feb.,  1928.)     Ames. 
The    influence    of    temperatures    and    certain 
other  factors  upon  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
milk.      E.    Weaver    and    C.    A.    Matthews. 
(Iowa    Sta.    Res.   Bui.    107,    p.    157-180,    10 
figs.     Feb.,  1928.)     Ames. 
Time  factors  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 
food  by  the  honeybee.     O.  W.  Park.      (Iowa 
Sta.    Res.    Bui.    108,    p.    181-225,    13    figs. 
Mar.,  1928.)      Ames. 
The  numbers  of  microorganisms  in  Carrington 
loam   as   influenced   by    different    soil    treat- 
ments.     L.    W.    Erdman.      (Iowa    Sta.    Res. 
Bui.    109,    p.   229-259,   4   figs.      Apr.,   1928.) 
Ames. 
Studies    on    nitrification    and    its    relation    to 
crop  production   on   Carrington   loam   under 
different    treatment.       L.    W.    Erdman    and 
H.    Humfeld.       (Iowa    Sta.    Res.    Bui.    110, 
p.  261-291,  3  figs.     Apr.,  1928.)     Ames. 
Meteorological  observations  at  the   Massachu- 
setts     Agricultural      Experiment      Station. 
C.      I.      Gunness      and      H.      Baumgartner. 
(Massachusetts    Sta.    Met.    Bui.    472,    4    p. 
Apr.,   1928.)      Amherst. 
Cockroaches,    silverfish,   and   book   lice.      E.    I. 
McDaniel.      (Michigan  Sta.  Circ.   101,   12  p., 
2  figs.     Apr.,   1928.)      East  Lansing. 
Thirtv-fifth    annual    report,     Minnesota     Agri- 
cultural  Experiment    Station,   July    1,    1926, 
to    June    30,    1927.      W.    C.    Coffey.      50    p. 
University  Farm.  St.  Paul. 
The    poultry   industry   in    New   Jersey,    a    sta- 
tistical and  economic  study.     A.   G.   Waller 
and    H.    B.   Weiss.      (New   .Tersev   Stas.   Bui. 
457,    48    p.,    2    figs.       Sept.,     1927.)       New 
Brunswick. 
Studios    on    the    Coccaceae  :    VIII,    A    study   of 
the    cocci-resisting    pasteurization    tempera- 
tures.     G.    J.    Hucker.       (New    York    State 
Sta.    Tech.    Bui.    134,    30    p.,    1    fig.      Mar., 
1928.)      Geneva. 
Services,     facilities,    and    costs    of    marketing 
vegetables    in    the    Lower    Rio    Grande    Val- 
ley of  Texas.     G.  L.  Crawford.     (Texas  Sta. 
Bui.     378.     39     p.,     11     figs.       Mar.,     1928.) 
College   Station. 
Grain   sorghums  vs.   corn   for  fattening  lambs. 
fourth   and  fifth   experiments.      J.   M.   Jones 
and   R.   E.    Dickson.      (Texas   Sta.   Bui.    379, 
52  p.,  12  figs.     Apr.,  1928.)     College  Station. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

B.  C.  Boree,  marketing  specialist  of  the 
market  news  service  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
peanuts,  has  heen  assigned  to  succeed  E.  W. 
Stillwell,  whose  resignation  as  market  news 
project  leader  will  he  effective  May  28.  Mr. 
Boree  has  served  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Stillwell 
for  several  years  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  details  of  the  work  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Stillwell  will  go  to  California,  where  he 
will  assist  the  grape  growers  and  shippers  in 
the  operation  of  a  proposed  clearing  house 
on  California  deciduous  fruits.  J.  D.  Snow 
has  been  transferred  from  the  produce  agency 
work  to  fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  Mr. 
Boree's  advancement  to  the  position  of  mar- 
ket news  project  leader.  Mr.  Snow  has  served 
in  various  capacities  in  the  market  news 
service  for  five  years. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  The 
Maryland  fish  situation.  Maryland  Conser- 
vationist, vol.  5,  no.  2,  p.  10.  Spring  Issue, 
1928. 

Goldman,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
Kaibab,  or  white-tailed,  squirrel.  Journal 
of  Mammalogy,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  p.  127-129, 
illus.     May,  1928. 

Jackson,  Hartley  H.  T.  (Biological  Survey). 
Review  of  Ashbrook's  "  Fur-Farming  for 
Profit "  ;  and  Review  of  Moseley's  "  Our 
Wild  Animals."  Journal  of  Mammalogy, 
vol.  9,  no.  2,  p.  157  and  159,  respectively. 
May,   1928. 

Mills,  Ernest  M.  (Biological  Survey).  Moles 
and  their  control.  Rural  New  Yorker,  vol. 
87,  p.  739,  illus.     May  12,  1928. 

Moore,  A.  W.  (Biological  Survey).  Zapus  prin- 
oeps  princeps  in  Utah.  Journal  of  Mam- 
malogy, vol.  9,  no.  2,  p.  154-155.     May,  1928. 

Silver,  James  (Biological  Survey).  Pilot 
hlacksnake  feeding  on  the  big  brown  bat. 
Journal  of  Mammalogy,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  p.  149. 
May,   1928. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Studies 
on  gossypol.  III.  The  oxidation  of  gossypol. 
The  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol. 
LXXVII,  No.  1.     April,  1928. 

Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology).  R.  C.  Roark 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  Fumigation  of 
stored-product  insects  with  certain  alkyl  and 
alkylene  formates.  Journal  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry.  April,  1928,  vol.  20, 
no.  4,  p.  380. 

Frey,  R.  W.  and  Reed,  H.  C.  (Chemistry  and 
Soils).  A  practical  glass  extractor.  Journal 
of  the  American  Leather  Chemists  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  XXIII.     April,  1928. 

Leonard,  Lewis  T.,  and  Marsh,  Franklin  W. 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  The  Insolation  of 
Certain  Culture  Media.  Journal  of  Bacte- 
riology, Vol.  XV,  No.  3,  pp.  195-201. 
March,    1928. 

Marsh,  Franklin  W.  (Chemistry  and  So'iL,). 
A  Laboratory  Apparatus  for  the  Measure 
ment  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Evolved  from  Soils. 
Soil  Science,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4,  pp.  253-261. 
April,   1928. 

Back,  E.  A.,  and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology). 
Moth-proof  your  upholstery.  Furniture 
Manufacturer,  vol.  95,  No.  41  (n.  s.  vol.  35, 
No.  4)   pp.  35-38,  illus.     April,  1928. 

Back,  E.  A.,  and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Entomology). 
Moth-proofing  solutions.  8  p.  Reprint 
from  Furniture  Warehouseman,  vol.  8,  No. 
10.     October,  1927. 

Cotton,  R.  T.,  and  Roark.  R.  C.  (Entomology). 
Fumigation  of  stored-product  insects  with 
certain  alkyl  and  alkylene  formates.  5  p. 
Reprint  from  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  vol.  20,  No.  4.     April,  1928. 

Caudell,  A.  N.  (Entomology).  Grasshoppers 
and  their  allies.  Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  26, 
No.  4,  pp.  329-334,  illus.     April,   1928. 

Caudell,  A.  N.  (Entomology).  Report  on  the 
orthopteroid  insects  collected  by  the  Fiji- 
New  Zealand  Expedition  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  1927.  22  pp., 
2  fig.  (University  of  Iowa  Studies.  Studies 
in  Natural  History,  vol.  12,  No.  3,  June  15, 
1927.) 

Holloway,  T.  E.  (Entomology).  Parasites  of 
the  sugar-cane  moth  borer  and  their  intro- 
duction into  Louisiana.  The  Planter  and 
Sugar  Manufacturer,  vol.  80,  No.  13,  pp. 
241-242.      March   31,   1928. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  The  biology  of 
insects.  By  George  H.  Carpenter,  D.  Sc. 
472  pp.,  16  pis.,  88  text  figs.  London  : 
Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd.  1928.  16  s.  Book 
Review.  Science,  n.  s.  vol.  67,  No.  1740,  pp. 
467-468,   May  4,   1928. 

Weigel,  C.  A.  (Entomology).  Daffodils  forced 
from  treated  bulbs.  Florists'  Review,  vol. 
60,  No.  1555,  pp.  25-26.  September  15, 
1927. 

Weigel,  C.  A.  (Entomology).  Paper  whites 
forced  from  "  cooked  "  bulbs.  Florists'  Re- 
view, vol.  60,  No.  1549,  pp.  25-28.  illus., 
August  4,   1927. 

Galpin,  Charles  J.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Art  in  rural  Europe.  Amer.  Magazine  of 
Art,  April,    1928,  p.   204. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Revolutionizing  the  harvest.  American 
Bankers  Association  Journal,  May,  1928. 
p.  850. 

Wharton,  W.  R.  M.  (Food.  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration^.  The  Federal  import 
milk  act.  Dairy  Produce,  vol.  34,  no..  49, 
pp.  25-26,  April  17,  1928. 
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FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  WIDELY  DISTRIBUTED 


Smaller  Markets  as  Well  as  Large   Cities  are  Well  Served  Through  a  Long  Season — Motor 
Truck  Important  Factor  in  Marketing 


The  larger  cities  receive  such  a  great 
proportion  of  the  total  carload  shipments 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  it  might 
seem  at  first  glance  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  rather  poorly  supplied.  In 
1926,  for  example,  36  of  our  principal- 
cities  unloaded  58  per  cent  of  the  carlot 
shipments  of  16  leading  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Nevertheless  the  distribution  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  throughout  the 
country  is  more  thorough  than  these 
figures  would  indicate.  The  explanation 
is  largely  the  motor  truck. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  certain  eastern 
areas  for  which  information  is  available 
the  smaller  markets  appear  to  be  well 
served  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  An 
average  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
carload  receipts  of  box  apples  in  17 
southern  cities  in  1926  were  shipped 
out  again  to  the  surrounding  territory  by 
auto  truck  or  in  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments. 

In  general,  the  machinery  for  the  redis- 
tribufion  of  shipped-in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  the  small  cities  and  to  the  rural 
population  is  fairly  efficient,  and  the  auto 
truck  is  constantly  improving  It  In 
Pennsylvania  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  southern  peaches  used  in  1926  in  a 
number  of  cities  with  population  rang- 
ing from  20,000  to  50,000  were  brought 
in  by  truck  or  in  less  than  carlot  ship- 
ments from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
Southern  peaches  are  on  sale  in  most  of 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  during  the  heavy  shipping 
season.  Many  dealers  in  the  smaller 
cities  have  their  own  trucks  and  make 
regular  trips  to  the  larger  markets  for 


supplies.  Peddlers  and  hucksters  also 
assist  in  the  distribution. 

It  has  been  contended,  from  the  fact 
ihat  car-lot  shipments  go  principally  to 
the  larger  markets,  that  more  car-lot 
shipments  might  profitably  go  to  the 
smaller  markets,  many  of  which  have 
cold-storage  plants.  This  may  be  rather 
difficult  with  the  more  perishable  prod- 
ucts and  those  subject  to  sharp  price 
fluctuations.  In  small  markets  it  may 
take  a  dealer  several  days  to  dispose  of 
a  carload.  Meantime,  falling  prices  in 
the  larger  markets  may  enable  competi- 
tors to  bring  in  supplies  by  truck  or  in 
less  than  carload  lots  at  prices  which  the 
car-lot  receiver  can  not  meet  without 
heavy  loss.  Lower  transportation 
charges  on  car-lot  shipments  to  small 
ma  'kets  may  be  offset  by  the  greater 
risK.  By  using  the  motor  truck,  the 
dealer  in  the  small  city  often  feels  he 
has  a  better  choice  of  fresh  produce  and 
can  be  assured  of  better  value  in  buying 
it. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  en- 
larging the  demand  for  fruits  and  veg- 
etables by  effecting  a  wider  and  more 
thorough  distribution  among  the  consum- 
ing population.  Dealers  using  their  own 
or  hired  trucks,  and  hucksters  and  ped- 
dlers who  handle  locally  grown  as  well 
as  shipped-in  produce,  have  widened  the 
area  and  increased  the  intensiveness  of 
distribution.  Their  task  has  been  made 
easier  by  the  general  development  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  which  has 
improved  the  quality  of  produce  offered, 
lessened  waste,  and  made  perishables 
available  throughout  a  longer  season. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

EXTENSION  SPECIALIST  IN  HOME  MANAGEMENT.— 
Applications  for  extension  spec.alist  in  home 
management  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  27.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  field  service  in  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications.  The  entrance  salary  is  $3,800 
a  year.  A  probationary  period  of  six  months 
is  required ;  advancement  after  that  depends 
upon  individual  efficiency,  increased  usefulness, 
and  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  higher  po- 
sitions. The  duties  are  to  aid  State  extension 
agents  in  methods  of  organizing  and  develop- 
ing extension  work  in  home  management  and 
to  act  as  liaison  officer  between  the  State  ex- 
tension forces  in  matters  relating  to  extension 
work  in  home  management.  For  the  present 
vacancies  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wishes 
men.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience :  and  writings  to  be  filed  with  the 
application. 

ASSOCIATE  ZOOLOGIST,  $3,000  TO  $3,600;  AS- 
SISTANT ZOOLOGIST,  $2,400  TO  $3,000.— Applica- 
tions for  associate  and  assistant  zoologists 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  D.  C,  not  later  than 
June  27.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  The  salaries 
are  indicated  above.  For  appointment  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  the  entrance  salarv  will  be 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade ;  appointments 
in  the  field  service  may  be  made  jat  anv  rate 
within  the  salary  ransre  of  the  grade  as  indi- 
cated,  varying   with   the   conditions   obtaining 


at  the  headquarters  where  the  vacancy  exists. 
A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is  re- 
quired ;  advancement  after  that  depends  upon 
individual  efficiency,  increased  usefulness,  and 
the  ccccurrence  of  vacancies  in  higher  posi- 
tions. The  duties  of  associate  zoologists  are 
to  conduct  laboratory  and  field  investigations 
on  parasites  of  animals  and  on  associated  dis- 
eases, to  develop  control  measures,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  results  of  such  investigations  for  pub- 
lication. The  duties  of  assistant  zoologists  are 
to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  parasitology 
under  general  supervision.  The  work  will  in- 
clude the  collection  and  identification  of  speci- 
mens, investigation  of  life  histories,  and  the 
development  of  control  measures.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  their  education  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed 
with  the  application. 

SCIENTIFIC  AID  IN  PARASITOLOGY.— Applica- 
tions for  scientific  aid  in  parasitology  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than  June  26. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will  he 
stated  on  their  admission  cards,  and  will  be 
about  15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of 
applications.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  or  in  the  field  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  The  salarv 
ranges  from  $1,680  to  $2,040  a  year.  For 
appointment  in  Washington.  D.  C..  the  en- 
trance salary  will  be  the  minimum  of  the 
salary  range  for  the  grade.  Appointment  to 
the  field  service  will  be  made  at  any  rate 
within  the  salary  range  for  the  grade,  varying 
with  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  headquar- 
ters where  the  vacancy  occurs.  A  probation- 
ary period  of  six  months  is  required  ;  advance- 
ment after  that  depends  upon  individual  effi- 
ciency, increased  usefulness,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  vacancies  in  higher  positions.  The 
duties  consist  in  laboratory  work  relating  to 


the  investigations  of  animal  parasites,  such  as 
postmortem,  fecal,  blood,  and  other  examina- 
tions ;  collecting  and  preparing  specimens  for 
gioss  and  microscopical  examination ;  taking 
care  of  a  collection  of  parasites  and  related 
systematic  collections,  and  various  other  pro- 
cedures in  a  laboratory  of  parasitology.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  in 
laboratory  technic,  and  their  education  and 
experience. 

JUNIOR  ZOOLOGIST. — Applications  for  junior 
zoologist  must  be  on  file  wtih  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  26.  The  date  for  assembling 
of  competitors  will  be  stated  on  their  admis- 
sion cards,  and  will  be  about  15  days  after 
the  close  of  receipt  of  applications.  The  ex- 
amination is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field.  The  entrance  salary  is  $1.S60  a  year. 
A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is  re- 
quired ;  advancement  after  that  depends  upon 
individual  efficiency,  increased  usefulness,  and 
the  occurreuce  of  vacancies  in  higher  posi- 
tions. The  duties  will  consist  in  laboratory 
work  relating  to  the  investigation  of  animal 
parasites,  such  as  postmortem  examinations, 
fecal  examinations,  blood  examinations,  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  specimens  for  gross 
and  microscopical  examination,  study  and  iden- 
tification of  specimens  of  parasites,  carrying 
out  experiments  under  immediate  supervision 
in  life  histories  and  in  regard  to  the  develop 
ment  of  parasites  in  animals,  and  various 
other  procedures  of  a  laboratory  of  parsitol- 
ogy,  or  conducting  of  field  experiments  under 
immediate  supervision  in  connection  with  sur- 
veys, control  measures,  etc. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions in  parasitology,  and  a  thesis  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  examiner  on  the  day  of  the 
examination. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiner 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Smith  C.  Blair,  senior  mechanic,  office  of 
the  Secretary,  was  retired  on  account  of  age 
on  March  28,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  entered 
the  department  in  1906.  serving  continuously  in 
it  until  retired,  a  period  of  more  than  21 
years. 

Daxiel  E.  Collins,  assistant  veterinarian, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  on  April  30.  at  the  age  of  67. 
He  entered  the  department  in  1907,  being 
continuously  employed  in  it  for  more  than 
21  years. 

Thomas  Doxxellax,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  on  March  31,  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  entered  the  department  in  1907.  serving 
continuously  in  it  for  more  than  21  years. 

Johx  A.  Fitzpateick,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on  ac- 
count of  age  on  February  16.  at  the  age  of 
63.  He  entered  the  department  in  1906,  "serv- 
ing continuously  in  it  more  than  21  years. 

Peter  J.  Gallagher,  assistant  veterinarian, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  on  March  24,  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  entered  the  department  in  1906.  serving 
continuously  in  it  for  more  than  21  years. 

Johx  A.  Kolbe,  senior  lay  inspector.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  ou  account  of 
total  disability  on"  January  31.  at  the  age  of 
53.  He  began  in  the  department  in  190S,  be- 
ing continuously  employed  in  it  more  than  19 
years. 

Jacob  I.  Payxe,  lay  inspector,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on  account  of 
acre.  April  6.  at  the  age  of  70.  He  entered 
the  department  in  1893.  servinsr  continuously 
until  retired,  a  period  of  more  than  34  years. 

Frederick  L.  Stevens,  assistant  veteri- 
narian, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired 
on  account  of  total  disability  on  November 
30,  1927,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  began  in  the 
department  in  1899.  being  continuously  em- 
ployed in  it  until  retired,  a  period  of  more 
than   28   years. 

William  H.  Wade,  skilled  laborer.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on  account 
of  age  on  March  15.  at  the  age  of  69.  He 
entered  the  department  in  1887,  serving  con- 
tinuously until  retired,  a  period  of  more  than 
40   rears. 

Adam  H.  Wright,  forest  supervisor.  Forest 
Service,  was  retired  on  account  of  total  disa- 
bility on  March  16.  at  the  aee  of  54.  He 
began  in  the  department  in  1908.  being  con- 
tinuously employed  in  it  for  more  than  20 
years. 
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O.E.  REED,  OF  MICHIGAN, 
TO  HEAD  DAIRY  BUREAU 


Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  East 

Lansing  Succeeds  Larson — Leader 

in  Education  and  Research 

Prof.  Ollie  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  dairy 
husbandry  division  of  Michigan  State 
College,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  depart- 
ment, Secretary  Jardine  announced  May 
23.  He  will  take  up  his  duties  in  Wash- 
ington about  September  1.  The  position 
has  been  vacant  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  resigned  to 
become  director  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

Professor  Reed  was  one  of  the  three 
highest  certified  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  examination,  which  attracted 
a  group  of  highly  qualified  men  who  rated 
very  closely  together  in  the  examination. 
He  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  United  States  in 
dairy  education  and  dairy  research. 

The  new  chief  has  been  professor  of 
dairy  husbandry  and  head  of  the  dairy 
department  at  the  Michigan  college  since 
1921.  He  held  similar  positions  at  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  from  1911 
to  1918  and  at  Purdue  University  from 
1918  to  1920.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
in  1920  and  1923-24  and  president  in 
1925.  He  has  studied  the  dairy  industry 
abroad  and  is  one  of  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Dairy  Congress 
soon  to  be  held  in  England. 

Professor  Reed  was  born  in  1885  at 
Fayette,  Mo.,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1908,  receiving  his  M.  S.  de- 
gree there  in  1910.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta, 
Alpha  Zeta,  and  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was 
formerly  a  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  still  cooperates 
very  closely  with  that  bureau  in  many 
aspects  of  its  work.  Owing  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  im- 
proving methods  of  production  and  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products,  the  improve- 
ment of  breeds,  feeding  methods,  and 
methods  of  handling  and  marketing  dairy 
products,  the  division  was  enlarged  to  the 
present  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in 
1924  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  dairy 
research  organizations  in  the  world. 
106716°— 28 


GNATS  PRESENT  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

At  the  urgent  request  of  farmers  and 
ranchmen  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  Calif., 
D.  C.  Parman,  field  entomologist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  recently  spent 
considerable  time  studying  the  gnats 
(Hippelates)  in  this  valley  and  also  in 
the  Imperial  Valley.  These  gnats  have 
assumed  a  major  importance  because  of 
the  annoyance  which  they  cause  to  man 
and  the  almost  certain  probability  that 
they  carry  various  diseases  of  the  eye, 
including  trachoma.  Other  entomologists 
have  been  studying  the  breeding  habits 
and  other  phases  of  the  problem,  and 
Mr.  Parman  devoted  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  preliminary  observations  on  the 
chemotropic  responses  of  the  insects  and 
the  development  of  a  trap  to  catch  them. 
A  trap  was  devised  which  caught  mil- 
lions of  the  gnats. 


MORE  FUNDS  PROVIDED 
FOR  EXTENSION  WORK 


Capper-Ketcham  Act  Authorizes  Appro- 
priations in  Addition  to  Those 
Under  Smith-Lever  Act 

•  Additional  Federal  aid  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  is  authorized  in  an  act  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  22,  the 
act  being  H.  R.  9495,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Ketcham,  of 
Michigan,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Capper,  of  Kansas. 

This  act  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $980,000  for  the  first  year  after  pas- 
sage—$20,000  to  each  State  and  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii — and  an  estimate  for 
the  first  year's  appropriation  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  inclusion  in  the 
deficiency  bill.  It  further  authorizes  an 
additional  $500,000  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1930  and  for  each  year  there- 
after, making  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,480,000  for  1930  and  each  succeeding 
year.  The  act  expressly  provides  that 
the  appropriations  which  it  authorizes 
are  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  ex- 
tension work  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and 
in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

The  permanent  appropriation  for  coop- 
erative extension  work  is  $4,580,000,  and 
the  supplemental  appropriation  carried  in 
the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1929  is  $1,580,000. 

Another  act  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  President  on 

{Continued  on  page  5) 


McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 
VETOED  BY  PRESIDENT 


Declared  by  Chief  Executive  to  Contain 

Features    Prejudicial    to    Public 

Policy  and  to  Agriculture 

Senate  bill  No.  3555,  called  the  surplus- 
control  act  and  commonly  known  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill,  de- 
scribed by  Congress  as  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  farm  board  to  aid  in  the 
orderly  marketing  and  in  the  control  and 
disposition  of  the  surplus  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  commerce, 
passed  by  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval,  was  returned  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  on  May  23 
with  his  disapproval.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  the  President  said,  in 
part: 

"  It  includes  several  provisions,  which, 
if  unencumbered  by  objectionable  fea- 
tures, would  form  a  basis  for  a  measure 
that  should  do  much  to  develop  stronger 
business  organizations  in  agriculture. 
But  the  present  bill  contains  not  only  the 
so-called  equalization  fee  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  old  measure  prejudicial,  in 
my  opinion,  to  sound  public  policy  and  to 
agriculture,  but  also  new  and  highly  ob- 
jectionable provisions.  In  its  entirety  it 
is  little  less  undesirable  than  the  earlier 
measure.  The  bill  is  still  unconstitu- 
tional. This  position  is  supported,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"  In  its  essentials  the  objectionable  plan 
proposed  here  is  the  stimulation  of  the 
price  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  by  artificially  control- 
ling the  surpluses  so  that  there  will  be 
an  apparent  scarcity  on  the  market. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  board 
having  supposedly  adequate  powers  and 
adequate  funds  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
pose through  various  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  private.     *     *     * 

"  The  recurring  problem  of  surpluses 
in  farm  products  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  to  the  entire  Nation,  and 
any  economically  sound,  workable  solu- 
tion of  it  would  command  not  only  the 
approval  but  the  profound  gratitude  of 
our  people.  The  present  measure,  how- 
ever, falls  far  short  of  that  most  desir- 
able objective ;  indeed,  although  it  pur- 
ports to  provide  farm  relief  by  lessening 
the  cares  of  our  greatest  industry,  it 
not  only  fails  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
but  actually  heaps  even  higher  its  bur- 
dens of  political  control,  of  distribution 
costs,  and  of  foreign  competition.  It 
embodies  a  formidable  array  of  perils 
for  agriculture  which  are  all  the  more 

{Continued  on  page  S) 
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PRESIDENT  APPROVES 
FOREST  RESEARCH  ACT 


McSweeney-McNary  Measure  Most  Im- 
portant  Fundamental    Forestry 
Legislation  Since  1924 

The  McSweeney-McNary  Act,  which 
became  a  law  when  the  President  ap- 
proved it  May  23,  represents  the  most 
important  piece  of  fundamental  forestry 
legislation  enacted  since  the  Clarke-Mc- 
Nary  law  of  1924,  says  Secretary  Jardine. 

"  Forest  research,"  the  Secretary  says, 
"has  hitherto  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  many  other  forestry  activities,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  research  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  forestry  de- 
velopment should  be  built.  A  greatly  en- 
larged research  program  is  called  for  by 
this  situation,  and  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  forestry  research  provided  in 
the  new  bill  will  enable  the  department 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  a 
definite  and  far-reaching  program  of  in- 
vestigations which  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  permanent  system  of  forest  pro- 
duction and  utilization  for  the  entire 
Nation." 

The  new  bill  establishes  and  outlines  a 
10-year  program  for  forest  research.  A 
little  more  than  $1,000,000  is  now  being 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  for  this  purpose.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  McSweeney-McNary  bill 
this  amount  may  be  increased  each  year 
by  about  $250,000  until  the  maximum  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $3,500,000  is  reached. 
All  classes  of  forest  research  are  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  including  investi- 
gations in  growing,  managing,  and  utiliz- 
ing timber,  forage  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts, watershed  protection,  fire  preven- 
tion, insects,  and  disease.  The  various 
lines  of  research  contemplated  will  be 
conducted  by  several  bureaus  of  the  de- 
partment, including  the  Forest  Service, 
Plant  Industry,  Entomology,  Biological 
Survey,  Weather,  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
and  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  McSweeney-McNary  bill  was 
backed  by  a  widespread,  aggressive  pub- 
lic interest  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  representing  widely  diversi- 
fied groups,  including  many  chambers  of 
commerce  and  development  associations, 
the  lumber  and  wood-using  industries, 
nature,  outdoor,  and  recreation  groups, 
and  women's  clubs. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  TO  MEET 

The  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  will  hold  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  June  19- 
22.  The  meeting  will  be  largely  attended 
by  college  men  and  others  interested  in 
agricultural  engineering. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  19th,  the  ex- 
tension section  of  the  college  division 
of  the  society  will  have  a  special  pro- 
gram relating  to  extension  practices. 
This  meeting  will  be  addressed,  among 
others,  by  A.  B.  Graham,  in  charge  of 
subject-matter  specialists  division,  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  and  by 
H.  W.  Hochbaum.  agriculturist,  of  the 
same  office.  Tuesday  afternoon  the  col- 
lege division   will   be  addressed  by  Dr. 


R.  A.  Pearson,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith, 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  general 
session  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior auditorium,  the  president  of  the 
society,  Col.  O.  B.  Zimmerman,  will  de- 
liver the  annual  address.  He  will  be 
followed  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  who  will  speak  on  "  The 
Jewish  Settlements  in  Palestine."  At  the 
afternoon  general  session  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  director  of  extension  work  of 
the  department,  will  speak,  as  will  also 
Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden,  senior  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  rural  electric  session,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  21st,  will  be  addressed 
by  G.  A.  Neff,  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light 
Co. ;  Charles  P.  Wagner,  Northern 
States  Power  Co. ;  E.  A.  Holloway,  Iowa 
Railway  &  Light  Co. ;  H.  B.  Walker,  head 
of  the  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering, Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  and  Frank  D.  Paine,  electrical  engi- 
neer, Iowa  State  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  papers  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs ; 
Miss  Eloise  Davison,  National  Electric 
Light  Association ;  and  others.  Dr. 
Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  department,  will 
lead  the  discussion  on  rural  electric 
papers. 


On  Thursday  a  farm-structures  session 
will  be  addressed  by  several  persons 
prominent  in  that  field,  including  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Snyder,  in  charge  of  work 
with  forest-product  insects,  Bureau  of 
Entomology ;  R.  W.  Trullinger,  agricul- 
tural engineer,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions; F.  C.  Fenton,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  engineering,  Iowa  State 
College ;  and  Dr.  I.  F.  Hall,  extension 
professor  of  farm  management,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 

Friday  morning,  the  22d,  there  will  be 
a  general  session.  It  will  be  addressed 
by  I.  O.  Schaub,  dean  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  extension 
service,  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering ;  by  K.  J.  T. 
Ekblaw,  vice  president  of  the  Frank  B. 
White  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  and  others. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  will  be  de- 
voted to  sight-seeing  trips,  including 
visits  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  elsewhere. 


What  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
shipment  of  fresh  eggs  ever  sent  to  a 
foreign  country  by  United  States  pro- 
ducers left  San  Francisco  in  April  for 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  under  refrigera- 
tion aboard  a  steamer.  Fifty  thousand 
cases  were  in  the  shipment.  All  the  eggs 
were  produced  by  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  As- 
sociation and  the  Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  MODELS  RADIO  SERVICE  AFTER  OURS 


Progressive  New  Nation  of  Europe  Broadcasts   Agricultural   Information  in  Practical   Popu- 
larized Form  from  AH  of  Its  High-Powered  Stations 


Contributions  made  by  the  United 
States  to  agricultural  progress  in  eastern 
Europe  extend  beyond  exports  of  money 
and  machinery.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  success  in  giv- 
ing practical  information  to  farmers  by 
the  new  method  of  radio  broadcasting 
has  inspired  at  least  one  nation  of  the 
Old  World  to  set  up  a  similar  service. 
The  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  is  the 
nation  which  has  followed  our  lead. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Kurz.  agricultural  attache 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington from  1920  to  1925,  informed  his 
native  Ministry  of  Agriculture  about  the 
American  department's  radio  services  in 
one  of  his  reports.  The  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  Czechoslovak  Agri- 
cultural Radio,  which  began  its  broad- 
casts early  in  1926. 

The  "  C.  A.  R.,"  as  the  organization  is 
known  in  Czechoslovakia,  broadcasts 
weather  reports,  market  news,  informa- 
tional talks,  and  conferences  on  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  Its  listeners 
number  some  250,000,  according  to  a 
recent  report  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment by  the  Czechoslovak  Legation. 

The  development  of  the  C.  A.  R.  has 
followed  closely  the  lines  of  this  depart- 
ment's radio  work,  even  to  the  adoption 
of  popular  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tional matter  in  broadcasts.  "  In  order 
to  become  popular,"  the  report  states, 
"  the  C.  A.  R.  chose  the  form  of  a  spoken 


paper,  interview,  dialogues,  plays,  verse, 
etc." 

Czechoslovakian  farmer  listeners  may 
tune  in  one,  two,  or  three  programs  each 
day  especially  prepared  for  them  and 
broadcast  through  four  of  the  nation's 
most  powerful  stations.  Some  10  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  agricultural 
broadcasting. 

"  The  program  of  the  C.  A.  R.  com- 
prises information,  reports,  and  confer- 
ences on  all  the  branches  of  agriculture," 
says  the  legation.  "  Since  its  creation 
up  to  January  1,  1928,  the  C.  A.  R.  has 
broadcast  1,075  meteorological  news, 
2,775  special  agricultural  conferences, 
4,132  information  talks  on  the  market 
and  stock  exchange,  7,484  information 
programs  on  economics,  and  1,181  lec- 
tures. All  told,  the  C.  A.  R.  has  broad- 
cast 17,277  information  programs  and 
divers  lectures.  The  C.  A.  R.  deals  with 
scientific  as  well  as  with  practical  agri- 
culture." 

Courses  in  "practical  and  technical  ag- 
riculture," presumably  parallel  to  the 
United  States  Radio  Farm  School  service 
of  the  department,  have  been  organized 
by  the  C.  A.  R. 

"  The  C.  A.  R.,"  says  the  report,  "  offers 
its  impartial  services  to  all  the  radio 
institutions  of  the  world,  inspired  by  the 
idea  to  contribute  to  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  agriculturists  of  all  na- 
tions and  to  contribute  to  the  social  con- 
tentment of  humanity  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world." 
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B.  A.  E.  PLANS  TO  OPEN 
AN  OFFICE  IN  SHANGHAI 


Nyhus,    Acting    Agricultural     Commis- 
sioner in  Orient,  to  Be  in  Charge 
of  Station  When  Established 

The  foreign  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  making  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
office  at  Shanghai,  China.  The  sum  of 
$10,000  is  carried  in  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  additional  work  in  connection  with 
foreign  competition  and  demand  in  the 
Orient,  and  Shanghai  seems  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  location  for  an  office. 

Paul  O.  Nyhus,  who  is  acting  as  agri- 
cultural commissioner  in  the  Orient,  was 
sent  to  China  in  December,  1926,  to  in- 
vestigate various  phases  of  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts, trade  preferences,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Far  East  competes 
with  the  United  States  in  American  and 
foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  ever 
since  that  time  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Shanghai  office  when  it  is  established. 
Mr.  Nyhus's  travels  have  been  in  central 
and  northern  China  and  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  principal  crops  coming  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  this  country  are 
grown,  and  he  has  also  been  in  Japan 
several  times. 

The  bureau  is  now  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Nyhus  as  to  the  best  plan  of 
procedure  for  expanding  the  work  under 
the  increased  appropriation. 


McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

VETOED  BY  PRESIDENT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

menacing  because  of  their  being  obscured 
in  a  maze  of  ponderously  futile  bureau- 
cratic paraphernalia.     *     *     * 

"A  detailed  analysis  of  all  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  would  involve  a 
document  of  truly  formidable  propor- 
tions. However,  its  major  weaknesses 
and  perils  may  be  summarized  under  six 
headings:  I.  Its  attempted  price-fixing 
fallacy;  II.  The  tax  characteristics  of 
the  equalization  fee ;  III.  The  widespread 
bureaucracy  which  it  would  set  up;  IV. 
Its  encouragement  to  profiteering  and 
wasteful  distribution  by  middlemen;  V. 
Its  stimulation  of  overproduction ;  VI.  Its 
aid  to  our  foreign  agricultural  competi- 
tors. 

"These  topics  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  fallacious  and  indeed  danger- 
ous aspects  of  the  bill,  but  they  afford 
ample  ground  for  its  emphatic  rejection. 

"  I.  Price  fixing. — This  measure  is  as 
cruelly  deceptive  in  its  disguise  as  gov- 
ernmental price-fixing  legislation  and  in- 
volves quite  as  unmistakably  the  impos- 
sible scheme  of  attempted  governmental 
control  of  buying  and  selling  of  agricul- 
tural products  through  political  agencies 
as  any  of  the  other  so-called  surplus  con- 
trol bills.  In  fact,  in  certain  respects  it  is 
much  broader  and  more  flagrant  in  its 
scope.  The  heights  to  which  price  lifting 
might  be  promised   are  freed  from  the 


limitations  fixed  in  previous  measures. 
The  bill  carefully  avoids  any  direct  allu- 
sion to  such  price-fixing  functions,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  inten- 
tions and  authorizations  to  the  Federal 
farm  board  in  this  respect.     *     *     * 

"  These  provisions  would  disappoint 
the  farmer  by  naively  implying  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  thus  be 
legislatively  distorted  in  his  favor.  Eco- 
nomic history  is  filled  with  the  evidences 
of  the  ghastly  futility  of  such  attempts. 
Fiat  prices  match  the  folly  of  fiat  money. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"In  previous  bills  definite  yardsticks 
have  been  determined  by  which  prices 
were  to  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  omitted  from  this  bill, 
which  thereby  leaves  almost  no  restraint 
whatever  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
board  in  this  respect.  The  present  meas- 
ure, therefore,  has  even  less  merit  than 
its  predecessors  in  this  regard  since  it 
carries  no  limitation  as  to  the  extent  of 
price  inflation  which  it  can  undertake. 

"  II.  The  equalization  fee,  which  is  the 
kernel  of  this  legislation,  is  a  sales  tax 
upon  the  entire  community.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  mere  contribution  to  be  made  by 
the  producers  themselves,  as  has  been 
represented  by  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure. It  can  be  assessed  upon  the  com- 
modities in  transit  to  the  consumer  and 
its  burdens  can  often  unmistakably  be 
passed  on  to  him. 

"  Furthermore,  such  a  procedure  would 
certainly  involve  an  extraordinary  relin- 
quishment of  the  taxing  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  because  the  tax  would 
not  only  be  levied  without  recourse  to 
legislative  authority  but  its  proceeds 
would  be  expended  entirely  without  the 
usual  safeguards  of  congressional  con- 
trol of  appropriations.  This  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  nullification  of  one  of  the 
essential  checks  and  balances  which  lie 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

***** 

"  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  opera- 
tions would  be  inaugurated  only  as  a  last 
resort,  but  this  would  be  scanty  assur- 
ance indeed,  since  no  board  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  political 
forces  which  could  be  mustered  in  behalf 
of  every  staple  commodity  to  demand 
that  the  Government  should  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  legis- 
late its  prices  above  those  fixed  in  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

"  III.  Widespread  bureaucracy. — A  bu- 
reaucratic tyranny  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions would  be  let  down  upon  the 
backs  of  the  farm  industry  and  its  dis- 
tributors throughout  the  Nation  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  this 
measure.  Thousands  of  contracts  involv- 
ing scores  of  different  grades,  quantities, 
and  varieties  of  products  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  the  board  with  the  4,400 
millers,  the  1,200  meat-packing  plants, 
the  3,000  or  more  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  and  the  2,700  canners.  If  this  bill 
had  been  in  operation  in  1925  it  would 
have  involved  collections  upon  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  16,000,000,000  units  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 

"  The  bill  undertakes  to  provide  insur- 
ance against  loss,  but  presumably  only 
against  reasonable  and  unavoidable  loss. 
Just  what  this  might  be  would  involve 


judgment  on  the  part  of  Government  em- 
ployees upon  tens  of  thousands  of  trans- 
actions running  into  billions  of  dollars. 
This  is  bureaucracy  gone  mad.     *     *     * 

"  Swarms  of  inspectors,  auditors,  dis- 
burses, accountants,  and  regulatory  of- 
ficers would  be  let  loose  throughout  the 
land  to  enforce  the  terms  of  these  con- 
tracts and  to  curb  the  inevitable  attempts 
at  evasion  of  the  equalization  fee.  This 
plague  of  petty  officialdom  would  set  up 
an  intolerable  tyranny  over  the  daily  lives 
and  operations  of  farmers  and  of  every  in- 
dividual and  firm  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products,  intruding  into 
every  detail  of  their  affairs,  setting  up 
thousands  of  prohibitory  restrictions  and 
obnoxious  inspections. 

"  Such  autocratic  domination  over  our 
major  industry,  its  dependent  trades,  and 
the  everyday  activities  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  would  indeed 
be  profoundly  repugnant  to  every  instinct 
of  our  institutions.  It  would  undermine 
individual  initiative,  place  a  premium 
upon  evasion  and  dishonesty,  and  poison 
the  very  wellsprings  of  our  national 
spirit  of  providing  abundant  rewards  for 
thrift  and  for  open  competitive  effort. 

"  The  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  12  members  of  the  board  are  almost 
incredible.  But  even  more  extraordinary 
would  be  the  veto  power  over  the  board 
which  this  measure  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  commodity  advisory  councils. 

"  Acting  with  the  board,  these  men 
could  throw  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
Government  into  an  attempt  to  raise  or 
lower  domestic  prices  at  will.  Even 
though  such  efforts  would  ultimately  be 
doomed  to  certain  failure,  these  men 
would  meanwhile,  during  the  course  of 
costly  experiment,  hold  in  their  hands 
the  fate  of  vast  industries  using  farm 
products  employing  millions  of  persons 
and  of  great  cooperatives  with  thousands 
of  farmer  members.  They  could  disrupt 
the  settled  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; they  could  alter  at  will  the  cost 
of  living,  influence  wage  levels  in  all  lines 
of  industry,  and  affect  conditions  of  busi- 
ness in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  such  powers  is  the 
complete  answer  to  the  proposal  that 
they  be  granted. 

"  IV.  Encouragement  to  profiteering 
and  wasteful  distribution  by  middle- 
men.— As  was  pointed  out  in  the  veto 
last  year,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  fanners  of  this  country  are  being 
offered  this  scheme  of  legislative  relief 
in  which  the  only  persons  who  are  guar- 
anteed to  benefit  are  the  exporters,  pack- 
ers, millers,  canners,  spinners,  and  other 
processors.  Their  profits  are  definitely 
assured.  They  have,  in  other  words,  no 
particular  incentive  toward  careful  op- 
eration, since  each  of  them  holding  a 
contract,  no  matter  how  unscrupulous, 
wasteful,  or  inefficient  his  operations 
may  have  been,  would  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  all  of  his  losses. 

"This  would  be  bound  to  encourage 
wholesale  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  and  of  the  consumer.    *     *    * 

"  Surely  there  could  be  no  more  direct 
means  of  destroying  the  very  germ  of 
American  commercial  genius  which  is  so 
frankly  envied  by  our  foreign  rivals — 
the  tireless  search  for  better  and  more 
efficient  business  methods,  the  competi- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  CERTIFIES  EGGS 

The  West  Virginia  State  poultry  plant 
at  Parkersburg  has  been  authorized  by 
the  department  to  issue  certificates  of 
quality  on  its  eggs.  To  issue  and  use  a 
certificate  of  quality  on  eggs  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Federal  inspector  super- 
vise the  packing  of  the  eggs.  An  in- 
spector of  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture stationed  at  the  State  poultry 
plant  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal 
department  to  issue  Federal  certificates 
on  all  eggs  packed  under  his  inspection. 
The  certificates  of  quality  guarantee  to 
the  consumer  a  product  that  is  absolutely 
what  it  is  said  to  be. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  GROWERS  ORGANIZE 

Citrus  growers  of  Florida  recently 
formed  a  growers'  organization  known 
as  the  Florida  Citrus  Growers  Clearing 
House  Association.  This  organization  is 
a  cooperative  association,  organized  un- 
der the  cooperative  statute  of  Florida 
and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  Through  this  or- 
ganization the  growers  propose  to  pro- 
vide for  the  grading  and  inspection  of 
all  fruits  sold  by  members,  for  the  adver- 
tising of  produce,  and  for  assembling  and 
analyzing  marketing  information  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  better  shipment 
and  distribution  of  Florida  citrus  fruits. 
The  association  is  now  engaged  in  a 
membership  drive. 


DISCUSS  NEW  MARKETING  PROJECT 

At  a  conference  at  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan  on  May 
15  a  preliminary  discussion  took  place 
looking  toward  the  launching  of  a  re- 
search project  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  grain  through  farmers'  elevators. 
The  study,  if  the  present  plans  are  car- 
ried out,  will  be  undertaken  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska  and  the  Bureau 
of   Agricultural    Economics    through   its 


division  of  cooperative  marketing.  There 
is  some  possibility  that  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural College  will  also  join  in  the 
project.  A  total  of  from  100  to  125  ele- 
vators will  be  studied,  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure following  closely  that  of  a  similar 
cooperative  study  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics in  the  spring-wheat  States.  J.  F. 
Booth,  agricultural  economist,  and  TV.  J. 
Kuhrt,  associate  agricultural  economist, 
represented  the  bureau  at  the  conference. 
Those  attending  from  the  colleges  were: 
Prof.  TV.  E.  Grimes,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics,  and  Prof. 
R.  M.  Green,  Kansas ;  Prof.  L.  A.  Moore- 
house,  head  of  the  department  of  rural 
economics,  Colorado ;  Prof.  TV.  TV.  Fet- 
row,  Oklahoma;  and  Prof.  H.  F.  Filley, 
head  of  the  department  of  rural  econom- 
ics, Prof.  Harold  Hedges,  and  Prof.  C 
M.  Yerkes,  Nebraska. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


INSPECTION  RAISES  QUALITY 

The  quality  of  the  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  produced  in  and  shipped  out 
of  numerous  sections  of  Louisiana  is 
higher  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of 
Federal  shipping-point  inspection,  reports 
Hunter  S.  Moles,  supervising  inspector  of 
die  department  and  the  Louisiana  exten- 
sion service.  Full-time  inspectors  are 
maintained  at  a  number  of  points  in  the 
State,  and  inspectors  have  been  requested 
for  a  number  of  other  points. 


DUSTING  EXPERIMENTS  ON  PECANS 

G.  F.  Moznette,  associate  entomologist 
in  charge  of  the  field  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  and  J.  B.  Demaree,  associate  pa- 
thologist of  the  field  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Thomas- 
ville, recently  spent  several  days  at  Tal- 
lulah,  La., '  assisting  in  making  prelimi- 
nary tests  of  the  distribution  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  from  airplanes  in 
the  control  of  pests  and  diseases  of  pecan 
trees.  Plans  have  been  made  for  making 
a  series  of  experimental  applications  on 
pecan  trees  near  Albany,  Ga.,  from  the 
cotton-dusting  planes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  This  experimental  work 
will  be  done  during  the  summer. 


INTEREST  IN  MARKETING  GROWS 

Along  with  the  growth  of  interest  in 
the  teaching  of  cooperative  marketing  in 
agricultural  high  schools  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  textbooks, 
bulletins,  and  other  materials  useful  to 
teachers.  The  division  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  State  colleges  of  agri- 
culture have  been  meeting  the  demand 
for  printed  information  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  supplies  of  bulletins  and  other 
printed  matter  on  the  subject  of  coopera- 
tive marketing. 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Consulting    Engineering   Service 

P.  B.  A.  Cieculae  Xo.  97 — Mat  14,  1928. — 
The  attention  of  bureau  administrative  officers 
and  m'embers  of  tbe  department  engaged  in 
research  and  other  work  requiring  mechanical 
installations  of  various  kinds  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  Division  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  equipped 
to  render  consulting  service  to  other  bureaus 
in  practically  all  branches  of  engineering. 
Bureaus  planning  the  design,  purchase,  or 
construction  of  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
trol systems,  refrigerating  plants,  pumping 
plants,  electrical  equipment,  farm  machinery, 
or  other  installations  involving  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  engineering,  including 
the  working  out  of  problems  of  steam  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  strength  of  mate- 
rials, etc.,  either  in  the"  Washington  labora- 
tories or  at  field  stations,  are  accordingly 
urged,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  to  insure 
the  maximum  of  satisfaction  in  such  installa- 
tions, to  consult  with  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  wherever  prac- 
ticable before  placing  orders  for  such  equip- 
ment or  construction.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  and  checking  of  spec- 
ifications in  all  cases  of  unusual  or  large 
procurements  involving  a  specialized  knowledge 
of  engineering.  Specifications  prepared  or 
checked  in  the  Division  will  be  initialed  by 
the  chief  or  acting  chief,  but  responsibility 
for  their  adequacy  can.  obviouslv.  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Division  if  unauthorized  changes 
therein  are  subsequently  made.  Consultation 
and  work  requiring  only  a  few  hours'  time 
will  be  done  without  charge.  Jobs  requiring 
considerable  time  will  be  clone  on  the  basis  of 
reimbursement  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Reads 
for  the  time  of  the  members  of  its  staff  actu- 
ally utilized  .for  consultations  and  work  inci- 
dent thereto,  except  where  such  work  is  cov- 
ered under  a  formal  cooperative  agreement. 
For  further  information  and  the  making  of 
arrangements  for  this  consulting  service,  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  are  referred  to  Mr. 
S.  H.  McCrory,  chief,  Division  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. — W.  W. 
Stockbeegee.,  Director. 


Federal  Horticultural  Board 

Conference   on  Fruit   and   Rose   Stocks 

A  conference  has  been  called  by  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  to  be  held  at  the 
department  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  27.  at 
10  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  placing  further  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  fruit  and  rose  stock  or  any 
classes  of  them. 

At  the  suggestion  of  nurserymen  and  rose 
growers,  a  conference  on  this  subject  was  held 
June  29,  1925,  and  at  that  conference  the 
American  Association  of  Nurservmen  reported 
a  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted  bv  that 
association  at  its  convention  held  in  Roches- 
ter the  preceding  week,  that  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men that  no  earlier  date  than  July  1.  1930, 
should  be  tentatively  set  for  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  fruit  and  rose  stocks  and  seedlings. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  before  final 
action  was  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  further  conference  on  rose  stocks 
should  be  called  following  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  in  June, 
1928,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  at  that 
time  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of 
American-grown  rose  stocks  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  In  accepting  these  recommendations 
the  department  suggested  that  the  reconsider- 
ation of  both  the  rose  and  fruit  stocks  situa- 
tions be  taken  up  at  the  proposed  conference 
in  June,  1928,  and  it  is  as  a  result  of  these 
understandings  and  agreements  that  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  called. 


More  interest  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tified seed  is  being  shown  by  potato  grow- 
ers this  year  than  ever  before,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  school  in  cooperation  was  held  by 
the  Texas  Wheat  Growers'  Association 
at  Amarillo  recently  in  connection  with 
tbe  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association.  Among  the  subjects 
given  special  consideration  was  that  of 
the  legal  status  of  cooperatives. 
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McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

VETOED  BY  PRESIDENT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

tive  zeal   for   superior   service,   and   for 
adequate  returns  through  large  sales  of 
better  merchandise  at  lower  prices. 
***** 

"  V.  Stimulation  of  overproduction. — 
The  bill  runs  counter  to  an  economic  law 
as  well  settled  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Increased  prices  decrease  consumption ; 
they  also  increase  production.  These 
two  conditions  are  the  very  ones  that 
spell  disaster  to  the  whole  program. 
The  vaguely  drawn  clause  in  the  meas- 
ure to  meet  this  obvious  danger  merely 
amounts  to  moral  suasion  and  as  a  last 
resort  the  withdrawal  of  the  equaliza- 
tion fee.  Thus,  if  90  per  cent  of  the 
growers  of  a  given  commodity  heed  the 
admonitions  of  the  board  and  refrain 
from  production,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
be  punished  because  of  the  evasions  of 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  who  have 
ignored  the  board's  requests.  In  other 
words,  no  farmer  will  be  safe  in  direct- 
ing his  planning  upon  his  individual 
judgment,  for  should  the  result  be  a 
stimulation  of  an  increased  yield,  the 
board  will  be  likely  to  withdraw  the 
support  which  encouraged  the  surpluses 
and  allow  the  prices  to  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  that  artificially  created 
excess.  The  annals  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  world  are  replete  with 
the  catastrophes  that  have  come  in  the 
wake  of  such  attempted  distortions  of 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  commercial  relations. 

"  VI.  Aid  to  our  foreign  agricultural 
competitors. — This  measure  continues,  as 
did  its  predecessor,  to  give  substantial  aid 
to  the  foreign  competitors  of  American 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  continues 
the  amazing  proposal  to  supply  foreign 
workers  with  cheaper  food  than  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  farm  industry,  thereby 
encouraging  both  the  foreign  peasant, 
whose  produce  is  not  burdened  with  the 
costs  of  any  equalization  fees,  and  also 
affording  through  reduced  food  prices  the 
means  of  cutting  the  wage  rates  paid 
by  foreign  manufacturers.  *-  *  * 
***** 

"  Furthermore,  as  the  board  undertakes 
to  dump  the  steadily  mounting  surplus 
into  foreign  countries  at  the  low  cost  fig- 
ures, it  will  come  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  dumping  and  similar  trade  laws  of 
many  foreign  lands  which  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  own  agricul- 
tural industries.  We  might,  therefore, 
expect  immediately  a  series  of  drastic, 
retaliatory  discriminations  on  the  part 
of  these  consumer  countries.  This  will 
drive  our  surplus  into  narrower  market 
channels  and  force  even  further  price 
reductions  with  consequent  increases  in 
the  burdens  of  the  equalization  tax. 

"  Lastly,  and  most  important,  in  con- 
nection with  this  aspect  of  the  bill  as  an 
aid  to  Our  foreign  competitors,  the  meas- 
ure will  inevitably  devastate  many  of  our 
important  farm  areas.  For  instance,  the 
board  is  expected  to  obtain  higher  prices 
for  the  American  farmer  for  corn  by  re- 
moving the  surplus  from  the  home  market 
and  dumping  it  over  our  borders  at  a 
lower  level  of  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  hog  grower  in  Ontario,  Canada,  may 
buy  American  corn  at  a  very  much  lower 


level  than  the  hog  grower  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Both  being  situated  equally 
as  to  the  European  market  for  their  pork 
products,  we  shall  see  immediately  the 
migration  of  the  Ohio  hog  industries 
across  the  border  into  Canada  with  conse- 
quent losses  to  our  pork  industry  by  this 
Canadian  competition. 

"  Likewise  the  dumping  of  cheaper 
American  feeds  for  Dutch  and  Scandina- 
vian producers  of  dairy  products  further 
subsidizes  them  in  direct  competition  with 
the  American  industry.  In  other  words, 
the  framers  of  this  measure  naively  sub- 
mit a  proposal  to  save  the  American  live- 
stock grower  and  dairyman  by  supplying 
his  overseas  rivals  with  abundant  feed- 
stuffs  at  reduced  rates.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  conceive  of  a  more  pre- 
posterous economic  and  commercial  fal- 
lacy." 

Bills  Introduced  in  Congress 

Among  the  new  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  of  interest  to  this  department 
are  the  following: 

SENATE 

S.  4534.  Norbeck  (South  Dakota).  To 
amend  the  Federal  farm  loan  act. 

S.  J.  Res.  160.  McNary  (Oregon).  Author- 
izing appropriations  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Ameri- 
can  Samoa. 

S.  4528.  Phipps  (Colorado).  Authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  con- 
sulting engineers  and  chemists  on  important 
reclamation  work. 

S.  4529.  Glass  (Virginia).  To  provide  in- 
demnity fo^  the  owners  of  condemned  tuber- 
culous and  paratuberculous  animals. 

S.  4518.  Ransdell  (Louisiana).  To  estab- 
lish a  national  institute  of  health. 

S.  4478.  Copeland  (New  York).  To  pro- 
mote the  public  health  of  all  persons  in  the 
Government  service,  and  to  encourage  the 
dairy  industry. 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  13875.  Cannon  (Missouri).  To  amend 
the  tariff  act  of  1922. 

H.  R.  13880.  Rathbone  (Illinois).  To  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  coal. 

H.  R.  13882.  Vestal  (Indiana).  To  extend 
the  Hatch  Act  to  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Sirovich  (New  York).  Call- 
ing on  the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
week  of  May  each  year  as  national  health 
week. 

H.  R.  13936.  McFadden  (Pennsylvania).  To 
amend  the  Federal  farm  loan  act. 

H.  R.  13937.  McFadden  (Pennsylvania).  To 
amend  the  Federal  farm  loan  act. 


MORE  FUNDS  PROVIDED 

FOR  EXTENSION  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

May  16,  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  several  experi- 
ment stations  acts  to  Hawaii,  and  au- 
thorizes an  increase  in  the  permanent  ex- 
tension appropriations  sufficient  to  cover 
the  allotment  to  Hawaii  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  allotments  to  the  States 
under  the  original  act.  The  allotment  to 
Hawaii  on  this  basis  is  approximately 
$23,000.  The  total  amount  available  to 
the  States  and  to  Hawaii  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  will  there- 
fore be  $7,163,000. 

The  appropriations  authorized  in  the 
Capper-Ketcham  Act  are  governed  by  the 
same  conditions  as  those  provided  in  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  except  that  not  less 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  appropriations 
must  be  used  for  payment  of  salaries  of 
county  extension  agents,  and  that  the 
agents  employed  with  these  funds  are  to 
be  men  and  women  agents  in  just  and 
fair  proportions. 


BREEDER  IMPROVES  MOHAIR  FLEECE 

It  should  be  possible  to  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  mohair  produced  in  the 
United  States  through  systematic  breed- 
ing work  with  the  Angora  goats  which 
produce  the  fiber,  says  Dr.  J.  I.  Hardy, 
animal  husbandman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Much  of  the  mohair 
as  it  is  now  produced  contains  undesir- 
able fibers  known  as  kemp.  These  fibers 
are  short  and  coarse  and  take  dye  poorly 
and  the  presence  of  them  in  quantity 
means  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  the 
mohair.  It  is  not  possible  to  remove 
these  undesirable  fibers  entirely  from  the 
good  mohair.  Careful  selection  and 
breeding  to  improve  the  fleece  of  Angora 
goats  have  already  given  the  result  of 
considerably  reducing  the  percentage  of 
kempy  fibers,  and  Doctor  Hardy  says  it 
should  be  possible,  through  selection  and 
breeding,  to  develop  flocks  of  Angoras 
whose  fleeces  would  be  wholly  free  from 
kemp. 


MANY  BULLS  DISCARDED  TOO  SOON 

W.  E.  Wintermeyer,  associate  husband- 
man of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  re- 
cently assisted  in  organizing  two  cooper- 
ative dairy-bull  associations  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio.  One  of  these  associations 
has  five  Holstein  bulls  and  the  other  has 
five  Guernseys.  In  a  series  of  district 
conferences  at  Green  Bay,  Wausau,  Me- 
nomonie,  and  Lancaster,  Wis.,  he  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  proved  dairy  sires. 
These  conferences  were  attended  by  cow 
testers,  officers  of  dairy-herd-improvement 
associations,  and  county  agents.  In  his 
talks  at  these  conferences  he  said  that 
many  bulls  are  disposed  of  in  Wisconsin 
before  their  true  value  is  found  through 
a  comparison  of  the  milk  and  butterfat 
records  of  the  daughters  of  the  bulls  with 
the  records  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters. 


A  multigraphed  statement  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  distribution  among  mem- 
bers of  the  produce  trade  to  give  them 
information  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  produce  agency  act.  Effort  has 
been  made  by  the  bureau  to  put  the  in- 
formation in  a  form  which  will  bring  out 
the  principal  points.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by  the  trade 
have  been  answered  in  the  statement. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  bureau, 
Washington. 


A  new  company  known  as  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Cooperative  Terminal  Co.  is 
being  incorporated  in  North  Dakota  for 
the  special  purpose  of  building  a  termi- 
nal elevator  at  Grand  Forks  to  aid  in 
handling  the  increased  business  of  the 
North  Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. The  incorporators  are  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association,  headquarters  at 
Grand  Forks. 


In  1913-14,  taxes  on  farm  land  in  the 
United  States  were  31.4  cents  an  acre, 
with  a  total  tax  payment  of  $276,000,000. 
In  1921-22  the  average  tax  was  71  cents 
an  acre,  with  a  total  of  $678,000,000. 
The  total  tax  on  farm  land  for  1926  has 
been  estimated  as  $800,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $524,000,000  over  1913-14. 
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THE  SUGAR-CANE  MOTH  BORER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.      (Technical     Bulletin    41-T.)      By     T.     E. 

Holloway,  entomologist,  division  of  cereal 
and  forage  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  others.     P.  77,  figs.     March  1928. 

Is  a  revision  of,  and  supersedes,  Department 
Bulletin  No.  746,  entitled  "  The  sugar-cane 
moth  borer."  It  consists  of  a  comprehensive 
report,  for  technical  workers  and  for  growers 
of  cane,  on  the  principal  insect  enemy  of  that 
crop  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Southern  Florida. 
It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  losses  caused  by 
the  pest,  and  discusses  the  character  of  the 
injury  which  it  causes  to  sugar  cane,  the 
history  and  distribution  of  the  insect,  and  its 
food  plants.  The  life  and  seasonal  history 
and  natural  and  artificial  control  of  the  insect 
are  fully  discussed.  A  brief  summary  and 
bibliography  are  appended. 

CLOVER  ANTHRACNOSE  CAUSED  BY  COLLETOTRICHUM 
TRIFOLII.  (Technical  Bulletin  28-T.)  By  John 
Monteith,  jr.,  associate  pathologist,  office  of 
vegetable  and  forage  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  P.  27,  figs.  February 
1928. 

There  is  much  confusion  throughout  the 
clover  belt  as  to  the  factors  causing  loss  of 
red-clover  stands.  This  bulletin  describes  one 
of  these  factors  in  detail.  Anthracnose  is  of 
great  importance  throughout  much  of  the 
southern  half  of  our  clover  belt  The  bulletin 
indicates  how  this  disease  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  injuries  to  clover.  Losses 
from  this  disease  can  best  be  reduced  by  using 
seed  of  home-grown  resistant  red  clover.  Cer- 
tain imported  clover  is  very  susceptible  to  this 
disease  and'  loss  of  stands  frequently  result 
when  such  seed  is  used. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  The 
timberdoodle.  Maryland  Conservationist, 
vol.  49,  p.  14,  illus.     June  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Im- 
pudence and  impertinence  squirrelified. 
Oregon  Business,  vol.  6,  no.  8,  p.  7,  17. 
April  1928. 

Rock    gardening    in    Oregon.     Better 

Flowers,  vol.  8,  no.  5,  pp.  9.  16.     May  1928. 

Stoddard,  Herbert  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Water  requirements  of  the  bob-white  quail. 
American  Game,  vol.  17,  no.  3,  pp.  45,  48. 
April-May   1928. 

Young,  Stanley  P.  [and  Arthur  H.  Carhart] 
(Biological  Survey).  The  queen  wolf.  Red 
Book  Magazine,  vol.  51,  no.  2,  pp.  80-83, 
121-124,  illus.     June  1928. 

Balch,  R.  T.  and  Paine,  H.  S.  (Chemistry  and 
Soils).  Factory  operation  of  automatic  elec- 
trometric  pH  control  of  cane  juice  defeca- 
tion. Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  vol.  20,  no.  4,  p.  348.  April 
1928. 

Herrick,  Horace  T.,  and  May,  Orville  E.  (Chem- 
istry and  Soils).  The  production  of  glu- 
conic acid  by  the  Penicillium  Luteum  Pur- 
purogenum  Group  II.  Some  optimal  condi- 
tions for  acid  formation.  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  vol.  77,  no.  1,  April  1928. 

Keane,  J.  C,  McCalip,  M.  A.,  and  Paine,  H.  S. 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  Effect  of  pH  on 
lime  salts  and  character  of  colloids  in  fil- 
tered juice  from  cane  muds.  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  vol. 
20.  no.  4,  p.  373.     April  1928. 

Board,  R.  C.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils), 
and  T.  T.  Cotton  (Bureau  of  Entomology). 
Fumigation  tests  with  certain  aliphatic 
chlorides.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, vol.  21,  no.  1,  February  1928. 

Albus,  W.  R..  and  Ayers,  S.  H.  (Dairy  In- 
dustry). Gassy  fermentations  in  reheated 
or  processed  cheese  products  containing 
pimentos.  Jour.  Dairv  Sci.,  v.  11,  no.  3, 
p.   175-178.     May   1928. 

Converse,  H.  T.  (Dairy  Industry).  The  value 
of  silage  in  the  experimental  ration.  Jour. 
Dairy  Sci.,  v.  11,  no.  3,  pp.  179-188.  May 
1928. 

Holm,  G.  E.  (Dairy  Industry).  Vitamins  A, 
D,  and  E  and  the  oxidation  of  fats  and 
oils.  Science,  v.  67,  no.  1738,  pp.  424-425. 
April  20,  1928. 


COOPERATIVE    MARKETING    OF    LIVESTOCK    IN   THE 
UNITED     STATES    BY    TERMINAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Technical    Bulletin    57-T.)     By    C.    G.    Randell, 
agricultural    economist,    division    of    cooper- 
ative marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    P.  112,  figs.  February  1928. 
The  25  terminal  selling  agencies  operating 
on   19  markets  in  1926  are   described  in  this 
bulletin,  as  well  as  the  agencies  that  had  been 
discontinued  by  that  date.     The  general  prob- 
lems   of    such    agencies    are    discussed    and    a 
working    program    is    presented    for    terminal 
livestock    commission    associations    and    their 
overhead  organizations. 

RURAL   LIBRARIES.      (Farmers'   Bulletin   1559-F.)      By 

Wayne  C.  Nason,  assistant  agricultural  eco- 
nomist,   division    of    farm    population    and 
rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
P.   50.     figs.     April   1928. 
The   author   points   out   the   opportunity   of 
the  library   in   agricultural  education   and   re- 
views present  library  facilities  for  farm  people. 
Types   of   rural   library   service   are   described, 
with    specific    examples   of   each   type.      These 
examples  are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the 
country   and   photographs  are   used.     The   use 
of  the  book  automobile   receives   attention   as 
do  such  other  phases  as  library  buildings  and 
library  publicity. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
lias  for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this 
department  ichieh  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Webb,  B.  H.,  and  Holm,  G.  E.  (Dairy  Indus- 
try). The  heat  stability  and  feathering  of 
sweet  cream,  as  affected  by  different  homo- 
genization  pressures  and  different  tempera- 
tures of  forewarming.     Jour.  Dairv  Sci.,  v. 

11,  no.  3,  pp.  243-257.  May  1928. 
Wright,  P.  A.  (Dairy  Industry).  The  deter- 
mination of  moisture  in  dry  skim  milk  by 
the  Bidwell-Sterling  taluene-distillatioii 
method.  Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  v.  11,  no.  3,  pp. 
240-242.     May  1928. 

Smith,  C.  B.  (Extension).  Objectives  of 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  ;  the  agricultural 
extension  worker  must  recognize  himself  as 
a  public  agent.     The  Cattleman,  vol.  14,  no. 

12,  pp.  22-23.     May  1928. 

Anderson,  L.  V.  (Forest  Service).  The  pre- 
dicament of  larch.  West  Coast  Lumberman, 
vol.  54.  no.  638,  pp.  54-60,  140,  illus.  May 
1,  1928. 

Arthur,  C.  M.  (Forest  Service).  Wet  wood 
held  the  cause  of  paint  discoloration. 
Painters'  Magazine,  vol.  55,  no.  5,  pp.  23-24, 
May  1928. 

Barnes,  W.  C.  (Forest  Service).  Brahman  or 
Zebu  cattle.  The  Producer,  vol.  9,  no.  11, 
pp.  3-6,  illus.     April  1928. 

Bell,  G.  (Forest  Service).  Trailing  the  care- 
less camper.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10, 
no.  13,  pp.  20-21,  May  1928. 

Demmon,  E.  L.  (Forest  Service).  The  south- 
ern forest  experiment  station  :  its  work  for 
naval  stores  industry,  Naval  Stores  Review, 
vol.  38,  no.  4,  p.  15,  April  28,  1928. 

Gibbons,  W.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Volume  and 
suitability  of  Pacific  coast  pulpwoods.  The 
Timberman,  vol.  29,  no.  6,  p.  110,  April 
1928. 

Increasing  lumber  production  in   the 


West.     West  Coast  Lumberman,  vol.  54,  no. 
638,  pp.  72-77,  80,  May  1,  1928. 

Granger,  C.  M.  (Forest  Service).  National 
forest  administration.  Annual  Cruise,  For- 
est Club,  Oregon  State  College,  p.  17,  May 
1928. 

Guthrie,  John  D.  (Forest  Service).  Snap- 
shots of  European  forests,  5  :  Through  Swe- 
den's forests.  American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,  vol.  34,  no.  413,  pp.  298-300,  illus. 
May  1928. 

Words  of  the  woods.     Four  L  Lumber 


News,  vol.  10,  no.  7,  p.  10,  March  1928. 

Hanzlik,  E.  J.  (Forest  Service).  Effects  of 
fire  on  new  forest  growth.  Four  L  Lumber 
News,  vol.  10,  no.  13,  p.  36,  May  1928. 

Hawley,  L.  F.,  and  others  (Forest  Service). 
Effect  of  decay  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  wood.  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry, vol.  20,  no.  5,  pp.  504-507,  May  1928. 


Hughes,  B.  O.  (Forest  Service).  Tractor  log- 
ging and  forestry  practice  in  the  California 
pine  region.  West  Coast  Lumberman,  vol. 
54,  no.  638,  pp.  134-143,  illus.  May  1, 
1928. 

Jackson,  A.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Veteran  look- 
out man  reported  more  than  600  forest  fires 
in  14  years.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10, 
no.  13,  p.  37,  May  1928. 

The    Pack    Train.      Four   L   Lumber 

News,   p.   9,   April   1928. 

Leopold,  A.  (Forest  Service).  The  home 
builder  conserves :  One-third  of  our  wood 
waste  in  home  building  may  be  saved  by 
close  utilization.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  413,  pp.  276-278, 
297,  illus.     May  1928. 

Lloyd,  L.  D.  (Forest  Service).  The  possibili- 
ties of  forestry  operations  in  the  south. 
Naval  Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  4,  pp.  23, 
30,  April  28,   1928. 

McArdle,  R.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Rate  of 
growth  of  Douglas  fir  forests.  West  Coast 
Lumberman,  vol.  54,  no.  638,  pp.  90-95, 
illus.     May   1,   1928. 

McCarthy,  E.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Forestry 
training  declines.  Agricultural  Student,  pp. 
169,  174,  April  1928. 

Marshall,  G.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Wild  rice. 
American  Forests  and  Forest  Life.  vol.  34, 
no.  413.  pp.  279,  280,  illus.     May  1928. 

Mitchell,  G.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Ways  of  the 
wild.  Western  Out-of-Doors.  vol.  5,  no.  1, 
pp.  4-5,  23,  illus.     January  1928. 

Pessin,  L.  J.  (Forest  Service).  Mycorrhiza 
of  southern  pines.  Ecology,  vol.  9,  no.  1, 
pp.  28-33.  illus.,  January  1928. 

Phelps,  H.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Forest  con- 
serves waters  of  Methow.  Chelan  Valley 
Mirror,   April  24,   1928. 

Reynolds,  R.  V.  (Forest  Service).  How  long 
will  our  saw-timber  last?  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life.  vol.  34,  no.  413,  pp.  259- 
262,  307-308,  illus.     Mav  1928. 

Ritter,  E.  J.,  and  Fleck,  L.  C.  (Forest  Service). 
Furfural  and  carbon  dioxide  from  wood  be- 
fore and  after  chlorination.  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,  vol.  20,  no.  4,  pp. 
371-373.   April   1928. 

Schafer,  E.  R.,  and  Peterson,  C.  E.  (Forest 
Service).  Pulping  flax  straw,  4.  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  vol.  26,  no.  15, 
pp.  477-481,  April  12,  1928. 

Simson.  A.  G.  (Forest  Service).  This  humid- 
ity business.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10, 
no.  13,  pp.  14-15,  illus.     May  1928. 

Smith,  G,  R.  (Forest  Service).  Game  condi- 
tions in  the  national  forests  of  Montana  and 
northern  Idaho.  Big  Horn,  vol.  5,  no.  2, 
pp.  4-5,  March  1928. 

Tinker,  E.  W.  (Forest  Service).  From  pov- 
erty to  prosperity,  or  how  a  forest  "  work- 
ing circle "  works.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  413,  pp.  269-271, 
illus.     May  1928. 

Treen,  L.  A.  (Forest  Service).  American 
Forest  Week  emphasizes  value  in  timber  in- 
dustry. Seattle  Municipal  News,  April  28, 
1928. 

Ball,  C.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Comment  on 
Dr.  Kellerman's  criticism  of  the  committee 
report  on  "  Median  terms."  Journal  Ameri- 
can Society  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  pp.  523-526. 
Mav    1928. 

Hitchcock,  A.  S.  (Plant  Industry).  The  need 
for  training  taxonomic  botanists.  Science, 
vol.  67,  pp.  431-432.     April  1928. 

Kellerman,  K.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Criticism 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agronomic 
terminology.  Journal  American  Society 
Agronomy,  vol.  20,  pp.  519—522.     May  1928. 

Morse,  W.  J.  (Plant  Industry).  Soybeans  for 
feed  and  fertility.  Rice  Journal,  vol.  31, 
no.  4,  pp.  14-15.     April  1928. 

Allen,  T.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Notas  sobre 
movimiento  de  tierras.  Ingenieria  y  Con- 
struccion.  vol.  6,  pp.  178-180,  April  1928. 

Allen.  T.  W.  and  Anderson.  A.  P.  (Public 
Roads).  Power  shovel  operation  in  high- 
way grading.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  68, 
pp.  185-187,  April  1928. 

Hewes.  L.  I.  (Public  Roads).  Federal  aid 
funds  for  western  States  to  be  increased. 
Colorado  Highways,  vol.  7,  pp.  7-8,  April 
1928. 

Jackson,  F.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Comparative 
tests  of  crushed  stone  and  gravel  concrete 
in  New  Jersey.  National  Sand  and  Gravel 
Bulletin,  vol.  9.  pp.  13-26.  March  1928. 

Jackson,  F.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Comparative 
tests  of  crushed  stone  and  gravel  concrete 
in  New  Jersey.  Pit  and  Quarry,  vol.  16, 
pp.  55-66,  April  11,  1928. 

McCrory.  S.  H.  and  others  (Public  Roads). 
Historic  review  of  the  development  of  sani- 
tary engineering  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  past 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Discussion. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  54,  pp.  1501-1526,  May  1928. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

EXTENSION  SPECIALIST  IN  HOME  MANAGEMENT. — 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  27.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  field  service  in  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Extension  Work  and  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  The  entrance 
salary  is  $3,800  a  year.  A  probationary  period 
of  six  months  is  required.  The  duties  are  to 
aid  State  extension  agents  in  methods  of  or- 
ganizing and  developing  extension  work  in 
home  management  and  to  act  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  State  extension  forces  in  matters 
relating  to  extension  work  in  home  manage- 
ment. For  the  present  vacancies  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  wishes  women.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  experience,  and  writings 
to  be  filed  with  the  application. 

ASSOCIATE  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER  (For  Land- 
Clearing  Research). — Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  June  27.  The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications.  The 
entrance  salary  ranges  from  $3,000  to  $3. coo 
a  year,  depending  upon  the  conditions  at  the 
headquarters  where  the  vacancy  exists.  A 
probationary  period  of  six  months  is  required. 
The  duties  are  in  connection  with  the  original 
research  and  investigation  relating  to  the 
clearing  of  agricultural  land.'  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examina- 
tion at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience. 

JUNIOR  ZOOLOGIST.— Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  June  26. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will  be 
stated  on  admission  cards,  and  will  be  about 
15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tions. The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field,  and  vacan- 
cies in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  entrance  salary  is  $1,860  a  year. 
A  probationary  period  of  six  months  is  re- 
quired. The  duties  will  consist  in  laboratory 
work  relating  to  the  investigation  of  animal 
parasites,  such  as  postmortem  examinations, 
fecal  examinations,  blood  examinations,  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  specimens  for  gross 
and  microscopical  examination,  study  and 
identification  of  specimens  of  parasites,  carry- 
ing out  experiments  under  immediate  supervi- 
sion in  life  histories  and  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  parasites  in  animals,  and  va- 
rious other  procedures  of  a  laboratory  of  para- 
sitology, or  conducting  of  field  experiments 
under  immediate  supervision  in  connection 
with  surveys,  control  measures,  etc.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  in 
parasitology,  and  a  thesis  to  be  submitted  on 
the  day  of  the  examination. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Gustave  E.  Bensel,  a  valued  collaborator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  died  April  2  at 
Spreckels,  Calif.  He  was  an  accomplished  in- 
vestigator of  sugar-beet  insects,  having  heen 
at  different  times  in  the  service  of  various 
sugar  concerns.  He  was  born  in  Louvain, 
Belgium,  September  27,  1876,  and  in  1899  was 
graduated  as  an  agricultural  engineer  from  the 
Belgium  Agricultural  College  of  Gembloux. 
He  came  to  America  in  1902,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  connected  with  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, principally  in  research  work  along 
several  agricultural  lines.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  sugar-beet  leaf 
hopper,  to  the  solution  of  which  he  made  im- 
portant contributions.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomologists, the  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  was  en- 
deared to  his  friends  for  his  fine  courtesy, 
quiet  personality,  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Colorado. — Warren  H.  Leonard,  assistant 
editor  and  formerly  assistant  extension  agron- 
omist, has  accepted  a  fellowship  at  Nebraska 
University. 

Kansas. — George  W.  Sidwell,  county  agent 
in  Ness  County,  has  been  transferred  to  Ed- 


wards County,  which  has  just  completed 
organization  for  county  agent  work,  and  H.  R. 
Pollock,  former  poultryman  and  an  instructor 
at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  has  succeeded  him.  Sara 
Jane  Patton  has  been  appointed  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Neosho  County,  Leona  C. 
Peterson  in  Kingman  County,  and  Mary  Dun- 
lap  Ziegler  in  Pratt  County. 

New  Jersey.— Richard  O.  Rice  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  county  agent  in  Passaic 
County,  and  Donald  S.  Keller  county  agent 
in  Sussex  County.  Arthur  L.  Pierstorff, 
specialist  in  fruit  growing ;  Albert  D.  Long, 
county  agent  in  Salem  County  ;  and  Douglas 
A.  Evans,  county  agent  in  Sussex  County,  have 
resigned.  George  I.  Ball,  creamery  inspector, 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  in  Salem 
County.  W.  C.  Krueger  has  been  appointed 
specialist  in  rural  electrification,  as  the  result 
of  plans  adopted  by  a  state-wide  committee 
for  carrying  out  a  program  for  extending  the 
use  of  electricity  on  New  Jersey  farms.  He 
will  establish  a  number  of  demonstration 
farms  throughout  the  State  so  that  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  may  observe  practical 
conditions.  He  has  had  experience  in  this 
work  in  Wisconsin. 

Oklahoma. — Edward  M.  Sledge  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Craig  County  and 
Lee  C.  Craig  in  Coal  County  and  Chester  C. 
Gray  assistant  county  agent  in  Cherokee 
County.  Edd  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Comanche  County  to  succeed 
C.  H.  LaCrosse,  resigned.  Zelma  L.  Ferguson 
has  been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
in  Ottawa  County. 

ECONOMICS 

Among  the  successful  applicants  for  research 
fellowships  in  agricultural  economics  and  ru- 
ral sociology  recently  offered  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  of  New  York  City 
are  J.  B.  Hutson,  agricultural  economist,  and 
C.  M.  Purves,  associate  agricultural  statisti- 
cian, of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics. To  meet  a  need  for  workers  with  ad- 
vanced training  in  agricultural  economics  and 
rural  sociology,  the  council  set  aside  $30,000 
for  these  fellowships.  The  fellowships  are  to 
be  available  yearly  for  five  years.  The  plan 
was  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  would  be 
devoted  to  awards  to  students  of  agricultural 
economics  and  one-third  to  students  of  rural 
sociology.  It  is  understood  that  95  applica- 
tions were  received  and  that  from  this  number 
16  awards  were  made.  Mr.  Hutson  plans  to 
enroll  at  Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  Purves 
plans  to  enter  Harvard  University,  in  the 
fall.  The  committee  administering  the  awards 
consists  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse,  Institute  of 
Economics,  chairman ;  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Davis, 
Leland  Stanford  University ;  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Fetter,  Princeton  University  ;  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, of  Wallace's  Farmer ;  and  C.  J.  Galpin, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm  population 
and  rural  life,  and  W.  J.  Spillman,  agricul- 
tural economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

GREATER  KANSAS   CITY 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of 
Kansas  City  have  compiled  and  issued,  in 
mimeograph  form,  a  directory  of  the  activi- 
ties and  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Greater  Kansas  City,  as  an  aid 
to  the  officers  of  all  the  various  local  activi- 
ties in  their  official  work  and  in  meeting 
requests  for  information  from  the  general 
public.  The  Westport  High  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  made  eight  showings  of  the 
department's  motion-picture  films  loaned  by 
the  club  and  has  asked  the  club  to  inform  il 
whenever  other  films  are  available,  so  that 
they  may  be  shown  at  the  school.  Boy  Scouts 
served  as  ushers  at  the  showings,  and  the  club 
voted  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  boys  for 
their  services.  At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
club  L.  B.  Mangun,  chemist  of  the  city  water 
department  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  talked  on 
the  factors  involved  in  purifying  the  water 
of  the  Missouri  River  for  drinking  purposes. 


The  use  of  economic  material  was  a 
topic  of  lively  discussion  at  recent  con- 
ferences of  county  agents  of  southern, 
central,  and  northeastern  Minnesota. 
Under  a  plan  that  was  proposed  confer- 
ences of  leading  farmers  of  a  county 
would  be  held  for  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  the  various  farm- 
ing enterprises  to  one  another. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Barber,  C.  A.  Tropical  agricultural  research 
in  the  Empire,  with  special  reference  to 
cacao,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  palms.  Lon- 
don, 1927.  (Gt.  Brit.  Empire  marketing 
board.     Publications,   E.   M.  B.   2) 

Sampson,  H.  C.  Report  on  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
islands  and  Barbados.  London,  1927.  (Gt. 
Brit.  Empire  marketing  board.  Publica- 
tions, E.  M.  B.  5) 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    VETERINARY     MEDICINE 

Chopra,  R.  N.,  and  Chandler,  A.  C.  Anthel- 
mintics and  their  uses.  Baltimore,  Williams 
&  Wilkins,  1928. 

Ferro,  E.  J.  La  ganaderia  ovina  en  el  norte 
del  Chubut.     Montevideo,  F.  Gurfinkel,  1927. 

DAIRYING 

Union  centrale  des  producteurs  suisses  de 
lait.  Festschrift  der  schweizerischen  milch- 
wirtschaft  zur  IX.  schweiz.  ausstellung 
fur  landwirtschaft,  forstwirtschaft  und 
gartenbau  in  Bern.     Bern,  1925. 

FIBER    PLANTS 

Correa,   G.    C.     El   henequgn.     Mexico,    1916. 


Hertwig,   Richard  v.     Uber  kausale  erklarung 

der  tierischen  organisation.     Miinchen,  Wolf, 

1910.      A 
Leon,  J.     Elevage  des  vers  a  soie  (Philosamia 

ricini    et    Bombyx    mori)    et    la    culture    du 

ricin.     Tel-Aviv    [1927?] 

CHEMISTRY 

Grafe,  Victor.  Handbuch  der  organischen 
warenkunde.  v.  2,  halbd.  1.  Stuttgart, 
Poeschel,  1928. 

Hewitt,  J.  T.  The  chemistry  of  wine  making. 
London,  1928.  (Gt.  Brit,  Empire  marketing 
board.     Publications,  E.  M.  B.  7) 

BOTANY 

Druce,  G.  C.  British  plant  list  containing  the 
spermophytes,  pteridophytes,  and  charo- 
phytes.      Ed.   2.     Abroath,   T.   Buncle,   1928. 

Gaisberg,  E.  v.  Beitriige  zur  biologie  des 
larchenkrebspilzes  Dasyscypha  willkommii. 
Tubingen,  Laupp,  1928.  (Mitteilungen  der 
Wiirtt.  forstlichen  versuchsanstalt) 

Stevens,  F.  L.  Fungi  from  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  Urbana,  1927.  (Illinois  biologi- 
cal monographs,     v.  11,  no.  2) 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

American  home  magazine  publishers,  inc. 
Facts  about  the  buying  habits  of  173  small 
town  communities.     Chicago,  1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Empire  marketing  board.  Commit- 
tee on  agricultural  economics.  Agricultural 
economics  in  the  Empire.  London,  1927. 
(Publications.     E.    M.   B.     1) 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  labour.  Report  on  an 
investigation  into  the  personal  circumstances 
and  industrial  history  of  9,748  claimants 
to  unemployment  benefit,  1927.  London, 
1928. 

Payne,  H.  M.  Natural  resources  and  national 
problems;  Washington,  American  mining 
congress,    1928. 

Wright,  P.  G.  The  tariff  on  animal  and  vege- 
table oils.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1928. 
(Institute  of  economics.  Investigations  in 
international  commercial  policies) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jaegle\  Eugene.  Essai  de  bibliographie  Mada- 
gascar et  dependences,  1905-1927.  Tana- 
narive, Imprimerie  industrielle,  1927.  Ex- 
trait  du  Bulletin  economique  de  Madagascar. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Florida  fruit  world,  [monthly?]  v.  1,  no.  1 
May  1928  Tampa,  Fla. 

Turkey.  Monopole  d'etat  des  tabacas.  Sec- 
tion technique  agricole.  Revue  technique 
du  Monopole  des  tabacs  de  Tnrqnie.  quar- 
terly, annee  1,  no.  1  Jan.  1928,  Galata- 
Constantinopole. 

Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  biologie. 
Abt.  F.  Zeitschrift  fur  parasitenkunde. 
bd.  1,  no.  1,  Apr.  17  1928,  Berlin. 
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MAKE  SURVEY  OF  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

A  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  damage 
done  to  farm  lands  in  Vermont  by  the 
flood  of  November,  1927,  has  just  been 
completed  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  specialist  in 
soil  survey,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  L.  A.  Jones,  drainage  engineer, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Vermont  State  exten- 
sion staff.  The  principal  areas  that  were 
affected  were  visited  and  careful  studies 
were  made  of  the  damage  done  by  over- 
wash  and  erosion  of  stream  banks,  flood 
plains,  and  uplands.  In  many  places 
the  banks  of  streams  have  been  cut 
back  to  the  very  best  bottom  land  of 
the  State,  and  in  other  places  new  chan- 
nel ways  have  cut  straight  through  the 
meadows  rendering  large  areas  agricul- 
turally valueless.  A  bad  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  danger  of  further  erosion 
along  crumbling  banks  when  the  usual 
spring  floods  occur.  In  many  places  the 
spring  floods  of  this  year  added  largely 
to  the  areas  washed  out  by  the  terrific 
flood  of  last  fall.  Unless  these  vulner- 
able sites  are  stabilized  by  dykes,  dams, 
jetties,  and  willow  plantings,  the  costly 
wastage  will  continue.  In  many  in- 
stances this  task  is  too  great  for  the 
farmer  to  handle  alone.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  10,000  acres  of  fine 
meadow  lands  have  been  ruined  or  seri- 
ously damaged  for  agricultural  purposes. 
On  a  considerably  larger  area  meadow 
grass  has'  been  killed  by  the  sediments. 
In  places  the  layer  of  this  sedimented 
material  is  6  feet  thick.  One  small 
stream  swept  bowlders  weighing  a  ton 
onto  an  area  of  fine  meadow.  On  the 
Missiquoi  River,  near  Troy,  the  entire 
area  of  arable  land  on  a  valuable  farm 
was  covered  with  loose  sand  and  gravel, 
the  deposit  ranging  in  thickness  from 
about  4  inches  to  more  than  3  feet.  On 
this  particular  farm  all  the  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  implements,  and  manure  were 
lost,  and  the  house  was  picked  up  and 
carried  a  considerable  distance  down- 
stream. With  his  land  ruined  and  his 
livestock  and  tools  gone  there  is  little 
this  farmer  can  do  for  himself.  He  said 
it  had  taken  10  years  of  hard  work  to 
pay  for  his  farm  and  improve  it  and  in 
12  hours  he  had  lost  all.  The  extension 
forces  of  Vermont  are  giving  splendid 
assistance  to  all  farmers  whose  farms 
were  damaged  by  the  flood. 


T.  B.  TESTING  BENEFITS  DAIRYMEN 

Information  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  on  the  effect  of  tuber- 
culin testing  on  the  milk  supply  for  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  shows  a  number  of  surpris- 
ing benefits.  Compilations  made  by  H. 
E.  Denlinger,  statistician  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Dairymen's  Association,  shows 
a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of 
milk  in  the  Baltimore  territory  in  the 
last  three  years,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cows.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  day  per  farm  increased  from 
18.46  gallons  in  1925  to  19.76  gallons  in 
1927.  This  increase  is  approximately  7 
per  cent.  The  campaign  of  tuberculin 
testing  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cows  owing 
to  the  removal  of  reactors.  The  same 
campaign  is  credited  indirectly  with  the 
increase  in  milk  production,  since  better 


cows  have  taken  the  place  of  the  reactors 
in  most  instances  and  Maryland  dairy- 
men also  have  given  more  attention  to 
care  and  feeding  following  the  tuber- 
culosis clean-up  and  the  establishment  of 
herds  on  a  healthy  basis.  Another  in- 
teresting development  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  more  uniform  volume 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  a  produc- 
tion high  in  the  spring  and  low  in  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year.  "  The 
eradication  of  tuberculosis,"  says  I.  TV. 
Heaps,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Dairymen's  Association,  "is 
not  only  profitable  to  the  producer  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  healthier  and 
higher-producing  cows,  but  it  has  given 
Baltimore  City  milk  of  higher  quality, 
back  of  which  the  health  department  can 
stand." 


RATS  CAUSE  ERRORS  IN  WEIGHTS 

Not  long  ago  the  manager  of  a  ship- 
ping association  complained  of  excess 
shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  livestock  con- 
signed by  the  association  to  a  market 
agency  at  one  of  the  stockyards  under 
the  supervision  of  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards administration,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  A  bureau  supervisor  was  de- 
tailed to  examine  the  scales  at  the  ship- 
ping point  upon  which  the  association 
weighed  its  stock.  It  was  found  that  the 
scale  levers  in  the  pit  were  imbedded  in 
an  accumulation  of  cinders  put  there  by 
rats  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  accurate 
weighings  on  the  scales  under  the  con- 
ditions. It  was  apparent  that  the  shrink- 
ages complained  of  were  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  association's  own  scales  and 
not  to  errors  or  irregularities  at  the 
stockyards.  This  instance  illustrates  a 
matter  to  which  producers  and  shipping 
associations  generally  could  well  give 
close  attention,  says  the  bureau. 


POOL  BUILDING  HUGE  ELEVATOR 

The  department  has  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  (Ltd.),  Reglna,  is  to 
build  another  terminal  elevator  at  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario,  which  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  6,900,000  bushels  and  will  be 
equipped  with  the  best  machinery  for 
speedy  handling  of  grain.  This  new  ele- 
vator will  be  able  to  unload  390  cars  in 
10  hours  and  to  ship  out  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  bushels  per  hour.  Plans  call  for 
completion  of  the  elevator  by  December. 
This  new  elevator  will  give  the  Sas- 
katchewan pool  more  than  50,000,000 
bushels'  storage  capacity  for  handling 
grain. 


A  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
problems  concerned  with  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  in 
the  Western  States  in  which  the  problems 
are  similar,  is  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
June  15-16.  It  has  been  called  by  the 
commissioner  of  education,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  chief  of  the  Grain 
Futures  Administration,  addressed  the 
Texas  Grain  Dealers  Association  in  Gal- 
veston May  22  on  the  work  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 


CHESTNUT  BLIGHT  SPREADING 

The  chestnut  blight  is  continuing  its 
rapid  spread  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
department,  in  a  statement  sent  to  the 
press,  advises  owners  of  chestnut  timber 
to  consider  carefully  their  salvage  opera- 
tions, particularly  in  regard  to  the  smaller 
trees  suitable  for  poles  and  for  manu- 
facture of  tannic  acid.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  its  cooperating  re- 
porters made  observations  in  1927  to  de- 
termine the  extension  of  the  blight,  and 
they  find  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
abatement  of  the  spread  and  increase  of 
this  fungous  pest.  It  is  expected  that 
within  the  next  10  years  the  blight  will 
have  killed  most  of  the  chestnut  timber 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region.  In 
all  of  the  important  chestnut-producing 
counties  of  Virginia,  except  14  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State,  80  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  chestnut  trees  is  infected 
or  has  been  killed  by  the  blight.  Twenty- 
one  counties  of  West  Virginia,  7  of  North 
Carolina,  2  of  South  Carolina,  and  2  of 
Georgia,  are  in  the  same  condition.  Of 
the  remaining  counties  with  extensive 
chestnut  growth  in  the  above  States  and 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  69  have  from 
30  to  79  per  cent  of  the  chestnut  trees 
infected ;  62  have  10  to  29  per  cent  in- 
fected ;  and  23  have  less  than  10  per  cent. 


CORN-BORER  QUARANTINE  REVISED 

The  area  under  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  European  corn  borer  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  to  include  all  that  part  of  New 
York  State  not  heretofore  under  regula- 
tion. The  amendment  becomes  effective 
June  1.  The  newly  added  territory 
amounts  to  10  entire  counties  and  parts 
of  2  other  counties  in  southeastern  New 
York,  including  New  York  City.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  movement  of  cornstalks,  ears, 
and  other  parts  or  debris  of  corn  and 
broomcorn  plants  from  this  region  inter- 
state to  points  outside  the  regulated 
areas,  and  to  require  certification  for 
shelled-corn  sorghums  and  Sudan  grass 
so  moved. 


The  fifteenth  annual  agricultural  ex- 
position of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  held  at  Prague,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  May  15-21,  the  depart- 
ment is  informed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Legation.  The  annual  exposition  is  held 
under  the  semiofficial  auspices  of  the 
ministry  of  agriculture.  It  is  comparable 
with  the  State  agricultural  fairs  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  national. 


The  farmers  of  Alabama  are  buying 
more  fertilizer  cooperatively  this  year 
than  ever  before.  The  tonnage  of  fer- 
tilizer bought  cooperatively  this  year 
promises  to  amount  to  about  100,000 
tons,  it  is  reported. 


Lieut.  Gen.  Phya  Vijitavongs,  minister 
of  Siam  to  the  United  States,  recently 
visited  the  bee-culture  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  interest  of 
developing  bee  culture  in  Siam. 
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SEVENTIETH  CONGRESS 
CLOSES  FIRST  SESSION 


President   Signs  Welch   Pay-Raise   Bill 

Providing    Increases   for   About 

135,000  Federal  Employees 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventieth 
Congress  was  adjourned  May  29.  In  the 
usual  closing  jam  of  legislation  the 
Boulder  Dam  bill  (H.  R.  5573)  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate.  It  was  made  un- 
finished business  and  is  thus  insured 
early  consideration  at  the  fall  session. 

A  $7,000,000  appropriation  to  continue 
corn  borer  control  measures,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  defeated  in  the  House  May  28.  It 
came  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  but 
several  members  objected  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  amount  proposed  in  the  reso- 
lution was  submitted  in  an  estimate 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  after  the  sec- 
ond deficiency  bill  had  passed  the  House. 
It  therefore  came  up  for  consideration 
under  the  unanimous  consent  rule.  A 
bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  President. 
It  contemplated  a  clean-up  campaign  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1928  and  the  season  of 
1929  under  regulations  laid  clown  in  the 
corn-borer  control  act  approved  May  4, 
1928. 

Both  Houses  passed  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill  providing  for  Government  operation 
of  Muscle  Shoals  and  calling  for  com- 
pletion of  Dam  No.  2  and  a  steam  plant 
at  nitrate  plant  No.  2,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  power  and 
fertilizer.  It  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  board  to  operate  the  plants  for 
experimental  purposes  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers.  However,  the 
bill  was  not  among  those  signed  by  the 
President  when  Congress  adjourned.  It 
will  fail  by  "  pocket  veto  "  unless  signed 
within  10  days  after  its  presentation  to 
the  President. 

The  Welch  pay  raise  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  May  28,  with  amend- 
ments recommended  by  a  conference 
committee.  It  provides  pay  increases 
for  approximately  135,000  Government 
employees  July  15.  As  passed,  the  meas- 
ure is  a  compromise  agreed  on  by  the 
two  Houses.  It  calls  for  a  study  of  the 
salary  situation  this  summer  by  the 
personnel  classification  board. 


Cooperative  commission  associations 
in  terminal  livestock  markets  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  handled  approxi- 
mately 11,000,000  head  of  livestock 
valued  at  about  $267,000,000. 
107771°—  28 


RURAL-LIFE  INSTITUTE  PLANNED 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
is  developing  plans  for  establishing  a  re- 
search institute  of  rural  affairs.  In 
April,  1927,  President  Butler  invited  15 
men  of  national  prominence  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  institute.  On  this  commit- 
tee are  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president 
of  Michigan  State  College;  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  former  Governor  of  Illinois ; 
Frank  Evans,  general  counsel  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ;  L.  J. 
Tabor,  master  of  the  National  Grange ; 
H.  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace's 
Farmer ;  and  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  A 
recent  report  of  the  committee  outlines 
the  following  aims  of  the  institute :  "  To 
make  original  researches  in  the  field  of 
rural  affairs  and  to  interpret  and  give 
publicity  to  the  best  available  knowledge 
concerning  fundamental  problems  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  life,  the  most  promis- 
ing methods  of  their  solution,  the 
relations  of  the  urban  and  rural  groups, 
and  the  international  aspects  of  the  farm 
question." 


COOPERATION  INSTITUTE 
HOLDS  SUMMER  SESSION 


Program    Includes    Field   Trips,    Trade 

Conferences    and    Courses    in 

University  of  California 

The  fourth  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will 
be  held  in  California  in  July.  The  pro- 
gram has  three  outstanding  features. 
These  are — a  week  of  field  trips  in  south- 
ern California,  a  cooperative  trade  con- 
ference extending  over  two  weeks,  and 
five  special  courses  in  cooperation. 

The  field  trips  will  start  from  Los  An- 
geles on  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  and 
will  include  visits  to  plants  operated  by 
the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Poultry  Producers  of  South- 
ern California,  the  Poultrymen's  Co- 
operative Milling  Association,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the 
Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  the  Cali- 
fornia Milk  Producers'  Association,  and 
the  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  visits  will  be  made 
to  the  University  of  California  citrus 
experiment  station  at  Riverside,  the  Mis- 
sion Inn,  Hollywood,  a  large  poultry 
hatchery,  the  original  navel  orange  trees 
at  Riverside,  and  orange,  lemon,  and 
avocado  plantations. 

{Oontinued  on  page  S) 


PAN  AMERICAN  NATIONS 
TO  COOPERATE  CLOSELY 


Mew  Division  Established  in  Union  for 

Advancement  of  Agriculture  in 

All  Member  Countries 

A  new  division  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion has  been  established  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing cooperation  and  research  in  agri- 
culture, animal  husbandry,  and  forestry 
in  the  member  countries  of  the  Union, 
carrying  out  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  held  in  Habana,  January  16- 
February  20,  1928. 

To  begin  with  the  division  is  studying 
the  organizations  for  agriculture  which 
are  maintained  by  the  several  countries 
and  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the  staff 
and  projects  of  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture, experiment  stations,  educational 
institutions,  scientific  and  agricultural 
publications,  and  leaders  in  agricultural 
industry. 

The  division  will  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  seeds  and  plants  among  the 
countries  of  the  Union  and  will  study 
their  needs  for  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  new  varieties  of  seeds  and 
plants  and  the  development  of  new  agri- 
cultural industries. 

As  opportunity  offers  the  division  will 
encourage  cooperation  in  scientific  re- 
search with  a  view  to  building  up  agri- 
culture in  all  the  Pan  American  coun- 
tries, this  part  of  the  program  to  include 
the  organization  of  agricultural  surveys 
in  the  study  problems  of  soils,  vegetation, 
crops,  and  related  problems. 

The  division  will  endeavor  to  increase 
the  use  of  Latin  America's  great  forest 
resources  by  bringing  about  timber  sur- 
veys and  the  testing  of  woods  for  indus- 
trial uses  and  promoting  the  study  of 
reforestation  and  the  relation  of  forests 
to  water  supplies  and  irrigation. 

It  will  maintain  an  information  serv- 
ice or  clearing  house  for  the  results  of 
agricultural  work  of  value  to  Pan  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Senor  Alberto  Adriani,  of  Venezuela, 
who  for  two  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  will  be  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  division,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  scien- 
tific director  and  general  manager  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed technical  adviser  to  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Doctor  Orton  formerly 
was  senior  pathologist  in  charge  of  the 
then  office  of  cotton  and  truck  crop  dis- 
( Continued  on  page  5) 
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FARM  PRICE  INDEX  IS 

HIGHEST  SINCE  1925 


All  Groups  Except  Dairy  Products  Make 

Good  Gains  During  Last 

Month 

A  farm  price  index  the  highest  in 
almost  three  years  is  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This 
index  on  May  15  was  148  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  level,  an  advance  of  8  points 
since  April  15.  At  148.  the  bureau  says, 
the  index  is  22  points  above  May  a  year 
ago  and  is  the  highest  point  the  index 
has  reached  since  August.  1925.  It  is 
the  highest  May  figure  since  1920. 

The  advance  during  the  period  April  15 
to  May  15  is  accounted  for  by  increases 
in  all  groups  except  dairy  products, 
which  showed  a  seasonal  decline  of  3 
points.  Grains  advanced  16  points,  fruits 
and  vegetables  2  points,  meat  animals 
9  points,  poultry  products  7  points,  and 
cotton  and  cottonseed  12  points. 

The  May  15  price  of  hogs  was  14  per 
cent  higher  than  that  on  April  15.  the 
abrupt  rise  being  due  primarily  to  the 
sharp  decline  in  receipts  at  primary 
markets,  following  the  heavy  market- 
ings in  February  and  March.'  The  re- 
cent revival  in  export  demand  for  pork 
and  pork  products  has  also  been  a  factor 
influencing'  the  farm  price  increase. 

The  corn-hog  ratio  which  has  been  de- 
clining since  November,  1927.  advanced 
0.2  point  from  April  15  to  May  15.  The 
farm  price  of  corn  advanced  13  per  cent 
during  the  period  under  review,  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  the  combined  high 
feeding  demand  due  to  the  short  oats 
supplies  and  unusually  small  farm  sup- 
plies of  corn  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt 
States. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  was  11  per 
cent  higher  on  May  15  than  on  April  15. 
the  bureau  reporting  that  the  unfavor- 
able winter  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
heaviest  abandonments  of  winter  wheat 
on  record.  The  condition  of  winter 
wheat  was  about  10  per  cent  lower  on 
May  1  than  a  year  ago.  indicating  a  pro- 
duction about  11.9  per  cent  less  than  in 
1927. 

Potato  prices  on  the  farm  declined 
over  11  per  cent  during  the  month,  but 
this  decline  was  not  uniform  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Lateness  of  season 
and  relatively  light  receipts  of  new  pota- 
toes from  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  sections  have  tended  to  hold 
prices  in  these  regions  at  last  month's 
level.  The  movement  of  old  potatoes 
continued  brisk  during  the  last  month. 
and  in  consequence  prices  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western 
States  have  declined  from  18  to  21  per 
cent  since  April  15. 

The  farm  price  of  lambs  rose  2  per 
cent  from  April  15  to  May  15.  while  sheep 
prices  were  practically  unchanged.  The 
development  of  the  early  spring  lamb 
crop  has  been  retarded,  due  to  unfavor- 
able weather  during  March  and  April, 
and  marketing  has  been  delayed. 


Improve    where    we    can,     and     save 
where  we  can. 


CLUB  DAIRY  JUDGING  TEAM  SAILS 

The  national  champion  boys  and  girls 
4-H  Club  team  in  judging  dairy  cattle — 
three  Nebraska  boys — will  sail  for  Eng- 
land June  16  to  compete  for  further 
honors  at  the  International  Dairy 
Judging  Contest  at  Wye,  Kent,  England, 
July  5.  America  has  won  five  of  the 
seven  contests  there,  but  for  the  last  two 
years  the  English  team  has  managed  to 
keep  the  gold  cnp  at  home.  The  boys 
on  the  team  all  five  in  Boone  County, 
Nebr.,  and  won  their  championship  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  Memphis, 
Term.,  where  the  State  champion  judging 
teams  competed  for  national  honors. 
H'ghest  individual  honors  in  that  con- 
test went  to  Jesse  Bilyeu,  18.  who 
brought  home  most  of  the  ribbons  and 
medals  awarded  for  individual  excel- 
lence. The  second  member  of  the  team 
is  Joe  King.  17.  an  old-timer  in  club 
work  in  Boone  County,  who  started  at 
the  age  of  seven  and  has  completed  18 
different  club  projects.  Russell  Hughes, 
18,  the  third  member,  has  been  in  dairy 
and  pig  clubs  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  team  will  be  accompanied  by  M.  L. 
Flack,  State  extension  agent  in  dairy 
husbandry,  and  C.  C.  Girardot,  local  club 
leader.  The  boys  will  be  speeded  on 
their  way  by  President  Coolidge,  who  will 
greet  them  on  their  visit  to  Washington, 
June  12-13.  They  will  also  be  received 
by  Secretary  Jardine  and  other  officials 
of  the  department.  They  will  sail  from 
Montreal,  arriving  in  Belfast.  Ireland. 
June  22.     Th  next  week  will  be  spent  in 


touring  Scotland  and  northern  England. 
They  plan  to  do  a  little  practice  work 
on  British  cattle  before  the  contest.  The 
expense  of  sending  the  team  to  England 
is  being  borne  by  Boone  County,  Nebr.. 
the  State  dairy  interests,  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls,  and  business  and  agricultural 
interests. 


VETERINARIANS  AID  BOY  SCOUTS 

"  First  Aid  to  Animals,"  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
is  a  contribution  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Veterinarians  to  a  wider  knowledge  of 
livestock  and  their  care  among  Boy 
Scouts.  The  publication  is  one  of  a 
merit-badge  series  issued  in  connection 
with  a  plan  for  awarding  badges  of  merit 
to  proficient  scouts.  It  is  a  revision  of 
a  former  one  under  the  same  title,  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, caring  for  and  training  them,  and 
first-aid  treatment  for  common  accidents 
and  ailments.  The  members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  men  who  have  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  in  close 
contact  with  domestic  animals  on  the 
farm,  range,  and  in  the  livestock  centers. 
The  pamphlet  has  28  pages  and  is  illus- 
trated. In  addition  to  the  veterinary 
features,  it  points  cut  that  animals  de- 
velop best  and  are  most  useful  and 
profitable  when  they  have  good,  kind 
treatment. 


MUSEUM  RECEIVES  GREAT  COLLECTION  OF  MALAY  INSECTS 


Enriched   by  Nearly  a  Third   of  a  Million  Specimens   Gathered  Together   by  Dean  Baker,   of 

University  of  the  Philippines — Collection  Largest  of  Kind  Ever  Assembled 


The  United  States  National  Museum 
has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  Malayan  insects  ever  assembled, 
a  collection  brought  together  by  Charles 
F.  Baker,  who  was  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  period  1917-1927.  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  Museum. 

The  collection  contains  specimens  esti- 
mated by  Dean  Baker  himself  to  number 
250,000,  but  later  estimated  at  more 
nearly  300,000  by  R.  A.  Cushman.  an 
associate  entomologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  who  was  assigned  the  task 
of  going  to  the  Philippines  and  packing 
it  and  bringing  it  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum. It  is  contained  in  1,417  standard 
Schmitt  boxes  13  by  9  inches  in  size, 
distributed  by  orders  as  follows :  Coleop- 
tera  607.  Hymenoptera  207.  Homoptera 
208,  Hemiptera  115,  Lepidoptera  125,  Or- 
thoptera  96.  Diptera  40,  and  the  remain- 
ing 19  divided  among  the  smaller  orders. 
The  number  of  boxes  devoted  to  family 
units  varies  from  a  fraction  of  1  to  122. 
and  there  are  many  types  and  hundreds 
of  species  new  to  the  national  collection. 
Besides  these  specimens  the  collection  in- 
cludes a  card  catalogue,  approximately 
100,000  cards,  all  written  by  Dean  Baker's 
hand,  of  all  published  references  to  Ma- 
layan Homoptera.  To  the  uninitiated 
these  figures  mean  little,  but  to  one  who 
has  worked  with  insects  and  with  cata- 


loguing they  mean  an  appalling  amount 
of  labor,  says  Mr.  Cushman. 

After  having  been  appointed  honorary 
assistant  custodian  of  Hymenoptera  by 
the  National  Museum,  in  order  that  he 
might  properly  represent  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Cushman  left  Washington  October  2 
for  the  Philippines.  It  required  consid- 
erable time  to  pack  the  collection,  and 
in  this  work  Mr.  Cushman  had  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  many  private  citizens.  The 
boxes  containing  the  collection  were  con- 
veyed from  Los  Banos  to  Manila  by  barge 
and  tug  furnished  by  the  quartermaster 
department,  and  on  February  15  Mr. 
Cushman  sailed  with  the  collection  on 
board  the  transport  Thomas,  bound  for 
San  Francisco.  From  San  Francisco  the 
collection  was  transshipped  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  New  York,  where  it 
arrived  April  7  on  the  transport  Carn- 
brai.  Three  days  later  it  was  transferred 
to  a  freight  car.  on  which  it  arrived  in 
Washington  April  12.  and  on  April  16 
and  17  it  was  unpacked  and  distributed 
by  orders  to  the  various  specialists  in 
the  Museum.  The  collection  arrived  in 
excellent  condition,  with  a  negligible 
amount  of  breakage.  Some  idea  of  its 
size  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
an  aggregate  of  about  250  feet  of  shelf 
room  was  required  for  its  temporary 
storage. 
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PACKING  INSTITUTE 

OFFERS  FELLOWSHIP 


Cooperates  with  University  of  Chicago 

in  Studying  Economic  Problems 

of  Livestock  Industry 

The  Institute  of  Meat  Packing,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  through  its  director, 
Emery  Filbey,  has  informed  the  depart- 
ment that  the  packing  industry  and  the 
university  are  undertaking  this  year  a 
number  of  research  studies  involving  im- 
portant economic  aspects  of  the  industry, 
the  expectation  being  that  these  studies 
will  encompass  not  only  the  problems  of 
most  importance  to  the  packer  but  also 
those  problems  that  are  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  other  branches  of  the  livestock 
industry  as  well. 

In  order  that  the  research  program 
may  be  well  rounded  out  there  has  been 
provided,  in  addition  to  salaries  for  full- 
time  research  workers,  a  fellowship  fund 
to  enable  experienced  men  who  desire 
further  advanced  training  to  spend  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  either 
for  courses  or  for  research  on  special 
problems  in  which  they  are  interested. 

These  fellowships  will  supplement 
those  made  available  through  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  and  will  bring 
together  a  group  of  10  to  12  men  with  a 
background  of  training  and  experience  in 
economics  of  the  livestock  and  packing 
industries. 

One  and  possibly  two  of  these  fellow- 
ships of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  still  re- 
main, and  for  anyone  in  the  department 
who  may  be  interested  in  a  course  or 
research  studies  along  the  lines  indicated 
this  appears  to  be  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Send  any  inquiries  to  Doctor 
Filbey,  director,  Institute  of  Meat  Pack- 
ing, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


FARMERS  ADVISED  ON  COMBINES 

Many  farmers  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  buying  combine  harvesters. 
For  these  farmers  the  department,  after 
studies  in  different  sections  in  the  Great 
Plains,  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  Eastern 
States,  in  a  statement  sent  to  the  press, 
sets  down  the  following  points  for  the 
consideration  of  prospective  purchasers ; 
Small  grains,  soy  beans,  clovers,  grain 
sorghums,  and  other  crops  have  been 
harvested  and  threshed  successfully  with 
combines.  Combines  can  also  be  used  for 
stationary  threshing.  The  advantages  of 
the  combine  in  comparison  with  other 
methods  of  harvesting  and  threshing  are 
the  lower  costs  per  acre,  the  saving  of 
labor,  the  eliminating  of  transient  labor, 
the  early  clearing  of  fields  for  tillage  op- 
erations, the  distribution  of  the  straw  on 
the  land,  and  getting  the  grain  to  market 
earlier.  The  disadvantages  are  the  large 
investment  required,  the  large  amount  of 
power  required,  the  greater  risk  from 
damp  grain,  the  greater  risk  to  crops 
from  storms,  and  the  difficulty  of  saving 
the  straw  for  feed  and  bedding.  Com- 
bines ordinarily  range  in  size  from  ma- 
chines which  cut  an  8-foot  swath  to  those 
which  cut  a  24-foot  swath.  A  10-foot 
combine  cuts  20  to  25  -acres  a  day  and  a 
15-foot  combine  30  to  35  acres  or  more. 
Combines  cost  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  and 


require  6  to  12  horses  or  tractors  of  from 
9  to  20  draw-bar  horsepower.  The  small- 
est combine  should  not  be  purchased  for 
harvesting  much  less  than  100  acres  an- 
nually. For  smaller  acreages  other  meth- 
ods will  usually  be  more  economical. 
Harvesting  and  threshing  losses  need  be 
no  greater  with  combines  than  with  other 
methods  of  harvesting  and  usually  are 
less. 


NEGRO  AGENTS  LONG  IN  SERVICE 

Twenty  years  of  active  service  with 
negro  farmers  of  Virginia,  is  a  record 
held  by  each  of  two  negro  extension 
agents  employed  in  1908  who  are  still  at 
work  in  the  counties  in  which  they  first 
went  to  work  as  agents.     G.  E.  Oliver,  of 


Crewe,  Va.,  is  one  of  them.  He  has  in- 
troduced better  farming  methods  to  many 
negro  farmers  in  Amelia  County,  and 
last  year  took  22  men  and  15  women  on  a 
tour  to  see  some  of  the  most  outstanding- 
results  that  had  been  accomplished.  He 
has  also  given  negro  boys  and  girls  a 
glimpse  of  what  can  be  done  by  practic- 
ing good  farming.  R.  D.  Lemon  of 
Sassafras,  Va.,  is  the  other.  He  has  ex- 
tension work  organized  in  eight  commu- 
nities where  demonstrations  in  soil  im- 
provement, farm  crops,  and  poultry  are 
being  carried  on  by  farmers.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  work  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  beautified  homes.  Last  year  5 
negro  farmers  in  the  county  painted  their 
homes,  15  beautified  their  yards,  and  14 
dwellings,  35  outbuildings,  and  12  fences 
were  whitewashed. 


TAME  HEAD  HUNTERS  TRANSPORT  EXPLORER'S  WIFE 


Beattie,  Pathologist  in  Orient  in  Quest  of  Chestnuts  That  May  Be  Resistant  to  Blight,  Writes  of 
Excursions  into  Fastnesses  of  Japanese  Island  of  Formosa 


R.  K.  Beattie,  senior  pathologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  is  in 
the  Orient  making  investigations  on 
Oriental  chestnuts  and  species  of  Cas- 
tanopsis,  a  tree  very  closely  related  to 
the  chestnut,  it  being  a  genus  of  the 
same  family,  spent  the  month  of  March 
on  Formosa  (Taiwan),  the  large,  tropi- 
cal, mountainous  island  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  A  letter  has  just  been  received 
in  the  bureau  from  him  in  which  he 
graphically  describes  the  island  and  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  fine  assistance 
given  him  by  the  Japanese  in  his  work. 
Some  of  his  letter  follows: 

"  It  is  Japan's  policy  to  keep  every- 
thing in  first-class  shape  in  the  colonies. 
Much  time  and  thought  and  money  and 
many  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  island.  Taihoku  (the 
capital  of  the  northern  administrative 
department)  has  wide,  paved  streets  and 
brick  buildings  everywhere.  There  are 
sidewalks  and  parks  and  a  government 
building  the  superior  of  many  of  our 
State  capitols. 

"  There  is  an  excellent  Government 
research  institute,  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  and  a  horticultural 
experiment  station,  and  all  of  these 
have  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
island." 

In  the  description  of  his  trip  into  the 
central  part  of  the  island  he  interposes 
enthusiastic  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  and  vivid  expositions  of  lo- 
cal color.  This  excursion  necessitated  a 
ride  of  several  hours  on  a  push  car, 
which  he  likened  to  a  sort  of  glorified 
roller-coaster  sweeping  down  and  up  in 
the  mountains  under  power  furnished 
by  two  coolies  and  gravity. 

He  visited  the  forest  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Rengechi,  where  he  saw  C.  ka- 
wakami  and  C.  taiwaniana,  which  are 
the  only  two  important  timber  species  of 
the  genus  in  Formosa.  He  writes  that 
a  typical  specimen  of  C.  taiwaniana  had 
a  diameter  breast  high  of  nearly  5  feet, 
a  clear  measure  of  41  feet  where  the 
circumference  was  3  feet  10  inches,  the 
lower  branches  having  a  circumference 
of  2y2  feet  which  remained  constant  for 


20  feet.  A  specimen  of  the  other  species 
cut  in  November  was  found  in  appar- 
ently good  condition.'  This  measured  80 
feet  in  height  and  2  feet  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter breast  high,  with  a  clear  length  of 
35  feet  where  the  trunk  was  6  feet 
around.  The  wood  of  this  tree  was  very  red. 

At  Horigai  he  got  in  touch  with  the 
head  of  the  Hokkaido  Imperial  Uni- 
versity forest  experiment  station,  this 
official  being  an  entomologist,  a  specialist 
on  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Beattie  says  that  he 
is  anxious  to  get  seed  of  C.  brachycantha, 
which  occurs  in  the  region  of  Horigai 
but  is  extremely  rare.  The  head  of  the 
forest  station  was  unable  to  locate  this 
tree  for  him,  but  he  reports  that  he  had 
a  line  out  which  he  felt  sure  would  locate 
some  of  the  trees  of  this  species  by  next 
fall. 

"  We  found  that  the  policemen  in  the 
Horigai  region  are  the  best  posted  men," 
writes  Mr.  Beattie.  "  We  went  out  into 
the  forest  in  the  only  feasible  direction 
and  up  another  push-car  line  to  Baike 
and  Musha.  Musha  is  a  savage  village 
where  there  is  a  headquarters  of  20 
policemen,  who  are  caring  for  and  edu- 
cating the  savages.  We  went  through  a 
most  beautiful  rain  forest  and  wonderful 
gorges,  the  most  wonderful  we  have  ever 
seen  in  our  lives.  One  of  the  gorges  was 
about  75  feet  wide  and  was  crossed  by  a 
suspension  bridge.  Were  it  not  for  this 
bridge  the  trail  to  Musha  would  be  per- 
haps 25  miles  longer.  As  it  was,  we 
walked  3.3  miles  over  and  1,000  feet  up. 
Mrs.  Beattie  rode  in  a  kago,  a  bamboo 
chair  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  three 
men,  who  formerly  were  head-hunting 
savages.  The  Japanese  have  done  won- 
ders with  this  savage  race.  They  have 
tamed  them  and  the  race  is  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  savages  love  the  police- 
men and  everybody  is  a  policeman,  even 
the  school  teacher  being  in  uniform.  In 
this  rain  forest  are  a  number  of  species 
of  oaks  which  I  want  to  investigate  next 
fall.  It  rained  all  the  time  and  we  were 
soaked  through  and  unable  to  complete 
our  quest  for  information." 

Since  writing  this  letter  Mr.  Beattie 
has  been  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  in 
Korea. 
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INDIAN  WOMEN  ORGANIZE  CLUBS 

Twenty -four  Indian  women  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  Reservation  north  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y..  have  formed  a  homemakers'  club 
under  the  name  of  "  Wa  Dis  Tab,"  which 
means  "  useful "  in  the  Seneca  language. 
They  are  studying  such  subjects  as  foods 
and  nutrition,  textiles,  and  millinery. 
The  women  of  the  Tuscarora  Reservation 
between  Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  are 
following  the  example  of  the  Tonawanda 
women  and  are  organizing  a  honie- 
niakers"  club. 


FEWER  ACRES  IN  CANTALOUPES 

Imperial  Valley,  California,  the  niQst 
important  cantaloupe-producing  territory 
in  the  United  States,  has  about  16  per 
cent  fewer  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  than 
last  year,  and  present  prospects  are  for 
better  marketing  conditions  than  pre- 
vailed in  1927.  Plantings  in  the  interme- 
diate cantaloupe  States  are  slightly  great- 
er, but  the  late-shipping  States,  chiefly 
Colorado,  report  intentions  to  reduce 
their  acreage  about  10  per  cent.  The 
fruit  and  vegetable  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  released, 
on  May  10,  an  8-page  mimeographed  re- 
port entitled  "  Cantaloupes  in  1928." 
This  report  discusses  the  crop  and  mar- 
ket prospects,  and  gives  statistical  tables. 
Copies  can  be  had  directly  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  Wash- 
ington, upon  request 


EARLY  POTATO  SEASON  PUZZLING 

Though  plantings  of  early  and  midsea- 
son  potatoes  have  been  generally  in- 
creased over  last  year,  unfavorable  grow- 
ing weather  in  many  districts  has  made 
it  somewhat  uncertain  what  the  total 
production  will  be.  Florida  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  crop,  and  the  shipping 
season  in  all  Eastern  States  has  been  so 
delayed  that  much  overlapping  is  inevi- 
table.    June  shipments  doubtless  will  be 


heavy,  but  July  movement  will  hardly 
equal  the  very  active  shipments  of  last 
year,  when  the  Maryland-Virginia-Dela- 
ware Eastern  Shore  peninsula  had  un- 
usually large  yields.  Prices  are  rela- 
tively low.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics has  just  issued  a  9-page  mimeo- 
graphed report,  entitled  "  Early  and  mid- 
season  potatoes,  1928."  This  discusses 
the  crop  and  market  prospects,  and 
copies  can  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington. 


THANKS  CANKERS  FOR  SUPPORT 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  met  at  the  associa- 
tion's offices  in  Washington  May  23-24. 
Secretary  Jardine.  speaking  at  the  lunch- 
eon of  the  directors  at  the  Powhatan  on 
the  24th.  outlined  the  services  of  the  de- 
partment to  the  canning  industry  and 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  support 
which  association  representatives  have 
given  to  the  research  work  of  the  de- 
partment. A  number  of  bureau  chiefs 
and  others  of  the  department  also  at- 
tended the  luncheon.  The  value  of  the 
information  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  to  the  canners  was 
discussed  by  F.  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of 
the  association. 


FOR  RENDERING  GREATEST  SERVICE 

"  Here  is  a  new  and  a  good  one," 

says  The  Grain  Dealers  Journal  in 
a  recent  issue.  "A  Pennsylvania 
grain  commission  merchant  offered 
a  silver  loving  cup  to  the  person  in 
a  near-by  community  rendering  the 
greatest  service  to  the  community, 
and  it  was  given  without  hesitation 
to  George  Weaver,  of  Millersburg, 
for  having  treated  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  seed  wheat  for 
stinking  smut  and  doubtless  his 
farmer  patrons  were  glad  he  won 
the  cup.  He  won  because  they 
won." 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BULLETINS  WANTED 

The  library  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
|  Madison,  Wis.,  is  very  anxious  to  obtain 
copies  of  three  bulletins  published  by  the 
department  which  are  now  out  of  print. 
The  bulletins  are  the  following: 

ExPEEIHENTS      WITH      JACK      PlNE     AND 

'■  Hemlock  foe  Mechanical  Pulp  (Forest 
Service  unnumbered  bulletin.  1912).  By 
J.   H.   Thickens. 

The  Gbindixg  of  Spruce  foe  Mechan- 
ical Ptjlp  (Forest  Service  Bulletin  127). 
By  J.  H.  Thickens. 

Geotjxd  Wood  Pulp  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  343,  parts  1  and 
2).  By  J.  H.  Thickens  and  G.  C  Mc- 
Xaughton. 

If  any  reader  of  The  Official  Recoed 

!  can  be  of  service  in  this  matter  it  will 

,  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  laboratory. 

Please    communicate    directly    with    the 

laboratory. 


CULTURE  OF  VALENCIAS  INCREASES 

A  fuller  appreciation  in  recent  years  of 
the  possibility  of  holding  the  Valencia 
orange  through  the  summer  and  fall. 
when  no  other  oranges  are  on  the  mar- 
kets, has  greatly  stimulated  the  planting 
of  this  variety  in  California,  and  for  the 
last  few  seasons  shipments  of  Valencias 
have  nearly  equaled  in  volume  those  of 
the  Washington  naval.  However,  in  the 
Southwest  the  profitableness  of  culture  of 
the  Valencia  depends  upon  uniform  high 
production  of  trees  and  high  commercial 
quality  of  the  crops.  In  California  or- 
charding there  are  at  least  12  strains  of 
commercial  importance  and  a  number  of 
others  of  minor  consequence.  Some  trees 
of  the  various  strains  bear  limbs  that 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  tree  in  the 
character  of  their  foliage  and  fruit.  The 
unintentional  use  of  buds  from  such  limb 
variations  for  propagating  purposes  is 
held  responsible  for  mixed  conditions  in 
many  Valencia  groves. 


THE  SHOOTING  CONTINUES! 

As  a  challenge  to  the  record  printed  in 
The  Official  Recoed  of  May  2  under  the 
caption  "The  Shooting  Begins!  "  Lester 
H.  Shibles,  Maine  State  club  leader, 
sends  the  following: 

An  active  club  member  9  years,  during 
which  time  he  completed  28  projects,  captur- 
ing 11  county  and  2  State  championships, 
and,  to  do  the  job  up  brown,  has  been  a  local 
club  leader  for  6  years  and  countv  club  proi- 
ect  leader  for  2 — such  is  the  club  historv  of 
Cedric  A.  Ransrer.  East  Wilton.  Franklin 
County,  where  9S  per  cent  of  the  projects 
were  completed  last  year.  This  unusual  club 
record  began  in  19i6  when  he  enrolled  to 
grow  sweet  corn.  The  projects  for  which  he 
has  enrolled,  and  all  of  which  he  has  com- 
pleted,  are  : 

Sweet    corn — 1916.    1917.    1918,    1919, 
1920,   1922.   1923.   1924. 

Potatoes — 1919,  1920,  1921,  1922,  1924. 

Poultry — 1919.    1920.   1921.   1922,   1923 

Flint   corn — 1920,   1921.    1922. 

Garden — 1920.  1921.  1922,  1923. 

Pig — 1920,  1921.  1922. 
In  1923  and  1924  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
young  farmer  class,  having  completed  his 
high-school  course.  In  1922  he  was  assistant 
leader  of  his  club  and  since  that  time  has 
been  leader  each  year  of  a  highly  successful 
boys'  club,  finishing  100  per  cent'  for  several 
years.  He  was  elected  countv  club  project 
leader  in  1927  and  again  in  1928. 

If  there  is  a  club  record  which  will 
beat  this,  The  Official  Recoed  would 
like  to  know  about  and  publish  it. 


SMALL  ACREAGE  PLANTED  TO  HEMP 

The  May  18  Wisconsin  Hemp  Report, 
issued  cooperatively  by  the  office  of  fiber 
investigations    of    the    Bureau    of    Plant 
Industry  and  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,   says   the  total   acreage  planted 
to  hemp  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
about   3.000  acres,   is   the  smallest   since 
1924.  and  with  very  few  exceptions  is  the 
smallest  on  record.     Reports   from   m  lis 
in  Wisconsin  indicate  that  practically  all 
I  of    the    hemp    for    the    1928    crop    was 
1  planted  by  May  15,  that  weather  condi- 
,  tions   were  favorable   for  planting,    and 
I  that  most  of  the  crop  was  seeded  at  a 
very  good  time.     It  is  probable  that  the 
total  acreage  planted  in  Wisconsin  this 
year   will    be   about    2.000    acres.     It   is 
expected  that  the  planting  in  Illinois  will 
be  about  400  acres.     Reports  from  Ken- 
tucky indicated  that  about  500  acres  have 
I  been  planted  in  that  Stata 
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Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Convention    of    Spanish-American    War    Veterans    in    Habana 
in  1928 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  98— Mat  23,  1928  — 
The  attached  copy  of  General  Accounting 
Office  Circular  No.  32  cites  the  recent  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  grant  of  cumulative 
leave  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  for  attendance  at  the  1928  annual  con- 
vention of  the  veterans  of  that  war  and  their 
auxiliaries  in  Habana.  The  instructions  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  circular 
should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  pay  rolls  covering  the  periods  of  leave 
taken  by  employees  of  this  department  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  evidence  and  procedure  administratively 
required  in  this  connection  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  application  involving  cumulative 
leave  for  attendance  at  the  convention  (not 
applications  for  leave  within  the  regular  30 
or  15  day  periods)  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  in  the  following  form :  "  I 
hereby   certify   that   I   was  mustered  into   the 


(U.    S.    Army,    Navy,    or    Marine    Corps) 

in ,  and   performed   service  in  the 

(Year) 
branch   specified  during  the   Spanish-American 
War." 

2.  Promptly  upon  return  from  the  conven- 
tion each  employee  who  has  taken  cumulative 
leave  under  the  act  should  execute  and  file 
in  his  bureau,  for  use  by  the  administrative 
officer  certifying  the  pay  roll,  an  affidavit. 
Such  affidavit  will  not  be  attached  to  the 
pay  roll  but  retained  in  the  bureau  personnel 
files  or  elsewhere.— W.  W.  Stockbeeger, 
Director. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Statement 

Payment  of  salaries — Employees  of  the  United- 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at- 
tending United  Spanish  War  Veterans'  Con- 
vention, Habana,  Cuba 

General  Accounting  Office  Circular  No. 
32. — 1.  The  act  of  April  19,  1928,  Pub.  No. 
283,   Seventieth  Congress,  provides  : 

><**..*  That  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  and  independent  establishments 
of  the  Government  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  authorized  to  grant,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, extended  leave  not  to  exceed  60  days 
in  the  calendar  year  1928  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  fqr  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  auxiliaries 
in  Habana,  Cuba :  Provided,  however,  That 
this  statute  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1893,  the  act  approved  May  23,  1908,  and  the 
act  approved  February  28,  1925,  limiting  the 
annual  leave  which  may  be  granted  with  pay 
to  15  or  30  days  in  any  one  year,  except  that 
any  portion  of  the  15  or  30  days'  leave  not 
granted  or  used  during  the  calendar  year  1927, 
or  the  fiscal  year  1928,  may  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  be  pyramided  for  the  purpose 
herein  specified  in  addition  to  the  15  or  30 
days'  leave  with  pay  in  the  calendar  year  1928 
or  the  fiscal  year  1929." 

2.  In  order  that  credit  may  be  allowed  for 
salary  payments  to  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  taking 
leave  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-quoted 
act  the  following  instructions  should  be  care- 
fully observed  by  all  concerned  : 

3.  Opposite  the  name  of  employee  in  "  Re- 
marks or  other  appropriate  column  on  the 
pay  roll,  or  in  the  "  Name "  column  of  the 
Postal  Service  schedule  of  disbursements, 
there  should  be  noted,  until  final  payment 
is  made,  the  fact  that  employee  is  on  leave 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans'  convention  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  giving  dates  of  beginning  and  ending 
of  leave  and  the  number  of  days  applicable 
to  each  year.     For  example  : 

(a)  Where  employee  is  granted  leave  on  a 
calendar-year  basis,  for  45  days  (disregarding 
Sundays  and  holidays  for  purpose  of  this 
illustration),  September  15  to  October  30, 
1928,  30  days  of  which  apply  to  the  calendar 
year  1928  and  15  days  represent  unused  leave 
for    the    calendar    year    1927,    the    following 


notation  should  appear  on  the  pay  roll : 
United  Span.  War  Vet.  Conv.  9/15-10/30  30 
das.  1928 ;  15  das.  1927. 

(6)  Where  employee  is  granted  leave  on  a 
fiscal-year  basis  for  30  days  from  September 
21  to  October  20,  1928,  15  days  of  which 
apply  to  the  fiscal  year  1929  and  15  days  to 
the  fiscal  year  1928,  the  following  notation 
should  be  made  :  United  Span.  War  "Vet.  Conv. 
9/21-10/20  15  das.   1929;   15  das.   1928. 

4.  For  pay-roll  purposes,  current  calendar 
or  fiscal  year  leave  will  be  considered  as 
taken  first,  and  payments  to  employees  for 
such  leave  will  be  accepted  without  require- 
ment of  statement  as  to  attendance  at  the 
convention.  But  for  all  payments  for  leave 
accrued  but  not  used  during  the  preceding 
year,  either  calendar  or  fiscal,  there  will  be 
required  a  positive  statement  by  the  admin- 
istrative office,  noted  on  the  pay  roll  (or 
schedule  of  disbursements  in  case  of  the 
Postal  Service),  to  the  effect  that  evidence  of 
attendance   has   been   received   and   is   on   file. 

5.  The  character  of  evidence  that  should 
be  required  to  determine  whether  an  employee 
is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  statute  is  for 
administrative  consideration,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  uniformity  with  respect  to  these 
requirements  throughout  the  Government 
service  is  desirable  and  should  be  secured  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. — J.  R.  McCarl, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT   CHEMICAL   ENGINEER.— Applications 

must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
July  5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Federal  classified  service,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  en- 
trance salary  in  the  departmental  service  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  $2,400  a  year ;  appoint- 
ment to  the  field  service  may  be  made  at 
any  rate  within  the  salary  range  of  $2,400 
to  $3,000  a  year,  depending  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  the  appointee  as  shown  in  the 
examination  and  the  duty  to  which  assigned. 
The  duties  are  in  connection  with  original 
research  and  development,  or  design  and  con- 
struction, that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
different  bureaus  in  chemical  engineering. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  education,  experience,  fitness,  and  writings 
to  be  filed  with  the  application. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  tlie 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  examiner* 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

At  Its  annual  meeting  on  May  21,  the 
Lausda  Club,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
club  at  New  Orleans,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  R.  A.  Dyke, 
Weather  Bureau,  president ;  Dr.  G.  T.  Cole, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  vice  president ; 
and  W.  F.  McDonald,  Weather  Bureau,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, by  reelection.  Upon  assuming 
the  chair  the  new  president  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  heads  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  department's  work  meet  with  him  soon 
as  an  executive  committee  to  plan  for  the 
year's  activities.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
tropical  plant  insect  investigation  laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  on  the  grounds 
of  the  municipal  nursery  in  Gentilly,  a  suburb 
of  the  city.  Dr.  C.  I.  Bliss,  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory,  outlined  the  work  in  progress  in 
fundamental  problems  in  entomology,  and  con- 
ducted the  members  through  the  laboratory, 
which  is  probably  the  best-equipped  laboratory 
in  the  South  for  research  in  entomology,  spe- 
cially designed  control  chambers  being  shown 
and  delicate  apparatus  for  measurement  of 
light  intensities  being  demonstrated. 


Among  the  courses  in  agriculture  for 
farm  boys  offered  by  Montana  State  Col- 
lege in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
was  a  course  in  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  elevators.  This  course  was 
planned  to  qualify  yotmg  men  to  manage 
local  elevators.  Subjects  covered  were 
the  principles  of  market  elevators,  ac- 
counting, elevator  organization,  and  the 
management  and  principles  of  economics. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NATIONS 

TO  COOPERATE  CLOSELY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
eases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  resign- 
ing from  that  position  in  the  department 
in  November,  1924,  to  organize  the  Trop- 
ical Plant  Research  Foundation. 

The  permanent  committee  of  the  gov- 
erning board  is  organizing  technical  co- 
operating committees  in  the  countries  of 
the  Union  which  will  cooperate  with  the 
office  in  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
formulating  the  programs  of  two  confer- 
ences provided  for  at  Habana.  One  of 
these  conferences  will  be  one  of  experts 
in  agriculture,  animal  industry,  and  for- 
estry for  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  inter-American  agri- 
cultural cooperation.  The  second  is  a 
conference  to  study  problems  of  plant 
and  animal  sanitary  control. 

The  creation  of  this  division  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  regarded  by  the 
department  as  an  important  constructive 
move,  one  which  should  not  only  result 
in  improving  agriculture  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  bringing  about 
a  spirit  of  close  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion between  these  countries  and  the 
United  States  but  be  an  important  ad- 
junct in  facilitating  the  work  of  this 
department  in  Latin  America. 

The  Pan  American  Union  desires,  and 
has  been  assured  by  Secretary  Jardine, 
that  it  will  receive  through  Doctor  Orton 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  new  division, 
particularly  from  members  of  the  staff 
having  special  knowledge  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  their  problems. 


COOPERATION  INSTITUTE 

HOLDS  SUMMER  SESSION 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

The  last  two  days  of  the  first  week  will 
be  spent  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  visiting  plants 
operated  by  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Grow- 
ers, the  California  Peach  and  Fig  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  the  Danish  Creamery  As- 
sociation. Vineyards,  deciduous-tree  or- 
chards, and  fig  plantations  will  also  be 
visited. 

The  cooperative  trade  conference,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Berkeley,  will  commence  July 
16.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  coopera- 
tive movement  are  scheduled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sessions  of  this  conference. 

Five  courses  in  cooperation  are  of- 
fered by  the  University  of  California  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  be- 
ginning July  9  and  continuing  until 
August  4.  These  are :  Cooperative  mar- 
keting, organization  and  membership 
problems  of  California  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, the  economic  and  legal  founda- 
tions of  cooperation,  cooperative  business 
analysis,  and  methods  and  problems  of 
cooperation.  The  first  course  has  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture,  and  the  last 
listed  will  include  discussions  of  the  im- 
portant phases  of  cooperation  presented 
in  the  daily  sessions  of  the  trade  confer- 
ence. Men  experienced  in  teaching  co- 
operation will  serve  as  instructors  for 
these  courses,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  give  academic  credit  to  those 
who  complete  the  work  satisfactorily. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER  AND  ITS  CONTROLLING 
FACTORS    IN    EUROPE.      (Technical    Bulletin    59-T.) 

By  W.  R.  Thompson,  entomologist,  and  H.  L. 
Parker,  associate  entomologist,  division  of 
cereal  and  forage  insects.  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. P.  63,  figs.  April.  1928. 
Summarizes  results  of  investigations  on  the 
European  corn  borer  initiated  in  Europe  in 
1919.  It  discusses  the  history  and  scope  of 
the  investigations  in  Europe ;  geographical 
boundaries :  topography,  climate,  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  areas  studied  in  France.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  parts  of  central  Europe ;  distribu- 
tion", host  plants,  and  number  of  generations  ; 
controlling  factors,  including  parasites  and  in- 
organic factors  of  natural  and  artificial  con- 
trol; interrelations  and  effects  of  the 
controlling  factors  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
notablv  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  areas  in 
central  Europe.  A  considerable  amount  of 
the  text  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  the 
biology  of  the  various  insect  parasites,  the 
factors  which  limit  them,  and  the  extent  of 
parasitism.  The  bulletin  is  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution to  technical  workers  and  others  in- 
terested in  control  of  the  pest.  A  brief 
bibliography  is  appended. 

SHALL  I  BUY  A  COMBINE?  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1565-F.) 
Bv  L.  A.  Reynoldson.  associate  agricultural 
economist,  division  of  farm  management  and 
costs.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics : 
J.  H.  Martin,  associate  agronomist,  office 
of  cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry:  and  W.  R.  Humphries. 
senior  engineering  aid.  division  of  agricul- 
tural engineering.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
P.  18,  figs.     April  1928. 

This  bulletin  is  based  on  information  ob- 
tained cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industrv,    and    the    Bureau   of    Public    Roads, 


and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  in  1926  and  the  stations  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and 
Virginia  in  1927.  A  complete  discussion  of 
the  1926  study  is  given  in  Technical  Bulletin 
70— T,  "  The  combined  harvester-thresher  in 
the  Great  Plains."  In  this  bulletin  the  au- 
thors set  forth  in  a  concise  way  the  advan- 
tages, and  disadvantages  of  a  combine  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  use  of  a 
combine  has  proved  to  be  advantageous. 

SWEET  CLOVER.     (Lealet  23-L)     By  A.  J.  Pieters, 
agronomist,    office    of   forage    crops.    Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.     P.  8.  figs. 
Sweet  clover,  a  common  roadside  weed,  has 

rather  suddenly  and  unexpected  become  an 
important  cultivated  forage  crop.  The  circular 
contains  a  concise  description  of  the  plant 
and  the  varieties  of  it,  and  discusses  the  cul- 
ture of  the  crop  and  the  utilization  of  it  as 
hay  and  pasture  and  for  soil  improvement. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  GAME,  LAND 
FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS,  AND  BIRDS  IN  ALASKA, 
1928-29.  (Alaska  Game  Commission  Circular  No.  5.) 
Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
P.  30,  figs.     May,  1928. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION,   1927.      P.  17,  figs. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publica- 
tions for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  the  stations  are  located  in 
the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below. 

Studies  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  fertilizer  trials  in  a  bearing  citrus 
grove.  L.  D.  Batchelor,  E.  R.  Parker,  and 
R.  McBride.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  451,  49 
p.,  13  figs.  Apr.,  1928.)  Berkeley. 
Heat  penetration  in  the  Pasteurizing  of  syrups 
and  concentrates  in  glass  containers.  J.  H. 
Irish,  M.  A.  Joslyn,  and  J.  W.  Parcell. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  3,  no.  7, 
pp.  183-206.  14  figs.  Apr.,  1928.)  Berkeley. 
The  inheritance  of  flower  tvpes  in  Cucumis 
and  Citrullus.  J.  T.  Rosa.  (Hilgardia 
[California  Sta.],  vol.  3.  no.  9.  pp.  233-250. 
6  figs.  Apr.,  1928.)  Berkeley. 
Methods  and  cost  of  raising  lambs  to  market- 
able age.  R.  S.  Curtis  and  F.  T.  Meacham. 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  253.  28  p..  9  figs. 
Feb.,  1928.)  State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 
I,  The  cost  of  producing  eggs  with  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns ;  and  II,  The  control  of 
roup  and  its  effect  upon  egg  production. 
B.  F.  Kaupp.  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
254.  11  p.  Mar.,  1928.)  State  College 
Station,  Raleigh. 
Influence  of  crop  rotation  and  soil  treatments 
upon  the  yield  of  crops  on  Norfolk  sandv 
loam  soil.  C.  B.  Williams,  H.  B.  Mann., 
and  R.  E.  Currin.  jr.  (North  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui.  255.  12  p.  Mar.,  1928.)  State  College 
Station.  Raleigh. 
Physiology  of  the  ruminant  stomach  (bovine)  : 
Study  of  the  dynamic  factors.  A.  F.  Schalk 
and  R.  S.  Amadon.  (North  Dakota  Sta. 
Bui.  216.  64  p..  2  pis..  23  figs.  Feb.,  1928.) 
State  College  Station.  Fargo. 
Electric  hav  hoists.  H.  L.  Garver.  (Wash- 
ington Col.  Sta.  Pop.  Bui.  139,  16  p.,  8 
figs.  Mar.,  1928.)  Pullman. 
Experiments  in  the  culture  and  forcing  of  wit- 
loof  chicory  (French  endive).  C.  B.  Savre. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  309,  p.  442-462,  6  figs. 
May  1928.)     Urbana. 


Bush  Lima  beans  as  a  market  garden  crop. 
J.  W.  Lloyd,  (niinois  Sta.  Bui.  307,  p.  390- 
399.  1  fig.     May  1928.)     Urbana. 

Crop  yields  from  Illinois  soil  experiment  fields 
in  1927.  F.  C.  Bauer.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
305,  p.  343-369.     April  1928.)     Urbana. 

Ultimate  effect  of  hardening  tomato  plants. 
J.  W.  Crist.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  89, 
22  p..  16  figs.     April  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

The  Detroit  milk  market.  J.  T.  Horner. 
'(Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  170,  61  p.,  10 
figs.     Mar.  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

Report.  South  Mississippi  Branch  Experiment 
Station,  1927.  E.  B.  Ferris  and  W.  S.  An- 
derson. (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  246.  18  p., 
5  figs.     December  1927.)      A.   &  M.  College. 

Bacteria  count  limits  and  the  transportation 
of  milk.  J.  D.  Brew  and  R.  C.  Fisher. 
fNew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  460,  37  p.,  2 
figs.     Mar.   1928.)      Ithaca. 

Studies  of  protein  metabolism,  mineral  metab- 
olism and  dige-tibility  with  clover  and  tim- 
othy rations.  L.  A.  Mavnard.  R.  C.  Miller, 
and  W.  E.  Krauss.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Mem.  113.  33  p.     March  1928. )     Ithaca. 

Varieties  of  cotton  for  Oklahoma.  L.  L. 
Ligon.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  175,  22  p. 
April  1928.;     Stillwater. 


POULTRY  INSPECTION  EXTENDED 

The  inspection  service  on  dressed  poul- 
try rendered  by  the  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  for  condition  and 
wholesorneness  has  been  extended  re- 
cently to  the  Silz  Packing  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  This  firm  cans  and  markets 
16  different  poultry  food  products,  among 
them  being  boned  chicken,  invalid  broth, 
chicken  chop  suey.  chicken  a  la  king, 
chicken  salad,  deviled  chicken,  chicken 
cream  asparagus  soup,  chicken  rice,  and 
tomato  soup,  chicken  noodle  soup,  chicken 
pea  soup,  chicken  cream  of  celery  soup, 
chicken  broth  with  rice,  and  chicken 
broth.     Last  February   the   service  was 


established  in  the  plant  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co.,  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  in  order  that 
the  company  might  again  enter  the  Ca- 
nadian market  with  its  chicken  soup, 
that  privilege  having  been  denied  it  for 
seven  years  because  of  its  inability  dur- 
ing that  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
spection by  this  Government.  Canada 
has  a  requirement  that  all  chicken  food 
products  imported  into  that  country  must 
be  inspected  by  the  government  of  the 
country  from  which  the  shipment  is 
made.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  has  indorsed  and  ap- 
proved the.  bureau's  inspection  service 
on  poultry,  and  states  that  it  is  bis  de- 
sire to  have  the  health  code  of  the  city 
amended  to  include  a  regulation  which 
will  prohibit  canned  meats  and  poultry 
food  products  of  all  kinds  from  entering 
the  city  of  New  York  for  sale  or  from 
being  sold  in  the  city  unless  they  have 
been  inspected  by  an  agency  whose  in- 
spection service  has  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  health.  If  such  a  regula- 
tion should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of 
health,  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of 
other  firms  marketing  poultry  food  prod- 
ucts in  New  York  City  will  request  in- 
spection of  their  products  by  the  bureau 


HAY  SHIPPERS  ARE  CAUTIONED 

Cautioning  shippers  against  altering 
hay  shipping-point  inspection  certificates 
issued  under  the  Federal-State  hay  in- 
spection service,  either  by  erasure  or  addi- 
tion or  in  any  other  manner,  the  depart- 
ment has  sent  to  the  press  the  following 
facts  in  a  recent  case  of  tbis  kind :  A 
Federal-State  inspector  inspected  a  lot  of 
about  12  tons  of  hay  on  a  farm  for  which 
he  issued  a  certificate,  grading  the  hay 
TJ.  S.  No.  2  Timothy.  The  shipper  sub- 
sequently shipped  a  carload  of  hay  to 
Chicago,  and  put  on  the  inspection  certi- 
ficate the  number  of  the  car,  thus  making 
it  appear  that  the  hay  had  been  inspected 
in  the  car.  Examination  of  the  hay  upon 
arrival  at  destination  disclosed  that  it 
graded  variously  U.  S.  Xo.  3  Timothy 
Medium  Clover  Mixed.  U.  S.  No.  2  Timo- 
thy. Threshed  T;mothy  (not  hay),  and 
U.  S.  Sample  Grade  Timothy  (badly 
stained,  musty).  This  seemed  to  ind - 
cate  that  tbere  was  some  hay  in  the  car 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  inspection 
certificate,  the  explanation  being  th-it 
some  hay  in  the  barn  which  had  not  bi-en 
inspected  had  been  either  negligently  or 
improperly  mixed  with  the  inspected  lot 
and  loaded  in  the  car.  In  any  case,  put- 
ting the  car  number  on  the  certificate 
was  improper,  as  it  indicated  that  the  hay 
had  been  inspected  in  the  car,  which  was 
not  the  fact. 


Lowering  the  costs  of  production  and 
increasing  efficiency  in  marketing  are 
important  elements  in  a  program  adopted 
by  farmers  of  east  Tennessee  when  in 
fifty-fifth  annual  convention  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  May. 


The  second  annual  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation  is  to  be  held  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst. June  26-20.  A  prominent  place 
will  be  given  in  the  program  to  questions 
sent  in  by  persons  wanting  information 
on  cooperative  buying  and  selling. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Paget,  Marcel.  Contribution  a.  l'etude  de  la 
teneur  en  matiere  grasse  des  laits  de  vaches 
de  race  flamande  dans  la  region  des  Flan- 
dres.  Lille,  Imprimerie  centrale  du  nord, 
1928. 

CROP    PLANTS,,    WEEDS 

Dodd,  A.  P.  The  biological  control  of  prickly 
pear  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1927.  (Aus- 
tralia. Council  for  scientific  and  industrial 
research.     Bulletin  no.   34.) 

Eiehinger,  A.  Die  unkrautpflanzen  des  kal- 
karmen    bodens.     Berlin,    Kalkverlag,    1927. 

Hill,  P.  A.,  and  Moe,  K.  O.  The  rice  indus- 
try. Munoz,  Nueva  Ecija,  P.  I..  "  The 
student  press,"  1920. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Cocks,      Dorothy.     Mother      steps      out.     New 

York,    McCall    company,    1927. 
Rodenwold,    Z.    F.     Woman's    career    through 

training     in      home      economics.     Corvallis, 

1927.  (Oregon  State  agricultural  college. 
Bulletin  no.  437.) 

jood 

Blythe,  A.  W.,  and  Blythe,  M.  W.  Foods : 
their  composition  and  analysis.  Ed.  7. 
London,   Griffin,    1927. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Frary,  F.  C,  Taylor,  C.  S.,  and  Edwards,  J.  D. 

Laboratory     glass     blowing.     Ed.     2.     New 

York,    McGraw-Hill,    1928. 
Laeerberg,     Torsten,     and     Schlyter,     Ragnar. 

Hussvampar    och    konservering    av    tra    mot 

rota.       Stockholm,     Svenska    bokhandelscen- 

tralen,   1927. 

PATHOLOGY 

Colcbrook,  Leonard.  A  study  of  some  organic 
arsenical  compounds  with  a  view  to  their 
use  in  certain  streptococcal  infections. 
London,  1928.  (Privy  council.  Medical 
research  council  (Gt.  Brit.)  Special  report 
no.  119.) 

Halliday,  J.  L.  An  inquiry  into  the  relation- 
ship between  housing  conditions  and  the 
incidence  and  fatality  of  measles.     London, 

1928.  (Privy  council.  Medical  research 
council  (Gt.  Brit.)  Special  report  series  no. 
120.) 


George,  R.  D.  Geology  and  natural  resources 
of  Colorado.  Boulder,  1927.  (Colorado. 
University.  University  of  Colorado  semi- 
centennial series,  v.  1.) 


Cockerell.  T.  D.  A.  Zoology  of  Colorado. 
Boulder.  1927.  (Colorado.  University. 
University  of  Colorado  semicentennial  se- 
ries, v.  3.) 

Floericke,  K.  E.  Vogel  auf  der  reise.  Stutt- 
gart,  Kosmos,    1928. 

Needham,  J.  G.,  Frost,  S.  W.,  and  Tothill, 
B.  H.  Leaf-mining  insects.  Baltimore, 
Williams  &  Wilkins,   1928. 

Nice.  M.  M.,  and  Nice,  L.  B.  The  birds  of 
Oklahoma.  Norman.  1924.  (University  of 
Oklahoma.     Bulletin,    n.    s.    no.    20.) 

Seguy,  Eugene.  Etudes  sur  les  mouches  para- 
sites. Paris,  Lechevalier,  1928.  (Encyclo- 
pedic entomoligique,  no.  9.) 


Gajon,  Mariano.  Cultivo  intensivo  de  las 
plantas  de  ornato.  Ed.  2.  Mexico,  Secre- 
tarfa  de  agricultura  y  fomento,  Direccion 
general  de  agricultura.     1921. 

Ramaley,  Francis.  Colorado  plant  life.  Boul- 
der, 1927.  (Colorado.  University.  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  semicentennial  series,  v.  2.) 

Read,  B.  E.,  and  Ju-ch'iang,  Liu.  Plantae 
medicinalis  Sinensis.  Ed.  2.  Peking,  De- 
partment of  pharmacology,  Peking  union 
medical  college,  1927.  (Flora  Sinensis,  ser. 
A,  v.  1.) 

Reychler,  Lucien.  Mutation  with  orchids,  re- 
sults obtained  by  crossings  with  mutants  of 
Gattleya.     Brussels.  Goemaere.  1928. 

Sampaio,  A.  J.  de.  Lista  das  orchidaceas  do 
hervario  da  seccao  de  botanica  do  Museu 
nacional.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  do  Museu 
nacional,  1923. 

ECONOMICS,     STATISTICS 

Australia.  Development  and  migration  com- 
mission. Report  on  the  dried-fruits  indus- 
try of  Australia.     Melbourne,  1927. 


Fry,  C.  L.  Home  mission  aid.  New  York, 
Institute  of  social  and  religious  research, 
1928. 

International  labor  office,  Geneva.  The  repre- 
sentation and  organization  of  agricultural 
workers.  Geneva,  1928.  (Studies  and  re- 
ports, ser.  K,  agriculture,  no.  8.) 

Irish  Free  State.  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
commerce.  Tribunal  on  prices.  Report. 
Dublin,   1927. 

Montgomery,  R.  H.  Financial  handbook.  New 
York,  Ronald  press,  1927. 

Payen,  Edonard,  and  others.  La  production 
des  colonies.  Paris,  Editions  de  la  S.  A. 
P.  E.,  1927. 

Solakian,  Archak.  Les  richesses  naturelles  et 
gconomiques  de  l'Asie  mineure.  Constanti- 
nople, Grande  librairie  mondiale,  1923. 

Zaugg,  Fritz.  Les  recherches  du  Secretariat 
des  paysans  suisses  sur  la  rentabilite  de 
1'agriculture.  Brougg,  Secretariat  des  pay- 
sans suisses,   1924. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Iseki,  K.  R.  Who's  who  hakushi  in  great 
Japan,     v.  1-3.     Tokyo,  Hattensha,  1921-26. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

American  institute  of  food  distribution.  The 
facts  in  food  distribution  ;  a  weekly  digest 
of  current  information,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Feb. 
25,   1928-  New  York. 

American  institute  of  food  distribution.  The 
facts  in  the  food  markets  ;  a  weekly  digest 
of  statistics  and  market  opinions,  v.  1, 
no.  1-  Feb.  25,  1928-  New  York. 

Le  Cultivateur  du  sud-centre  et  de  la  region 
meridionale.  semi-monthly,  n.  s.  annee  23, 
no.  497-  Jan.  1,  1928-  Toulouse. 

Farmers  and  peasants  international  corre- 
spondent, [monthly?]  no.  11/12—  Nov./ 
Dec.    1927-  Berlin. 

Meat  and  wool,  monthly,  v.  28,  no.  2-  Feb. 
10,   1928-  Wellington,  N.  Z. 

Quarterly  journal  of  pharmacy  and  allied 
sciences.  v.  1,  no.  1-  Jan. /Mar.  1928- 
London. 

Revista  de  agricultura ;  publicacao  bi-mensal 
de  ensinamento  theorico  e  pratico.  v.  1, 
no.  1-  Nov./Dec.  1926-  Piracicaba,  S.  Paulo. 


LADAK  PROMISING  NEW  ALFALFA 

Ladak  is  a  promising  new  variety  of 
alfalfa  for  the  Northern  States  which 
has  resulted  from  a  small  package  of 
seed  received  18  years  ago  by  the  office 
of  foreign  plant  introduction,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  The  name  Ladak  comes 
from  the  Province  of  Ladak  in  northern 
India.  The  first  plantings  of  the  intro- 
duction attracted  attention  immediately, 
because  of  the  unusually  vigorous 
growth,  the  apparent  resistance  to  drouth 
and  cold,  and  abundant  seed  production. 
After  nine  years  of  careful  work  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  seed,  enough  seed 
was  obtained  by  1919  to  sow  in  test  plots 
for  a  comparison  with  other  varieties 
and  for  testing  at  experiment  stations  in 
the  northern  Great  Plains.  Ladak  has 
consistently  winterkilled  somewhat  less 
than  Grimm,  Northern  Common,  and 
other  hardy  commercial  varieties,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  yielded 
a  somewhat  greater  tonnage  of  hay  and 
generally  has  produced  better  seed  crops 
than  the  other  varieties.  It  makes  a 
remarkably  heavy  first  crop,  outyielding 
other  varieties  by  as  much  as  a  ton  per 
acre  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
hay  is  considered  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  northern  varieties  with  which  the 
Ladak  has  been  compared.  Ladak  is  re- 
garded as  especially  promising  for  re- 
gions where  short  growing  season  and 
low  moisture  make  only  one  cutting  pos- 
sible. The  supply  of  seed  now  commer- 
cially available  is  very  limited,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  considera- 
ble increase  as  a  result  of  sowings  made 
last  year. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department    People    in    Out- 
side Publications 


Gillett,  R.  L.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Crop  estimates  and  agricultural  statistics. 
Rural  New  Yorker,  April  28,  p.  670  ;  May 
5,   p.    718 ;    May    12,   p.   744.      1928. 

Marquis,  J.  Clyde  (Agricultural  Economics). 
An  annual  program  for  agriculture.  United 
States  Banker,  May  1928.     p.  8. 

Williams,  Katherine  (Agricultural  Econom- 
ics). Short-time  schools  in  cooperative 
marketing.  National  Livestock  Producer, 
May  1928.     p.  5. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.  (Agricultural  Econom- 
ics). Revolutionizing  the  harvest.  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  Journal,  May 
1928.     p.  85. 

Tenny,  Lloyd  S.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Standardization  of  farm  products.  Annals 
of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  May  1928.     p.  205. 

Burch,  D.  S.  (Animal  Industry).  Meet  Uncle 
Sam's  Shepherds.  American  Sheep  Breeder 
and  Wool  Grower.     May  1928. 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.  (Biological  Survey). 
Recommendations  to  beginners  in  fur  farm- 
ing. Black  Fox  Magazine,  vol.  2,  no.  3, 
p.  3-4,  78,  80,  April  1928.  Also  in  the 
Fur  Journal,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  p.  26,  34-37, 
April  1928 ;  and  Fur  Farmer  Magazine,  vol. 
4,  no.  9,  p.  9,  21,  30,  32,  May  1928. 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.,  and  McMullen,  H.  J.  (Bio- 
logical Survey).  Fur-bearing  animals  of  the 
United  States :  The  rabbit.  Fur  journal, 
vol.   2,  no.  4,   pp.   30,   40-42.     April   1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  For- 
est Are  and  wild  life.  Four  L  Lumber 
News,  vol.  10,  no.  13,  p.  32.     May  1928. 

Kellogg,  Remington  (Biological  Survey).  Re- 
view of  Weigelt's  "  Rezente  Wirbeltierleichen 
und  ihre  Palaobiologische  Bedeutung." 
Journal  and  Mammalogy,  vol.  9,  pp.  159- 
160.     May  1928. 

Silver,  James  (Biological  Survey).  Wood- 
chuck  control  in  the  Eastern  States.  Fur 
Journal,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  pp.  43-44.    April  1928. 

Cook,  O.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Beginnings  of 
rubber  culture.  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol. 
19,  pp.  204-215.     May  1928. 

Peebles,  R.  H.,  and  Kearney,  T.  H.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Mendelian  inheritance  of  leaf 
shape  in  cotton.  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol. 
19,  pp.  235-238.     May  1928. 

Leighton,  A.,  and  Williams,  O.  E.  (Dairy  In- 
dustry). The  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
basic  viscosity  of  ice-cream  mixes.  Jour. 
Phys.  Chem.,  v.  31,  pp.  1663-1668.  Novem- 
ber 1927. 

Bell,  R.  W.,  and  Peter,  P.  N.  (Dairy  Industry). 
Nature  of  the  neutralization  precipitate  and 
its  effect  on  the  recovery  of  milk  sugar 
from  grain-curd-casein  whey.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  20,  no.  5,  pp.  510-512. 
May  1928. 

Bishopp,  F.  C.  (Entomology).  A  $50,000,000 
loss  to  cattlemen.  The  tortuous  trail  of 
the  ox  warble  through  the  body  from  heel 
to  hide.  American  Farming,  vol.  23,  no.  5, 
p.  3.     May  1928. 

Bishopp,  F.  C.  (Entomology).  The  screw 
worm  and  how  to  fight  it.  Fly  trapping 
proved  effective  as  a  supplemental  control 
measure.  The  Cattleman,  vol.  14,  no.  12, 
pp.  18-22,  illus.     May  1928. 

Cockerham,  K.  L.  (Entomology).  The  sweet- 
potato  weevil  on  the  islands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Sound.  Mississippi  State  Plant  Board. 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  4,  pp.  3-4. 
January  1928. 

Pauls,  J.  T.  (Public  Roads).  Surface  treat- 
ment of  topsoil  roads.  New  Zealand  Engi- 
neer, vol.  4,  pp.  517-528,  March  15,  1928. 

Ramser,  Chas.  E.  (Public  Roads).  Resist- 
ance to  flow  in  floodway  of  St.  Francis 
River.  Engineering  News-Record,  vol.  100, 
pp.  541-542,  April  15,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 
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FOREST  SERVICE  MEN  ADVANCED 

James  Girvin  Peters,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  public-relations  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  branch 
of  public  relations  of  the  service,  suc- 
ceeding Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  who  on  May 
1  became  chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Mr.  Peters  is  the  principal  authority  in 
the  Forest  Service  on  State  forestry 
policies  and  more  than  any  other  man 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  progressive  forestry  poli- 
cies and  the  development  of  forestry 
activities  in  the  States.  He  is  a  native 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Yale 
Forest  School.  He  first  entered  the 
Forest  Service  in  1902  as  a  student  as- 
sistant. In  1903  he  was  appointed  field 
assistant  in  Federal  and  State  coopera- 
tion. In  1910  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  State  and  private  cooperation  work 
in  the  Forest  Service,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  this  work  through  its  various 
changes  and  developments  until  his  re- 
cent new  appointment.  W hen  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law  went  into  effect  in  1925,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  and 
under  his  leadership  the  work  of  cooper- 
ative fire  protection,  reforestation  of 
private  lands,  and  forestry  extension  has 
developed  until  it  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  every  major  forest  region. 

Alfred  B.  Hastings,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  office  of  State  co- 
operation since  1925,  in  which  position  he 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  co- 
operative forestry  work  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  has 
been  made  chief  of  State  cooperation, 
branch  of  public  relations.  He  succeeds 
Mr.  Peters.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  the  Yale  Forest 
School.  He  first  entered  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  1911.  as  forest  assistant  in  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest,  Idaho,  and 
for  five  years  was  engaged  in  technical 
and  administrative  work  in  the  national 
forests  in  the  West.  He  became  assistant 
State  forester  of  New  Hampshire  in  1916, 
and  subsequently  served  as  assistant 
State  forester  of  Virginia  for  more  than 
six  years,  holding  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate professor  of  forestry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  for  one  year.  In  1925 
he  reentered  the  Forest  Service.  He  is 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Yale  Forest  School  Alumni 
Association. 


PLAINS  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  CHANGES 

The  beef  cattle  industry  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  region,  which  includes 
the  contiguous  parts  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
has  been  undergoing  marked  changes 
for  more  than  a  decade.  There  has  been 
heavy  liquidation  of  cattle,  and  many 
ranchers  have  gone  out  of  business,  and 
many  of  those  who  remain  have  greatly 
decreased  their  herds.  The  prevalent 
opinion  is  that  new  types  of  ranch  or- 
ganization must  be  developed  and  other 
methods  of  management  must  be  em- 
ployed to  place  the  cattle  ranching  of  the 
region  on  a  solid  business  foundation. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions lie  in  the  passing  of  the  open 
range  and  the  development  of  dry-land 
farming.     Temporarily  disturbing  factors 


have   been    a   series    of   poor   years    for 
grass  and  feed  production,  sudden  post- 
war   deflation    in    beef   prices,    and    the 
persistence  of  operating  costs  in  remain- 
ing high  in  the  face  of  declines  in  cattle 
j  prices.     Since    1926    beef    cattle    prices 
I  have  recovered  materially,  and  beef  pro- 
'  duction  is  now  on  a  much  more  profitable 
I  basis  than  it  was,  but  there  are  many 
problems  of  management  which  must  be 
considered. 


GIVES  SERVICE  NEWSPAPERS  WANT 

By  giving  country  journals  in  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Kansas  the  kind  of  in- 
formation they  want  and  when  they 
want  it,  Joseph  D.  Hale,  in  charge  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  accom- 
plished valuable  results  in  disseminating 
market  information  on  the  St.  Joseph 
livestock  market.  Mr.  Hale  has  reported 
to  the  bureau  that  he  has  arranged  with 
country  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
j  circulation  of  about  100,000  for  carrying 
|  his  market  reviews.  A  large  percentage 
:  of  the  readers  of  these  country  news- 
|  papers  are  directly  interested  in  the  live- 
j  stock  market  reports,  and  practically 
I  none  of  these  publications  carried  any 
livestock  market  reports  before  Mr.  Hale 
interested  them  in  handling  reviews  from 
his  office.  In  order  to  get  the  newspa- 
pers to  carry  the  reports  Mr.  Hale  found 
it  necessary  to  prepare  reviews  every 
day  and  get  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  in  a  timely  manner.  The  re- 
views which  he  furnishes  are  third,  half, 
and  three-quarter  column  lengths,  in 
compliance  with  requests  of  the  majority 
of  the  publishers.  The  papers  frequently 
carry  them  on  the  front  page  and  in- 
variably print  a  credit  that  the  St.  Jos- 
eph office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation. 


USE  OF  OIL  TEST  EXTENDED 

Determination  of  the  oil  content  of 
seed  and  other  farm  products  in  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
1  cent  per  test  is  possible  by  the  use  of 
the  so-called  Wesson  method  developed 
by  the  department  for  the  rapid  estima- 
tion of  the  oil  content  of  flaxseed  and  lin- 
seed meal.  Further  researches  by  the  de- 
partment to  extend  the  technic  of  the 
test  to  other  oil-bearing  materials  have 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  using 
the  method  with  16  additional  products, 
including  peanuts,  soy  beans,  cacao  beans, 
cacao  shells,  cocoa,  and  sweet  chocolate. 


A  new  law  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  cooperative  societies  went  into  effect 
in  Egypt  last  fall,  according  to  a  consular 
report  from  Alexandria.  Types  of  so- 
cieties which  this  law  proposes  to  en- 
courage are  those  for  production,  buying, 
and  selling  land,  for  irrigation  and  drain- 
age work,  and  construction  of  houses. 
The  Government  appropriated  250.000 
Egyptian  pounds  to  help  carry  out  the 
program  under  this  law. 


CONFER  REGARDING  FEED  LAWS 

A  representative  of  the  food,  drug,  and 
insecticide  administration  conferred  with 
officials  of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  procedure  in  collecting  samples 
and  examining  stock  feeds  under  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  Under  this 
law  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  examines  stock  feeds  to  in- 
sure the  correct  declaration  on  the  label 
of  the  ingredients  and  weight  of  the  prod- 
uct and  the  presence  in  the  feeds  of  the 
percentages  of  the  protein,  fiber,  etc.. 
stated  on  the  label.  The  West  Virginia 
State  law  is  similar  to  the  Federal  law 
i  in  respect  to  prohibiting  adulteration  or 
j  misbranding  of  stock  feeds.  Where  vio- 
j  lation  of  the  State  law  is  encountered  it 
is  within  the  province '  of  the  Commis- 
I  sioner  of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia  to 
prosecute  the  West  Virginia  manufac- 
turer or  seller  of  the  illegal  goods,  but  he 
is  unable  to  prosecute  under  the  State 
law  a  manufacturer  who  operates  in  an- 
other State.  As  a  result  of  this  confer- 
ence the  West  Virginia  officials  will  co- 
operate with  the  department  in  prevent- 
ing the  shipment  of  misbranded  and  adul- 
terated feeds  into  and  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1926.  the  food,  drug,  and  insecticide  ad- 
ministration collected  and  analyzed  S45 
samples  of  stock  feed  under  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  cited  manufacturers 
to  hearings  in  233  instances,  and  seized 
121  shipments. 


Improve    where    we    can,     and     save 
where  we  cam 


STUART  APPOINTED  ON  COMMITTEE 

Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  on 
wood  utilization  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  succeeds  Col.  William  B. 
Greeley,  who  recently  resigned  from  both 
posts  to  take  the  secretary-managership 
of  the  West  Coal  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Colonel  Greeley's  services, 
however,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  commit- 
tee, for  he  will  retain  his  membership 
and  will  continue  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  committee's  program. 


CREAMERY  CONCERN  HANDLES  EGGS 


Eggs  are  being  marketed  by  the  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.).  Eighty-six 
of  the  member  creameries  of  the  big  or- 
ganization received  and  forwarded  eggs 
in  April.  Eggs  are  concentrated  at  Min- 
neapolis, Duluth.  and  Thief  River  Falls, 
where  they  are  graded  and  packed  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  customers. 


In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation will  hold  the  eleventh  annual 
country  life  conference  at  Urbana,  m., 
June  19-21.  Rural-urban  relations  is  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  conference.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Galpin.  in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm 
population  and  rural  life  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  on  the  pro- 
gram for  an  address. 
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TENNY  RESIGNS  TO  GO 
WITH  WESTERN  CO-OP 


Economics  Chief  Will  Assist  California 

Fruit  Growers  in  Perfecting  Ideas 

Developed  in  Department 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
Of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
Submitted  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jardine  has  accepted  his  resignation, 
effective  July  16.  Mr.  Tenny  announces 
that  he  will  accept  an  executive  position 
with  the  Associated  California  Fruit  In- 
dustries (Inc.),  a  growers'  organization. 
Secretary  Jardine  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  department  should  lose  Mr. 
Tenny's  services.  No  announcement 
was  made  as  to  his  successor. 

The  Associated  California  Fruit  In- 
dustries (Inc.)  is  an  overhead  organiza- 
tion controlled  by  growers,  designed  to 
bring  about  coordinated  action  between 
grower  and  shipping  interests  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  both  grapes  and  deciduous 
fruits.  The  central  unit  in  the  organi- 
zation is  a  clearing  house  which  last 
year  operated  solely  with  fresh  grapes 
under  the  California  Vineyardists  Asso- 
ciation. The  new  extension  of  activi- 
ties caused  the  change  in  name. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Tenny's  resignation, 
Secretary  Jardine  wrote :  "  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  you  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  in  California  to  request 
that  you  continue  in  your  present  posi- 
tion. You  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  the  fruit  growers  in 
California.  You  are  acquainted  with 
and  have  the  confidence  of  the  growers, 
shippers,  bankers,  and  others  vitally 
concerned  with  the  affected  industries. 
Consequently  I  feel  that  it  is  a  propo- 
sition which  ought  to  attract  you,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  make  a  material  con- 
tribution in  placing  these  industries  upon 
a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  bring  some  measure  of  relief  to 
the  growers  of  California,  and  in  your 
new  work  you  and  your  associates  will 
receive  the  full  and  effective  support  of 
this  department." 

Mr.  Tenny,  who  was  born  at  Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  1902  with  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree. He  immediately  joined  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  work- 
ing in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
continued  graduate  and  postgraduate 
work  at  George  Washington  University 
and  Cornell  University.  From  1910  to 
1913  he  engaged  in  farming  in  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


BARNS  STILL  HEATING  IN  VERMONT 

"  In  some  localities  hay  soaked  during 
the  Vermont  flood  and  stored  in  barns 
is  still  heating  to  a  certain  extent  five 
months  after  the  flood  last  fall,"  say 
Dr.  L.  H.  James  and  H.  E.  Roethe,  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research 
unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  who  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  flooded  regions.  At  one  farm 
they  learned  that  the  hay  became  so  hot 
during  the  winter  that  in  January  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  it  from 
the  barn  because  of  the  fire  hazard. 
Very  little  of  the  wet  hay  had  dried  out 
during  the  winter  and  most  of  it  is  a 
total  loss  as  it  can  not  be  fed  to  animals 
and  little  can  be  used  for  bedding. 

The  spontaneous  heating  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  being  studied  in  the  Chemical 
Engineering  Division  and  the  Food  Re- 
search Division  of  the  bureau  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  heating 
is  produced  and  to  develop  measures  to 
prevent  it. 


1927  YEARBOOK  NOW 

BEING  DISTRIBUTED 


New  Volume  Is  Second  of  a  Series  Con- 
taining Brief  Articles  on  Recent 
Agricultural  Developments 

The  1927  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is 
now  being  distributed  by  the  department. 
This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  de- 
signed to  report  recent  agricultural  de- 
velopments in  brief  articles.  It  contains 
320  articles,  varying  in  length  from  250 
to  1,500  words,  in  which  new  scientific 
discoveries  and  progress  in  farm  produc- 
tion and  marketing  are  dealt  with  by  de- 
partment specialists.  Every  branch  of 
the  department's  work  is  represented. 
But  the  book  is  not  confined  to  matters 
arising  directly  from  the  department's 
research  or  regulatory  activities.  It  also 
covers  developments  resulting  from  the 
progress  of  science  and  invention  gener- 
ally, and  from  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the 
agricultural  industry  to  adapt  itself  to 
changing  conditions.  Considerable  space, 
for  example,  is  devoted  to  the  growth  and 
problems  of  farmers'  business  organiza- 
tions. 

Secretary  Jardine,  in  a  foreword,  indi- 
cates that  the  book  is  prepared  primarily 
for  farmers,  to  whom  it  is  distributed 
more  extensively  than  to  any  other  group 
of  persons.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books 
available  to  the  farmer  for  reading  and 
reference  in  the  field  of  his  occupation, 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
FOR  MORE  EXTENSION 


Increases  Under  Capper-Ketcham  Act  to 

Expand  Work  With  Farm  Women 

and  Also  With  4-H  Clubs 

Further  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive system  for  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  provided 
by  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  22, 
1928,  will  begin  July  1,  or  after,  upon 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  act  by 
the  States.  Funds  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929, 
became  available  recently  when  the 
President   signed   the   deficiency   bill. 

In  discussing  plans  for  the  work  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act,  Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton, 
director  of  extension  work,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  in  the  act  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  extension  agents  in  coun- 
ties, and  that  these  agents  shall  be  men 
and  women  "  in  fair  and  just  propor- 
tions." Men  are  now  employed  as  agri- 
cultural extension  agents  in  2,191  coun- 
ties and  women  as  home  demonstration 
agents  in  950  counties.  The  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act,  Doctor  Warburton  says, 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  expand  the 
work  with  farm  women  and  also  with 
farm  boys  and  girls. 

A  total  of  $980,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1929  is  made  available  July  1,  1928-— 
$20,000  to  each  State  and  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii — under  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  by  this  appropriation,  Doc- 
tor Warburton  explains.  The  act  further 
authorizes  a  similar  sum  and  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  appropriation,  or  a  total 
of  $1,480,000,  to  be  divided  among  the 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for 
the  fiscal  year  1930  and  for  each  year 
thereafter.  These  funds  are  in  addition 
to  the  extension  funds  available  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914.  In 
both  acts  the  additional  funds  provided 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  and 
Hawaii  Territory  in  the  proportion 
which  the  rural  population  of  each 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the 
United  States,  provided  that  each  makes 
a  like  'amount  available,  from  State,  col- 
lege, county,  local,  or  individual  sources, 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Federal  funds. 

"  The  cooperative  extension  system," 
says  Doctor  Warburton,  "  was  created 
when  the  Smith-Lever  Act  went  into 
effect.  Under  that  act  the  system  has 
grown  from  one  which  in  its  first  year 
of  operation  employed  men  agents  for 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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CROPS  MAKING  TIME 

AFTER  LATE  SPRING 


Haying  and  Wheat  Harvest  Will  Begin 

This  Month — Corn  is  Showing 

Up  in  Good  Stands 

The  farm  production  season  is  now 
going  forward  rapidly  following  a  back- 
ward spring,  although  many  crops  are 
still  behind  schedule,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  June 
report   on  the  agricultural   situation. 

Corn  was  planted  under  favorable 
conditions  and"  is  already  showing  up 
good  stands,  but  cotton  is  a  spotted  crop 
with  irregular  stands.  Haying  will 
begin  this  month,  though  grass  has  been 
very  slow  to  start.  Clover  and  alfalfa 
fields  show  the  ravages  of  a  hard  winter. 
The  present  hay  prospect  is  none  too 
good  in  the  important  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  and  the  eastern  dairy 
regions  may  be  buying  western  hay  before 
another  season. 

Wheat  harvest  will  also  get  under  way 
this  month,  the  grain  having  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  western  Wheat  Belt  and 
improved  considerably  in  the  East  the 
past  month.  Spring  wheat  was  sown 
under  favorable  conditions  but  has  been 
handicapped  somewhat  by  dry,  hot 
weather.  The  current  world  wheat  sit- 
uation has  tightened  up,  pending  the  new 
crops.  Both  European  and  Canadian 
stocks  include  low-quality  grain  which 
requires  a  mixture  of  better  wheat  from 
other  sources. 

The  hog  market,  since  the  April  rise 
in  prices,  has  been  declining  about  in 
line  with  last  year,  but  the  presumption 
is  that  the  general  trend  of  pig  produc- 
tion is  going  to  be  somewhat  downward 
this  year  and  that  prices  may  enter  the 
upward  movement  of  a  new  cycle.  The 
proportion  of  sows  sent  to  market  sug- 
gests that  there  was  enough  reduction  of 
breeding  stock  east  of  the  Mississippi 
last  winter  so  that  the  anticipated  de- 
crease in  the  spring  pig  crop  may  show 
up  as  even  greater  than  expected. 

Reporting  conditions  by  key  regions  the 
bureau  says: 

"  The  East. — Crops  making  progress  though 
were  considerably  delayed  in  the  planting. 
Stands  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  corn  are  re- 
ported as  beginning  to  show  up  well.  Wheat 
heading  in  more  southern  territory.  Fruit 
blossomed  heavily.  Dairy  industry  somewhat 
handicapped  by  late  pastures  and  higher  feed 
prices,    'but    farmers     a>re    paying    very    high 

E rices  for  fresh  cows  and  are  raising  more 
eifer  calves.  Poultrymen  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  higher  feed  prices. 

"  The  South. — All  crops  have  made  rapid 
growth  the  past  two  weeks,  but  are  decidedly 
late.  Cotton  is  a  spotted  crop,  with  stand 
irregular ;  chopping  completed  in  some  sec- 
tions and  replanted  cotton  just  coming  up  in 
others.  Some  regions  very  backward  as  in 
north  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  due  to  rains. 
Corn  planting  very  late,  hardly  finished  yet ; 
but  germination  and  growth  have  been  rapid. 
Winter  oats  harvested.  Condition  of  spring 
oats,  potatoes,  rice,  truck  crops,  and  fruit 
reported  generally  good  though   they  are  late. 

"Corn  Belt. — Corn  generally  planted  under 
good  conditions  :  shows  good  stands  ;  now  be- 
ing cultivated.  Winter  wheat  improved  greatly 
last  month,  but  many  fields  were  plowed  up 
and  the  surviving  crop  is  very  irregular.  Some 
clover  also  plowed  up  on  account  of  winter 
damage.  Many  reports  of  poor  stands  of 
oats ;  some  replanted  to  corn.  Crops  gen- 
erally a  week  to  10  days  late,  but  making  up 
time  now. 

"  Wheat  Belt. — Winter  wheat  headed  and 
looking  good.  Last  two  weeks  have  been  very 
fiBvorable   f«r    tfee   grain   in   Kansas   and    Ne- 


braska. Harvesting  will  soon  be  under  way 
in  Texas  though  heavy  rains  there  and  in 
Oklahoma  are  delaying  work.  Spiing  wheat 
was  sown  under  fairly  favorable  conditions  in 
the  north,  but  the  young  grain  has  suffered 
lately,  from  Montana  to  Minnesota,  by  rea- 
son of  hot  weather,  drought,  and  winds.  Po- 
tatoes, sorghums,  flax,  and  other  supplemental 
crops  somewhat  late,  but  are  generally  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  start. 

••  Range  country. — Ranges  now  reported  in 
fairly  good  condition  except  for  dry  sections 
in  Arizona  and  eastern  Montana.  Grass  was 
slow  to  start :  crops  generally  are  late  east 
of  the  Continental  Divide.  Livestock  moved 
to  high  ranges  and  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion. Some  local  losses  of  lambs  reported  in 
Utah  and  Nevada,  but  more  generally  com- 
ment indicates  small  total  loss.  Water  ample 
in  most  sections.  Alfalfa  cutting  in  progress. 
Wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  irrigated  crops  gen- 
erally doing  well. 

"Pacific  coast. — Became  unusually  dry  dur- 
ing May,  in  portions  of  the  north,  with  bad 
effects  on  wheat,  late  grains,  and  grass.  Irri- 
gation water  ample,  but  upland  crops  needed 
rain.  Same  condition  extending  into  sections 
of  California,  but  crops  in  latter  State  have 
generally  done  well ;  grain  harvest  about  to 
begin ;  truck  shipments  heavy :  fruit  making 
good  progress.  Some  complaint  of  heavy  drop 
of  pears  and  early  fruit  in   Washington." 


ECONOMIST  DISCUSSES 
TREND  OF  FARM  CO-OPS 


NEW  PINE  RUST  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  quarantining  New  York 
State  on  account  of  the  Woodgate  rust, 
a  dangerous  disease  attacking  Scotch 
pine  and  presumably  other  hard  pines, 
which  has  recently  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  that  State,  will  be  held 
at  3.30  p.  m.  on  June  27,  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  before  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board. 

The  disease,  which  is  apparently  both 
new  and  dangerous,  was  first  found  on 
Scotch  pine  at  Woodgate,  N.  T.,  and  for 
this  reason  has  been  called  the  Wood- 
gate  rust.  The  rust  has  the  capacity  for 
spreading  directly  from  tree  to  tree  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  alternate 
host.  This  peculiarity  will  probably 
make  it  particularly  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult to  control. 

The  origin  of  the  Woodgate  rust  is  un- 
known as  no  diseases  exhibiting  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  world.  It  may  prove 
either  to  have  been  introduced  from  other 
countries  or  to  be  a  native  of  America 
now  attacking  an  imported  variety  of 
pine,  which  has  never  developed  resist- 
ance to  it.  While  Scotch  pine  is  a  tree  of 
great  value  for  reforestation  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  the  danger  from 
Woodgate  rust  lies  less  in  its  damage  to 
that  species  than  in  its  potential  menace 
to  all  hard  pines,  which  include  some  of 
the  most  valuable  forest  trees  in  America. 


Hog  raising  under  the  swine-sanitation 
system  for  controlling  roundworms  of 
pigs  is  much  safer  than  under  ordinary 
conditions  where  pigs  are  raised  in  dirty 
hog  lots,  even  when  all  losses,  including 
those  from  accident,  exposure,  hog  chol- 
era, and  other  diseases,  are  taken  into 
account.  According  to  figures  based  on 
observations  of  about  40,000  pigs,  the 
farmer  who  pays  slight  attention  to  hog- 
lot  conditions  may  expect  to  lose  four 
and  market  four  pigs  of  an  eight-pig 
litter ;  under  the  sanitation  system  he 
may  expect  to  lose  two  pigs  from  all 
causes  and  market  six.  Thus  he  mar- 
kets as  many  pigs  from  two  sows  under 
this  system  as  he  could  from  three 
under  ordinary  conditions. 


Farmer  Business  Organizations  Tend  to 

Increase  in  Size  and  to  Extend 

Scope  of  Activities 

A  definite  trend  toward  the  formation 
of  larger  farmer  cooperative  marketing 
organizations  in  the  United  States  to 
effect  greater  marketing  economies  was 
declared  now  in  progress  by  J.  F.  Booth, 
department  economist,  in  addressing  the 
International  Pool  Conference  at  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,    June   5. 

Other  tendencies  in  cooperative  mar- 
I  keting  enumerated  by  Mr.  Booth  include 
I  recognition  of  the  need  for  stronger 
j  financing :  adoption  of  a  form  of  organi- 
zation suitable  to  farmers,  their  eco- 
nomic customs,  and  the  trade  conditions 
under  which  the  commodity  is  to  be 
marketed;  modification  of  contracts  to 
suit  the  needs  of  members;  greater  ap- 
plication of  sound  business  principles ; 
and  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  manage- 
ment problems  arising  out  of  the  mem- 
bers' relations  to  the  association  as  owner 
and  patron. 

"  The  size  of  the  producing  unit,"  Mr. 
Booth  said.  "  will  probably  always  re- 
main comparatively  small,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  shows  a  slight  increase  in  late 
years.  Not  so  the  marketing  end.  how- 
ever. Here  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
toward  combination  of  effort.  Farmers 
are  enlarging  their  cooperatives  and  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  their  activities.  In 
1915  there  were  5,424  associations  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  buying  farm 
supplies  and  selling  farm  products.  To- 
day we  know  of  10  800  associations,  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  2.000.000 
farmers,  doing  a  business  of  approxi- 
mately $2,400,000,000  a  year." 

Mr.  Booth  outUned  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  grain  market- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  declared  that  conditions  in  the  re- 
spective countries  have  led  to  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  a  community 
point  of  view  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Canada  to  a  viewpoint  that  considers 
the  wheat-producing  industry  as  a  whole. 
In  Canada,  he  said,  the  experiences  of 
more  than  two  decades  formed  a  natural 
setting  for  the  development  and  success- 
ful operation  of  the  wheat  pool,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  quite  the  opposite 
situation  prevailed. 

■•  Bur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
in  the  United  States  have  not  given  the 
support  to  large-scale  grain  marketing 
associations  that  might  be  expected." 
Mr.  Booth  concluded.  "  there  are  some  in- 
dications of  renewed  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. Many  believe  that  farmers  of  the 
Western  States  will  not  long  continue 
their  present  methods  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued success  of  large-scale  grain  mar- 
keting efforts  in  Canada." 


During  a  recent  conference  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  Southern  States  adopted 
resolutions  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  semimonthly  reports  on  honey  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  resolutions  stated  that  the  reports 
were  valuable  and  useful  in  the  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  southern  honey. 
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BETTER  FRUIT  MARKET 
ABROAD  IS  EXPECTED 


Economic  Settling  Down  in  Germany  and 
Other  Countries  Makes  Condi- 
tions Better  than  in  1927 

Improvement  in  the  prospective  Euro- 
pean demand  for  fruits  this  year  as  con- 
trasted with  conditions  at  this  time  a 
year  ago  is  reported  by  Edwin  Smith, 
foreign  fruit  marketing  specialist  for  the 
department,  who  will  make  a  survey  of 
production  and  export  conditions  in  this 
country  before  returning  to  the  depart- 
ment's London  office.  He  declares  that 
it  is  "  too  early  to  forecast  European 
fruit  crops  for  1928,  but  aside  from  the 
possible  competition  of  domestic  fruit 
crops,  on  which  there  is  little  information 
available  at  this  time,  conditions  abroad 
are  more  favorable  for  a  good  demand 
during  the  forthcoming  season  than  they 
were  at  this  time  in  1927." 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  the  department's 
foreign  fruit  representative  the  last  four 
years.  He  says  the  people  throughout 
Europe  are  seemingly  on  a  more  stable 
plane  this  year  than  at  any  time  during 
that  period.  Fundamental  conditions 
have  not  changed,  he  says,  but  in  Great 
Britain  the  post-strike  expectations  and 
disappointments  have  settled  down  to  a 
level  of  more  normal  conditions,  many  of 
the  debts  assumed  by  industrial  workers 
during  that  expensive  recess  in  work 
have  been  liquidated,  and  people  are 
living  in  a  more  normal  state  than  was 
the  case  in  1927. 

"  British  coal,  steel,  and  cotton  indus- 
tries," he  adds,  "  are  still  in  a  bad  way. 
Judging  from  the  tone  of  discussions  as 
reported  in  the  press  these  industries 
are  now  realizing  that  the  past  is  gone 
forever  and  that  the  day  for  reorgani- 
zation has  arrived. 

"  Some  of  the  continental  countries 
have  preceded  Great  Britain  in  postin- 
flation  reorganization  and  have  passed 
from  the  hectic  flush  of  promotion  un- 
certainty to  settled  activity.  In  the 
buying  of  American  fruits  Germany  has 
illustrated  the  dependable  characteris- 
tics accruing  from  this  economic  settling 
down.  During  the  past  winter,  and 
again  this  spring,  with  apples  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  Germany  has 
come  up  to  buying  expectations  more 
satisfactorily  than  have  United  Kingdom 
markets.  This  unquestionably  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  fact  that  we  expect 
more  of  the  British  markets  than  we  do 
of  the  German." 

Following  conferences  with  Washing- 
ton officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Mr.  Smith  will  make  a 
six  weeks'  survey  of  the  Pacific  coast 
fruit  districts,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  will  survey  the  exporting 
districts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  before  returning  to  his 
European  post. 


PUBLICATION  WORK  BEING  STUDIED 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is 
making  a  study  of  the  publication  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   In   the   Department   of   Agri- 


culture information  for  this  purpose  is 
being  collected  by  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency.  Among  the  questions  being 
studied  are  the  following: 

1.  What  methods  are  followed  by  each 
bureau  in  determining  whether  a  manuscript 
submitted  for  publication  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  its  printing ; 

2.  Whether  the  distribution  of  each  publica- 
tion is  determined  in  advance  of  its  printing ; 

3.  Whether  all  mailing  lists  are  revised  at 
least  once  each  year ; 

4.  What  methods  are  employed  by  each 
bureau  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  publications 
issued  by  it ;  and 

5.  Whether  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  bureau  heads  to  order  more  copies  of 
bureau  publications  than  are  actually  needed 
to  meet  all  legitimate  demands. 

In  connection  with  the  inquiry  which 
is  being  made  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  which  was  printed  in  the 
annual  report  of  that  officer  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927,  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  1,705,692  copies  of  publi- 
cations were  taken  from  the  departments'  con- 
signed stocks  and  destroyed  as  obsolete  or 
excess  copies,  our  books  show  an  increase 
over  last  year  in  the  total  stock  on  hand. 
It  is  apparent  that  unless  some  drastic  action 
is  taken  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
additional  storage  room  will  be  required,  and 
it  is  difficult  now  to  find  room  for  the  current 
publications. 

The  Office  of  Information  will  be  glad 
to  have  any  suggestions  which  may  be 
made  by  members  of  the  department 
bearing  on  the  points  involved  in  the 
study  of  publication  work. 


TO  CONFER  ON  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST 

A  conference  is  called  by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  June  27,  at  2  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  modifying  the  requirements  govern- 
ing the  interstate  movement  of  five- 
leafed  pines  and  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry plants  on  account  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust. 

Fifteen  States  designated  as  infected 
with  this  disease  are :  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. Five-leafed  pines  originating  in 
these  States  are  not  at  present  allowed 
to  be  moved  into  noninfected  States  nor 
from  heavily  to  more  lightly  infected 
ones. 

European  black  currant  plants,  which 
are  especially  susceptible  to  blister  rust, 
are  permitted  movement  interstate  only 
within  12  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
Southern  States  where  five-leafed  pines 
either  do  not  grow  or  are  not  of  eco- 
nomic importance.  Currant  and  goose- 
berry plants  other  than  European  black 
currants  may,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations be  snipped  interstate  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  except  into  certain 
limited  blister  rust  control  areas,  pro- 
vided that  such  movement  from  the 
States  designated  as  infected  is  limited 
to  certain  less  susceptible  varieties  mov- 
ing under  special  conditions. 

Since  these  regulations  were  adopted 
two  years  ago,  scientific  investigations 
have  indicated  that  it.  may  be  possible 
to  modify  these  requirements  in  some 
degree  without  increasing  the  danger 
of  the  distribution  of  th«^  blister  rust 
to  new  localities. 


UTAH  MAN  WILL  HEAD 
BIRD-REFUGE  PROJECT 


ReHooding   of   Bear  River   Marshes   in 

Utah  to  Prevent  Enormous  Losses 

of  Wild  Fowl  in  the  Region 

David  H.  Madsen,  State  fish  and  game 
commissioner  of  Utah,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  new  mi- 
gratory-bird refuge  authorized  to  be 
established  at  Bear  River  Bay,  Utah, 
under  the  Bear  River  migratory  bird 
refuge  bill  recently  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  Mr.  Madsen  is  president 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Game  Com- 
missioners and  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  conservation  of  wild 
life  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  construction  work  necessary  for 
the  reflooding  of  Bear  River  marshes,  as 
provided  by  the  act,  will  be  performed 
under  the  direction  of  L.  M.  Winsor, 
bureau  of  public  roads  engineer  stationed 
at  Logan,  Utah.  He  has  been  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years  on  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  West  and  through  his  long 
experience  in  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  of  the  bureau  is  well 
fitted  for  the  work.  Mr.  Winsor  during 
the  summer  of  1927  made  a  careful  study 
for  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
conditions  at  Bear  River  Bay. 

The  second  deficiency  bill,  which  be- 
came a  law  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  Seventieth  Congress,  carried  an  item 
of  $200,000  for  the  construction  of  such 
dikes,  spillways,  buildings,  and  improve- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  refuge  for  migratory  wild 
fowl  in  this  region,  and  to  acquire  the 
land  and  water  rights  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  part  of  the  $350,000  appro- 
priation authorized  in  the  Bear  River 
migratory  bird  refuge  act  Plans  for  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  for  engineering  operations  are 
being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  which  will  administer 
the  refuge  when  it  is  established. 

The  Bear  River  marshes,  on  Bear 
River  Bay,  comprise  the  greatest  wild- 
fowl area  of  the  kind  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  form  the  gathering 
place  for  millions  of  wild  ducks  and 
geese  during  their  north  and  south  mi- 
grations. The  new  law  seeks  to  improve 
conditions  at  Bear  River  Bay  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  enormous 
losses  of  migratory  wild  fowl,  especially 
ducks,  that  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
centrated alkaline  waters  there.  The 
building  of  dikes  and  other  improvements 
to  store  fresh  water  now  flowing  into 
Salt  Lake,  in  order  to  reflood  the  Bear 
River  marshes,  will  not  only  eliminate 
the  death  areas  but  will  also  afford  a 
feeding  and  breeding  ground  for  great 
numbers  of  the  birds.  Instead  of  a 
death  trap,  the  area  will  become  a  supply 
point  for  the  surrounding  States,  pro- 
ducing vastly  increased  numbers  of  wdd 
fowl. 


An  order  amending  the  official  grain 
standards  of  the  United  States  for  oats 
by  adding  a  new  section  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate classification  for  "  cereal "  oats  has 
been  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jardine. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


APPRECIATION  OF  FLOOD  WARNINGS 

The  following  typical  letter  has  been 
received  by  the  Weather  Bureau  Office 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  a  business  concern 
in  a  neighboring  town: 

We  are  writing  you  to  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  warnings  sent  out 
by  your  office.  We  are  not  trying  to  flatter 
you  in  any  way,  but  we  find  that  if  your 
warnings  are  heeded  it  saves  money  and 
time.  Last  January,  we  thought  maybe  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  talking  about 
and  lost  60  head  of  fine  cattle,  some  hogs. 
and  goats.  This  year  we  listened  to  your 
warnings  and  saved  83  head  of  cattle.  50 
head  of  goats,  and  75  head  of  hogs  that 
would  have  drowned  if  left  in  pasture  (river 
swamp). 


M0HLER  GIVEN  HONORARY  DEGREE 

In  recognition  of  scientific  attainments 
and  distinguished  services,  Dr.  John  It. 
Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  science,  June  2.  from  the 
University  of  Maryland.  The  honor  was 
conferred  at  Baltimore  during  joint  com- 
mencement exerc'ses  of  the  College  Park 
and  Baltimore  branches  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  In  accepting  the  degree 
conferred  by  R.  A.  Pearson,  president  of 
the  University,  in  behalf  of  the  board 
of  regents.  Doctor  Mohler  stated  that  he 
considered  the  honor  as  extending  to  all 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  others  associated  with  him 
in  scientific  and  administrative  work. 
It  was  pointed  out  during  the  exercises 
that  the  study  of  animal  diseases  and 
the  inspection  of  meat  and  milk  supplies, 
to  which  Doctor  Mohler  has  made  notable 
contributions,  are  also  closely  allied  to 
public-health  work.  Doctor  Mohler' s  af- 
filiations include  membership  in  numer- 
ous veterinary,  scientific,  and  public- 
health  organizations. 


RADIO  FARM  SCHOOL  BOOKLETS 

Radio  listeners  who  followed  the 
United  States  Radio  Farm  School  con- 
ducted by  the  department  and  some  55 
cooperating  broadcasting  stations  of  the 
United    States    during   the    season    just 


passed,  now  are  receiving  the  30  lectures 
on  agricultural  economics  topics  in  the 
form  of  three  booklets.  These  circulars 
are  entitled  "  The  business  of  farming," 
"  Marketing  farm  products,"  and  "  Coop- 
erative marketing."  Each  contains  10 
lessons  making  up  a  radio  short  course. 
The  lessons  were  prepared  by  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies, 
were  put  into  dialogue  lesson  form  by 
the  radio  service  of  the  department,  and 
broadcast  by  cooperating  stations  over  a 
period  of  30  weeks.  Copies  of  the  circu- 
lars, while  the  supply  lasts,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  radio  service. 


4-H  CAMP  DELEGATES  NAMED 

Thirty-six  States  have  already  named 
delegates  to  attend  the  Second  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  to  be  held  on  the  depart- 
ment grounds  June  21-26.  The  program 
is  ntaring  completion.  An  outstanding 
feature  will  be  the  "first  national  4-H 
radio  night,"  which  is  to  take  place  Sat- 
urday evening,  June  23,  from  8  to  9  p.  m., 
at  the  auditorium  of  the  National  Press 
Club.  Hon.  J.  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  to  give  an  address  at  this 
meeting  and  there  will  be  a  special  pro- 
gram which"  includes  a  former  club 
member,  Myrtle  Lewton,  who  will  make 
her  first  public  appearance  as  a  singer. 
The  general  daily  camp  program  will 
begin  with  reveille  at  6  o'clock,  followed 
by  flag  raising,  swimming  or  setting-up 
exercises,  general  assembly,  educational 
tours,  rest  periods,  conferences,  and  the 
camp  fire.  Each  day  will  close  with  taps 
at  10  o'clock.  There  will  also  be  a  club 
members'  banquet.  At  the  general  as- 
semblies addresses  will  be  given  by  W.  M. 
Gilbert,  administrative  secretary,  Carne- 
gie Institute ;  Hon.  J.  J.  Tigert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  E.  V. 
Wilcox,  author ;  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Le- 
jeune,  United  States  Marine  Corps ; 
William  Tyler  Page,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ;  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
director  of  Science  Service ;  Miss  Harlean 
James,  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion ;  as  well  as  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  talks 
by  other  officials  of  the  department. 
Camp  recreation  activities  are  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  John  Bradford,  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Each  State  may  send 
four  club  members,  two  boys  and  two 
girls. 


The  six  county  agents  in  the  Southern 
States  who  put  on  the  best  and  most 
successful  soil-improvement  programs  in 
their  counties  will  be  awarded  a  trip 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  next  February.  The 
winners  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  agricultural  college  workers  and  ex- 
tension service  officials,  on  the  basis  of 
results  in  soil  improvement,  methods  of 
putting  programs  into  effect,  and  plans 
for  future  soil  improvement  efforts.  The 
offer  is  being  made  by  the  southern 
division,  soil  improvement  committee, 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  to  agents 
in  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  A  banquet  will 
be  given  in  honor  of  the  winning  agents. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  DEFICIENCY  ACT 

The    second     deficiency    appropriation     act, 
fiscal  year  1928,  approved  by  the  President  on 
May  29,  includes  the  following  items  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : 
Office  of  the  Secretary. — Damage 

claims    las    per    House    Docs. 

271  and  296,  70th  Cong.)___  $3,716.93 

Extension  Service. — Cooperative 

agricultural     extension     work 

(additional    funds    for    exten- 
sion work  in  States  under  the 

Smith-Lever     Act,     including 

also     $20,000     for    extending 

the    benefits    of    the    Smith- 
Lever    Act    to    Hawaii,    fiscal 

year   1929) 980,000.00 

Weather  Bureau. —  Ex  p  e  n  s  e  s 

outside    of    Washington     (for 

establishment  of  a  full  mete- 
orological station  at  Yakima, 

Wash.,  fiscal  year  1929) 7,000.00 

Bureau    of   Animal   Industry. — 

Animal    husbandry    investiga- 
tions (for  installation  of  new 

water    piping    system    at    the 

United     States     Range     Live- 
stock     Experiment      Station, 

Miles  City,  Mont.,  as  a  means 

for    fire    protection     and     to 

facilitate   experimental   work, 

fiscal  year  1929) 30,000.00 

Forest   Set-vice. — Acquisition    of 

additional  forest  lands,  under 

the   Weeks    law   of   March    1, 

1911,   fiscal   year   1929 1,000,000.00 

Bureau   of  Biological  Survey. — 

Bear      River      migratory-bird 

refuge     (for    land    purchases 

and     construction     and     im- 
provement work  necessary  to 

carry    out    the    provisions    of 

the    act    of    April    23,    1928, 

for  the  establishment  of  a  mi- 
gratory-bird   refuge    at    Bear 

River  Bay  and  vicinity,  Utah, 

fiscal  years   1928  and  1929)  _       200,000.00 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. — Mount 

Vernon     Memorial     Highway 

(to    carry    out    provisions    of 

the  act  of  May  23,  1928,  for 

the  survey,  construction,  and 

maintenance    of    a    memorial 

highway    to    connect    Mount 

Vernon,    Va.,    with    the    Ar- 
lington    Memorial     Bridge 

across     the     Potomac     R:ver 

at       Washington,       $500,000 

available  for  fiscal  year  1928 

and  $2,000,000  for  1929)  ___  2,500,000.00 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics.— Standards  for  ham- 
pers and  other  baskets 
(to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  act  of  May  21,  1928, 
to  fix  standards  for  ham- 
pers, round-stave  baskets, 
and  splint  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fis- 
cal   year    1929) 7,500.00 

Wool  standards  (to  carry  out 
provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  17,  1928,  authorizing 
for  the  investigation  of 
wool  standards  the  use  of 
funds  collected  from  han- 
dlers   of    the    wool    clip    of 

1918,  fiscal  year  1929) 50,000.00 

Federal  Horticultural   Board. — 

Pink  bollworm  of  cotton    (to 

carry    out    provisions    of    the 

act  of  May  21,  1928,  to  com- 
pensate   farmers    for    actual 

and  necessary  loss  due  to  the 

enforced      nonproduction      of 

cotton   during   the   1928   crop 

year    in    noncotton    zones    es- 
tablished  by   any    State   as  a 

means   for  preventing  spread 

of   the    pink    bollworm,    fiscal 

years   1928   and    1929) 5,000,000.00 


Total  for  Department  of 

Agriculture 9,  778,  216.  93 

The  bill  also  increases  from  $175,000  to 
$190,000  the  limitation  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  on 
the  amount  which  may  be  ex'pended  from 
lump-sum  appropriations  for  the  department 
for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  op- 
eration of  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn 
passenger  vehicles  in  connection  with  the 
cornborer  quarantine. 

Under  the  Department  of  State  is  carried 
an  item  of  $40,000  for  investigating  conditions 
in  the  State  of  Washington  resulting  from 
the  drifting  of  poisonous  fumes  from  smelter 
works,  at  Trail,  British  Columbia,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  transfer 
this  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  direct  expenditure. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,'  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


The  season  throughout  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  indicated  by 
insect  appearance  and  prevalence,  is  still  from 
two  to  three  weeks  late.  A  most  interesting 
development  in  this  connection,  however,  has 
come  to  our  attention.  It  appears  that  in 
Nova  Scotia  insect  development  is  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers  Association  is 
recommending  late  treatment  for  the  red  mites 
and  bud  moths  accordingly. 

White   Grubs 

White  grubs  in  general  seem  to  be  less 
prevalent  than  last  year.  A  •  rather  large 
brood  of  beetles  was  emerging  early  in  the 
month  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  East  Central, 
and  eastern  part  of  the  West  Central  States. 

Wireworms 

Reports  of  unusual  wireworm  injury  have 
been  received  from  the  New  England,  East 
Central,  and  West  Central  States. 


Cutworms  appear  to  be  less  prevalent  than 
at  this  time  last  year  over  the  New  England, 
South  Atlantic,  and  North  Central  States. 

Hessian  Fly 

The  Hessian  fly  situation,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  favorable.  Reports  from  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  indicate  moderate  and 
spotted  infestations. 

Clinch  Bag 

A  survey  carried  on  in  Illinois  indicates 
that  but  little  damage  is  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  chinch  bug  this  year. 

Green-bug  infestations  seem  to  be  quite  gen- 
eral throughout  central  Kansas,  but  the  in- 
festations are  not  serious  and  but  little 
damage  has  been  experienced. 

Leafhoppers 

A  rather  unusual  outbreak  of  leafhoppers 
has  developed  in  the  wheat  fields  of  southern 
and  western  Nebraska. 

Billbngs 

Billbugs  on  corn  are  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri. 

Pea  Aphid 

Early  in  the  month  damage  to  alfalfa  by 
the  pea  aphid  was  reported  from  Indiana, 
Kansas,   and   Utah. 

Lesser   Clover   Leaf  Weevil 

The  lesser  clover  leaf  weevil  is  again  ap- 
pearing in  threatening  numbers  in  the  clover- 
seed    producing    section    of    Illinois. 

Aphid* 

The  aphid  situation  reported  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Survey  Bulletin  has  not  ma- 
terially changed,  aphids  remaining  unusually 
scarce  throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic,  New 
England,  and  East  Central  States,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  These  insects  are  reported, 
however,  as  more  abundant  than  usual  in  the 
Fort  Valley  section  of  Georgia. 

Codling   Moth 

Codling-moth  emergence,  on  the  whole,  is 
much  later  than  usual  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and   East   Central  States. 

Eastern  Tent   Caterpillar 

The  eastern  tent  caterpillar  is  reported  as 
Bubnormally  to  normally  abundant  throughout 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States, 


damage  so  far  being  very  slight  throughout 
this  region.  Parasitism,  in  comparison  with 
conditions  last  year,  has  substantially  in- 
creased in  New   England. 

San  Jose  Scale 

The  San  Jose"  scale  suffered  very  high  mor- 
tality in  southern  Indiana. 

Enropean  Red   Mite 

The  European  red  mite  appears  to  have 
survived  the  winter  very  successfully,  and 
present  indications  are  that  infestations  this 
year  will  be  as  severe  if  not  more  severe  than 
last  year  throughout  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic   States. 

Pear  Psylla 

The  pear  psylla  is  appearing  in  normal 
abundance  in  New  England  and  New  York 
State. 

California   Pear   Saw  By 

DipJiadnus  californicus  occurred  in  very  un- 
usual numbers  in  Benton  County,  Washington, 
where  it  stripped  the  foliage  from  120  acres 
of  pears. 

Oriental   Fruit  Moth 

The  oriental  fruit  moth  started  emerging 
during  the  first  of  May  in  New  York  and 
Ohio.  In  the  Georgia  fruit  belt  this  insect 
is  very  scarce  this  year.  Its  abundance  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  over  the  rest  of  its 
range. 

Plum  Corcnlio 

Although  the  plum  curculio  was  observed 
six  days  earlier  than  in  1927  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  is  later  than  usual  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  range.  In  Georgia 
it  is  25  days   behind  its  normal  schedule. 

Citrus  Whiteny 

An  intensive  campaign  to  eradicate  the  cit- 
rus whitefly  which  was  recently  found  in  a 
nursery  in  California  is  now  under  way. 

Cabbage  Curculio 

The  cabbage  curculio  is  doing  very  serious 
damage  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  One  grower 
near  Omaha  lost  10,000  young  cabbage  plants 
as  a  result  of  the  attack  of  the  insect,  and 
this  is  the  first  serious  report  recorded  from 
this  State. 

Asparagus  Beetle 

The  asparagus  beetle  appears  to  be  nor- 
mally abundant  throughout  the  New  England 
and  East  Central  States.  It  is  apparently 
spreading  slowly  westward  and  southward, 
having  been  found  for  the  first  time  as  far 
south  as  Carbondale,  111.,  this  spring. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  field  in  North  Carolina  on  May  21 
and  in  Alabama  on  April  12.  Up  to  the  15th 
of  May  only  1.8  per  cent  of  the  beetles  had 
emerged  in  the  hibernation  cages  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  now  seriously 
infesting  cucurbitaeous  plants  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley. 

A  Pyralid  Moth 

An  Insect  tentatively  determined  as  Chile 
simplex  Butl.  has  been  reported  from  the 
island  of  Oahu  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
is  a  well-known  rice  pest  of  the  Orient,  where 
it  is  effectively  controlled  by  an  egg  parasite. 


Periodical    Cicada 

Brood  II  of  the  periodical  cicada  is  emerging 
according  to  schedule  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region,  reports  having  been  received 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  Virginia 
records  are  more  extensive  and  complete  than 
for  any  previous  appearance  for  this  broood. 

Elm  Scurfy  Scale 
The  elm   scurfy   scale   is   being   reported   in 
unusual   abundance   in   the    East   Central   and 
North   Central   States   and   in  Nebraska. 

Pine  Leaf  Miner 

The  pine  leaf  miner  is  becoming  rather 
troublesome  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  some  localities  the  trees 
are  already  brown  from  infestations  from  this 
pest. 

An  Eucosmid 

Argyroploce  abietana  is  being  reported  from 
northern  and  western  Michigan  and  it  seems 
to  be  increasing  throughout  the  entire  State. 


Damage  by  termites  is  being  reported  from 
Indiana  and  Kansas. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  HIDE  SPECIALIST,  $3,000;  ASSISTANT 
HIDE  SPECIALIST,  $2,400. — Applications  for  as- 
sociate and  assistant  bide  specialists  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  5. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  en- 
trance salaries  are  indicated  above.  A  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months  is  required ; 
advancement  after  that  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual efficiency,  increased  usefulness,  and  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  in  higher  positions. 
The  duties  of  associate  hide  specialists  are  to 
initiate  and  conduct  research  and  educational 
work  on  improved  practices  in  skinning  and 
curing  hides  and  skins  and  to  disseminate 
pertinent  information  through  publications 
and  otherwise.  The  duties  of  assistant  hide 
specialists  are  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  asso- 
ciate hide  specialists,  including  actual  skinning 
and  curing  hides  and  skins.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience ;  and  a  thesis  or 
discussion   to   be  filed   with   the   application. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT. — Applications  for  land- 
scape architect  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  July  5.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications.  The  entrance 
salary  is  $3,800  a  year.  A  probationary  period 
of  six  months  is  required  ;  advancement  after 
that  depends  upon  individual  efficiency,  in- 
creased usefulness,  and  the  occurrence  of  va- 
cancies in  higher  positions.  The  duties  are 
to  investigate,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  landscape  architect  member  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  the  several  park 
areas  acquired  and  in  process  of  acquirement 
by  that  commission,  and  areas  acquired  in 
former  years  for  park,  playground,  and  recre- 
ational uses,  and  to  prepare  recommendations 
in  the  form  of  reports  and  general  plans  for 
each  area  as  to  the  most  effective  manner  of 
adapting  these  areas  to  suitable  park,  play- 
ground and  recreational  uses.  In  these  studies 
the  plans  for  improvement  must  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  requirements  of  efficient 
operation  and  maintenance.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education 
and  experience,  and  writings  to  be  filed  with 
the  application. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  cwil  service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Fire-damaged  short-leaf  pine  logs  brought 
$10.20  less  per  thousand  board  feet  gross  log 
scale  and  yielded  only  85  per  cent  as  much 
lumber  as  sound  logs,  according  to  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  Ouachita 
National    Forest,    Ark. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


EDIBLE  CANNA  IN  THE  WAIMEA  DISTRICT  OF  HA- 
WAII. (Baiietia  57.  Hawaii  Agriciiltcrai  Experiment 
Station.)  Price,  15  cents.  By  J.  C.  Rippertom, 
Chemist,  and  R.  A.  Goff,  Extension  Agent  for  tke 
Island  of  Hawaii.     Pp.  41,  figs.  19   (192S). 

Observations  are  noted  on  the  growth  of 
edible  canna  at  Wairnea  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  (2,700  feet  elevation),  where  the  crop 
app- ars  to  be  well  adapted  to  culture  not- 
withstanding the  low  annual  rainfall  (43 
inches).  Results  are  given  of  expeiinrents, 
including  rootstock  selection  for  planting,  the 
effect  of  number  of  "  seed  "  per  hill  on  yield, 
the  effect  of  spacing  and  depth  on  yield,  the 
feasibility  of  mulching  with  canna  tops,  and 
the  best  rime  of  applying  fertilizers.  Monthly 
harvests  were  made  beginning  with  the  ninth 
month  after  planting  and  extending  through 
the  nineteenth  month  to  learn  the  best  age 
at  which  to  harvest  the  crop.  Whether  the 
species  is  sufficiently  pure  to  preclude  mass 
selection  is  not  known,  but  the  possibility  is 
suggested  by  the  very  great  differences  in  the 
size  of  adjacent  hills  from  apparently  similar 
"  seed.'"  The  tops  are  said  to  be  valuable  both 
as  feed  and  as  fertilizer,  and  the  pulp  is 
thought   to    have   excellent    possibilities   as    a 


carbohydrate  feed.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture of  edible   canna   starch   is  described. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  GAME,  LAND 
FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS,  AND  BIRDS  IN  ALASKA. 
(Alaska  Game  Commission  Circular  No.  5.)  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Pp.  ii-J-36,  figs.  2  (maps).  May, 
1928. 

Gives    the    full    test    of   the    Alaska    Game 
Law    (act  of  January  13,  1925)    and  the  new 

regulations  thereunder  adopted  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  28 ;  the 
regulations  of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission 
relating  to  guides,  poisons,  and  resident  trap- 
ping licenses ;  the  Lacey  Act,  regulating  in- 
terstate commerce  in  game ;  and  territorial 
and  other  laws  protecting  game  and  birds  in 
Alaska.  Important  changes  from  existing 
regulations  include  the  reestablishing  of  the 
close  season  on  beaver  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory after  the  open  seasons  permitted  dur- 
ing the  present  spring  and  last  year.  The 
new  regulations  become  effective  on  June 
28,  1928.  The  circular  is  issued  primarily 
for  the  use  of  hunters  and  trappers  in  Alaska 
as  a  guide  to  the  game  and  fur  laws  in  force 
in  the  Territory  during  the  coming  season. 


ture.       T.    G.    Phillips    and    T.    O.     Smith. 

(New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  231,  15  p.     Dec, 

1927.)     Durham. 
i   Electiie  dairy  cold  storage.     W.  T.  Ackeiman. 

(New    Hampshire   Sta.    Bui.   233,    35   p.,    14 

figs.     Mar.,  1928.)      Durham. 
i   An   analysis   of  the   cabbage   market   with   re- 
spect   to    Xew    Mexico    conditions.      A.    L. 

Walker.      (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  167,  24  p., 

15  figs.     Apr.,  1928.)      State  College. 
I    The    Bimonthlv    Bulletin.       (Ohio    Sta.    Bimo. 

Bui.,    vol.    13,    no.    3.    p.     81-128,    20    figs. 

May-June.  1928.)      Wooster. 
Green   feed   crops   for  poultry.     M.   E.   McCol- 

lam.      (Western  Washington  Sta.  Bui.  8-W, 

20  p.,  4  figs.     Apr.,   1928.)      Puyallup. 
Getting  the  most  from  the  dairy  herd  by  right 

feeding.     P.  E.  McNall  and  D.   R.  Mitchell. 

(Wisconsin    Sta.    Bui.    397,    19    p.,    6    figs. 

Mar.,  1928.)     Madison. 
Farm  costs  and  practices  in  the  production  of 

Walworth      Countv      crops      and     livestock. 

P.  E.  McNall   and  L.   S.  Ellis.      (Wisconsin 

Sta.    Res.    Bui.    83,    103    p.,    9    figs.      Apr., 

1928.)     Madison. 


TENNY  RESIGNS  TO  GO 

WITH  WESTERN  CO-OP 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department  People  is  Out- 
side Publications 

Coe,  Mayne  R.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration ) .  Estimation  of  buttermilk 
or  milk  product  iu  a  mixed  feed  by  deter- 
mination of  the  lactose  present.  ^Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  vol.  21,  no.  2,  pp.  251-257,  Mav 
15,   192S. 

Graham.  J.  J.  T.  (Food.  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Report  on  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  Journal  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  21, 
no.   2.   pp.    141-147,   May   15.   1928. 

Hartruann,  B.  G.,  and  Hillig,  F.  (Food.  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration).  Determi- 
nation of  citric  acid  in  fruits  and  fruit 
products.  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  21.  no. 
2,  pp.  257-26*3.   May  15,   192S: 

Munch.  J.  C.j  and  Bidwell,  G.  L.  (Food.  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration).  What  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  sample?  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  vol.  21,  no.  2,  pp.  220-222,  May 
15,  1928. 

Sterling.  W.  F.  (Food.  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  feeding  stuffs. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  21,  no.  2.  p.  155, 
May  15,  1928. 

Taylor.  J.  N.  (Food.  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Determination  of  high- 
boiling  phenols  in  a  coal-tar  creosote-castor 
oil  soap  disinfectant.  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
vol.   21.   no.   2.   pp.   222-225,   May   15.    1928. 

Tilden.  Doris  H.  iFood.  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Report  on  total  chlo- 
rine in  plants.  Journal  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Aericultural  Chemists,  vol.  21, 
no.   2.  pp.   209-218.   May  15,   1928. 

Rogers,  L.  A.  (Dairy  Industry.)  Bacteria  in 
dairy  products.  Chap.  31.  The  newer  knowl- 
edge of  br cteriolcav  and  immunoloey.  Ed- 
ited bv  E.  O.  Jordan  and  I.  S.  Falk.  p. 
395-402.     1928. 

Ewinsr.  H.  E.  (Entomology).  The  scorpions 
of  "the  western  part. of  the  United  States. 
with  notes  on  those  occurring  in  northern 
Mexico.  Sep  No.  2730  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
vol.  73.  Art.  9.  up.  1-24.  pi.  1-2,  1928. 

Porter.  B.  A.,  Chandler,  S.  C,  and  Sazama. 
R.  F.  (Entomology).  Some  causes  of  cat- 
facing  in  peaches.  Illinois  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education.  Division  of 
Natural  History  Survev.  Bulletin,  vol.  17. 
Art.  6.  pp.  261-275,  10  fie.,  2  tab,  March 
1928. 

Sechrist.  E.  L.  (Entomology ).  The  work  of 
the  TJ.  S.  Bee  culture  laboratory.  American 
Honey  Producer,  vol.  2,  no.  5,  pp.  179-181, 
May  1928. 

Thompson,  W.  R.,  and  Parker.  H.  L.  (Ento- 
mology). Host  selection  in  Pyrausta  nubil- 
alis.  Hiibner.  Bulletin  of  Entomological 
Research.  voL  17,  pt.  4,  pp.  359-364,  table, 
May  1928. 


White,  G.  F.,  and  Dove,  W.  E.    (Entomology). 
The  causation  of  creeping  eruption.     Amer- 
ican  Medical   Association.    Journal,    vol.    90, 
no.  21,  pp.  1701-1704,  illus.,  May  26,  192S. 
Stanley.     Louise.     (Home    Economics).     Home 
Economics    (In    Symposium :  New    Horizons 
in  Professional  Training).     Survev  Graphic, 
vol.  13,  no.  3,  pp.  290-291,  June  1928. 
Fairchild,       David       (Plant       Industry).     Dr. 
Ridley   of   Singapore  and  the  beginnings   of 
the   rubber   industry.     Journal   of   Heredity, 
vol.  19,  pp.   19S-203.      Mav  1928. 
Griffiths,   David    (Plant   Industry).     Mulch   on 
lily    bulbs.     Florists'    Review,    vol.    26.    no. 
1592.  p.  37.     May  31,  1928. 
Hitchcock,     A.      S.      (Plant     Industry).     The 
grasses    of    Oregon    and    Washington.     Ex- 
plorations   and    field-work.    Smithsonian    In- 
stitution   1927,    pp.    101-104.      1928. 
Shull.    J.    M.    (Plant   Industry).     An   iris   roll 
call,     1926-1927.     Bulletin,     American     Iris 
Society,   vol.   27,   pp.   3-6.     April   1928. 
Swallen,  J.  R.   (Plant  Industry).     The  grasses 
of  California.     Explorations  and  field  work. 
Smithsonian   Institution   1927,   pp.   105-108. 
1928. 

[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  bv  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry 
under  this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy 
of  each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  file  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  thes«  publica- 
tions for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stations  issuing:  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing-  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  they  are  located  in  the 
States  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  entry  below. 

Economic  aspects  of  the  pear  industry.     S.  W. 

Shear.      (California    Sta.    Bui.    452,    107    p., 

2S  figs.     Apr.,  192S.)     Berkeley. 
The  action  of  Pfiomopsis  calif ornica  in  produc- 
ing a   stem-end   decay   of  citrus   fruits.     M. 

Bahgat.      (Hilgardia    [California   Sta.].   vol. 

3.    No.   6,    p.    153-1S1,    6   figs.      Apr.,    1928.) 

Berkeley. 
Report  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 

of  the  Universitv  of  California  from  Julv  1, 

1926,  to  June  30*,  1927.     E.  D.  Merrill  et  al. 

110  p.     Berkeley. 
Inspection   of  commercial   fertilizers   for   1927 

made  for  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 


{Co-ntinued  from  page  1) 
and  in  work  curried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  State  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

From  1914  to  1918  Mr.  Tenny  was 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers  League,  also 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Florida  State  Plant 
Board,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Growers'  Association. 

Rejoining  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1921  Mr.  Tenny  entered  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  as  assistant  to  the 
chief,  specializing  on  research  work  in 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products.  In  1922  he  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  in  charge 
of  all  service  and  regulatory  work.  In 
December,  1926,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Tenny's  service  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau.  Secretary  Jardine 
said :  "  Under  your  guidance  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  been  further  expanded  to  more 
closely  conform  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  farmers.  The 
various  services  and  functions  of  the 
bureau  fill  a  vital  need  in  American 
agriculture,  and  it  will  be  my  policy  to 
see  that  this  work,  which  you  have  so 
ably  administered,  will  continue  to  de- 
velop along  constructive  lines." 

"  My  service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  said  Mr.  Tenny  in  his  letter 
of  resignation.  "  has  been  a  happy  and 
profitable  experience  to  me.  and  espe- 
cially do  I  appreciate  the  opportunities 
of  the  past  seven  years  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  more  progressive  lines  of 
work  undertaken  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  After  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  question,  however,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
made  my  contribution  to  public  service, 
and  can  not  decline  the  proposition  that 
has  been  offered  to  me  by  the  California 
people  through  Donald  D.  Conn,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Associated  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Industries   (Inc.). 

"  The  work  in  which  I  will  be  engaged 
in  California  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
the  carrying  out  of  certain  ideas  that 
have  been  developed  in  the  department, 
and  with  these  industries  consolidated  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  and  profitable 
experiment" 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Koningsberger,  J.  C.  Hollandsche  jongelicden 
en  Indische  landbouw.  Deventer,  Koloniaal 
landbouwmuseum    [1920?]. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    WOOL 

Adametz,  Leopold.  El  carnero  "  karakuhl." 
Buenos  Aires,  Direccion  meterologica,   1914. 

Asociaci6n  general  de  ganaderos.  Concurso 
nacional  de  ganados.  Convocatoria,  pro- 
grama,  reglamento.     Madrid,  1921. 

Cowley,  C.  E.  Classing  the  clip,  a  handbook 
on  wool-classing.  Sydney,  Angus  &  Robert- 
son, 1928. 

SOILS,    FERTILIZERS 

Chilean  nitrate  committee,  London.  Catch 
crops  and  forage  crops.  Rev.  ed.  London, 
1927. 

Chilean  nitrate  committee,  London.  The  im- 
provement of  pastures  and  meadows.  Rev. 
ed.     London,   1928. 

Vityn,  IA.  IA.  Zemju  ipaglbas,  izveidosanas 
faktori  un  klasiflkaci.ias.  [Soil  character- 
istics.] Riga,  Lauksaimniecibas  parvaldes 
izdevums,  1926. 

HORTICULTURE 

Guillochon,  Lucien.  Traite  pratique  d'horti- 
culture  pour  le  nord  de  l'Afrique  (Algerie- 
Tunisie-Maroc).  Ed.  3.  Tunis,  J.  C.  Bo- 
cici,   1925. 

Miihle,  Arpad.  Die  schonsten  blatt-  und  flor- 
pflanzen.     Temesvar,  Verfasser,  1908. 

CROP  PLANTS 

Jean-Louis,  D.     Caf6.     Ed.  3.     Bruxelles,  Im- 

primerip-lithographie  populaire,   1893. 
Wenholz,    Harold.   &   Nicholson,    G.     The   pea- 
nut.     Sydney,    1926.       (New    South    Wales. 
Department  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulle- 
tin, no.   157.) 

FORESTRY 

Dormon,   Caroline.     Forest  trees  of  Louisiana 

and    how    to    know    them.      [New    Orleans? 

1928?] 
Minnesota.      Forest    service.      Forest    tires    in 

Minnesota,  by  J.  A.  Mitchell.     Minneapolis, 

Syndicate   printing   co.,    1927. 
Navarro  de  Andrade,   Edmundo.     O  eucalypto 

e  suas  applieagoes.     Sao  Paulo,  Rothschild, 

1928. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Esthonia.  Pollutooministeerium.  Kohalik- 
kude  ja  maakondlikkude  pollumajanduse 
niiituste  kava.  [Scheme  for  agricultural 
exhibitions]  Tallinn,  Pollumajanduse  pea- 
valitsuse  valjaanne,  1925. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Clark,  F.  C.  Paper-testing  methods.  New 
York,    TapDi    publishing    corporation.    1920. 

Gt.  Brit.  Home  dept.  Departmental  committee 
on  artificial  humidity  in  cotton-cloth  fac- 
tories.    Report.     London,   1928. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Woman's  occupational  bureau,  Minneapolis. 
Opportunities  for  women  trained  in  home 
economics.     Minneapolis,  1928. 

FOOD 

International  conference  on  flour  and  bread 
manufacture.  1st,  Prague,  1927.  Hand- 
book.     [Praha-Bubenec\  1927??] 

Neumann,  R.  O.  Die  "  kriegsernahrung "  in 
Bonn  im  winter  1916-17.  Berlin,  A. 
Hirschwald,  1918.  Sonderabdruck  aus  der 
Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  gerichtl.  med.  u.  offentl. 
sanitatswesen.     3.  folge.     57.  bd.,  1.  hft. 

CHEMISTRY 

Janet,  Charles.  La  structure  du  noyau  de 
l'atome.  Beauvais,  Imprimerie  departmen- 
tale  de  l'Oise,  1927. 

Salisbury,  S.  H.,  &  Long,  J.  S.  Chemical 
calculations.  Kutztown,  Pa.,  W.  S.  Rhode, 
1918. 

Wagner,  Hans.  Die  korperfarben.  Stutt- 
gart, Wissenschaftliche  verlagsgesellschaft, 
1928.  (Chemie  in  einzeldarstellungen,  hrsg. 
von  Julius  Schmidt,  v.  13.) 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Jordan,  E.  O.  The  newer  knowledge  of  bac- 
teriology and  immunology.  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press,  1928. 

MEDICINB,   PATHOLOGY 

International    rabies    conference,    Paris,    1927. 

j  Preliminary  reports.     Geneva,  1927. 
Joyeux,    Charles.      Precis    de    mgdecine    colo- 
nials    Parts,  Masson,  1927. 


BOTANY 

Briton-Jones,  H.  R.  Wilt  diseases  of  coco- 
nut palms  in  Trinidad,  pt.  1.  Trinidad, 
Port-of-Spain,  Govt,  printing  office,  1928. 
Suppl.  to  Tropical  agriculture,  May,  1928. 

Buenos  Aires  (City)  Jardin  botanico.  El 
jardin  botanico  municipal  de  la  ciutlad  de 
Buenos  Aires,  por  C.  L.  Thays.  Buenos 
Aires,   1928. 

Grecescu,  Demetrie.  Suplement.  La  Conspec- 
tul  florei  romaniei.  Bucuresti,  C.  Gobi, 
1909, 

ECONOMICS,    HISTORY 

American  farm  bureau  federation.  Dept.  of 
transportation.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Transportation  act  of  1920.     Chicago,  1922. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  cotton  business? 
Houston,   1928. 

Borca,  Domingo.  Contabilidad  rural.  Buenos 
Aires,  Gadola,   1921. 

Carter  H.  S.  The  social  theories  of  L.  T. 
Hobhouse.  Chapel  Hill,  University  of 
North   Carolina  press,   1927. 

Filene,  E.  A.  More  profits  from  merchandis- 
ing.    Chicago,  A.  W.  Shaw,  1926. 

Homan,  P.  T.  Contemporary  economic 
thought.     New  York,  Harper,  1928. 

Kwiatkowski,  Eugenjusz.  The  economic  prog- 
ress of  Poland.  Warsaw,  Polish  economist, 
1928. 

Lee,  Ivy.  USSR  (Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics)    a  world   enigma.      [New   York?] 

Rankin,  E.  R.  The  McNary-Haugen  farm 
surplus  bill,  debate  handbook.  Chapel  Hill, 
University  of  North  Carolina  press,  1927. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

British  Guiana.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural journal  of  British  Guiana,  quarterly, 
v.  1,  no.  1-  Mar.  1928-  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Die  Nahrungsmittelindustrie ;  zentralfachblatt 
der  gesamten  nahrungs-  und  genussmittel- 
branche.  weekly,  jahrg.  7,  no.  12-  Mar.  26, 
192S-   Prag. 

Public  health  journal,  monthly,  v.  19,  no.  1- 
Jan.  1928-  Toronto. 

Pulpwood.     v.  1,  no.  1-  Apr.  1928-  New  York. 

Rural  school  board  magazine,  monthly,  v.  1 
no.  1-  May  1928-  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Western  hospital  and  nurses  review,  combined 
with  Food  facts,  monthly,  v.  11,  no.  3- 
May  1928-  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

Eight  specialists  in  cotton  classing,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics on  June  1,  reported  to  Washington 
June  11  to  receive  instruction  in  their  new 
duties  and  to  thoroughly  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  United  States  cotton  standards 
during  the  next  two  weeks.  These  men  will 
be  assigned  to  the  field  offices  of  the  Division 
of  Cotton  Marketing  concerned  with  collect- 
ing and  estimating  the  grade  and  staple  length 
of  cotton,  the  work  of  which  project  will  be 
expanded  with  the  additional  funds  made 
available  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation 
act  of  1929.  Their  assignments  *to  the  field 
are  as  follows :  B.  M.  Brownell.  D.  E.  Earle, 
and  A.  B.  Gough,  to  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  F.  S. 
Dial  and  T.  F.  Smith,  to  Austin,  Tex. ;  J.  W. 
Doremus  and  C.  S.  Hamilton,  to  Dallas,  Tex. ; 
and  C.  E.  Killingsworth,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
addition  to  the  new  appointees.  Ben  I.  Busby, 
in  charge  of  the  Memphis  office,  Lonnie  E. 
Dowd,  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  office,  and  A.  M. 
Moore,  specialist  in  cotton  classing,  and  N.  T. 
Bringhurst,  assistant  chief  marketing  special- 
ist, of  that  office ;  F.  S.  Webster,  assistant 
chief  marketing  specialist  of  the  Austin  office, 
and  Porter  I.  Barnes,  in  charge  of  the  At- 
lanta  office,  also  will  attend  the  classes. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Indiana. — H.  E.  Ackerson,  county  agent  in 
Carroll  County,  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  has  been  succeeded  by  R.  J.  Maggert, 
a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Doro- 
thea Muehl.  teacher  of  home  economics  in  the 
Fairmont,  Hi.,  high  school  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  nutri- 
tion project  work  to  succeed  Flora  Miller, 
recently   married. 

Texas. — Fred  S.  Reynolds,  county  agent  in 
Dickens  County,  has  been  transferred  to  Stone- 
wall County  to  succeed  S.  A.  Debnam,  who  has 
been  moved  to  Hockley  County.    M.  C,  Jaynes, 


resigned  as  county  agent  of  Harrison  County, 
to  become  field  man  for  the  Texas  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  of  Marshall,  has  been  succeeded  by 
G.  M.  Morris,  transferred  from  Hopkins 
County.  C.  M.  Harvin,  who  has  served  as 
agent  in  both  Gonzales  and  Anderson  Coun- 
ties, has  been  transferred  to  Hopkins  County. 
Irma  Sealy,  home  demonstration  agent  in  El 
Paso  County,  resigned,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Lillian    Jordan. 

Virginia. — Chesterfield,  Franklin,  Rocking- 
ham, and  Spotsylvania  Counties  have  recently 
made  appropriations  for  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  Washington  and  Campbell  Coun- 
ties for  county  farm  agents.  Exie  Lassetter 
has  been  appointed  as  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Chesterfield  County  and  Mary  E. 
Collins  in  Franklin  County.  Appointments 
will  be  made  shortly  in  the  other  counties. 

Wisconsin. — George  W.  Lord,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  last  summer 
employed  temporarily  as  assistant  boys'  and 
girls'  State  club  leader,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  of  Florence  County  to  succeed 
Frank  R.  Peterson,  resigned.  Garold  W. 
Heal,  in  partnership  with'  his  father  in  oper- 
ating a  dairy  and  general  farm  at  Marshficld, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  county 
agent  of  Vilas  County,  recently  provided  for 
by  the  county  board. 

Coming  Events 

The  annual  conference  of  Indiana  agricul- 
tural extension  workers  will  be  held  at  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  June  18  to  22. 
County  agricultural  and  home  demonstration 
agents,  specialists,  and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  will  hold  their  sessions  during  the 
week,  with  separate  meetings  for  the  agents 
and    teachers. 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 

FOR  MORE  EXTENSION 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
agricultural  work  in  928  counties  and 
women  agents  for  home  demonstration 
work  in  279  counties  to  its  present  size. 
A  total  staff  of  approximately  5,000. 
technically  trained  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding county  workers,  specialists,  and 
administrative  workers,  are  engaged  in 
cooperative  extension  work.  About  300 
of  these  are  negro  men  and  women 
agents  working  exclusively  with  negro 
farm  families  in  counties  in  Southern 
States. ". 

The  extension  system  as  contemplated — 
that  is,  with  a  man  and  a  woman  agent 
in  each  agricultural  county— is  about 
half  completed,  with  the  agricultural 
work  much  in  advance  of  other  phases. 
Last  year  619,712  rural  boys  and  girls 
participated  in  extension  work  through 
the  4-H  clubs.  Although  this  is  the 
largest  enrollment  in  club  work  which 
has  been  attained  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
number  of  rural  boys  and  girls — 
6,000,0(K) — which  the  census  reports  state 
are  of  club  age. 

"  Under  the  stipulations  of  the 
Capper-Ketcham  Act,"  concludes  Doctor 
Warburton,  "  marked  progress  must  un- 
questionably be  made  toward  our  goal  of 
rendering  available  to  every  farm  man, 
woman,  boy,  and  girl  who  desires  it  the 
information  that  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  for  their  use." 


Cooperative  commission  associations  in 
terminal  livestock  markets  in  the  United 
States  in  1927  handled  approximately  11,000- 
000  head  of  livestock  valued  at  about  $267,- 
000,000.  This  is  an  extremely  creditable 
showing,  says  the  department,  when  it  is 
considered  that  prior  to  1917  no  permanent 
terminal  cooperative  commission  association 
was  in  existence.  The  first  permanent  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1917,  and  to-day 
there  are  25  such  agencies  operating  on  19 
central  markets. 
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Agriculture  to  Be  Prosperous 
Must  Recognize  World  Economics 


American  agriculture  will  be  pros- 
perous or  unprosperous,  dependent 
largely  upon  farmers'  recognition  of 
world  economic  conditions  and  upon  how 
completely  the  farms  of  our  country  are 
adjusted  to  prevailing  world  conditions, 
Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  told  members  of 
the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  annual  meeting  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  June  8. 

"  Agriculturally,"  he  said,  "  the  world 
is  smaller  to-day  than  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
farmer  of  Vermont  or  the  farmer  of 
Iowa,  to-day,  is  influenced  more  by  con- 
ditions in  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
than  the  farmers  of  Vermont  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  influenced  by  the 
happenings  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  American  farmer  must  recognize  this 
change  in  agricultural  conditions.'* 

Mr.  Tenny  described  the  various  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  which  deal  with  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  economic 
information  and  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  and  influence  upon  the  individ- 
ual farm.  He  said  that  15  years  ago 
there  were  no  national  standards  for 
agricultural  crops.  To-day  there  are 
standards  for  all  the  major  agricultural 
commodities.  There  is  now  a  national 
inspection  service  on  many  farm  com- 
modities, the  quality  of  more  than  200,000 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  having 
been  inspected  and  certified  by  the  bu- 
reau the  last  12  months.  There  was 
no  disinterested  market  news  informa- 
tion 15  years  ago,  but  now  almost  a 
complete  national,  and  even  world  serv- 
ice on  agricultural  products  is  rendered 
by  the  bureau  to  producers,  distribution 
agencies,  and  consumers. 


CANTALOUPE  ACREAGE  REDUCED 

Imperial  Valley  of  California,  the  most 
important  cantaloupe  producing  territory 
in  the  United  States,  has  about  16  per 
cent  fewer  acres  devoted  to  this  crop 
tban  last  year,  and  prospects  are  for 
better  marketing  conditions  than  pre- 
vailed in  1927.  Plantings  in  the  inter- 
mediate cantaloupe  States  are  slightly  in- 
creased, but  the  late  shipping  States, 
chiefly  Colorado,  report  intentions  to  re- 
duce their  acreage  about  10  per  cent. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
leased, on  May  10,  an  eight-page  mimeo- 
graphed report  entitled  "  Cantalopes  in 
1928."  This  report  discusses  the  crop 
and  market  prospects  and  gives  numerous 
statistical  tables.  Copies  can  be  had 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Washington. 


INDIANA   ADOPTS    SANITATION   PLAN 

The  continued  success  of  the  swine- 
sanitation  system  developed  by  the  de- 
partment in  Illinois  and  now  widely  used 
throughout  the  Central  West,  is  discussed 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  department  by 


Dr.  J.  E.  Gibson,  Federal  inspector  in 
charge  of  hog-cholera-control  work  in  In- 
diana. In  addition  to  extension  work 
conducted  by  Purdue  University  in  bring- 
ing the  system  to  the  attention  of  Indiana 
hog  raisers,  Federal  veterinarians  have 
conducted  post-mortem  demonstrations  to 
show  the  damage  done  by  roundworms 
which  the  system,  when  used,  prevents. 
A  leading  swine  breeder  in  Rush  County, 
Ind.,  stated  that  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
rived from  such  a  demonstration  and 
lecture  attended  four  years  ago  had 
turned  a  losing  proposition  into  one  now 
showing  a  splendid  profit.  "  Up  to  that 
time,"  this  breeder  reported,  "  the  av- 
erage number  of  pigs  per  sow  had  been 
about  3%,  and  the  few  pigs  that  grew 
to  maturity  weighed  about  200  pounds 
when  marketed  at  10%  months  of  age. 
Now  the  average  number  of  pigs  per  sow 
is  a  fraction  above  7  and  they  weigh 
200  pounds  when  about  7  months  old." 
Approximately  6,000  fanners  in  Indiana 
have  attended  lectures  and  post-mortem 
demonstrations.  Doctor  Gibson  says  the 
system  of  sanitation  is  now  being  fully 
carried  out  by  more  than  325  swine 
growers  in  16  Indiana  counties,  and  other 
growers  are  following  the  system  par- 
tially. Where  the  system  is  followed  the 
danger  of  hog  cholera  is  reduced  con- 
siderably. 


■VYOMING  BIRD  REFUGE  REESTABLISHED 

By  recent  Executive  order,  President 
Coolidge  has  reestablished  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  birds  the  Pathfinder 
Bird  Refuge,  embracing  22,700  acres  on 
the  North  Platte  River  in  central  Wyo- 
ming. The  area  is  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  department  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous refuges  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  All  the  lands  in- 
volved have  been  withdrawn  for  recla- 
mation purposes  in  connection  with  the 
North  Platte  project,  Wyoming,  and  are 
primarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  area 
includes  mainly  a  reservoir  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
in  the  irrigation  of  lands.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  refuge  furnishes  nesting 
grounds  as  well  as  important  feeding  and 
resting  places  for  the  large  numbers  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  especially  ducks,  in 
a  region  where  open-water  areas  pro- 
viding a  haven  for  birds  are  scarce.  It 
is  unlawful*,  within  the  refuge,  to  hunt, 
trap,  capture,  willfully  disturb,  or  kill 
any  wild  animal,  or  bird  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, or  take  or  destroy  the  eggs  of  any 
wild  bird,  except  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Bird-banding  activity,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  is  constantly  growing.  There 
are  now  more  than  1,300  cooperators  in 
the  work,  all  of  whom  are  entirely  volun- 
tary. Every  possible  care  is  used  in 
selecting  cooperators.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  person  merely  to  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  the  work.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  purchased  and 
issued  about  140,000  bands.  Cooperators 
have  banded  93.000  birds  during  this 
time.  About  2,400  return  records  have 
been  received. 


1927  YEARBOOK  NOW 

BEING  DISTRIBUTED 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
says  the  Secretary.  Accordingly,  read- 
ability and  variety  of  interest,  rather 
than  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  differ- 
ent matters  discussed,  have  been  pre- 
ferred. Secretary  Jardine  points  out 
that  scientists,  students,  and  professors 
have  many  other  sources  of  information 
which  they  may  consult  for  more  com- 
plete data.  Readers  who  want  more  de- 
tailed information  about  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Yearbook  are  invited  by 
the  Secretary  to  write  to  the  specialists 
whose  names  are  signed  to  the  articles. 

In  addition  to  the  320  articles  already 
mentioned,  which  appear  under  the  gen- 
eral title  "  What's  New  in  Agriculture," 
the  Yearbook  contains  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
statistics  of  agriculture.  These  are  regu- 
lar features  of  the  department's  Year- 
book. In  the  statistical  section  the  most 
important  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  world  as  far 
as  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, are  brought  together  for  a  series 
of  years  ending  with  the  crop  year 
1926-27.  For  major  crops,  historical 
series  going  back  to  1867  are  given.  In- 
formation is  also  furnished  on  returns 
from  farming,  costs  of  farm  production, 
farm  living  standards,  wages,  labor, 
population,  freight  rates,  temperature 
and  rainfall,  and  many  other  subjects 
knowledge  of  which  is  helpful  to  the 
producer  in  solving  his  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  This  material 
also  supplies  foundation  data  for  the 
analysis  of  price  trends,  shifts  in  produc- 
tion and  the  relationship  of  prices  to 
changes  in  production.  Tables  of  inter- 
national trade  covering  substantially  the 
international  trade  of  the  world  are  in- 
cluded. The  book,  which  contains  1,234 
pages,  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed, 
and  its  articles  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

The  Yearbook  is  published  under  a 
special  congressional  appropriation. 
Four  hundred  thousand  copies  are  pub- 
lished, and  these  will  be  distributed 
largely  by  Congressmen  and  Senators,  to 
each  of  whom  is  allotted  about  400  copies. 
Twenty  thousand  copies  are  purchased 
by  the  department  for  allotment  to  its 
various  bureaus.  Persons  who  can  not 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  from  Congress- 
men or  Senators,  or  who  are  not  on  the 
list  to  receive  one  from  some  bureau  of 
the  department,  may  obtain  a  copy  for 
SI. 50  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


NEW  KEY  INDEX  OF  MAILING  LISTS 

The  mailing  lists  section,  Office  of  In- 
formation, announces  the  release  of  a 
new  key  index  of  the  mailing  lists  of 
the  department  revised  to  May  15,  1928. 
It  contains  the  codes  and  key  numbers 
arranged  in  alphabetical  or  numerical 
order  ;  controlling  bureaus  ;  titles  of  lists ; 
composition  and  number  of  names.  It 
can  be  kept  current  by  noting  subsequent 
changes  as  they  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Official  Record.  Copies  of 
the  index  for  official  use  can  be  obtained 
from  the  mailing  lists  section,  Office  of" 
Information. 
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SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN 

PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


Chilean   Producers   No   Longer   Control 

Nitrogen  Prices,  Cottrell  Tells 

Fertilizer  Association 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  has 
reached  a  point  which  threatens  the 
dominance  of  Chile's  nitrate  deposits 
in  the  world's  fertilizer  markets,  and 
may  oblige  the  Chilean  producers  to  ad- 
just their  plans  of  production  and  sales 
so  as  to  conform  with  the  competitive 
situation  thus  brought  about.  This  was 
asserted  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  chief  of 
fertilizer  and  fixed  nitrogen  investiga- 
tions in  an  address  June  14  before  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va. 

It  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  even 
by  people  closely  associated  with  the 
fixed  nitrogen  industry,  said  Doctor  Cot- 
trell, how  fundamental  and  revolution- 
ary are  the  changes  it  has  introduced. 
Chilean  nitrate  deposits  have  determined 
world  prices  in  nitrogen  products  for 
nearly  a  century,  because  until  recently 
they  were  the  only  independent  and 
practically  unlimited  sources  of  such 
compounds.  To-day  the  fixed  nitrogen 
industry  has  overcome  difficulties  limit- 
ing its  production  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Chilean  monopoly  is  no  longer  in 
complete  control  of  world  nitrogen  prices. 
Hereafter,  Doctor  Cottrell  said,  Chilean 
nitrate  production  will  have  to  follow 
and  adjust  itself  to  world  price  levels 
established  by  costs  in  synthetic  nitro- 
gen production. 

"  Shipment  of  Chilean  nitrate  to 
Europe,"  said  Doctor  Cottrell,  "com- 
menced about  1830  and  steadily  grew 
without  appreciable  competition  until 
the  advent  of  coal  gas  and  later  the  by- 
product coke  industry  brought  increas- 
ing amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate  into 
the  fertilizer  market.  This  substance, 
however,  could  not  dominate  the  price. 
Chilean  producers  simply  set  a  price 
on  their  own  products  which  would 
bring  them  the  maximum  returns.  Chil- 
ean producers  were  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  increase  their  output,  if  a  market 
could  have  been  found  for  the  increase 
without  too  seriously  reducing  prices. 
The  price  of  ammonium  sulphate  was 
therefore  always  indirectly  fixed  by  that 
of  sodium  nitrate.  Agriculture  could 
and  presumably  would  have  used  more 
of  either  or  both  products  had  prices  been 
sufficiently    reduced. 

"Competition    from    artificially    fixed 
nitrogen  came  first  from  Norway,   with 
the  inauguration  of  the  arc  process  about 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FOREST  RESEARCH 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  an  opening  for  one 
or  two  men  with  good  fundamental  un- 
dergraduate training  in  botany,  chemis- 
try, and  related  sciences  who  would  like 
to  continue  their  training  by  working 
toward  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  along  bio-physical 
lines  with  research  in  forest  products. 
For  research  projects  the  laboratory  has 
in  mind  particularly  studies  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  structure  of  wood  to 
the  movement  of  liquids  in  wood  and  to 
shrinkage.  Very  little  fundamental 
work  has  been  done  on  these  subjects, 
yet  both  are  of  vital  importance  in  dry- 
ing lumber,  in  treating  wood  with  pre- 
servatives, and  in  numerous  other  phases 
of  wood  utilization.  Applicants  with 
forestry  training  will  have  preference. 
Graduate  research  students  at  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  are  exempt 
from  nonresident  tuition  fees  at  the  uni- 
versity. While  the  laboratory  can  not 
promise  a  permanent  position  when  the 
doctor's  degree  is  obtained,  men  with 
such  training  and  experience  would  be 
particularly  desirable  for  more  advanced 
research  along  the  lines  mentioned. 


COOPERATION  INSTITUTE 
TO  MEET  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Secretary  Jardine  Will  Discuss  the  Future 

of  Agricultural  Cooperation  in 

the  United  States 

Secretary  Jardine  will  attend  the 
fourth  annual  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  meeting  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  will  address  that  gathering 
on  the  evening  of  July  24.  This  will  be 
the  fourth  consecutive  session  of  the 
institute  in  which  Secretary  Jardine  has 
participated.  He  will  discuss  "  The 
future  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  the 
United  States." 

On  July  25  Secretary  Jardine  is  sched- 
uled to  speak  as  the  guest  of  the  San 
Jose  Merchants  Association,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  He  has  arranged  conferences  for 
the  following  two  days  with  California 
farm  leaders  for  a  discussion  of  their 
problems  as  they  relate  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
is  an  agency  devoted  to  gathering  and 
disseminating  information  concerning 
improved  business  practices  of  coopera- 
tives. Supporting  it  are  all  of  the  gen- 
{Continued  on  page  7) 


FORESTRY-FLOOD  DATA 

SUPPLIED  TO  PRESIDENT 


Flood   Control   Act   Recognizes    Impor- 
tance of  Forestry  in  Any  Perma- 
nent Plan  of  Prevention 

Complying  with  a  request  from  the 
White  House,  Secretary  Jardine  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  an  initial  report 
of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  relation  of 
forestry  to  the  control  of  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  request  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  flood  control  act 
of  May  15,  in  which  Congress  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  forestry  must 
have  a  place  in  the  ultimate  plans  for 
the  prevention  of  floods.  The  act  con- 
tained the  provision  that  "  the  President 
shall  proceed  to  ascertain  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  extent  to  and 
manner  in  which  the  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  may  be  controlled  by 
proper  forestry  practice." 

This  provision  was  written  into  the  act, 
according  to  Representative  Scott  Leavitt, 
its  sponsor,  in  order  that  the  national 
flood-control  policy  should  contain  "  an 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  any  flood- 
control  plan  to  be  final  and  ultimately 
effective,  must  include  forestry  practice 
at  the  heads  of  all  streams  involved." 

The  report  submitted  to  the  President 
was  based  on  a  study  made  during  the 
last  year  under  the  direction  of  Associate 
Forester  E.  A.  Sherman  on  the  forest 
conditions  throughout  the  Mississippi 
watersheds  and  their  influence  on  stream 
flow.  The  critical  forest  areas,  where 
improvement  of  forest  conditions  could 
make  the  greatest  contribution  toward 
mitigating  flood  conditions  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  were  determined  in  this 
survey. 

In  compliance  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  Forest  Service  will  immedi- 
ately begin  additional  studies  and  the 
collection  of  additional  data  on  the  rela- 
tion of  proper  forestry  practice  to  flood 
control,  to  supplement  the  initial  report 
just  submitted. 


Cornell  University  offers  several 
courses  in  rural  social  organization  for 
the  six  weeks'  summer  session.  Some  of 
these  courses  are  general  sociology,  soci- 
ology of  rural  life,  social  psychology  of 
rural  life,  the  family,  the  rural  com- 
munity, rural  community  organization, 
recreational  leadership,  and  play  produc- 
tion, 
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FIFTEENTH  REGULAR  MEETING  OF  THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Addresses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  June  11,  1928 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 

It  has  always  seemed  natural  at  these  busi- 
ness conferences  to  discuss  the  finances  of  the 
Government  in  their  relation  to-  national  pros- 
perity. While  that  relation,  I  believe,  is  ex- 
ceedingly intimate,  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
to  place  upon  it  altogether  too  much  emphasis. 
It  is  true  that  our  Government  has  been 
established  and  is  conducted  for  the  people. 
Its  finances  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
promote  their  -welfare.  Yet  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  people  should  by  no  means  be 
forgotten.  The  obligation  is  equally  on  them 
to  support  the  Government  with  their  services 
and  with  their  money.  This  has  to  be  done 
not  only  when  times  are  good  but  when  times 
are  ba'd.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  always  be  supported  for  its  own 
sake. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  however,'  so  to 
manage  the  national  finances  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  people.  I  have  rejoiced 
in  keeping  down  the  annual  Budget,  in  reduc- 
ing taxes,  and  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
because  the  influence  of  such  action  is  felt  in 
every  home  in  the  land.  It  has  meant  that 
the  people  not  only  have  greater  resources 
with  which  to  provide  themselves  with  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  but  also  for  the 
enjoyment  of  what  was  but  lately  considered 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  We  call  these  results 
prosperity.  They  have  come  because  the 
people  have  been  willing  to  do  their  duty. 
They  have  refrained  from  waste,  they  have 
shunned  extravagance.  They  have  paid  their 
debts,  they  have  improved  their  credit.  If. 
out  of  all  these  efforts  the  reward  of  pros- 
perity has  come,  there  is  reason  for  national 
thanksgiving. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  out  of 
these  discussions  the  impression  should  be 
gained  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  people  with  prosperity. 
They  are  entitled  to  such  an  administration 
of  their  affairs  as  will  give  them  every  fair 
opportunity,  but  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  if  there  is  to  be  prosperity  they 
must  furnish  it  for  themselves.  Neither  should 
it  be  supposed  that  prosperity  is  something  to 
be  worshipped.  The  moral  power  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  just  as  great,  the  standard  of 
character  may  be  just  as  high,  the  entire 
spiritual  condition  of  the  Nation  may  be  just 
as  good  in  time  of  adversity  as  in  time  of 
prosperity.  It  all  depends  upon  what  use  is 
made  of  the  rewards  of  success.  It  is  always 
possible  to  use  them  extravagantly  and  in 
disreputable  ways.  It  is  also  possible  to  use 
them  as  the  main  supports  of  the  real  progress 
of  enlightened  civilization.  Prosperity  is  only 
an  instrument  to  be  used,  not  a  diety  to  be 
worshiped. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  for  the  most  part 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  making 
a  proper  use  of  their  prosperity.  When  we 
emerged  from  the  war  with  its  great  burden 
of  debt  and  high  taxes,  it  soon  became  evident 
that,  although  the  country  appeared  pros- 
perous, in  reality  it  was  consuming  its  capital. 
It  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  a  condi- 
tion where  it  would  live  on  its  income  and 
out  of  its  surplus  restore  its  exhausted  capital. 
The  first  step  in  that  direction  was  National 
Government  economy.  To  secure  this,  a 
Budget  Bureau  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  appropriations  within  our  re- 
sources, and  a  Comptroller  General's  Office 
was  established  to  bring  expenditures  within 
appropriations.  It  is  seven  years  now  since 
this  plan  went  into  effect.  The  results  are 
far  beyond  anything  which  could  have  been 
foreseen. 

The  industry  and  trade  of  the  United  States 
In  1921  were  suffering  from  grave  depression. 
They  had  been  severely  affected  by  the  inevit- 
able reaction  from  the  war  period.  Our 
foreign  trade  was  experiencing  a  great  de- 
cline. Production  had  been  sharply  restricted. 
There  were  many  cancellations  *  of  orders. 
Business  failures  were  numerous.  Railway 
traffic,  comodity  prices,  and  the  value  of  se- 
curities declined  by  June.  1921.  to  the  lowest 
point  in  a  decade.  Unemployment  had  reached 
a  most  disquieting  state.  The  prevailing  feel- 
ing in  the  commercial  world  was  one  of  pes- 
simism and  profound  uncertainty.  Commer- 
cially speaking,  we  were  at  that  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit 


There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  those 
dark  days  cf  1921  and  the  remarkably  fav- 
orable position  of  our  trade  industry  to-day. 
It  is  the  human  element  in  the  situation  that 
deserves  to  be  stressed  first,  and  here  the 
question  of  unemployment  comes  strongly  to 
the  front.  In  July,  1921,  more  than  5.700.000 
people  were  without  work  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  most 
careful  computation  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  number  is  not  much  more  than 
1,800,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  normally 
to  be  expected  as  temporarily  unemployed 
while  in  transit  from  one  position  to  another. 
Forces  are  iu  operation  which  promise  to  take 
care  of  many  of  those  who  still  find  them- 
selves without  remunerative  employment. 

Manufacturing  output  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1928  was  at  a  rate  nearly  one-third 
higher  than  in  1921.  Iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
earlier  year,  and  the  automobile  industry 
has  shown  a  much  more  rapid  growth.  Vari- 
ous manufacturing  industries  have  achieved 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  efficiency,  and 
the  average  output  per  worker  is  therefore 
substantially  greater. 

The  mining  industries  were  in  a  particularly 
depressed  condition  in  1921,  whereas  several 
of  them  have  been  very  active  thus  far  in  the 
present  year.  Check  payments,  electric-power 
production,  and  contract  awards  for  new 
building  have  had.  in  the  early  months  of 
1928,  a  monthly  average  about  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  year  1921.  Railway  traffic  is  about 
one-fourth  greater.  Agricultural  prices  have 
been  more  favorable  during  the  current  year, 
whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  1921. 

Stabilization  and  a  feeling  of  escurity  have 
been  the  primary  factors  in  the  great  "  up- 
ward swing "  of  American  industry  and  com- 
merce since  1921. 

The  one  and  only  interest  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  interest  of  our  people.  The  two 
are  inseparable.  We  have  approached  the 
tax  question  from  the  angle  of  requiring  no 
more  from  the  people  than  necessary  effi- 
ciently to  operate  the  Government.  The  effort 
has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
so  as  to  make  room  for  tax  reduction.  That 
effort  has  been  singularly  successful.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the*  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1921,  we  have  had  four  reductions  in  taxes. 

The  revenue  acts  of  1921,  1924,  1926,  and 
1928.  when  fully  operative,  will  reduce  taxes 
by  approximately  two  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
as  compared  with  what  would  have  been 
collected  if  the  act  of  1918  had  remained  in 
force.  It  is  inconceivable  that  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time  the  Government  could 
cut  its  tax  rates  to  that  extent.  Yet  that 
has  been  done.  Millions  of  individuals  in  the 
lower  brackets  have  been  entirely  stricken 
from  the  tax  rolls.  Personal  exemptions  foi- 
individuals  and  heads  of  families  have  been 
greatly  increased.  Preferential  treatment  has 
been  given  to  earned  income.  War  taxes  and 
nuisance  taxes  have  been  repealed.  Business 
has  been  freed  of  many  hampering  and  un- 
economic  restrictions.  Instead  of  a  compli- 
cated and  burdensome  system  of  wartime 
taxation,  there  has  been  evolved  a  system  of 
few  and  relatively  light  taxes,  balanced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  benefits  to  all  classes 
of  taxpayers.  The  prosperity  of  to-day  can 
be  directly  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  Federal  taxes. 

The  reduction  which  has  been  made  in  the 
national  debt  since  Julv  1,  1921.  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  lessen  taxes.  That  reduction  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  vear  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mated S6. 327. 000. 000.  The  total  debt  will 
then  be  S17. 650.000. 000.  It  is  one-third  paid. 
The  total  saving  in  interest  over  all  that 
period  will  amount  approximately  to  $950.- 
000.000.  The  reductions  in  the  debt  reonired 
by  law  for  the  same  period  total  S3.296.000. 000 
Bv  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  actually 
have  applied  to  debt  reduction  S3. 031. 000. 000 
more  than  required  by  law.  That  represents 
what  was  saved  from  national  revenue. 
These,  together  with  refunding  operations 
which  converted  securities  bearing  high  rates 
of  interest  into  securities  having  lower  rates. 
represent  a  perpetual  saving  in  interest  of 
S274.000.000  per  year.  The  tangible  results 
of  constructive  economy  in  the  business  of 
government  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  re- 
ductions in  taxes  and  public  debt. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  long-con- 
tinued   era    of    prosperity.      Year    after    year 


the  tide  of  good  fortune  has  steadily  risen. 
It  seems  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  flood. 
Measures  and  policies  that  contribute  to  a 
continuance  of  good  times  should  be  encour- 
aged. Whatever  threatens  to  interfere  there- 
with should  be  discouraged.  Students  of 
business  trends,  exports  in  economic  condi- 
tions, view  with  alarm  the  continued  advance 
in  the  cost  of  government.  The  cost  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal,  in  1921,  was  S9.500,- 
000,000.  In  1925  it  had  increased  to  $11,124,- 
000,000.  During  that  period  the  National 
Government  had  reduced  its  expenditure  bv 
§2,000,000.000.  In  that  period  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  other  taxing  agencies 
increased  their  cost  by  $3,500,000,000.  The 
year  1926  recorded  another  advance  in  cost 
to  §11,607.000.000.  This  steadv  increase  in 
governmental  cost  on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  municipalities  is  a  menace  to  prosperity. 
It  can  not  be  ignored.  It  can  not  longer 
continue  without  disaster.  It  will  not  cor- 
rect itself.  I  can  conceive  no  more  dependable 
guaranty  of  genuine  prosperity  than  a  nation- 
wide effort  in  behalf  of  less  and  wiser  spend- 
ing   by    State    and    local    governments. 

Already  the  adverse  effects  of  the  great 
increase  in  such  expenditures,  with  the  cor- 
responding rise  in  their  taxes,  are  being  felt. 
With  much  capital  in  the  country,  new  invest- 
ments are  showing  a  tendency  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  furnish  as  good  a  market  as  we  could 
wish  for  labor.  While  no  serious  unem- 
ployment exists,  and  the  trend  of  wasres  is 
still  advancing,  if  all  the  money  that  can 
be  made  in  employing  labor  is  going  to  be 
taken  away  in  local  taxes,  old  and  established 
industries  will  attempt  to  struggle  along,  but 
new  enterprise  is  not  going  to  be  undertaken. 
About  the  worst  enemy  of  the  wage  earner 
is  Government  extravagance.  Another  ad- 
verse tendency  is  for  people  to  take  their 
money  and  use  it  in  speculation  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  sum  of  our  national 
wealth. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  we  must  necessarily  look  to  the 
welfare  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  to-day.  We  are  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  perfecting  the  physical  Dlant  of 
the  Government.  This  involves  a  barge  out- 
lay of  funds  and  years  for  its  completion. 
The  means  to  accomplish  this  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  policy  of  economy  in  the 
expenses  of  Government. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  closes  within  a  few  weeks. 
We  will  have  for  that  vear  a  substantial 
surplus  in  excess  of  $400,000,000.  I  am, 
however,  concerned  with  the  outlook  for  1929, 
for  which  appropriations  have  been  made, 
and  with  1930.  for  which  detailed  estimates 
will  be  prepared  within  the  next  few  months. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
we  find  that  for  1929  our  receipts  will  be 
about  S3. 707. 000. 000  and  our  estimated  ex- 
penditures $3,801,000,000.  These  estimates 
might  seem  to  forecast  a  deficit.  We  must 
not  have  a  deficit.  I  am  acquainting  you 
with  what  the  estimates  show  so  as  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  need  for  the  utmost  earn 
in  arranging  your  expenditure  programs  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  am  counting  on  the 
prosperity  of  business  for  an  increase  in  re- 
ceipts. I  am  counting  on  you  for  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  your  estimated  expenditures. 
I  do  not  face  the  coming  year  with  any 
thought  that  we  will  not  balance  the  Budget. 

This  Nation  is  committed  irrevocably  to 
balancing  the  Budget.  Nothing  short  of  a 
national  emergency  can  trespass  upon  that 
commitment.  We  are  facing  a  situation 
where  the  full  utilization  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  may  exceed  our 
estimated  receipts.  The  duty  is  upon  us  to 
see  that  our  outgo  does  not  exceed  our  in- 
come. One  of  the  main  principles  of  a 
Budjret  is  the  estimating  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  advance  of  the  period  to  which 
they  relate.  The  business  of  our  Govern, 
ment  is  a  real  business  and  it  must  be  con- 
ducted as  such.  It  immediately  affects 
120.000.000  of  people.  If  there  is  anything 
worth  while,  it  is  the  welfare  of  these 
120,000,000   of   people. 

In  less  than  six  months  the  Budget  for 
1930  must  be  laid  before  the  Congress.  I 
intend  that  the  estimate  of  appropriations 
contained  therein  shall  reflect  expenditures 
well    within     our     estimated     receipts.     With 
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this  in  view  I  have  tentatively  fixed  upon 
$3,700,000,000  as  tue  amount  available  for 
estimates  for  1930.  This  figure  covers  tax 
refunds,  permanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tions, the  postal  deficit,  and  funds  for  extra- 
ordinary  new  projects,  amounting  in  all  to 
$400,000,000,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
maximum  for  1929.  The  amount  contem- 
plated in  the  1930  restrictive  figure  for  the 
ordinary  routine  operations  of  government 
is  reall'y  less  by  $60,000,000  than  the  avail- 
ability for  these  purposes  in  1929.  The  neces- 
sity of  keeping  expenditures  within  receipts, 
the  importance  of  continuing  our  pay-as-we- 
go  policy,  can  not  be  overemphasized.  This 
primary  limitation  on  estimates  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  continuation  of  that  policy 
in  1930.  It  means  that  there  will  be  no 
latitude  for  expansion  where  expansion  is  not 
made  compulsory  by  new  law  or  by  condi- 
tions that  leave  no  choice.  In  preparing 
your  preliminary  estimates  for  1930,  which 
you  will  submit  to  the  Budget  Bureau  by 
julv    15    next,    you    must   keep    this    in    mind. 

Each  succeeding  year  gives  added  evidence 
of  the  concern  we  'have  for  the  veterans  of 
our  various  wars.  There  will  be  available 
for  this  purpose  next  year  $743, 000,000. 
This  is  for  the  veterans  of  all  wars.  And 
this  is  not  a  gratuity.  It  has  been  earned. 
During  my  term  of  office  the  pensions  of  all 
wars  have  been  increased.  We  take  pride  in 
our  great  resources,  our  unparalleled  pros- 
perity, our  phenomenal  growth,  but  we  should 
take 'equal  if  not  greater  pride  in  the  gener- 
ous and  just  treatment  accorded  those  who 
fought  our  battles. 

The  annual  rates  of  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  constitute  an  item  which  is 
not  automatically  affected  by  prosperous  con- 
ditions which  have  raised  the  wage  scale  in 
private  industry.  The  fixing  of  these  rates  is 
controlled,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  Congress-. 
That  duty,  however,  has  not  been  disregarded. 

The  classification  act  of  1923  and  the  ap- 
plication by  law  of  its  principles  to  the  field 
service  has  done  much  to  improve  the  Federal 
service.  The  arbitrary  fixing  of  salary  with- 
out specific  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work  being  performed  has  been  discarded. 
Compensation  is  now  determined  by  the  im- 
portance, difficulty,  responsibility,  and  value  of 
the  work  performed.  That  is  right.  All  em- 
ployees have  been  benefited  by  the.  change  in 
the' manner  of  determining  compensation.  The 
average  compensation  of  these  employees  has 
been  increased  under  the  act  from  $1,674  to 
$1,886.  an  increase  of  $212.  The.  cost  of  this 
increase  for  the  150,000  employees  is  nearly 
$32,000,000.  The  question  of  cost,  however, 
has  not  hcen  the  controlling  factor  in  fixing 
increased  rates  of  pay.  Proper  compensation 
has  been  the  objective. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  our 
personnel.  We  can  not  hope  to  have  the  de- 
sired degree  of  efficiency  with  inadequate 
compensation.  The  two  are  incompatible.  In 
a  going  business  concern  the  most  important 
requisite  to  maintain  efficiency  is  an  ade- 
quately compensated  personnel.  That  is  a 
business  asset.  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor 
of  adequate  compensation  as  I  am  opposed  to 
overcompensation.  What  we  are  seeking  is 
justice  to  the  employee  and  justice  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  right  principle  for  fixing  com- 
pensation has  been  established.  Readjust- 
ments may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
correct  inequalities  in  the  salary  schedules, 
but  these  should  not  interrupt  'the  present 
principle  nor  destroy  the  uniformity  assured 
by  that  principle. 

Within  the  last  month  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  measure  which  readjusts  the  salary 
schedules  for  certain  classes  of  our  employees. 
This  readjustment  will  advance  the  average 
salary  from  $1,886  to  $2,072  per  vear.  While 
the  pecuniary  benefits  of  this  act  applv  to 
both  the  departmental  and  the  field  services, 
the  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for  a  study 
of  the  salaries  of  positions  in  the  field  services 
as  compared  with  the  compensation  of  like 
positions -in  private  business  and  for  the  sub- 
mission of  recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
prooer  compensation  for  such  positions.  Now 
that  salaries  have,  been  increased,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  supervising  officers  to  see  that 
they  are  earned.  One  of  the  most  valid 
criticisms  against  the  Government  service  is 
its  inefficiency,  wherever  it  exists.  Those  per- 
sons on  the  pay  roll  who  are  not  able  to 
earn  these  high  rates  of  salaries  should  be 
replaced  by  those  who  are  more  competent. 

While  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Congress 
for  general  moderation  in  the  making  of  appro- 
priations, and  especially  to  the  great  abilities 
of  Senator  Warren  and  the  late  Representative 
Madden,  the  Senate  and  House,  chairmen  of 
those  important  appropriation  committees,  and 
to  the  various  departments  for  their  wise 
recommendations     and     careful     expenditures, 


OPPOSITION  TO  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION  DECLINES 


Weil-Meaning  Bat  Uninformed   Critics   Who  Still   Persist  in  Opposing  the  Work  Are   Advised 
of  the  Mass  of  Scientific  Evidence  Available  for  Study 


Critics  of  the  tuberculosis-eradication  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  are,  as  a  rule, 
well-meaning,  but  uninformed.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  observed  a  rapid 
decline  in  opposition  to  the  campaign  for 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  occa- 
sional criticisms  persist.  To  these  objectors 
the  bureau  offers  opportunity  to  judge  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  scientific  evidence  in 
published  form.  An  array  of  established  facts, 
the  bureau  asserts,  proves  that  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  livestock  means  not  only 
a  huge  economic  saving  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, but  also  a  safer  milk  and  food  supply 
to  the  American  public. 

In  particular  the  bureau  stresses  the  view 
that  tuberculosis  eradication  is  an  expression 
of  the  public  will  through  their  elective 
representatives.  The  work  aims  to  remove, 
in  a  practical  way,  the  menace  of  a  devastat- 
ing disease.  The  cooperative  work  is  con- 
ducted under  Federal  and  State  authority,  and 
it  supported  by  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, by  State  legislatures,  and  by  counties. 
Any  opponent  may  have  opportunity  to  appear 
and  voice  opposition  when  appropriations  and 
authorization  of  the  work  are  under  consid- 
eration. The  work  has  expanded  to  new 
areas  from  year  to  year  because  the  advocates 
have  presented  to  legislators  evidence  that 
convinced  the  doubters  of  the  merit  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  confident 
that  the  work  will  go  on.  Opposition  to 
eradication  work,  which  was  quite  general 
10  years  ago  has  declined  until  now  it  occurs 
only  sporadically.  Obstructors,  the  bureau 
says,  add  something  to  the  cost  of  eradication 
and  the  time  required  for  completing  the  work, 
and  increase  the  opportunity  for  tuberculosis 
to  spread  from  animal  to  animal,  and  from 
animal  to  persons.  The  bureau  believes  that 
citizens  have  every  right  to  express  criticism 
verbally  or  through  the  press,  but  that  if  the 
critics    are    sincere    and    honest,    they    should 


first  obtain  the  facts  readily  available  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  publications  which  controvert 
practically  all  criticisms  that  have  arisen  to 
date.  It  is  especially  regretted  that  some 
critics  whose  titles  imply  scientific  training  or 
attainment  have  sought  to  hamper  the  work 
with  unsound  objections  and  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  reliable  information 
so  easily  obtained. 

Many  critics  of  tuberculosis  eradication  have 
turned  to  advocacy,  the  bureau  says.  Notably, 
owners  of  valuable  animals  condemned  as 
tuberculous  aud  who  have  suffered  serious 
financial  hardship,  have,  as  a  rule,  remained 
ardent  supporters  of  the  work.  The  critics 
are  often  those  on  the  sidelines. 

As  conducted  under  the  cooperative  plan, 
the  tuberculin  test  is  administered  only  by 
State,  Federal,  or  county  veterinarians,  or 
others  officially  accredited.  Tuberculin,  which 
has  been  employed  for  35  years,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  reliable  biological  agent 
for  diagnosing  animal  diseases.  The  campaign 
could  not  go  on  without  it. 

During  the  last  six  years,  as  shown  by 
surveys,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  has  been  reduced  from  about  4  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent  as  the  result  of  systematic 
testing  and  the  removal  of  cattle  which  react 
to  the  test.  More  than  a  million  tubercu- 
lous cattle  have  been  detected  and  slaugh- 
tered. More  than  450  counties  have  com- 
pleted a  series  of  tests  of  all  cattle  within 
their  borders  and  have  reached  the  goal  of 
being  practically  free  from  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. Most  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
now  require  that  their  milk  supply  come  from 
tuberculin-tested  herds.  More  than  2,000,000 
cattle  owners  have  placed  their  herds  under 
Federal  and  State  supervision  for  tubercu- 
losis eradication,  and  many  more  have  ap- 
plied for  testing.  The  task  of  eradicating 
the  disease  from  cattle  is  approximately  half 
completed,  and  attention  is  now  directed  also 
to  suppression  of  tuberculosis  among  swine 
and  poultry. 


nevertheless,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  a  great  restraining  influence  upon 
us  all  and  is  the  originating  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment economy.  General  Lord  has  so  con- 
ducted this  important  office  as  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  Government  and  the  country. 
If  he  is  ever  tempted  to  feel  that  his  efforts 
are  not  appreciated.  I  trust  he  can  find  con- 
solation in  the  reverence  in  which  the  memory 
of  Representative  Madden  is  universally  held. 
General  Lord  will  now  address  you. 


GENERAL  LORD 

November  11  next  will  mark  the  interven- 
tion of  10  full  years  since  the  nations  of  the 
world  ended  the  struggle  for  physical  mastery 
and  entered  upon  the  no  less  real  and  bitter 
fight  for  recovery  from  the  devastating  effects 
of  war.  The  struggle  for  recovery  in  this 
country — the  fight  for  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions of  business — is  a  glorious  record  of 
patriotic  effort,  of  wise  administration,  and 
reveals  a  faith  in  our  Government  and  its 
ideals  that  is  reassuring  of  the  stability  and 
soundness  of  the  Republic.  Figures  are  not 
in  themselves  interesting,  but  nothing  so  elo- 
quently and  convincingly  tells  the  wonderful 
story  of  our  country's  remarkable  transforma- 
tion from  the  destructive  ways  of  war  to  the 
constructive  pursuits  of  peace  as  the  silent 
march  of  its  expenditure  and  surplus  figures 
across  the  pages  of  history. 

In  1917,  the  year  of  our  entry  into  the 
World  War,  we  spent  $1,977,681,750.52,  of 
which  $885,000,000  were  for  foreign  loans. 
*  *  *  In  1918,  the  first  full  vear  of  war, 
expenditure  jumped  by  $10. 000,000. 000.  up  to 
$12,697,836,705.62.  The  next  year— 1919— 
we  called  out  more  of  our  reserves  and  made 
an  offering  to  the  cause  of  $18,522,894,705.03. 
That  was  the  year  we  were  paying  for  the 
war,  settling  our  debts,  and  closing  out  our 
war  contracts.  The  task  was  herculean,  but 
we  accomplished  it.  We  raised  the  money,  we 
paid  the  bills.  *  *  *  we  ended  that  year 
with  a  deficit  of  $13,370,637,568.60,  while  on 
August  31  of  that  year  the  public  debt  totaled 
$26,596,701,648.01.      *      *      * 


In  the  attack  on  that  colossal  debt  Con- 
gress fired  the  first  gun  with  the  cumulative 
sinking  fund  act,  which  said  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world  :  "  No  matter  what  happens, 
no  matter  what  the  demand  for  expenditure, 
no  matter  what  the  need,  each  year  we  will 
make  an  increasing  contribution  to  debt  reduc- 
tion." Since  its  enactment  in  1919,  up  to 
and  including  1927,  that  wise  law  has  cut 
$2,074,080,950  from  the  debt. 

And  out  of  the  grim  shadow  of  that  crush- 
ing debt  and  discouraging  deficit  came  a  gleam 
of  light  with  a  surplus  in  1920  of  $212,- 
475,197.67,  which  warranted  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  form  of  tax  reduction.  The  year 
1921  gave  us  a  surplus  of  $86,723,771.61,  and 
gave  us  the  Budget  system.  From  August  31, 
1919,  date  of  its  peak,  to  June  30,  1921.  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  by  $2,619,251,095.47. 
There  still  remained,  however,  when  the 
Budget  entered  the  field,  a  portentous  balance 
of  $24,000,000,000.  demanding  annual  tribute 
in  interest  of  $960,000,000.  Some  one  re- 
marked  to  Mr.   Winston    Churchill : 

"  You've  got  an  immovable  mass  of  debt." 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  chancellor.  "  We've 
got  to  budget." 

That's  what  we  had  to  do  with  our  great 
inert  debt — we  had  to  budget,  and  we  budged 
it.     *     *     * 

When  the  Budget  made  its  appearance  in 
June,  1921,  appropriations  had  all  been  made 
for  1922.  The  operating  program  carefully 
prepared  by  Government  agencies  contem- 
plated an  expenditure  of  $4,550.000.000 — an 
amount  that  must  have  made  the  Treasury 
weep  with  apprehension.  The  money  was 
available.  We  had  it.  It  could  have  been 
spent.  Without  interference  it  would  have 
been  spent.  Enter  the  Budget  and  the  budget 
idea — a  principle  almost  as  old  as  the  eternal 
hills,  but  a  revolutionary  venture  for  our 
great  Government.  That '  $4,550,000,000  was 
put  through  a  reducing  process.  It  was  poked 
and  punched  and  pushed  about  and  pared  and 
pruned,  and  $755,000,000  squeezed  out  of  it. 
And  the  work  of  controlling  Federal  spending 
was  on. 

We  ended  that  year  with  a  surplus  of 
$313,801,651.10    in    place    of   the    deficit    that 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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DOCTOR  HOWARD  HONORED 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  was  recently  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Societas  En- 
tomologica  Cekoslovenica.  The  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  Florida  has  also  elected 
him  to  honorary  membership.  Doctor 
Howard  has  also  received  an  illuminated 
address  signed  by  36  members  of  the 
Jugatae,  the  entomological  society  of 
Cornell  University,  congratulating  him 
on  his  long  service,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  first  student  of  entomology  to  be 
graduated  from  Cornell. 


THOMAS  T.  BL0XS0M 


Thomas  Teackle  Bloxsom,  a  United 
States  game  warden  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  died  at  his  home  at 
Locustville,  Va.,  Friday,  June  1,  1928. 
Although  he  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  time  he  performed  active  duty 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey since  August  1,  1914,  as  a  Federal 
game  warden,  first  under  the  old  migra- 
tory bird  law  and  later  under  the  migra- 
tory bird  treaty  act.  Widely  known 
throughout  his  district,  which  comprised 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Mr.  Blossom  had  a  host  of  friends  among 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  who  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  death.  He  was 
born  at  Locustville,  Ya.,  May  6,  1S79. 


RADIO  SERVICE  SETS  EXAMPLE 

The  example  of  this  department — con- 
ceded to  be  the  world's  largest  user 
of  radio  for  educational  and  informa- 
tional purposes — is  being  followed  by  Old 
World  ministries  of  agriculture.  For 
two  years  Czechoslovakia  has  carried  on 
an  agricultural  radio  program  inspired 
by  the  department's  pioneer  work  in 
broadcasting  weather  reports,  market 
news,  and  farm  educational  programs. 
Xow  French  governmental  authorities 
are  developing  plans  for  a  farm  broad- 
cast schedule  from  Government-con- 
trolled stations  in  Paris.  Prof.  Bernard 
Trouvelot  of  the  National  School  of  Hor- 


ticulture at  Versailles  recently  conferred 
with  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio 
service  in  the  department,  upon  methods 
of  organizing  and  presenting  educational 
radio  programs  for  farmers  and  home 
makers.  It  is  probable,  Professor  Trou- 
velot said,  that  the  French  farm  broad- 
casting service  will  provide  reception 
facilities  for  farmer  listeners  as  well  as 
prepare  the  talks  and  do  the  broadcast- 
ing. Because  of  the  present  small  num- 
ber of  radio  receivers  in  rural  France 
the  Government  probably  will  set  up 
receivers  at  central  points  in  the  villages 
so  that  the  peasants  may  gather  in 
groups  to  hear  the  farm  broadcasts. 


BEEF  GRADING  ON  FEE  BASIS 

The  Government  beef  grading  and 
stamping  service  will  be  placed  on  a  fee 
basis  beginning  July  1  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  slaughterers,  packers,  wholesal- 
ers, jobbers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  re- 
tailers in  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha.  Graded  and  stamped 
beef,  however,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  will  be  avail- 
able in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
served  by  slaughterers  or  dealers  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  service.  Official 
graders  stationed  in  each  of  the  above 
cities  will  provide  the  service  on  request 
of  either  buyers  or  sellers  at  a  charge 


Napoie 


Forestry 


According  to  a  contributor  to  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Service  Bulletin  of 
the  Forest  Service,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
prefect  of  a  department  in  which  there 
had  been  a  number  of  fires : 

Monsiege  le  Pbefect  :  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  number  of  fires  have 
broken  out  in  the  department  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  I  have  confided 
to  you. 

You  will  please  have  the  individuals, 
convicted  of  having  set  them,  shot  im- 
mediately. 

Also  if  fires  break  out  again  I  shall 
see  to  giving  you  a  successor. 


of  $2  per  hour.  Based  on  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  this  charge  will  amount 
to  less  than  5  cents  per  carcass.  Whereas, 
heretofore,  the  service  has  been  limited 
to  "prime,"  "choice,"  and  "good"  grades 
of  steer  and  heifer  beef,  after  July  1  it 
will  be  extended  to  include  all  classes 
and  grades  of  beef. 


Front-page  news  for  a  good  many 
people  begins  with  the  little  box  in  one 
of  the  upper  corners  of  the  newspaper 
that  tells  them  whether  to  leave  their 
umbrellas  at  home  in  the  morning  or  not 
A  prophecy  of  "  fair  "  is  often  disappoint- 
ing, for  tbe  term  may  cover  a  cloudy  or 
threatening  sky,  or  even  a  light  sprinkle, 
not  enough  to  dampen  the  front  lawn 
but  quite  enough  to  spot  a  new  hat.  The 
Weather  Bureau  in  its  forecasting  con- 
siders a  day  "  fair  "  if  not  more  than  0.01 
inch  of  precipitation  occurs  within  the 
period  covered  by  the  forecast.  The 
terms  "  cloudy  "  and  "  partly  cloudy  "  are 
modifications  of  a  "  fair  weather "  fore- 
cast, meaning  that  the  weather  is  not 
expected  to  be  "  clear." 


SCHOOL  HELD1  FOR  CLUB  AGENTS 

A  five-day  training  school  in  educa- 
tional methods  for  the  county  4-H  Club 
agents  of  New  Hampshire  was  held  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  at 
Durham,  in  April.  Members  of  the  uni- 
versity staff  gave  a  series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  the  newest  methods  used 
in  present-day  teaching.  The  subjects  in 
the  course  were:  Education,  teaching 
methods;  psychology,  influencing  human 
behavior ;  news  writing ;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  recreation ;  and  leadership  train- 
ing. The  course  in  psychology  placed 
special  emphasis  upon  the  points  of  cap- 
turing the  attention  of  young  people,  the 
appeal  to  wants,  the  psychology  of  ef- 
fective speaking,  and  making  ideas  stick. 
It  also  included  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental matters  of  how  to  change  per- 
sons, the  building  of  habits,  diagnosing 
the  public,  and  the  technique  of  humor. 
In  the  recreation  course  John  Bradford, 
playground  specialist  with  the  Ameri- 
can Playground  Association,  New  York 
City,  started  his  daily  program  with  a 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  play  and 
recreation  and  concluded  with  demon- 
strations of  various  types  of  recreation 
and  definite  suggestions  for  planning 
recreation  programs  for  club  meetings, 
picnics,  field  days,  round-ups,  and  camps. 
At  the  close  of  each  day  the  principal 
points  which  had  been  brought  up  during 
the  day  were  summarized  and  it  was 
shown  how  they  could  be  applied  in  a 
practical  way  to  club  work.  The  pro- 
fessors became  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  training  school,  and  so,  in 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  club  agents  from  the  school,  a  new 
and  very  much  worth-while  contact  was 
made  between  the  resident  college  faculty 
and  the  extension  staff.  New  Hampshire 
has  a  staff  of  three  extension  agents  in 
each  county  of  the  State,  one  for  agricul- 
tural-extension work,  one  for  home  dem- 
onstration work,  and  one  in  charge  of 
the  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls. 
Every  county  was  represented  at  the 
training  school.  Gertrude  L.  Warren, 
specialist  in  club  organization,  office  of 
cooperative  extension  work  of  the  de- 
partment, assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
training  school. 


Through  its  general  field  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  the  grain  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
prepared  sets  of  11  trays  illustrating  the 
classes,  subclasses,  and  grading  factors 
of  grains  for  which  standards  have  been 
established.  At  present  these  trays  have 
been  sent  to  about  40  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  where  they 
are  used  in  teaching  grain  grading. 
They  have  also  been  sent  to  various  grain 
centers  in  European  countries'  where 
they  are  valuable  to  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican grain  by  grade. 


The  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Atlanta  has  furnished  to  Armour  &  Co., 
meat  packers  of  Chicago,  comparative 
data  for  the  winters  of  1926-27  and  1927- 
28  in  order  to  give  the  engineering  divi- 
sion of  the  company  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing why  the  kilowatt-hour  consumption  of 
electric  power  for  ice-machine  motors 
averaged  so  much  more  for  1927-28  than 
for  the  preceding  year. 
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would  have  been  insured  by  that  spending 
program  of  $4,550,000,000.  The  next  year 
we  nearly  equaled  that  record  with  a  net 
balance  over  expenditure  of  $309,657,460.30. 
In  1924  prior  years  were  overshadowed  with 
a  surplus  in  excess  of  a  half  billion  dollars — 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy  $505,366,986.31. 
Another  tax  reduction  was  rewarded  with  a 
surplus  in  1925  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion — 
again,  in  the  interest  of  exactitude,  $250,505,- 
23.S.33.  We,  by  this  time,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  demonstrating  surpluses  so  we  ended 
1926  with  a  generous  surplus  of  $377,767,- 
816.64,  which  was  the  prelude  for  another 
tax  reduction.  Last  year,  1927,  we  fairly 
outdid  ourselves  with  a  surplus  big  enough  to 
be  given  its  full  proportion  of  $635,809,- 
921.70.  Of  this  splendid  total  $612,754,539 
was  applied  to  the  public  debt,  thereby  sav- 
ing in  interest  $24,000,000  a  year. 

While  most  of  the  war-involved  nations  are 
struggling  with  deficits,  we  have  been  favored 
for  eight  consecutive  years  with  an  annual 
surplus.  From  1920  to  1927  the  surplus  total 
amounted  to  $2,692,000,000.  Of  this  $2,392,- 
000,000  accrued  during  the  Budget  period. 
June  30  next  we  expect  this  surplus  total 
will  reach  $3,000,000,000.  Without  firm  con- 
trol of  spending  and  unremitting  care  and 
watchfulness  that  fabulous  saving  would  have 
been  diverted  from  debt  reduction  and  tax 
relief  and  used  for  purposes  not  so  urgent  or 
important. 

With  the  aid  of  these  surpluses  and  bal- 
ances saved  for  the  purpose,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sinking  fund,  supplemented  by 
the  brilliant  refunding  operations  of  the 
Treasury,  the  public  debt  June  30  last  was 
coaxed  down  to  a  total  of  $18,511,906,931.85. 
This  meant  a  reduction  in  a  little  less  than 
eight  years  of  $8,084,794,716.16-— an  average 
saving  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
June  30  we  expect  to  see  it  down  to  $17,- 
650,000,000.  It  has  been  said  that  not  until 
the  debt  is  down  to  $15,000,000,000  will  it 
be  of  manageable  proportions,  so  that  it  can 
be  administered  in  a  normal  way,  without 
resort   to   extraordinary   measures. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  had 
the  objective  of  a  $3,000,000,000  annual  ex- 
penditure exclusive  of  debt  reduction.  Last 
year  we  reached  that  objective.  We  bet- 
tered  it   by   $25,000,000.      *      *      * 

And  so,  "  still  unsatisfied,"  we  made  at- 
tempt to  reduce  expenditure  for  the  current 
year  to  $3,000,000,000.  This  meant  a  reduc- 
tion of  $85,000,000  in  the  program  of  expen- 
diture of  January  1  last.  Cutting  out  expendi- 
tures due  to  new  laws  and  changed  conditions, 
we  find  a  prospective  saving  of — not  $85,- 
000,000  but  $15,000,000.  *  *  *  We  have 
been  so  favored  with  savings  in  large 
amounts  that  we  find  ourselves  discussing 
rather  apologetically  a  saving  of  only 
$15,000,000. 

It  is  with  regretful  resignation  to  the  in- 
evitable that  admission  is  made  of  the  im- 
probability of  again  getting  down  to  that 
$3,000,000,000  mark.  And  so  I  offer  a  new 
objective  :  "  The  national  debt  down  to  $15,- 
000,000,000  in  three  years."  It  is  an  ob- 
jective worthy  of  our  best  effort.  Every  dollar 
applied  to  the  debt  means  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure,  another  step  toward  ade- 
quate tax  relief,  a  contribution  to  national 
defense.  And  this,  of  course,  means  another 
long  drive  for  economy — three  years  more 
of  constructive  effort.  But  it  is  fine  exer- 
cise.    *     *     * 

We  are  closing  a  busy  year.  We  are  facing 
a  busier  one.  In  view  of  what  awaits  us, 
people  in  the  service  who  are  not  prepared  for 
a  fight  should  get  in  training  immediately. 
for  a  fight  is  sure  brewing  in  the  interest  of 
a  balanced  Budget.  Those  of  you  who  saw 
that  great  picture  "  Old  Ironsides  "  will  recall 
the  freckled-faced  water  hoy  with  a  counte- 
nance like  a  cartoon  who,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  conflict,  with  the  dead  and  wounded 
covering  the  shattered  deck,  shouted  exultingly 
to  one  of  his  mates :  "Ain't  fightin'  fun !" 
In  the  conflict  for  1929 — the  fight  to  keep 
outgo  within  income — I  hope  you  may  carry 
with  you  into  the  fray  something  of  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  water  boy  of  "  Old  Iron- 
sides." Fighting  for  the  welfare  of  the  tax- 
payer, for  the  credit  of  the  Federal  service, 
and  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief  should  be  fun. 

The  reason  for  all  this  fighting  talk  is  our 
latest  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1929 — just  completed.  It  was  originally 
estimated  we  would  have  a  comfortable  sur- 
plus in  1929  of  $252,540,283.  That  is  the 
amount  carried  in  the  1929  Budget.     Then  as 


the  weeks  and  months  raced  by  we  saw  that 
nice  little  surplus  melt  away  like  a  belated 
icicle  under  the  pitiless  barrage  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun.  To-day  as  a  result  of  new  laws 
increasing  expenditure  combined  with  a  new 
tax  law  that  reduces  revenue  we  find  in  place 
of  our  prospective  surplus  a  threatened  deficit 
of  $94,279,000.  Are  we  disturbed  at  this 
radical  change  in  the  picture?  Disturbed  per- 
haps, but  not  discouraged.  Down,  hut  not  out ! 
To  the  Federal  service  threat  of  a  deficit  is 
hut  a  challenge,  and  we  accept  it. 

If  I  mistake  not  the  purpose  and  policy 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  a  deficit  will  not  be 
tolerated.  Expenditure  will  be  kept  inside 
revenue,  no  matter  what  the  decrease  in  reve- 
nue may  be.  To  save  possible  embarrassment 
you  should  work  out  your  1929  spending  pro- 
gram carefully  in  advance.  Provide  first  for 
the  things  that  must  be  done.  Go  slow  with 
your  obligations,  so  that  if,  as  the  year  de- 
velops, the  President  finds  it  necessary  to 
impound  some  of  your  funds  in  order  to  avert 
a  deficit,  it  will  not  interfere  with  your 
priorities.  Make  no  expenditure  that  can  be 
avoided.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  receives 
complaints  from  taxpayers  of  unnecessary 
Federal  buying.  Investigation  has  shown 
most  of  these  complaints  to  have  no  more 
foundation  than  the  woman's  criticism  of  her 
husband's  purchases.  It  seems  the  husband, 
who  was  balancing  the  household  budget,  in- 
dulged in  a  little  self-congratulation.     Said  he  : 

"  I  don't  believe  I've  made  one  extravagant 
expenditure,    so   far,    dear." 

Retorted  the  wife  witheringly  :  "  What  about 
that  fire  extinguisher  you  bought  six  months 
ago?     We've  never  used  it  once!" 

Exercise  the  most  careful  discrimination  in 
your  spending.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
an  expenditure,  kill  it.  The  conditions  we 
must  meet  next  year  have  been  plainly  set  out. 
The  administrator  who,  knowing  these  condi- 
tions, sends  a  Federal  dollar  on  a  doubtful 
mission  lacks  something  of  the  loyal  righting 
spirit  for  which  we  plead  and  which  we  will 
sorely  need  the  coming  year. 

The  President'  has  referred  to  an  historic 
$2,000,000,000 — the  amount  of  reduction  in 
national  expenditure  during  the  Budget 
season.  In  1927,  the  last  complete  fiscal  year, 
we  spent  $2,044,000,000  less  than  was  ex- 
pended in  1921.  the  last  year  free  from  Budget 
interference.  To  adequately  tell  the  story  of 
that  campaign  would  require  a  book,  and  a 
large  one.  The  few  illustrations  that  follow 
utterly  fail  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  service  people  to  cut  out 
needless  expense  and  make  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar work  overtime.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  contributions,  big  and  little,  make  up  that 
$2,000,000,000. 

Here  is  one  of  the  little  ones !  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Agricultural  Department, 
needed  an  electrical-heating  apparatus.  It 
built  one  and  saved  $12.  This  is  a  fair  type 
of  many  hundreds  of  constructive  efforts  that 
helped  out  on  the  grand  total. 

A  survey  of  the  Government's  telephone 
facilities  by  experts  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  saves  us  $75,000  a  year.  Another 
small  saving.  But  notice,  please,  it  is  a  sav- 
ing of  $75,000  a  year,  and  has  been  going  on 
for  seven  years. 

Transporting  people  and  things  is  a  big 
annual  expense — approximately  $200,000,000  a 
year.  We  revolutionized  our  traffic  methods, 
with  a  continuing  annual  saving  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  In  connection  with  Texas  air 
activities  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army  recently  effected  switching  agreements 
that  will  save  $375,000  the  first  year.  He 
also  saved  $1,612,793  from  1925  to  1927  in 
handling  gasoline,  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  and 
helium. 

Every  Christmas  season  Federal  agencies 
possessing  trucks  help  Santa  Claus.  Trucks 
are  loaned  the  Post  Office  Department,  with 
a  saving  to  date  of  $574,111.81.  Please  credit 
these  sizable  amounts  to  our  $2,000,000,000 
shrinkage. 

In  1924  we  established  a  Federal  message 
center.  Under  this  arrangement  Government 
agencies  in  Washington  have  their  official  mes- 
sages sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Army  and  Navy  have  radio  stations. 
Last  year  it  saved  us  $1,711,923.25,  while  the 
record  for  nine  mouths  promises  a  saving  this 
year  of  $2,183,000.  This  latter  saving  will 
cover  the  expense  of  the  new  Federal  building 
proposed  for  Seattle.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
savings  that  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 
Nearly  $4,000,000  saved  in  two  years  bv  a 
simple  piece  of  coordination  !  Here's  another 
shaving  whittled  off  that  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Budget  organization  found  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  blissfully  oblivious  of  the 
value  of  prompt  settlement  of  its  bills.  Few 
Federal    agencies    had   given    consideration    to 


the  advantages  derived  from  prompt  settle- 
ment of  obligations — advantages  consisting  not 
only  of  the  saving  of  cash  discounts  but  in 
the  better  prices,  better  goods,  and  better 
service  a  prompt-paying  customer  gets.  To- 
day the  entire  Federal  organization  is  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  prompt  payment. 

Discount  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  It 
is  said  of  Mark  Twain  that  on  one  occasion 
he  visited  a  bookshop,  chose  a  book,  and  said 
to  the  young  man  in  charge : 

"  Now,  as  a  publisher  I  am  entitled  to  a 
discount  of  50  per  cent.  As  an  author  I  am 
also  entitled  to  50  per  cent.  As  a  friend  of 
the  proprietor  I  should  get  25  per  cent.  Now, 
what's  the  price  of  the  book,  and  what  do  I 
have   to  pay  for  it?  " 

The  clerk  did  some  rapid  figuring,  and, 
handing  over  the  book  said  : 

"  I  guess  we  owe  you  75  cents.  Here  you 
are.  I  hope  we  may  have  your  further 
patronage." 

We  haven't  fared  quite  as  generously  as  that 
in  our  Government  discount  operations,  but 
up  to  and  including  June  30,  1927,  our  dis- 
count earnings  totaled  $4,507,907.44.  So 
really  it's  worth  the  doing. 

The  Federal  Two  Per  Cent  Personnel  Club 
is  finishing  its  second  profitable  year.  Last 
year  by  permitting  vacancies  to  remain  un- 
filled we  saved  $21,573,436.  This  year  the 
saving  will  approximate  $20,000,000.  This 
popular  organization  will  continue  its  money- 
saving  career  through   1929. 

We  came  out  of  the  World  War  with  an 
accumulation  of  war  supplies  valued  at 
$4,000,000,000.  Government  warehouses  were 
filled  to  the  bursting  point,  while  large  quan- 
tities found  shelter  in  rented  space.  It  was 
little  short  of  crime  to  go  into  the  market  and 
use  the  taxpayer's  money  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  that 
were  rotting  in  expensive  rented  storage. 
That's  what  we  were  doing.  The  War  De- 
partment had  47.000,000  yards  of  cluck  suit- 
able for  making  mail  sacks.  The  Post  Office 
Department  was  buving  in  the  market  duck 
for  mail  sacks.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had  no  means  of  knowing  of  the 
War  Department's  supply.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  informed  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  need.  We  brought  the  supply  and 
the  need  together,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment saved  $2,354,000.  With  our  splen- 
did coordinating  service  under  the  lead  of 
the  able  Chief  Coordinator,  we  took  the 
problem  in  hand.  We  coordinated  chaos  and 
successfully  engineered  the  most  stupendous 
selling  effort  in  history.  We  sold  goods  to 
the  value  of  $3. 539. 679. 861.32.  and  saved  for 
the  Government  $143,981,115.36. 

With  the  first  year  of  the  Budget  the  policy 
was  adopted  of  putting  aside  a  reserve  to 
meet  unexpected  needs.  What  was  left  after 
caring  for  emergencies  was  saved.  June  30 
next  the  balance  in  the  general  reserve  will 
be  in  excess  of  $384,000.000 — saved — rather 
an  important  contribution  to  the  $2,000,- 
000,000   cut. 

I  think  it  may  be  wise  to  stop  right  here 
in  this  listing  of  savings.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  it  seem  too  good,  or  I  may  find  myself 
in  the  quandary  of  the  man  who  took  the 
civil-service  examination  and  told  an  inquir- 
ing friend  that  his  rating  was  101  per  cent. 
"How  could  that  be?"  was  the  natural 
query.  "  I  answered  one  question  they  didn't 
ask."  was  the  reply. 

We  started  with  $12  and  ended  with 
$384,000,000.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  economy  fight  we  have  made 
and  are  making.  The  effective  work  of  our 
great  coordinating  agencies,  the  profitable 
labors  of  our  wide-awake  Federal  business 
associations — 267  in  number — scattered  all 
over  our  country,  better  business  methods  that 
are  saving  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the 
improved  morale  of  the  service,  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  the  development  of  team- 
work, potent  for  efficiency — all  these  have 
been  barely  mentioned  in  this  discussion. 
They  contributed  the  lion's  share  to  the 
$2,000,000,000    reduction. 

Criticism  seems  the  lot  of  the  Budget 
Bureau.  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  expected. 
Criticism  will  not  hurt  the  bureau  or  its 
director.  We  are  not  infallible.  We  are 
thankful  that  others  do  not  know  our  limita- 
tions as  well  as  we  know  them.  We  may  de- 
serve criticism.  I  am  sure,  however,  the 
Budget  system  has  justified  itself,  and  that 
the  thinking,  well-informed  people  of  the 
country  realize  they  are  better  off  with  it 
than  they  would  be  without  it. 

Two  Irishmen  were  watching  an  airplane 
flying  overhead.  Said  one :  "  I  wouldn't  like 
to  be  way  up  there  wid  that  machine."  Said 
the  other :  "  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  way  up 
there  widout  it." 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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THE  PORTO  RICAN  MOLE  CRICKET.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1561-F.)  By  W.  A.  Thomas,  assistant  ento- 
mologist, division  of  truck-crop  insects, 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  P.  8,  figs.  April 
1928. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Porto  Rican  mole  cricket  and  its 
habits  together  with  the  measures  of  control. 
A  poisoned  bait  scattered  over  the  infested 
areas  is  recommended  as  a  remedy.  This 
information  is  of  value  to  growers  of  vege- 
table crops  in  certain  sections  of  the  eastern 
coastal  plain  where  the  Porto  Bican  mole 
cricket  causes  considerable  damage  each  sea- 
son to  seedling  crops.  Detailed  instructions 
are  given  in  this  paper  as  to  methods  of 
preparing  and  applying  the  bait. 

WILD  BIRDS  INTRODUCED  OR  TRANSPLANTED  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA.  (Technical  Bulletin  61-T.)  By 
Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  64  p.  April 
1928. 

This  bulletin  makes  available  the  facts 
concerning  successes  and  failures  in  attempts 
to  introduce  game  and  other  wild  birds  in 
North  America  and  to  establish  native  species 
outside  their  usual  ranges.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  individuals  and  organizations  con- 
templating future  acclimatization  attempts. 
Since  1900  the  task  of  inspecting  and  record- 
ing the  mammals  and  birds  coming  into 
United  States  ports  has  been  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  so  that  an 
accurate  inventory  of  all  wild  species  reach- 
ing our  shores  in  recent  years  is  available. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  known  what 
becomes  of  them  after  they  reach  the  dealers 
who  hold  the  licenses  for  their  importation. 
Doctor  Phillips  has  endeavored  to  summarize 
some  of  thig  information  and,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  records  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
the  files  of  sportsmen's  periodicals,  and  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  has  recorded  the 
history  of  wild-bird  introductions,  not  only 
of  game  birds,  such  as  tinamous,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  rails,  gallinules,  and  gallina- 
ceous birds,  but  also  of  the  many  smaller 
species — pigeons,  doves,  parrots,  and  song  and 
other  cage  birds.  A  particularly  valuable 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  the  list  of  references 
and  authorities  grouped  by  States  after  each 
species  treated. 

REPORT    OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS    AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION,  1927.     By  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son.    Pp.  17,  figs.  7.     May  1928. 
Records    the    progress    of    activities    at    the 
station    for    the    fiscal    year    ended    June    30, 
1927,    the    most   important   features    of   which 
are   the   production   of   Bermuda    onions,    egg- 


plants, peppers,  and  tomatoes  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  shipment  to  the  markets  of  New 
York,  and  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  carrots, 
Lima  beans,  yams,  and  papayas  for  local  con- 
sumption ;  the  introduction  and  distribution 
of  seeds  and  plants  of  economic  value ;  and 
the  results  of  cultural  experiments  with  sugar- 
cane varieties  and  with  cotton.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  station  livestock  and  meteoro- 
logical  data   are   appended. 

EFFECT  OF  TOPPING  ON  YIELD  OF  COFFEE  IN  PORTO 
RICO.  (Bulletin  32,  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.)  By  T.  B.  McClelland,  Horticul- 
turist.    1928. 

Discusses  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
coffee  crop  by  topping  the  trees  and  stresses 
the  advisability  of  taking  the  dimorphism  of 
the  branches  fully  into  account  in  pruning. 
Topping  is  said  to  facilitate  collection  of  the 
crop  and  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plantation,  but  is  not  recommended  for  gen- 
eral practice  in  Porto  Rico  because  the  ad- 
vantages gained  are  at  the  expense  of  yield. 
Some  form  of  pruning  is  considered  necessary 
if  the  productivity  of  the  tree  is  to  be  main- 
tained, however,  and  the  removal  of  weak 
suckers  and  those  tending  to  crowd  the  better 
ones  is  recommended. 

JOURNAL   OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.      Vol.   36, 

No.   5.     March  1,   1928.     il. 
Contexts : 

Chemical  composition  of  American-grown 
French  cider  apples  and  other  apples  of 
like  character.  (G-612.)  Joseph  S.  Cald- 
well. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  juices  of  some 
American  apples.  (G-613.)  Joseph  S. 
Caldwell. 

Bacterial  halo  spot  of  Kudzu  caused  by 
Bacterium  pu-erariae  Hedges.  (G— 606.) 
Florence  Hedges. 

Changes  produced  in  apples  by  the  use  of 
cleaning  and  oil-coating  processes. 
(Wash-10.)      J.  R.  Neller. 

Correlated  studies  in  oats  of  the  inheritance 
of  reaction  to  stem  rust  and  smuts  and 
of  other  differential  characters.  (Minn- 
61.)  H.  K.  Hayes,  Fred  Griffe,  F.  J. 
Stevenson,  and  A.  P.  Lunden. 

Variations  of  the  colloidal  material  in  typi- 
cal areas  of  the  Leonardtown  silt  loam 
soil.      (H-15.)      R.  S.   Holmes. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  development  of 
cotton  bolls  and  the  rate  of  formation  of 
Gossvpol  in  the  cottonseed.  (Okla— 11.) 
Willis  D.  Gallup. 

An  observed  case  of  "  spontaneous "  igni- 
tion in  stable  manure.  (E-3S.)  L.  H. 
James,  G.  L.  Bidwell,  and  R.  S.  McKin- 
ney. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Browne,  C.  A.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  A 
possible  correlation  of  eye  soreness  with 
vitamin  A  deficiency  among  the  Nez  Perces 
Indians.  Science,  vol.  67,  no.  1742,  pp.  510- 
511,  May  1928. 

Groggins,  P.  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils). 
Resins  from  chlorinated  cymene.  Ind.  and 
Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  20,  no.  6,  pp.  597-599, 
June  1928. 

Hann,  Raymond  M..  and  Jamieson,  G.  S. 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  Preparation  and 
properties  of  the  2-methyl-o-isopropyl  phenyl 
amides  of  some  higher  fatty  acids.  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  50,  no.  5,  pp.  1442- 
1443,  May  1928. 

Jarrell,  T.  D.,  and  Holman,  H.  P.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  Effectiveness  of  materials  used 
for  waterproofing  canvas  and  their  influence 
on  the  fabric.  Textile  World,  vol.  73,  no. 
20,  pp.  41-43,  May  192S. 

Jones,  D.  Breese,  Nelson,  E.  M.,  and  Murphy, 
J.  C.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Biological 
values  of  certain  types  of  sea  foods.  III. 
Vitamins  in  Clams.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem., 
vol.  20,  no.  6,  pp.  648-652,  June  1928. 

Trice.  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Some 
economic  aspects  of  dust  explosion  and  fire 
prevention.  Safety  Engineering,  vol.  35,  no. 
5,  pp.  179-183.  May  1928. 

Wherry.  E.  T.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
crystallography  and  optical  properties  of 
/3-lactose.     J.   Washington  Academy  of   Sci- 


ence, vol.  18,  no.  11,  pp.  302-304,  June 
1928. 

Blake,  D.  H.  (Entomology).  Notes  on  some 
West  Indian  Chrysomelidae.  Bulletin  of  the 
Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  vol.  23,  no. 
2,  pp.  93-98,  3  fies.,  April  1928. 

Chapin,  E.  A.  (Entomology).  The  North 
American  species  of  Holotrochus  Erichson 
(Coleoptera:  Staphylinidae),  with  descrip- 
tions of  two  new  species.  Proceedings  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Washington, 
vol.  30,  no.  4,  pp.   65-67,  April  1928. 

Chittenden,  F.  H.  (Entomology).  An  injuri- 
ous Chinese  nut  curculio  (Coleoptera:  Cur- 
culionidae).  Proceedings  of  the  Entomolog- 
ical Societv  of  Washington,  vol.  30,  no.  4, 
pp.   69-70.      April   1928. 

Heinrich,  Carl  (Entomology).  New  pine 
moths  from  Japan.  Proceedings  of  the  En- 
tomological Societv  of  Washington,  vol.  30, 
no.  4.  pp.  61-63,  pi.  3,  April  1928. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  Entomology, 
United  States,  Bureau  of.  The  Americana 
Annual  1928,  pp.  272-276. 

White.  G.  F.  (Entomology).  Potato  beetle 
septicemia,  with  the  proposal  of  a  new 
species  of  Bacterium.  Proceedings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  vol. 
30,   no.   4,   pp.   71-72.      April   1928. 

Trullinger,  R.  W.  (Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions). The  agricultural  engineering  pro- 
grams at  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Agricultural  Engineering,  vol.  9, 
no.  5,  pp.  139-142,  illus.     Mav  1928. 

Barger,  W.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Washing 
oranges  in  soda  solution  arrests  decay. 
Citrus  News,  vol.  4,  no.  5,  pp.  3— i,  May 
1928. 


Beattie,  J.  H.,  and  Jackson,  A.  M.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Processing  peanut  butter  to  pre- 
vent separation.  Peanut  Journal,  vol.  7, 
no.  8,  pp.  13-15,  June  1928. 
McCulloch,  Lucia  (Plant  Industry).  Bacter- 
ium maculicola  (McC.)  nom.  emend,  syn. 
Bacterium  maculicolum.  Phytopathology, 
vol.   18,  p.  460,   May  1928. 

(Plant   Industry).     Bacterium   stizolo- 

bii     (Wolf)     comb.    nov.    syn.    Aplanobacter 
strzolobii.     Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  p.   460, 
May  1928. 
Meinecke.   E.   P.    (Plant  Industry).     A  report 
upon    the   effect   of   excessive   tourist   travel 
on  the  California  Redwood  parks.     California 
Department   of  Natural   Resources,   Division 
of  Parks.     20  p.     1928. 
Skeels.  H.  C.    (Plant  Industry).     Range  in  iris 
prices — 1927.         Bulletin       American       Iris 
Society,  vol.   27,  pp.   52-55.  April  1928. 
In    the    revised    administrative    regulations, 
greater    responsibility    is    placed    upon    bureau 
cJii-efs  for  approving  -material  for  outside  pub- 
lication.      (See    sec.    6U}.)       These    regulations 
provide  tlvat  one  copy  of  each  article  or.  written 
address  bearing   upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication   or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation  for  reference  and  filing.     Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address   outside  the  department,  should  be 
furnished    by    the    bureau    concerned    to    The 
Official   Record    for    entry   -under   this    heading 
in  The  Record.     One  copy  of  each   written  ad- 
dress sh-ould  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation,  whetlier    the   address    is   destined   for 
outside    publication    or    not. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  pnblica- 
tions  for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  -writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  the  stations  are  located  in 
the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  entry 
below. 

An  epidemiological  study  of  blackhead  in  tur- 
keys.    L.  F.  Rettger  and  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick. 
(Connecticut   Storrs   Sta.   Bui.   14S,  p.   285- 
313,  4  figs.     Dec,  1927.)      Storrs. 
Report    of    the    director    for    the    vear    ending 
June  30,   1927.     W.   L.   Slate  et  al.      (Con- 
necticut   Storrs    Sta.    Bui.    149,   p.    317-340, 
5  figs.     Mar..  1928.)     Storrs. 
A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  efficiency  and 
design    of  farm    septic   tanks.      E.    W.    Leh- 
mann,   R.    C.   Kelleher.   and  A.   M.   Buswell. 
(Illinois   Sta.   Bui.    304,   p.   297-339,   25  figs. 
Apr.,   1928.)      Urbana. 
Experiments  in  crossing  varieties  as  a  means 
of  improving  productiveness  in  corn.     L.  H. 
Smith    and    A.    M.    Brunson.       (Illinois    Sta. 
Bui.  306.  p.  373-386.     May,  192S.)     Urbana. 
The   energy  basis   of  measuring  milk  yield   in 
dairy   cows.      W.   L.    Gaines.      (Illinois   Sta. 
Bui.    308,   p.   401-43S,   9   figs.      May,    192S.) 
Urbana. 
A   study   of   the  proteolytic   action   of  specific 
organisms  and  groups  of  organisms  in  butter 
made  from  graded  cream.     G.  Spitzer  et  al. 
(Indiana  Sta.  Bui.   319,  36  p.,  1  fig.     Dec, 
1927.)      La  Fayette. 
Does  tile  drainage  pay?    A.  G.  McCall.     (Mary- 
land  Sta.   Bui.   295,   p.   53-65,    1  fig.      Feb., 
1928.)      College  Park. 
The    effect    of   sulphur    on    soils    and    on    crop 
yields.      R.    R.    McKibbin.       (Marvland    Sta. 
Bui.    296.    p.    65-116,    8   figs.      Jan.     1928.) 
College  Park. 
The   principal    bulb   pests   in   Michigan.      E.    I. 
McDaniel.      (Michigan    Sta.    Spec   Bui.   173, 
23  p.,  12  figs.     Apr.,  1928.)      East  Lansing. 
Investigations   on  winter  wheats   in   Michigan. 
E.    E.    Down   et    al.      (Michigan    Sta.    Tech. 
Bui.   88,   35  p.,   8  figs.     Apr.,   1928.)      East 
Lansing. 
Sixty-fifth   annual  report  of  the   Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  S'tate 
of    Michigan    and    the    thirty-eighth     [i.    e. 
thirty-ninth]    annual    report 'of   the    experi- 
ment station  from  July  1.  1925.  to  June  30, 
1926.      H.    H.    Hailadav    and    R.    S.    Shaw. 
320   p..    20   figs.      1927.'    East   Lansing. 
A  critical  study  of  periodical  reading  in  farm 
homes.     G.  Fernandes.     (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui. 
176,  16  p.     May.  1928.)      Stillwater. 
Studies  on  toxicitv  of  fluorine  compounds.     S. 
Marcovitch.      (Tennessee   Sta.   Bui.    139,  48 
p.,    10    figs.      Mar..    1928.)       Knoxville. 
Peanuts    in    Texas.      G.    T.    McNess.       (Texas 
Sta.    Bui.    381.   23    p.,   7  figs.     May,    1928.) 
College  Station. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Le  Barbier,  Louis.  Le  Maroc  agricole.  Paris, 
Librairie  universitaire,  1927. 

SOILS 

Ramann.  Emil.  The  evolution  and  classifica- 
tion of  soils.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Heffer, 
1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

Cox,  E.  H.  M.,  and  Taylor,  G.  C.  Primulas, 
for  garden  and  greenhouse.  London,  Du- 
lau,  1928. 

CROP   PLANTS 

Mees,  Robert.  La  culture  du  coton  au  Congo 
Beige.  Bruxelles,  Imprimerie  industrielle 
et  financiere,  1919. 

Prinsen  Geerligs,  H.  C.  Rietsuiker,  deel  2. 
[n.  p.,  191-.] 

FAMILY,    CHILDREN 

Messer,  M.  B.  The  family  in  the  making. 
New  York,  Putnam,  1928. 

Winters,  J.  C.  Nutrition  and  hygiene  of  the 
nursery  school  child.  Austin,  University 
of  Texas,  Bureau  of  nutrition  and  health 
education,   Division  of  extension,   1928. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Home  economics  conference,  Chicago,  1927. 
Report.     Chicago    [1927?] 


Robb,  J.  P.  Patent  essentials.  New  ed. 
New   York,   Funk  &  Wagnalls,   1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Exmouth,  C.  E.  Pellew,  7th  viscount.  Dyes 
and  dyeing.     New  York.  McBride,  1928. 

Institute  of  chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Jubilee  celebration.  Cambridge, 
Eng.,    Heffer,    1928. 


Janet,  Charles.  Constitution  orthobiontique 
des  etres  vivants.  pt.  1.  Beauvais,  Du- 
montier,  1925. 

BIRD    CONSERVATION 

Scudder,  B.  A.  Conservation  of  our  wild 
birds.  Boston,  Massachusetts  fish  and 
game  protective  association,   1916. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Carpenter,  G.  H.  The  biology  of  insects. 
London,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Burtt-Davy,  Joseph,  and  Chalk,  L.  The  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  herbarium  and 
timber  specimens.  Oxford,  Imperial  for- 
estry institute,   1927. 

Conard,  A.  Sur  la  structure  et  1'origine  des 
noyaux  polymorphes  et  fragmented  de  la 
tige  de  "  Tradescantia  virginica  "  L. 
Bruxelles,  M.  Hayes,  1928.  Extrait  des 
Memoims  publies  par  1'Academie  royale  de 
Belgique  (Classe  des  sciences).  Collection 
in  8°.     v.  9. 

Herter,  Wilhelm.  Index  familiarum  plantarum 
Montevidcnsis.  Montevideo,  Asociacion 
rural  del  Uruguay,  1927. 

McCubbin,  W.  A.  Fungi  and  human  affairs. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  com- 
pany.  1924. 

ECONOMICS 

Challis,  Philip.  Mexico  ;  facts  versus  propa- 
ganda.    London.  P.  Ripley,  1927. 

Miller,  E.  E.  Town  and  country.  Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  press, 
1928. 

Young,  A.  A.  Economic  problems  new  and 
old.      Boston,   Houghton,   Mifflin,   1927. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Harshberger.  J.  W.  The  life  and  work  of 
John    W.    Harshberger.      Philadelphia,    1928. 


PAPER  MULCH  INCREASES  YIELDS 

Paper  of  the  type  used  as  mulch  in 
pineapple  production  in  Hawaii  has  been 
found  to  be  applicable  also  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  crop  plants  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  says  Dr.  L.  H.  Flint,  physiologist 
of  the   department,    who   recently   com- 


pleted four  years  of  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  using  paper  for  mulch  and  the 
effect  of  such  mulch  upon  plant  growth. 
With  corn,  beets,  carrots,  green  beans, 
squashes,  and  other  garden  crops  the  use 
of  the  paper  mulch  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  plant  growth  and  an 
increase  in  yield  which  in  many  instances 
was  as  much  as  one  and  one-half  to  three 
times  greater  in  comparison  with  un- 
mulched  plantings.  In  plot  tests  made 
thus  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
weed  between  rows  where  the  paper  was 
used,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  culti- 
vate. With  certain  crops  other  advan- 
tages of  the  paper  mulching  were  in- 
crease in  germination,  with  resultant 
greater  yields,  marked  hastening  to  ma- 
turity, and  a  superior  crop  product  in 
points  of  size,  quality,  and  cleanliness. 
The  type  of  paper  used  in  the  trials — 
heavy,  asphalt-saturated,  and  coated 
thermogen — was  especially  designed  to 
withstand  the  weathering  during  the 
three  to  five  years'  duration  of  the  pine- 
apple plantation.  It  may  be  that  a  less 
durable  and  cheaper  paper  may  be  as 
satisfactory  for  shorter  periods  of  use. 
Various  mulching  papers  are  being 
studied  by  the  department  at  the  Arling- 
ton (Va.)  Experiment  Farm  and  else- 
where to  find  one  or  more  that  will  be 
cheap  and  satisfactory  under  a  variety  of 
soil  and  seasonal  conditions. 


PULLETS  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  FIREWORKS 

"  Devil  chasers  "  were  convicted  of  the 
mysterious  deaths  of  a  dozen  pullets  on 
a  Virginia  farm  shortly  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  last  year,  when  pathologists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  a  laboratory  examination 
of  one  of  the  dead  birds.  Fireworks, 
tiherefore,  are  now  listed  among  the 
numerous  causes  of  poultry  losses 
against  which  the  department  urges  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Phosphorus  poi- 
soning was  suspected  when  the  exami- 
nation of  the  laboratory  specimen  dis- 
closed a  smoky  vapor  pouring  out  from 
among  the  contents  of  the  gizzard.  The 
odor  of  phosphorus  was  very  evident 
and  in  a  dark  room  the  escaping  vapor 
was  luminous.  Subsequent  "  detective  " 
work  revealed  the  fact  that  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  farmer's  children  had  ex- 
ploded a  number  of  "  devil  chasers  "  in 
the  driveway  where  the  pullets  were 
in  the  habit  of  picking  up  sharp  gravel. 
The  "  devil  chasers  "  were  flat  brownish 
cakes  about  the  size  of  a  25-cent  piece 
and  contained  phosphorus.  The  unex- 
ploded  fragments  of  the  fireworks  were 
probably  swallowed  by  the  pullets  in  the 
course  of  several  days  after  the  children's 
celebration.  The  poisoning  action  was 
delayed  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the 
phosphorus  was  mixed  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance that  was  not  readily  soluble. 
Veterinarians,  says  the  department, 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  find- 
ings in  this  case  when  called  upon  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  death  of 
poultry  in  cases  suggestive  of  poisoning, 
particularly  just  after  Independence  Day 
celebration. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    saye 
where  we  can. 


GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATION  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

I  hope  this  story  correctly  typifies  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  toward 
their  Budget  system. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  the  Federal  service, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  all 
in  its  ranks.  I  would  we  could  have  its 
initials  "  F.  S."  copyrighted  so  we  might 
pridefully  wear  them.  They  would  properly 
stand  for  "  Faithful  service  "  and  "  Fighting 
service,"  as  well  as  for  "  Federal  service." 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  part  in  the  stately 
operations  of  the  biggest  and  best  business  in 
the  world.  There  is  an  attraction  to  and  a 
satisfaction  in  the  national  service  that 
nothing  else  quite  possesses.  And  no  matter 
how  humble  the  role  we  play,  it  is  not  so 
much  what  we  do  as  how  we  do  what  we  do. 
People  in  the  Federal  service  should  be  given 
an  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work, 
and  should  have  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  the  positions  the  quality  of  their 
service  merits.  Of  all  employers  in  the 
world  the  United  States  Government  should 
be  the  last  to  fail  to  properly  pay  for  service 
rendered  and  the  last  to  fail  to  recognize 
diligence,  loyalty,  and  ability.  Assured  of  that 
recognition  we  can  look  for  greater  triumphs 
in  the  field  of  Federal  efficiency,  for  we  are 
workers  all  in  the  interest  of  our  dear  country, 
proud  of  the  privilege  of  service,  and  alive 
to  the  dignity  and  joy  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  preparation  for  this  meeting 
has  been  brightened  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  of  elation  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  during  these  stirring  days  of  national 
rehabilitation.  It  has  been  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  labor  under  your  farsighted  leader- 
ship, with  the  loyal,  faithful  people  in  the 
service.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  of  the  Fed- 
eral service  have  fought  to  carry  out  the  wise 
policies  you  have  defined.  There  have  been 
trials,  but  there  have  been  compensations ; 
there  have  been  mistakes,  but  there  h;>s  been 
real  achievement.  I  think  we  have  all  found 
joy  in  service.     *     *     * 


COOPERATION  INSTITUTE 

TO  MEET  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

eral  farm  organizations  and  most  of  the 
cooperative  associations  in  the  United 
States.  Organized  four  years  ago,  it  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  shifting  its  ses- 
sions each  year  to  a  different  section  of 
the  country.  Its  first  session  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia ;  its  second  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paid ;  and 
its  third  at  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago. 

The  institute  conducts  both  classes  and 
general  conferences,  and  its  sessions  are 
attended  each  year  by  several  hundred 
leaders  of  cooperative  associations,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  educators  dealing  with 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  research 
workers  in  that  field  of  economics.  At- 
tendance has  been  very  liberal  from 
Canada,  and  usually  from  six  to  a  dozen 
foreign  countries  have  had  represen- 
tatives in  attendance. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  co- 
operative study  of  logs  in  the  process 
of  becoming  lumber,  to  be  made  by  the 
forest  products  laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  local 
timber  operators  in  the  Appalachians. 
In  this  study  logs  will  be  followed  from 
the  time  they  are  felled  until  the  lumber 
is  finally  graded,  with  the  object  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  defect  and  cull 
caused  by  insects  and  diseases 
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LONGHORN  CATTLE  AND  BUFFALO  ROAM  TOGETHER  AGAIN 

Wichita  National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve  in  Southwestern  Oklahoma  Offers  an  Opportunity 
to  View  These  Historic  Animals  in  Their  Original  Setting 


To  motorists  from  the  Western  States, 
particularly  those  from  the  Southwest 
where  the'  longhorn  cattle  ranged,  and 
from  the  northern  range  States  to  which 
they  were  driven  over  "  the  long  trail," 
a  visit  to  the  Wichita  National  Forest 
and  Game  Preserve  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  might  be  of  interest.  A  small 
herd  of  longhorn  survivors  was  estab- 
lished last  year  on  the  forest  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  herd  of  200  to  300  of  these 
animals  designed  as  a  memorial  to  the 
part  the  longhorns  played  in  the  life 
of  the  early  West.  The  area  is  readily 
accessible  from  either  the  Ozark  Trail 
or  the  Meridian  Highway. 

Also  at  the  preserve  is  one  of  the 
representative  herds  of  the  American 
bison  or  buffalo,  which  for  years  com- 
peted with  the  longhorns  for.  the  grasses 
of  the  prairies.  Since  1906  a  herd  of 
12  buffalo,  contributed  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  has  multiplied  in  the 
S.OOO-acre  fenced  buffalo  range  under 
natural  conditions  favorable  to  the  buf- 
falo, and  the  herd  limit  of  200  has  been 
reached,    necessitating    disposal    of    sur- 


FARM-M0RTGAGE  STUDY  PUSHED 

In  an  effort  to  complete  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  special  study  of  farm- 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Fi- 
nance has  employed  a  score  of  temporary 
clerks  for  work  in  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Finance.  No  estimate  of  the 
total  farm-mortgage  debt  for  a  later  date 
than  1920  is  now  available.  The  study, 
it  is  hoped,  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  bringing  up  to  date  the  esti- 
mate of  total  farm-mortgage  debt,  both 
for  owner-operated  and  tenant-operated 
farms.  The  data  will  also  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  estimates  of  total  interest  pay- 
ments made  annually  by  farmers,  which 
is  one  of  the  factors  needed  in  ascertain- 
ing the  annual  net  income  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  expected  the  new  data 
collected  on  the  subject  can  be  made 
available  in  summarized  form  by  the  end 
of  the  present  summer. 


Official  grades  for  eggs,  strawberries, 
bunched  carrots,  radishes,  celery,  beets, 
turnips,  and  asparagus  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Commissioner  A.  W.  Gilbert 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Printed  information  in 
regard  to  these  grades  may  be  obtained 
from  the  commissioner,  136  State  House, 
Boston. 


plus  animals.  Elk,  Virginia  or  white- 
tailed  deer,  antelope,  and  wild  turkeys 
have  also  been  established. 

A  description  of  the  national  forest 
and  game  preserve,  published  by  the  de- 
partment, gives  details  as  to  the  recrea- 
tional and  economic  possibilities  of  this 
61,480-acre  forest  which  is  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  area  is  rich 
in  historic  interest.  It  was  the  scene  of 
many  campaigns  by  Generals  Sheridan, 
McClellan,  and  Scott  against  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indians  in  the 
fifties.  It  was  later  part  of  the  old  In- 
dian Territory  until  that  was  thrown 
open  to  settlement  in  1901. 

Six  successful  forest  plantings  are  es- 
tablished and  more  are  contemplated. 
Native  juniper,  osage  orange,  black  and 
honey  locust,  black  walnut,  and  mulberry 
are  represented  in  the  plantings.  Graz- 
ing is  an  essential  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  the  region  and  in  the  national 
forest  is  handled  by  means  of  permits 
issued  by  the  service.  President  Roose- 
velt proclaimed  the  tract  a  national 
game  preserve  in  1905. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
American  Railway  Express  Co.  provid- 
ing for  the  inspection  of  cars  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  New  York  City  and  at 
other  markets  where  the  bureau  main- 
tains an  inspection  service.  Under  the 
agreement  it  is  optional  with  the  express 
company  where  it  will  use  the  service. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN 

PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

1905.  Then  about  1911  the  cyanamide 
process  began  appreciably  to  outstrip 
the  arc  process.  Limitations  of  this  proc- 
ess, however,  militate  strongly  against 
the  possibility  of  its  ever  achieving  a 
large  enough  tonnage  or  a  low  enough 
cost  to  justify  it  in  attempting  to  wrest 
price  control  from  the  Chilean  producers. 

"  Significant  developments,  however. 
followed  progress  in  a  group  of  processes 
designated  as  the  direct  synthetic  method 
of  ammonia  production.  These  processes 
consist  in  passing  a  mixture  of  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen 
over  a  so-called  catalyst ;  that  is.  a  sub- 
stance remaining  itself  essentially  un- 
changed but  causing  these  two  gases  to 
react  chemically  so  as  to  form  ammonia. 

"Although  the  nitrogen  interests  us  pri- 
marily, the  hydrogen  is  by  far  the  more 
expensive  constituent  in  the  mixture. 
Hence  the  production  of  synthetic  ammo- 
nia by  plants  operating  commercially  on 
hydroelectric  hydrogen  still  encounters 
limitations  with  regard  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  cheap  electric  energy,  although  a 
number  of  plants  enjoying  favorable 
power  conditions  can  operate  profitably. 

li  Fortunately  we  have  other  methods 
far  less  sharply  limited  in  their  possi- 
bilities. New  technical  developments 
have  opened  practically  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  as  regards  avail- 
ability of  energy  and  raw  material. 
Most  of  these  new  methods  extract  hy- 
drogen from  water  by  combining  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  with  some  other 
element. 

"  Our  own  war-time  attempt  at  build- 
ing a  direct  synthetic  ammonia  plant, 
namely  plant  No.  1  at  Muscle  Shoals. 
was  based  on  this  process.    The  synthetic 


ammonia  plant  of  the  Atmospheric  Ni- 
trogen Corporation,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Muscle 
Shoals  plant  No.  1.  The  Syracuse  plant 
began  after  the  war  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  development  furnished  at 
Muscle  Shoals  with  an  initial  rated  plant 
capacity  of  about  15  tons  of  nitrogen  a 
day,  or  about  half  that  of  nitrate  plant 
No.  1.  It  has  been  steadily  developed, 
and  its  output  is  now  several-fold 
greater  than  it  was  originally. 

"  The  nitrogen  problem  has  come  to 
revolve  about  fuel  in  general,  and  coal 
in  particular.  As  this  raw  material  is 
abundant  and  widely  distributed,  a 
broadly  competitive  nitrogen  fixation  in- 
dustry will  almost  inevitably  develop. 
This  industry,  from  its  scope  and  relative 
absence  of  limitations  on  its  raw  ma- 
terials— air,  water,  and  coal — must  of 
necessity  supersede  Chilean  sources  as 
the  arbiter  of  price  levels  in  the  world 
market  for   nitrogen. 

"  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
Chilean  production  will  cease  or  even 
sink  to  insignificant  proportions.  It 
may,  in  fact,  actually  increase,  but  the 
significant  point  is  that  it  will  have  to 
follow  and  adjust  itself  to  the  world 
price  level  established  by  the  attainable 
costs  in  synthetic  production,  instead  of 
being  able  itself  to  determine  this  level 
solely  with  respect  to  existing  Chilean 
deposits,  traditional  methods  of  opera- 
tion, local  labor  costs,  and  the  Chilean 
Government's  necessity  for  revenue.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  impending  shadow 
of  competition  has  forced  new  improve- 
ments and  economies  in  the  Chilean  in- 
dustry. Under  continual  stimulus  of  this 
kind  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  fur- 
ther progress  will  enable  the  Chilean  in- 
dustry to  readjust  itself  to  the  steadily 
lowering  cost  of  nitrogen  fixation." 


Fertilizers,  seeds,  spray  materials, 
feeds,  lime,  twine,  and  feeder  cattle  are 
some  of  the  commodities  handled  for 
farmers  by  the  Adams  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Cooperative  Association  (Inc.), 
Gettysburg.  Pa.  The  organization  has 
an  office  and  warehouse  at  Gettysburg 
and  a  manager  in  charge.  Most  of  the 
purchases  for  farmers  are  distributed 
from  the  car  door  at  eight  county  dis- 
tributing stations.  The  association, 
which  has  operated  for  two  years, 
finances  purchases  and  sells  goods  for 
cash.  Its  sales  for  the  first  year 
amounted  to  S112.000. 


The  information  office  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois received  from  niinois  farmers  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  re- 
quests for  20  per  cent  more  publications 
and  information  than  was  asked  for  in 
the  same  three  months  of  1927.  The 
office  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
heavy  demand  for  information  as  an  in- 
dication that  Illinois  farmers  were 
thinking  of  doing  an  unprecedented 
spring  housecleaning  of  old  ideas  and 
methods. 


Preventable  factors  that  lower  the 
milling  value  of  wheat  cost  American 
wheat  growers  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Four  of  these  factors — smut,  dockage, 
foreign  material  other  than  dockage,  and 
garlic — have  been  increasingly  prevalent 
in  the  last  eight  years. 
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WOODS  SAYS  FARMER 
NEEDS  CHEAP  POWER 


Tells  Agricultural  Engineers  Their  Work 

Is  Vital — Warburton  Talks  of 

Extension  Helps 

The  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  with  a  membership  of  about 
seven  hundred  governmental,  college,  and 
commercial  people  interested  in  engineer- 
ing as  applied  to  agriculture,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  June  19- 
22.  This  department  was  represented  on 
the  program  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  di- 
rector of  scientific  work ;  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  director  of  extension ;  and  F.  O. 
Barrel,  C.  E.  Ramser,  and  J.  C.  Marr, 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
S.  H.  McCrory,  chief  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  engineering,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  arranged  for  the  meeting. 
Director  Woods  addressed  the  society  on 
Thursday  the  21st  and  Director  War- 
burton  on  Wednesday  the  20th.  William 
Butterworth,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  also  delivered  ad- 
dresses on  Thursday. 

Director  Woods  said  in  his  address 
that  the  costs  of  power  for  general  agri- 
cultural use  are  now  too  high,  for  vari- 
ous reasons  that  can  be  determined  by 
competent  engineers,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  engineers  connected  with  public 
agencies  to  point  out  the  way  for  the 
more  economical  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  power.  On  other  fea- 
tures of  the  general  subject  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  he  said : 

"  The  charter  of  engineering  education 
in  the  United  States  was  the  land  grant 
act  of  1862.  The  words  '  mechanic  arts ' 
contained  in  that  act  were  intended  to 
refer  to  engineering  as  we  now  under- 
stand that  term  as  applied  to  the  indus- 
tries and  to  rural  life.  Effective  pro- 
grams of  work  in  these  fields  were  devel- 
oped earlier  with  land-grant  colleges 
than  were  the  programs  in  agriculture, 
and  consequently  the  engineering  college 
curriculum  has  been  more  effectively 
worked  out  and  its  results  more  effec- 
tively measured  than  those  in  other 
fields.  The  recent  survey  of  engineering 
education  has,  I  think,  definitely  estab- 
lished this  fact. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  college  program 
in  this  field  will  not  be  greatly  changed 
as  to  the  main  body  of  work.  Real  grad- 
uate study  will  doubtless  be  given  more 
attention  as  the  needs  require,  at  least 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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MILLION  SAVED  IN  DISCOUNTS 

Though  they  may  seem  small  in  many 
individual  cases,  discounts  received  by 
the  Government  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  its  obligations  may  mount  up  to  strik- 
ing totals  for  the  entire  body  of  Govern- 
ment purchases.  The  importance  of 
these  prompt-payment  discounts  when 
considered  in  the  aggregate  is  shown  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  a  recent  memorandum.  The 
director  says  that  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1928  slightly 
more  than  $1,000,000  was  saved  by  the 
Government  by  making  payments 
promptly.  The  War  Department  leads 
the  list  of  the  executive  departments  in 
the  amount  of  discounts  received,  and 
the  Navy  Department  is  second.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  total 
of  more  than  $25,000,  is  seventh  in  the 
list.  Forest  Service  discounts  approxi- 
mated $11,000,  second  place  going  to  the* 
Bureau  of  Entomology  with  nearly 
$5,000. 


THIRTY-NINE  STATES 

REPRESENTED  IN  CAM? 


Club    Juniors    Selected    from    Nation's 

620,000    Roll    Spend    Busy    and 

Profitable  Days  in  Capital 

The  second  national  4-H  club  camp 
on  the  grounds  of  the  department  in 
Washington,  which  came  to  a  close  yes- 
terday, was  attended  by  148  boys  and 
girls  and  their  State  club  leaders. 
Thirty-nine   States   were   represented. 

The  camp  opened  formally  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  June  21,  with  exercises 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  National 
Museum.  C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of 
extension  work,  and  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
welcomed  the  delegates,  after  which 
W.  M.  Gilbert,  administrative  secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  described  the 
work  of  his  organization. 

Other  events  in  the  week's  program 
were  addresses  by  J.  J.  Tigert,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ;  E.  V.  Wilcox, 
journalist,  formerly  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  depart- 
ment; Major  General  John  A.  Lejeune, 
commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  Secretary  James  J.  Davis,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor;  E.  E.  Slosson, 
director  of  science  service;  William  Tyler 
Page,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


ECONOMISTS  STUDYING 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 


E.  A.  E.  and  Many  States  Cooperating 

in  Extensive  Research  Program 

in  Farm  Production 

An  extensive  farm-management  re- 
search program,  including  a  nation-wide 
study  of  the  apple  situation,  combine 
harvesters  in  wheat  areas,  feeder  cattle 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  systems  of  farming  in 
Southern  States,  alternative  crops  in 
corn-borer  regions,  and  an  economic  sur- 
vey of  agriculture  in  irrigation  areas,  to 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  State 
agricultural  colleges,  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  nation-wide  apple  study  was  be- 
gun more  than  a  year  ago  in  coopera- 
tion with  25  States,  information  being 
obtained  on  the  number  of  apple  trees 
of  different  ages  and  varieties  in  each 
important  State,  the  relative  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  the  last  five  years 
for  apples  of  a  number  of  varieties  and 
grades,  and  in  the  more  important  apple- 
producing  States  to  determine  more  defi- 
nitely the  place  which  orcharding  should 
occupy  in  their  agriculture. 

M.  R.  Cooper,  an  economist  of  the 
bureau's  farm-management  organiza- 
tion, is  now  visiting  some  of  the  western 
agricultural  colleges  which  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  apple  survey,  and  also  will 
arrange  for  cooperation  with  Southeast- 
ern States  in  a  similar  study  of  the 
strawberry  situation.  This  study  will 
be  made  to  determine  to  what  extent 
improvements  in  marketing  methods  and 
practices  would  increase  returns  per 
grower  and  to  learn  what  adjustments 
in  production  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  market  outlook. 

In  a  study  of  the  combiiie-harvester 
in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  in  which 
the  State  colleges  of  those  States  will 
participate,  L.  A.  Reynoldson,  an  associ- 
ate economist,  will  cover  the  farm-man- 
agement phases  for  the  bureau.  This 
will  be  made  a  continuation  of  the  studies 
of  the  use  of  the  combine-harvester  which 
were  begun  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains 
in  1926.  Under  the  direction  of  R.  S. 
Kifer,  an  economist  of  the  bureau,  a 
study  of  the  management  of  apiaries 
in  Western  States  is  being  made  with 
the  object  of  developing  economical  meth- 
ods of  managing  apiaries  of  different 
sizes  under  different  conditions. 

Expansion  of  the  outlook  work  of  the 
bureau  as  it  applies  to  feeder  cattle  in 
the  Corn  Belt  will  be  undertaken.    R.  D. 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Appropriations  Made  by  Congress  for  Work  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Fiscal  Year  1929 


Funds  carried  in  the  1929  agricultural 
appropriation  act  (Public  No.  392.  Seventieth 
Congress),  which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent" May  16,  will  become  available  for  the 
work  of  the  department  July  1.  The  act 
carries  a  total  of  $139,138,793.88.  Adding 
to  this  the  amounts  carried  in  certain  special 
appropriations,  the  grand  total  of  funds  avail- 
able for  work  to  be  conducted  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  department  during  the  fiscal 
year  1929  is  §155.059.968.43.  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  $148,765,549  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928.  or  an  increase  of  S6.294.419.43 
for  all  purposes.     This,  of  course,  is  exclusive 


of  the  amounts  which  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Welch- 
Smoot  Salary   Increase  Act. 

Exclusive  of  certain  appropriations  for  land 
purchases,  for  forest  roads  and  trails,  for 
roads  and  bridges  in  flood  areas,  for  fighting 
forest  fires,  and  for  other  special  purposes, 
the  actal  increase  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  "  working  funds  "  of  the  department  for 
1929  is  $5,344,875.43.  About  $1,818,000  of 
this  increase  will  be  available  for  research 
work  in  the  department  and  $480,000  is  for 
payment  to  the  State  experiment  stations 
under  the  Purnell  Act.  making  a  total  increase 
of   $2,298,000   for   research  work. 


The  appropriation  act  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation on  July  1.  1928.  of  a  new  unit  in  the 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  Control  Administration,  under  which 
will  be  consolidated  the  regulatory  and  con- 
trol activities  affecting  plants  and  plant  prod- 
ucts hitherto  conducted  by  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  This  new  arrangement  will  enable 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  devote  its  atten- 
tion   exclusively    to    research   work. 

The  funds  for  1929  are  summarized  by 
appropriation  groups  and  by  bureaus,  in  the 
following  tables  : 


Summary,  by  appropriation  groups,  comparing  appropriations  thus  far  provided  for  1929  with  funds  for  fiscal  year  1928 


Appropriations, 
1928 

Appropriations,  1929 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Appropriation  groups 

Apparent 

Eeappropri- 
ation 

Total  available 

1.  Regular  or  ordinaiy  activities  of  department-.. 

i  $49,  209,  299 
2, 165,  500 

9,  240. 000 
3.  770.  750 

$50.  740,  999.  88 
3,  375,  500.  00 

11,002,935.43 
3,430,000.00 

$313, 239. 12 

$51, 0-54,  239.  00 
3, 375,  500.  00 

11,002,935.43 
3, 430,  000.  00 

+  *  $1,  844.  940.  00 

+1,210,000.00 

3.  Colleges  and  stations  (payments  to  States  under  Hatch,  Adams,  Purnell,  Smith- 

+1,  762,  935.  43 

-340.  750.  00 

64,  385,  549 

68,  549,  435.  31 

313.  239. 12 

68, 862,  674.  43 

+4. 477, 125.  43 

5,  000.  000 
3  79,  350. 000 

-5,000.000.00 

6.  Eoad  funds: 

" 

78, 500.  000.  00 
5,197.294.00 
2.  500, 000.  00 

78,  .=00.  000.  00 
5,197.294.00 
2.;00.000.00 

-S80.  000.  00 

(b)  Special  road  and  bridge  funds  (Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Kentucky). 

+5, 197.C94.00 
+2,  ."00.  COO.  00 

79,  3S0,  000 

86,197,294.00 

86,197,294.00 

+6, 817,  294.  00 

148,  765,  549 

154,  746,  729.  31 

313,  239. 12 

155,059,968.43 

+  «  6, 294,  419.  43 

i  Includes  $1,622,560  in  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  and  $200,000  in  second  deficiencv  act,  1928;   also  $200,000  in  act  of  March  7,  1928  (for  pink  bohVorm  eradication). 

1  Excluding  reductions  of  $577,000  for  fighting  forest  fires,  $200,000  for  establishment  of  Bear  River  Bay  migratory-bird  refuse,  and  .^300,000  for  purchase  of  land  for 
national  arboretum  (total  $1,377,000),  and  including  $150,000  for  special  corn-borer  research  (authorized  to  be  used  from  810,000,000  appropriation  provided  by  act  of  February 
23,  1927,  for  eradication  or  control  of  European  corn  borer),  an  actual  increase  in  available  working  funds  for  ordinarv  department  activities  of  $3,371,940. 

» Includes  $1,850,000  in  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  forest  roads  and  trails. 

*  Including  $150,000  for  special  corn-borer  research  (as  per  note  above),  an  actual  available  increase  for  all  purposes  of  $6,444,419.43. 

Summary,  by  bureaus  and  offices,  comparing  appropriations  thus  far  provided  with  funds  for  fiscal  year  1928 


Appropria- 
tions, 1928 

Appropriations,  1929 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Bureaus  or  offices 

Apparent 

Reappropri- 
ation 

Total  available 

$1, 071,  366 
1, 115,  000 
84, 180 
3,  722,  206 
7,  532,  225 
2,  653,  733 

14, 167,  935 

546.  909 

3,931,325 

11,  452,  570 
1, 125,  005 
1,  769,  045 

1,  235,  020 
457,  170 

5,  098,  751 
127,244 

2,  663,  230 
135,000 

1,  389,  385 
5  337,  000 

$1,118,416.88 
1, 121,  500.  00 
90,  300.  00 
4,  216.  400.  00 
9,  215,  415.  43 
2,  771,  500.  00 
14,  253,  330.  00 
565,  165.  00 

4,  380,  436.  00 
12, 145,  105.  00 

1,  293.  613.  00 
1, 966,  658.  00 
1, 165,  500.  00 

440,  880.  00 

5,  625,  780.  00 
137,  281.  00 

2,  971,  050.  00 
135,  000.  00 

1, 470,  605.  00 
1  35,  000.  00 

$101,  463.  12 

$1,219,880.00 
1, 121,  500.  00 
90.  300.  00 
4,  216,  400.  00 
9,  215,  415.  43 
2,  771.  500.  00 
14,  415,  030.  00 
565,  165.00 

4,  415,  512.  00 
12,  145,  105.  00 

1,  293,  613.  00 
1,  969,  658.  00 

1,  177.  500.  00 
440,  880.  00 

5,  625,  780.  00 
137,  281.  00 

2,  971,  050.  00 
135,  000.  00 

1,  470,  605.  00 
*  35,  000.  00 

+$148. 514. 00 

+6,  500.  00 

+6.  120.00 

+494.  194.  00 

+1,  683.  190.  43 

+  117,767.00 

161,  709.  00 

+247,  C95.  00 

+18,  256.  00 

35,  070.  00 

+484.  187.  00 

Forest  Service  (exclusive  of  forest  roads  and  trails  and  special  receipt  funds) 

+  i  692,  535.  00 
+168,  60S.  00 

3,  000.  00 
12,  000.  00 

+200,  613.  00 

-  2  57,  520.  00 

-16.  290.  00 

+527,  029.  00 

+  10,  037.  00 

+307,  820.  00 

+81,  220.  00 

-302,  000.  00 

60,  614,  299 

65, 118,  935.  31 

313,  239.  12 

65,  432,  174.  43 

+4,817.875.43 

Special  fund  for  pink  bollworm  control 

5,  000,  000 

-5, 000,  000.  00 

Road  funds: 

71,  000,  000 
8,  3S0,  000 

71, 000,  000.  00 
7,  500,  000.  00 

5, 197,  294.  00 
2,  500,  000.  00 

71, 000,  000.  00 
7,  500,  000.  00 

5, 197,  294.  00 
2,  500,  000.  00 

-880, 000.  00 

Special  road  and  bridge  construction  in  flood  areas  (Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 

+5,  197,  294.  00 

+2,  500,  000.  00 

79,  380,  000 

86, 197,  294.  00 

86, 197,  294.  00 

+6, 817,  294,  00 

3,  771,  250 

3,  430,  500.  00 

3,  430,  500.  00 

-340,  750.  00 

148,  765,  549 

154,  746,  729.  31 

313,  239, 12 

155,  059,  968.  43 

+  i  6,  294,  419.  43 

See  footnotes  on  opposite  page. 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  increases  and  decreases  under  the 
various   bureaus,   by   projects,   are  as  follows : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY:  Increase  in  the 
item  for  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
$140,214  to  apply  on  settlement  of  rental  of 
the  Bieber  Building,  and  reduction  of  $700  by 
transfer  of  a  like  amount  to  the  Library  ap- 
propriation   for    the    purchase    of    newspapers. 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION:  Increases  of  $2,500 
for  the  radio  service ;  and  $4,000  for  the 
purchase  of  tabulating   cards   from   the   Public 

LIBRARY:  Increases  of  $1,200  ($700  of  which 
Is  transferred  from  "  Miscellaneous  expenses," 
Office  of  the  Secretary)  for  the  purchase  of 
newspapers ;  $3,720  for  two  additional  cata- 
loguers ;  and  $1,200  for  procuring  needed 
scientific  and   technical  books  and   periodicals. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS:  Increases  of 
$480,000  for  payments  to  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  under  the  Purnell  Act ;  $5,434 
to  cover  additional  services  in  connection 
with  experiment  station  administration;  and 
$8,760  for  building  construction  and  repairs 
at  the  Alaska  experiment  stations  of  the 
department.  An  authorization  making  $10  000 
of  the  total  appropriation  for  Alaska  stations 
immediately  available  for  the  erection  of 
buildings    was    also    included    in    the    act. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE:  Increases  of  $1,240,000 
in  the  Federal  allotment  to  States  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  $42,935.43  for  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
to  Hawaii,  of  which  sums  $000,000  for  the 
States  and  $20,000  for  Hawaii  are  provided 
by  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  22.  1928; 
$400  000  for  employment  of  county  agents  in 
flood-devastated  farm  areas,  of  which  $110,000 
was  made  immediately  available;  and  $5,000 
in  the  fund  for  seed-grain  loan  collections. 
A  decrease  of  $4,745  is  made  In  the  appro- 
priation   for    agricultural    exhibits    at    fairs. 

WEATHER  BUREAU:  Increases  of  $7,660  for  spe- 
cial meteorological  service  by  radio  for  the 
benefit  of  military  and  other  aviators;  $6,380 
for  salary  adjustments ;  $6,360  for  additional 
personnel;  $9,867  for  field"  station  rents,  re- 
pairs, and  equipment  ;  $7,000  each  for  the 
establishment  of  full  meteorological  stations 
at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Yakima.  Wash.  ;  and 
$73,500  for  extending  the  service  directly 
to  aid  civil  aviation  under  the  air  commerce 
act  of  1926. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY:  Increases  of 
$14,000  for  stockyards  supervision  over  live- 
stock to  prevent  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases ;  $4,185  for  sheep  scabies  eradica- 
tion work,  principally  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Kentucky ;  $7,500  for  turkey-pro- 
duction investigations  at  the  United  States 
Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at  Miles 
City,  Mont.  ;  $5,000  for  poultry  nutrition 
studies  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  In  cooperation  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  $10,200  for  incu- 
bator investigations ;  $5,000  for  Increased  fa- 
cilities at  the  Glendale  (Ariz.)  poultry  sta- 
tion ;  $25,000  for  abattoir  and  other  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  the  meat-investiga- 
tion project  ;  $20,830  for  equipment  required 
for  beef-cattle  investigations  at  Beltsville ; 
$30,000  for  installation  of  a  new  water-pip- 
ing system  at  the  Range  Livestock  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Miles  City,  Mont.;  $15,000 
for  fundamental  researches  on  miscellaneous 
animal  parasites  in  the  South  and  $21,000 
fnr  similar  studies  as  affecting  other  regions ; 
$7,500  for  miscellaneous  pathological  investi- 
gations; $4  000  for  the  investigation  of  para- 
sitic protozoa  affecting  livestock :  $5,000  for 
a  survey  of  the  loco  weed  in  the  Southwest, 
with  a  view  to  eradication  or  control  ; 
$50,000  for  cattle  grub  area  control  tests  and 
demonstrations  ;  $20,000  for  investigation  of 
anaplasmosis  affecting  cattle;  $50  000  for  ex- 
tending the  meat-inspection  service  to  addi- 
tional plants;  $10,000  for  the  inspection  of 
imported  sausage  casings  ;  $10,070  to  replace  a 
bridge  at  the  New  Iberia  exneriment  station  at 
Jennerefte.  La.;  and  $199,680  to  provide  for 
adjustments  in  the  compensation  of  field  vet- 
erinarians. Decreases  include  $256,870  in  the 
appropriation  for  tuberculosis  eradication,  and 
$10000  in  the  item  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  packers  and  stoekvards  act.  Of  the  total 
appropriation  of  $4,621,130  for  payment  of 
indemnifies  on  account  of  the  condemnation 
of  tuberculous  cattle,  $623,000  was  made  im- 
mediately available. 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY:  Increases  of 
$8,746  for  dairy-cattle  breeding  and  herd-im- 
provement investigations ;  $2,400  for  studies 
of  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  produc- 
tion problems ;  $1,860  for  investigating  the 
bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk  ;  $6,260 
for  investigations  relating  to  the  nutrition  of 
dairy  cows  ;  $7,600  for  the  construction  of  a 
manure  pit  at  the  dairy  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  ;  and  $1,390  for  repairs  to  buildings  and 
equipment  at  the  Huntley,  Mont.,  dairy 
station. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY:  Increases  of 
$6,000  for  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  crown 
gall  on  nursery  stock  and  for  a  crown-gall 
survey ;  $15,000  for  investigating  a  serious 
infestation  of  apple  canker  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest ;  $4,000  for  a  study  of  carbon  diox- 
ide as  an  agency  in  the  control  of  fruit  rots ; 
$14,000  for  extending  investigations  on  the 
phoney  disease  of  peaches  in  Georgia  and 
adjacent  States;  $8,695  for  studying  new 
and  more  effective  fungicides  for  use  in  the 
control  of  plant  diseases ;  $10,000  for  en- 
largement of  pathological  investigations  at 
forest  experiment  stations,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service:  $10,000  for  investi- 
gating bulb  diseases  ;  $7,500  for  investigating 
diseases  of  snap  beans  and  peas  grown  for 
canning;  $7,430  for  a  study  of  the  curly-top 
virus,  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  many  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  truck  crops  ;  $8,000  for  cotton 
root-rot  investigations;  $10,000  for  securing 
and  testing  moisture-resisting  varieties  of  rare 
dates  ;  $55,000  for  enlarging  rubber  investiga- 
tions, including  practical  experiments  with 
different  systems  of  producing  rubber  in  the 
Philippines  and  tropical  America  ;  $9,462  for 
cooperation  with  the  Customs  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  enforcing  amend- 
ments to  seed  importation  act ;  $7,800  for 
extending  rice  investigations  to  Missouri  and 
adjacent  Mississippi  Valley  States;  $5,000 
for  investigations  of  the  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  $1,260  for 
tobacco- fertilizer  studies;  $15,000  for  collect- 
ing and  testing  disease-resisting  types  of 
sugar  cane  from  Melanesia ;  $10,000  for  en- 
larging tests  of  strains  of  sugar  beets  for 
resistance  to  curly-top  and  for  crossing  re- 
sistant strains  with  superior  varieties  ;  $5,000 
for  enlarging  tests  on  the  practicability  of 
producing  sugar-beet  seed  in  one  year  ;  $2,500 
for  blueberry  Investigations  in  Florida  ; 
$10,000  for  establishment  of  a  new  dry-land 
agriculture  field  station  in  Umatilla  County, 
Oreg. ;  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
dry-land  agriculture  station  at  or  near 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  for  horticultural  and  demon- 
stration work,  which  sum  was  made  immedi- 
ately available ;  $33,000  for  special  investiga- 
tions of  the  effect  of  borax  and  other  mineral 
constituents  in  irrigation  water  upon  the 
growth  of  trees  and  other  plants;  $15,000  for 
pecan  cultural  and  disease  investigations  at 
a  new  experiment  station  to  be  established  at 
or  near  Shreveport,  La.;  $9,340  for  developing 
methods  of  washing  or  other  cleansing  of 
plant  products  in  connection  with  spray  resi- 
dues ;  $3,000  for  peach  breeding  work,  in  co- 
operation with  Leland  Stanford  University  ; 
$10,000  for  breeding  investigations  w^'th 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
other  sm"ll  fruits;  $15,000  for  investigating 
the  handling  and  transportation  of  fruits 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  precooling  ;  $25,000  for  investigating 
the  production,  standardization,  improvement, 
and  regional  adaptation  of  vegetable  crops  for 
market  gardening,  truck  farming,  and  can- 
ning; $4,300  for  repairs  to  greenhouses  at  the 
Bell.  Md.,  plant-introduction  station  ;  $3,400 
for  construction  of  a  nine  irrigation  system  at 
the  Chico,  Calif.,  plant-introduction  station  ; 
?;10  000  for  expanding  investigations  with 
soy  beans  and  miscellaneous  legumes,  grasses, 
md  winter  cover  crops  in  the  South  ;  $10  000 
for  red-clover  cultural  and  seed  studies ; 
$10,000  for  studies  in  the  development  and 
imo'-ovement  of  pastures  and  ranges  in  the 
Southern  States;  and  $14,500  for  alfalfa  in- 
vestigations, including  tests  of  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  imported  seed,  selection  for  disease 
resistance,  and  nroblems  of  seed  production. 

FOREST  SERVICE:  Increases  of  $210,000  for 
strengthening  the  fire-protection  organization 
on  the  national  forests  and  $28,528  to  provide 
for  additional  fire-fighting  equipment ;  $2°  800 
for  handling  increased  timber-sales  business 
on  the  forests:  $15,000  for  the  emnlovnrent 
of  additional  grazing  examiners;  $1,580  for 
investigating    the    practicability    of    providing 


a  small  sawmill  service  to  farm  woodlot 
owners  and  national-forest  operators ;  $50,000 
to  speed  up  planting  work  on  the  national 
forests ;  $10,000  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  forest  nursery  at  Monument,  Colo.,  in 
producing  trees  adapted  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  $1,220  for  silvical 
investigations  by  the  Lake  States  forest  ex- 
periment station  ;  $25,000  for  construction  of 
fire-protection  improvements  on  the  four 
southern  California  forests ;  $27,000  for  sim- 
ilar improvement  work  on  other  national  for- 
ests ;  $9,000  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.  ;  $200,000  for  cooperative 
fire  protection  and  suppression  work  on  pri- 
vate and  State-owned  timberlands  in  the 
various  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Reforestation  Act ;  and 
$1,000,000  lor  the  acquisition  of  forest  land 
under  the  Weeks  law.  Reductions  are  :  $5,000 
in  the  item  for  the  classification  and  ap- 
praisal of  national-forest  lands,  $877,000 
for  fighting  and  preventing  forest  tires,  taking 
into  consideration  the  $769,000  provided  for 
1928  by  the  first  deficiency  act  of  that  year 
and  a  reduction  of  $108,000  in  the  regular 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  1929  ;  $3,000 
due  to  the  dropping  of  the  item  for  the  pur- 
chase during  1928  of  a  herd  of  long-horned 
cattle  for  the  Wichita  National  Forest  in 
Oklahoma  ;  $19,400  by  transfer  of  salaries  of 
employees  detailed  to  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion ;  and  $3,193  in  the  item  for  the  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  total  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  fight- 
ing forest  fires  and  $1,000,000  of  the  total 
of  $2,000,000  for  acquisition  of  forest  lands 
were  made  immediately  available.  Appropria- 
tions for  forest  roads  and  trails  and  those 
made  from  special  receipt  funds  are  discussed 
under  separate  paragraphs  below. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS:  Increases 
of  $15,000  for  studying  methods  for  diversi- 
fying products  made  trom  sugar  cane  and 
originating  new  products ;  $10,000  for  food 
research,  including  a  study  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  foods  due  to  microorganisms,  chemical 
agencies,  etc.  ;  $10,000  for  a  study  of  the 
commercial  utilization  of  citrus  fruits,  pome- 
granates, avocados,  pears,  prunes,  and  other 
fruits ;  $10,053  for  experiments  and  demon- 
strations in  proper  methods  of  removing  and 
curing  hides  and  skins,  and  for  a  study  of 
little-used  native  tanning  material  and  of 
foreign  tannin-bearing  plants ;  $5,000  for  a 
fundamental  investigation  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  utilization  of  lignin ;  $3,000 
for  extension  of  studies  on  the  composition 
and  utilization  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats ; 
$10,000  for  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  sweet-potato  culls  for  the  production 
of  starch  and  conversion  products ;  $10,000 
for  enlargement  of  research  work  on  the 
causes  and  methods  of  control  of  farm  fires, 
to  be  immediately  available ;  $5,000  for  in- 
augurating studies  of  new  processes  and 
equipment  for  the  production  of  naval  stores, 
in  cooperation  with  producers  and  the  Forest 
Service,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  naval  stores  for  various  uses  ;  $5,000 
for  expanding  the  work  necessary  to  properly 
coordinate  the  chemical  investigation  of  soils 
with  the  classification  and  mapping  of  soil 
types ;  $6,060  for  investigating  methods  of 
producing  nitrogen  fertilizers :  $5,000  for  a 
study  of  the  production  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  more  desirable  form  than  acid  "h  s- 
phates,  and  for  potash  investigations  ;  $6,000 
for  bringing  up  to  date  the  soil-survey  map 
drafting  work  ;  $9,485  for  studying  the  causes 
of  and  develoning  methods  for  remedving  de- 
structive soil  erosion  ;  $4,650  for  further  crop 
experiments  with  air-derived  nJf^frpn  and 
other  concentrated  fertilizers ;  $20,000  (in- 
cluding $2,000  immediately  available)  for  soil 
fertility  and  fertilizer  studies  on  sugar-cane 
soils  in  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  other  South- 
ern States :  $5,000  for  soil  studies  pertaining 
to  pecans  at  or  near  Shrevenort.  La.  ;  $26.OO0 
(including  $5  000  immedi^elv  avaPablel  for 
fertilizer  studies  in  relation  to  the  control 
of  cotton  root-rot;  and  $3  "^fiO  for  additional 
editorial  assistance  and  other  general  admin- 
ist""t1^e    trork 

BUREAU  OF  ENT0M010GY:  Increases  of  $5  000 
for  experimentation  to  determine  the  efficacy 
of  substitutes  for  arsenicals  in  spraving  op- 
erations; $0,920  for  investigations  to  deter- 
mine methods  of  disinfection  of  imported  and 
domestic  nursery  and  other  products  to  facili- 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


i  Includes  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  acquisition  of  forest  lands,  and  decreases  of  $877,000  for  forest  fires  and  $10,400  by  transfer  of  employees  detailed  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission:  actual  increase  for  general  purposes,  $588,935,  including  $200,000  for  cooperation  with  States  in  forest  fire  protection. 

8  Excluding  $200,000  provided  by  second  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  fiscal  years  1928  and  1929,  and  included  in  this  table  as  a  1928  appropriation,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
migratory-bird  refuge  at  Bear  River  Bav,  Utah,  the  increase  in  working  funds  for  general  purposes  is  $142,480. 

•  $25,000  for  cooperation  with  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  $12,000  for  investigation  of  mushroom  diseases  and  insects,  and  $300,000  for  acquisition  of  land  for 
national  arboretum. 

•  $25,000  for  cooperation  with  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  and  $10,000  for  expenses  of  United  States  participation  in  eighth  international  dairy  congress. 

•  Including  $150,000  for  special  corn-borer  research  (authorized  to  be  expended  from  $10,000,000  appropriation  provided  by  act  of  Feb.  23, 1927,  for  eradication  or  control  of 
European  corn  borer),  an  actual  available  increase  for  all  purposes  of  $6,444,419.43. 
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L.   R.   ENDER EDITOR 


BIG  PEACH  CROP  IN  PROSPECT 

On  the  basis  of  condition  on  June  1 
it  seemed  likely  on  that  date  that  the 
total  peach  crop  this  year  would  be 
about  64.0Q0.000  bushels,  which  would  be 
only  about  5,700.000  bushels  less  than  the 
record  crop  of  1926  and  nearly  19,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  light  crop  of  last 
season.  The  Southeastern  States  and 
California  expect  exceptionally  heavy 
production.  Prospects  are  poorest  in 
States  from  Delaware  through  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  Missouri.  Successful  market- 
ing of  so  large  a  crop  of  peaches  will  re- 
quire careful  grading  and  wide  distribu- 
tion. The  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  just  issued  a  special  mimeographed 
report,  entitled  "  Peaches  in  1928,"  which 
discusses  the  entire  situation  and  gives 
many  statistical  tables.  Copies  of  this 
report  can  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  on 
request. 


ATTEND  HOME-ECONOMICS  MEETING 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  are  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associ- 
ation which  is  being  held  in  Des  Moines, 
la.,  June  25-29.  Dr.  Louise  Stanley, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  was  on  the  program 
to  speak  on  foods  and  nutrition  at  the 
progress  session.  Ruth  O'Brien,  head  of 
the  textile  and  clothing  division  of  the 
bureau,  was  to  report  on  the  textile  re- 
search in  colleges  and  universities  in 
1927-1928.  Mrs.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse, 
acting  in  charge  of  the  economics  divi- 
sion, was  to  preside  at  a  discussion  of 
economics  and  sociology  for  home-eco- 
nomics students.  Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton, 
director  of  extension,  was  scheduled  to 
address  the  extension  section  of  the  as- 
sociation on  the  interpretation  of  Smith- 
Lever  law.  Grace  Frysinger,  in  charge 
of  extension  work  for  the  Central  States, 
extension  service,  was  to  discuss  the 
subject  "  Methods  of  study  "  at  this  same 


session.  Syb'l  L.  Smith,  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  was  on  the  pro- 
gram to  preside  during  discussion  or 
research  in  food  and  nutrition. 


EXTENSION  MEN  VISIT  DEPARTMENT 

Four  members  of  the  Colorado  Exten- 
sion Service  are  spending  a  month  at  the 
department  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  recent  developments  in 
their  particular  lines  of  work.  They  are 
Rufus  H.  Felts,  district  extension  agent, 
Fort  Collins;  George  R.  Smith,  county 
extension  agent,  Boulder  County;  James 
E.  Morrison,  county  extension  agent, 
Logan  County;  and  William  F.  Droge, 
county  extension  agent,  Otero  County. 
They  are  following  a  schedule  planned 
by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  which  enables  the  group  to  meet 
their  individual  desires  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  year  ago  Roud  McCann,  direc- 
tor of  the  Colorado  Extension  Service, 
adopted  the  plan  of  granting  to  exten- 
sion workers  in  his  State  a  month's 
leave  of  absence  as  they  complete  a 
10-year  period  of  service.  Last  year  four 
members  completed  the  required  10  years 
aed  spent  some  time  in  Washington 
studying  the  department. 


GRAIN-MOVEMENT  INQUIRY  BEGUN 

Under  Senate  Resolution  220.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an 
investigation  of  United  States  grown 
grain  moving  to  Europe  through  Canada 
will  be  made  by  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Nils  A.  Olsen,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  H.  J.  Besley,  in  charge  of 
the  grain  division  of  that  bureau,  have 
been  designated  to  represent  this  depart- 
ment in  the  investigation.  An  opening 
conference,  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  conducting  the  inquiry,  was  held  at 
the  State  Department  June  20.  The 
resolution  requests  that  a  report  be  made 
by  the  investigating  governmental  agen- 
cies of  their  findings  and  that  they  make, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  practical  recommendations  for 
preventing  the  diversion  of  grain  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Cana- 
dian ports. 


Studies  made  in  household  refrigera- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
afford  good  examples  of  the  two-sided- 
ness  of  the  function  of  the  bureau. 
These  refrigeration  studies,  aided  by  the 
financial  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
of  ice  and  of  mechanical  refrigerating 
units,  are  aimed  at  obtaining  facts  to 
guide  in  the  design  and  distribution  poli- 
cies of  the  manufacturers,  and  also  to 
enable  the  housewife  to  select  and 
operate  her  equipment  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 


In  the  10-year  period  1914-1924.  farm- 
management  extension  work  expanded 
from  projects  in  27  counties  in  6  States 
to  projects  in  856  counties  in  31  States, 


ECONOMISTS  STUDYING 

MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Jennings,  an  economist  in  the  economics 
of  livestock  production,  is  now  visiting 
the  State  colleges  in  the  Corn  Belt  com- 
pleting plans  for  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  Corn  Belt  farmers  who  f^ed 
cattle  and  Western  ranchmen  who  pro- 
duce the  cattle.  Information  will  be 
made  available  to  Corn  Belt  farmers 
showing  the  number,  kind,  and  quality 
of  cattle  available  for  sale  this  fall  in 
a  number  of  principal  Western  produc- 
ing areas,  and  information  will  be  made 
available  to  all  Western  producers  as  to 
conditions  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Corn  Belt 
farmers'  plans  for  feeding  cattle  this 
fall  and  winter. 

F.  F.  Elliott,  an  economist  of  the  bu- 
reau, recently  returned  to  Washington 
from  Michigan  where,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  college  of  agriculture,  he  has 
been  mapping  the  different  type-of-farm- 
ing  areas  in  the  State  and  working  out 
the  organization  of  typical  farms  in  each 
area.  This  work  is  to  be  the  basis  for 
more  detailed  studies  designed  to  show 
what  changes  and  adjustments  in  the 
organization  of  the  farms  in  different 
areas  would  result  in  greater  profits  to 
farmers.  Later  in  the  summer  he  will 
visit  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  to  work  with  representatives 
of  the  State  colleges  on  similar  projects. 

The  investigational  phase  of  a  farm- 
management  study  in  southern  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  decline  in  the  demand 
for  dark  tobacco  has  made  necessary 
radical  readjustments  in  farming  sys- 
tems, has  just  been  completed  for  the 
bureau  by  J.  B.  Hutson,  one  of  its  econo- 
mists. Cooperating  with  the  Kentucky 
State  college  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Hutson 
has  developed  plans  for  systems  of  farm- 
ing quite  different  from  those  which  have 
been  followed  in  the  past  but  which  are 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  which 
confront  the  farmers  of  the  area.  He  is 
working  with  the  State  colleges  in  Texas, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  on  similar  studies. 

Development  of  plans  for  better  sys- 
tems of  farming  in  the  area  where  pea- 
nuts and  hogs  are  the  principal  sources 
of  income  has  been  assigned  to  Oscar 
Steanson,  economist  of  the  bureau,  who 
is  working  with  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama State  colleges  on  this  problem. 
Work  on  this  project  has  been  under  way 
for  two  years  and  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  defi- 
nite suggestions  to  the  farmers  of  the 
area  as  to  the  best  systems  of  farming 
and  the  best  methods  of  pork  production. 

A  report  on  the  agricultural  phase  of 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  which  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Tax  Commission 
is  being  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
H.  W.  Hawthorne,  an  economist  of  the 
bureau  staff.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  di- 
rected the  work  of  collecting  data  from 
more  than  1,000  farm  owners  in  the 
State,  showing  their  incomes  for  the  past 
year  and  the  proportion  of  their  income 
required  to  pay  taxes.  He  expects  to 
complete  the  North  Carolina  report  early 
in  July  and  will  then  go  to  Kentucky  to 
participate  in  an  economic  survey  of  one 
of  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  State, 
which  is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Ken- 
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tucky  State  college  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Completion  of  an  economic  survey  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
irrigation  project  on  the  Bio  Grande 
River  will  be  undertaken  cooperatively 
by  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  an  economist,  and 
Byron  Hunter,  an  associate  economist, 
of  the  bureau,  and  the  New  Mexico 
agricultural  college.  Specific  plans  for 
improving  systems  of  farming  in  the  area 
are  to  be  developed.  Mr.  Ezekiel  will 
also  assist  in  the  analysis  of  data  being 
obtained  in  connection  with  a  similar 
survey  of  the  Salt  River  irrigation  proj- 
ect in  Arizona,  which  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Byron  Hunter, 
of  the  bureau. 

Dr.  V.  B.  Hart,  extension  professor 
of  farm  management  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  spending  four  months  with 
the  bureau  at  Washington  on  farm- 
management  studies  in  the  corn-borer 
area.  He  will  make  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  possible  alternatives  for  corn  in 
the  different  type-of -farming  areas  which 
are  now  infested  with  the  borer.  He  will 
visit  the  area  in  southern  Canada  where 
radical  shifts  from  corn  to  other  crops 
have  been  made,  following  which  he  will 
visit  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  study- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  State  col- 
leges the  conditions  under  which  some 
shift  from  corn  to  other  crops  would  be 
advisable  in  this  country. 


COTTON  WAREHOUSES  LICENSED 

Thirty-one  large  cotton  warehouses  in 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas  were  licensed  by  the 
department  in  May  under  the  Federal 
warehouse  act.  These  warehouses  have 
a  combined  storage  capacity  of  854.000 
bales.  The  licenses,  effective  June  1, 
were  issued  to  the  Federal  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co.  of  Memphis  and  two  other 
companies  controlled  by  the  same  man- 
agement. Prior  to  the  issuance  of  these 
licenses  the  three  companies  had  29 
warehouses,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
627,700  bales,  operating  under  the  ware- 
house act.  The  combined  capacities  of 
the  60  warehouses  now  operated  under 
Federal  supervision  total  1.481,700  bales. 
Among  the  larger  houses  licensed  June 
1  is  one  at  Blytheville,  Ark.,  having 
95,000  bales ;  another  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
with  80,000  bales;  one  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  with  25,000  bales;  another  at  West 
Memphis,  Ark.,  with  60,000  bales;  one 
at  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  with  33.000  bales ; 
and  tho-ee  plants  at  Memphis  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  280,000  bales.  One 
of  the  plants  at  Memphis  alone  has  a 
capacity  of  200,000  bales,  it  being  per- 
haps the  largest  cotton  warehouse  in  the 
country.  The  Federal  Compress  &  Ware- 
house Co.  and  its  predecessor  companies 
had  a  number  of  their  warehouses  li- 
censed since  1921,  but  not  all.  The  plac- 
ing of  all  their  plants  under  Federal 
supervision  at  this  time  is  taken  by  the 
department  to  indicate  they  have  found 
operating  under  the  law  to  be  of  busi- 
ness value  to  them. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    save 
where  we  can. 


WOODS  SAYS   FARMER 

NEEDS  CHEAP  POWER 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
in  institutions  prepared  to  properly 
finance  and  organize  such  study.  It  will 
doubtless,  as  in  other  fields,  be  expensive 
and  require  leadership  and  equipment 
out  of  reach  except  in  the  best  financed 
institutions.  The  development  of  engi- 
neering research  will  be  a  correlated  line 
of  effort  that  will  require  adequate  funds 
and  personnel  not  now  possessed  by  most 
institutions  but  urgently  needed  if  prog- 
ress in  these  fields  is  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  times. 

"  This  is  particularly  true  of  engineer- 
ing as  applied  to  agriculture  and  rural 
life.  The  problems  to  be  solved  here 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  engineer  are 
many,  and  have  to  do  with  almost  every 
aspect  of  agriculture  and  rural-life 
affairs.  The  home,  the  farm,  the  com- 
munity contacts  with  the  outer  world, 
roads,  telephones,  radio,  irrigation  and 
drainage,  soil  erosion,  mapping  and 
planning,  farm  machinery  in  all  its  mani- 
fold relations,  the  use  of  power  for  labor 
that  man  should  not  do  or  can  not  do 
as  economically  as  can  be  done  by  use 
of  power,  the  economics  of  power  pro- 
duction, utilization,  and  distribution 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  power  com- 
pany, cooperative  or  corporate  or  publicly 
owned. 

"  Facts  free  from  bias  or  partisanship 
are  properly  expected  from  our  colleges 
and  public  agencies  like  the  national 
department  of  agriculture  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  educational  agencies. 

"  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  agricultural  en- 
gineers. We  need  more  of  them  and  we 
must  give  more  thought  to  their  train- 
ing and  the  public  service  aspects  of 
their  work. 

"  Federal,  State,  and  educational  agen- 
cies must  give  more  thought  to  making 
careers  in  these  fields  more  attractive 
from  the  standpoint  of  recognition, 
salary,  tenure,  and  retirement.  This  is 
true  of  all  classes  of  highly  trained 
specialists. 

"If  the  public  in  general  wants  for 
its  own  protection  and  welfare  the  best 
talent  it  must  compete  in  these  respects 
with  private  interests,  otherwise  as  soon 
as  a  man  becomes  highly  valuable  he  is 
picked  off  by  private  interests.  While 
we  must  remember  that  so-called  private 
interests  are  a  part  of  the  public  through 
the  service  they  render,  nevertheless  the 
public  needs  disinterested  experts  of  its 
own.  This  is  now  being  realized  by  the 
public  and  we  may  look  for  better  con- 
ditions in  public   service." 

In  his  address  Director  Warburton 
said  that  24  of  the  States  employ  full 
time  and  three  employ  part  time  exten- 
sion specialists  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. The  work  of  these  specialists,  he 
said,  is  to  carry  to  the  farm  and  the 
farm  home  the  latest  information  which 
the  engineer  has  available  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
to  lighten  labor,  to  reduce  costs,  or  im- 
prove living  conditions. 

"Among  the  important  phases  of  the 
work  are  terracing  and  the  prevention 
of  erosion,  the  furnishing  of  blueprints 
and  plans  for  farm  buildings,  instruc- 
tion  in    the   operation    of   tractors    and 


other  farm  machinery,  demonstrations  of 
multiple  hitches  to  make  the  best  use  of 
horsepower,  and  aid  to  farmers  in  in- 
stalling farm  water  supplies  and  sani- 
tary conveniences,"  he  said. 

"  Two  interesting  developments  of  the 
work  are  the  boys'  terracing  clubs  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  sewing-machine 
schools  in  New  York.  In  Oklahoma 
many  terracing  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized, in  which  boys  have  been  taught  to 
run  levels  and  lay  out  terracing  systems. 
When  these  boys  become  proficient  they 
are  given  certificates  and  are  much  in 
demand  among  neighboring  farmers,  for 
whom  they  lay  out  terraces  for  pay.  In 
New  York  State  in  one  year  more  than 
1,000  women  were  taught  to  adjust  their 
sewing  machines  so  that  they  would 
work  properly.  These  women  were  given 
sufficient  instruction  so  that  they  could 
teach  other  women. 

"  The  extension  engineer  is  serving  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  carrying  simple 
engineering  information  to  rural  com- 
munities, and  is  a  real  factor  in  increas- 
ing farm  profits,  reducing  production 
costs,  and  making  rural  life  more  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable." 

Director  Warburton  said  that  farmers 
are  buying  modern  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  more  and  more  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  high  cost  of  power  and 
labor,  and  said  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  doing  educational  work  among  farm- 
ers in  the  handling  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment. 


THIRTY-NINE  STATES 

REPRESENTED  IN  CAMP 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
tives;  and  Miss  Harlean  James,  secretary 
of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  the  first 
national  4-H  radio  program  was  ren- 
dered, clubs  throughout  the  country  meet- 
ing to  listen-in  on  the  proceedings  at  the 
national  camp.  The  program  was  broad- 
cast from  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Press  Club  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  associated 
stations.  Secretary  Davis  spoke  at  this 
time,  and  a  former  club  member  in  Mary- 
land, Myrtle  Lewton,  who  is  completing 
her  training  as  a  singer,  made  her  debut 
on  the  air.  Two  club  members  spoke  on 
their  experiences  in  4-H  club  work,  and 
the  Navy  Band  played  a  number  of  selec- 
tions. Director  Warburton  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

Both  club  members  and  club  leaders 
held  daily  conferences  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  work,  the  leaders  meeting  in 
one  general  section  and  the  club  members 
meeting  in  groups.  Topics  discussed  at 
the  club  members'  meetings  centered 
about  development  of  leadership  and  serv- 
ice. The  club  leaders  discussed  matters 
pertaining  to  organization. 

The  young  people  attending  the  camp 
were  given  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
Government.  Visits  were  made  to  many 
units  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
administrative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  work  of  each  was  described 
by  those  closely  connected  with  it.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  bureaus 
and  experiment  farms  of  the  department. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    save 
where  we  can. 
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44,858,    Apr.    3,    1928.      London,    1928. 

CREAMERIES 

Cnllen,  James.  A  creamery  survey.  Dublin, 
Irish  agricultural  organisation  society,  ltd., 
Butter  control  scheme,  1926. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fisheries. 

Report  on  Dr.   Serge  Voronoff's  experiments 

on  the  improvement  of  livestock,  by  F.  H.  A. 

Marshall,    F.    A.    E.    Crew.    A.    Walton,    and 

W.  C.  Miller.     London,  1928. 
Hatcheryman's    handbook    and    buying    guide. 

1st;    1927-28.      Chicago,    Robel    publishing 

company,   1927. 
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Ziegler,  Otto.  Beitrage  zum  abhauproblem  der 
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Brown,  W.  C.  Farm  lighting.  Cleveland,  Gen- 
eral electric  co.,  1927.  (Bulletin  53,  Na- 
tional lamp  works  of  General  electric  co. 
Engineering  dept.) 

Westinghouse  electric  and  manufacturing 
company.  Electricity,  the  pathway  of 
prosperity.      East    Pittsburgh    [1925?] 

CHEMISTRY 

Cohen,  J.  B.  Organic  chemistry  for  advanced 
students.  •  Ed.  5.  New  York,  Longmans 
Green.   1928. 

Niklas,  H.,  and  Grandel.  F.  Uber  die  he 
ziehungen  zwischen  pflanzen-  und  boden 
nitraten.  Freising-Miinchen.  Datterer.  1927 
(Naturwissenschaft  und  landwirtschaft,  hft. 
12) 

ZOOLOGY 

Dyar,  H.  G.  The  mosquitoes  of  the  Americas. 
Washington,  1928.  (Carnegie  institution 
of    Washington.     Publication    no.    387) 

Neff,  J.  A.  A  study  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  common  woodpeckers  in  relation  to 
Oregon  horticulture.  Rev.  Marionville,  Mo., 
Free  press  print.  1928. 

Soudek,  Stepari.  The  pharyngeal  glands  of 
the  honeybee  (Apis  mellifica  L.)  Brne, 
Vysoka  skola  zemedolska,  1927.  (Bulletin 
de  l'Ecole  superieure  d'agronomie,  Brno. 
RCS.,  Faculty  d'agriculture.  Sign.  C.  10, 
1927} 

BOTANY 

Maiden,  J.  H.  Illustrations  of  New  South 
Wales  plants,  pt.  1-3.  Sydney,  W.  A. 
Gullick,  govt,  printer,  1907-11. 

EDUCATION 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fisheries. 
The  practical  education  of  women  for  rural 
life.     London,  1928. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Horn,  Walther,  and  Schenkling,  Sigm.  Index 
litteraturne  entomologicae.  bd.  1.  Berlin- 
Dahlem.  1928. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  BACTERIOLOGIST  (HIDES  AND 
LEATHER). — Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  July  25.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D  C.  or  in  the  field.  The  salary  range  is 
from  $3,200  to  S3. 700  a  year ;  higher-salaried 
positions  are  rilled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  perform  duty,  under  general 
supervision,  in  the  bacteriological  examination 
of  hides,  tanning  materials,  leather  and  re- 
lated materials  involving  research  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  causes  of  deterioration  of 
such  materials  by  microorganisms,  to  deliver 
processes  to  eliminate  such  deterioration  and 
to  determine  both  the  beneficial  and  delete- 
rious   roles    of    microorganisms    in    all    opera- 


tions of  making  and  finishing  leather.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  education,  training  experience,  and  a 
thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed  with  the 
application. 

ASSISTANT  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  (FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES). — Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  24. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will 
be  stated  on  admission  cards,  and  will  be 
about  15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt 
of  applications.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  for  duty  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  The  salary  range  is  from 
§2.600  to  S3. 100  a  year ;  higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  conduct  investigations  of  the 
handling,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  ;  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
facilities  available  for  handling  and  trans- 
porting these  products ;  securing  market  in- 
formation relative  to  their  supply,  movement, 
and  prices ;  assisting  in  the  development  of 
the  market  news  service  for  these  products, 
and  in  the  securing  of  information  for  use 
in  the  determination  of  market  grades  ?nrl 
standards  for  these  products;  the  inspection 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Food  Products 
Inspection  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  and  otherwise  assisting  in 
the  betterment  and  improvement  of  market- 
ing conditions  affecting  the  handling  of  these 
products.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  prac- 
tical questions  relative  to  the  duties  of  the 
position,  a  thesis  to  be  handed  to  the  exam- 
iner on  the  day  of  the  examination,  and 
education,    training,    and    experience. 

ASSISTANT  CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATOR.— 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  July  25.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  dutv  in  Washington.  D.  C.  or 
in  the  field.  The  salary  range  is  from  $2,600 
to  $3,100  a  year  ;  higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
assist  the  Crop  Estimator  in  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  State  to  which  assigned, 
involving  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
crop  statistics  in  that  State  independently  or 
in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  and  to 
collect  compile,  and  analyze  agricultural  sta- 
tistics for  publication  in  monthly  reports  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  expe- 
rience, fitness,  and  a  thesis  or  publication  to 
be   filed   with   the  application. 

JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST. — Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.  not  later 
than  July  24.  The  date  for  assembling  of 
competitors  will  be  stated  on  admission  cards, 
and  will  be  about  15  days  after  the  close 
of  receipt  of  applications.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  The  entrance  salarv  ranges  from 
S2.000  to  $2,500  a  year  ;  higher-salaried  posi- 
tions are  filled  through  promotion.  Examina- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  following  optional 
subjects  :  Agricultural  history,  crop  and  live- 
stock forecasting,  farm  management,  farm 
population  and  rural  life,  foreign  competition 
and  demand,  land  economics,  statistical  re- 
search, and  transportation.  Competitors  will 
be  rated  on  practical  questions  on  each  op- 
tional subject  chosen,  and  a  thesis  or  dis- 
cussion to  be  handed  to  the  examiner  on  the 
day   of  the   examination. 

TIMBER  SCALER. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  10. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will 
be  stated  on  admission  cards,  and  will  be 
about  15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of 
applications.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Indian  Service  at  $1,680  a 
year,  less  $180  a  year  for  quarters,  fuel,  and 
light.  The  duties  are  to  scale  timber  on 
Indian  reservations,  including  pickup  scale, 
and  to  supervise  cutting  and  skidding,  etc., 
when  necessary  on  the  sale  area.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
their  training  and  experience.  The  examina- 
tion will  he  held  only  at  Flagstaff  and 
McNary,  Ariz. ;  Eureka  and  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  ;  Denver  and  Durango,  Colo.  ;  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Sandpoint.  Idaho :  Bemidji.  Du- 
luth.  International  Falls,  and  Virginia, 
Minn.  ;  Kalispell  and  Missoula,  Mont. :  Albu- 
querque and  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Bend  Cor- 
vallis.  Klamath  Falls,  and  Portland.  Oreg.  ; 
Aberdeen,  Everett,  Spokane,  and  Yakima, 
Wash.  ;  and  Green  Bay  and  Shawano,  Wis. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Sherman,  Wells  A.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
The  old  order  changeth.  Market  Growers 
Journal.  June  1,  1928,  p.  1. 
Bunyea,  H.  (Animal  Industry).  Phosphorus 
poisoning  in  poultry  from  eating  fireworks. 
North  Amer.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  6,  p.  61-62. 
June  1928. 

Burch,  D.  S.  (Animal  Industry").  Livestock 
in  the  Punjab,  India,  improved  by  castra- 
tion campaign.  Veterinarians  plan  removal 
of  a  million  inferior  bulls  from  service — 
sires  of  good  type  being  distributed.  Jrn., 
Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  73  (n.  s.  v.  26) 
no.  2.  p.  234-236.     June  1928. 

Crawford.  A.  B.  (Animal  Industry).  Studies 
in  so-called  "  skin-lesion  "  tuberculosis.  Jrn,. 
Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  73  (n.  s.  v.  26) 
no.  2,  p.  216-222.     June  1928. 

Houck,  O.  G.  (Animal  Industry).  The  appli- 
cation of  the  simultaneous  treatment.  Ohio 
State  Univ.,  Vet.  Alum.  Quart.,  v.  15,  no. 
4.   p.   91-100.      March   1928. 

Schoening,  H.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  Review 
of  the  work  of  the  American  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  commission.  Jrn.,  Am.  Vet. 
Med.  Assn.,  v.  73  (n.  s.  v.  26),  no.  2,  p. 
153-162.      June   1928. 

Eamshaw,  Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Game  and  fish  laws.  Field  and  Stream, 
vol.  33,  no.  2,  p.  78-81.     June  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Birds 
of  the  Oregon  district  :  The  Season.  Bird- 
Lore,  vol.  30,  no.  3,  p.  205-206.  May-June 
1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Auto- 
matic nomenclature.  Proceedings  Entomo- 
logical Societv  Washington,  vol.  30,  p. 
72-76.      May   i928. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
December  and  January  birds  about  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  30,  no.  2.  p. 
128-129.     March-April  1928. 

Price,  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Dust- 
explosion  hazards  in  fir?  fighting.  Safety 
Engineering,  vol.  LV.,  no.  2,  February  1928. 

Sweet,  A.  T.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The  wind 
an  important  factor  in  soil  formation  in 
northern  Colorado.  Through  the  Leaves, 
June   1928,   p.   280. 

Baughman,  Walter  F.,  and  Jamieson,  George 
S.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The  chemical 
composition  of  ergot  oil.  Oil  and  Fat  In- 
dustries,  vol.   5.   p.    85-89.   March   1928. 

Clarke,  I.  D.,  and  Frey,  R.  W.  (Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  determination  of  sugars  in  tan- 
ning materials.  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol. 
XXIII.  March  1928. 

Ashe.  W.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Woods  firps  : 
Who  takes  the  loss?  Progressive  Farmer, 
pp.   556.   566,   illus.  April   28.   1928. 

Barnes.  W.  C.  (Forest  Service).  Does  the 
mountain  lion  scream?  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  414,  pp.  340-2, 
illus.  June  1928. 

Grazing  on  the  national  forests.     New 

York  State  College  of  Forestry  News  Let- 
ter, vol.  28,  no.  2,  pp.  1^,  illus.  April 
1928. 

Game,  a  forest  asset.     West  Virginia 


Wild  Life,  vol.  6,  no.  5,  pp.  7-9,  illus.  May 
1928. 

Cary,  A.,  and  Gerry,  E.  (Forest  Service). 
Test  on  flow  of  gum  at  demonstration  for- 
est, S.  C.  Southern  Field,  no.  18,  pp.  2-5, 
illus.   1928. 

Flint.  H.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Adequate  fire 
control.  Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no. 
5.  pp.   624-38,  May  1928. 

Garver.  R.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Price  of  fires 
in  short-leaf  pine.  Southern  Lumberman, 
no.  1704,  p.  39,  illus.     May  26,  1928. 

Gemmer,  E.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Black  ants 
as  destroyers  of  long-leaf  pine  seedlings. 
Naval  Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  7,  p.  25, 
May   19.   1928. 

Guthrie.  J.  D.  (Forest  Service).  An  out- 
line of  forestrv.  Four  L  Lumber  News, 
vol.  10,  no.  16.  pp.  16-17,  36-7,  illus.,  June 
1928. 

Hanzlik,  E.  J.  (Forest  Service).  What  about 
private  forestry?  West  Coast  Lumberman, 
vol.  54,  no.  639.  p.  23-4.  May  15,  1928. 

Harris.  P.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Local  timber 
areas  handled  with  care.  Okanogan  Inde- 
pendent.  May   5,    1928. 

Forest    advantages    benefit    all    people. 

Fire  season  of  1927.  Man-caused  fires  less. 
Young  pine  timber  lots  need  thinning. 
Okanogan  Independent.  May  12,   1928. 

Hoffman,  D.  M.  (Forest  Service).  Old  roads 
for  new.  American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,  vol.  34,  no.  414,  pp.  337-9,  384,  illufu 
June  1928. 
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(Continued  from  page  S) 
tate  insect-quarantine  operations ;  $5,000  for 
pecan-insect  work  at  the  new  station  to  be 
established  at  or  near  Shreveport,  La.;  $5,000 
for  blueberry-maggot  studies  in  Maine;  $10,000 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
sects injurious  to  bulbs  ;  $14,100  for  continu- 
ing and  expanding  research  studies  on  the 
Mexican  fruit  worm,  whose  appearance  in 
southeastern  Texas  presents  a  menace  to  the 
entire  Southern  fruit  industry;  $11,410  for 
inaugurating  an  investigation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  the  European  earwig ;  $5,000 
for  extending  vegetable-weevil  investigations 
to  California,  where  this  pest  has  been  found 
to  seriously  affect  spinach  ;  $7,500  for  tobacco- 
wireworm  investigations;  $4,000  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  in  the  control  of 
serious  forest  tree  insect  infestations  in  the 
national  parks  ;  $5,810  for  extending  the  study 
of  tree-killing  barkbeetles  in  the  Western 
States,  including  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  private  owners  in  instituting  con- 
trol measures ;  $6,000  for  investigating  the 
practicability  of  controlling  the  sugar-cane 
moth  borer  by  means  of  parasites  ;  $3,865  for 
investigating  the  insect  transmission  of  sugar- 
cane "  root  rot,"  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  $50,000  for  re- 
searches in  the  entomological  phases  of  corn- 
borer  control ;  $6,840  for  investigating  the 
cane  borer  in  eastern  Tesas,  where  it  is  caus- 
ing damage  to  corn ;  $5,000  for  determining 
the  feasibility  of  shipping  alfalfa  meal  the 
entire  year  free  from  weevil ;  $13,945  for 
researches  on  methods  of  controlling  the  pink 
bollworm  of  cotton ;  $10,000  for  cotton  boll 
weevil  control  demonstrations  in  Oklahoma, 
to  be  immediately  available;  $25,000  for  study- 
ing the  biology  of  the  cattle  grub ;  $15,000 
for  extending  studies  in  the  control  of  the 
screw  worm  and  wool  maggot  affecting  sheep 
and  goats  ;  $5,000  to  permit  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  insects  attacking  dried  fruits; 
$12,723  for  the  collection  of  information  on 
the  occurrence,  distribution,  ecology,  and  rela- 
tive abundance  of  insect  pests;  $5,000  for 
additional  specialists  to  strengthen  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  basic  research  work  in  the 
identification  and  classification  of  insects;  and 
$10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  bee  labora- 
tory at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  A  reduction  of 
$5,000  is  made  in  item  for  Parlatoria  date- 
scale  research. 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY:  Increases  of 
$1,480  to  provide  for  additional  clerical  as- 
sistance in  the  general  administrative  work 
of  the  bureau  ;  $2,500  for  laboratory  and  field 
work  on  the  perfection  of  rodent  and  preda- 
tory animal  poisons ;  $80,500  for  extension 
of  the  campaigns  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
jurious rodents  and  predatory  animals,  includ- 
ing $10,000  for  rodent  work  in  Texas  ;  $3,500 
for  researches  on  the  food  habits  of  water- 
fowl ;  $5,000  for  fox-disease  investigations ; 
$2..">on  for  rabbit  experiments  in  California; 
$5,000  for  extending  studies  of  the  food  habits, 
diseases,  and  parasites  of  game  animals,  fur- 
bearers,  and  predatory  animals ;  $5,000  for 
the  employment  of  additional  game  wardens 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
migratory-bird  act  ;  and  $14,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
wild-life  and  iish  refuge.  There  is  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  $27,000  in  the  items  for 
maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations, 
but,  due  to  the  release  of  $18,000  provided 
in  1928  for  fencing  on  the  Wind  Cave  Game 
Preserve  in  South  Dakota,  there  is  actually 
$45,000  additional  available  for  other  work, 
as  follows :  $2,000  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus animals  on  big-game  preserves ;  $7,000 
for  necessary  improvements  to  game  reserva- 
tions, including  $5,600  for  constructing  addi- 
tional fencing  on  the  National  Bison  Range 
and  $1,400  to  provide  quarters  for  an  assistant 
to  the  warden  on  the  Winter  Elk  Refuge  in 
Wyoming ;  $6  000  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  1.760  acres  of  land  donated  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  as  an  addition  to 
the  Winter  Elk  Refuge;  and  $30,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  Cold  Spring 
Creek,  in  the  Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve,  S. 
Dak.  A  decrease  of  $4,000  is  made  in  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  wild-life  and  fish  refuge. 
An  item  of  $200,000  provided  in  the  second 
deficiencv  act  of  1928,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1928  and  1929,  for  land  purchases  and  con- 
struction and  improvement  work  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  migratory-bird 
refuge  at  Bear  River  Bay  and  vicinity,  Utah, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  April  23,  1928,  is 
shown  as  chargeable  to  the  fiscal  year  1928 
and  as  a  decrease  of  $200,000  for  1929. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS:  A  reduction  of 
$16,290  is  made  below  current  appropria- 
tions for  the  general  work  of  the  bureau. 
Funds    for    Federal    aid    to    States    for    road 


construction  are  provided  in  a  separate  ap- 
propriation. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:  In- 
creases of  $9,294  for  studies  of  rural  credit, 
crop  insurance,  and  taxation  problems ; 
$10,000  for  transportation  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
including  effect  of  changes  in  freight  rates ; 
$10,000  for  further  development  of  research 
work  on  the  factors  affecting  prices  of  farm 
products  ;  $5,000  for  additional  work  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  wool  and  mohair 
standards  ;  $5,000  for  studies  of  the  economic 
factors  affecting  the  marketing  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  ;  $5,000  for  formulating  stand- 
ards for  alfalfa  meal  and  investigations  in 
the  marketing  of  hay,  alfalfa  meal,  and  other 
commodities ;  $10,000  for  studying  problems 
pertaining  to  cotton  ginning  as  related  to 
grade,  quality,  etc.,  of  the  product ;  $5,000 
for  meeting  increased  requests  for  coopera- 
tion with  States  in  the  organization  of  mar- 
keting work ;  $68,220  for  developing  and  ex- 
tending the  agricultural  outlook  work,  includ- 
ing researches  on  the  fundamental  economic 
principles  underlying  production  and  market- 
ing ;  $10,000  for  extending  researches  in  the 
utilization  of  cotton ;  $5,245  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  statistical  service  on  the  poultry 
industry ;  $10,000  for  work  at  Shanghai, 
China,  to  cover  fruit,  cotton,  and  other  mar- 
keting investigations  in  the  Orient ;  $15,000 
for  extension  of  the  market  news  service  on 
livestock,  meats,  and  wools  to  Sioux  City ; 
$7,000  for  extending  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  leased-wire  market  re- 
port service  on  farm  products ;  $39,560  for 
expanding  the  cooperative  marketing  work  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  by  cooperative 
associations  for  information  and  assistance  in 
their  organization  and  marketing  problems ; 
$^65,000  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of 
the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1927 
(which,  with  $65,000  allotted  from  the  item 
for  crop  and  livestock  estimates  and  continua- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  $70,000  provided 
by  the  first  deficiency  act  of  1928,  mak;  s  a 
total  of  $400,000  for  this  work)  ;  $4,200  for 
the  preparation  of  new  type  cotton  standards, 
required  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cotton  standards  act ;  $48,510  for 
meeting  the  increased  demand  for  Federal 
appeal  certificates  of  inspection  under  the 
grain  standards  act  and  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister standards  for  flax ;  $15,000  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  produce  agency 
act  of  March  3,  1927  ;  $7,500  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  21, 
1928,  fixing  standards  for  hampers,  round- 
stave  baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  $2,500  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  col- 
lecting from  individuals  and  corporations 
which  handled  the  wool  clip  of  1918  the  excess 
profits  derived  therefrom  and  their  distribu- 
tion to  the  growers  of  this  wool  crop ;  and 
$50,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  17,  1928,  authorizing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  wool  standards  the  use  of  funds 
collected  from  handlers  of  the  wool  clip  of 
1918.  Reductions  are:  $3  750  in  the  item  for 
general  bureau  administration,  $1,500  for 
administering  the  warehouse  act,  and  $74,750 
for  the  operation  of  Center  Market,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS:  Increases  of 
$5,037  for  expanding  researches  on  foods  and 
nutrition  ;  and  $5,000  for  the  development  of 
dietary  studies  including  the  inauguration  of 
a  national  survey  of  dietary  habits  as  a  basis 
for  guiding  production  and  marketing  pro- 
grams. 

PLANT  QUARANTINE  AND  CONTROL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Increases  of  $34,820  for  strengthening 
the  port  and  border  inspection  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  plant 
quarantine  act;  $15,000  for  extending  the  in- 
spection service  on  domestic  fruits,  vegetables, 
seeds,  and  nursery  stock,  and  other  plants  for 
propagation,  when  offered  for  export,  to  meet 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  foreign  countries  ; 
$20,000  for  continuing  the  control  campaign 
against  the  destructive  Mexican  fruit  worm 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere  as  required  ;  and  $373,- 
000  for  the  control  of  the  European  corn  borer 
(making  a  total  appropriation  of  $887,660  for 
control  work  on  this  pest).  Reductions  are: 
$75,000  in  the  item  for  preventing  spread  of 
the  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles,  and  $20,000 
for  eradicating  the  Parlatoria  date  scale.  The 
item  for  preventing  spread  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm  of  cotton  shows  a  reduction  of  $40,000 
below  available  funds  for  1928,  which  include, 
in  addition  to  $237,800  carried  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  act  for  that  year,  $90,000 
provided  by  the  first  deficiency  act  of  1928  for 
the  eradication  of  the  bollworm  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  adjoining  States,  and  $200,- 
000  provided  by  the  special  act  of  March  7, 


1928,  for  the  suppression  of  a  new  outbreak 
of  this  insect  in  western  Texas  and  preven- 
tion of  its  spread  to  adjoining  territory.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  funds  for  pink  boll- 
worm eradication,  the  second  deficiency  act  of 

1928  provides    for    the   fiscal   years    1928   and 

1929  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  com- 
pensate farmers  for  actual  and  necessary  loss 
due  to  the  enforced  nonproduction  of  cotton 
during  the  1928  crop  year  in  noncotton  zones 
established  by  any  State  as  a  means  for  pre- 
venting spread   of  this  pest. 

GRAIN  FUTURES  ADMINISTRATION:  The  1929 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  grain 
futures  act  is  the  same  as  that  provided  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  y.^ar. 

FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  INSECTICIDE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Increases  of  $14,220  for  strengthening 
the  routine  inspection  work  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act ;  $15,000  for  additional  inspec- 
tion work,  laboratory  examinations,  and  field 
tests  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  Insecticide  act;  $2,000  (or  a  total  of 
$25,000)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1927,  governing  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  certain  dangerous  caus- 
tic or  corrosive  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  sub- 
stances in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce; 
and  $50,000  for  expenses  of  moving  the  New 
York  field  laboratory  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  continuing  next  year,  without  change, 
the  item  of  $50,000  appropriated  by  the  first 
deficiency  act  of  1928  for  enforcing  the  act 
of  February  15.  1927.  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion of  milk  and  cream  into  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  following  miscellaneous 
appropriations  are  also  provided  for  1929  : 

(1)  An  authoriaztion  to  use  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  $10,000,000  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  February  23,  1927,  for 
corn-borer  eradication  or  control,  the  sum  of 
$150,000  to  enable  the  department  to  under- 
take special  researches  (other  than  entomo- 
logical) relating  to  adjustments  in  farming 
methods  to  meet  the  situation  arising  out  of 
the  infestation  of  the  European  corn  borer. 

(2)  An  item  of  $25,000,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  amount  carried  in  the  first  deficiency 
act  of  1928,  for  cooperation  with  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  in  experimental 
work  looking  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  the  Sandhill  section  of 
the  Southeast. 

(3)  An  item  for  expenses  of  United  States 
participation  in  the  Eighth  International 
Dairy  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Great  Britain 
during  June  and  July,  1928.  $10,000,  which 
amount  was  made  immediately  available. 

(4)  A  new  item  for  the  relief  of  Vermont, 
$2.654,000 ;  New  Hampshire,  $653.300 ;  and 
Kentucky.  $1,889,994,  to  be  applied  to  the 
restoration  and  reconditioning  of  roads  and 
bridges  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods 
of  1927. 

(5)  A  new  item  of  $2,500,000,  to  apply 
during  1929  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  May  23,  1928,  for  the  survey, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  a  memorial 
highway  to  connect  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  with 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River  at  Washington,  -  D.  C,  for 
which  purpose  a  total  appropriation  of 
$4,500,000  is  authorized  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  1931. 

(6)  The  second  definciency  act  for  1928 
also  contains,  under  the  Department  of  State, 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  made  immedi- 
ately available  and  continuing  available  dur- 
ing 1929,  for  investigating  damage  to  crops 
and  forests  in  the  State  of  Washington  re- 
sulting from  the  drifting  of  poisonous  fumes 
from  smelter  works  at  Trail,  British  Columbia, 
the  money  to  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  direct  expenditure.  It  is  proposed  to  allot 
$25,000  of  this  apDropriation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  $15,000  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant   Industry. 

FFDFRAL-AID  HIGHWAYS  AND  FOREST  ROADS  AND 
TRAHS:  A  total  of  $78,500,000  is  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  and  forest  road  work  for  1929. 
This  includes  $71,000,000  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways, the  same  amount  as  for  1928.  and 
$7.5(10.000  for  forest  roads  and  trails,  or 
$880,000  less  than  the  total  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  during  1928.  Road  work  is  pro- 
grammed under  authorizations  made  in  legis- 
lative acts  and  funds  are  appropriated  as 
required   to  meet   payments. 

FOREST  SERVICE  SPECIAL  FUNDS:  Appropria- 
tions aggregating  $3,430,500,  or  a  reduction 
of  $340,750  below  similar  funds  for  1928, 
are  provided  under  this  head  for  1929.  This 
group  includes  amounts  appropriated,  under 
various  laws,  from  a  portion  of  the  receipts 
accruing  from  business  on  the  national  forests, 
as  payments  to  States  and  Territories  for 
county  roads  and  schools,  refunds  to  deposi- 
tors, for  cooperative  work  on  the  forests,  and 
for  other  forest  purposes. 
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DEPARTMENT  ASSISTING 
IN  COOPERATION  SCHOOL 


School  Is   Second  Annual   One  Which 
New  England  Institute  of  Cooper- 
ation Plans  to  Hold 

Several  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  are  assisting  in  the 
second  New  England  school  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  which  is  being  held  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  June  26-29.  So  much  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  a  school  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  held  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  last 
August,  that  a  New  England  Institute  of 
Cooperation  was  organized  informally 
and  plans  made  for  holding  a  similar 
school  each  year  with  the  support  of  all 
the  Xew  England  States,  including  co- 
operative associations,  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  the  State  bureaus  of  mar- 
kets in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  divi- 
sion of  cooperative  marketing  of  the 
bureau  are  on  the  program  this  year. 
At  the  session  devoted  to  recent  progress 
in  cooperation.  Chris  L.  Christensen,  in 
charge  of  the  division,  is  scheduled  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  "  Cooperative  progress 
in  the  United  States  and  present  tend- 
encies." A.  W.  McKay,  agricultural 
economist,  is  scheduled  to  take  part  in 
two  sessions,  one  devoted  to  education 
of  members,  where  he  will  speak  on  the 
subject  "  Teaching  cooperation  to  the 
cooperator,"  and  another  devoted  to  co- 
operation in  fruits  and  vegetables,  where 
his  subject  will  be  "  Effective  cooperative 
markets  to  meet  the  New  England  situa- 
tion." T.  G.  Stitts,  agricultural  econo- 
mist, joined  in  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  opening  session  in  which 
problems  of  direct  cooperation  were 
considered. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  this  year 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  school, 
held  at  Storrs,  when  a  two-fold  aim  was 
announced,  namely:  (1)  To  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  men  who  now  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  control  and  guid- 
ance of  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
various  localities  of  Xew  England  to 
profit  by  each  other's  experience  and 
methods  and  to  study  cooperation  under 
the  instruction  of  men  of  national  repu- 
tation in  the  field:  and  (2)  to  bring  some 
of  the  most  promising  and  able  of  the 
young  farmers  of  Xew  England  into  con- 
tact with  these  teachers  and  with  the 
present  leaders  of  cooperation,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  responsibility  when  their 
time  comes. 


USE  OF  TRUGC  IMPAIRS  RAIL  DATA 

Washington  and  Xew  York  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  held  a  conference  in  Xew 
York  City  recently  at  the  offices  of  the 
New  York  Research  Council,  to  discuss  a 
proposed  study  of  the  movement  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  market  by  truck. 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  assistant  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau ;  W.  A.  Sherman,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  H.  R. 
Tolley,  in  charge  of  farm  management 
and  costs ;  and  R.  R.  Pailthorp,  market- 
ing   specialist,    all    of    the    Washington 


offices  ;  and  Earl  R.  French,  in  charge  of 
the  Xew  York  Food  Marketing  Research 
Council,  and  Walter  P.  Hedden,  collabo- 
rator in  that  office,  members  of  the  Xew 
York  office  of  the  division  of  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  Frederick  V.  Waugh,  in 
charge  of  the  Xew  England  Research 
Council  and  crop  and  livestock  estimates 
office;  A.  G.  Waller,  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  and  others 
interested  met  at  Mr.  Olsen's  request. 
For  several  years  the  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  truck  has  seriously  im- 
paired the  value  of  the  bureau's  data 
concerning  movement  by  rail,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  a  project  to  obtain 
information  that  will  enable  the  bureau 
to  accurately  report  the  current  truck 
movement  and  to  further  analyze  the 
effect  which  truck  movement  is  having 
upon  agriculture.  As  a  part  of  the 
study  some  effort  will  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  advantages  there  may  be  in 
the  truck  as  compared  with  other  means 
of  transportation,  from  the  farmers' 
point  of  view. 


EDWIN  T.  MEREDITH 

DIES  IN  DES  MOINES 


APPROVE  CANNED-GOODS   STANDARDS 

A  conference  was  held  recently  in  the 
warehouse  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  Washington 
with  representatives  of  the  several  Gov- 
ernment departments  interested  either  in 
the  purchase  of  canned  foods  or  the 
administration  of  the  laws  touching 
canned  foods  to  consider  tentative  stand- 
ards for  canned  tomatoes  worked  out  by 
the  bureau.  The  conference  was  at- 
tended by  Maj.  Lewis  C.  Wilson  and 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Smallman,  of  the  Xavy  De- 
partment ;  G.  F.  Williams,  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board ;  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck.  in  charge 
of  the  food  research  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils :  H.  A. 
Lepper  and  V.  B.  Bonney,  associate  chem- 
ists of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration;  and  H.  S.  Yohe,  in 
charge  of  the  warehouse  division :  Paul 
M.  Williams,  assistant  chief  marketing 
specialist ;  and  Loyde  M.  Billman,  assist- 
ant warehouse  examiner,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  stand- 
ards suggested  by  the  Bureau  were 
adopted  with  a  few  minor  changes.  It 
is  planned  that  grades  will  be  issued  for 
experimental  use  some  time  in  the  near 
future  in  order  that  the  trade  may  use 
them  during  the  season's  pack. 


Adequate  drainage  is  as  essential  to  a 
tract  of  irrigated  land  as  a  sewage  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  a  city,  said  C.  S. 
Scofield,  senior  agriculturist  *n  charge 
of  the  office  of  western  irrigation  agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  an 
address  recently  before  the  western 
regional  conference  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Las  Cruces. 
X.  Mex.  The  reason  for  drainage,  he 
said,  is  in  the  fact  that  all  streams  used 
for  irrigation  carry  more  or  less  salts  in 
solution  in  the  water  and  these  salts  may 
sooner  or  later  cause  trouble.  He  said 
that  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  near  Las 
Cruces.  the  water  from  the  Rio  Grande 
used  for  irrigation  contains  about  900 
pounds  of  salts  in  each  acre-foot  of 
water,  and  that  the  annual  irrigation 
amounts  to  about  2^/0  feet,  which  adds 
something  more  than  a  ton  of  salts  to 
the  soil  on  each  acre  each  year. 


Was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1920-21 

and  Influential  Leader  in  Iowa 

and  the  Nation 

Edwin  T.  Meredith,  publisher,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wilson  from 
September  2,  1920.  to  March  4,  1921.  died 
at  his  home  in  Des  Moines  on  June  17. 
Heart  d  sease  was  ascribed  as  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  had  been  ill  about  four 
months.  His  condition  became  serious  a 
few  weeks  ago  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  home  from  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Avoca.  Iowa, 
December  23,  1876.  After  completing  a 
year  in  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  young  Meredith,  then  20  years 
old,  borrowed  a  few  hundred  dollars  with 
which  he  purchased  from  his  grandfather 
a  struggling  weekly  publication  called 
The  Farmers'  Tribune.  After  six  years 
of  hard  work  and  not  much  success  with 
this  publication  Mr.  Meredith  discontin- 
ued it  and  established  in  its  place  Suc- 
cessful Farming,  a  monthly.  Successful 
Farming  became,  and  is  to-day.  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  publications  of 
the  country,  and  in  recent  years  Mr. 
Meredith  added  to  his  publishing  busi- 
ness the  publications  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  and  The  Dairy  Farmer,  the 
three  having  a  combined  circulation  said 
to  be  more  than  2,000.000. 

Mr.  Meredith  rose  to  a  position  of 
great  influence  and  he  turned  toward 
politics.  In  1914  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  two  years  later  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Iowa,  but  on 
both  occasions  was  defeated.  In  1917 
Secretary  W.  G.  McAdoo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  appointed  him  to 
the  Board  of  Excess  Profits  Advisers. 
Two  years  later  President  Wilson  made 
him  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Commission.  In  January,  1920, 
President  Wilson  selected  Mm  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
succeed  David  F.  Houston.  Although  he 
was  not  an  active  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  President  in  1924, 
his  name  was  presented  to  his  party's 
convention  and  he  received  130  votes  on 
the  one  hundred  and  first  ballot  to  rank 
third  behind  John  W.  Davis  and  Oscar 
W.  Underwood.  In  1928  he  was  put 
forth  as  Iowa's  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

On  June  18.  C.  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
department,  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Meredith,  the  widow,  in  Des 
Moines : 

"  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Jardine 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap,  I  am 
wiring  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  you 
and  your  family  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Meredith.  During  his  term  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  he  was  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  ability,  and  loved 
for  his  kindly,  generous,  and  appreciative 
personality." 
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COMMISSION  REPORT  ON 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH  ISSUED 


Investigators,  After  Study  of  Malady  in 
Europe,  Indorse  United  States  Con- 
trol by  Slaughter  Method 

The  highly  infectious  nature  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  malady  in  European  countries, 
and  the  results  of  extensive  research  are 
discussed  by  the  American  Foot-and- 
Mouth-Disease  Commission  in  a  special 
report  issued  by  the  department  as  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  76-T,  which  is  highly  tech- 
nical. 

Under  authority  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mission went  to  Europe,  in  May  1925,  to 
make  observations  and  to  perform  origi- 
nal research  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  best  methods  of  suppressing  out- 
breaks that  may  later  occur  in  the  United 
States.  Its  members  were  Peter  K.  Olit- 
sky,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Research ;  Jacob  Traum,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  Harry  W. 
Schoening,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  department.  Owing  to  the 
highly  virulent  nature  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  from  its  presence,  the  commission 
did  its  work  abroad  in  countries  where 
the  disease  is  present. 

Returning  after  approximately  a  year's 
research  in  consultation  with  leading 
European  scientists  and  veterinary  offi- 
cials, the  commission  prepared  its  report, 
which  consists  of  172  printed  pages.  The 
report  makes  available  to  American  sci- 
entists, livestock  officials,  and  the  public 
a  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  danger- 
ous livestock  malady  in  all  its  phases. 

The  report  includes  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  a  summary  of  con- 
trol methods  used  in  the  principal  Euro- 
pean countries,  detailed  results  of  experi- 
mental studies,  discussions  of  the  sur- 
vival of  virus  apart  from  infected  ani- 
mals, methods  by  which  the  disease  is 
carried,  studies  on  the  disease,  vesicular 
stomatitis,  which  closely  resembles  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  conclusions. 

The  report  says  the  disease  takes  a 
heavy  toll  in  all  countries  where  it  is 
firmly  established,  the  losses  in  such 
countries  apparently  occurring  largely  in 
tidelike  cycles. 

The  commission's  studies  show  that 
animals  are  most  likely  to  spread  the 
contagion  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  practically  all  cloven-footed 
animals  are  susceptible,  that  the  greatest 
source  of  danger  is  removed  by  slaughter 
and  proper  disposal  of  the  involved  ani- 
mals, that  the  virus  may  remain  alive  for 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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CHICKENS  KILLED  BY  FIREWORKS 

"  Devil  chasers  "  were  convicted  of  the 
mysterious  deaths  of  a  dozen  pullets  on  a 
Virginia  farm  shortly  after  the  4th  of 
July  last  year  when  pathologists  of  the 
department  made  a  laboratory  examina- 
tion of  one  of  the  dead  birds.  Phos- 
phorus poisoning  was  suspected  when  the 
examination  of  the  laboratory  specimen 
disclosed  a  smoky  vapor  pouring  out 
from  among  the  contents  of  the  gizzard. 
The  odor  of  phosphorus  was  very  notice- 
able, and  in  a  dark  room  the  escaping 
vapor  was  luminous.  Investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  on  the  4th  of  July 
the  farmer's  children  had  exploded  a 
number  of  "  devil  chasers  "  in  the  drive- 
way where  the  pullets  were  in  the  habit 
of  picking  up  sharp  gravel.  The  "  devil 
chasers  "  were  flat,  brownish  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  25-cent  piece  and  contained 
phosphorus.  The  unexploded  fragments 
of  the  fireworks  probably  were  swallowed 
by  the  pullets  in  the  course  of  several 
days  after  the  children's  celebration. 
The  poisoning  action  was  delayed  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  the  prosphorus  was 
mixed  with  a  hard  substance  that  was 
not  readily  soluble. 


OLSEN  SUCCEEDS  TENNY 
AS  CHIEF  OF  ECONOMICS 


Has  Been  Assistant  Chief  in  Charge  of 

Research — New  Appointment  is 

Effective  July  16 

Nils  A.  Olsen,  who  since  May,  1925, 
has  been  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  research  work,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  by  Secre- 
tary Jardine,  the  appointment  becoming- 
effective  July  16.  He  succeeds  Lloyd  S. 
Tenny,  who  recently  resigned  as  chief 
to  take  an  executive  position  with  the 
Associated  California  Fruit  Industries 
(Inc.). 

Mr.  Olsen  joined  the  department  in 
1919  as  an  assistant  agricultural  econ- 
omist, and  has  been  progressively  pro- 
moted since  then  through  the  various 
economic  activities  of  the  department. 
As  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  work  in  the  bureau.  He 
has  also  had  administrative  charge  of  the 
division  of  agricultural  finance,  directing 
the  research  and  investigational  work  of 
that  unit. 

"  Through  training  and  experience 
Mr.  Olsen  is  eminently  fitted  to  carry 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


BETTER  RURAL  LIFE  IS 
END  OF  ALL  EXTENSION 


Says    Director    Warburton    in    Address 

at  Des  Moines  Before  American 
Home  Economics  Association 

The  end  of  all  extension  work  should 
be  better,  happier,  more  comfortable 
homes,  and  whether  this  is  brought 
about  by  improving  and  stabilizing  the 
farmer's  economic  position,  or  by  bring- 
ing new  information  and  new  viewpoints 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  or  by  training  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  clubs,  this 
end  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  said 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  exten- 
sion work,  in  an  address  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  June  28,  before  the  extension  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association.  He  described  the  beginning 
of  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  in 
Texas  under  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in 
1904,  and  the  early  work  under  the 
act  in  the  organization  of  boys'  corn 
clubs  and  girls'  clubs  and  the  home 
demonstration  work  for  farm  women. 
He  then  discussed  how  the  act  has  been 
interpreted  in  giving  it  effect,  saying  in 
part : 

"  The  success  of  demonstration  work  in 
the  South,  the  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  report  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission  under  President  Roosevelt, 
and  other  factors  caused  the  introduction 
into  Congress  of  several  bills  to  provide 
for  Federal  aid  for  extension  work.  At 
the  same  time  bills  were  introduced  for 
Federal  aid  for  the  teaching  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  other  subjects. 
The  two  projects  were  eventually  sepa- 
rated in  legislation,  and  Federal  aid  for 
extension  was  provided  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  approved  May  8,  1914.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  in  1917, 
provided  similar  aid  for  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture,  trades  and  indus- 
try, and  home  economics.  Two  separate 
and  distinct  lines  of  work  were  planned 
by  the  authors  of  these  two  bills  and 
considerable  thought  has  been  given  to 
their  interpretation. 

"  The  Smith-Lever  Act  states  that  coop- 
erative agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  to  persons  not 
attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  their  several  communities, 
and  imparting  to  such  persons  informa- 
tion on  such  subjects  through  field  dem- 
onstrations, publications,  and  otherwise. 

"  In   the   ideas   of  those  who  drafted 

the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  interpretations 

of  those  who  have  administered  it,  and 

the   practice   of   those   who   are   putting 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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LARGE  RICE  EXPORTS 
TO  CANADA  AND  CUBA 


United    States    Crop    of    1927    Smaller 
Than  Large  Crop  of  1926,  De- 
crease Being  in  South 

Production  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
in  1927  was  1,118,000,000  pounds,  or 
41,000,000  pounds  below  the  large  crop 
of  1926.  The  decrease,  however,  occurred 
in  the  Southern  States.  In  California 
production  increased.  These  areas  grow 
different  types  of  rice,  most  of  which 
do  not  share  the  same  export  markets, 
and  the  southern  producers  face  a  very 
different  situation  from  that  with  which 
the  California  rice  growers  have  to  deal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  com- 
petition, American  rice  varieties  are 
grouped  in  two  classes — the  long  and 
medium-grained  rice  produced  in  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  the  short- 
grained  rice  produced  in  California. 
Rice  from  the  Southern  States  is  sold 
in  European  and  Latin-American  mar- 
kets in  competition  with  rice  from  India, 
Siam,  and  Indo-China.  California  rice 
finds  a  market  in  Japan  in  years  when 
that  country's  home  and  colonial  crops 
are  short.  In  1927,  however,  Japan's  rice 
production  reached  19,509.000,000  pounds. 
the  largest  on  record,  and  the  California 
growers  have  had  difficulty  in  selling 
their  output  to  advantage. 

India,  the  largest  single  source  of  rice 
sold  in  European  and  Latin-American 
markets  in  competition  with  rice  from 
the  Southern  States,  produced  6  per  cent 
less  rice  in  1927  than  in  1926.  Burma  is 
India's  most  important  rice-exporting 
province.  Burma's  production  of  rice  in 
1927  was  10.945.000,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  11,451,000,000  pounds  in  1926. 
The  exportable  surplus  for  1927-28  is  es- 
timated at  6.086,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  6.525.000.000  pounds  the  year  be- 
fore. The  1927-28  crop  of  Indo-China 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  1926,  although 
not  sufficiently  larger  to  compensate  for 
the  6  per  cent  decrease  in  India's  crop. 
In  Siam  production  may  be  less  than  last 
year.  China's  crop,  which  influences  the 
quantity  of  Indian,  Siamese,  and  Indo- 
Chinese  rice  that  may  be  diverted  to 
China,  was  this  year  a  larger  crop  than 
that  of  1926. 

Practically  all  the  rice  exported  to 
Japan  from  the  United  States  is  Cali- 
fornian.  That  trade  in  most  years  ac- 
counts for  the  bulk  of  California's  rice 
exports.  In  the  period  August,  1927.  to 
April,  1928,  American  rice  grain  exports, 
which  totaled  169,266,598  pounds,  were 
25.664,893  pounds  less  than  those  of  the 
same  period  of  1926-27.  The  whole  of 
this  loss  in  exports  was  borne  by  Cali- 
fornia. Exports  from  the  Southern 
States  to  Europe  and  Latin  America 
have  steadily  risen  in  the  last  three  ex- 
porting seasons.  Japanese  demand  for 
American  rice  this  season  has  been  af- 
fected not  only  by  the  size  of  the  Japa- 
nese rice  crop,  which  was  2,000,000,000 
pounds  larger  than  that  of  1926,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  Chosen  (Korea),  and 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  which  also  produce 
rice  for  the  Japanese  market,  had  larger 
crops  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

Exportation  of  American  rice  to  for- 
eign markets   outside   of   Japan   in  the 


nine  months  August,  1927,  to  April,  1928, 
totaled  168.322,298  pounds,  compared 
with  142,652,641  pounds  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1926-27  and  22,336,148 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925-26.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in 
our  total  rice  exports  to  all  countries, 
exclusive  of  Japan,  was  18  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1926-27  and  65.4  per  cent 
compared  with  1925-26.  Gains  in  the 
current  season  have  been  largely  due  to 
heavy  increases  in  the  takings  of  Cuba 
and  Canada.  Europe  has  taken  some- 
what less  American  rice  this  year  than 
last.  Lower  prices  than  those  of  last 
year  have  been  received  in  recent  months 
for  both  California  and  southern  rice. 
Large  production  in  California  and  less 
demand  from  Japan  seem  to  account 
largely  for  the  drop  in  the  price  of  the 
California  article.  Reasons  for  the  lower 
prices  paid  in  other  markets  are  less 
obvious.  Recorded  production  for  1927 
of  rices  similar  to  those  grown  in  the 
Southern  States  was  below  that  of  1926. 
It  is  considered  probable,  however,  that 
larger  Chinese  production  has  made 
available  a  larger  supply  of  oriental 
rices  in  Latin-American  and  European 
markets. 


OLSEN  SUCCEEDS  TENNY 

AS  CHIEF  OF  ECONOMICS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

on  the  activities  so  ably  administered  by 
Mr.  Tenny,"  said  Secretary  Jardine  in 
announcing  the  appointment  on  June  26. 
"As  a  result  of  his  broad  experience  Mr. 
Olsen  has  a  full  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  various  lines  of  work  in 
his  bureau.  In  addition  he  has  a  sym- 
pathetic grasp  of  the  economic  problems 
facing  American  agriculture  and  with 
his  background  will  be  able  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  bureau  in  their  solu- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  his  merited 
appointment  will  be  happily  received  by 
all  agricultural  interests." 

Mr.  Olsen  was  graduated  from  Luther 
College,  Iowa,  in  1907 ;  was  a  graduate 
student  in  history  and  economics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1907-08 ; 
received  a  master's  degree  in  history  and 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1909 ;  was  an  instructor  in  history  and 
economics  at  Muhlenberg  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1909-10;  an  instructor  and 
graduate  student  in  history  and  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University  1910-12; 
and  a  farm  manager  from  1912-19.  He 
was  born  at  Herscher,  Illinois,  August 
31,  1886. 


For  more  than  30  years,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monticello, 
Iowa,  have  been  served  in  their  selling 
and  purchasing  by  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise of  their  own,  the  Farmers'  Mu- 
tual Creamery  Co.  Although  originally 
started  as  a  creamery,  the  association 
now  serves  its  patrons  in  the  marketing 
of  their  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  and  livestock, 
and  through  a  department  store  it  pro- 
vides them  with  many  of  their  supplies. 
To-day  the  association  owns  property 
valued  at  $60,000,  which  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  community.  The 
several  departments  serve  about  400 
farmers. 


MANY  STATES  ISSUING 
ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 


Reviews     Becoming     an     Increasingly 

Important     Factor     in     Service 

Rendered  by  Institutions 

The  economic  reviews  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  this  department,  in  which  the  farm 
situation  and  general  supply  and  demand 
factors  that  affect  agriculture  are  ana- 
lyzed, are  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  the  service  that  is  being 
rendered  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
by  the  agricultural  institutions. 

A  survey  just  completed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Outlook  Conference  of  the  de- 
partment shows  that  18  State  agricultural 
colleges,  in  addition  to  this  department, 
are  now  issuing  monthly  or  more  fre- 
quently publications  which  make  eco- 
nomic information  available  to  farmers 
in  more  or  less  popular  form.  Several 
additional  States  are  contemplating  the 
issuance  of  similar  publications. 

The  application  of  this  type  of  service 
which  is  freely  used  in  industries  other 
than  agriculture,  by  furnishing  farmers 
with  economic  analyses  of  agricultural 
conditions,  was  started  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  the  issuance 
by  this  department  of  a  publication  called 
"  The  Agricultural  Situation."  The  pub- 
lication, a  brief  monthly  summary  of 
economic  conditions  and  prospects  affect- 
ing farmers,  was  in  quick  demand  as 
presenting  basic  facts  which  could  be 
used  by  farmers  to  make  readjustments 
to  changed  economic  conditions  in  domes- 
tic and  world  markets. 

Demonstration  of  the  need  by  farmers 
for  this  type  of  information  led  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  service  by  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  until  now 
more  than  one-third  of  the  State  colleges 
are  issuing  economic  reviews  dealing 
with  farm  conditions.  The  characteristic 
common  to  most  of  these  publications  is 
an  effort  to  present  the  basic  factors 
which  make  up  the  current  picture  of 
production,  movement,  consumption,  and 
price  of  farm  products.  Some  States 
hold  chiefly  to  the  presentation  of  their 
own  research  results  and  others  in- 
terpret the  current  data  of  world-wide 
origin. 

The  economic  reviews  are  part  of  a 
broad  program  in  which  the  department 
and  the  State  colleges  are  linked  to- 
gether, and  which  seeks  to  help  the 
farmer  to  adjust  his  business  as  profit- 
ably as  possible  to  the  requirements  of 
the  market.  The  educational  aspects  of 
these  publications,  says  the  committee, 
have  been  and  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 


Specialists  of  the  department  are  now 
making  a  special  study  of  the  value  of 
motion  pictures  as  adjuncts  to  public 
addresses  and  demonstrations  by  agri- 
cultural workers. 


Soil  erosion  affects  the  character  of 
the  earth  more  than  all  the  other  activi- 
ties of  nature  and  man  combined,  says  a 
soil  scientist. 
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SAYS  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
NEEDS  FACTS  AS  GUIDE 


Buechei,    Economist,     Urges    Research 

into  World  Competitive  Forces 

Which  Affect  Markets 

In  outlining  a  program  of  economic 
research  for  the  dairy  industry,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  re- 
cently, Dr.  F.  A.  Buechei,  economist  of 
the  division  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
said  that  the  general  objective  of  such  a 
program  is  to  aid  in  lowering  costs  of 
production,  adjusting  production  to  pres- 
ent and  prospective  market  requirements, 
developing  a  more  efficient  system  of 
marketing  and  distribution,  and  in  ex- 
panding outlets  for  dairy  products. 

"Although  the  dairy  industry  is  per- 
haps the  most  stable  of  all  agricultural 
enterprises,  periods  of  relative  prosperity 
in  this  industry,  as  in  other  agricultural 
activities,  may  contain  the  germs  for  the 
ultimate  undoing  of  the  prosperity,''  he 
said.  "  The  relatively  high  prices  which 
have  prevailed  for  dairy  products  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  will  naturally 
tend  to  bring  various  competitive  forces 
into  play  which  may,  if  not  recognized 
and  counteracted,  result  in  an  early  ter- 
mination of  the  present  favorable  condi- 
tions. High  prices  of  dairy  products  in 
this  country  may  stimulate  excessive  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry,  may  tend  to  re- 
duce per  capita  consumption,  or  may  lead 
to  the  importation  of  dairy  products 
from  other  countries,  especially  if  the 
prices  in  Europe  should  become  relatively 
low." 

Mr.  Buechel's  program  of  dairy  re- 
search would  include  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  economic  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  dairy  industry ;  farm  or- 
ganization and  methods  in  dairy  regions; 
the  physical  movement  of  specific  dairy 
products  from  areas  of  production  to 
centers  of  consumption ;  wholesale  price- 
making  mechanism  for  butter  and 
cheese;  quantitative  analyses  for  deter- 
mining and  measuring  the  factors  which 
influence  the  price  and  supply  of  and  the 
demand  for  butter,  cheese,  fluid  milk,  and 
concentrated  milk ;  and  qualitative  stud- 
ies by  the  survey  method  of  consumer 
habits  and  preferences  with  respect  to 
dairy  products. 


NEARLY  12,000  COOPERATIVES 

A  total  of  11,340  farmers'  cooperative 
marketing  and  purchasing  associations 
were  listed  by  the  department  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1928.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before  listed.  However-,  there 
are  more  active  associations  than  this,  as 
not  all  the  existing  associations  report  to 
the  department.  The  total  number  is 
probably  about  12,000. 

Of  the  associations  listed,  30.5  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  handling  grain,  dry 
beans,  or  rice ;  22  per  cent  were  handling 
dairy  products  ;  17  per  cent  were  shipping 
or  selling  livestock;  11  per  cent  were  re- 
ceiving, grading,  packing,  or  shipping 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  smaller  per- 
centages were  handling  cotton,  wool, 
poultry,  eggs,  nuts,   and  other  products. 


More  than  800  associations,  about  7  per 
cent  of  all,  were  operating  cooperative 
stores  or  warehouses  for  the  distribution 
of  household  and  farm  requisites  to 
farmers  and  others. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  active  associa- 
tions were  located  in  the  12  North 
Central  States.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  all 
the  associations  were  in  the  seven  States 
of  this  group  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  29  per  cent  in  the  five  States 
of  this  group  east  of  that  river.  The 
percentage  for  the  North  Central  States 
is  larger  than  when  the  associations  were 
counted  in  1915  and  in  1925. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  cooperatives 
in  the  Southern  States  during  the  last  10 
years,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  handled,  the  actual  number 
of  cooperatives  in  those  States  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  all  the  associations 
listed  than  was  the  case  in  1915  or  in 
1925. 

The  cooperatives  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  constitute  a  slightly  smaller  frac- 
tion of  all  the  associations  than  they  did 
13  years  ago. 

Minnesota  continues  as  the  leading 
State  in  regard  to  the  number  of  live 
associations,  the  1,547  organizations  lo- 
cated in  that  State  being  nearly  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  January 
1.  Some  of  the  other  States  credited 
with  large  numbers  of  cooperatives  are : 
Wisconsin,  1,310;  Iowa,  1,161;  Illinois, 
900;  Missouri,  624;  and  North  Dakota, 
534.  More  than  one-half  of  the  func- 
tioning cooperatives  to-day  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  these  six  States. 


COMMISSION  REPORT  ON 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  ISSUED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

one  or  two  months  and  perhaps  longer, 
and  that  the  disinfecting  of  premises  and 
restocking  of  previously  infected  farms 
should  be  conducted  under  official  veteri- 
nary supervision. 

The  commission  indorses  the  slaughter 
and  quarantine  method  with  supple- 
mentary safeguards  as  regularly  used  for 
eradicating  the  disease  on  occasions 
when  it  appeared  in  the  United  States. 
The  main  reason  for  prompt  slaughter, 
the  report  states,  is  to  remove  as  soon  as 
possible  the  main  source  of  active  virus. 
Even  though  the  disease  spreads  rapidly, 
involving  practically  all  cloven-footed 
animals,  it  frequently  takes  from  one  to 
several  weeks  before  all  susceptible  ani- 
mals in  a  herd  have  contracted  the 
disease  and  in  turn  have  passed  through 
the  highly  infectious  stage.  During  this 
entire  period  each  animal  or  group  of 
animals  becomes  a  source  of  danger,  in 
many  instances  even  before  any  evidence 
of  the  disease  is  seen.  The  slaughter 
method  removes  these  potential  reser- 
voirs of  virus. 

"  In  support  of  the  value  of  the 
slaughter  method,"  the  commission  says, 
"  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  United 
States  the  disease  has  been  eradicated 
and  in  Continental  European  countries  it 
has  not  been  appreciably  diminished." 

The  commission  believes  that  the 
United  States  owes  its  freedom  from  this 
disease  to  the  methods  used  and  that 
such  methods  are  not  only  most  effective 
but  also  are  the  most  economical. 


FORCES  OF  ERADICATION 

CONQUER  TUBERCULOSIS 


la  Mime-tenths  of  Country  the  Disease 

Among  Cattle  Ss  not  More  Than 

3  Per  Cent,  Says  Wight 

The  allied  forces  of  eradication  are 
gradually  crushing  the  menace  of  tuber- 
culosis of  livestock  in  the  United  States. 
This  encouraging  announcement  was 
made  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the 
tuberculosis  eradication  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  before  the 
Ninth  Annual  Eastern  States  Tuber- 
culosis Conference,  held  at  The  Weirs, 
N.  H.,  recently.  In  support  of  his  opti- 
mistic views,  Doctor  Wight  presented  an 
array  of  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
current  progress  of  the  campaign. 

"During  the  last  12  months,  Federal, 
State,  and  county  veterinarians,  working 
under  the  uniform  cooperative  plan, 
tested  more  cattle  than  during  any  other 
12-month  period.  During  two  of  the 
months  (October  1927  and  March  1928) 
the  number  of  cattle  tested  exceeded 
1,000,000  head  and  the  number  has  been 
nearly  as  high  on  several  other  occasions, 
as  shown  by  monthly  reports. 

"Within  the  last  year  187  counties 
completed  the  testing  of  all  cattle  within 
their  borders  and  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  modified  accredited  counties. 
This  term  signifies  that  infection  did  not 
exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  that,  in 
addition,  old  reactors  were  removed. 

"In  90  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  tuberculous  infection 
among  cattle  is  not  more  than  3  per 
cent. 

"Along  with  the  aggressive  campaign 
of  eradication,  the  administrative  officials 
have  controlled  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. About  45,000  cattle  are  moved 
monthly  from  one  State  to  another  for 
dairy  and  breeding  purposes.  Tuberculin 
tests  of  this  stock  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  and  removal  of  reactors  aver- 
aging somewhat  over  250  a  month.  Ex- 
cept for  this  safeguard  the  diseased  cat- 
tle would  probably  carry  the  infection  to 
new  herds  and  areas.  With  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  counties  that  are  being 
freed  from  tuberculosis,  farmers  should 
soon  be  able  to  obtain  healthy,  new 
stock  locally,  with  benefit  to  home  in- 
dustry and  a  considerable  saving  in 
transportation  charges. 

"  That  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
involves  small  loss  to  cattle  owners, 
especially  when  the  benefits  of  healthy 
herds  are  considered,  is  shown  by  ap- 
praisal, indemnity,  and  salvage  figures. 

"  The  average  appraised  value  of  cattle 
condemned  because  of  tuberculosis  was 
$109.61  during  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing April  30,  1928.  The  combined  value 
of  Federal  and  State  indemnity  and  sal- 
vage was  $85.48.  This  figure  is  within 
$25  of  the  appraised  value  and  repre- 
sents the  amount  that  the  owner  re- 
ceived for  the  average  diseased  animal. 
The  sum  which  the  owner  receives  is 
commonly  used  toward  the  purchase 
of  healthy  stock,  usually  of  better  quality 
than  those  condemned." 


Improve    where    we    can,     and     save 
where  we  can. 
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TAKES  PART  IN  IOWA  CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse,  home  econ- 
omist of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, represented  the  bureau  at  the 
second  annual  State  conference  on  child 
development  and  parent  education  held 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  20-22.  This 
conference  is  arranged  by  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
cooperating  with  the  Iowa  State  Council 
for  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education, 
and  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College.  It  is  for  parents, 
teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  min- 
isters, and  all  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  children.  Its  purpose  is  the 
discussion  of  their  mutual  problems  and 
interests.  Following  a  program  of  lec- 
tures on  various  topics  affecting  child 
welfare,  and  visits  to  preschools  of  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  a 
series  of  roundtables  was  held  dealing 
with  the  physical  development  of  the 
child,  the  mental  hygiene  of  childhood, 
the  family  and  the  home,  and  the  family 
and  the  community.  On  the  21st  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  gave  a  lecture  on  the  contri- 
bution of  the  social  sciences  to  parental 
education  and  later  took  part  in  the 
roundtable  on  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. 


PREPARING  FOR  POULTRY  CONGRESS 

It  is  expected  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  extend  an  official  invitation 
this  fall  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
send  official  representatives  and  exhibits 
to  the  Fourth  World's  Poultry  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  England  in  1930. 
The  representation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  1930  congress  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Poultry  Science  Associa- 
tion. This  association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Purdue  University. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  August  21-24.  A  pre- 
liminary committee  has  already  been 
appointed  to  make  tentative  suggestions 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  congress.  This  committee  consists 
of  Dr.  M.  A.  JulL  husbandman  in  charge 


of  the  poultry  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  Rob  R.  Slocum,  mar- 
keting specialist,  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics :  H.  L.  Shrader,  exten- 
sion poultry  husbandman,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  and  J.  C.  Gilbert, 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  It  is  preparing  a  re- 
port for  submission  to  the  Poultry 
Science  Association  at  the  August  meet- 
ing in  Lafayette.  The  world's  poultry 
congresses  are  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Association  of  Poul- 
try Instructors  and  Investigators,  of 
which  Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser,  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  is  executive  secretary. 


BIRD-BANDING  WORK  INCREASES 

Bird-banding  activity,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, is  constantly  increasing.  Applica- 
tions for  banding  permits  are  received 
in  greater  number  than  can  be  accepted. 
There  are  now  more  than  1,300  coopera- 
tors  in  the  work,  all  of  whom  are  entirely 
voluntary.  Every  possible  care  is  used 
in  selecting  cooperators.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  person  merely  to  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  the  work.  Each  applicant  for  a 
banding  permit  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  bureau  that 
he  will  operate  a  trapping  station  and 
that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  birds 
to  identify  accurately  those  that  he  may 
trap  for  banding.  This  knowledge  must 
be  vouched  for  by  an  ornithologist  or  an 
instructor  in  zoology.  During  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  purchased 
and  issued  about  140,000  bands.  Coop- 
erators have  banded  93.000  birds  during 
this  time.  About  2,400  return  records 
have  been  received.  These  returns  show 
how  far  the  birds  have  traveled  since 
they  were  banded,  and  furnish  other  val- 
uable ornithological  data. 


APPRECIATES  FLOOD  WARNINGS 

An  honest  farmer  in  the  Tombigbee 
overflow  region  recently  wrote  to  the 
office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Mobile. 
Ala.,  expressing  his  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  timely  flood  warnings.  He 
said  in  part :  "  We  find  if  your  warnings 
are  heeded  it  saves  money  and  time. 
Last  January  (during  the  great  flood) 
we  thought  maybe  you  did  not  know 
what  you  were  talking  about,  and  lost 
60  head  of  fine  cattle,  some  hogs,  and 
goats.  This  year  we  listened  to  your 
warnings  and  saved  S3  head  of  cattle.  50 
head  of  goats,  and  To  head  of  hogs  that 
would  have  drowned  if  left  in  pasture  in 
a  river  swamp." 


The  Producers'  Commission  of  Indian- 
apolis closed  its  first  five  years  of  busi- 
ness on  March  31.  During  its  short  life 
the  association  has  handled  more  than 
4.250.000  animals,  valued  at  almost  $100.- 
000,000.  According  to  a  statement  of  the 
management,  the  association  handled 
about  28  per  cent  of  the  receipts  at  the 
Indianapolis  livestock  market  in  the 
twelve  months  of  business  prior  to  March 
31. 


STUDY  HARVESTING  WITH  COMBINE 

Five  principal  sources  of  damage  and 
loss  in  grain  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  combine  harvesters  have  been 
observed  by  R.  H.  Black  and  E.  G.  Boer- 
ner.  grain  marketing  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  a 
study  made  of  combine  harvesting  in  the 
spring-wheat  area,  and  their  observa- 
tions apply  also  to  winter  wheat  in  the 
Southwest.  These  investigators  say  that 
combines  reduce  the  expense  of  harvest- 
ing and  threshing,  but  unless  the  ma- 
chines are  operated  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  care  is  taken  to  handle  the 
threshed  grain  properly  this  saving  may 
be  lost.  The  chief  causes  of  damage  are 
harvesting  before  the  wheat  is  ripe,  cut- 
ting wheat  that  contains  excess  moisture, 
occurrence  of  green  weed  seeds  in 
threshed  wheat,  storing  damp  wheat  in 
bins,  and  storing  wheat  that  contains 
green  weed  seeds.  The  investigation  dis- 
closed that  it  is  best  to  delay  harvesting 
with  a  combine  until  the  wheat  is  mature 
and  dry.  Spring  wheat  in  the  field  in 
the  central  Northwest  absorbs  moisture 
at  night  and  is  seldom  dry  enough  to 
harvest  before  11  o'clock  or  noon.  Har- 
vesting should  be  delayed  after  a  rain 
until  the  grain  is  dry.  Wheat  that  con- 
tains more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  Ls 
not  considered  as  dry.  Immature,  damp, 
or  weedy  wheat,  it  was  found,  can  not 
be  stored  with  safety.  Weed  seeds  in 
even  fairly  dry  threshed  wheat  may 
cause  spoilage  in  storage.  Properly  con- 
structed ventilators,  open  to  the  outside 
air  and  placed  close  together  in  a  bin, 
the  investigators  learned,  will  keep  clean 
grain  which  contains  only  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  moisture  from  going  out  of  con- 
dition in  storage,  but  may  not  prevent 
spoilage  if  the  grain  is  immature  or 
damp  or  if  the  grain  contains  green  weed 
seeds.  In  the  spring-wheat  area  any 
wheat  which  contains  more  than  14  per 
cent  moisture  must  be  watched  carefully 
while  it  is  in  storage.  Rely  on  ventilated 
bins  only  for  wheat  that  is  ripe,  fairly 
dry.  clean,  and  sound,  say  the  investi- 
gators. If  only  one  of  these  essentials 
is  lacking  the  wheat  may  spoil  even  in 
ventilated  bins.  The  higher  the  moisture 
content  of  the  grain  the  greater  will  be 
the  danger  of  spoiling  while  it  is  in 
storage. 


BOOKS  ON  FORESTRY  CIRCULATED 

Two  traveling  libraries  provided  by 
the  Mississippi  forest  service  are  being 
routed  to  schools  in  the  Pascagoula  fire 
protection  area  by  the  local  district 
forester,  according  to  reports  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Another  set  of  books  on 
trees  and  forests  has  been  prepared  by 
the  service  for  the  Coahoma  County 
library  at  Clarksdale.  Miss.,  which  dis- 
tributes books  all  over  the  county  by 
motor  truck.  The  sets  contain  books  on 
tree  botany  and  elementary  forestry  and 
stories  of  outdoor  life.  A  recent  report 
from  one  set  shows  in  21  days  110  read- 
ings. If  this  beginning  works  out  well, 
the  State  forest  service  intends  to  put 
other  sets  of  books  in  circulation.  In 
addition  it  is  offering  a  list  of  recom- 
mended forestry  books  to  schools  and 
libraries  wishing  to  add  such  books  to 
their  shelves. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  of  the  Administrative  Regulations, 
Regarding  the  Appearance,  Fees,  and  Ex- 
penses of  Department  Employees  as  Witnesses 
in  Judicial  Proceedings 

Memorandum  No.  581 — June  14,  1928. — 
Par.  688  of  the  administrative  regulations  of 
the  department  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

688.  Appearance,  fees,  and  expenses  of  de- 
partment employees  as  icitnesses  in  judicial 
proceedings. — The  cases  involving  appearance 
will  be  treated  in  the  following  groups  : 

(a)  Employees  testifying  in  cases  arising 
within  the  department  or  growing  out  of 
the  violation  of  laws  of  a  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof  in  the  enforcement  of  which  em- 
ployees of  the  department  have  been  author- 
ized to  assist,  including  laws  with  respect  to 
migratory  birds,  stock,  the  protection  of  fish 
and  game,  and  the  prevention  and  extinguish- 
ment of  forest  fires. 

(6)  Employees  testifying  for  the  United 
States  in  cases  not  arising  within  the  de- 
partment. 

(c)  Cases  between  private  parties  where 
the  employee  is  called  upon  to  produce  records 
of  the  department  or  to  testify  to  facts  or 
information  officially  acquired  within  the 
department. 

(d)  Cases  between  private  parties  where 
the  employee's  testimony  has  no  official  char- 
acter, or  cases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party 
not  covered  by   (a)   above. 

Appearance 

In  cases   (a)   and  (o),  may  be  without  sub- 


In  case  (d)  the  department  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  manner  of  appearance.  In  case 
(c),  the  employee  subpoenaed  or  planning  ap- 
pearance should  notify  the  chief  of  bureau 
by  letter  or  telegram,  stating  the  names  of 
the  parties  litigant,  the  matter  in  suit,  and 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  the  employee  ex-, 
pects  to  give.  Where  in  case  (c)  the  chief 
of  bureau  deems  the  production  of  record  or 
the  employee's  proposed  testimony  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest,  he  should  at  once  refer 
the  case  to  the  solicitor  of  the  department, 
who  will  promptly  advise  whether  the  em- 
ployee may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify. 
The  term  "  chief  of  bureau  "  throughout  this 
regulation  will  be  construed  to  include  district 
foresters. 

Witness    Fees    and    Expenses    of    Travel    and 
Subsistence 

The  terms  "  fees  "  and  "  expenses  "  are  dis- 
tinct. The  first  means  the  amount  allowed 
as  pay  for  attendance ;  the  second,  the  amount 
allowed  to  cover  travel  and  subsistence.  This 
latter  allowance  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
mileage. 

In  case  (a)  no  fees  are  allowable.  Expenses 
of  travel  and  subsistence  should  be  paid  from 
the  department  appropriations  as  in  case  of 
official  travel  unless  a  different  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  cooperating  States 
and  the  department. 

In  case  (o)  no  fees  are  allowable.  The 
expense  account  should  be  presented-  to  the 
United  States  marshal  for  payment. 

In  case  (c)  fees  are  not  allowable  unless 
authorized  in  advance  by  the  chief  of  bureau. 
Expenses  may  be  collected  as  allowed  by  the 
court  or  arranged  for  with  the  summoning 
party ;  but  a  memorandum  of  expenses  in- 
curred and  of  the  amount  received  must  be 
submitted  to  the  chief  of  bureau. 

In  case  (d)  the  department  is  not  concerned 
with  fees  or  expenses.  No  account  need  be 
rendered. 

Leave 

In  cases  («)  and  (6)  no  leave  need  be 
taken.  The  employee  is  regarded  as  on  official 
duty. 

In  case  (c),  if  employee  is  authorized  to 
accept  fee,  leave  without  pay  must  be  taken 
unless  the  memorandum  of  subsistence  and 
travel  expenses  incurred  as  witness  shows  an 
amount  greater  than  the  total  received  as  fee 
and    expense   money.      If    not    authorized    to 


accept  fee,  the  employee  is  not  required  to  take 
leave  with  or  without  pay. 

In  case  (d) ,  leave  with  pay,  or  if  such  leave 
has  been  exhausted,  leave  without  pay,  must 
be  taken.      (Law  1009.) 

Apart  from  rearrangement  of  the  material, 
the  changes  are,  first,  removal  of  the  provi- 
sion in  subparagraph  (o)  of  the  former  regu- 
lation which  prohibited  employees  appearing 
in  a  strictly  unofficial  capacity  in  private  cases 
from  accepting  fees  unless  they  took  leave 
without  pay,  and,  second,  the  grant  of  discre- 
tion to  chiefs  of  bureaus  to  authorize  accept- 
ance of  fees  without  restriction  of  amount 
where  employee  presents  in  court  information 
officially  acquired,  in  lieu  of  the  former  limi- 
tation of  fees  to  the  amount  of  salary  lost 
through    leave    without   pay. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  (COTTON 
MARKETING),  $2,000  TO  $2,500.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
July  L!-i.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors 
will  be  stated  on  admission  cards  and  will  be 
about  15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt  of 
applications.  Persons  who  enter  the  "  Junior 
Agricultural  Economist "  examination  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  any  other  examination  for 
which  the  receipt  of  applications  closes  on  the 
same  date.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces the  addition  of  optional  subject  9, 
cotton  marketing,  to  the  list  of  optional  sub- 
jects of  the  "  Junior  Agricultural  Economist  " 
examination  given  in  original  announcement 
No.  164,  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  (A  summary  of  announcement 
No.  164  appeared  in  the  June  27  issue  of  The 
Official  Record.)  At  present  there  are  several 
vacancies  in  the  position  of  junior  agricultural 
economist    (cotton    marketing). 

ASSISTANT  PATHOLOGIST  (VEGETABLE  DIS- 
EASES). Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  August  1.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salary  ranges 
from  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year.  Higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties,  under  general  supervision,  are  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  of  vegetable  diseases,  par- 
ticularly those  affecting  beans ;  to  conduct  field 
and  laboratory  investigations  to  determine 
the  causes  of  various  plant  diseases,  the  life 
history  of  the  causal  organisms,  the  condi- 
tions favoring  their  development,  and  to  work 
out  methods  for  their  control ;  to  conduct 
correspondence  regarding  the  above  assignment 
and  prepare  technical  articles  for  publication 
by  the  department.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  training, 
experience,  and  a  thesis  or  publication  to  be 
filed   with    application.* 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
I'nitrd  States  civil-service  board  of  examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


COTTON  EXPOSITION  TO  BE  HELD 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  a 
croup  of  cotton  exhibits  to  be  shown  at 
the  cotton  exposition  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
next  October.  Plans  for  participation  in 
the  exposition  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment are  being  made  as  a  result  of  a 
request  made  by  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  Association  of  State  Fairs  and 
Expositions  which  was  in  Washington 
recently  to  study  the  exhibits  work  of 
the  department  and  familiarize  itself 
with  the  activities  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus. The  exposition  is  to  be  held 
jointly  with  the  Tri-State  Fair  and  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

INFORMATION 

T.  Swann  Harding,  assistant  organic  chem- 
ist of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  writer 
on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  subjects  for  out- 
side publications,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
scientific  publications  in  the  division  of  publi- 
cation, Office  of  Information.  He  succeeds 
C.  M.  Arthur,  who  resigned  recently  to  become 
technical  editor  at  the  forest-products  labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  various  lines  of  chemi- 
cal research,  both  in  and  outside  the  depart- 
ment, for  the  last  18  years.  When  he  received 
the  new  appointment  he  was  working  on  the 
nutrition  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  experiment 
farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at 
Beltsville,  Md.  He  has  written  extensively  for 
purely  scientific  journals  and  for  professional, 
trade,  and  popular  periodicals,  and  for  some 
time  has  been  a  staff  contributor  of  "American 
Medicine,"  New  York  City. 

EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Arkansas. — R.  L.  Franks,  teacher  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Monti- 
cello,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Chicot  County ;  E.  K.  Schultz,  a  Smith-Hughes 
teacher  in  Tennessee,  in  Cross  County ;  and 
C.  U.  Robinson,  Smith-Hughes  teacher  at 
Jacksonville,  in  Independence  County.  H.  S. 
Hinson,  formerly  with  the  State  plant  board 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Poinsett  County,  and  C.  H.  Winston 
assistant  county  agent  in  Jefferson  County. 
J.  G.  Williamson  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Desha  County,  and  T.  D.  Spears 
negro  agent  in  Jefferson  County.  The  fol- 
lowing home  demonstration  agents  have  been 
appointed :  Mildred  Cummings,  home  eco- 
nomics teacher  at  Walnut  Ridge,  assistant 
agent,  Pulaski  County ;  Mattie  R.  Melton, 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Lincoln  and 
Arkansas  Counties,  district  agent  for  the 
northeastern  district ;  Gladys  C.  Bond,  home 
economics  teacher  in  Tennessee,  Woodruff 
County ;  Mary  Atkinson,  home  economics 
teacher,  Perry  County;  Bernice  L.  Larkin, 
home  economics  teacher,  Yell  County ;  Dor- 
othy Kimbley,  home  economics  teacher,  Cross 
County  ;  Alpha  Elzea,  home  economics  teacher, 
Desha  County ;  and  Wells  Fox,  Lincoln 
County.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Banks  has  been  ap- 
pointed negro  home  demonstration  agent  to 
serve  Ashley  and  Chicot  Counties.  Mildred 
Forbes,  home  economics  teacher  at  Raymond, 
Miss.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Anna  McGill  Cole  as  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Hot  Spring  County.  Susie  C.  R. 
Hanshaw,  teacher  in  Alabama,  has  been  ap- 
pointed negro  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Woodruff  and  Monroe  Counties,  and  Dorothea 
E.  Smith,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  nesjro  agent  in 
Lincoln  and  Desha  Counties.  Aiwilda  Bow- 
man has  been  appointed  negro  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Conway  and  Faulkner  Coun- 
ties. Mrs.  Blanche  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Benton  Countv 
to  succeed  Frances  Davis,   resigned. 

Indiana. — Russell  W.  Smith,  county  agent  in 
White  County,  has  resigned  to  enter  commer- 
mercial  work.  C.  B.  Edmonson,  county  agent 
in  Franklin  County,  resigned,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Ernest  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Pur- 
due University. 

Massachusetts. — Harley  A.  Leland,  county 
club  agent  in  Worcester  County,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  William  H.  Howe,  assist- 
ant State  club  leader,  who  died  in  February. 
Laura  Sperry,  a  graduate  from  the  home  eco- 
nomics course  of  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  and  an  active  club  member,  has  suc- 
ceeded Helen  Doane,  as  assistant  club  agent 
in  Hampden  County.  Marion  Hollister,  a 
graduate  of  Framingham  Normal  School,  has 
succeeded  Marion  Jenkins  as  assistant  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Hampden  County. 

Vermont. — Thomas  D.  Cook,  county  club 
agent,  Chittenden  County,  has  been  transferred 
to  Rutland  County  as  county  agent,  and 
Clara  Ethel  Sails  has  been  appointed  acting 
county   club  agent   in    Chittenden   County. 

Wisconsin. — Verne  V.  Varney  of  Brookings, 
S.  Dak.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  State 
leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  suc- 
ceed Waklin  McNeel,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  junior  forestry  extension  work  in 
the  State,  Geneva  Lucille  Amundson,  trained 
at  La  Crosse  Normal  School  and  St.  Olaf 
College,  has  been  appointed  temporary 
assistant  in  club  work  for  the  summer  months. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    save 
where  we  can. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


FARM-MANAGEMENT  EXTENSION,  1914-1924.  (Cir- 
cular 30-C.)  Bv  H.  M.  Dixon,  extension 
economist,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Cooperating.  P.  34,  figs.  March 
1928. 

This  circular,  which  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  extension  workers,  covers 
farm-management  extension  work  for  the  10- 
year  period  from  1914  to  1924.  In  research 
work  in  farm  management  prior  to  1910, 
methods  were  devised  for  analyzing  a  farm 
husiness.  By  1912  the  husiness  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  farms  had  heen  analyzed  to 
show  not  only  that  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  a  business  could  he  definitely 
pointed  out  but  that  there  were  farms  in 
every  region,  in  every  community,  that  con- 
sistently made  more  money  than  others, 
thereby  making  possible  demonstrations  for 
different   areas. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  this  circu- 
lar are  :  The  first  farm-management  extension 
work ;  Beginning  of  the  Federal  project ; 
Yearly  progress  of  work ;  The  early  pro- 
gram ;  The  second  step  in  formulating  the 
program ;  Important  late  developments  in 
program  improvement ;  Some  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  program  making ;  Means  and 
agencies  used  in  extension  work ;  Farm  or- 
ganization and  management  through  farm 
accounts  and  farm-business  analysis ;  Cost 
accounting  on  particular  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises  ;  Dissemination  of  timely  economic 
material ;  Furnishing  State,  regional,  and 
county  data  for  use  in  making  programs : 
Farm-management  extension  with  hoys  and 
girls ;  Community  organizations  or  clubs ; 
Farm-management  tours ;  Improvement  of 
tenant  farming ;  Meetings,  exhibits,  news 
articles,  and  bulletins  ;  The  County  program  ; 
Distribution 'of  time  of  the  farm-management 
demonstrator;  and  Measuring  results. 

HIGH-GRADE  ALFALFA:  METHODS  OF  PRODUCTION, 
BALING,  AND  LOADING  FOR  MARKET.  A  mimeo- 
graph. By  Edward  C.  Parker,  hay  marketing 
specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
A  much  larger  quantity  of  high-grade  al- 
falfa could  be  profitably  marketed  in  the 
United  States  if  producers  would  study  mar- 
ket demands  and  then  make  their  production 
and  loading  practices  conform  to  market  re- 
quirements. Great  numbers  of  diarymen  who 
do  not  now  utilize  much  alfalfa  hut  depend 
largely  on  mill  feeds  for  protein  would  become 
buyers  of  alfalfa  if  supplies  of  high-grade  al- 
falfa were  available  at  all  times.  Many 
farmers  are  intermittent  sellers  of  low-grade, 
surplus  hay  but  comparatively  few  specialize 
in  the  production  of  high-grade,  market  alfalfa. 
Purity,  a  high  percentage  of  leaves,  clinging 
foliage,  green  color,  and  pliable  stems  are  the 
essential  characters  of  high-grade  alfalfa.  The 
experience  of  Federal  hay  inspectors  is  that 
the  most  common  causes  of  low-grade  alfalfa 
are  thinness  of  stands  in  meadows,  foreign 
material  in  the  form  of  partly  decayed  rakings, 
weather  damage,  over-ripeness  at  time  of  cut- 
ting, over-drying,  baling  undercured  hay, 
stacking  distinctly  undercured  hay,  and  baling 
during  very  hot,  dry,  or  windy  weather.  In 
most  instances  alfalfa  intended  for  market 
should  he  cut  when  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  in 
bloom,  or  when  new  growth  starts  from  the 
crowns  irrespective  of  the  bloom.  There  will 
be  little,  if  any,  increase  of  tonnage  gained 
by  allowing  the  crop  to  stand  longer.  At 
this  stage  of  maturity  the  leaves  usually  con- 
stitute anywhere  from  45  to  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  plants,  and  the  stems  have 
not  become  objectionably  hard  and  woody. 
The  grade  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Alfalfa  can  be  at- 
tained in  practically  all  alfalfa  districts  of  the 
United  States  when  crops  are  cut  at  this 
stage  of  maturity,  providing  the  hay  is  prop- 
erly cured  and  baled  and  not  subjected  to 
much  damage  from  the  elements.  Copies  of 
the  mimeograph  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Wash- 
ington. 

NATIONAL     FORESTS     OF     COLORADO.      (Miscellaneous 
Publication    18-M.)      Prepared    by    the    Forest 
Service.     P.   38.     Figs.  25.     May  1928. 
Colorado's    forest    problem    is    not    the    dis- 
couraging one  of  building  up  new  forests,  but 
the    happier    one    of    husbanding    and    manag- 
ing  existing   timber   resources.      The   national 
forests  of  Colorado,  with  their  present  stand, 
are  capable  of  growing  every  year  more  timber 
than    is   used   annually   by   the   people   of   the 
State.      Colorado   contains   15   national  forests 
with    a    total    area    of    13,234,380    acres.      In 


this  bulletin,  the  resources,  principal  activi- 
ties, and  recreational  facilities  of  each  of 
these  forests  are  described.  The  booklet  also 
contains  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  principal 
phases  of  forestry  applicable  to  the  region  as 
a  whole. 

LAMB  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  (Department  Leaflet  28-L.) 
By  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  associate  specialist 
in  foods,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  Fanny 
Walker  Yeatman,  assistant  in  food  prepa- 
ration, Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  P.  8, 
figs.     June   1928. 

This  leaflet,  giving  recipes  and  general  di-  - 
rections  for  the  cooking  of  lamb,  is  a-  tie-up 
between  the  production  and  consumption  fea- 
tures of  the  department's  work  on  meats. 
The  home  use  of  the  meat  thermometer  is 
again  advocated,  as  in  the  leaflet  on  beef 
cookery,  as  a  means  of  insuring  uniform  re- 
sults in  large  roasts  and  bringing  out  the 
best  qualities  of  the  meat.  Definite  directions 
for  roasting  leg  and  saddle,  broiling  chops, 
roasting  stuffed  boned  shoulder,  and  cooking- 
other  typical  cute  are  given  in  the  text  and 
illustrated   wherever   possible. 

DRESSES  FOR  THE  LITTLE  GIRL.  (Department  Leaflet 
26-L.)  By  Maude  Campbell,  assistant  spe- 
cialist in  clothing  division  of  textiles  and 
clothing.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  P.  8, 
figs.     May  1928. 

Like  the  other  recent  publications  on  chil- 
dren's rompers  and  sun  suits  issued  by  this 
bureau,  the  leaflet  on  dresses  for  the  little 
girl  emphasizes  features  bearing  on  hygiene, 
habit  formation,  and  ease  of  construction  and 
laundering.  The  use  of  cotton  and  other- 
fabrics  particularly  suitable  for  children's 
clothing  is  also  emphasized  in  text  and  illus- 
trations. 

JOURNAL   OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.    36, 
No.   6,  March  15,  1928,  il. 
Contents : 

A  Cytological  Study  of  Puccinia  glu- 
marum  on  Bromus  marginatus  and 
Triticum  vulgare.  (G-617.)  Ruth 
F.  Allen. 
The  Growth  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
the  Effect  of  Feeding  Skim  Milk  on 
the  Constants  of  their  Growth 
Curves.  (A-122.)  Harry  W.  Titus 
and  Morley  A.  Jull. 
Growth  of  Chickens  in  Relation  to  Feed 
Consumption.  (A-123.)  Morley  A. 
Jull  and  Harry  W.  Titus. 
The  Accuracy  of  Cattle  Wrights. 
(Tex.-G.)  J.  L.  Lush,  F.  W.  Chris- 
tensen,  C.  V.  Wilson,  and  W.  H. 
Black. 

JOURNAL   OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.     Vol.   36, 

No.   7,  April  1,   1928,  il 

Contents : 

Inheritance  of  Earljness  and  Other  Agro- 
nomic Characters  in  Rice.  (G-622.) 
Jenkin  W.  Jones. 

Illustrations  of  the  Application  of  a  Cri- 
terion of  the  Deviation  of  an  Observed 
from  a  Random  Distribution  to  the  Prob- 
lem of  Seedling  Stand  in  Sea-Island, 
Egyptian,  and  Upland  Cotton.  (G-623.) 
J.  Arthur  Harris,  George  J.  Harrison,  and 
F.  M.  Wadley. 

Applicability  of  Pearson's  Equivalent  Prob- 
ability Method  to  the  Problem  of  Seed- 
ling Mortality  in  Sea-Island,  Egyptian, 
and  Upland  Cotton.  (G-624.)  J.  Arthur 
Harris  and  Marie  M.   Ness. 

Nutritional  Studies  on  the  Seed-Corn  Mag- 
got, Hvlemyia  cilicrura  Rondani.  (K— 
200.)      Clay  G.  Huff. 

The  Occurrence  and  Behavior  of  Embryo- 
less  Wheat  Seeds.  (Colo.-4.)  Mildred 
E.   Lyon. 

A  Simple  Method  for  Life-History  Studies 
of  Root-Feeding  ArthroDods.  (K-201.) 
Ed.  M.  Searls. 

A  Study  of  the  Apparent  Viscosity  of  Milk 
as  Influenced  bv  Some  Physical  Factors. 
(N.  Y.  (Cornell) -12.)  George  Monroe 
Bateman  and  Paul  Francis  Sharp. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  56,  No.  3, 
March   1928.  il. 

SPECIAL    ARTICLES  : 

Notes  on  estimating  run-off.     A.   Streiff. 
Floods  of  March  1928  in  Sacramento  Valley, 

Calif.      N.    R.    Taylor. 
Weather    and    probability    of    outbreaks    of 

the    pale    western    cutworm    in    Montana 

and  near-by  States.     W.  C.  Cook. 
On  the  measure  of  correlation :  A  rejoinder. 

Sir  Gilbert  Walker. 


Meteorological  summary  for  southern  South 
America,    February    1928.       J.    B.    Navar- 
ette.     Trans,  by  W.  W.  Reed. 
Meteorological    summary     for     Brazil,     Feb- 
ruary 1928.     F.  Souza.     Trans,  by  W.  W. 
Reed. 
SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.     Food, 
Drugs,      and     Insecticide     Administration.      Notices      of 
Judgment    Under     the    Food    and     Drugs    Act,     15451- 
15500.     P.  225-244.     June   1928. 
SERVICE    AND    REGULATORY    ANNOUNCEMENTS.     Bu- 
reau     of     Animal      Industry,     253.      May      1928.      P. 
39-46.     June  1928. 
SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.     Food, 
Drug,      and      Insecticide     Administration.      Notices      of 
Judgment    Under    tie    Food    and    Drugs     Act,     15401- 
15450.     P.  203-224.     June  1928. 


STATE  PUBLICITY  PUBLICATIONS 

Several  of  the  States  have  been  developing 
work  of  their  county  agents  along  publicity 
lines  in  cooperation  with  the  local  news- 
papers. Below  is  a  list  of  publications  and 
other  matter  prepared  by  State  extension 
staffs  and  issued  by  their  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  extension  peo- 
ple in  the  publicity  phase  of  their  work. 

THE  COUNTRY  CORRESPONDENT.  By  G.  M. 
Oehm.  Extension  Division  Circular  226. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Arkansas.  Fayette- 
ville. 

THE  EXTENSION  NEWS  WRITER.  A  correspond- 
ence course  in  news  writing  for  reporters  in 
4— H  club  work  and  in  women's  work,  and 
for  country  correspondents,  for  county  agents, 
for  home  demonstration  agents,  for  club 
agents,  and  others.  By  H.  J.  Metcalf.  Is- 
sued by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Iowa  State  College,  in  1927.  Subscription, 
75  cents  a  year.     Ames. 

PREPARATION  FOR  EDITORIAL  WORK  ON  FARM 
PAPERS.  By  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford.  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  Bulletin,  In- 
dustrial Journalism  Series  No.  3.     Manhattan. 

STORIES  FARM  PAPER  EDITORS  WANT.  By  C. 
E.  Rogers.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Bulletin,  Industrial  Journalism  Series  No. 
5.     Manhattan. 

HOW  TO  GATHER  AND  WRITE  FARM  NEWS.  By 
C.  E.  Rogers.  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  Bulletin.  Industrial  Journalism  Series 
No.  7.     Manhattan. 

THE  COUNTRY  PRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXTEN- 
SION. By  C.  E.  Rogers.  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  Bulletin.  Industrial  Journal- 
ism Series  No.  8.     Manhattan. 

AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  OF  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS.  By  Elton  Lux  and  Virgil  Michael. 
Extension  Circular  1620.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity   of    Nebraska.      Lincoln. 

LOCAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  WEEKLY.  By 
M.  V.  Atwood.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin 
101.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca. 

THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  IN  THE  COUNTRY  WEEKLY. 
By  M.  V.  Atwood.  Cornell  Extension  Bul- 
letin 99.  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture.    Ithaca. 

READING  COPY  ON  THE  COUNTRY  WEEKLY.  By 
M.    V.    Atwood.      Cornell    Extension    Bulletin 

100.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca. 

MAKING  THINGS  MORE  INTERESTING.  By  Rus- 
sell Lord.  A  series  of  four  letters  from  a 
reporter  to  club  boys  and  girls  who  are  begin- 
ning to  write  for  their  home  newspaper. 
Mimeographed.  Correspondence  Courses  in 
Agriculture.  Course  XXVI.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus. 

EXTENSION  PUBLICITY.  By  W.  H.  Darrow. 
Extension  Service  Circular  C-35.  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege.     College   Station. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  HOW  TO  PREPARE  COPY  FOR 
THE  PRESS.  By  E.  R.  Price.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute.    Blacksburg. 

THE  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY  REPORTER.  By  W. 
C.  Schnopp.  Circular  2S9.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  West  Virginia  University. 
Morgantown. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  PRESS.  By 
A.  W.  Hopkins.  Extension  Stencil  Bulletin 
59.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 

FARM  NEWS  TIPS.  By  Marjorie  B.  Arbour 
and    Bentley   B.    Mackay.      Extension    Circular 

101.  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural a'nd  Mechanical  College.  Baton 
Rouge. 

>N  INFORMAL  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  ON  NEWS 
WRITING  FOR  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  MEMBERS. 
Mimeographed.  1927-28.  By  Elton  Lux. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska.     Lincoln. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Huff,  Roland  (Forest  Service).  Should  does 
be  killed?  Western  Out-of-Doors,  April 
1928. 

Ingram,  D.  C.  (Forest  Service).  Our  native 
plants.  Hood  River  Glacier,  p.  4,  April 
19,  1928. 

Koehler,  A.  (Forest  Service).  Tests  on  six 
Argentine  woods.  Yale  Forest  School, 
Tropical  Woods,  no.  14,  p.  15-20,  June  1, 
1928. 

McCarthy,  E.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Research 
in  American  forestry.  Gamma  Alpha 
Record,  vol.  18,  no.  2,  pp.  30-4,  May   1928. 

Mitchell,  Glenn  E.  (Forest  Service).  Value, 
glow-worms ;  firebugs  shunned.  Okanogan 
Independent,  May  12,   1928. 

Munger,  T.  T.  (Forest  Service).  A  newspaper 
clipping  of  twenty-five  years  hence.  Oregon 
Agricultural  Club  Annual  Cruise,  vol.  9, 
pp.   29-31,   illus.,   1928. 

Neff,  P.  (Forest  Service).  The  inferior-species 
problem  in  the  northern  rocky  mountains. 
Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  5,  pp. 
591-9. 

Peters,  J.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Getting  ahead 
in  state  and  federal  cooperation.  Journal 
of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  5,  pp.  678-85,  May 
1928. 

Roeser,  J.,  jr.  (Forest  Service).  Periodic  rain 
gauge  readings.  Journal  of  Forestry,  vol. 
26,  no.  5,  pp.  721-2.  May  1928. 

Storm,  E.  V.  (Forest  Service).  Deer  problems 
on  the  Kaibab  national  forest.  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  Forest  Club,  Annual 
Cruise,  vol.  9,  pp.  27-8,  81-3,  illus.     1928. 

Swingle,  W.  T.  (Plant  Industry).  New  crops 
for  Arizona  and  the  improvement  of  old 
ones.  Associated  Arizona  Producer,  vol.  7, 
no.  6,  pp.   3,   5,   10-11,   13,   June   1,   1928. 

Sylvester,  A.  H.  (Forest  Service).  $26,000  to 
be  spent  for  1928  forestry  work.  Cashmere 
Valley  Record,  April  27,   1928. 

The  story  of  a  yellow  pine.     Cashmere 

Valley  Record,  April  24.  25,  26,  1928. 

Truax,  T.  R.,  and  Harrison,  C.  A.  (Forest 
Service).  Gluing  Pacific  coast  woods.  West 
Coast  Lumberman,  vol.  54,  no.  639,  pp. 
18-19,  50,  illus.     May  15,  1928. 

Westveld,  M.  (Forest  Service).  Observations 
on  cut-over  pulpwood  lands  in  the  north- 
east. Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  5, 
pp.   649-64,  May   1928. 

Wheeler,  H.  N.  (Forest  Service).  Forestry: 
Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Los  Angeles  Hoo  Hoo  Club,  California 
Lumber  Merchant,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  no.  22,  p.  28, 
May   15,   1928. 

Wyman,  L.  (Forest  Service).  Experiments  in 
improved  turpentine  methods.  Naval  Stores 
Review,  vol.  38,  no.  9,  pp.  25,  27.  June  2, 
1928. 

Zon,  R.  (Forest  Service).  Forestry  versus 
climate.  Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  5, 
pp.  711-13,  May   1928. 

The   passing   of   the    old-time    forester. 

Journal  of  Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  5,  pp. 
561-3,  May  1928. 

The    farmer    and    the    forest    question. 

Bureau  Farmer,  Wisconsin  section,  vol.  3, 
no.  6,  pp.  27-32,  February  1928. 

Burgess,  A.  F.  (Entomology).  Federal  gypsy 
moth  work  in  Massachusetts.  Massachu- 
setts. Commissioner  of  conservation  and 
State  Forester.  Annual  report  for  year 
ending  November  30,  1927,  p.  26. 

Carter,  Walter  (Entomology).  Obituary: 
Gustave  E.  Bensel.  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  516-517, 
June  1921. 

Darrow,  G.  M.  (Entomology).  Naphthalene 
control  of  red  spider  and  other  insects  on 
miscellaneous  crops  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  greenhouses.  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomologv,  vol.  21.  No.  3  (scien- 
tific notes),  p.  511,  June  1928. 

Holloway,  T.  E.  (Entomoloo-y).  Parasite 
plans.  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  vol.  6,  No.  18, 
p.  5,  June  15  1928. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  The  use  of 
arsenicals  in  French  vineyards.  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  3  (Scien- 
tific notes),  p.  510,  June  1928. 

Mailatt,  C.  L.  (Entomology).  The  work  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  1927. 
[Digest  of  address  based  on  stenographer's 
notes].  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology, 
vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  463-468,  June  1928. 

Moznette,  G.  F.  (Entomology).  Factors  in 
controlling  the  pecan  nut  case-bearer. 
American  Nut  Journal,  vol.  28,  No.  1,  pp. 
6-7,  January  1928. 

Porter,  B.  A.  and  Sazama,  R.  F.  (Ento- 
mology). Codling  moth  banding  materials. 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  voL  21, 
No.  3,  pp.  507-510.     June  1928. 


Detwiler,  S.  B.  (Plant  Industry).  Develop- 
ments in  white  pine  blister  rust  control 
in  the  United  States.  Journal  of  Economic- 
Entomology,  vol.  21,  pp.  476-481.  June 
1928. 

Galloway,  B.  T.  (Plant  Industry).  Plant 
pathology  ;  a  review  of  the  development  of 
the  science  in  the  United  States.  Agricul- 
tural History,  vol.  2,  pp.  49-60.  April 
1928. 

Kempton,  J.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Agronomic 
jabberwocky.  Science,  vol.  67,  pp.  629-  030. 
June  22,  1928. 

Nixon,  R.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Immediate 
influence  of  pollen  in  determining  the  size 
and  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  the 
date  palm.  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  19, 
pp.  241-255.     June  1928. 

Swingle,  W.  T.  (Plant  Industry).  Metaxenia 
in  the  date  palm.  Possibly  a  hormone 
action  by  the  embryo  or  endosperm.  Jour- 
nal of  Heredity,  vol.  19,  pp.  257-268.  June 
1928. 

Wagener,  W.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Cory- 
neum  canker  of  cypress.  Science  vol.  67, 
p.  584.     June  8,  1928. 

Allen,  T.  W.,  and  Anderson.  A.  T.  (Public 
Roads).  Hauling  with  large  tractor  drawn 
wagons  in  power  shovel  operation.  Roads 
and  Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  5,  pp.  241-244. 
May  1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  Written 
orders.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  vol. 
67,  No.  5,  pp.  261-263.     May  1928. 

James,  E.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Como  sub- 
vencionar  un  sistema  nacional  de  carreteras. 
Boletin  de  caminos,  vol.  2,  No.  2-3,  pp. 
101-113.     February-March  1928. 

James,  E.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Pavimentos 
asfalticcs  de  costo  modcrado  para  car- 
reteras. Boletin  de  caminos,  vol.  1,  No.  12, 
pp.    559-572.     December    1927. 

MacDonald,  Thos.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Na- 
tional trends  in  road  construction  in  Amer- 
ica. Good  Roads  (English),  vol.  3,  No.  8, 
pp.  263-265.     February  1928. 

McKay,  J.  Gordon  (Public  Roads).  Vermont 
highway  transportation  survey.  New  Zea- 
land Engineer,  vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  20-26. 
April   16,  1928. 

McLaughlin,  W.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Meth- 
ods used  in  sampling  river  water  for  the 
determination  of  silt  content.  Hydraulic 
Engineering,  vol.  4,  No.  5,  pp.  260,  291- 
292.     May  1928. 

Peters,  W.  G.  (Public  Roads).  Trans- 
mountain  highway  construction  in  Glacier 
national  park.  Contractors  &  Engineers 
Monthly,  vol.  16,  No.  5,  pp.  321-327.  May 
1928. 

Schildknecht,  H.  (Public  Roads).  Der 
Amerikanische  strassenbau  und  die  technis- 
che  bodenkunde.  Schweizerische  Zeitschrift 
fur  strassenwesen,  vol.  14,  No.  10,  pp. 
110-112.     May    10,    1928. 

Terzaghi,  Charles  (Public  Roads).  Soil  study, 
frost  action  and  colloids.  Engineering 
News-Record,  vol.  100,  No.  18,  p.  708. 
May  3,  1928. 

Tribou,  R.  E.  (Public  Roads).  How  Massa- 
chusetts is  improving  her  roadsides.  Roads 
and  Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  5,  pp.  271-272. 
May  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


Complete  standardization  of  wooden  fruit 
and  vegetable  containers  with  the  exception 
of  crates  and  boxes  is  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  following  the 
enactment  at  the  rarrent  session  of  Congress 
of  legislation  covering  standards  for  hampers, 
round  stave  baskets,  and  split  or  market 
baskets. 


Improve    where    we    can,    and    save 
where  we  can. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  re- 
ceived for  its  library  files  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  of  the  State  experiment 
stations. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  publications 
for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may  be  obtained 
from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For  convenience 
in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal-address 
points  where  they  are  located  in  the  States  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  entries  below. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices :  Al- 
monds. H.  R.  Wellman  and  E.  W.  Braun. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  453,  34  p.,  14  figs. 
May    1928.)      Berkeley. 

Rice  experiments  in  Sacramento  Valley,  1922- 
1927.  C.  F.  Dunshee.  (California  Sta. 
Bui.  454,  14  p.,  3  figs.  May  1928.) 
Berkeley. 

Fruit  juices  and  fruit-juice  beverages.  J.  H. 
Irish.  (California  Sta.  Circ.  313,  64  p.,  30 
figs.      April    1928.)      Berkeley. 

Twenty-seventh  report  of  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Connecticut,  1927.  W.  E.  Britton. 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  294,  p.  189- 
303,  16  pis.,  11  figs.  February  1928.) 
New    Haven. 

Fertilizer  ratios  for  Prince  Georges  County. 
A.  G.  McCall.  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  294, 
p.  35-51,  9  figs.  January  1928.)  College 
Park. 

The  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 1926-27.  H.  J.  Patterson  et  al. 
xxx+199  p.,  9  pis.,  30  figs.     College  Park. 

Factors  affecting  returns  from  potatoes  in 
Massachusetts.  R.  L.  Mighell.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Bui.  240,  p.  69-95,  11  figs.  Jan- 
uary 1928.)      Amherst. 

Use  of  cut  flowers.  A.  Laurie.  (Michigan 
Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  176,  22  p.,  13  figs.  May 
1928.)      East   Lansing. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  10,  No.  4,  p.  149-202,  10 
figs.     May  1928.)     East  Lansing. 

The  farm  woodlot  of  southeastern  Minnesota, 
its  composition,  volume,  growth,  value,  and 
future  possibilities.  E.  G.  Cheyney  and 
R.  M.  Brown.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  241, 
28  p.,  10  figs.  September  1927.)  Univer- 
sity Farm,   St.  Paul. 

Economic  studies  of  dairy  farming  in  New 
York. — VIII,  Grade  B  milk  with  cash 
crops  and  mixed  hay  roughage,  crop  year 
1924.  E.  G.  Misner.  (New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bui.  462,  38  p.,  1  fig.  March  1928.) 
Ithaca. 

Weeds :  Losses,  agencies  in  distribution,  na- 
ture, and  control.  W.  Peterson  and  D.  C. 
Tingey.  (Utah  Sta.  Circ.  71,  52  p.,  15 
figs.     May  1928.)     Logan. 

Brooding  and  feeding  chicks.  B.  Alder. 
(Utah  Sta.  Circ.  72,  16  p.,  2  figs.  April 
1928.)      Logan. 

Report  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1927.  J.  B.  Thompson 
et  al.     17  p.,  7  figs.     St.  Croix. 

The  importance  of  properly  balanced  rations 
in  trials  to  determine  digestibility  as  shown 
in  experiments  with  dried-apple  pomace. 
C.  W.  Holdaway,  W.  B.  Ellett,  J.  F.  Eheart, 
and  M.  I*.  Miller.  (Virginia  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  32,  18  p.  December  1927.)  Blacks- 
burg. 

Frytbroneura  hartii  (Gill.),  an  occasional 
leafhopper  pest  on  the  apple.  L.  A. 
Stearns.  (Virginia  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  33,  15 
p.,  5  pis.,  1  fig.  January  1928.)  Blacks- 
burg. 

The  Clack  root-rot  disease  of  apple.  F.  D. 
Fromme.  (Virginia  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  34,  52 
p.,  20  figs.     March  1928.)      Blacksburg. 

Growth  studies  of  the  pecan.  C.  L.  Isbell. 
(Alabama  Sta.  Bu.  226,  68  p.,  52  figs. 
Apr.,  1928.)      Auburn. 

thirty-seventh  annual  report,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1926,  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  of  the  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Auburn.  M.  J.  Funchess  et 
al.      24   p.      Auburn. 

Smuts  of  Colorado  grains.  L.  W.  Durrell. 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  334,  24  p.,  14  figs. 
Feb.,  1928.)      Fort  Collins. 

Blueberry  culture  in  Florida.  H.  Mowry  and 
A.  F.  Camp.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  194,  p. 
279-297,  11  figs.     Feb.,  1928.)      Gainesville. 

Diseases  of  lettuce,  romaine,  escarole.  and 
endive.  G.  F.  Weber  and  A.  C.  Foster. 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  195,  p.  299-333,  19  figs. 
Apr,,   1928.)      Gainesville. 

Daubentonia  seed  poisoning  of  poultry.  A.  L. 
Shealy  and  E.  F.  Thomas.  (Florida  Sta. 
Bui.  196,  p.  335-342,  5  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
Gainesville. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  certification  of 
Grimm  and  Cossack  alfalfa  seed.  C.  B. 
Ahlson  and  L.  D.  Raeder.  ( Idaho  Sta. 
Bui.  158,  17  p.,  2  figs.  Apr.,  1928.)  Mos- 
cow. 
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Sugar    cane    test    field    work.     C.    B.    Gouaux. 

(Louisiana    Sta.    Bui.    202,    32    p.,    2    figs. 

Apr.,  1928.)      Baton  Rouge. 
Wilt    and    blossom-end    rot    of    the    tomato. 

H.   H.   Wedgworth,    D.    C.    Neal,   and   J.   M. 

Wallace.       (Mississippi    Sta.    Bui.    247,    18 

p.,  5  figs.     Dec,  1927.)     A.  &  M.  College. 
Three  years  of  dust  spraying  under  Missouri 

conditions.     K.  C.  Sullivan.      (Missouri  Sta. 

Bui.  259,  12  p.     Apr.,  1928.)     Columbia. 
Inferiority  of  foreign  red  clover  seed.     B.  M. 

Kins.      (Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  166,  4  p.,  1  fig. 

Feb.,  1928.)     Columbia. 
Vegetable   growing  in   Missouri.     J.  T.   Quinn 

and    T.    J.    Talbert.       (Missouri    Sta.    Circ. 

167,  62  p.,  19  figs.     Mar.,  1928.)     Columbia. 
The    determination    of    the    surface    area    of 

young    women    and    its    use    in    expressing 

basal     metabolic     rate.       H.     S.     Bradfield. 

(Missouri   Sta.  Res.   Bui.  109,  31  p.,  5  figs. 

Sept.,   1927.)      Columbia. 
Corn    root    rot    studies.      B.    B.    Branstetter. 

(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  113.  80  p.,  8  pis., 

5  figs.     Nov.,  1927.)     Columbia. 
Useful    facts    concerning    foodstuffs    employed 

in  poultry  rations.     W.  C.  Thompson.     (New 

Jersey    Stas.   Hints   to   Poultrymen,   vol.   16. 

No.    6,    4    p.,    1    fig.      Mar.,    1928.)       New 

Brunswick. 
How    New    Jersey    poultrymen    may    use    the 

egg     laying     contests.       W.     C.     Thompson. 

(New    Jersey    Stas.    Hints    to    Poultrymen, 

vol.    16,    No.    7,    4    p.,    1    fig.      Apr.,    1928.) 

New  Brunswick. 
Securing  summer  and  fall  eggs.     C.   S.   Piatt. 

(New    Jersey    Stas.    Hints    to    Poultrymen, 

vol.    16,    No.    8,    4    p.,    1    fig.     May,    1928.) 

New  Brunswick. 
Summer    management     of    the    young     stock. 

J.    C.   Taylor.      (New   Jersey   Stas.  Hints  to 

Poultrymen,    vol.    16.    No.    9.    4    p.,    1    fig. 

June.  1928.)      New  Brunswick. 
Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

[Rhode     Island]      Agricultural     Experiment 

Station   [1927].     B.  L.  Hartwell.     p.  35-52. 

Kingston. 
Stacked  green  corn  for  cattle.     J.  M.   Wilson. 

(South   Dakota   Sta.    Bui.   229,   8   p.,   2   figs. 

Mar..   1928.)      Brookings. 
Better  oats  for  South  Dakota.     E.  W.  Hardies. 

(South  Dakota   Sta.  Bui.  230,  12  p.,  5  figs. 

Apr.,  1928.)      Brookings. 
Feeding    the    dairy    herd    for    profit.     T.    M. 

Olson.      (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  231,  96  p. 

Apr.,  1928.)      Brookings. 
The    use    of    calcium    cyanide    in    the    apiary. 

C.    L.    Corkins.      (Wyoming    Sta.    Bui.    158, 

p.  107-116.  1  fig.     Apr.,  1928.)      Laramie. 
Surface    tension    of    disinfecting    solutions    for 

American  foulbrood.     C.  H.  Gilbert.      (Wyo- 
ming   Sta.    Bui.    159,    p.    117-131,    5    figs. 

May,  1928.)      Laramie. 
Trees    for    Wyoming    farmers    and    ranchmen. 

W.    L.    Quayle.      (Wyoming    Sta.    Circ.    21, 

4  p.     Feb..  1928.)      Laramie. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

American  association  of  cereal  chemists. 
Methods  for  the  analysis  of  cereals  and 
cereal  products,  reference  tables.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Lancaster  press,  1928. 

Babkin.  B.  P.  Die  aussere  sekretion  der  ver- 
dauungsdrtisen.  Ed.  2.  Berlin,  Springer. 
1928.  (Monographien  aus  dem  gesamtgebiet 
der  physiologie  der  pflanzen  und  der  tiere. 
v.   15) 

Ducellier,  Paul.  Observation  sur  le  pingage  et 
I'6cimage  du  cotonnier  d'Egypte,  en  Al- 
gerie.     Alger,  E.  Pfister  [1928?] 

Bond,  J.  R.  British  farmers  in  Denmark. 
London,  Benn,  1928.  Reprinted  from  the 
Daily  telegraph. 

Hohenheim.  Landwirtschaftliche  hochschule. 
Die  Wiirttemhergische  landwirtscbafrliche 
hochschule,  Hohenheim,  1928.  [Hohenheim, 
1928] 

Jackson,  B.  D.  A  glossary  of  botanic  terms. 
Ed.  4.     London,  Duckworth,  1928. 

Marros  Filho,  Belfort  de.  Campos  do  Jordao. 
Sao  Paulo,  Secretaria  da  agricultura,  com- 
mercio  e  obras  publicas  do  estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Servico  de  publicaqoes,  1924. 

New  health  society.  Food  committee.  The 
staff  of  life — shall  it  be  wholemeal  or  white? 
London,  1927. 

Pittenger,  P.  S.  A  text-book  of  biologic  as- 
says.    Ed.  2.     Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1928. 

Randolph  Co.  advertising  club,  Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Tree  values  are  true  values  ;  being  a  record 
of  the  tree  ceremonial  at  the  75-year-old 
McDonald   pecan    tree.      Philadelphia,    1923. 

Ross,  H.  E.  A  laboratory  guide  in  dairy  in- 
dustry.    Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Febiger,  1928. 

Vityn,_  la.  la,  Zemes  bagatiba  un  augliba. 
Riga,  Latvijas  agronomu  biedribas  izdevums, 
1924.      Soil  richness  and  fertility. 

Vogel.  E.  D.  Die  agrarstatistischen  grund- 
lagen  einer  innenkolonisation  und  erhohung 
der    landwirtschaftlichen    produktivitat    im 


ACALA  COTTON  RECOMMENDED  AS  SUPERIOR  VARIETY 


Chance  Finding  of  a  Single  Plant  22  Years  Ago  Founded  a  Hardy  Variety,  Superior  in  Fiber, 
and  Highly  Resistant  to  the  Boll  Weevil 


How  a  single  plant,  discovered  in 
southern  Mexico  in  1906,  has  been  mul- 
tiplied and  improved  until  it  now  forms 
the  principal  cotton  variety  in  the  irri- 
gated cotton  lands  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  is  one  of  the  interesting 
stories  of  department  work.  Acala 
cotton  has  proved  itself  of  value  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  1925 
growers  planted  Acala  cotton  on  about 
400,000  acres  in  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  western  Texas.  Moreover, 
much  Acala,  some  of  it  of  less  pure 
origin,  is  planted  in  northern  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  neighboring  States,  with 
successful  test  plantings  in  other  sections. 

O.  F.  Cook,  in  charge  of  cotton,  rubber, 
and  other  tropical  plant  investigations  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  early  in 
1906  headed  a  party  seouting  for  Mexican 
cottons  resistant  to  boll  weevils.  In 
the  course  of  the  journey  he  discovered 
a  single  plant  by  the  roadside  in  Oco- 
singo,  Mexico,  a  region  where  no  other 
cotton  grew.  He  learned  it  was  from 
cotton  brought  from  a  district  to  the 
southeast  for  hand  weaving  and  spin- 
ning in  the  village.  His  party  went  on. 
but  he  remembered  this  plant,  and  in  the 
next  winter  G.  N.  Collins  and  C.  B. 
Doyle,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, left  Washington  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  month  reached  the  district 
to  the  southeast  of  Ocosingo.  There  in 
a  market  they  discovered  another  cotton 
they  hoped  would  prove  superior,  and 
going  in  search  of  this  cotton  they  found 
at  Acala,  Mexico,  a  patch  similar  to 
the  superior  cotton  that  Cook  had  noticed 


at  Ocosingo.  Seed  procured  from  a  local 
gin  is  the  parent  stock  of  the  present 
variety.  For  20  years  these  three  men 
and  other  workers  in  the  department 
have  been  propagating  and  selecting 
superior  strains  and  introducing  the 
Acala  cotton  to  growers.  It  is  an  un- 
commonly hardy  variety,  withstands  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  and  moisture,  is 
highly  resistant  to  the  boll  weevil,  and 
yields  a  superior  fiber  of  great  uniform- 
ity, medium-length  staple,  excellent  spin- 
ning quality  and  strength,  and  it  takes 
dyes  better  than  most  cottons. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Acala  culture  has  appeared  in 
the  Coachella  Valley  in  California. 
Most  of  the  cotton  growers  of  this  val- 
ley became  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan  of  growing  only  one  variety  of 
cotton  in  the  community,  thus  insuring 
a  larger  supply  of  uniform  cotton,  a 
pure  seed  supply,  and  surplus  of  pure 
seed  for  sale.  They  selected  Acala  as 
the  one  variety.  California  passed  legis- 
lation allowing  the  formation  of  pure 
seed  communities  and  forbidding  the 
propagation  of  other  varieties.  Other 
districts  in  the  Southwest  have  followed 
or  are  preparing  to  follow  this  example. 
The  cotton  experts  believe  that  the  one- 
variety  plan  of  culture  is  the  only 
method  by  which  seed  stock  can  be 
kept  pure  and  kept  from  "  running  out " 
under  the  prevailing  g:nning  practices  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Acala  cotton  in  quan- 
tities as  grown  by  communities  is  in 
good  demand  and  because  of  its  superior 
qualities  commands  a  premium  of  from 
2  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  market. 


landergebiete  Osterreichs  nach  dem  kriese. 
Ed.  2.  Wien,  Frick,  1919.  Sonderahdruck 
aus  dem  okL-nov.  heft  der  Statistischen 
monatsschrift.     v.  22. 


J.  E.  Dudley,  jr.,  an  associate  ento- 
mologist of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
stationed  in  Wisconsin,  has  devised  a 
method  for  checking  infestation  counts 
of  certain  insects  on  some  cereal  and 
truck  crops.  The  method  involves  the 
use  of  a  box  20  inches  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  high,  equipped  with 
a  sliding  bottom  which  has  a  knife  edge. 
The  box  has  adjustable  legs  for  regulat- 
ing the  depth  of  cutting  and  insuring 
comparability  of  samples.  When  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  insect  popula- 
tion of  peas  or  alfalfa,  the  bottom  is 
opened  and  the  box  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  selected  spot  in  the  field  and  the 
bottom  pulled  shut  by  cables  so  rapidly 
that  practically  no  insects  escape.  The 
knife  edge  cuts  the  plants  as  it  pro- 
gresses. A  screen  cylinder  containing 
cyanide  flakes  is  placed  in  the  box  im- 
mediately and  the  whole  insect  popula- 
tion within  the  box  is  killed.  The  de- 
vice is  used  for  checking  infestations 
as  determined  with  a  net  and  the  ap- 
hidozer.  Anyone  interested  in  the  method 
and  device  may  obtain  specifications  by 
writing  the  United  States  Entomological 
Laboratory,  R.  3,  Columbus,  Wis. 


BETTER  RURAL  LIFE  IS 

END  OF  ALL  EXTENSION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

it  into  effect,  the  practical  nature  of  ex- 
tension work  is  emphasized  in  the  law  by 
the  specific  mention  of  demonstrations  as 
one  of  the  methods.  It  is  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  and  practical  in- 
formation to  the  problems  of  everyday 
life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  home. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  help  the  housewife 
to  learn  how  to  can  and  preserve  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  to  feed  her  family  bet- 
ter, to  clothe  herself  more  tastefully  or 
economically.  If  she  learns  the  scientific- 
principles  that  govern  successful  canning, 
well  and  good,  but  the  essential  thing  is 
for  her  to  learn  to  do  the  job — and  be 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  she  imparts 
her  information  to  others.  Extension 
work  begins  with  the  particular,  but  may 
extend  to  the  general ;  scholastic  instruc- 
tion usually  teaches  principles  first,  and 
later  may  extend  to  their  application. 

"  Improvement  of  rural  life  is  the  real 
object  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  in 
our  interpretation  of  it  we  should  always 
have  that  object  in  view." 

He  defined  extension  work  as  "  infor- 
mational and  inspirational  itinerant 
instruction." 
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HARVEST  BEGINS  WITH 
SOME  CROPS  BACKWARD 


Observers  Believe  Hog  Cycle  May  Be  in 

Phase  of  Declining  Production 
and  Rising  Prices 

Crops  made  considerable  progress  in 
June,  but  there  was  so  much  cool  weather 
and  rain  that  they  appeared  the  last  of 
June  to  be  still  short  of  normal  growth. 

Violent  storms  in  the  South  caused  no 
little  damage  to  cotton  and  ripe  grain  in 
certain  sections.  Cotton  still  presents  a 
backward  and  spotted  aspect,  with  wide- 
spread reports  of  irregular  stands,  grassy 
fields,  and  damage  from  bad  weather. 

Corn  made  good  growth,  on  the  whole, 
and  is  a  promising  crop,  so  far,  although 
rains  hindered  cultivation  and  many 
fields  are  full  of  weeds.  The  general 
picture  of  a  cold,  rainy  June  does  not 
apply  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however, 
where  wheat  has  been  suffering  from 
drought. 

Grass  profited  by  last  month's  weather. 
New  seeding,  in  particular,  shows  ex- 
cellent growth  and  old  meadows  have 
improved  greatly.  Haying  was  well 
under  way  at  the  end  of  June,  though 
with  many  delays  reported  on  account 
of  rain. 

Wheat  has  been  hindered  by  storms  in 
the  Southwest  and  by  bad  weather  else- 
where. New  wheat  is  moving  to  market 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  grain 
is  reported  as  well  headed  and  filled 
throughout  most  of  the  winter- wheat  ter- 
ritory, but  there  are  many  fields  where 
the  stand  is  exceedingly  thin,  especially 
in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 

The  movement  to  market  of  wheat  and 
of  other  new  crops  such  as  early  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  potatoes  has  been  accom- 
panied by  some  decline  in  prices.  In  the 
case  of  potatoes,  prices  have  fallen  to 
levels  very  disturbing  to  growers. 

The  pig  survey  compiled  near  the  end 
of  June  showed  a  spring  pig  crop  this 
year  about  7  per  cent  less,  or  about 
4.000,000  pigs  fewer,  than  last  spring. 
The  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred 
for  fall  farrowings,  after  making  the 
usual  statistical  allowance,  indicates 
about  9  per  cent  fewer  sows  to  farrow 
next  fall  than  last  fall  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  15  per  cent  fewer  in  the  United 
States.  This  pig  survey  gives  the  most 
definite  evidence  available  on  the  poten- 
tial hog  supply.  It  would  appear  to  con- 
firm the  belief  of  observers  that  the 
general  hog  cycle  is  now  in  the  phase  of 
declining  production  and  rising  prices. 

The  depnrtment's  index  of  purchasing 
power  for  May  is  97,  the  five-year  period 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Coconuts  Are  Hog  Feed  in  Gi 


Tests  at  the  Guam  experiment 
station  indicate  that  farmers  on  the 
island  may  feed  young  hogs  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  100 
pounds  of  gain  at  a  cost  for  feed  of 
less  than  $3.50.  The  cheap  gain  is 
obtained  from  feeding  either  coco- 
nut meal  or  fresh  coconuts.  The 
only  export  of  the  island  farmers  is 
the  coconut,  which  for  a  time  was 
threatened  by  the  serious  pest  known 
as  coconut  scale.  The  staff  of  the 
station  now  reports  that  the  death 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  on  the 
coconut  scale  as  far  as  its  economic 
importance  in  Guam  is  concerned. 
The  predatory  small  black  ladybird 
beetle  has  multiplied  and  is  proving 
effective  in  wiping  out  the  scale,  and 
two  internal  parasites  are  also  prov- 
ing effective. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 
ON  CATTLE  EXTENDED 


Department  and  State  Colleges  Will  Col- 
lect and  Interpret  Facts  for 
Ranges  and  Corn  Belt 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
more  complete  exchange  of  information 
between  the  range  cattle  areas  and  the 
Corn  Belt  cattle  feeding  areas.  V.  V. 
Parr,  associate  animal  husbandman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  collabor- 
ating with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  starting  this  service.  R.  D.  Jen- 
nings, associate  economist  of  the  divi- 
sion of  farm  management  and  costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  re- 
cently arranged  for  the  work  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa.  For  this  season,  Texas  and  Ne- 
braska plan  to  prepare  reports  on  their 
range  areas  covering  the  probable  sup- 
plies of  cattle  of  different  classes  for 
sale,  condition  of  cattle,  and  other  in- 
formation that  will  be  of  mutual  value 
to  these  States  and  to  range  areas  in 
other  States  and  to  the  Corn  Belt  feed- 
ing areas.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this 
service  to  other  range  areas  in  the 
future. 

In  addition,  the  probable  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  will  be  studied  in  each  of 
the  Corn  Belt  States  and  a  report  will  be 
prepared  by  each  State  on  the  situation 
in  feeding  sections  within  the  State,  this 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


GRADES  FOR  TOMATOES, 
CORN,  AND  PEAS  ISSUED 


Tentative     Standards     Drafted     Under 

Warehouse    Act    to    Provide 

Basis  for  Loans 

Tentative  standards  for  canned  toma- 
toes, corn,  and  peas  have  been  issued  by 
the  department  under  the  provisions  of 
the  warehouse  act.  They  were  devel- 
oped with  the  cooperation  of  the  stand- 
ardization committee  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  after  confer- 
ences with  many  leading  canners. 

Before  issuing  the  grades,  this  depart- 
ment and  other  departments  of  the 
Government  which  are  large  purchasers 
of  canned  foods  gave  the  subject  of 
standardization  careful  attention  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  grading  system 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  not  only  the 
Government  but  to  canners,  wholesale 
grocers,  bankers  who  finance  canners, 
and  consumers. 

The  immediate  necessity  for  grades 
arose  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  warehouse  act  by  the  depart- 
ment. In  order  that  warehouse  receipts 
issued  under  authority  of  the  act  may  be 
of  utmost  value  to  canners  desiring  to 
finance  with  this  form  of  collateral,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  grades  of  the  prod- 
ucts stored  under  the  act  be  carefully 
determined  and  thereafter  stated  on  the 
warehouse  receipts  so  that  the  true  value 
of  the  goods  may  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  loaning  agency. 

The  adoption  of  new  nomenclature  for 
each  grade  has  been  suggested,  using  an 
alphabetical  system  coupled  with  the  let- 
ters "  U.  S."  preceding  the  letter  desig- 
nation. For  example,  a  fancy  or  first- 
grade  product  would  be  designated 
"  U.  S.  Grade  A."  Practically  without 
exception,  the  canners  who  have  been 
interviewed  have  expressed  themselves 
entirely  favorable  to  this  system  of  grade 
designation.  In  the  grades  suggested  by 
the  department  the  score-card  principle 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  grades  simple  and  easily 
understood. 

Some  canners  have  written  the  depart- 
ment for  permission  to  use  the  new  desig- 
nations on  their  labels,  believing  that 
housewives  will  soon  learn  to  purchase 
by  grade.  It  is  argued  that  the  house- 
wives will  soon  recognize  that  a  can 
bearing  the  mark  "  U.  S.  Grade  A"  repre- 
sents the  top  grade  of  that  product  and 
that  "  U.  S.  Grade  C "  represents  the 
bottom  grade.  Naturally,  she  will  expect 
to  pay  more  for  the  best,  but  she  can 
guard  against  having  an  inferior  product 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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BIG  REVENUES  DERIVED 
FROiM  HUNTING  LICENSES 


Nearly    $8,000,000    Paid    Into     State 

Treasuries  Last  Season  for 

Permits  to  Take  Game 


During  the  season  1926-27  approxi- 
mately 6.000.000  hunting  licenses  for  the 
taking  of  wild  game  were  issued  to  sports- 
men throughout  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  and  the  revenue  to  the  States 
$8,000,000.  Although  data  from  four 
States  are  lacking,  detailed  figures  for 
the  season  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  show  increases  in 
numbers  of  licenses  issued  and  fees  re- 
ceived over  the  preceding  three  years. 
In  the  1923-24  season,  the  licenses  num- 
bered 4.395,038  and  the  fees  paid  were 
85,594,982.  In  the  1924-25  season,  4,904.- 
740  hunters  paid  for  licenses  a  total  of 
£6,190.863.  In  1925-26,  5.168,353  licenses 
were  issued  which  brought  in  a  revenue 
cf  $6,872,812  to  the  States.  Last  season 
New  York  State,  with  620,414  licenses 
and  fees  of  $822,415,  headed  the  list  both 
in  licenses  and  money  returns. 

Hunters'  licenses  issued  by  States,  v.vth 
total  money  returns,  for  th-e  season 
1926-27. 


Alaska  '_-. 
Alabama.. 
Arizona  3.. 
Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut  _ 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho. .. 
Illinois . . 
Indiana . 
Iowa 


54,  035 

30,  000 

*  90,  000 

250,  S91 


37,521  I  599 

s  2, 115  356 

59, 679  709 

64, 755  226 

'  70,  500 


Non- 
resi- 
dent 
and 
alien 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. .. 
Minnesota  3. 
Mississippi ' 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


5  251.  228 

5  161,  008 

113,  526 

90,954 
•106,210 
5  37,  241 

62,  869 
108,  746 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Ehode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 4. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


■J.-5,  126 
»  67,  078 

i  146.  246 

5,506 

s  52,  647 

1  167,  415 

16,  399 

615,  344 


::M0n0 
»  80, 169 

53,  353 
520,  574 
13,  213 
68,  048 
91,924 

45,000 
83,707 

"  52,  223 

5  37,  049 

95,054 


2,117 
2,621 


3,998 

«  3,  578 

s  474 

60 

5  2,  305 

«  1,  787 

723 

5,070  ! 
876 

160 


Money  re- 
turns ' 


$12,  860.  00 
83. 484.  24 
45,  000.  00 
90,  000.  00 

279,  701.  00 

205.  237.  45 
111,070.50 
6,  064.  50 
163, 105.  00 
79, 155.  00 

143,  357.  75 

231,  196.  02 

232,  930.  20 
163,  908.  00 
115,  461.  00 

78,  850.  00 
126,  097.  00 

62,  913.  35 
117,420.55 
234,  556.  00 

379,  003.  20 
240,  000.  00 


154 

715 
3,505 

274 
1,065 
1,464 

200 

397 

»129 

1,128 

2,194 


313,  265.  48 
145, 104.  30 

150,  999.  25 
8.  259.  00 
105,  648.  45 
232,  093.  25 
49,  388.  45 

822,  415.  00 
203,  000.  00 

51.  943.  70 
453,  750.  00 

82,  416.  50 

199,  916.  50 
649,  549. 10 
16,  313.  00 
116,466.05 
133, 136.  00 

63,  000. 00 
163,  540.  95 
87,  734.  47 
53,454.15 
154,242.60 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5  196,213 

5  127.  305 

155,  843 


Total 5,938,825 


Non- 
resi- 
dent 
and 


Money  re- 
turns 


»729  $358,658.00 

235  130,  830. 00 

231  140,  046. 10 

5  592  63,000.00 


48,  680  J  $8, 155,  535.  06 


1  Includes  amounts  received  from  combined  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses,  but  not  from  licenses  to  fish  only. 

2  No  resident  license  required. 

s  Figures  not  available;  estimates  furnished  based  on 


Combined  hunting  and  fishing  license. 


BOLL-WEEVIL   STATEMENT   ISSUED 

The  emergence  of  boll  weevils  between 
June  1  and  June  15  in  hibernation  cages 
at  the  various  cooperating  stations  in 
the  South  either  stopped  altogether  in 
some  locations  or  declined  so  sharply  in 
others  as  to  indicate  that  emergence  is 
practically  complete,  and,  therefore, 
there  will  probably  be  no  necessity  this 
year  for  further  emergence  reports.  At 
Tallulah,  La.,  in  the  years  1916  to  1928, 
inclusive,  an  average  of  96.45  per  cent 
of  the  total  boll  weevil  emergence  in 
hibernation  cages  occurred  prior  to  June 
16.  In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press 
on  July  2  the  department  says :  l,A 
point  which  perhaps  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  is  that  these  emer- 
gence records  have  significance  only 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  weevils 
which  entered  into  hibernation  in  the  lo- 
cality concerned  in  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  other  words,  if  large 
numbers  of  weevils  went  into  hiberna- 
tion at  any  station,  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  survival  and  emer- 
gence might  be  ample  to  indicate  serious 
losses  to  the  crop  of  the  year,  and  the 
reverse  would  be  true  if  the  numbers 
that  went  into  hibernation  were  com- 
paratively limited.  Hence,  the  recom- 
mendation which  the  department  has 
made  in  connection  with  these  reports, 
that  in  all  sections  where  the  weevil 
population  was  known  to  have  been  large 
last  fall,  farmers  should  keep  close  watch 
of  their  growing  crops  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  start  early  poisoning  where  as 
many  as  20  weevils  can  be  found  per 
acre  at  the  time  of  first  squaring." 


QUEBEC   MOTH   QUARANTINE   LIFTED 

Having  determined,  as  a  result  of  the 
apparent  eradication  of  the  gypsy  moth 
(Porthetria  dispar)  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  field  surveys  made  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  risk  of  introducing  this  pest  into 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  involved 
in  the  importation  of  Christmas  trees 
and  greens  from  that  Province,  Acting 
Secretary  Marvin,  on  June  27,  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  20,  1912  (37  U.  S. 
Stats.  315),  revoked  Notice  of  Quaran- 
tine No.  57  (Foreign),  which  removed 
the  quarantine  established  thereby  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  order  of 
revocation  took  effect  July  1. 


COOPERATIVES  MARKET 
HUGE  VOLUME  OF  MILK 


Minneapolis   Has   Association   of   Resi- 
dential Consumers  Which  Bottles 
and  Distributes  to  Members 

Such  data  as  are  available  indicate 
that  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  handled 
by  cooperative  associations  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  during  the  last  three  to 
five  years.  Reports  collected  by  the  de- 
partment for  1924  and  1927  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  quantity  for  the 
latter  year  as  compared  to  the  former. 

Approximately  11.000.000,000  pounds 
of  fluid  milk  was  marketed  through  co- 
operative associations  in  1927.  This 
quantity  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  es- 
timated quantity  used  in  continental 
United  States  for  household  purposes 
last  year. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  total  fluid  milk 
used  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  passes 
through  cooperative  channels  in  moving 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  New  York  City.  Hart- 
ford, Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  other 
cities. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  co- 
operative enterprises  engaged  in  market- 
ing fluid  milk.  These  are  the  producers' 
bargaining  association,  the  producers' 
distributing  association,  and  the  con- 
sumers' distributing  association.  The 
bargaining  association  functions  chiefly 
in  the  determination  of  the  monthly  price 
to  be  paid  by  private  distributors  to  the 
producers.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  fluid 
milk  marketed  cooperatively  is  under  the 
control  of  the  bargaining  associations.  It 
is  this  type  of  association  which  operates 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  producer-operated  distributing  as- 
sociation assembles,  processes,  and  de- 
livers milk  to  consumers,  such  as  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  private  families.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  milk  marketed  co- 
operatively is  handled  by  this  kind  of 
producers'  organization.  In  general, 
these  distributing  associations  operate  in 
the  small  cities,  although  there  are  pro- 
ducers' associations  distributing  milk  at 
retail  in  a  few  of  the  very  large  cities. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  outstand- 
ing consumers'  cooperative  for  handling 
fluid  milk.  This  is  an  association  serv- 
ing the  residents  of  Minneapolis.  The 
enterprise  buys  its  supply  of  milk  from 
a  producers'  association,  puts  it  in  bot- 
tles, and  distributes  it  to  the  homes  of 
its  members  and  others. 


HARVEST  BEGINS  WITH 

SOME  CROPS  BACKWARD 


(Continued   from   page  1) 

1909  to  1914  being  the  base  of  100.  This 
May  figure  is  the  highest  in  eight  years, 
although  this  is  not  the  time  of  year 
when  farmers  have  a  heavy  volume  of 
products  to  sell.  Crops  which  have  gone 
to  market  so  far  this  season  have  met 
declining  prices,  and  there  may  be  some 
recession  in  purchasing  power. 
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Sheets  Says  Skillful  Husbandry 
Can  Make  All  Beef  Cuts  Tender 


"  Our  task  is  to  produce  by  wise  selec- 
tion, proper  feeding,  and  intelligent  man- 
agement a  beef  animal  every  cut  of 
which  will  yield  a  lender,  juicy  dish," 
said  E.  W.  Sheets,  chief  of  the  animal 
husbandry  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  in  an  address  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  livestock  specialists  at 
Grain  Valley,  Mo.  He  said  this  goal  can 
be  attained.  The  occasion  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  30-year  Sni-a-Bar  Farms  beef- 
cattle-breeding  demonstration  now  in 
progress  near  Grain  Valley  under  the 
terms  of  a  bequest  by  Col.  W.  R.  Nelson, 
of  Kansas  City,  late  owner  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  who  inaugurated  the  work. 

Discussing  the  results  of  skillful  cattle 
breeding,  Mr.  Sheets  said :  "  We  have 
animals  to-day  whose  chuck  cuts  will 
produce  a  more  toothsome  steak  or  roast 
than  a  loin  or  rib  cut  from  cattle  less 
prideful  of  ancestry  and  less  favored  in 
the  feed  lot." 

He  explained  the  difficulty  growers 
have  in  determining  the  value  of  bulls 
of  the  beef  breeds,  and  especially  in 
knowing  what  characteristics  a  beef  sire 
will  transmit  to  his  offspring.  The  pres- 
ent public  demand  for  beef,  he  said,  is 
principally  for  a  few  choice  cuts  repre- 
senting about  18  per  cent  of  the  entire 
carcass. 

"  The  best  results  for  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  improvement  of 
beef  cattle,"  he  said,  "  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  carefully  selected,  purebred 
bulls.  The  problem,  moreover,  is  not  so 
much  that  of  obtaining  animals  superior 
to  any  which  we  have  to-day,  as  of 
learning  to  appraise  accurately  the  most 
valuable  among  those  we  already  have. 

"  To  learn  how  to  produce  and  recog- 
nize beef  sires  whose  offspring  will 
yield  uniformly  high-quality  steaks  and 
roasts  is  a  task  for  the  Government,  co- 
operating with  State  experiment  stations 
and  forward-looking  institutions  like 
Sni-a-Bar  Farms." 

His  address  was  supplemented  by  a 
new  motion-picture  film,  "The  Beefsteak 
Bequest,"  made  by  the  department,  which 
shows  some  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
Sni-a-Bar  Farms  demonstration. 


JUNE  INDEX  LOWER  THAN  MAY 

At  145  the  general  index  of  farm 
prices  on  June  15  was  15  points  above 
June  a  year  ago  but  3  points  lower  than 
it  was  May  15  this  year,  according  to  the 
monthly  farm  price  report  just  issued  by 
the  department  The  five-year  period 
1909-1914  is  the  base  of  100.  Prices  of 
practically  all  commodities  in  the  index 
declined  from  May  15  to  June  15,  grains 
going  down  8  points,  fruits  and  vegetables 
13  points,  meat  animals  1  point,  dairy 
products  2  points,  poultry  products  1 
point,  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  4  points. 
Increase  in  market  receipts  of  hogs  and 
large  storage  stocks  of  pork  and  lard 
were  important  factors  in  lowering  the 
hog  prices  in  the  period  May  15  to  June 
15.  The  corn-hog  ratio  declined  0.1  points 
for  the  month.  Total  stock  of  old  corn 
are  considerably  below  those  of  last  year 
and  there  is  a  strong  feeding  demand, 


but  these  price-strengthening  factors  have 
been  offset  by  the  good  condition  and 
progress  of  the  1928  crop,  and  the  farm 
price  of  corn  failed  to  make  the  usual 
seasonal  advance  from  May  15  to  June  15. 
The  farm  price  of  lambs  made  a  slight 
advance,  but  sheep  prices  dropped  about 
3  per  cent.  Wheat  prices  declined,  due 
largely  to  the  improvement  in  condition 
of  the  1928  winter  wheat  crop  since  May 
1.  Private  reports  also  indicate  increase 
in  acreage  in  Canada  and  Australia  and 
favorable  conditions  for  a  good  Canadian 
spring  wheat  crop.  Potatoes  showed  an 
unusually  sharp  decline,  19  per  cent,  this 
being  accounted  for  largely  by  exception- 
ally heavy  movement  of  old  potatoes  and 
marked  increase  in  shipments  from  the 
first  early  States,  which  flooded  the  mar- 
ket the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  first 
two  weeks  in  June.  The  average  farm 
price  of  potatoes  on  June  15  was  56  per 
cent  lower  than  the  f  arm  price  a  year  ago. 


Although  Abyssinia  in  good  years  is 
agriculturally  self-supporting,  its  farm 
work  is  not  developed  on  modem  lines, 
says  a  report  to  the  department  by  Leon 
M.  Estabrook,  director  of  the  World  Ag- 
ricultural Census  of  1930.  Mr.  Esta- 
brook is  touring  the  East  to  obtain  offi- 
cial cooperation  in  the  census  which  will 
be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  No  records  of  Abyssinian  farm 
production  are  available  and  very  inade- 
quate statements  are  made  as  to  the 
volume  of  the  country's  exports.  How- 
ever, Abyssinia  is  well  stocked  with 
hardy  domestic  animals,  such  as  camels, 
ponies,  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
It  has  no  turkeys  or  pigs.  Abyssinia  is 
larger  than  any  European  country  except 
Russia. 


GRADES  FOR  TOMATOES, 

CORN,  AND  PEAS  ISSUED 


(Continued   from  page  1) 

sold  to  her  at  a  fancy  price.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  canner  to  ask  permission 
of  the  department  to  use  these  designa- 
tions on  labels,  but  they  should  be  sure 
that  the  products  meet  the  grade  require- 
ments of  the  grade  claimed  for  the  can. 

Requests  have  come  to  the  department 
from  domestic  science  schools,  colleges, 
and  institutions  purchasing  large  quanti- 
ties of  canned  foods,  for  information  as 
to  how  to  determine  quality — how  to 
buy  canned  foods.  It  is  believed  that 
the  system  proposed  is  a  forward  step 
toward  the  education  of  the  consumer 
with  respect  to  canned  foods.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
canned  foods  are  purchased  at  retail  and 
wholesale  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  grades. 


The  complete  elimination  of  clothes 
moths  from  dwellings  and  other  build- 
ings is  difficult,  but  these  destructive 
insects  can  be  kept  under  a  degree  of 
control  by  thorough  cleaning  and  sun- 
ning of  the  articles,  storage  in  paper 
and  cold  storage,  application  of  naphtha- 
lene, paradichlorobenzene,  camphor,  and 
other  chemicals,  fumigation,  and  use  of 
properly  made  cedar  chests,  says  Dr. 
E.  A.  Back,  entomologist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  in  charge  of  work  on 
stored-product  and  household  insects. 
He  suggests  that  women's  clubs  and 
neighborhood  organizations  may  greatly 
reduce  expenses  of  members'  individual 
antimoth  work  by  pooling  and  buying 
the  control  chemicals  in  quantity  from 
dealers  or  manufacturers. 


MAN  HAS  FEWER  PARASITES  BUT  LIVESTOCK  HAS  MORE 


On   the  Broad,  Open   Range,   Pests   had   a  Long   and   Hazardous   Way   to   go   from   One   Host 
to  Another,  but  Farm   Conditions   Put  Many  Hosts   Conveniently  Near 


Mankind  has  a  good  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  most  of  the  parasites  that  once 
affected  him,  but  in  the  animal  world  the 
tendency  at  present  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, says  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Hall,  chief 
of  the  zoological  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Medical  science  has 
paid  attention  to  human  parasites,  and 
if  it  had  not,  the  cook,  the  barber,  the 
plumber,  and  the  veterinarian  in  an  ad- 
vancing civilization  would  have  reduced 
the  dangers  from  many  of  them,  he  says. 

"  Civilized  man  over  the  Temperate 
Zone,"  says  Doctor  Hall,  "  has  already 
become  too  sanitary  for  his  parasites, 
and  the  Tropics  are  following  suit.  The 
case  is  different  for  our  livestock,  how- 
ever. Our  domestic  animals,  especially 
our  pasture  animals,  must  eat  uncooked 
food  and  drink  from  ponds  and  streams 
to  a  large  extent.  Their  hairy  or  woolly 
hides  make  ideal  playgrounds  with 
abundant  food,  shade,  and  cover  for  lice. 
mites,  and  ticks;  their  bathing  habits  are 
those  of  a  small  boy — compulsory  baths 
only  as  a  rule — and  shaving  is  strictly  an 
adjunct  to  surgical  procedures. 

"  One  may  ask :  If  the  limitations  of 
sanitation  have  always  applied  to  live- 
stock,  what   reason   is  there   to   suppose 


that  matters  are  getting  worse  in  these 
highly  civilized  United  States?  The 
history  of  the  livestock  industry  is  one 
of  gradual  transition  from  the  pastoral 
conditions  of  the  open  range  to  the  farm 
conditions  of  fenced  inclosures.  Free, 
open  range  implies  light  stocking — few 
animals  to  the  square  mile.  As  the  free 
range  goes,  range  areas  are  restricted 
to  large  holdings,  not  free,  but  cheap. 
Ultimately  we  have  the  small  farm  flock 
or  herd  under  fence  and  crowded  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land.  Pure- 
bred animals  replace  the  scrubs.  Mean- 
while what  have  the  parasites  been 
doing?  Under  the  laws  of  chance,  the 
parasite  egg  that  had  to  pursue  its  host 
to  a  new  bed  ground  5  miles  away  was 
out  of  luck.  As  livestock  was  concen- 
trated on  smaller  and  smaller  areas, 
parasite  stock  went  up.  What  hap- 
pened and  what  is  happening  to-day  is 
that  in  the  absence  of  control  measures 
our  livestock  is  succumbing  in  large 
numbers  to  these  parasites,  is  losing 
enormously  in  wasted  production  from 
unthriftiness,  and  the  farmer  and  stock- 
man are  taking  this  loss  with  the  un- 
concern which  follows  from  the  fact  that 
What  you  don't  know  doesn't  hurt  you." 
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NATIONAL  PLANT  BOARD  ADJOURNS 

The  fourth  meeting  qf  the  National 
Plant  Board  was  concluded  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  Tuesday.  June  26,  with  a 
joint  conference  with  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  at  which  national  and 
State  plant  quarantine  policies  were  dis- 
cussed. The  National  Plant  Board  is 
made  up  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  four  regional  plant  boards — the  east- 
ern, the  western,  the  central,  and  the 
southern.  The  purpose  of  the  National 
Plant  Board  is  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
uniformity  in  the  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  plant  quarantines  and  to 
maintain  contact  between  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities,  especially  between 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  the 
regional  plant  boards.  The  National 
Plant  Board  is  in  position  to  bring  to  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  viewpoint  of 
the  country  on  plant-quarantine  affairs, 
and  the  Secretary  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  service  the  National  Plant  Board 
renders.  The  members  of  the  National 
Plant  Board  are :  Lee  A.  Strong,  Califor- 
nia, chairman ;  Dr.  Wilmon  Newell,  Flor- 
ida, vice  chairman ;  R.  E.  McDonald, 
Texas ;  W.  A.  McCubbin,  Pennsylvania ; 
Prof.  George  A.  Dean,  Kansas ;  M.  L. 
Dean,  Idaho  ;  Prof.  A.  G.  Ruggles,  Minne- 
sota ;  and  Prof.  W.  C.  O'Kane,  New 
Hampshire, 


WANTS  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROGRAM 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Marketing  Officials 
has  been  set  tentatively  for  December 
4-6.  at  Chicago,  says  H.  D.  Phillips, 
president,  in  a  call  upon  executive  and 
associate  members  for  program  sugges- 
tions as  to  speakers  who  may  be  obtained 
and  subjects  for  discussions.  He  believes 
there  should  be  fewer  set  speeches  and 
more  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  un- 
less there  are  objections  an  effort  will  be 


made  to  develop  the  program  along  dis- 
cussion lines.  Members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  have  suggestions  as  to  outside 
speakers  or  who  would  like  to  have  ar- 
rangements made  for  discussion  of  par- 
ticular phases  of  marketing,  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Phillips,  State 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TO  TEST  RADIO  IN  FORESTS 

The  national  forests  are  to  be  tested 
for  the  use  of  radio  communication  in 
fire-protection  work.  The  advice  of  na- 
tional authorities  on  radio  and  prelimi- 
nary trials  of  radio  apparatus  disclose 
the  fact  that  while  radio  communication 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  fairly  re- 
liable, no  one  knows  whether  it  can  be 
made  to  work  under  national-forest  con- 
ditions, where  low-powered  radio  waves 
will  be  affected  by  absorption  by  trees 
and  the  deflecting  influence  of  rough 
topography.  The  only  way  to  find  out, 
says  the  Forest  Service,  is  painstakingly 
to  test  the  national  forests  to  see 
whether  they  are  adapted  to  radio.  Radio 
apparatus  must  be  tried  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions  of  topography,  nearness  to 
trees,  and  density  of  timber,  in  order  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which 
radio  can  be  depended  on  and  the  limita- 
tions to  its  use  in  mountainous  and 
timbered  country.  The  Forest  Service 
says  there  is  great  need  for  a  radio  set 
light  enough  to  be  carried  on  a  man's 
back  with  his  emergency  rations,  en- 
abling a  fireman  when  he  reaches  a  fire 
to  inform  headquarters  that  he  does  or 
does  not  need  help.  Whether  this  re- 
quirement for  lightness  can  be  met  is 
uncertain,  but  it  now  appears  probable 
that  a  low-power,  code-transmitting,  and 
voice-receiving  set  can  be  developed  that 
will  be  light  enough  to  be  packed  on  a 
horse  and  sturdy  and  simple  enough  to 
be  used  in  the  thousands  of  trail-construc- 
tion camps  maintained  on  the  national 
forests  during  the  fire  season.  It  is  vital 
to  keep  these  camps  in  communication  in 
order  that  the  trail  makers  may  be  sum- 
moned to  help  in  fighting  fires,  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  them  all 
tied  in  with  emergency  lines  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  telephone  communication. 
Trail  camps  move  frequently,  and  there 
are  too  many  of  them  to  permit  of  fully 
workable  communication  by  ground  wire. 


A  study  of  the  dairy  replacement  prob- 
lem in  Massachusetts,  in  which  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  long-time  outlook 
for  dairying  in  New  England,  the  pres- 
ent replacement  situation,  and  raising 
versus  purchasing  as  a  solution  for  the 
replacement  problem  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  committee  on  the 
economic  status  of  Massachusetts  agri- 
culture. 


There  were  more  than  200  combines 
on  North  Dakota  farms  in  1927,  and  on 
the  basis  of  reports  from  farmers  and 
dealers  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
expects  the  number  to  increase  greatly 
this  year.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
practically  no  combines  in  use  in  the 
State. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Ready  Reference  to  Subject  Matter  of  Circulars 
Issued  by  the  Bureau,  Including  Circular  No. 
234 

SUBJECT  CIRCULARS 

Apportionments 51 

65.  98,  139.  153.  161,  175,  181,  191.  203 

Coordinator   for   general   supply 15,  16 

Classification   of  expenditures 61 

Coal,   conservation    of 76,  83 

Contracts   and   adjustments   board 47 

Cotton  duck  from  mill  at  penitentiary, 

Atlanta,    Ga 102,  154 

Deficiencies 34,  48,  51 

Intimates 11 

17,  29.  30,  32,  38.  48.  49.  58.  70,  71,' 
72.  107,  110.  138.  143.  162.  163,  187, 
193,   194,  205,  210,   217.   234. 

Expenditures 150,  194.  216.  217 

General    reserve 4.  9,  20,  24,  55 

Government   arsenals,   manufacture  bv_         46 

Hospitalization    board 44.  45.  146 

Hotel    rates 63.  67,  68,  74,  79, 

80,  86,  87.  97,  116,   127,  131,  140,  147 

Indefinite    appropriations 8 

Indirect    appropriations 53 

Legislation,   requests   for 49 

Liquidation    board 26 

Motor    transportation 31,  35,  36 

New  departmental  activities 77 

Overtime  and  leave  records 173 

Personnel  board 50 

Personnel — Two  Per  Cent   Club 188 

Printing  and  binding 10 

14,  19,  27,  40,  70,  75,  78,  192,  214 

Purchasing    board 25,  160 

Real    estate   board__  22.  54.  69.  85,  93,  111,  123 

Salary    increases,    discouraging 19 

Sayings 4,  9,  19,  20.  57 

Simplified  office  procedure  board 137 

Specification's  board 42,  96,  108 

Standard  forms  of  : 

Abstract   of   official    record   of   em- 
ployee  177,  222 

Accident      report      forms  —  Motor 

transportation 206 

Apportionments — Waiver   of   and   ap- 
portionment  of  appropriations 175 

Bond   of  indemnity — Advances 196 

Certificate   for    continuance   in   the 

service 224 

Contract 197,  207,  215 

Estimate    blanks , 113 

Form  of  oath 159 

Lease 109 

Notice   of  retirement   status 223 

Personnel  records  and  reports 130, 

151, 199 

Printing  and  binding  requisition 120. 

132, 230 

Report    of    shipments 174 

Report     of    probationary     appoint- 
ments         180 

Request   for   routing 174 

Request    for    reinstatement 179 

Telegram    blanks 178 

Transportation   request   register 198 

Surplus    stocks__  5.  7.  12,  13.  18.  23.  34.  37.  142 

Surveyor  General  of  Real  Estate 22,  54,  69 

Tabulating    machines 39 

Telephones,    survey    of 33 

Traffic     board 41,  43,  126 

Travel     regulations 195 

Unexpended    balances 28 

Note.— Circulars  relieving  officers  from 
duty  with  coordinating  agencies  are  not  in 
this  list.  Copies  of  the  circulars  listed  above 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Clerk,  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
August  7.  Tbe  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies 
in  various  branches  of  the  service  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  entrance  salary  for 
positions  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  is  $2.0*00  a 
year.  For  appointment  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  salary  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to  per- 
form routine  testing,  draw  up  plans  for  minor 
projects,  prepare  specifications  for  engineering 
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material  or  apparatus,  perform  field  work, 
make  computations,  assist  in  conduct  of  ex- 
perimental research  tests,  compile  reports,  and 
handle  technical  correspondence.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  general  physics,  mathematics, 
general  engineering,  and  agriculturing  engi- 
neering. Senior  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the   examination. 

JUNIOR  ENGINEER.— Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  not  later  than  August  7. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  various 
branches  of  the  service  throughout  the  United 
Slates.  The  entrance  salary  for  positions  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  $2,000  a  year.  For 
appointment  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  salary  will  be  approximately  the  same. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  The  optional  subjects  are  aero- 
nautical engineering,  agricultural  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering,  mining  engineering,  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  and 
structural  steel  and  concrete  engineering.  The 
duties  are  to  perform  routine  testing,  inspect 
engineering  material,  draw  up  plans  for  minor 
projects,  prepare  field  work,  make  computa- 
tions, prepare  maps,  assist  in  conduct  of  ex- 
perimental research  tests,  compile  reports,  and 
handle  technical  correspondence.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  general  physics,  mathematics, 
general  engineering,  and  the  optional  subject 
chosen  from  those  named  above.  Senior 
students  will  be  admited  to  the  examination. 


Full  informal  ion  may  be  obtained  from  tire 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  from  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Serince  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post 
office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

FOREST  SERVICE 

The  appointment  of  Perkins  Coville  as  asso- 
ciate silviculturist  in  the  Office  of  Forest  Ex- 
periment Stations  is  announced  by  the  Forest 
Service.  He  comes  to  the  Government  service 
from  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  where  since 
1922  he  has  held  the  position  of  professor  of 
forestry.  He  assumed  his  duties,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Forest 
Service  on  June  25.  He  is  a  native  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  He  received  the  B.  S.  degree  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  1918,  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  Forestry  from  the  same  institution 
in  1920  Since  graduation  he  has  had  wide 
experience  in  forestry  work,  having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Bogalusa,  La.,  the  James  D.  Lacy  &  Co.,  timber 
estimators,  in  West  Virginia  and  Canada,  and 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  prior  to  becoming  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Iowa  State  College.  In  his  new 
position  with  the  Forest  Service  he  will  give 
particular  attention  to  some  of  the  broader 
problems  of  dendrology,  such  as  sources  of 
tree  seed,  regional  races  of  trees,  and  tree 
selection. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

GREATER  KANSAS  CITY 

Following  its  regular  monthly  luncheon 
May  25  at  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.l  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of  Greater 
Kansas  City  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year :  Dr.  George  "E.  Maxwell, 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  president ;  M.  O. 
Bourne,  food,  drug,  and  insecticide  adminis- 
tration, vice  president ;  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Herl, 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Twenty-seven  members  and  two  visitors 
were  present.  Dr.  J.  Dickson,  a  member  of 
the  Denver  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club,  and  N.  E.  Free- 
man were  made  members.  Doctor  Dickson 
talked  on  the  activities  of  the  Denver  club. 


A  second  series  of  egg-storage  experi- 
ments with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  pays  to  grade  out  the  average 
farm  run  of  eggs  as  they  come  from  the 
farm  flocks  and  store  those  of  better 
quality  and  turn  the  rest  on  the  market 
for  immediate  consumption  is  being  con- 
ducted by  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Eggs  have  been  obtained  from 
produce  dealers  and  nothing  is  known  as 
to  how  the  birds  were  fed  or  cared  for. 


The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  conducts  a  watch 
service  for  plant  diseases  in  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution,  prevalence,  rate  of  spread,  and  elates  of  first  appearance  of 
plant  diseases,  and  estimates  losses  occasioned  by  them.  It  obtains  specimens  to 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  various  diseases.  Readers  of  The  Official 
Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  sending  information  and  typical  speci- 
mens to  either  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  to  State  survey  collaborators,  who  in  most  instances  are  the  plant 
pathologists  at  the  experiment  stations. 

Infectious   Chlorosis   of  Rose  Blight  of  Apple  and  Pear 


Two  severe  cases  of  this  new  disease  re- 
ported from  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 
Infectious  nature  demonstrated  by  R.  P.  White, 
by  transferring  diseased  buds  to  healthy  plants 
and  by  grafting.  Plants  dwarfed  and  leaflets 
distorted  and  show  yellowed  areas  along  the 
veins.  Since  disease  might  become  very  se- 
rious, infected  material  in  New  Jersey  was 
burned.  Geographic  distribution  not  deter- 
mined. 

Suspected  cases  should  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Hollyhock  Rnst 

Unusually  large  number  specimens  received, 
indicating  prevalence  in  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virginia.  Infected  plants  show 
dark  brown  spots  on  lower  sides  of  leaves  and 
on  stems.     Lower  leaves  die  and  drop  off. 

Tomato  Bacterial   Canker 

Even  more  severe  than  last  year  in  Coffee 
County,  Ga.,  where  first  observed  1927.  Has 
spread  to  two  other  counties. 

Potato  Blackleg 

More  severe  in  potato  district  east  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  than  ever  before,  according  to 
J.  T.  Quinn.  Fields  of  uncertified  seed  show 
as  high  as  50  per  cent  disease.  Percentage  in 
uncertified  northern-grown  seed  averages  10 
per  cent.  Value  of  certified  seed  so  evident 
that  planters  will  probably  use  none  other 
hereafter. 

Late  Blight  of  Potato  Appears 

Observed  June  26,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
This  is  earliest  report  for  Pennsylvania  and 
second  report  Chester  County  in  10  years. 
Recent  wet  weather  favored  disease.  Need 
for  Bordeaux  spraying  especially  evident  this 
year. 

Potato  Psyllid-Yellows 

New  disease  reported  last  year  from  Utah 
for  first  time  now  generally  distributed  in 
early  potato  section  of  Utah.  Affected  plants 
vary  from  2  to  60  per  cent.  Considerable 
damage  to  crop  expected. — B.  L.  Richards, 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  Logan. 

Bacterial  Halo  Blight  of  Beans 

Spring  bean  crop  in  south  Georgia  suffered 
about  35  per  cent  loss ;  some  fields  total  loss. 
At  least  90  per  cent  commercial  fields  show 
disease.  Later  planted  beans  only  slightly 
affected. 

Damping-off  and  Seed-Rotting   of  Cotton 

As  usual,  much  early-planted  cotton  failed 
in  Arkansas  due  to  Rhizoctonia.  Cold  weath- 
er unfavorable  for  germination. — V.  H.  Young, 
Arkansas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Fayetteville,  June  15. 

Apple  Rnst 

Reports  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  indicate  that  "  cedar  apples "  were 
very  abundant  on  cedars  this  spring  and  that 
now  rust  is  unusually  severe  on  apple  leases. 
In  West  Virginia  rust  just  commencing  to 
appear  on  leaves. 

Apple  Blotch 

Very  abundant  on  susceptible  varieties 
southern  Hlinois,  where  weather  conditions  in 
first  part  of  June  were  ideal  for  blotch. — H. 
W.  Anderson,  111.  Exp.  Sta.,  Urbana,  July  1.     , 


West  Virginia. — Common  on  blossoms  and 
twigs.  North  Carolina. — Blossom  blight 
worse  than  in  last  five  years ;  will  reduce  ap- 
ple yield  considerably.  Florida. — Very  de- 
structive on  pear,  worse  than  1927;  most 
trees  show  infection.  Illinois. — Has  become 
abundant  and  serious  on  apples  in  last  few 
weeks ;  infection  of  young  fruits  noted. 
Michigan. — Blossom  infection  generally  light; 
60  per  cent  blighted  blossoms  in  one  pear 
orchard,  however.  Wisconsin.  —  Infection 
light.  Iowa. — Early  and  severe.  Missouri. — 
Not  especially  prevalent ;  infection  noted  on 
young  fruits.  Arkansas. — Common  and  de- 
structive this  year.  '  California. — Older  Bart- 
lett  pear  orchards,  lower  Sacramento  River 
Valley,  seriously  affected. 

Apple  Scab 

Prevalent  on  unsprayed  trees  or  those  im- 
properly sprayed  from  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia westward  to  Illinois.  Apparently  slight 
infection  Michigan,   Wisconsin,   North  Dakota. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  LAWS 

A  compilation  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  weights  and  measures  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder  and  of  all  the 
weights  and  measures  laws  of  the  various 
Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  compilation  should  be  of  particular 
value  and  interest  to  many  readers  of  The 
Official  Record,  as  it  contains  much  material 
pertaining  to  agricultural  matters.  It  gives 
the  weights  per  bushel  of  various  farm  and 
other  products  as  fixed  by  the  various. 
States  ;  the  laws  relating  to  the  United  States 
standard  barrel  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  dry  commodities ;  the  standard  barrel 
for  the  sale  of  cranberries ;  the  standard 
weights  for  a  large  and  a  small  barrel  of  lime ; 
the  laws  relating  to  standard  Climax  con- 
tainers for  berries  and  other  small  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  standard  hampers,  baskets, 
boxes,  and  other  containers  used  for  the  sale 
of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  the  laws  relating 
to  standards  used  in  the  test  of  milk  and 
cream,  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs,  mill  prod- 
ucts, fertilizers,  and  the  requirements  for 
marking  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  or 
fixing  the  standard  weights  which  the  various 
packages  must  contain. 

It  contains  the  laws  relating  to  the  mark- 
ing of  the  net  quantity  on  packages,  the 
laws  governing  the  inspection,  test,  and  cer- 
tifications of  weights  and  measures  and 
weighing  and  measuring  devices  used  in  trade 
and  the  administrative  laws  pertaining  to 
this  work.  Rules  for  the  measurement  of  hay 
in  the  stack,  flowing  water,  and  the  amount 
of  lumber  in  saw  logs  are  also  given. 

This  compilation  should  also  be  very  use- 
ful to  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  package 
goods  in  interstate  commerce,  manufacturers 
of  weights  and  measures  apparatus,  weights 
and  measures  officials  and  others  concerned 
with  law  enforcement,  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion bureaus,  grain  associations,  railroad  and 
other  officials  concerned  with  weights  and 
measures,  lawyers,  and  reference  libraries,  etc. 

Only  a  limited  edition  of  the  publication 
was  printed  and  no  more  copies  will  be 
available  after  the  present  supply  of  about 
300  copies  is  exhausted.  The  book  is  bound 
in  buckram  and  h&s  976  pages.  It  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.   C,  for  $2.30. 

In  ordering  the  book  ask  for  Bureau  of 
Standards  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  20, 
"  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Weights 
and  Measures." 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


REPORT  OF  THE  HAWAII  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION,  1927.  By  J.  M.  Westgate. 
27  p.  6  figs.  June  19^8. 
Gives  information  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  station  in  developing  local 
agricultural  and  horticultural  industries;  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  the  pigeon  pea  as 
a  forage  crop  ;  in  determining  the  adaptability 
and  culture  of  promising  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants,  especially  grapes,  avocados, 
papayas,  breadfruit,  mangoes,  citrus,  litchi, 
dates,  Macadamia  nut.  and  coffee,  and  81 
different  species  of  other  crops  at  the  Halea- 
kala  substation  and  demonstration  farm ;  in 
developing  improved  field,  soiling,  and  pasture 
crops,  varieties  of  ginger  for  the  local  manu- 
facture of  ginger  ale,  and  a  solid-headed  strain 
of  lettuce  for  the  lower  altitudes  ;  in  solving 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  poul- 
try industry ;  in  extending  the  culture  of 
edible  canna  for  starch  manufacture  and 
studying  the  methods  of  starch  extraction  at 
the  factory ;  in  studying  the  nutritive  and 
mineral  constituents  of  Hawaiian  and  main- 
land grown  vegetables  ;  and  in  promoting  ex- 
tension,  club,  and  demonstration  work. 

PROTECT  WHITE  PINE  FROM  BLISTER  RUST.  (Mis- 
cellaneon*  Publication  22-M.)  By  J.  F.  Martin, 
pathologist.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Figs.   8.     April,   1928. 

A  popular  leaflet  intended  primarily  for 
owners  of  white  pine  in  the  infected  States  of 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. The  blister  rust  continues  to  spread  in 
the  infected  States,  and  this  circular  is  in- 
tended to  reach  pine  owners  in  the  newly  in- 
fected regions,  as  well  as  those  in  earlier 
infected  areas,  who  have  not  yet  cooperated 
with  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
the  control  of  the  blister  rust.  The  new  cir- 
cular explains  the  nature  of  the  disease,  shows 
how  it  spreads  from  currants  and  gooseberries 
to  white  pine,  shows  also  its  appearance  on 
these  hosts,  and  furnishes  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  control  of  the  rust. 

THE  IRRIGATION  OF  COTTON.  (Technical  Bnlletin 
72-T.)  By  James  C.  Marr  and  Robert  G. 
Hemphill,  associate  irrigation  engineers,  di- 


vision   of    agricultural    engineering,    Bureau 

of  Public   Roads.     P.    38.      Figs.    18.      May, 

1928. 

Points  out  that  the  proper  irrigation  of 
cotton  is  a  difficult,  matter,  since  probably  no 
other  crop  shows  a  more  marked  reaction  to 
either  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  Accordingly,  specific  in- 
formation is  given  regarding  indications  of 
the  need  for  irrigation  and  the  quantity  of 
water  used.  The  bulletin  also  discusses  the 
preparation  of  the  land  and  methods  of 
irrigating.  It  gives  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  Texas  to  determine  the  proper 
quantity  of  irrigation  water  to  apply.  It 
is  intended  primarily  for  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  who  are  growing  or  inteud  to  grow 
cotton  and  for  irrigation  engineers  and  officials 
of  irrigation  companies  in  that  region. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GUAM  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION,  1926.  By  C.  W.  Edwards  et  al.  19 
pp.     9  figs.     June,  1928. 

Briefly  summarizes  the  work  of  the  year  at 
the  Guam  station.  Progress  is  reported  in 
the  use  of  legumes  as  cover  crops,  in  deter- 
mining the  adaptability  of  the  various  grasses 
to  the  different  local  soils,  in  demonstrating 
the  value  of  fresh  coconut  and  coconutmeal 
for  pigs,  and  in  improving  the  breed  of  chick- 
ens. A  brief  account  is  given  of  varietal 
tests  with  root  crops,  fertilizer  tests  with 
garden  vegetables,  orchard  work,  and  cultural 
tests  with  bananas.  An  extensive  campaign 
has  been  directed  against  bud  rot,  a  dreaded 
disease  of  the  coconut,  and  efforts  to  combat 
the  coconut  scale  have  been  continued.  Ap- 
pended is  a  tabulated  summary  of  observa- 
tions during  the  year  on  temperature,  precipi- 
tation, and  wind  movement. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE,    HORTICULTURE 

Aamisepp,     Jul.       Der     kartoffelbau     in     Eesti 

(Estland)     Tallinna,    Trukitud    Riigi    triiki- 

kojas,   1926. 
Solari,    Stanislao.      II    progresso    dell'    agricol- 

tura     nella     induzione     deU'azoto.     Ed.     2. 

Parma,  Battel,   1897. 
Solari,     Stanislao.       Sproloqui    di    un    villano 

intorno    all'    agricoltura    italiana.       Ed.     2. 

Parma,    Fiaccadori,    1905. 
Uzal,   C.  M.     El  olivo.     Instrucciones  para   su 

propagaci6n.        Parana,      Departameuto      de 

agricultura   de   la   provincia   de   Entre   Rios, 

1920. 

CROP    PLANTS 

Brazil.     MinLsterio  da  agricultura,  industria  e 

commercio.     Directoria  de  meteorologia.      O 

cafe   e   os   factores   meteorologicos,    pelo   dr. 

J.    de    Sampaio    Ferraz.      Rio    de    Janeiro, 

1928. 
Canada.      Dept.    of    agriculture.      Proceedings 

of    convention    of    Canadian    flax    growers. 

Feb.     28     and     March     1,     1917.       Ottawa 

[1917?] 

CHILDREN 

Meek,  L.  H.  Schools  and  children.  Washing- 
ton, 1927.  (American  association  of  uni- 
versity women.  Office  of  educational 
secretary.  Guidance  materials  for  study 
groups,     no.  2) 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Congres  international  d'enseignement  menager. 
4th.  Rome,  1927.  Liste  des  voeux  adoptes. 
Roma,  Tipografia  del  littorio,  1927. 


Kugel,  D.  A.  Conservation  of  foods.  Me- 
nomonie,  Wis.,  1917.  (Stout  institute  bulle- 
tin v.  12,  no.  2) 

Moeller,  Josef.  Mikroskopie  der  nahrungs- 
und  genussmittel  aus  dem  pflanzenreiche. 
Ed.  3.     Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 


CHEMISTRY,    CHEMICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Joint  conference  of  Association  of  official  agri- 
cultural chemists,  Association  of  dairy,  food 
and  drug  officials  of  the  United  States.  Asso- 
ciation of  feed  control  officials.  Official 
proceedings.  [Washington,  Oct.  20,  1926.] 
[Washington,  1926.] 

Thieme.  J.  G.  Studies  on  sugar  boiling.  Tr. 
by  Dr.  O.  W.  Willcox.  New  York,  Facts 
about  sugar,  1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Smith.  R.  C.  The  courses  in  entomology 
offered  in  American  colleges.  Manhattan. 
1928.  (Kansas.  State  agricultural  college. 
Bulletin.     1.  12,  no.  1.) 

MUSKRATS 

McKinley,  A.  Practical  hints  on  breeding  and 
raising  muskrats  in  pens.  Amherst,  "Nova 
Scotia   [1927?] 

PLANT    PATHOLOGY 

Rathlef,  Harald  von.  Die  schutzmassnahmen 
gegen  die  in  Deutschland  wesentliehstem 
pflanzenkrankheiten.  Dollstadt-Erfurt,  Ge- 
walt-Gierstiidt.   1928. 

Salmon.  E.  S.,  and  Ware,  W.  M.  The  downy 
mildew  of  the  hop.  Wye,  South-eastern  agri- 
cultural college,  Dept.  of  economic  mycology, 
1927. 

ECONOMICS 

Armentrout,  W.  W.  Survey  of  Crockett 
County,  Tennessee.  Knoxville,  1924.  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  record ;  extension 
series,     v.  1,  no.  3.) 

Duggan,  B.  0.  Survey  of  Union  Countv,  Ten- 
nessee. Knoxville,  1924.  (University  of 
Tennessee  record ;  extension  series,  v.  1, 
no.  2.) 

Solari.  Stanislao.  Economisti  e  sociologi  di 
fronte  all'  agricoltura.  Ed.  2.  Parma. 
Fiaccadori,  1898. 

Solari,  Stanislao.  La  natura  e  gli  effetti  dell' 
errore  agricolo  nell'  odierna  questione  soei- 
ale.     Parma,  Fiaccadori,  1897. 


PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    EECEIVED 

Oxford.  University.  Agricultural  economics 
research  institute.  Occasional  notes  [quar- 
terly] v.  1,  no.  1-  Jan.  1928-  Oxford. 

Royal  society  of  medicine,  London.  Proceed- 
ings [monthly]  v.  21,  no.  1-  Nov.  1927- 
London. 

Soil  research ;  bodenkundliche  forschungen. 
Supplements  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national societv  of  soil  science,  v.  1,  no.  1- 
[Berlin?]   1928- 

Unitv  dairymen's  news  [monthly]  v.  1,  no.  1— 
June  1928-  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Western  florist,  nurseryman  and  seedsman 
[weekly]  v.  11,  no.  18-  May  3,  1928-  Los 
Angeles. 

LOST   BOOKS 


The  following  books  belonging  to  the  library 
can  not  be  found.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
anyone  having  information  in  regard  to  them 
will  report  it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  main 
library. 

Annals  of  Botany,     v.  1.     1805. 

handboek  ten  dienste  van  de  suikerkiet- 
cultuur.  v.  1.  (Tervooren.  Methoden  van 
onderzoek  der  bij  de  Java  rietsuikerindustrie 
kemende  producten.  afval  prod.,  brandstoffen, 
meststoffen,  etc.     1904.) 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Cram,    E.    B.    (Animal    Industry).       [Spurious 

parasites.]      J.    Parasitol..    v.    14,    no.   3,   p. 

202-203.      March   1928. 
Hall,    M.     C.     (Animal     Industry).       Anaplas- 

mosis  in  the  United  States.     Ibid.,   p.   199- 

200. 
• (Animal    Industry).       Comment     [on 

Dioctophyme   renale].      North   Am.    Yet.,   v. 

9,  no.  6,  p.  56.     June  1928. 
(Animal    Industry).       [Condemnation 

of   parts    of    swine    in    meat    inspection    for 

parasitism] .      J.    Parasitol.,    v.    14,    no.    3, 

p.   203.     March  1928. 

(Animal   Industry).     Tetrachloride  and 

liver  fluke.  Calif.  Wool  Grower,  v.  4,  no. 
24,  p.  5.     June  12,  1928. 

Nighbert,  E.  M.  &  Connelly,  J.  W.  (Animal 
Industry).  Losses  through  condemnations 
due  to  parasites  and  parasitic  conditions  of 
swine,  and  the  effect  of  swine  sanitation 
in  the  control  of  kidney  worms.  North 
Am.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  5,  p.  34-37,  52.  May 
1928. 

Price,  E.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  The  civet. 
Bassariscus  astutus  flavus.  a  new  host  for 
Uncinaria  lotoris.  J.  Parasitol.,  v.  14,  no. 
3,  p.  197.     March  1928. 

(Animal  Industry).     The  coyote  (Canis 

latrans  texensis),  a  new  host  for  Oncicola 
canis  (Kaupp)  and  Oslerus  osteri  (Cob- 
bold).     Ibid.,  p.  197. 

(Animal  Industry).     [List  of  helminth 

parasites  occurring  in  Texas,  1919-1926]. 
Ibid.,   p.   200-201. 

(Animal     Industry).       The    occurrence 

of  Ostertagia  bullosa  in  a  prong  horn  ante- 
lope.     Ibid.,    p.    197. 

Schwartz.  B.  (Animal  Industry).  [A  nodular 
disease  of  the  intestine  of  the  carabao  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  due  to  Cooperia  sp.] 
Ibid.,  p.  203. 

(Animal    Industry).      [Sarcocystis    sp. 

from  the  heart  of  an  elk,  Cervus  canaden- 
sis.]     Ibid.,  p.  198. 

Stiles,  Geo.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  Rabies 
prophylaxis.  Colorado  Medicine.  May,  1928. 
One  of  three  papers  on  a  Rabies  Symposium 
presented  before  the  Medical  Society,  city 
and  county  of  Denver,  Feb.  21,   1928'. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations, 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department,  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside  publication  or  not.] 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  wno  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 

Cutworms 

Although  these  have  not  attracted  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  a  rather  serious  outbreak 
developed  late  in  the  month  on  the  overflowed 
land  in  Arkansas,  occasioning  a  call  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  pale  western  cutworm  is  also 
occurring  in  threatening  numbers  and  doing 
very  considerable  damage  in  parts  of  North 
Dakota.  Reports  of  lesser  cutworm  trouble 
were  received  from  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Wisconsin. 

Grasshopper 

A  severe  outbreak  appears  to  be  developing 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  but  little  trouble  is 
anticipated  over  the  remainder  of  the  country. 


Brood  A  is  appearing  in  destructive  numbers 
in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas,  and  eastward 
to  Indiana. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  reports  have 
been  received  this  month  from  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  southward  to 
South  Carolina  and  westward  to  Wisconsin 
and  Kansas.  In  Illinois  wirew7orms  have  al- 
ready occasioned  more  damage  than  in  many 
years  An  unusual  outbreak  of  the  corn  and 
cotton  wireworm  was  reported  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  from  Mississippi. 

Hessian  Fly 

The  situation  in  Ohio  and  Nebraska  has 
developed  a  rather  serious  aspect. 

Meadow   Plant   Bug 

An  unusual  outbreak  developed  early  in  the 
month  in  Iowa.  In  one  case  a  50-acre  field 
of  wheat  was  completely  destroyed  by  this 
insect. 

Wheat  Stem   Maggot 

Appearing  in  abnormally  large  numbers  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  In  Nebraska 
certain  fields  are  suffering  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  heads. 

Stalk  Borer 

Again  being  reported  from  Indiana  west- 
ward to  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  so  extensive  or 
serious  as  last  year. 

Sod    Webworms 

Appearing  in  destructive  numbers  over  the 
East  Central  and  West  Central  States.  Have 
not  appeared  in  troublesome  numbers  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Corn  Billbugt 

Occurring  in  unusually  large  numbers  and 
doing  very  considerable  damage  in  parts  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,   Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

A  Case  Bearer 

A  new  species  of  Coleophora  was  discovered 
early  in  the  month,  damaging  grass  in  the 
central   part  of  Indiana. 

Lesser   Clover-Leaf  Weevil 

Very  seriously  affecting  clover  buds  in  east- 
ern Illinois.     Infestations  in  the  first  crop  run 


from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  buds.     Occurring 
in  about  the  usual  numbers  in  Ohio. 

Aphid* 

Continuing  to  be  subnormally  abundant 
throughout  the  eastern  fruit-growing  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Codling   Moth 

The  cool,  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  East  Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
New  England  States  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  adversely  affecting  the  codling  moth. 

Pear  Midge 

Becoming  increasingly  serious  in  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York.  In  the  latter 
State  some  orchards  will  suffer  a  50  per  cent 
loss  this  year. 

Oriental   Peach  Moth 

Throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  west- 
ward to  Ohio  it  appears  to  be  generally  less 
prevalent  than  last  year.  Reports  of  very 
effective  control  by  parasites  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
The  backward  season,  however,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  decrease  in  numbers. 

Plum  Corcnlio 

Although  appearing  later  than  last  year, 
now  doing  the  average  amount  of  damage  in 
the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  north- 
ern part  of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Walnut  Caterpillars 

Reported  as  more  abundant  on  pecans  in 
Texas  than  for  the  past  three  years  and  many 
trees  are  defoliated. 

A  Cistelid  Beetle 

During  the  month  there  have  been  several 
outbreaks  of  a  small  cistelid  beetle,  Hi/mrn- 
orus  obscurus  Say,  attacking  young  fruits, 
blossoms,  and  leaves  of  citrus  fruit  in  Flor- 
ida. This  insect  usually  feeds  on  lichens  on 
the  trunks   of  the   trees." 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle 

Reported  from  the  gulf  region  and  Florida 
as  unusually  abundant.  A  similar  report 
from  Virginia  might  indicate  that  the  year  is 
to  be  one  of  unusual  abundance  of  the  insect. 

Cabbage  Maggot 

Generally  serious  over  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  Central  States.  In  Iowa 
it  has  assumed  economic  importance  only 
within  the  last  few  years  and  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing in  destructlveness  very  rapidly. 

Diamond-Back   Moth 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  a  rather 
severe  outbreak  occurred  on  cabbage  in  South 
Carolina.  Has  also  been  reported  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Onion  Maggot 

Reported  as  doing  considerable  damage  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 

Asparagus  Beetle 

Destructive  in  Ames,  Muscatine,  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  this  spring.  Appears  to  be 
moving  westward  very  rapidly. 


Mexican  Bean   Beetle 

Discovered  at  College  Park,  Md.,  this  month, 
and  has  made  very  considerable  territorial  ex- 
pansion in  North  Carolina.  In  the  original 
infested  territory  in  Alabama  the  winter  sur- 
vival was  lower  than  any  season  on  record. 

Bean-Leaf  Beetle 

Unusually  abundant  in  the  two  Carolinas 
this  season,  in  some  places  completely  de- 
foliating the  plants. 

A  Rice  Pest 

The  outbreak  of  Chilo  simple®  Butler  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
(OaHu)  is  now  known  to  be  infesting  between 
1,500  and  2.000  acres  of  rice.  The  infesta- 
tion is  so  intense  that  from  two  rice  stools  40 
and  50  adult  moths  were  reared. 

Pine-Leaf   Scale 

Reported  as  seriously  abundant  in  certain 
parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska. 

A  Sawfly 

A  species  of  Neodiprion  has  completely  de- 
foliated pitch  pines  in  many  places  in  Con- 
necticut. This  is  probably  the  same  species 
reported  late  in  June  as  defoliating  pitch 
pines  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  State 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

A  Curculionid  Beetle 

Thylacites  incanus  L.  has  been  discovered 
attacking  various  species  of  spruces  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  nurseries.  It  has  also  been 
found  on  most  of  the  pines  in  these  nurseries 
excepting  white  pine.  Recorded  as  feeding  on 
birch  foliage  in  parts  of  Europe  and,  in  Leng's 
catalogue,  as  having  been  collected  in  Missouri. 

Eastern  Spruce  Beetle 

A  severe  outbreak  which  is  believed  to  have 
started  about  1922  has  just  been  discovered  in 
north-central  Maine. 

Cork  Oak  Midge 

Plagiothrochus  suberi  Weld  was  discovered 
for  the  first  time  in  Los  Angeles  last  year. 
This  insect  has  been  taken  from  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara,*  San  Francisco,  and  Pasadena, 
and  in  every  case  on  the  European  cork  oak, 
upon  which  it  was  evidently  introduced  from 
Europe. 

Pecan-Bud  Moth 

Many    complaints   have   been    received   from 
of  damage  to  young  pecan  stock. 


Fleas 

A  serious  outbreak  has  developed  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  of  the  health  department  of  that 
city.  A  report  of  trouble  has  also  been 
received  from  Ocala,   Fla. 

A   Gnat 

A  gnat.  Hipprlates  sp.,  probably  flavipes 
Loew,  is  proving  extremely  troublesome  and 
annoying  in  the  environs  of  New  Braunfels, 
Tex. 

Termites 

The  usual  number  of  reports  was  received 
from  the  Central  States. 

Periodical  Cicada 

Reports  on  the  emergence  of  17-year  Brood 
II  were  received  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  early  part  of  the  month  from  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  emergence  in  Virginia  was 
completed  early  in  the  month  and  the  insects 
in  that  State  have  practically  disappeared. 

A  very  interesting  collection  was  made  at 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  on  May  29,  when  inside 
a  boll-weevil  cage  there  emerged  a  female 
of  the  13-year  periodical  cicada.  This  be- 
longed to  Brood  XXVII.  The  only  times  that 
this  brood  has  previously  been  recorded  from 
any  point  in  the  United  States  were  in  1902, 
when  it  was  reported  as  appearing  on  May 
20,  at  Suffolk,  Franklin  County,  Miss.,  and 
13  years  later,  in  1915,  when  it  was  seen 
again  at  that  place. 
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IDEA  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUBS  SPREADS  TO  EUROPE 


Denmark  is   Rapidly  Developing   Club   Work  Among   the  Young   People   of  Her   Farms   Along 
Lines  of  the  4-H   Clubs — Four-Leaf  Clover  Adopted  as  Emblem 


An  interesting  account  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  in  Denmark  has  been 
received  in  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work  in  the  form  of  a  published 
report  under  the  title  of  "  I.  Beretning 
oni  Landsudvalgets  for  Landkonomisk 
Ungdomsarbejde  Yirksornhed,"  or  "  First 
Report  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Aiding  in  the  Advancement  of 
Young  People  in  Agricultural  Work."  The 
report  covers  the  period  from  June,  1923, 
to  July  1,  1927,  and  has  three  sections. 

The  first  section  gives  an  account  of 
the  inauguration  of  this  -work  with  rural 
boys  and  girls  by  Franz  P.  Lund,  who 
was  formerly  nutrition  specialist  in  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
Mr.  Lund  was  sent  to  Denmark  by  the 
International  Education  Board  to  start 
the  work  there.  The  report  also  tells  of 
the  activities  of  the  national  committee 
in  Denmark  which  was  appointed  in  1926 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  this  type  of 
extension  work. 

The  second  section  contains  the  1926- 
27  reports  of  the  two  national  agents, 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  had  general 
supervision-  over  the  work  of  the  various 
local  agents  employed  by  the  agricultural 
and  home  management  societies  which 
collaborate  with  the  national  committee 


in  the  work  with  young  people.  Mrs. 
Ulla  Christensen  Pedersen,  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  home 
demonstration  work  for  the  club  girls  in 
Denmark,  spent  several  months  in  the 
United  States  studying  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  extension  work  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  before  undertaking  the 
work  in  Denmark.  The  results  she  re- 
ports indicate  that  she  thought  well 
enough  of  what  she  learned  in  her  study 
and  travel  here  to  return  and  introduce 
a  similar  plan  of  work  for  young  girls  in 
Denmark. 

The  third  section  briefly  describes  the 
organization  and  management  of  young 
people's  clubs  in  Denmark,  which  have 
followed  the  plan  of  the  American  4-H 
clubs  as  closely  as  possible.  They  have 
adopted  the  four-leaf  clover  as  their  em- 
blem, and  their  program  includes  the 
growing  of  garden  and  field  crops,  raising 
calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  dairy  work, 
feeding  dairy  cows,  preservation  of  home- 
grown products,  baking,  sewing,  knitting, 
cleaning,  and  renovating  garments  among 
the  many  activities. 

In  the  year  1924,  when  work  with 
young  people  was  begun  in  Denmark,  700 
boys  and  girls  were  enrolled.  In  1926-27, 
6.605  young  people  were  engaged  in  club 
work,  3.524  boys  and  3,081  girls. 


BORER  LIMITS  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

Cane  sugar  production  '  in  Texas 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  is  limited  seri- 
ously by  the  attacks  of  the  sugar-cane 
moth  borer,  an  insect  that  multiplies 
rapidly  in  the  course  of  the  growing  sea- 
son. The  loss  is  caused  by  the  tunnel- 
ing of  the  borer  into  the  interior  of  the 
stalk,  which  kills  the  cane  if  it  is  young 
and  tender  or  leaves  it  weakened  if  more 
mature  and  a  ready  victim  of  wind  or 
fungus.  If  the  plant  matures,  the  work 
of  the  borer  lowers  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  juice  produced.  The  de- 
partment has  been  experimenting  for 
years  in  efforts  to  control  the  attack  by 
the  borers.  The  best  natural  control  of 
the  borer  is  believed  to  be  through  the 
activities  of  a  minute  insect  parasite, 
Trichogramma  minutum.  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  eggs  of  the  borer  moth  and 
thus  destroys  a  great  many  which  would 
otherwise  hatch.  To  promote  the  activ- 
ity of  this  parasite  the  entomologists 
recommend  that  the  trash  in  the  fields 
after  the  cane  harvest  should  not  be 
burned.  They  believe  that  the  cane 
should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible  to  insure  that  few  borers  may 
survive  in  the  cane  stubble.  The  tops 
and  the  leaves  stripped  from  the  cane 
provide  shelter  for  the  parasites.  The 
usual  custom  has  been  to  burn  this  trash, 
but  in  the  tests  made  by  the  entomolo- 
gists the  percentage  of  infestation  where 
trash  was  not  burned  was  reduced  to 
about  half  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  trash  may  be  raked  to  the  head- 
lands or  be  plowed  under,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  fertilizing  values  and  improving 


the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  borers  are 
not  readily  controlled  by  poisons, 
whether  sprays  or  dusts.  The  most 
promising  method  for  treating  seed  cane 
to  dispose  of  larva?  is  prolonged  dipping 
in  water.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
trolling this  insect  is  found  in  the  diver- 
sity of  plants  in  which  it  may  feed  and 
breed.  In  particular  it  is  often  injuri- 
ous to  corn.  Entomologists  suggest  that 
plantation-wide  experiments  should  be 
conducted  to  discover  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  substitute  soy  beans  for  the 
crops  of  corn  now  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cane  fields. 


"WHEELS  OF  PROGRESS"— NEW  ROAD  FILM 

"  Wheels  of  Progress  "  is  the  title  of  a 
new  educational  motion  picture  produced 
for  free  distribution  by  the  department. 
The  film  compares  the  highway  transport 
conditions  of  30  years  ago  with  those  of 
to-day  and  shows  the  tremendous  strides 
that  have  been  made  toward  rapid  and 
individualized  transit  as  a  result  of  road 
improvement  and  the  development  of  the 
motor  vehicle. 

Oldsters  will  chuckle  over  the  road 
and  street  scenes  of  the  nineties.  The 
sedate  young  society  belle  in  chip  bonnet,  j 
puffed  sleeves,  and  trailing  skirts  paying 
afternoon  calls  in  her  victoria.  Bicycle 
girls  in  bloomers  and  tam-o'shanters — 
new  women  they  were  called — and  the 
more  serious  male  devotees  of  the  wheel 
in  their  caps  and  sweaters.  The  farmer 
with  his  truck-laden  wagon  on  his  way 
to  the  city  on  market  day. 


And  then  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
change !  The  farmer's  somnolent  prog- 
ress is  disturbed  by  a  snorting,  plunging 
monstrosity,  a  '98  automobile.  And 
there  is  reenacted  the  turbulent  little 
scene  of  familiar  memory  to  those  who 
lived  in  those  wonderful  days  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  tooting  horn ;  the 
shying  horse ;  the  irate  driver ;  and  the 
exchange  of  lurid  compliments  as  the 
"  motor  car  "  passes  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  wheel  of  progress  is  turning,  and 
as  the  picture  proceeds  it  turns  faster 
and  faster.  The  workman  enters  his 
small  closed  car  at  his  suburban  home 
and  quickly  reaches  the  factory  in  the 
city.  The  farmer  also  has  learned  to 
drive  and  his  home  20  miles  from  the 
city  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride. 

"  Wheels  of  Progress  "  is  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  film  that  will  en- 
liven any  motion  picture  program.  It 
is  1  reel  in  length  and  requires  less 
than  15  minutes  to  show.  It  is  one  of 
the  educational  films  prepared  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  lioads  by  the  depart- 
ment's Office  of  Motion  Pictures. 

Other  films  illustrate  the  methods  of 
constructing  the  various  types  of  Federal- 
aid  roads,  and  show  the  progress  of  high- 
way research  and  tests  during  the  past 
decade.  All  motion  pictures  are  fur- 
nished free  of  charge,  except  for  the 
regular  transportation  cost  which  the 
borrower  is  excepted  to  pay  both  ways. 
Applications  for  permission  to  borrow  the 
films  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  Motion  Pictures,  Extension  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  report  of  tests  made  in  the  clean- 
ing of  low-grade  cotton  of  the  Texas 
crop  of  1926  has  been  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  in  mime- 
ographed form.  It  discusses  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  so-called  cotton  sled, 
and  gives  results  of  tests  concerned  with 
mechanical  and  moisture  conditions,  per- 
centages of  waste,  strength  of  yarns, 
manufacturing  properties,  appearance  of 
yarns,  and  relation  of  strength  of  yarn 
to  length  and  strength  of  fiber. 


The  greatest  horizontal  distance  that 
fleas  can  jump  is  about  13  inches,  and 
not  more  than  half  this  distance  verti- 
cally, says  a  department  entomologist 
engaged  in  work  to  devise  control  of"  in- 
sects which  affect  man  and  animals. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 

ON  CATTLE  EXTENDED 


(Continued   from   page  1) 

report  to  be  released  the  latter  part  of 
August  for  distribution  to  other  Corn 
Belt  States  and  to  the  range  areas. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, and  Iowa  have  made  plans  to 
prepare  such  a  report  this  year.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  through 
the  State  Statistician  in  each  State,  will 
cooperate  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
in  gathering  and  interpreting  the  infor- 
mation. About  September  1  those  inter- 
ested in  beef  cattle  will  thus  have  avail- 
able timely  information  on  range  cattle 
conditions,  the  Corn  Belt  feeding  situa- 
tion, and  the  general  beef  cattle  outlook. 
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CANNERS  VOLUNTARILY 
USING  U.  S.  STANDARDS 


Although  Under  No  Compulsion  of  Law 

They  Recognize  the  Trade  Value 

of  Federal  Grades 

An  interesting  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  standardization  work  being 
done  in  canned  foods  by  the  warehouse 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  the  use  made  of  the  tenta- 
tive grades  for  canned  peas  by  members 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  bureau  does  not  have  authority  to 
inspect  canned  foods  other  than  those 
stored  or  to  be  stored  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  warehouse  act.  The  need  for 
an  inspection  service  has  been  considered 
so  urgent  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso- 
ciation that  it  has  employed  a  commer- 
cial firm  of  food  technologists  in  Balti- 
more to  inspect  and  grade  the  samples 
from  each  day's  pack,  stating  the  grade 
in  terms  of  the  tentative  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  samples  are  drawn  and 
shipped  to  Baltimore  from  the  various 
canning  plants  by  the  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  firm's  technologists 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  members 
of  the  warehouse  division  and  have  been 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  application 
and  interpretation  of  the  standards. 

At  the  close  of  business  June  19  sam- 
ples from  more  than  50,000  cases  (50 
carloads)  of  canned  peas  packed  in  the 
association  members'  plants  had  been  in- 
spected and  graded.  During  the  grading 
two  experts  of  the  warehouse  division 
have  been  observing  the  application  of 
the  standards  to  see  that  the  grading  has 
been  done  according  to  the  standards  and 
to  note  such  changes  as  might  be  advis- 
able before  official  promulgation  of  the 
grades. 

The  Wisconsin  pea  packers  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  similar  plan  in 
order  that  they  too  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  standards.  They  have  already 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  well-qualified  judges  of  peas.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Wisconsin  canners 
whose  peas  are  graded  under  the  Federal 
standards  to  stamp  the  grade  assigned 
by  the  committee  on  each  can  so  the  con- 
sumer may  buy  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  grades. 

The  trade  is  gradually  showing  interest 
in  the  development  of  canned-foods 
standards. 


Approximately  $150,000,000  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  farm  fires  an- 
nually in  the  United  States. 
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HAWAIIAN  CLUBS  COSMOPOLITAN 

Extension  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands provided  for  by  a  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress will  be  carried  on  principally 
among  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
Hawaiians,  and  some  Filipino  fam- 
ilies living  on  the  large  pineapple,  sugar, 
and  other  specialized  plantations,  says 
Madge  J.  Reese,  field  agent  in  home  dem- 
onstration and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
for  the  Western  States,  Office  of  Coop- 
erative Extension  Work,  who  recently 
returned  from  the  islands.  The  popula- 
tion is  very  cosmopolitan,  being  made  up 
of  many  races  and  mixtures  with  but  a 
small  percentage  of  whites.  The  rural 
population  consists  largely  of  laborers 
on  the  highly  specialized  plantations, 
there  being  very  few  independent  farm- 
ers. Boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  work  has 
already  become  established,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  1,500.  These  boys  and 
girls  represent  the  many  nationalities  on 
the  islands,  but  they  are  real  Americans 
and  doing  very  creditable  club  work,  re- 
ports Miss  Reese. 


DEALERS  M  LIVESTOCK 
WARNED  REGARDING  LAW 


Notified  That  They  Must  Keep  Accounts, 

Records,  and  Memoranda  of  All 

Their  Transactions 

"  To  insure  fair  treatment,  and  pre- 
vent opportunities  for  dishonesty  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock  at  public  stock- 
yards, is  a  primary  purpose  of  the  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  act,  which  is  enforced 
by  the  packers  and  stockyards  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,"  says 
a  statement  sent  to  the  press  by  the 
department.  "  This,"  says  the  statement, 
"  imposes  definite  duties  and  obligations 
on  dealers  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
livestock  at  posted  public  stockyards.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  do  business  '  on 
the  cuff,'  as  was  discovered  to  be  the 
practice  of  one  dealer  who  was  cited  to 
appear  for  a  hearing.  He  was  charged 
with,  and  admitted,  failure  to  keep  ade- 
quate records  of  his  dealings.  The  de- 
partmental order  required  that  in  future 
this  dealer  shall  keep  the  following  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  pertain- 
ing to  his  transactions:  (1)  Copies  of 
scale  tickets  issued  by  stockyards  cover- 
ing purchases  and  sales  by  him,  (2) 
copies  of  bills  for  all  purchases  of  live- 
stock by  him,  (3)  book  record  or  register 
of  each  purchase  and  sale  of  livestock 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


SEED  TRADE  SUPPORTS 
VERIFICATION  SERVICE 


Cooperates    Whole-Heartedly    with   De- 
partment in  Protecting  Farmer 
from   Unadapted   Seed 

Origin  verification  by  the  United  States 
Seed  Verification  Service  of  all  alfalfa 
seed  handled  by  all  dealers  was  recom- 
mended at  a  seed-verification  service  con- 
ference held  June  25  in  Chicago.  A 
majority  of  those  attending  the  confer- 
ence also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
origin  verification  of  red  clover  seed 
should  be  discontinued  for  the  present  or 
until  more  definite  results  were  obtained 
from  the  field  tests  of  red  clover  seed 
from  various  sources  in  the  States  or  in 
the  field  tests  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  State  experi- 
ment stations.  The  belief  was  expressed 
by  many  that  the  results  of  origin  veri- 
fication would  be  better  and  would  re- 
ceive more  general  support  of  both 
agronomists  and  dealers  if  the  service 
were  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  all  of 
the  seeds  of  the  kinds  that  were  included 
in  verification,  particularly  with  reference 
to  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
consideration  of  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  work  in  seed  verification,  and  to 
get  expressions  from  dealers  enrolled  in 
the  service  and  from  agronomists  and 
others  interested  as  to  modifications  or 
provisions  and  regulations  that  might  be 
desirable  for  the  next  season  as  a  result 
of  the  experiences  of  the  first  year's 
work.  It  was  attended  by  about  70  in- 
dividuals, including  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  33  of  the  dealers 
enrolled  in  the  service  the  first  year  and 
12  additional  dealers  contemplating  en- 
rollment, and  representatives  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  experiment  stations,  and 
other  public  agencies,  and  some  others. 

The  conference  discussed  many  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  the 
service.  The  Seed  Council  of  North 
America,  meeting  two  days  later,  con- 
curred informally  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed at  the  conference  with  refer- 
ence to  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  believing 
that  greater  support  would  be  given  to 
the  service  by  State  agencies  and  greater 
progress  would  likely  be  made  if  veri- 
fication were  limited  to  alfalfa  for  the 
pyesent  and  if  all  lots  of  this  seed  han- 
dled by  verified-origin  dealers  were 
verified. 

This  seed  council  was  formed  last  year 
to  consider  all  problems  relating  to  re- 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Secretary  Recalls  Certificates  On 

Quantity  of  New  York  Cotton 


Declaring  that  reclassification  of  the 
disputed  bales  in  the  stock  of  cotton  at 
New  York  indicated  that  the  original 
classification  was  performed  as  accu- 
rately as  was  possible  with  the  methods 
thus  far  developed,  the  department  has 
recalled  the  classification  certificates  cov- 
er.ng  1,425  bales,  and  for  94  bales  of 
which  ownership  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. Of  the  1.425  certificates  recalled, 
the  original,  classification  of  929  bales 
had  not  been  previously  reviewed  and 
was  not  final.  The  report  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  to  investigate 
the  cotton  trade,  filed  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
stated  tbat  out  of  172.002  samples  rep- 
resenting the  certificated  stock  as  it  stood 
in  March,  1928,  there  were  "  6.761  sam- 
ples which  were  of  such  doubtful  char- 
acter as  to  cause  them  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  classers  employed  by  the 
committee  as  untenderable  and  as  being 
shy  of  the  requirements  of  the  law." 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee a  reclassification  of  the  6,761 
bales  of  cotton  reported  as  untenderable 
was  ordered  by  Secretary  Jardine  to 
eliminate  from  the  certificated  stock  any 
bales  which  in  fact  were  untenderable. 
Under  the  law  the  final  determination 
of  the  tenderability  of  any  cotton  for 
the  purposes  of  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act  and  the  revision  or  cancella- 
tion of  certificates  can  be  made  only  by 
officers  of  the  department.  The  findings 
of  the  subcommittee's  classers  were 
based  upon  samples  most  of  which  were 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  old. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  question 
that  the  samples  used  in  the  reclassifica- 
tion were  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  actual  bales  in  stock  Secretary  Jar- 
dine  ordered  that  freshly  drawn  sam- 
ples be  used.  The  department's  re- 
classification committee  was  unable  to 
draw  new  samples  of  all  of  the  6.761 
disputed  bales,  inasmuch  as  3.351  bales 
of  this  stock  had  been  delivered  on 
future  contracts  and  shipped  from  Xew 
York.  The  department's  committee  re- 
classed  3,316  bales  which  were  still 
available.  The  department's  reclassifica- 
tion committee  consisted  of  E.  G.  Parker. 
H.  C.  Slade.  and  George  Butterworth,  of 
the  Appeal  Board  of  Review  Examiners. 
This  committee  was  accompanied  by  a 
consulting  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  Holmes,  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Co- 
operative Association.  Greenwood.  Miss. : 
1).  D.  Williams.  North  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
Raleigh :  F.  E.  Allison.  Georgia  Cotton 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association.  At- 
lanta ;  T.  A.  Parlon,  representing  the 
Boston  Arbitration  Committee  and  the 
New  England  Cotton  Buyers'  Associa- 
tion. Boston.  Mass. ;  F.  J.  C.  Loubat. 
representing  the  Joint  Southern  Arbitra- 
tion Board.  New  Orleans.  La. :  and  E.  J. 
Farge,  of  Houston,  representing  the 
Texas  Cotton  Association. 


POTATO  GROWERS  REPORT  COSTS 

The  cost  of  producing  the  1927  potato 
crop  of  the  country  ranged  from  an 
average  of  49  cents  a  bushel  to  80  cents, 


according  to  reports  sent  in  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  by  1.179 
farmers.  The  49-cent  figure  was  for  the 
Western  States  and  the  80-cent  for  the 
west  South  Central  States.  Average 
costs  for  other  regions  were  as  follows, 
on  the  basis  of  producers'  reports  :  North- 
eastern States,  73  cents ;  Eastern  States, 
72  cents ;  Southeastern  States.  77  cents ; 
Central  States,  58  cents;  North  Central 
States.  53  cents.  Corresponding  figures 
for  the  years  since  1923  show  a  range 
from  38  cents  a  bushel  in  the  North 
Central  States  in  1924  to  87  cents  in  the 
Southeastern  States  in  1925.  Figures 
from  growers  having  an  acre  or  less  have 
not  been  included  in  the  tabulations. 
The  1,179  reports  for  1927  were  grouped 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  sec- 
tions of  the  country  having  similar  pro- 
duction conditions. 


HAWAII  LOOKS  TO  CANNA  AS  CROP 

The  development  of  a  third  agricul- 
tural industry  in  Hawaii  to  insure  the 
farmers  having  a  crop  in  event  of  a 
failure  with  sugar-cane  or  pineapples, 
is  one  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Hawaii  experiment  station  is  concerned. 
The  station  is  especially  interested  in 
fostering  the  edible-canna  industry. 
Edible  canna  as  a  crop  is  comparatively 
new  in  Hawaii  but  gives  promise  of 
adding  a  starch-producing  industry  to 
the  islands,  and  can  be  grown  on  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  not  suited  to 
pineapple  and  sugar-cane  cultivation. 
Plans  have  been  formulated  and  experi- 
ments started  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent edible  canna  can  be  utilized  by  the 
leading  agricultural  industries,  turning 
the  tops  under  as  a  green  manure  and 
using  the  rootstocks  as  a  source  of  com- 
mercial starch  or  as  a  stock  feed.  A 
market  has  recently  been  developed  for 
the  starch  at  a  price  only  slightly  lower 
than  that  prevailing  for  sugar. 


DUNLAP  HONOR  GUEST  AT  LUNCHEON 

E.  A.  Foley,  agricultural  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
stationed  in  London,  met  the  American 
delegates  to  the  World's  Dairy  Congress 
when  the  Leviathan  called  at  Southamp- 
ton, on  June  22,  and  accompanied  them 
to  London.  He  gave  a  complimentary 
luncheon  to  Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap 
on  June  27  at  the  American  Club,  in 
London.  Those  present  at  the  luncheon 
were :  Ray  Atherton.  charge  d'affaires, 
American  Embassy,  London ;  Sir  Daniel 
Hall ;  Sir  Thomas  H.  Middleton ;  Sir 
Henry  Rew ;  Harold  Faber,  Danish  agri- 
tultural  attache:  Miles  de  Wachenfelt, 
Swedish  agricultural  attache ;  B.  Gerrit- 
zen,  Netherlands  agricultural  attache : 
Don  J.  N.  Palenca.  Spanish  agricultural 
attache :  A.  E.  Griffiths.  Canadian  depart- 
ment of  agriculture ;  George  Robinson. 
British  ministry  of  agriculture ;  E.  W. 
Longford,  National  Farmers'  Union; 
A.  D.  Allen,  secretary,  World's  Dairy 
Congress;  P.  B.  Tustin.  United  Dairies. 
Limited ;  H.  B.  Smith,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce :  and  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Lipman.  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson.  Dr.  H.  E. 
Van  Norman,  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  and 
Roy  C.  Potts,  American  delegates  to  the 
dairy  congress. 


Massachusetts  Deals  Summarily 
With  Rabbits  Having  Tularemia 


The  danger  of  introducing  wild  rab- 
bits from  other  States  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  the  depleted  supply  of  game, 
rather  than  allowing  the  native  stock  to 
recruit  its  ranks  by  the  help  of  proper 
conservation  methods,  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  recent  developments  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  prompt  action  by  the 
State  department  of  conservation  re- 
sulted in  the  detection  of  tularemia  in 
a  shipment  of  cottontails  from  the  West 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  animals. 
By  this  salutary  action  the  introduction 
of  this  disease  into  New  England  was 
averted  and  a  lesson  emphasized  that  is 
of  vital  importance  to  all  individuals  and 
organizations  in  any  way  interested  in 
our  native  fauna. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  bacterial  disease 
"  tularemia "  is  especially  prevalent  in 
wild  rabbits.  These  animals,  in  common 
with  some  other  species,  serve  as  reser- 
voirs from  which  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted to  other  animals  and  to  man  by 
the  bite  of  certain  flies  and  ticks,  the 
latter  also  carrying  the  organism  through 
the  winter  and  transmitting  it  through 
their  eggs  to  the  following  generation. 

Tularemia  was  first  detected  in  ground 
squirrels  in  Tulare  County.  Calif.,  in 
1910,  and  in  1919.  in  Utah,  was  definitely 
established  as  the  source  of  a  disease  of 
human  beings  that  had  been  long  known 
under  various  names,  including  deer-fly 
fever,  and  which  was  frequently  fatal. 
In  the  last  few  years  more  than  500 
cases  of  tularemia  in  man.  with  about 
20  fatalities,  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
physicians.  The  disease  is  often  con- 
tracted by  cutting  up  the  bodies  of  sick 
rabbits.  This  method  of  infection  seems 
especially  common  in  the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of 
wild  rabbits  and  other  species  of  game 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
may  be  at  any  time  productive  of  con- 
sequences of  the  utmost  gravity.  Not 
only  is  there  danger  to  the  species  di- 
rectly concerned,  but  other  valuable  game 
and  fur-bearing  animals  and  game  birds, 
and  even  man  himself,  may  suffer  serious 
illness  or  death,  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  introduction 
which  in  itself  may  be  unimportant  from 
any  standpoint. 


Complaints  against  commission  mer- 
chants for  investigation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  produce  agency  act  are 
increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
A  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  who  recently  visited 
produce  sections  of  South  Carolina.  Geor- 
gia, and  Mississippi,  reports  considerable 
interest  in  the  act  on  the  part  of 
producers. 


Ten  million  pesos  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Government  of  Chile  for  re- 
search and  direct  aid  to  fruit  growers  of 
the  country,  says  a  circular  of  the  consul 
general  of  Chile  at  New  York  addressed 
to  The  Official  Recokd. 
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FEEDING  VALUE  OF  HAY 
INDICATED  BY  GRADES 


Prejudice  Against  Certain   Hays  Often 

Due  to  Difference  in  Quality 

Rather  Than  Kind 

Prejudice  against  certain  kinds  of  hay 
on  the  claim  of  inferior  feeding  value  is 
often  due  to  a  difference  in  quality  rather 
than  to  the  kind  of  hay,  says  E.  C. 
Parker,  hay  standardization  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
in  a  statement  sent  by  the  department 
to  the  press  to  inform  the  public  on  the 
subject. 

Many  horse,  mule,  and  cattle  feeders, 
Mr.  Parker  says,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
hay  made  from  either  prairie  grass  or 
other  grasses  is  of  inferior  value  to 
either  timothy  or  Johnson  hay.  This 
prejudice  is  usually  justified  where  blue- 
stem,  blue  grass,  redtop,  or  other  kind  of 
grass  hay  is  overripe,  bleached,  and 
fibrous  when  harvested,  because  all  kinds 
of  prairie  or  other  "  grass  hays "  are, 
when. overripe,  comparatively  low  in  feed 
value  and  palatability. 

The  same  is  true,  however,  of  overripe 
timotby  or  Johnson  hay.  Analyses  of 
timothy  cut  at  various  stages  of  maturity 
show  that  timothy  cut  not  later  than  full 
bloom  has  a  higher  feed  value  than  tim- 
othy cut  at  the  ripe  seed  stage.  Varia- 
tions in  feed  value  of  all  hay  are  caused 
by  time  of  cutting,  weather  damage,  and 
fermentation.  The  United  States  stand- 
ards for  timothy,  Johnson,  prairie,  and 
grass  hay  reflect  approximately  these 
variations,  so  that  usually  the  grade  or 
quality  of  any  of  these  hays  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  kind  as  a  guide  to 
feed  value. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  No.  1  grade  the  hay  must  be  cut 
early,  cured  with  little  or  no  damage 
from  rain  or  sweating,  and  must  not  con- 
tain more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  ma- 
terial. Hay  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  No.  2  grade 
consists,  usually,  of  either  (a)  early-cut 
hay  which  received  an  appreciable  though 
not  severe  degree  of  weather  damage,  or 
(&)  late-cut,  though  not  fully  ripe,  hay 
which  was  cured  with  little  or  no  weather 
damage,  and  in  either  case  the  hay  must 
not  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  foreign 
material. 

Hay  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  No.  3  grade  consists, 
usually,  of  either  (a)  early-cut  hay 
which  was  severely  weather  damaged,  or 
( 6 )  distinctly  overripe  hay,  and  in  either 
case  the  hay  must  not  contain  more  than 
20  per  cent  foreign  material.  United 
States  sample  grade  is  either  (a)  hay 
that  is  unsound  because  of  wetness,  must, 
or  mold,  (b)  hay  which  contains  more 
than  20  per  cent  foreign  material,  or 
(c)   badly  overripe  hay. 

These  brief  descriptions  of  the  various 
United  States  grades  of  prairie  hay, 
grass  hay,  timothy  hay,  and  Johnson  hay, 
Mr.  Parker  says,  show  that  the  hay  of 
each  grade  has  a  somewhat  different 
quality  or  feed  value.  There  is  no  ma- 
terial difference,  however,  in  the  feed 
value  of  timothy  and  upland  prairie  hay 
if  the  two  kinds  of  hay  are  of  the  same 
grade. 


The  practical  experience  of  many 
horse,  mule,  and  cattle  feeders  in  the 
North  Central,  South  Central,  and  West- 
ern States,  and  that  of  the  Army  in  horse 
feeding,  is  that  most  of  the  prairie  hays 
or  "  grass  hays  "  are  fully  as  nutritious 
as  timothy  or  Johnson  hay  if  the  grass 
hays  are  of  comparable  grade.  Indeed, 
several  kinds  of  prairie  hay  and  "  grass 
hay "  produced  under  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  which  are  very  favorable  to 
hay  quality  are  considered  superior  to 
timothy  or  Johnson  hay  of  equal  grade. 

Feeders  who  wish  to  buy  upland  prai- 
rie hay  or  "  grass  hay  "  may  be  assured 
of  obtaining  good  feed  value  in  such  hays 
if  they  will  specify  either  United  States 
No.  1  upland  prairie,  United  States  No. 
2  upland  prairie,  United  States  No.  1 
grass  hay,  or  United  States  No.  2  grass 
hay  in  their  purchase  orders.  In  some 
seasons,  and  in  some  markets,  the  sup- 
plies of  United  States  No.  1  hay  are 
limited,  although  in  some  localities  and 
markets  ample  supplies  of  this  grade  are 
normally  available. 

The  United  States  No.  2  grade  is  the 
more  common  trading  grade,  and  hay  of 
this  grade  is  sound  and  of  good  feed 
value,  though  not  so  green  as  hay  of  the 
No.  1  grade.  Receivers  desiring  upland 
prairie  hay  or  "  grass  hay  "  of  good  qual- 
ity should  order  hay  of  the  grades  above 
mentioned  and  request  the  shipper  to 
attach  to  the  invoice  a  Federal  hay  cer- 
tificate of  complete  inspection.  Federal 
hay  inspection  has  been  made  available 
to  shippers  and  buyers  of  hay  at  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver,  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Oklahoma  City,  and  at  a 
few  shipping  points  in  Oklahoma. 

Additional  information  regarding  United 
States  hay  standards,  Federal  hay  in- 
spection, and  the  hay-market  situation 
may  be  obtained  from  Federal  hay  in- 
spection supervisors  at  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Washington,  D.  C,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1513  Genesee  Street;  Chicago, 
111.,  Room  507,  110  North  Franklin 
Street ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Commercial  Ex- 
change Building,  41  Exchange  Place; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Room  A,  Ferry 
Building ;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  304 
Capitol  Building. 

DEALERS  IN  LIVESTOCK 

WARNED  REGARDING  LAW 


SEED  TRADE  SUPPORTS 

VERIFICATION  SERVICE 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

showing  date,  number  of  head,  weight, 
dockage  if  any,  amount,  and  incidental 
expenses,  (4)  a  complete  file  of  canceled 
checks  issued,  (5)  a  check  stub  corre- 
sponding to  every  check  issued,  and  (6) 
copies  of  account  sales  rendered  by  mar- 
ket agencies  in  connection  with  sales  for 
him.  If  any  shipper  or  producer  of  live- 
stock has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  treated  unfairly  at  any  stockyards, 
the  existence  of  the  required  set  of  rec- 
ords enables  the  agents  of  the  department 
to  check  over  the  account  of  the  ques- 
tioned transaction.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  be  lenient  toward  first 
offenders,  and  give  them  opportunity  to 
mend  their  ways  and  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Subsequent  of- 
fenses are  regarded  as  more  serious,  and 
in  such  cases  the  department  intends  to 
make  full  use  of  the  powers  conferred  bv 
the  packers  and  stockyards  act." 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
search,  extension,  and  service  in  the  field 
of  seed  production,  distribution,  and  utili- 
zation, and  it  now  consists  of  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations or  institutions :  American 
Society  of  Agronomy ;  American  Seed 
Trade  Association ;  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Seed  Analysts;  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  this  department ;  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Seed  Analysts  ;  com- 
missioners, secretaries,  and  boards  of 
Agriculture;  Farm  Seed  Association  of 
North  America ;  International  Crop  Im- 
provement Association ;  and  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Meetings  of  the  council  are  held  at  the 
time  of  the  conventions  of  the  Farm 
Seed  Association  of  North  America  and 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
in  June,  and  the  International  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  and  other  affili- 
ated associations,  in  December. 

The  principal  subject  under  discussion 
at  this  June  meeting  of  the  council  was 
"  Seed  adaptation,"  particularly  with 
reference  to  red  clover  and  alfalfa.  The 
action  of  the  council  in  supporting  the 
recommendation  of  the  conference  as  to 
the  desirability  of  verifying  red  clover 
seed  had  basis  largely  in  a  report  made 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  agronomist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  outlining  the 
results  obtained  from  cooperative  origin 
tests  with  red  clover. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference 
and  council  were  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  seed  to  be  verified  this 
season  would  be  referred  to  all  dealers 
now  enrolled  in  the  service  in  order  that 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject.  A  decision  with 
reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  by 
the  department  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  receipt  of  returns  from  that  inquiry. 

The  Seed  Verification  Service  received 
the  general  support  and  commendation  of 
both  the  conference  and  the  council.  It 
was  the  consensus  that  the  first  season's 
operation  of  origin-verification  of  alfalfa 
seed  had  been  very  effective  in  prevent- 
ing to  a  large  extent  the  movement  of  un- 
adapted  seed  into  consuming  States 
where  heretofore  there  has  been  no  re- 
liable check  on  the  question  of  origin  and 
much  seed  had  been  used  which  either 
was  misrepresented  as  to  origin  or  on 
which  the  origin  was-  unknown.  The 
progressive  seed  tfs>de  of  the  country  is 
whole-heartedly  supporting  the  movement 
for  verification  of  all  alfalfa  seed  and  of 
seed  for  any  other  crops  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  an  economic  necessity  for 
such  verification  in  order  to  protect 
Amercan  agriculture  from  the  use  of  un- 
adapted  seed. 

If  origin  verification  of  red  clover  by 
the  United  States  Seed  Verification  Serv- 
ice is  discontinued  for  the  coming  year, 
it  is  recognized  that  this  is  probably  only 
a  temporary  expedient  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  reinstated  as  soon 
as  more  definite  results  are  obtained  or 
assembled  indicating  the  States  of  origin 
from  which  seeds  are  best  adapted  for 
planting  in  clover-producing  States. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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ADDRESSES  ONTARIO   CONFERENCE 

W.  A.  Lloyd,  regional  agent  in  charge 
for  the  Western  States,  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work,  attended  the 
twenty-first  annual  conference  of  agri- 
cultural representatives  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  at  Guelph,  June  25-28,  and 
gave  an  address  on  "  The  art  of  salesman- 
ship as  applied  to  extension  work."  Ex- 
tension work  in  Ontario  is  conducted  by 
the  provincial  department  of  agriculture. 
There  are  52  county  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives, 1  for  each  county  in  the 
Province ;  12  assistant  representatives ; 
and  1  home  demonstrator,  who  has  been 
in  the  same  county  for  9  years.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  county  agricultural  representa- 
tives have  been  in  extension  work  for 
more  than  10  years.  There  are  many 
points  of  similarity,  in  both  organization 
and  methods  of  work,  between  the  ex- 
tension work  done  in  Ontario  and  that 
done  in  the  United  States.  Although 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  or  junior  extension 
done  in  Ontario,  a  very  important  phase 
of  the  work  there  is  with  young  farmers, 
young  men  18  to  30  years  of  age. 


COURSE  IN  LAND  VALUATION  HELD 

There  were  75  registrants  in  the  land- 
valuation  short  course  held  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Minnesota  June  19-20  at  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  H. 
Wiecking,  associate  agricultural  econo- 
mist of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  who  delivered  two  addresses 
before  the  classes,  says  that  among  the 
registrants  were  nearly  all  of  the  ap- 
praisers of  the  Federal  land  bank  of 
St.  Paul,  representatives  of  the  State 
Rural  Credits  Bureau  and  of  a  number 
of  life  insurance  loan  companies,  and 
individual  appraisers,  country  bankers, 
and  real  estate  dealers.  Among  the  non- 
registrants  were  students  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  university.  The  total 
attendance  was  100.  The  course  was 
organized  for  a  discussion  of  appraisal 
practice  and  the  factors  affecting  farm- 


land values.  Mr.  Wiecking  presented 
the  subjects  "  The  economic  basis  of 
land  values  "  and  "  Relationship  of  farm 
buildings  and  improved  roads  to  land 
values."  An  indication  of  interest  at 
this  time  in  farm  real  estate  values  is 
the  large  number  of  requests  made  at 
the  meeting  for  the  available  published 
material  on  this  subject 


PROTEIN  CONFERENCES  CALLED 

To  develop  a  unified  program  to  help 
wheat  growers  obtain  the  protein  values 
of  their  grain  is  the  purpose  of  a  series 
of  July  and  August  conferences  called 
by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Representa- 
tives of  State  agricultural  colleges,  gran 
growers,  and  grain  buyers  have  been 
asked  to  participate  in  these  conferences. 
the  dates  of  which  will  be  announced 
locally.  The  conferences  will  be  held  at 
Bozeman.  Mont. ;  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak. :  Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Omaha, 
Xebr. ;  Manhattan,  Kans. ;  and  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  Secretary  Jardine  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  development 
of  some  system  whereby  farmers  would 
receive  the  premiums  for  protein  content 
of  their  grain.  Studies  have  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
with  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  pro- 
tein values,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  inspection,  grading,  and  mar- 
keting. The  conferences  have  been  called 
to  obtain  information  and  suggestions 
from  the  local  educational,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  interests  with  a  view  to 
working  out  jointly  some  plan  of  action 
in  which  all  parties  concerned  could  co- 
operate. 


TERM  "ANTISEPTIC"  "EXPLAINED 

An  investigation  has  been  made  by  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion of  those  drug  products  on  the  mar- 
ket which  are  described  as  antiseptics. 
In  order  to  answer  numerous  inquiries 
from  the  trade  as  to  the  propriety  under 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  of  desig- 
nating these  articles  "  antiseptic  "  the  ad- 
ministration has  issued  the  following 
statement :  "  Current  dictionaries  give 
two  meanings  for  the  word  '  antiseptic' 
According  to  these  authorities  an  anti- 
septic may  either  kill  bacteria  or  pre- 
vent their  growth.  Products  such  as 
salves,  ointments,  and  dressings,  which 
remain  in  contact  with  the  body  for  long 
periods  of  time,  may  properly  be  desig- 
nated as  antiseptics  if  they  inhibit  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand, 
mouth  washes,  douches,  gargles,  and 
preparations  of  like  nature,  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  body  for  but  brief 
periods  of  time,  and  because  of  this  can 
not  exert  any  inhibitory  action,  may 
properly  be  described  as  antiseptics  only 
if  they  will  destroy  bacteria  under  the 
conditions  of  use ;  that  is,  in  the  dilu- 
tions recommended  and  in  a  period  of 
time  comparable  to  that  in  which  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  act  when 
used  as  directed." 


Copies  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
department  governing  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  food,  drugs, 
plants,  animals,  and  plant  and  animal 
products,  are  available  from  the  depart- 
ment in  mimeographed  form. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  designated  as  Chief  and  S.  A. 
Rohwer  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  new  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration — J.  E. 
Graf  designated  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bcreau  of   Entomology 

Memorandum  No.  5S2 — June  30,  1928. — 
In  addition  to  continuing  his  services  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Dr.  C.  L.  Mar- 
latt is  hereby  designated  as  Chief  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administraiion.  which 
becomes  established  on  July  1,  1928.  Mr. 
S.  A.  Rohwer  is  designated  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  this  Administration. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Graf  is  designated  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  effective  July 
1.  1928.  He  will  continue  his  assignment  as 
leader  of  the  Truck  Crop  Division  and  will 
also  be  responsible  for  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business   administration   of  the  Bureau. 


OUTLINE  FOR  SURVEY  APPROVED 

Nils  A.  Olsen.  assistant  chief.  H.  J. 
Besley,  in  charge  of  the  grain  division, 
and  E.  J.  Murphy,  administrative  officer, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
represented  the  department  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  State  Department  June  20  to 
formulate  plans  for  a  survey  of  the  move- 
ment of  American  and  Canadian  com- 
merce, particularly  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  through  American  and 
Canadian  ports,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
diversion  of  such  commerce  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  as  provided  under 
Senate  Resolution  220.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Shipping 
Board  were  represented  at  the  meeting 
and  will  participate  in  the  investigation. 
An  outline  indicating  the  scope  of  the 
survey  and  the  parts  which  the  respective 
Government  departments  will  take  in  the 
study  was  submitted  and  approved.  The 
survey  will  aim  to  present  an  actual  pic- 
ture of  the  traffic  movement,  both 
through  American  and  Canadian  ports, 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  and 
the  pre-war  period,  and  reveal  the  causes 
of  the  diversion  of  the  movement, 
whether  through  American  or  Canadian 
ports.  In  keeping  with  the  plans  as 
formulated  by  the  committee,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  will  make  a 
special  study  of  grain  standards  and 
grain  inspection  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  grain  storage  facilities,  both  at 
ports  and  en  route  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  elevator  charges  at  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports,  and  Lake  insurance 
rates  on  grain  via  the  usual  routes. 
Under  the  resolution  the  report  must  be 
ready  for  Congress  early  in  December. 


BOY  SCOUTS  TO  PLANT  FORESTS 

Indiana  Boy  Scouts  are  to  start  three 
50-acre  forests  this  year,  at  Jasonville, 
Clay  City,  and  Linton,  or,  strip  coal  min- 
ing fields  of  the  Maumee  Collieries  Co., 
the  Forest  Service  is  informed.  The  com- 
pany will  provide  trees  and  tools  and  give 
quarters  to  the  scouts  while  they  are 
doing  the  work.  The  first  plantings  will 
include  1.200  spruce,  which  it  is  planned 
to  market  as  Christmas  trees.  Half  the 
proceeds  of  Christmas-tree  sales  will  go 
to  the  scouts. 
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FOREST-TAXATION  REFORM  NO  MAGIC  WAND 


Doctor  Fairchild,  Who  Heads  Fact-Finding  Investigation,  Says  Utmost  That  Can  Be  Achieved 
Is  Elimination  of  One  Serious  Obstacle  to  Profitable  Private  Forestry 


This  spring  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
fact-finding  investigation  which  has  been  un- 
der way  in  the  Lake  States  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  forest  taxation  inquiry,  con- 
ducted under  the  terms  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
law,  according  to  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild,  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Yale  University, 
and  director  of  the  forest  taxation  inquiry,  in 
a  progress  report  just  issued. 

Preliminary  work  in  preparation  for  gath- 
ering the  field  data  in  the  two  or  three 
States  next  to  be  studied,  and  possibly  the 
beginning  of  field  work  in  the  New  England 
region  is  contemplated.  In  June  the  field  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  with 
Oregon  as  the  key  State,  began. 

For  the  present,  says  Professor  Fairchild, 
the  inquiry  regards  itself  as  quite  strictly  a 
fact-finding  organization.  The  time  for  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  will  com.?  later. 

"  Let  us  not  set  up  false  hopes  of  the  re- 
sults of  forest  tax  reform,'"  Professor  Fair- 
child  says.  "  The  utmost  we  can  achieve  is 
the  elimination  of  one  serious  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  private   forestry   in    America." 

"  Principles  of  Forest  Taxation,''  by  Pro- 
fessor Fairchild,  has  been  published  in  pamph- 
let form  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  Professor  Fairchild 
stated  that  he  had  entered  on  the  inquiry  with 
an  open  mind,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  find 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  study  indicating 
conclusions  at  variance  with  those  held  at 
present.      He  says  in   part : 

"  The  special  problem  of  forest  taxation  in 
America  has  to  do  almost  exclusively  with 
the  general  property  tax,  which  tax  is  the 
chief  fiscal  resource  of  our  State  and  local 
governments.  *  *  *  The  heart  of  the 
property  tax  is  the  assessment,  and  it  is 
in  the  breakdown  of  assessment  that  the  in- 
justices and  inequalities  of  the  property  tax 
are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

"  Prerequisite  to  any  effective  steps  toward 
reform  is  the  recognition  that  forest  taxation 
is  not  a  separate  problem,  to  be  isolated  and 
studied  and  solved  apart  from  the  other 
problems  of  taxation  in  general.  Forest  taxa- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  system  of  taxation.  *  *  * 
Failure  to  recognize  this  principle  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  small  accomplishment  to 
date. 

"  The  general  theory  of  taxation  presumes 
that  all  elements  of  the  community  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  government  ac- 
cording to  some  equitable  rule  of  apportion- 
ment. Special  favors  in  the  way  of  tax 
exemptions,  tax  rebates,  taxation  at  especially 
low  rates,  etc.,  are  repugnant  to  this  prin- 
ciple. *  *  *  We  must  remember  that  any 
tax  concession  granted  to  one  interest  neces- 
sitates an  increased  tax  burden  upon  all 
other  interests.  *  *  *  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  forest  taxation  will  involve  a  tax 
contribution  from  forest  owners  on  a  par 
with  that  of  other  taxable  interests.     *      *      * 

"  The  two  yardsticks  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  measuring  the  obligation  to  pay 
taxes  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  of 
equity  are  (1)  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
(2)  the  receipt  of  income.  Theoretically 
these  two  measures  may  be  made  to  produce 
equivalent  results  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
rates.     *     *     *     Understanding   that    we    are 


virtually  limited  to  some  form'  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  or  the  income  tax  or  a  combination 
of  the  two,  we  may  now  consider  the  several 
avenues  of  reform  which  are  open  to  us, 
with   some  of  their  respective   implications. 

"(1)  The  property  tax:  An  annual  tax  on 
the  value  of  the  forest  exclusive  of  the  grow- 
ing trees  (practically  equivalent  to  the  bare- 
land  value),  upon  the  same  basis  of  assess- 
ment and  at  the  same  rate  as  other  taxable 
property,  probably  represents  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation as  could  be  reached  to  an  ideal 
property  tax  upon  the  growing  forests. 

"  In  order  to  guarantee  the  owner  against 
uncertainties  by  means  of  a  fixed  assessment, 
fixed  tax  rate,  or  fixed  tax,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  make  the  statute  part  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer.  This  implies  that 
the  tax  system  is  a  special  privilege  granted 
in  consideration  of  a  service  rendered  by  the 
taxpayer.  There  is  a  double  danger  here:  (1) 
If  the  requirements  imposed  upon  the  tax- 
payer by  the  contract  are  substantial,  forest 
owners  may  decline  to  accept  the  system  ;  (2) 
unless  carefully  safeguarded,  the  State  may 
be  giving  a  valuable  privilege  to  a  special  in- 
terest without  adequate  public  return.  The 
latter  danger  is  especially  great,  since  any 
such  contract  will  generally  be  irrevocable  on 
the  side  of  the  State,  while  being  revocable  at 
the  option  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  The  income  (yield)  tax:  Going  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  an  ideal  forest  tax  might  be 
constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  income 
tax.  There  would  be  no  property  tax.  In 
connection  with  the  income  tax  there  arises 
always  the  problem  of  choice  between  the  net 
income  base  and  the  gross  income  base. 

"  Of  course,  net  income  is  the  true  measure 
of  taxpaying  ability  *  *  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  use  of  the  net  income  base  always  in- 
volves the  serious  problem  of  determining 
what  expenses  shall  be  deducted  in  arriving 
at  net  income.  This  is  at  best  a  difficult 
matter.  In  the  case  of  forest  growing,  the 
difficulties  appear  well-nigh  insuperable.  It  is 
for  this  reason  probably  that  virtually  all 
plans  for  taxing  forests  on  the  income  basis 
take  the  yield  of  forest  products  as  the  tax 
base.  In  my  opinion  the  forest  income  tax 
must,  for  the  immediate  future  at  least,  be  a 
gross  income  or  yield  tax. 

"  The  simple  yield  tax  with  fixed  rate  is 
probably  the  ideal  tax  from  the  forest  owner's 
viewpoint.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public 
(government),  however,  the  uncertainty  and 
irregularity  of  the  public  income  from  the 
yield  tax  may  be  a  very  serious  defect.  In  a 
small  jurisdiction  (such  as  a  township  or 
county)  the  resulting  irregularity  of  tax  reve- 
nue might  be  quite  disastrous,  making  impos- 
sible the  orderly  functioning  of  government. 

"(3)  A  combination  of  property  and  yield 
tax — a  compromise  between  the  pure  property 
tax  on  bare  land  value  and  the  pure  yield  tax 
is  possible,  which  would  tend  to  relax  some- 
what both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  respective  extremes. 

"  It  is  evident  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  perfect  system  of  forest  taxation  is 
unattainable.  Any  system  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  further  study  of  the  problem  may 
lead  to  a  plan   of  forest  taxation   which    (in 


harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  tax  system) 
shall  be  general  in  its  application,  applying, 
without  contract  or  special  classification  or 
optional  feature,  to  all  property  of  the  speci- 
fied class. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  against  extravagant  demands  for  for- 
est tax  relief  and  extravagant  hopes  of  the 
benefits  to  flow  therefrom.  There  is  no  magic 
in  taxation  to  make  a  profitable  industry  arise 
where  profit  is  impossible.  The  effect  of  tax 
reform  is  negative  only.  It  may  remove  an 
obstacle  that  has  thus  far  prevented  develop- 
ment of  forestry  where  other  conditions  were 
favorable,  but  it  can  not  make  forestry  flourish 
where  other  conditions  are  not  favorable." 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Aldo  Leopold,  associate  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service  at  Madison,  Wis.,  left  the  laboratory 
July  1  to  engage  in  private  work  as  consult- 
ing forester  specializing  in  game  management, 
the  Forest  Service  announces.  His  departure 
ends  19  years  of  work  in  various  branches 
of  the  Forest  Service,  which  began  in  1908, 
following  his  graduation  from  the  Yale  For- 
estry School.  Probably  Mr.  Leopold's  most 
outstanding  achievement  as  an  executive  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  his  work  in 
the  correlation  of  forest  products  research 
with  forest  management,  a  task  to  which  he 
brought  a  forester's  point  of  view  and  an  able 
executive's  capacity  for  organization.  Al- 
though he  devoted  himself  to  organization 
problems  of  the  forest  products  laboratory,  he 
never  lost  touch  with  forestry  afield  or  with 
the  science  of  game  management,  a  specialty 
to  which  he  is  devoted  and  in  which  he  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  expert.  He  has 
served  on  the  executive  council  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  His  first  private 
undertaking  will  be  an  assignment  from  the 
Spurting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufac- 
turers' Institute  to  make  a  survey  of  Ameri- 
can game  resources.  The  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey is  to  collect  the  experience  and  ideas  of 
sportsmen  and  other  conservation  agencies  as 
to  the  best  ways  and  means  for  inducing  the 
suslained  production  of  game  crops.  By  as- 
sembling the  facts  and  making  them  available 
to  sportsmen,  the  sponsors  of  the  survey 
hope  to  stimulate  the  formulation  of  an  effec- 
tive program  of  game  restoration.  Mr. 
Leopold  will  continue  to  make  Madison  his 
headquarters. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Kansas. — Vance  M.  Rucker  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Harper  County  to 
succeed  E.  H.  Aicher,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Cowley  County.  Elizabeth  M.  Mc- 
Call,  formerly  a  home  economics  instructor 
in  high  schools,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Ford  County  to  suc- 
ceed Edith  Holmberg,  resigned.  G.  W.  Salis- 
bury, district  agent ;  L.  N.  Jewett,  county 
agent  in  Neosho  County  ;  H.  L.  Gibson,  Chero- 
kee County  agent ;  and  Helen  Frances  North- 
rup,  Wyandotte  County  home  demonstration 
agent,   have  resigned. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Ralph  Russell,  county 
agent  in  Carroll  County,  has  resigned,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Royal  Smith,  a  1928 
graduate  of  the  State  University.  Judith 
Fried,  county  club  agent  in  Carroll  County, 
has  resigned  to  take  advanced  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Paul  J.  Dixon, 
a  graduate  of  the  State  University  has  been 
appointed   in   her   place. 

Tennessee. — Otto  Hunerwadel,  county  agent 
in  Wayne  County,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed G.  C.  Wright  in  Lawrence  County,  who 
recently  transferred  to  Montgomery  County, 
and  E.  C.  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  has  succeeded  to  the  position  in 
Wayne  County.  W.  M.  Hardy,  club  agent 
first  in  Shelby  County  and  later  in  Madison 
County,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Lake  County.  E.  G.  Moore,  county  agent  in 
McMinn  County,  has  resigned,  to  enter  a 
business  field.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Filler  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Hamb- 
len County. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  APPLE  MAGGOT.      (Technical  Bulletin  66-T.)     By 

B.     A.     Porter,     entomologist,     division     of 
deciduous-fruit     insects,     Bureau     of     Ento- 
mology.    P.    48,    figs.     May    1928. 
Reports  studies  conducted  in  Connecticut  in 
the    period    1917-1922.     The    history    of    this 
American  insect,   its  distribution,  host  plants, 
seasonal  history,   habits,   and   natural   enemies 
are    discussed    in     detail.     Successful     experi- 
ments with  sprays  of  arsenate  of  lead,  applied 
early   in   the    period   when    flies   were    present 
in    the    orchard,    are    described.     Bulletin    in- 
tended for  entomologists  and  others  who  have 
occasion  to  advise  fruit  growers  regarding  the 
control  of  apple  insects. 

CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  FOR  FOOD  AND  FUR.  (Leaflet 
22-L.)  By  D.  Monroe  Green,  biologist,  divi- 
sion of  fur  resources,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  P.  6.  figs.  3.  May  1928. 
Prepared  to  supply  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion   regarding  a   comparatively   new   commer- 


cial breed.  An  accurate  description  of  the 
Chinchilla  rabbit  is  given,  also  statements  re- 
garding its  fur  and  food  value,  and  compari- 
sons are  made  with  other  breeds  and  varieties 
now  being  raised  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  importance  is  stressed  of  developing  the 
size,  and  the  color  and  texture  of  the  fur,  of 
the  animals,  as  the  future  of  the  breed  and  its 
ultimate  popularity  depend  solely  on  its  value 
as  a  food  and  fur  producer. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has- 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  tbis  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 


Burch,  D.  S.  (Animal  Industry).  Ten  Tears 
of  Progress  in  T.  B.  Eradication.  Facts  and 
figures  show  decisive  gains  in  freeing  live- 
stock from  infection.  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
July  10,  1928. 

Dobyns,  Harold  W.  (Biological  Survey).  Do 
burrowing  owls  and  coyotes  live  in  the  same 
burrow  ?  Murrelet,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  p.  45-46. 
May,  1928. 

Earnshaw,  .Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Game  and  fish  laws.  Field  and  Stream, 
vol.  33,  no.  3,  p.  62-64,  103.     July,  1928. 

Kellogg,  Remington  (Biological  Survey).  An 
apparently  new  Hyla  from  El  Salvador. 
Proceedings  Biological  Society  Washington, 
vol.  41,  p.   123-124.     June  29.   1928. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
Herring  gulls  :  A  correction.  The  Auk,  vol. 
45,  no.  3,  p.  366.     July,  1928. 

Malloch,  J.  R.  (Biological  Survey).  Notes  on 
American  two-winged  flies  of  the  family 
Sapromvzidas.  Proceedings  TJ.  S.  National 
Museum,  vol.  73,  art.  23,  p.  1-18.     1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Neff  on 
Oregon  woodpeckers ;  and  Useful  birds  of 
Florida.  The  4uk,  vol.  45,  no.  3,  p.  404. 
July,  1928. 

Birds  and  other  checks  upon  in- 
sects. Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  27,  p.  77- 
80.     July,    1928. 

Mills,  Ernest  M.  (Biological  Survey).  What 
to  do  with  the  crow.  New  England  Home- 
stead, vol.  96,  no.  19,  p.  4,  illus.  May  12, 
1928. 

Murie,  Olaus  J.  (Biological  Survey).  Spotted 
sandpiper  escapes  a  hawk.  The  Auk,  vol. 
45,  no.  3.  p.  371.      July,   1928. 

Poole.  Charles  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Rec- 
ords of  a  predatory  animal  hunter.  Month- 
ly Bulletin,  Dept.  Agr.  State  of  California, 
vol.  17,  no.  5.  p.  327-328.     May,  1928. 

Preble,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  The  sports- 
man and  the  woodcock.  Nature  Magazine, 
vol.  12,  no.  2.  p.  113,  illus.     August,   1928. 

Rose,  Frank  H.  (Biological  Survey).  What 
becomes  of  Montana  ducks.  Th*e  Sunday 
Missoulan  (Missoula,  Mont.),  feature  sec- 
tion, illus.     June  24.  1928. 

Dudley,  J.  E.,  and  Fluke,  C.  L.  (Entomology). 
Spraying  versus  dusting  to  control  the  po- 
tato leafhopper  in  commercial  potato  fields 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.,  TJniv.  of  Wis.. 
1928.  16  pp..  6  figs.,  9  tab.  (Univ.  of 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Research   bulletin  82.) 

Nolan.  W.  J.  (Entomolgy).  Enemies  of  bees. 
American  Bee  Journal,  vol.  58,  no.  6,  pp. 
289-290.  June  1928. 

Blake.  S.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Aster  eri- 
coides  var.  platvphyllus  in  Maryland. 
Rhodora,  vol.  30,  p.  106.      May  192S. 

— ■ — (Plant  Industry).  Potentilla  in- 
termedia L.  in  the  Boston  district.  Rhodora, 
vol.  30.  pp.  107-108.     May  1928. 

Diehl,  H.  C.  (Plant  Industry).  Suggestions 
derived  from  spray  residue  removal  experi- 
ences of  1927  season.  Better  Fruit,  vol.  22, 
no.  12,  pp.  13-14,  18-19.     June  1928. 

Thorne,  G.  (Plant  Industry).  Heterodera 
punctata  n.  sp.,  a  nematode  parasitic  on 
wheat  roots  from  Saskatchewan.  Scientific 
Agriculture,  vol.  8,  pp.  707-710.     July  1928. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains  a  complete  file  of  all  the 
publications  issued  by  the  State  experiment 
station.-.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
publications  received  since  the  compilation 
of  the  list  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue 
of  The  Official  Record. 

This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them. 
For  convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the 
postal-address  points  where  they  are  located  in 
the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries. 

The  potato  flea  beetle.  J.  L.  Hoerner  and 
C.  P.  Gillette.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  337, 
20  p.,  2  pis.,  3  figs.  Mar.,  1928.)  Fort 
Collins. 

Report  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1927.  J.  M.  Westgate  et  al. 
27  p.,  3  pis.,  6  figs.     Honolulu. 

The  breeding  of  strains  of  A-tester  Yellow 
Dent  coin.  K.  M.  Liu.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  90,  40  p.,  4  pis.  Apr.,  1928.) 
East   Lansing. 

Livestock  production  costs  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio.  J.  F.  Dowler.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  419, 
52  p.,  5  figs.     May,   1928.)      Wooster. 

Comparison  of  cane  and  kafir  silage  for  milk 
production.  R.  B.  Becker  and  W.  D.  Gallup. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  177,  8  p.  June,  1928.) 
Stillwater. 

Electric-  lights  for  increasing  eeg  production. 
G.  W.  Kable,  F.  E.  Fox,  and  A.  G.  Lunn. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  231,  37  p.,  23  figs.  Apr., 
1928.)      Corvallis. 

The  beet  leafhopper  in  Utah,  a  study  of  its 
distribution  and  the  occurrence  of  curly- 
top.  G.  F.  Knowlton.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  205, 
23  p.,  11  figs.     June,  192S.)      Logan. 

Treehepper  injury  in  Utah  orchards.  C.  J. 
Sorenson.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  206,  18  p., 
8  figs.     June.  1928.)      Logan. 

The  physical  curd  character  of  milk  and  its 
relationship  to  the  digestibility  and  food 
value  of  milk  for  infants.  R.  L.  Hill.  (Utah 
Sta.  Bui.  207,  32  p.,  14  figs.  June,  1928.) 
Logan. 

Japanese  honey-drip  sorghum  silage  versus 
June  corn  silage  for  milk  production.  W.  S. 
Cunningham  and  J.  R.  Reed.  (Arizona  Sta. 
Bui.  122,  p.  143-155,  2  figs.  Aug.,  1927.) 
Tucson. 

Alkali  soil  studies  and  methods  of  reclama- 
tion. P.  S.  Burgess.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui. 
123,  p.  156^-181,  6  figs.  Jan.,  1928.) 
Tucson. 

The  action  of  aluminum,  ferrous  and  ferric 
iron,  and  manganese  in  base-exchange  reac- 
tions. O.  C.  Magistad.  (Arizona  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  18,  p.  445—163.     Feb.,   1928.)      Tucson. 

Bread  making  with  Arizona  earlv  Baart  flour. 
M.  C.  Smith.  (Arizona  Sta.  Timely  Hints 
for  Farmers  158,  11  p.,  3  figs.  Dec,  1927.) 
Tucson. 

Fumigation  with  calcium  cyanide  dust.  H.  J. 
Quayle.  UUlgardia  [California  Sta.].  vol. 
3,  No.  8,  p.  207-232,  12  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
Berkeley. 

Transmission  of  tomato  yellows,  or  curly  top 
of  the  sugar  beet,  by  Eutettix  tenellus 
(Baker).  H.  H.  P.  Severin.  (Hilganlia 
[California  Sta.].  vol.  3,  No.  10,  p.  251-274, 
2  pis.,   8  figs.     May,   1928.)      Berkeley. 


Lettuce  seed  and  its  germination.  H.  A. 
Borthwick  and  W.  W.  Robbins.  (Hilgardia 
[California  Sta.],  vol.  3,  No.  11,  p.  275-304, 
8  pis.     May,   1928.)      Berkeley. 

Factors  affecting  the  price  of  watermelons  at 
Los  Angeles  and  factors  affecting  the  price 
of  Gravenstein  apples  at  Sebastopol.  E. 
Bauchenstein.  (Hilgardia  [California  Sta.], 
vol.  3,  No.  12.  p.  305-338,  10  figs.  June, 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Report  of  the  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1926.  C.  W.  Edwards  et  al.  19 
p.,  9  figs.     Guam,  Island  of  Guam. 

Soy  bean  production  in  Illinois.  J.  C.  Hackle- 
man,  O.  H.  Sears,  and  W.  L.  Burlison.  (Illi- 
nois Sta.  Bui.  310,  p.  466-531,  15  figs. 
June,   192S.)      Urbana. 

The  utilization  of  soft  corn  in  beef  cattle 
feeding.  H.  P.  Rusk  and  R.  R.  Snapp. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  313,  28  p.,  6  figs.  June. 
1928.)      Urbana. 

Stallion  enrollment. — XVI,  Report  of  stallion 
enrollment  work  for  the  year  1927  with 
lists  of  stallions  and  jacks  enrolled.  (Indi- 
ana Sta.  Circ.  148,  48  p.,  3  figs.  Dec. 
1927.)      La    Fayette. 

Inspection  of  agricultural  seeds.  H.  R.  Kray- 
bill  et  al.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  149,  104  p.. 
1  fig.     Jan..  1928.)      La  Fayette. 

Insect  problems  in  the  home.  J.  J.  Davis. 
(Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  150,  24  p.,  12  figs 
Mar.,  1928.)      La  Fayette. 

Report  of  Moses  Fell  Annex  Farm,  Bedford. 
Indiana,  June.  1928.  H.  J.  Reed  and  H.  G. 
Hall.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  152,  18  p.,  11 
figs.     June,  1928.)      La  Fayette. 

Report  of  the  director  [Indiana  Station]  foi 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1927.  G.  I.  Chris- 
tie and  H.  J.  Reed.  75  p.,  24  figs.  La 
Fayette. 

Abstracts  of  papers  not  included  in  bulletins, 
finances,  meteorolgy,  index.  (Maine  Sta. 
Bui.  342,  p.  229-247  -  xlii.  Dec,  1927.) 
Orono. 

Wirev/orms  affecting  Maine  agriculture,  a  pre- 
liminarv  report.  J.  H.  Hawkins.  (Maine 
Sta.  Bui.  343.  20  p.,  3  figs.  Feb.,  1928.) 
Orono. 

Bud  and  root  selection  in  the  apple.  K.  Sax. 
(Maine  Sta.  Bui.  344,  p.  21-32,  2  figs. 
Apr.,   1928.)      Orono. 

The  chain-dotted  measuring  worm,  a  blue- 
berry pest.  C.  R.  Phipps.  (Maine  Sta. 
Bui.  345,  p.  33-48,  2  figs.  May,  1928.) 
Orono. 

Vigor  in  production-bred  flocks.  F.  A.  Hays 
and  R.  Sanborn.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui. 
242.  p.  151-175,  4  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
Amherst. 

Markets  for  the  farm  products  of  the  Billings 
trade  area.  E.  J.  Bell,  jr.  (Montana  Sta. 
Bui.  212,  47  p.,  15  figs.  Jan.,  1928.) 
Bozeman. 

A  study  of  egg  and  poultry  consumption  in 
Pennsylvania.  F.  F.  Lininger  and  T.  B. 
Charles.  (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  222,  22 
p.,  4  figs.     Mar.,   192S.)      State  College. 

Farm  adjustments  in  market  hay  areas  of 
Pennsvlvania.  E.  P.  Weaver  and  R.  S. 
Washburn.  (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  223, 
19   p.,   2  figs.     Apr.;    1928.)      State   College. 

Investigations  on  control  of  cotton  flea  hop- 
per in  1927.  H.  J.  Reinhard  and  W.  L. 
Owen.  jr.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  3S0.  27  p.,  1 
fig.     Mav,  1928.)      College  Station. 

Texas  agricultural  outlook  for  1928.  L.  P. 
Gabbard.  (Texas  Sta.  Circ.  51,  20  p.  Feb., 
1928.)      College  Station. 

Distribution  of  wheat  varieties  in  Washing- 
ton. E.  G.  Schafer  and  E.  F.  Gaines. 
(Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  224,  30  p.,  5 
figs.     Apr.,    1928.)      Pullman. 

Rural  social  organization  of  Clark  County. 
E.  A.  Taylor  and  F.  R.  Yoder.  (Washing- 
ton Col.  Sta.  Bui.  225.  52  p.,  10  figs.  Apr., 
1928.)      Pullman. 


Radical  changes  in  marketing  must  be 
undertaken  if  the  farmers  of  Hawaii  are 
to  enjoy  satisfactory  profits,  says  the 
Hawaii  extension  service.  The  service 
has  made  a  survey  which  shows-  that  the 
matter  of  grades  and  standards  for  agri- 
cultural products  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded on  the  islands,  and  warns  the 
people  of  the  islands  that  they  must 
grade  their  products  if  they  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  of  the  main- 
land. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    VETERINAKY     MEDICINE 

Bouchet,  G.  Le  surrnenage  et  la  jaunisse 
chez  le  chien.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1901. 

Larson,  C.  W.,  and  Putney,  F.  S.  Dairy  cattle 
feeding  and  management.  Ed.  2.  New 
York,  Wiley,  1928. 

Sweden,  Legation.  Gt.  Brit.  The  pig  indus- 
try and  bacon  curing  in  Sweden.  London, 
1927. 

FERTILIZERS 

International  commission  for  the  study  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  Report  of  the  first 
meeting,  Rome,  9-13  February  1926.  Koine, 
International  institute  of  agriculture,  1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Galanti,     A.    N.       El     vino.       Mendoza,     Tip. 

Italia,   1918.  .        /  ,. 

Rockwell,    F.    F.      Evergreens    for    the    small 

place.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1928. 
Schrepfer,    F.    A.       Hardy    evergreens.      New 

York,  Orange  Judd,    1928. 
Thayer,    C.   L.      Spring   flowering   bulbs.      New 

York,  Orange  Judd,  1928. 

CROP     PLANTS 

Borea,  Domingo.  La  cosecha  del  trigo  en  la 
Republica  Argentina.     Buenos  Aires,  Gadoia, 

Burtt-Davy,    Joseph.      Teff    grass.      Johannes- 
burg author    1916.       ^     . 
diagrams    relating    to    the    rubber    industry. 

GnRa^Fonf  Luis.     Notas  sobre  el  cultivc >  de 

la  remolacha  azucarera.  Barcelona,  l.i-.>. 
(Barcelona.  Escuela  superior  de  a;;u;u- 
tura.     Publicaciones  divulgadoras.     no.   -4) 

Harper  Adam,  agricultural  college,  Newport, 
Eg.  Sugar  beet  problems  report  of  con- 
ference held  Feb.  8,  1928.     Stafford    1928 

Japan  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fores,  i.\ 
Dent  of  agriculture.  Statistical  report  of 
the   tea    industry    and    commerce   in    Japan. 

Marseille  ^I^stitut  colonial.  Section  des 
matieres  grasses.  Memoires  et .rapports :  sur 
les  matieres  grasses,  v.  3.  Le  palmiei  a 
huile.     Marseille,  1928.  . 

South  Manchuria  railway  co  Agricultural 
office  Soya  beans  in  Manchuria.  Dairen, 
1926. 

FUR-BEARING    ANIMALS 

Edwards,  J.  L.  Mink  farming.  Ed.  2. 
Utica,    N.    Y.,    Fur    farms    publishing    co., 

Edwards,    J.    L.       Muskrat    farming.       Ed     2. 

TJtica    N.  Y..  Fur  farms  publishing  co.,  1928. 
Fehr    j'   C.      Chinchilla   rabbits   and   all   about 

them.     Indianapolis,  Author,  1924. 

ACCOUNTING 

King,  J.  S.  Cost  accounting  applied  to  agri- 
culture. London,  Oxford  university  press, 
1927.  (Reading.  University  college.  Read- 
ing university  studies) 

ROADS,    ENGINEERING 

American  institute  of  steel  construction.  Steel 
construction,   by  L.   H.   Miller.      New   York, 

1928- 

Coane,  J.  M.  Australasian  roads.  Rev.  by 
B.  M.  Coutie  assisted  by  W.  G.  McGowan. 
Ed.  4.  Melbourne,  Robertson  &  Mullens, 
1927 

Crawford,  F.  G.,  and  Peck,  H.  W.  Motor  ve- 
hicles and  the  highway  in  New  York.  Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse  university,  School  of  citizen- 
ship and  public  affairs    [1927?] 


Bradley,  A.  V.  Tables  of  food  values.  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  1928. 

BACTERIOLOGY    FERMENTATION 

Lindner,  Paul.  Atlas  der  mikroskopischen 
grundlagen  der  giirungskunde.  Ed.  3. 
v.   2.     Berlin,   Parey,   1928. 

Whitby,  L.  E.  H.  Medical  bacteriology.  Lon- 
don, Churchill,  1928. 


Dufrenoy,    Jean.       Les    rapports    des    chatai- 

gniers    exotiques    avec    la    milieu    biologique. 

Clermont-Ferrand.     Office     agricole     regional 

du  Massif  Central,  1926. 
Muenseher,    W.    C.    L..    &   Petry,    L.    C.     Keys 

to    spring    plants     [found    in    the    vicinity 

of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.]      Ithaca,  1928. 


ECONOMICS,       STATISTICS,      BUSINESS 

Borea,  Domingo.  La  colonizacion,  oflcial  y 
particular  en  la  Republica  Argentina. 
Buenos  Aires,  "  Gadoia,"  1923. 

East  Indies  (Dutch)  Depart ement  van  land- 
bouw,  nijverheid  en  handel.  Afdeeling 
handel.  The  Netherlands  Indies.  Buiten- 
zorg,  Java    [1926?] 

Egypt.  Ministry  of  finance.  Statistical  dept. 
Statistique  des  societes  anonymes  par  ac- 
tions.    Le  Caire,   1928. 

Filene,  E.  A.  The  way  out,  a  forecast  of 
coming  changes  in  American  business  and 
industry.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page,  1926. 

Gt.  Brit.  Standing  committee  on  apples  and 
pears.  Merchandise  marks  act,  1926.  Re- 
port.    London,   1928. 

Institute  for  government  research,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  problem  of  Indian  admin- 
istration. Baltimore,  John  Hopkins  press, 
1928. 

International  conciliation.  Raw  materials 
and  their  effect  upon  international  rela- 
.  tions.  Articles  by  G.  O.  Smith  [and 
others]  Worcester,  Mass.,  Carnegie  endow- 
ment   for   international    peace,    1927. 

Kennedy,  R.  E.  An  economic  and  social 
survey  of  Wise  County.  University,  Va., 
1928.  (University  of  Virginia  record. 
Extension  series,     v.  12,  no.  11) 

Southwestern  Bell  telephone  co.  General 
commercial  engineer's  office.  Economic 
survey    of   Texas.     St.    Louis,    1928. 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 

The    Office    of    Information    announces    the 
following  changes  in  the  mailing  lists : 

Lists  established 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

Num- 
ber of 
names 

AP-F 

TAX 

492 

F.  D.  I.  Admin- 
istration. 
Forest  Service.-. 
Plant  industry.. 

Foreign  addresses 

of  Code  AP. 
Taxation  inquiry.. 
Fruit  production.. 

56 

393 

1,456 

Lists  discounted 

Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

Num- 
ber of 
names 

B 

Agricultural 
Economics. 

Persons  interested 
in  bees. 

10,714 

Key  designation  changed 

Old  key 
No. 

New  key 
No. 

397-F 
398-F 

394-F 
392-F 

CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  AGRONOMIST  (CORN  DISEASES),  $3,200 
TO  $3,700;  ASSOCIATE  AGRONOMIST  (IRRIGATION), 
$3,200  TO  $3,700.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  August  15.  The 
examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  For  appoint- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  entrance 
salary  will  be  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
salary  range ;  appointment  to  the  field  serv- 
ice may  be  made  at  any  rate  within  the 
salary  range,  varying  with  condiions  obtaining 
at  the  headquarters  where  the  vacancy  ex- 
ists. Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  train- 
ing,  experience,   and   a   thesis  or  publications. 

ASSISTANT  IN  ENGINEERING  INFORMATION.  Ap- 
plications must  he  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 


later  than  August  15.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  entrance  salary  for  this  posi- 
tion is  $2,600  a  year.  Higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  write  for  the  press  original 
articles  on  the  engineering  and  economic  re- 
searches of  the  bureau,  based  on  technical 
reports  and  interviews  with  scientists,  econ- 
omists, and  engineers  in  charge  of  investi- 
gations ;  to  prepare  articles  for  technical 
magazines,  encyclopedias,  and  other  publica- 
tions on  road  building  and  maintenance,  and 
highway  administration  and  finance.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience  and  pub- 
lished papers  or  magazine  or  newspaper  ar- 
ticles prepared  by  the  applicant. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  civil  service  board  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  GIVEN  NEW  NAME 

By  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
the  Minnesota  National  Forest  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest.  The  change  in  name 
was  deemed  advisable  because  of  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  National  forests  as  well  as  a 
State  forest  in  Minnesota.  The  former 
Minnesota  National  Forest,  now  the 
Chippewa,  is  situated  in  the  north-cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  near  Cass  Lake, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  approximately 
191,000  acres.  It  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1908.  The  other  National 
Forest  in  Minnesota  is  the  Superior,  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  with 
an  area  of  810,000  acres.  "  Chippewa  " 
is  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  which  has 
long  occupied  this  region.  These  Indians 
belong  to  the  Algonquin  tribe,  and  the 
main  body  now  living  in  Minnesota  num- 
bers about  12,000.  They  were  a  peaceful 
people  of  the  timber  country  in  early 
days.  Historians  declare  that  the  name 
"  Chippewa  "  is  a  popular  adaptation  of 
"  Ojibwa  "  or  "  Ojibway."  The  word 
comes  from  "  ojib  " — to  pucker — a  Chip- 
pewa word  referring  to  the  peculiar 
puckered  or  gathered  front  of  their 
moccasins. 


CANNERY  ASKS  FOR  INSPECTION 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
through  its  division  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  is  perfecting  arrangements  to 
meet  the  request  of  the  Richardson  & 
Robbins  Co.,  of  Dover,  Del.,  for  an  in- 
spection service  at  its  plant  on  dressed 
poultry  and  edible  products  for  condi- 
tion and  wholesomeness.  Rob  R.  Slocum, 
marketing  specialist,  recently  completed 
negotiations  with  the  company  and  re- 
ports that  the  service  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  in  July.  He  says  that  two 
inspectors  will  probably  be  required  in 
the  plant  to  handle  the  work,  which  will 
be  undertaken  through  the  poultry  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  with  whom  the 
bureau  cooperates  in  similar  inspection 
work  in  that  city. 

The  Richardson  &  Robbins  Co.  is  one 
of  the  oldest  chicken-canning  concerns  in 
the  country,  having  started  business  in 
1863. 


Lamb  has  practically  replaced  mutton 
in  the  American  diet,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 
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AS  CHIGGERS  GROW  OLDER  THEY  MEND  THEIR  WAYS 


Contrary  to  Popular  Notion  They  Do  Not  Burrow  into  the  Skin  and  Require  Excavation  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Host  But  Inject  Poison 


"When  chiggers  grow  older  they  re- 
form, mend  their  ways,  and  cease  to 
be  the  seasonal  source  of  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  to  many  victims  which 
was  characteristic  of  their  flaming  youth. 

A  chigger,  says  F.  C.  Bishopp,  ento- 
mologist of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
in  charge  of  work  on  insects  affecting 
man  and  animals,  is  the  first,  or  larval, 
stage  of  a  large,  red,  velvety  mite  which 
is  entirely  harmless  when  mature.  Con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  chiggers  do 
not  burrow  into  the  skin  and  require  ex- 
traction for  relief.  The  chigger,  minute 
in  size  though  it  is,  is  capable  of  in- 
jecting a  considerable  quantity  of  poi- 
sonous material  into  its  host,  and  it  is 
this  poison  that  causes  all  the  discom- 
fort, the  persistent  itching  that  follows 
chigger  bites. 

Destroying  the  chiggers  does  not  seem 
possible  on  areas  covered  with  woods 
and  undergrowth,  says  the  bureau,  but 
preliminary  studies  by  the  bureau  indi- 
cate they  can  be  checked  in  the  vicinity 
of  homes  and  camps  by  clearing  away 
the  underbrush,  vines,  and  weeds  from 
such  areas,  keeping  the  grass  cut  close, 
and  by  following  these  measures  with 
applications  of  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
very  fine  dusting  sulphur.  It  appears, 
the  bureau  says,  that  from  5  to  10 
pounds  of  sulphur  scattered  over  an  or- 
dinary city  lot  will  give  a  high  degree 
of  control,  sometimes  from  a  single  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  usually  best  to  repeat  the 


application  two  or  three  times  at  inter- 
vals of  one  to  two  weeks.  This  is  es- 
pecially necessary  when  the  applications 
are  followed  by  rain. 

Humans  are  by  no  means  the  only  vic- 
tims of  the  chigger.  Chiggers  normally 
feed  upon  small  wild  animals,  including 
snakes  and  lizards,  and  they  may  attack 
birds.  They  are  a  pest  of  considerable 
importance  to  poultry,  and  are  especially 
troublesome  on  late-hatched  chicks  and 
turkeys.  Heavily  infested  chicks  soon 
become  droopy  and  drowsy,  later  may 
show  symptoms  of  paralysis,  and  quite 
frequently  die  from  the  attack  within 
a  few  days.  Early  hatching  usually 
prevents  losses  of  poultry.  Late  hatches 
should  be  kept  out  of  high  grass  and 
brush  when  chiggers  are  prevalent.  The 
use  of  sulphur  as  described  gives  some 
protection,  but  usually  if  the  chicks  are 
brooded  by  a  hen  and  allowed  free  range 
they  will  become  infested.  On  chickens  the 
chiggers  are  inclined  to  attach  in  dense 
masses  on  the  parts  of  the  body  less  cov- 
ered by  down  or  feathers,  and  a  light 
dusting  with  sulphur  will  give  some  relief. 

No  method  has  been  found  for  giving 
an  entirely  satisfactory  protection  to 
people.  When  going  into  places  where 
chiggers  abound,  says  the  bureau,  it  is 
well  to  wear  high-top  shoes  over  the 
trousers  or  leather  leggings.  Dusting 
the  body  and  underwear  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  will  give  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  attack. 


BEAN  BEETLE  FOUND  IN  CAPITAL 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle,  a  serious  pest 
of  garden  beans,  has  made  its  appearance 
in  destructive  numbers  for  the  first  time 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Both 
the  beetle  and  the  young  destroy  the  foli- 
age of  the  bean  plant ;  they  feed  from  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  and  during  the 
feeding  process  practically  skeletonize 
them.  The  young,  or  larva,  of  the  beetle 
is  yellow,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long, 
and  its  body  is  covered  with  short  spines 
which  give  it  a  "  fuzzy "  appearance. 
The  adult  form,  or  beetle,  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  some  of  the  beneficial  lady 
beetles,  being  hemispherical,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long  and  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  bearing  16  black  spots 
on  its  back.  The  beetles  winter  in  wood- 
lands among  fallen  leaves  and  other  de- 
bris, and  fly  to  the  bean  fields  at  about 
the  time  the  earliest  planted  beans  are  a 
few  inches  high.  After  feeding  for  a 
short  time  the  females  lay  small  yellow 
eggs  in  masses,  attaching  them  on  the 
undersides  of  the  bean  leaves.  From 
these  eggs  in  about  10  days  the  destruc- 
tive larvae  hatch.  They  require  about 
three  weeks  to  complete  their  growth. 
After  reaching  maturity  .they  attach 
themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  bean  plant 
or  near-by  weeds  or  other  garden  plants 
and  change  to  the  resting  or  pupa  stage. 
They  remain  in  this  stage  about  seven 


days  and  then  emerge  as  adult  beetles. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  the  last 
eight  years,  has  tested  many  materials 
as  a  control  for  this  pest,  and  has  found 
that  for  general  purposes  spraying  or 
dusting  with  either  magnesium  arsenate 
or  calcium  arsenate  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory treatment. 


SOY-BEAN  BUYERS  GUARANTEE  PRICE 

Soy-bean  growers  in  Illinois  are  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  price  of  $1.35  per 
bushel,  on  the  basis  of  United  States  No. 
2  grade,  bulk,  to  be  delivered  at  mills, 
under  a  contract  with  two  of  the  leading 
crushers  and  mixed-feed  manufacturers 
of  the  State.  They  also  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  any  advance  in  the  price  of 
soy  beans  above  this  minimum  before 
delivery,  deliveries  to  be  completed  by 
December  31.  The  contract  provides  for 
a  premium  of  1  cent  per  bushel  for 
United  States  No.  1  and  discounts  of  2 
cents  and  4  cents  respectively  for  No.  3 
and  No.  4.  The  contracting  parties 
realize  that  an  official  determination  of 
grade  on  soy  beans  delivered  on  these 
contracts  is  essential  to  maintaining  the 
desired  mutual  confidence  in  the  soy 
bean  as  a  cash  crop.  J.  E.  Barr.  in 
!  charge  of  bean  and  soy  bean  standardi- 
j  zation  and  inspection.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  has  consummated 
plans  for  the  Federal  inspection  of  soy 


beans  delivered  at  Peoria  and  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  The  United  States  standards 
are  used  in  the  purchase  of  all  soy 
beans  by  crushers  in  Illinois,  although 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  has 
been  inspected  heretofore  by  federally 
licensed  inspectors.  "With  the  demand 
for  soy-bean  products  growing  faster 
than  the  supply  of  soy  beans  increases, 
mills  have  resorted  to  the  guaranteed 
minimum-price  contract  and  official  in- 
spection as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
growers'  confidence  in  the  market  for 
the  crop  in  order  that  a  larger  supply 
may  be  made  available. 


WILL  C.  BARNES  RETIRES 

Completing  21  years  with  the  Forest 
Service,  Will  C.  Barnes  retired  on  July  1 
as  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  range 
management.  Mr.  Barnes  is  widely 
known  among  foresters  and  livestock 
men  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
devoted  a  long  life  to  public  service  and 
has  played  an  extremely  important  part 
in  the  development  of  grazing  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  range  resources. 
Although  he  has  reached  the  retirement 
age,  he  will  not  cease  active  work  in  the 
Government  service  but  will  assume  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board.  He  has  had  an  ex- 
tremely varied  career  as  soldier,  cattle- 
man, and  public  official.  He  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  in  1858.  His  first  interest 
was  in  music  and  he  received  consider- 
able musical  education.  His  adventur- 
ous spirit,  however,  took  him  to  Arizona 
while  yet  a  boy,  and  he  became  identified 
with  the  early  pioneer  life  of  that  State. 
During  the  Apache  Indian  war  in  Arizona 
he  served  in  the  Army  as  first-class  ser- 
geant in  the  Signal  Corps.  In  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  valor  in  line  of  duty 
in  making  his  way  through  hostile  In- 
dian lines  to  get  relief  for  his  besieged 
detachment,  he  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  in  1881.  He  had 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  practical 
stockman  on  the  ranges  of  the  South- 
west. After  leaving  the  military  service 
he  went  into  the  cattle  business  in  Ari- 
zona. In  1888  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arizona  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board,  serving  for  12  years.  He  was 
later  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Cat- 
tle Sanitary  Board  for  seven  years,  its 
secretary  three  years,  and  its  president 
one  year.  He  also  served  two  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Intemiountain  Cattle 
Growers'  Association,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  the  American  National  Live- 
stock Association.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  public  positions,  including  Arizona 
commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  in  1903, 
and  member  of  the  Arizona  State  Legis- 
lature in  1891-1893  and  of  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature  in  1901-1903.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  grazing  experts  in 
the  Forest  Service,  and  has  been  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  grazing  management 
work  of  the  service  almost  from  its  in- 
ception. He  entered  the  Forest  Service 
as  an  inspector  of  grazing  at  Albuquer- 
que in  1907.  In  1915  he  became  chief  of 
the  branch  of  grazing  management,  and 
has  held  this  position  to  the  date  of  re- 
tirement. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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NEW  HOG-PRICE  CYCLE 

MAY  BE  STARTING  NOW 


Department  Cautions  Producers  to  Sta- 
bilize Production  at  a  Reason- 
ably Profitable  Level 

A  favorable  outlook  for  the  swine  in- 
dustry during  the  next  two  years  is  in- 
dicated by  the  midsummer  hog-outlook 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  report: 

The  supply  of  hogs  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  market  in  the  next  12  months  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  less  than 
during  the  12  months  just  passed,  and 
indications  are  that  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  demand  for  pork  products 
will  show  some  improvement.  A  hog 
production  maintained  at  the  level  of 
1925  and  1926,  representing  an  annual 
inspected  slaughter  of  about  42,000,000 
head,  or  some  6,000,000  less  than  the  in- 
dicated slaughter  for  the  crop  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1928,  promises  the  best 
returns  to  the  producers  of  both  corn 
and  hogs. 

Market  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1928  are  expected  to  be 
about  as  large  and  possibly  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  but  of  lighter  average 
weights.  The  decrease  in  weights  is  ex- 
pected to  partly  offset  the  present  large 
stocks  of  pork  in  storage.  Slaughter 
next  winter  and  spring  is  expected  to 
show  a  material  decrease  from  the  un- 
usually heavy  slaughter  of  last  winter 
and  slaughter  next  summer  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  this 
summer. 

Some  improvement  in  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  American  pork  products  is  an- 
ticipated largely  because  of  an  expected 
decrease  in  hog  production  in  important 
European  countries.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  hog  production  in  Europe 
will  continue  on  a  higher  level  during 
the  next  decade  than  during  the  decade 
now  ending,  and  this  will  result  in  ex- 
ports of  American  hog  products  during 
the  next  10-year  period  being  smaller 
than  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  rise  in  hog  prices  which  started 
late  in  April  this  year  apparently  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  hog-price  cycle.  The 
previous  cycle  extended  over  a  period  of 
four  years  in  which  prices  advanced  from 
about  $7  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle 
to  about  $14  at  the  peak,  and  then  de- 
clined to  about  $8  at  the  low  point  at 
the  end. 

The    present    hog-price    situation    and 
the  anticipated  supplies  of  hogs  and  hog 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS  IMPORTANT 


The  Official,  Record  is  informed 
by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture clubs  which  are  flourish- 
ing in  various  important  centers 
throughout  the  country  that  his 
club  regards  the  sacrifice  by  its 
members  of  two  or  three  hours' 
time  per  month  to  club  attendance 
as  being  not  only  compatible  with 
official  duties  but  of  sufficient  ad- 
vantage in  intradepartmental  and 
public  dealings  to  warrant  the  reg- 
ular representation  of  all  branches 
at  the  club  meetings.  This  partic- 
ular club  is  very  active,  and  is  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  develop- 
ing in  the  important  community 
where  it  exists  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  understanding  that  is 
necessary  for  the  department  to 
function  most  effectively  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  it  serves.  The 
activities  of  the  departmental  clubs 
over  the  country  are  having  im- 
portant results,  for  the  public,  for 
the  employees  as  individuals,  and 
for  the  department  as  a  whole,  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
the  club  members  and  the  depart- 
ment 


IMPROVEMENT  IS  NOTED 
IN  RETURNS  TO  FARMER 


Reports  Show  Average  Net  Cash  Earn- 
ings   of   $1,290   for    1927   as 
Against  $1,133  for  1926 

Improvement  in  the  financial  returns 
of  farms  last  year  is  shown  in  the 
annual  survey  of  farm  returns  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Re- 
ports from  13,859  farms  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  show  an  average  net  return 
of  $1,290  for  the  year  1927,  as  compared 
with  an  average  return  of  $1,133  on 
13,475  farms  in  1926. 

Gross  receipts  were  larger  than  in  1926, 
expenses  were  about  the  same  in  both 
years,  and  the  cash  balance  was  higher 
than  in  1926.  The  net  return  of  $1,290 
compares  with  $1,297  for  15,330  farms  in 
1925;  $1,205  for  15,103  farms  in  1924; 
$1,021  for  16,183  farms  in  1923  ;  and  $917 
for  6,094  farms  in  1922. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  report- 
ing for  1927  was  275  acres,  with  an 
average  investment  of  $15,445.  Average 
(Contrnmed  on  page  S) 


MANY  ARE  REGISTERED 

IN  BERKELEY  SESSION 


Secretary  Says  Institute  of  Cooperation 
Is  of  Great  Value  to  the  Co- 
operative Movement 

More  than  one  hundred  leaders  in  the 
development  of  the  great  cooperative 
movement  in  agriculture,  representing 
twenty-six  of  the  States  and  six  foreign 
countries,  were  registered  in  the  fourth 
summer  session  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  which  is  now  in  progress 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
according  to  information  received  re- 
cently by  the  department  in  Washington. 
The  report  says  that  about  half  of  the 
registrants  were  also  registered  in  the 
university  for  academic  credit,  about 
forty  of  these  being  Californians.  Secre- 
tary Jardine  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
institute  and  intended  to  address  it  at 
Berkeley,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
there  he  wrote  a  letter  to  C.  C.  Teague, 
secretary  of  the  institute,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Teague  at  a  meeting  of  the  insti- 
tute the  evening  of  July  16.  The  Secre- 
tary's letter  follows : 

"  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  cancel  my  pro- 
posed trip  west,  for  it  meant  that  I  would 
not  have  £he  opportunity  of  attending 
this  year's  session  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation.  I  have  attended 
the  first  three  sessions,  and  each  time  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  your  program  and  the  in- 
dustry and  sincerity  of  purpose  with 
which  the  cooperative  leaders  are  at- 
tacking their  fundamental  problems.  In 
my  judgment  no  greater  guarantee  of  the 
future  of  agricultural  cooperation  could 
be  offered  than  this  annual  examination 
of  its  present  and  prospective  problems 
and  policies. 

"  I  am  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  present  satisfactory  at- 
tendance of  the  Institute  in  order  that 
the  exceedingly  valuable  proceedings  go- 
ing on  here  might  be  made  available  to 
more  people.  In  particular,  I  believe 
some  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  county  agricultural  agents, 
teachers  in  agricultural  schools,  and 
other  farm  leaders  whose  work  does  not 
bring  them  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  in  cooperative  mar- 
keting, should  be  afforded  the  opportun- 
ity of  benefiting  from  your  knowledge 
and  experience  as  set  forth  at  these  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute.  I  believe  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  get  the  facts 
and  the  true  inspiration  of  cooperative 
effort  back  to  the  individual  farmer 
through  every  legitimate  channel. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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GIANT  "PETRIFIED  TREES"  PROBABLY  VOLCANIC  ROCK 


Soil  Survey  Scientists   and  Botanist  Visit  Formations   in  Brewster   County,  Tex.,  and  Doubt 
Supposition  They  Are  Trees — Laboratory  Test  Supports  Their  Theory 


In  the  March  21  issue  of  The  Official 
Record  was  an  article  headed  "  Petrified 
stump  forty  feet  across  found  in  Texas," 
in  which  was  reported  the  discovery  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an  extensive 
forest  of  gigantic  petrified  trees  along  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Brewster  County,  Tex. 
The  article  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  the  matter  of  this  "  petrified  forest,"  or 
geological  formation,  whatever  it  might 
be.  W.  T.  Carter,  soil  scientist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
engaged  in  the  cooperative  soil  survey  of 
Texas,  who  has  worked  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  formations,  writes  The  Official 
Record  as  follows : 

"  In  carrying  on  a  reconnaissance  soil 
survey  of  the  trans-Pecos  region  of 
Texas,  I  have  heard  considerable  about 
the  petrified  forest,"  says  Mr.  Carter. 
"  Last  year  while  doing  werk  in  this  area 
and  being  near  the  reported  petrified 
forest  with  Inspector  Bennett  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  with 
H.  W.  Hawker,  soil  surveyor,  and  V.  L. 
Cory,  range  botanist  of  the  Texas  experi- 
ment station,  we  passed  the  place  and 
took  time  to  make  a  brief  examination 
of  the  formation  referred  to  as  petrified 
trees. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  May  this  year, 
while  continuing  the  soil  survey  work, 
with  Mr.  Cory  as  botanist,  I  again  vis- 
ited the  location  of  this  formation,  and 
we  spent  several  hours  studying  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  giving  rise  to  the  general 
idea  that  this  formation  comprises  petri- 
fied tree  trunks.  Our  first  impression 
that  the  '  petrified  trees '  are  really  a 
form  of  igneous  volcanic  rock  or  cinder 
was  strengthened  by  the  last  exami- 
nation. 

"Tbe  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
this  material  resembling  petrified  wood 
consist  of  two  upright  rocks,  not  unlike 
tree  trunks  in  general  shape  and  form, 
which  project  upward  through  a  thick 
bed  of  white  volcanic  ash,  the  larger 
fragment  being  25  or  30  feet  high  and 


about  the  same  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  thickness  of  10  or  15  feet  at  the 
base,  the  shape  at  the  base  being  some- 
what oval  but  tapering  above  to  a  more 
rounded  form  and  being  much  smaller 
at  the  top.  The  interior  of  the  rock  is 
a  bluish-gray  igneous  rock  material  simi- 
lar to  other  igneous  rocks  of  the  region 
and  shows  no  cellular  structure  resem- 
bling wood.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
rock,  where  undisturbed,  is  rough, 
grooved,  and  twisted  into  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  and 
breaks  off  into  slabs  about  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness.  These  outer  slabs  are 
also  twisted  and  curved  into  roundish 
forms  in  places  which  give  an  almost  ex- 
act simulation  of  disintegrated  axils  or 
'  knot  holes.'  Strewn  over  the  slopes  and 
resembling  logs  of  wood  are  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  parent  rock  stems  which 
remain  standing. 

"About  one-fifth  mile  northeast  of  this 
rock  resembling  wood  is  a  large  ridge  of 
wood  of  the  same  material  which  is  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  long,  about  100  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  50  or  75  feet  high. 
The  outside  of  this  rock  has  the  same 
barklike  structure.  This  mass  of  rock, 
by  the  use  of  a  little  imagination,  can 
be  likened  to  the  trunk  of  a  monstrous 
tree." 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  in  the  same  region 
fragments  of  material  which  are  believed 
to  be  petrified  wood  are  found,  but 
whether  there  is  any  true  petrified  wood 
in  the  region  or  not,  the  formations  are 
interesting  and  are  well  worth  visiting. 
Samples  of  supposed  petrified  trees  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  examination. 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Madison.  Wis.,  made 
a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
samples,  but  found  no  evidence  of  wood 
structure  in  them.  The  pores  in  the 
material  do  not  resemble  those  of  wood 
in  shape  or  distribution,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  evidence  of  cellular 
structure,  reported  the  laboratory. 


STUDIES  LIVESTOCK  REGISTRATION 

By  invitation  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment, John  O.  Williams,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  study  conditions  in  the  breeding  of 
purebred  livestock  and  to  consult  with 
secretaries  of  various  record  associations- 
Mr.  Williams  has  charge  of  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  department  of  the  pure  breed- 
ing of  domestic  animals  imported  into  the 
United  States.  He  is  attending  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Show  now  in  progress  at 
The  Hague,  July  24  to  26.  He  will  con- 
sult breeders  and  officials  concerning 
methods  of  recording  animals  listed  in 
The  Netherlands  Draft  Horse  stud  book. 
He  will  also  visit  points  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
investigation  will  include  methods  of 
recording  various  classes  of  domestic  an- 


imals, including  dogs.  The  importation 
of  purebred  animals  from  Europe  for  use 
in  breeding  operations  in  the  United 
States  makes  first-hand  knowledge  of  for- 
eign records  and  methods  of  certification 
desirable  as  a  basis  for  official  recogni- 
tion of  such  records  by  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Williams  will  return  late  in  August. 


MARQUIS  AIDING  IN  GERMAN  STUDY 

J.  Clyde  Marquis,  economist  in  charge 
of  economic  information  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  will  assist  in 
a  three-months'  study  of  agricultural 
marketing  conditions  in  Germany  to  be 
made  this  summer  by  a  group  of  German 
and  American  marketing  experts  and 
economists.  Leave  of  absence  from  offi- 
cial duties  was  granted  to  him  for  this 


purpose.  He  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  survey  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management  in  Cornell  University,  chair- 
man of  the  American  commission.  The 
commission  sailed  for  Europe  July  4. 
Doctor  Warren  said,  in  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  project,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Germans  representing  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  finance  had  asked  a 
group  of  Americans  to  work  with  a  group 
of  Germans  during  this  summer  on  a  com- 
mission for  the  study  of  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  particularly  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  meats.  The  other  American 
members  of  the  commission  besides  Doc- 
tor Warren  and  Mr.  Marquis  are  C.  E. 
Gray,  president  Golden  State  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  N.  W.  Hep- 
burn, manager  Peoria  Creamery  Co., 
Peoria,  HI. ;  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  director 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva;  Dean  H.  W.  Mumford, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; Dr.  F.  A.  Pearson,  professor  of 
prices  and  statistics,  Cornell  University ; 
Dr.  H.  A.  Ross,  professor  of  marketing, 
Cornell  University;  Dr.  Otto  Rahn,  pro- 
fessor of  dairy  bacteriology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  I.  C.  Weld,  production  manager, 
Chestnut  Farms  Dairy,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  commission  expected  to  begin 
its  work  about  the  middle  of  July  in 
Berlin. 


SAYS  TIMOTHY  ACREAGE  TOO  LARGE 

The  hay  acreage  of  the  United  States 
is  overexpanded  and  the  acreage  of  tim- 
othy and  timothy-mixed  hay  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease  in  the  next  decade, 
said  Edward  C.  Parker,  hay-marketing 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  an  address  at  the  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Farm  Seed 
Association  of  North  America  in  Chicago 
recently.  The  least  needed  and  the  least 
productive  meadows  in  our  overexpanded 
acreage,  he  said,  are  the  old  timothy 
meadows  in  the  East  North  Central  and 
North  Atlantic  States  and  the  prairie 
meadows  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
Central  States.  Some  of  these  old  tim- 
othy meadows,  he  predicted,  will  be  aban- 
doned or  converted  into  permanent  pas- 
tures, because  the  demand  for  timothy 
in  the  cities  and  southern  markets  is  in- 
sufficient to  absorb  all  the  surplus  hay 
possible  of  production  on  these  lands. 
"  Looking  further  to  that  time  when  the 
present  downward  trend  of  livestock 
population  ceases  and  an  upward  trend 
begins,"  he  said,  "  we  have  no  logical 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  forecast  that 
timothy  acreage  will  increase  and  return 
to  its  former  extent.  The  hay  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  country  have 
changed  materially  in  the  past  20  years 
and  when  the  need  for  a  greater  hay 
acreage  does  arise  we  may  expect  that 
the  increase  will  be  largely  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  soy  beans,  and  other  annual 
legumes."  He  gave  statistics  showing 
that  although  timothy  hay  acreage  has 
decreased  in  the  last  few  years,  the  de- 
crease has  not  been  equal  to  the  de- 
crease in  demand  for  timothy.  Motori- 
zation of  industries  in  cities  has  reduced 
the  demand,  and  increased  production  of 
annual  legumes  and  Johnson  grass  in  the 
South  has  curtailed  the  demand  for 
northern-grown  timothy. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IS  NOTED 

IN  RETURNS  TO  FARMER 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

gross  receipts  were  $2,505,  consisting  of 
$978  from  sales  of  crops,  $851  from  sales 
of  livestock,  $038  froin  sales  of  livestock 
products,  and  $38  from  miscellaneous 
other  items. 

Average  current  cash  expenses  in  1927 
totaled  $1,457,  consisting  of  $397  for 
hired  labor,  $238  for  livestock  bought, 
$243  for  feed  bought,  $04  for  fertilizer, 
$49  for  seed,  $180  for  taxes  on  farm 
property,  $129  for  machinery  and  tools, 
and  $157  for  miscellaneous  items. 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses  averaged 
$1,048,  in  addition  to  which  these  farmers 
used  home-grown  food  products  valued 
at  an  average  of  $273.  The  value  of  fuel 
used  and  of  house  rent  was  not  reported. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  expenses 
($1,457)  does  not  include  any  allowance 
for  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  which  was  estimated  by  the 
farmers  at  an  average  value  of  $709. 

The  cash  balance  of  $1,048  represents 
all  the  cash  the  average  farm  made 
available  to  the  owner-operator  to  pay 
his  living  expenses,  take  care  of  debts, 
and  make  improvements. 

The  farmers  reported  an  increase  of 
$242  in  inventory  values,  which  figure 
when  added  to  the  cash  balance  of  $1,048 
made  a  farm  net  return  of  $1,290.  Out 
of  this  amount  $201  was  paid  as  interest 
on  indebtedness,  and  $128  was  spent  for 
improvements. 


TO  SEE  HOW  SETTLERS  HAVE  FARED 

A  follow-up  of  a  land-settlement  study 
in  the  northern  Lake  States  which  was 
made  in  1919  and  1920  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Black, 
then  of  the  Minnesota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  now  on  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray, 
of  the  then  office  of  farm  management, 
which  is  now  a  unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  is  being  made 
by  the  division  of  land  economics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  co- 
operation with  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have 
also  tentatively  agreed  to  participate  in 
this  study.  W.  A.  Hartman,  economist 
of  the  division  of  land  economics,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
States,  has  been  in  the  field  doing  pre- 
liminary work  preparatory  to  making  the 
study,  and  was  joined  recently  by  J.  S. 
Cotton,  assistant  economist  of  the  di- 
vision. The  object  of  the  study  is  to 
ascertain  the  turnover  of  settlers  and  of 
farms  since  1920,  when  the  original  sur- 
veys were  completed,  how  many  of  the 
individuals  then  interviewed  are  still  on 
their  farms,  whether  the  farms  are  idle 
or  occupied,  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  clearing  land  and  constructing  build- 
ings and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  settlers. 


KENTUCKY  STUDY  BEING  COMPLETED 

The  division  of  farm  management  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station 
will  complete  this  month  a  cooperative 
farm  management  study  in  a  section  in 
western  Kentucky  known  as  the  purchase 
region.     J.  B.  Hutson,  economist,  is  rep- 


resenting the  bureau  In  the  study.  Two 
bulletins  are  being  prepared,  one  entitled 
"  Economic  Aspects  of  Crops  and  Live- 
stock of  the  Purchase,"  and  the  other 
"  Systems  of  Farming  for  the  Purchase." 
The  first  bulletin  carries  actual  and  nor- 
mal production  requirements  and  prices 
for  the  different  crop  and  livestock  enter- 
prises; the  second  carries  outlines  for 
about  30  actual  and  suggested  systems  of 
farming.  The  returns  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  under  usual  conditions 
in  the  section  for  the  different  systems  of 
farming  that  are  being  or  that  may  be 
followed  are  shown.  An  effort  is  made 
to  organize  and  present  data  that  will 
aid  farmers  in  making  comparisons  be- 
tween enterprises  and  working  out  profit- 
able systems  of  farming.  The  results  of 
the  study  are  being  used  in  the  extension 
program  for  the  section.  They  are  pre- 
sented in  special  articles  for  local  papers, 
are  given  at  fanners'  meetings,  and  are 
used  in  planning  the  other  regular  exten- 
sion activities. 


WORK  AT  SNI-A-BAR  FARM  FILMED 

Showing  in  15  minutes  the  results  of 
a  beef-cattle  breeding  demonstration  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  10 
years,  a  new  film,  "  The  beefsteak  be- 
quest," recently  completed  by  the  depart- 
ment, gives  stockmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study 
fundamentals  of  animal  improvement. 
The  film  tells  the  story  of  Sni-a-Bar 
Farms,  near  Grain  Valley,  Mo.,  operated 
as  a  public  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  purebred  sires.  The  work  is  a  ful- 
fillment of  a  bequest  made  by  W.  R. 
Nelson,  former  owner  of  the  estate,  who 
believed  that  carefully  selected  purebred 
bulls  would  rapidly  improve  a  herd  of 
ordinary  cows  and  be  a  direct  and  inex- 
pensive route  to  better  beefsteak.  The 
film  received  its  first  public  showing 
on  June  23  at  Sni-a-Bar  Farms  in  con- 
junction with  an  address  by  E.  W.  Sheets, 
chief  of  the  animal  husbandry  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  on 
"  The  beefsteak  sire."  The  strikingly 
successful  results  of  the  Sni-a-Bar  dem- 
onstration have  heretofore  been  visible 
only  to  persons  who  were  able  to  visit  it. 
But  by  arrangement  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  and  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  the  department  has 
filmed  the  various  generations  and  ani- 
mals, typical  cuts  of  meat,  and  other  in- 
teiesting  results.  One  scene  lasting  less 
than  a  minute  shows,  by  a  series  of  fade 
outs,  four  successive  generations  of  calves 
which  actually  required  nearly  10  years 
for  their  breeding  and  growth.  This  film 
is  one  reel.  Bookings  may  be  arranged 
by  application  to  the  Office  of  Motion 
Pictures,  the  department,  "Washington, 
D.  C. 


Standards  for  the  accrediting  of  live- 
stock shipping  associations,  and  sugges- 
tions made  at  thirteen  regional  meetings 
of  association  officials,  have  been  adopted 
by  representatives  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  the  preliminary 
inspection  and  scoring  of  the  30  asso- 
ciations that  have  filed  applications  has 
been  begun.  The  standards  are  intended 
to  encourage  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
associations  in  marketing  livestock. 


NEW  HOG-PRICE  CYCLE 

MAY  BE  STARTING  NOW 

{Continued  from  page  1) 
products  for  the  next  four  months  indi- 
cate that  the  peak  of  prices  in  the  sea- 
sonal rise  which  usually  takes  place  in 
the  summer  and  fall  probably  will  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  August  and 
that  prices  will  continue  at  about  that 
level  until  the  usual  winter  decline 
begins. 

In  view  of  smaller  market  supplies  and 
a  probable  improvement  in  demand  for 
hog  products,  it  is  expected  that  hog 
prices  will  be  on  a  higher  level  next  win- 
ter and  spring  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier,  but  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  prices  will  reach  the  level 
attained  in  the  winter  of  1920-27. 

Hog  producers  are  cautioned  to  plan 
to  stabilize  production  at  a  reasonably 
profitable  level  and  not  continue  produc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  last  year's  prices  of 
hogs  or  corn.  Should  this  year's  corn 
crop  turn  out  to  be  larger  than  average 
and  be  low  in  price,  the  policy  should  be 
to  hold  more  of  the  corn  over  for  an- 
other year  and  to  plant  less  next  year 
rather  than  to  plan  to  increase  hog  pro- 
duction in  order  to  take  care  of  the  low- 
priced  surplus  corn. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOG-CYCLE  MEETS 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Hog  Cycle  Marketing  Confer- 
ence which  met  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  June, 
a  committee  designated  at  the  conference 
met  in  Chicago  July  17  to  develop  a 
method  of  procedure  for  winning  the 
support  of  the  principal  commercial  hog- 
producing  States  in  a  program  designed 
to  minimize  factors  in  the  hog  cycle  and 
consequent  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices. 
The  committee  consists  of:  R.  M.  Gunn, 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  chair- 
man ;  Henry  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wal- 
lace's Farmer,  secretary ;  Frank  G.  King, 
Purdue  University ;  Oscar  G.  Mayer,  In- 
stitute of  American  Meat  Packers ;  and 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Jesse  W.  Tapp, 
economist,  and  Charles  L.  Harlan,  statis- 
tician, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
also  attended  the  committee  meeting  for 
the  department,  and  representatives  of 
the  Corn  Belt  States  were  present. 
George  C.  Haas,  senior  economist,  and 
M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel,  economist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  Ames  in  June,  Mr.  Haas 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  demand  and  research  and  Mr. 
Ezekiel  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  hog-cycle  production  and  marketing. 
Various  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  committees  in  regard  to  the  research 
work  and  reporting  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 


A  project  to  get  information  that  will 
result  in  accuracy  of  reports  on  ship- 
ments by  motor  truck,  and  to  further  an- 
alyze the  effect  which  movement  by  truck 
is  having  upon  agriculture,  is  being 
framed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Some  effort  will  be  made 
also  to  ascertain  what  advantages  there 
may  be  in  the  truck  as  compared  with 
other  means  of  transportation,  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view. 
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L.  R.  EXDER EDITOR 


FARM  WAGES  LOWER  THIS  YEAR 

"Wages  of  all  classes  of  farm  labor  are 
below  the  wages  of  a  year  ago,  the  index 
of  the  general  level  of  farm  wages  on 
July  1  this  year  being  placed  at  170  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  level,  as  compared 
with  172  per  cent  in  July  last  year,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  lower  level  of  farm  wages  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  larger  supply  of  farm  la- 
bor available  this  year.  Supply  ex- 
pressed as  per  cent  of  demand  is  105  for 
July  1  as  compared  with  100  a  year  ago. 
The  larger  supply  in  turn  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  decrease  in  volume  of  in- 
dustrial employment  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1928. 


TOBACCO  EXHIBIT  ATTRACTS  MANY 

Several  hundred  people  visited  the  ex- 
hibit of  samples  of  American,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Australian  tobaccos,  dis- 
played by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  bureau  quarters  in  "Wash- 
ington July  13  and  14.  More  than  500 
samples  of  manufactured  products  were 
shown.  The  exhibit  was  set  up  to  show 
the  bureau's  work  in  tobacco  standardi- 
zation, the  classification  of  American- 
grown  tobacco,  and  the  various  uses  of 
tobacco.  The  display  was  arranged  by 
F.  B.  Wilkinson,  market  specialist,  and 
James  V.  Morrow,  assistant  market  spe- 
cialist, of  the  warehouse  division,  and 
J.  C.  Gilbert,  market  specialist,  and  C.  F. 
Duvall,  assistant  in  exhibits,  division  of 
economic  information,  all  of  the  bureau. 
Samples  will  be  selected  from  those  dis- 
played for  the  exhibit  at  Seville,  Spain, 
opening  in  March,  1928. 


COLD-STORAGE  HOLDINGS  LARGER 

Stocks  of  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton  in 
cold  storage  July  1  were  larger  than  on 
July  1  a  year  ago,  but  stocks  of  most 
other  products  were  smaller,  according  to 
the  July  cold-storage  report  of  the  Bureau 
of    Agricultural    Economics.     Stocks    of 


frozen  beef  on  July  1  were  17,238,000 
pounds  compared  with  23.261,000  pounds 
a  year  ago;  frozen  pork  2S5,720.000 
pounds  against  220,817,000  pounds  ;  frozen 
lamb  and  mutton  2.163,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  1,360,000  pounds.  Holdings 
of  creamery  butter  were  reported  at  69,- 
343,000  pounds  as  compared  with  S9,996,- 
000  pounds  on  July  1  last  year ;  American 
cheese  53,617,000  pounds  against  49.999,- 
000  pounds;  case  eggs  9,998,000  cases 
compared  with  10,565,000  cases.  Total 
stocks  of  frozen  poultry  were  reported  at 
3S.1S2.000  pounds  as  compared  with  50,- 
164,000  pounds  on  July  1  a  year  ago. 


MODEL  OF  WAR  MEMORIAL  APPROVED 

The  sculptor's  model  of  the  depart- 
ment's memorial  to  its  World  War  dead, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  administra- 
tion building  of  the  department  in  Wash- 
ington, has  been  completed  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  department's  committee 
in  charge  and  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts.  W.  C.  Henderson,  associate  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
including  R.  M.  Reese,  chief  clerk  of  the 
department,  and  F.  C.  Lucas,  formerly  of 
the  Secretary's  office,  on  July  2  visited 
the  studio  of  John  Flanagan,  the  New 
York  sculptor  who  has  been  executing 
the  work  for  the  final  inspection  of  the 
model.  Members  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  were  present  and  agreed  with 
the  committee  that  the  model  promises 
that  the  final  work  will  be  exceptionally 
fine  and  of  great  artistic  merit.  The  me- 
morial is  to  be  carved  in  Italy  in  Carrara 
marble.  It  will  be  about  14  feet  high 
and  7  feet  wide,  probably  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Washington.  It  will  consist 
of  a  bas-relief  within  a  sculptured  orna- 
mental arch  supported  by  representations 
of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  in  the  position 
of  presenting  arms  to  the  inscribed  list 
of  the  names  of  the  67  men  of  the  de- 
partment who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. The  shield  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  involved  in  the 
memorial.  The  design  has  been  planned 
to  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the 
new  administration  building  now  under 
construction,  and  while  it  will  require  a 
year  or  more,  according  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son, for  the  final  work  to  be  executed  in 
marble,  it  is  expected  that  the  memorial 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  installation 
before  the  building  is  finished.  Funds  for 
the  memorial  were  raised  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  department. 


About  25  farm  women,  members  of  the 
home  demonstration  clubs  of  Vance  and 
Franklin  Counties,  X.  C,  visited  the  de- 
partment in  Washington  on  July  19  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 
Plurner,  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Vance  County.  These  women  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  curb  markets. 
They  started  a  curb  market  in  Vance 
County  on  February  2.  1923.  and  have  not 
missed  a  single  market  clay  since.  At 
their  markets  they  sell  their  farm  and 
home  products.  Last  year  the  women  of 
Vance  County  sold  $16,000  worth  of  prod- 
uce at  their  curb  markets.  On  their 
present  trip  the  women  visited  Lexing- 
ton Market  in  Baltimore  and  Center 
Market  in  Washington. 


COORDINATOR  PRAISES  EMPLOYEE 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  Secretary  Jardine  from  Gen.  H.  C. 
Smither,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Chief  Coordinator  of  the  Government.  It 
praises  an  employee  of  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  stationed  at  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  upon  his  success  in  grasping  the 
idea  of  coordination  and  teamwork  in  the 
Federal  field  services.  The  employee  is 
Henry  C.  Henricksen,  senior  agriculturist, 
in  charge  of  the  work  being  done  at  San 
Juan  by  the  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, which  is  located  at  Mayaguez,  and 
who  is  also  president  of  the  San  Juan 
Federal  Business  Association. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  Mr.  Henry  C.  Henricksen,  agriculturist, 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
and  president  of  the  San  Juan  Federal  Busi- 
ness Association,  has  effected  a  translation 
and  interpreting  service  in  the  various  Federal 
offices  in  San  Juan  by  clerks  who  are  familiar 
with  Spanish  and  other  languages.  He  per- 
sonally is  furnishing  his  services  where  a 
knowledge  of  German,  Dutch,  or  Scandinavian 
language  is  required.  Mr.  Henricksen's  activi- 
ties in  this  connection  indicate  that  he  has  a 
very  commendable  conception  of  the  part 
which  coordination  and  teamwork  play  in  the 
Federal  field  service  through  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  business  associations  as  auxiliary 
activities  of  the  area  coordinators  and  of  this 
office. 

Secretary  Jardine  to  the  Chief  Coordi- 
nator : 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  June  21, 
in  which  you  advise  the  department  of  the  es- 
tablishment, through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Henricksen.  in  charge  of  the  experiment- 
station  work  of  this  department  at  San  Juan, . 
P.  R..  of  a  translation  and  interpreting  service 
in  the  various  Federal  offices  in  San  Juan.  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  of  Mr.  Henricksen"s 
activities  in  this  connection,  and  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  June  21.  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
appreciated    by   him. 

Secretary  Jardine  to  Mr.  Henricksen  : 

I  am  glad  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter 
which  the  department  has  received  from  Gen. 
H.  C.  Smither,  the  chief  coordinator.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  through  your  efforts  as  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Juan  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation a  translation  and  interpretating  service 
has  been  established  in  the  various  Federal 
offices  in  San  Juan.  A  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  character  reflects  credit  on  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
generally,  and  to  the  appreciation  expressed  in 
General  Smither's  letter  I  desire  to  add  the 
appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered. 


The  last  few  months  have  been  a  note- 
worthy period  in  the  holding  of  scrub-sire 
trials,  reports  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. In  the  period  the  bureau  has 
distributed  several  hundred  outlines  for 
the  trials.  There  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary activity  in  the  trial  of  scrub  sires 
in  Georgia,  where  an  extensive  series  of 
these  events  has  been  scheduled.  A  new 
idea  in  the  trials  has  been  the  retrial  of 
a  bull  under  a  change  of  venue. 


Market  quality  and  conditions  in 
grades  and  standards  and  their  applica- 
tion and  use  in  marketing  practices,  and 
the  use  of  trade  names,  brands,  and 
labels,  will  be  discussed  at  the  farmers' 
and  home-makers'  short  course  to  be  held 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  July  30- 
August  3. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circular  of  the  Chief  Coordinator 

Time  and  Labor   Saving   OSice   Devices 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  is  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  for  the  study  of  time  and 
labor  saving  office  devices  and  for  considering 
the  possible  application  of  such  devices  to  the 
Government's  routine  business.  It  has  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  this  work. 

The  attention  of  all  departments  and  estab- 
lishments is  invited  to  this  fact,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  bureau  is  the  proper  repository 
of  information  regarding  devices  of  this  type. 
Representatives  of  manufacturers  of  office  ma- 
chines who  desire  to  demonstrate  their  prod- 
ucts for  the  Government's  consideration  should 
be  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  which 
should  also  be  consulted  by  Federal  activities 
on  questions  involving  tbe  use  of  office  ma- 
chines and  time  or  labor  saving  devices. 


Circulars  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Legislation  Enacted  by  the  First  Session  of  the  Seventieth 
Congress 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  99 — July  5, 
1928. — The  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration  of  the  department  has  prepared 
a  mimeographed  list  of  citation's  of  legislation 
of  special  interest  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  was  passed  by  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventieth  Congress.  The  legislation 
cited  relates  to  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  attention  of  officers  and  other 
employees  of  the  department  is  invited  to  the 
list.  Copies  of  the  list  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  the  Secretary,  upon  request. 


Elimination  of   State  Tax   on   Gasoline  Sold   to   the  United 
States 

P.  B.  A.  Circdlar  No.  100 — July  11, 
1928. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  language 
below  quoted  in  decision  A-23299,  June  23, 
1928,  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  : 

On  and  after  July  1,  1928,  no  contracts 
should  be  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of 
gasoline  for  official  use  by  the  United  States 
which  provide  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
payment  of  any  State  tax.  Invitations  for 
proposals,  therefore,  for  gasoline  to  be  fur- 
nished after  July  1,  1928,  should  call  at- 
tention of  tbe  bidders  to  the  decision  in  the 
Panhandle  Oil  case  and  request  that  the 
bids  be  submitted  at  a  fixed  price  exclusive 
of  any  State  tax  and  with  no  provision  for 
any  addition  thereto  on  account  of  any  State 
tax.  This  will  eliminate  any  necessity  of 
applying  for  refunds  from  the  States  except 
in  those  cases  of  transient  purchases  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  where  such  employees 
could  not  establish  their  right  to  exemption 
at  the  time  the   purchases  are   made. 

All  invitations  to  bid  on  gasoline  should, 
therefore,  in  the  future  contain  the  following 
clause : 

Since  the  collection  from  dealers  of  a 
State  tax  on  gasoline  sold  to  the  United 
States  is  declared  illegal  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  Panhandle  Oil  Company  v.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  on  May  14,  1928,  the 
price  quoted  must  not  directly  or  indirectly 
include  any   State  tax. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision  above 
cited   contains   the   further  provision  : 

Said  decision  (Panhandle  Oil  case)  did 
not  pass  upon  any  contractual  rights  as  be- 
tween the  dealer  and  the  United  States 
and  does  not,  therefore,  warrant  cancella- 
tion of  any  existing  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  gasoline.  As  to  existing  contracts, 
the  decision  will  not  be  given  any  retro- 
active effect  and  payments  made  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  that  is,  up  to  and 
including  June  30,  1928,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  decisions  of  this  office  will  not 
be  questioned. 

There  is  being  submitted  to  the  Comptroller 
General  for  his  decision  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  certain  Department  con- 
tracts for  gasoline  running  into  the  fiscal  year 
1929    where    the    price    expressly    includes    a 


State  tax.  The  ruling  when  rendered  will  be 
promptly  circulated  throughout  the  depart- 
ment. 


Food-Standards  Definitions 

Purified  Middlings,  Semolina,  Farina 

Secretary  Jardine  has  adopted  new  defini- 
tions and  standards  for  purified  middlings, 
semolina,  and  farina,  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  officially  defined,  thus  completing 
the  schedule  of  standards  and  definitions  for 
alimentary  pastes.  The  definitions  and  stand- 
ards are  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  officials 
of  the  department  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  and  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Food  Standards  Committee,  a 
joint  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food, 
and  Drug  Officials,  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural   Chemists,   and  the  department. 

The  standards  and  definitions  recommended 
by  this  committee  are  adopted  not  only  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  by  many  States  in  the  enforcement  of 
food  laws.  In  some.  States  the  standards 
and  definitions  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  automatically  become  standards 
and  definitions  for  those  States. 

The  text  of  the  new  definitions  and  stand- 
ards follows  : 

Purified  middlings  is  the  clean,  sound  granu- 
lar product  obtained  in  the  commercial  process 
of  milling  wheat,  and  is  that  portion  of  the 
endosperm  retained  on  10  XX  silk  bolting 
cloth.  It  contains  no  more  flour  than  is  con- 
sistent with  good  commercial  practice,  nor 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Semolina  is  the  purified  middlings  of  durum 
wheat. 

Farina  is  the  purified  middlings  of  hard 
wheat  other  than  durum. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  P0M0L0GIST  (NUT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS).— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
•  not  later  than  August  29.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field.  The  entrance  salarv  range  for  this  posi- 
tion is  from  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year.  Higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promo- 
tion. The  duties  are  to  plan  and  carry  out 
under  general  supervision,  or  with  a  small 
number  of  assistants,  investigations  with  cul- 
tivated nuts ;  to  determine  by  the  application 
of  physiological,  chemical,  and  horticultural 
methods  under  field  and  laboratory  conditions 
the  causes  of  irregular  bearing  and  defective 
filling  of  such  cultivated  nuts  ;  to  prepare  for 
publication  reports  presenting  experimental 
data  ;  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  scientific 
publications  presenting  and  interpreting  ex- 
perimental data,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  practical  nut-cultural  opera- 
tions ;  to  assist  in  formulating  policies  and  in 
planning  investigations  in  connection  with  nut 
problems,  and  to  advise  personally  and  by 
correspondence  in  connection  with  practical 
matters  immediately  relating  to  nut  culture. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  hut  will  be  rated  on 
education,  experience,  and  thesis  or  publica- 
tion to  be  filed  with  the  application. 

SCIENTIFIC  AID  (WESTERN  IRRIGATION  AGRICUL- 
TURE).— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  August  21.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.,  and  other  places.  The 
entrance  salary  range  for  this  position  is  from 
$1,800  to  $2,100  a  year.  Higher-salaried  posi- 
tions are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  field 
investigations  as  to  the  quality  of  irrigation 
water  and  the  relation  of  methods  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  salt  content  of  the  soil  solution  ; 
to  collect  samples  of  irrigation  and  under- 
ground waters ;  to  make  laboratory  tests  of 
these  samples ;  and  to  compute  and  tabulate 
the  results  of  the  laboratory  work.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
education,    training,    and    experience. 

ASSOCIATE  PHYSIOLOGIST  IN  POULTRY.— Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  August  22.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  duty  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  The  salary  range  for  this 
position  is  from  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year. 
Higher-salaried    positions    are    filled    through 


promotion.  The  duties  are  initiating  and  con- 
ducting research  on  the  incubation  of  eggs, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  physics  of 
incubation  and  the  physiology  of  hatchability, 
including  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  developing  embryo.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  thesis  or  publication  filed  with  appli- 
cation. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of 
Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  customhouse 
in  any  city. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Arkansas. — F.  D.  Chastain,  formerly  Texas 
county  agent,  has  been  appointed  county  agent 
in  Woodruff  County.  O.  B.  Mills,  formerly 
Smith-Hughes  teacher  in  Craighead  County, 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  in  Y  elf- 
County.  Joel  Lambert  has  been  appointed 
temporary  emergency  agent  in  Lawrence 
County.  C.  F.  Niven  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Madison  and  Newton  Coun- 
ties. Esther  Tennyson,  home  economics  teach- 
er in  Oklahoma,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Prairie  County,  and 
Frances  Oliver,  formerly  home  demonstration 
agent  in  South  Sebastian  County,  has  been 
appointed  in  Pope  County.  Turnmire  Byars 
of  Tennessee  has  been  appointed  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Poinsett  County,  and  Cor- 
rine  DeWalt,  negro  agent  in  Desha  and  Lin- 
coln _  Counties.  Gladys  L.  Waters  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Lawrence  Counties,  Mrs.  Effie 
Rogers  in  Greene  and  Clay  Counties,  and  Mena 
Hogan  will  serve  as  temporary  agent  for  a  few 
weeks  while  Ethel  Owen,  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Ashley  County,  is  attending  summer 
school. 

Kansas. — G  W.  Salisbury,  district  agent, 
southwestern  district ;  H.  L.  Gibson,  agent  in 
Cherokee  County ;  Helen  F.  Northrup,  home 
demonstration  agent,  Wyandotte  County ;  and 
L.  N.  Jewett,  agent  in  Neosho  County,  have 
resigned.  M.  A.  Seaton,  poultry  extension 
specialist  at  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  has 
been  appointed  poultry  specialist  to  succeed 
J.  H.  McAdams,  appointment  effective  Au- 
gust 1. 

Louisiana. — Director  W.  R.  Perkins  has  re- 
signed, and  Assistant  Director  W.  B.  Mercier 
has  been  appointed  acting  director.  W.  H. 
Burns,  county  agent  in  Washington  County, 
has  resigned.  H.  F.  Spencer,  county  agent  in 
Catahoula  County,  has  been  transferred  to 
Jackson  County,  to  take  the  place  of  A.  C. 
Morris,  resigned,  and  Paul  Dean  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  Catahoula  County.  E.  J.  Watson, 
recently  agricultural  agent  of  the  Oakdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointel 
county  agent  in  West  Carroll  County,  and  H. 
de  Lessens,  formerly  county  agent  in  Iberville 
County,  has  been  appointed  in  Assumption 
County.  Tom  Bourg,  who  resigned  to  take  a 
special  course  at  the  State  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  county  home 
demonstration  agent  in  De   Soto  County. 

Missouri. — Ivan  S.  Slaughter  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  agent  in  Miller  and  Morgan 
Counties ;  Joe  A.  Grant,  county  agent  in  Lin- 
coln County  ;  N.  D.  Wrinkle,  county  agent  in 
Stoddard  County ;  and  N.  C.  Bruce,  colored 
flood  area  agent.  Frances  L.  Davis  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Greene 
County,  and  Helen  Ida  Bruss.  in  Holt  County. 
Lois  May  Batjer  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Roderick 
Dow  have  been  appointed  flood  area  agents. 
D.  B.  Ibach  has  been  appointed  county  agent 
in  Atchison  County,  and  Robert  C.  Wetherell 
county  agent  in  Platte  County. 

North  Carolina.— Willie  N.  Hunter,  formerly 
home  economics  teacher,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  clothing  specialist. 

Oklahoma. — Odis  Ray  Dyer  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Love  County  to  suc- 
ceed G.  E.  Thomas,  deceased.  J.  M.  Ives  has 
succeeded  L.  J.  McDonald,  resigned,  as  county 
agent  in  Logan  County.  Iva  Burch.  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Washington  County, 
has  resigned. 


Instructions  govern 'ng  the  disposal  of 
carcasses  of  diseased  poultry  have  been 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


GROWING  PINE  TIMBER  FOR  PROFIT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
(Miscellaneous  Publication  24-M.)  By  Forest  Serv- 
ice.    P.  13,  figs.     May  1928. 

The  idea  of  growing  timber  as  a  crop  has 
been  grasped  throughout  much  of  the  South. 
Public  thought  has  come  to  appreciate  how 
important  forestry  and  permanent  forest  in- 
dustries are  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
region.  This  bulletin  presents  the  "  testi- 
monials "  of  a  number  of  lumbermen,  timber- 
land  owners,  and  foresters  in  the  South, 
showing  that  profits  are  to  be  had  in  growing 
pine  timber.  It  contains  statements  by  J.  C. 
Williams,  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway 
development  service ;  Henry  H.  Tryon,  for- 
merly State  extension  forester,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Alex  K.  Sessoms,  president  of  the  Tim- 
ber-Products Co.,  Cogdell,  Ga.  ;  C.  B.  Harman, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Sash,  Door,  and 
Millwork  Manufacturing  Association ;  J.  K. 
Johnson,  forester  of  the  Great  Southern  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Bogalusa,  Ala. ;  and  several  others. 

WHAT  PUBLICATIONS  ARE  ISSUED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  (A  mol- 
t  igraphed  pamphlet,  not  numbered.)  By  M.  A. 
Downes,  Office  of  Information.  P.  9,  July, 
1928. 

Issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
to  librarians  and  others  interested  in  main- 
taining permanent  files  of  reference  literature 
relating  to  agricultural  subjects,  what  publi- 
cations the  department  issues,  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them.  Outlines  in  brief  and  concise  man- 
ner what  the  publications  are,  what  subject 
matter  is  usually  contained  in  the  various  se- 
ries of  bulletins  and  leaflets,  etc.,  including 
the  periodicals.  Frequency  of  issue,  and  sub- 
scription rates,  domestic  and  foreign,  are 
given  for  the  periodicals. 

MARKET  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  CALVES  AND 
VEALERS.  (Circular  28-C.)  By  Don  J.  Slater, 
marketing  specialist,  livestock,  meats,  and 
wool  division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    P.  44,  figs.  12.     May,  1928. 

Contains  a  detailed  description  and  expla- 
nation of  the  tentative  market  classes  and 
grades  of  calves  and  vealers  as  set  up  by  the 
bureau.  These  market  classes  and  grades  are 
now  more  or  less  generally  recognized  by  the 


trade  at  many  of  the  large  central  markets, 
says  the  author. 

SOME  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  MILK 
AND  CREAM  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA  OF 
NEW  YORK.  (Technical  Bulletin  73-T.)  By  H.  A. 
Ross,  research  agent  in  marketing,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  P.  68,  il.  June 
1928. 

Among  the  factors  listed  and  discussed  as 
causing  fluctuations  in  demand  are  :  Vacation 
movement  of  persons  to  and  from  the  city, 
seasonal  changes  in  temperature,  day-of-the- 
week  variations,  and  holidays.  The  study  was 
made  cooperatively  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  the  New  York  State 
college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.     Vol.  56,  No.  4.      P. 

125-165.      il.      April    1928.      Special    Ar- 
ticles : 
The   winter   anticyclone   of   the   Great   Basin. 

A.  J.  Henry. 
The  frequency  and  persistence  of  low  relative 

humidity  in  the  State  of  Washington.     G.  W. 

Alexander. 
Forest-fire   weather   in   central   Massachusetts. 

Paul  W.  Stickel. 
Protecting    oil     reservoirs    against    lightning. 

Marion  E.  Dice. 
A    comparison    of   air    and    soil    temperatures. 

H.  G.  Carter. 
Diurnal    variation    of    rainfall    at    San    Juan, 

P.  R.     C.  L.  Ray. 
Meteorological  problems  of  rigid  airships.     F. 

W.   Reichelderfer. 
Unusually  dry  "  low  "  of  March  28-29,   1928. 

L.  T.  Samuels. 
Meteorological    summary    for    southern    South 

America,  March,  1928.     J.  B.  Navarrete. 
Meteorological    summary    for    Brazil,    March, 

1928.     F.   Sousa. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  they  are  located  in  the 
States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries  below.) 

An  economic  study  of  tomato  production  for 
canning  in  Arkansas.  C.  E.  Campbell. 
(Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  225,  27  p.,  10  figs. 
June,  1928.)      Fayetteville. 

Cotton  wilt  studies  :  1,  Relation  of  soil  tem- 
perature to  the  development  of  cotton  wilt. 
V.  H.  Young.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  226, 
50  p.,  10  figs.    June,  1928.)     Fayetteville. 

Some  host  plants  of  curly  top.  H.  H.  P.  Sev- 
erin  and  C.  F.  Henderson.  (Hilgardia  [Cali- 
fornia Sta.],  vol.  3,  No.  13,  p.  339-392, 
4  pis.,  24  figs.     June,  1928.)     Berkeley. 

Native  crabs,  their  behavior  in  breeding.  C.  S. 
Crandall.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  311,  p.  533- 
560.     June,  1928.)     Urbana. 

What  is  happening  to  agriculture  in  north- 
western Indiana?  M.  H.  Overton.  (Indiana 
Sta.  Bui.  321,  47  p.,  24  figs.  Feb.,  1928.) 
La  Fayette. 

The  Indianapolis  apple  market.  H.  M.  Cleaver, 
M.  R.  Cooper,  and  J.  W.  Park.  (Indiana 
Sta.  Bui.  322,  38  p.,  8  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
La  Fayette. 

Cape  Cod  cranberry  insects.  H.  J.  Franklin. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  239,  67  p.,  4  pis., 
68  figs.     Feb.,  1928.)      Amherst. 

The  food  consumption  of  rural  school  children 
in   relation   to   their  health.     E.   S.   Davies. 


(Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  241,  p.  97-147,  12 
figs.      Mar.,   1928.)      Amherst. 

Some  relations  of  green  manures  to  the  nitro- 
gen of  a  soil.  T.  L.  Lyon  and  B.  D.  Wil- 
son. (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem.  115, 
29  p.,  7  figs.     May,  1928.)     Ithaca. 

Experiment  station  progress :  Report  for  the 
biennium,  July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1927. 
P.  F.  Trowbridge  et  al.  (North  Dakota  Sta. 
Bui.  217,  102  p.,  39  figs.  Mar.,  1928.) 
State   College    Station.    Fargo. 

Combine  harvesting  in  North  Dakota,  Drogress 
report.  R.  C.  Miller  and  A.  H.  Benton  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  220,  26  p.,  11  figs.  June, 
1298.)      State  College  Station,  Fargo. 

Current  Farm  Economics,  Oklahoma.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Cur.  Farm  Econ.,  vol.  1,  No.  8, 
4  p.     Apr.,  1928.)      Stillwater. 

Training  and  pruning  apple  trees.  F.  N. 
Fagan  and  R.  D.  Anthony.  (Pennsylvania 
Sta.  Bui.  224,  27  p.,  29  figs.  Apr.,  1928.) 
State  College. 

Fortieth  annual  report  [Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station],  1927.  A.  B.  Conner 
et  al.  128  p.,  1  fig.  [1928.]  College 
Station. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Bailey,  Vernon  (Biological  Survey).  Deer  in- 
vestigations in  Pennsylvania.  The  Game 
Breeder,  vol.  32,  no.  6,  p.  163-165,  180-184, 
•illus.     June,  1928. 

Goldman,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
fluctuation  of  game  in  numbers.  American 
Game,  vol.  17,  no.  4,  p.  59-61,  illus.  June- 
July,  1928. 

Redington,  Paul  G.  (Biological  Survey). 
Wild-life  research  and  our  waterfowl  situ- 
ation. Fins,  Feathers,  and  Fur,  no.  60,  p. 
120-121,  134.     June,   1928.     Published  also 


in  The  Fur  Farmer  Magazine,  vol.  4,  no.  10, 
p.  9,  21,  23.     June,  1928. 

Cuno,  John  B.  (Forest  Service).  Lookout 
tower  for  your  camp.  Youth's  World,  vol. 
22,  no.  7,  pt.  2,  pp.  111-12.     July  14,  1928. 

Duthie,  George  A.  (Forest  Service).  Timber, 
an  economic  resource  of  the  Black  Hills 
The  Black  Hills  Engineer,  vol.  16,  no.  2,  pp. 
101-9,  illus.      March,  1928. 

Garver,  R.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Possibilities 
of  more  complete  forest  utilization.  Amer- 
ican Lumberman,  no.  2770,  pp.  43,  53. 
June  16,  1928. 

Ginter,  Paul  L.  (Forest  Service).  The  in- 
fluence of  the  small  sawmill  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Black  Hills.  The  Black  Hills 
Engineer,  vol.  16,  no.  21,  pp.  110-110, 
illus.     March,  1928. 

Hanzlik,  Edward  J.  (Forest  Service).  The 
redwoods.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10, 
no.  19,  pp.  9-40.  illus.  July,  1928. 

Helphenstine,  Rufus  K,  jr.  (Forest  Service). 
Reducing  the  drain  on  our  forests.  Amer- 
ican Forests  and  Forest  Life,  vol.  23,  no. 
415,  pp.  395-7,  428,  illus.,  July,  1928. 

■ Pressure  treated  southern  pine  re- 
places decayed  foundation  on  timbers  under 
temporary  Government  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Wood  Preserving  News,  vol. 
6,  no.  6,  pp.  71-2,  81,  illus.,  June,  1928. 

Monsson,  W.  H.  (Forest  Service).  The  pulp- 
ing of  hardwood  and  mixture  of  hardwoods 
and  conifers  by  the  sulphite  process.  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  vol.  26,  no.  21,  pp. 
705-9,   May   24,    1928.     Canada. 

Morse,  C.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Qualities  re- 
quired by  Forest  Service  for  school  gradu- 
ates. The  Idaho  Forester,  vol.  10,  pp.  16- 
17,    36,    1928. 

Munger,  Thornton  T.  (Forest  Service).  Test- 
ing new  methods  of  snag  falling.  The 
Timberman,  vol.  29,  no.  8,  p.  46,  June,  1928. 

Nelson,  Arthur  L.  (Forest  Service).  The 
Black  Hills  Beetle.  The  Colorado  Forester, 
p.  7-10,  1928. 

Paul,  Benson  H.,  and  Luxford,  Ronald  F. 
(Forest  Service).  Relation  of  growing 
space  to  specific  gravity  and  the  strength 
of  second  growth  redwood.  West  Coast 
Lumberman,  vol.  54,  no.  641,  pp.  17-32, 
June  15,   1928. 

Teesdale,  L.  V.  (Forest  Service).  Tornado- 
resistant  construction  of  buildings  possible 
by  venting.  Southern  Lumberman,  no.  1710, 
pp.   40-2,  illus,  July  7,    1928. 

Tiemann,  H.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Develop- 
ment and  trend  of  kiln  drying  in  the  United 
States.  Lumber  Worker,  vol.  4,  no.  41,  p. 
39-40,  42-7,  June,  1928. 

Webber,  M.  J.  (Forest  Service).  The  Spring 
Creek  forest.  The  Black  Hills  Engineer, 
vol.  16,  no.  2,  pp.  116-20,  illus.,  March, 
1928. 

O'Brien,  Ruth  (Home  Economics).  Reformed 
Overalls  for  sun  baths.  Forecast,  v.  36,  no. 
1,  p.  25,  July,   1928. 

Sun  suits  for  sun  baths.  Child  Wel- 
fare Magazine,   v.   22,   no.   11,   pp.   513-514, 


July-August,  1928. 
Culpepper,  C.  W.,  and  Moon,  H.  H.  (Plant 
Industry).  The  effect  of  nitrates  upon  cor- 
rosion in  tin  cans.  Canning  Age,  vol.  9, 
pp.  619-620.     July,  1928. 

(Plant     Industry).       How     the 


processing  temperature  affects  corrosion  in 
canned  pumpkin.  Canning  Age,  vol.  9,  pp. 
547-549.     June,  1928. 

(Plant     Industry) .       Sulphur 

spray  residues  and  the  swelling  of  canned 
peaches.  Canning  Age,  vol.  9,  pp.  461-462. 
May,  1928. 

Allen,  T.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Personnel  selec- 
tion and  training.  University  of  Colorado. 
Papers  presented  at  the  highway  conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1928.     pp.   61-8.     January,   192S. 

Allen,  T.  W.  and  Anderson,  A.  P.  (Public 
Roads).  Making  dump-truck  operation  more 
profitable  in  highway  grading.  Part  1. 
Power  Wagon,  vol.  40,  No.  282,  pp.  28-35. 
June,  1928. 

— (Public  Roads).     Power  shovel 

operation  in  highway  grading.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  6,  pp.  293-9.  June, 
1928. 

Eliot,  W.  G.,  3d  (Public  Roads).  Comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  causes  of  accidents. 
Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  6,  pp. 
309-312.      June,   1928. 

Jackson,  F.  H.  (Public  Roads).  Informe 
Sobre  Pruebas  Comparativas  Dirigidas  por 
la  Commision  de  Carreteras  del  Estado  de 
New  Jersey  el  Bureau  de  Caminos  Publicos 
de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Boletin  de  Obras 
Publicas,  pub.  by  Cuba.  Secretaria  de 
Obras  Publicas.  vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  40-48. 
Mayo,  1928. 

James,  E.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Caminos  de 
macadam  hidraulico.  Caminos  y  Tcurismo, 
vol.  59,  No.  59,  pp.  501-07.     April,  1928. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Congresso  nazionale  di  frutticoltura  2d,  Lugo, 
1927.  Relazioui.  Ravenna,  Ravennate  e 
Mutilati,  1928. 


Bohrer,  F.  H.  The  standard-bred  Cornish 
fowl.     Ed.  2.     Utica,  N.  Y.,  1928. 

APICULTURE 

Williams,  Canning.  The  story  of  the  hive. 
London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1928. 

SUGAR    CANE 

Provincial  carnival  association.  Committee 
on  sugar.  Cane,  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  Hacenderos  of  Negros  Occidental, 
P.  I.  [n.  p.],  1928. 


Horvath,  A.  A.  The  soy  bean  as  human  food. 
Peking  [1927?].  (China.  Government  bu- 
reau of  information.     Booklet  series  no.  3.) 
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Autenrieth,  Wilhelm.  Laboratory  manual  for 
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6th  American  ed.  Philadelphia,  Blakiston, 
1928. 

Hunter,  Andrew.  Creatine  and  creatinine. 
London,  Longmans,  Green,  1928. 

Lee  A.  B.  Microtomist's  vade-mecum.  9th 
ed.,  by  J.  B.  Gatenby  and  E.  V.  Cowdry. 
Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1928. 

Walton,  R.  P.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
starch  chemistry,  v.  1.  New  York,  Chemi- 
cal catalog  company,   1928. 

Yoe,  J.  H.  Photometric  chemical  analysis. 
v.  1.     New  York,  Wiley,  1928. 


Gross,  A.  O.  The  heath  hen.  Boston,  1928. 
(Memoirs  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history,  v.  6,  no.  4.) 

Meyrick,  Edward.  A  revised  handbook  of 
British  Lepidoptera.  London,  Watkins  and 
Doncaster,  1928. 

ricske,  Theodore.  Birds  of  the  Eurasian 
tundra.  Boston,  1928.  (Memoirs  of  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history,  v.  6, 
no.  3.) 

Whilt,  J.  W.  "  Our  animal  friends  of  the 
wild."  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  World  publish- 
ing co.,  1927. 


Lecointe,  Paul.  Apontamentos  sobre  as  se- 
mentes  oleaginosas,  os  balsamos  e  as  resinas 
da  floresta  amazonica.  Ed.  3.  Belem,  Para, 
1927. 

McCubbin,  W.  A.,  and  Stuart,  G.  A.  Studies 
in  wheat  smuts.  Harrisburg,  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture,  1928. 

Narbey,  Genevieve.  Quelques  recherches  sur 
l'Aspergillus  niger.  Montpellier,  Montane, 
1926. 

Pfeiffer,  Hans.  Die  pflanzlichen  trennungsge- 
webe.     Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1928. 


Corkett,  F.  T.  Photo-litho  and  offset  printing. 
London,  Raithby,  Lawrence,  1923. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Ausschuss  zur  untersuchung  der  erzeugungs- 
und  absatzbedingungen  der  deutschen  wirt- 
schaft.  Unterausschuss  fur  landwirtschaft. 
Die  auswirkung  der  gefriorfloischkontingen- 
tierung  auf  preisbildung  des  gefrierfleisches. 
Berlin,  1928. 

Ausschuss  zur  untersuchung  der  erzeugungs- 
und  absatzbedingungen  der  deutschen  wirt- 
schaft.  Unterausschuss  fur  landwirtschaft. 
Verbericht  ilber  die  verschuldungsverhalt- 
nisse  der  deutschen  landwirtschaft.  Berlin, 
1928. 

Feldman,  Herman.  Prohibition,  its  economic 
and  industrial  aspects.  New  York,  Apple- 
ton,  1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and  fisheries. 
Report  on  the  pork  and  bacon  trades  in 
England  and  Wales.  London,  1928.  (Eco- 
nomic series  no.  17.) 

Gt.  Brit.  Committee  on  industry  and  trade. 
Survey  of  industries,  v.  1-2,  4.  London, 
1927-28. 

Gt.  Brit.  Committee  on  land  settlement  in 
Scotland,     Report.     Edinburgh,  1928. 


Gt.  Brit.  Board  of  trade.  Memorandum  relat- 
ing to  grain  cargoes.     London,  1928. 

Mead,  E.  S.,  and  Ostrolenk,  Bernhard.  Har- 
vey Baum,  a  study  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania press*  1928. 

Mundy,  E.  W.  Profit-sharing  and  co-partner- 
ship. London,  Industrial  co-partnership  as- 
sociation, 1927. 

Nelson,  Lowry.  The  Utah  farm  village  of 
P'phraim.  Provo,  Utah,  1928.  (Brigham 
Young  university  studies  no.  2.) 

Sims,  N.  L.  Elements  of  rural  sociology. 
New  York,  Crowell,   1928. 


MANY  ARE  REGISTERED 

IN  BERKELEY  SESSION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

"Agricultural  cooperation  to-day  is 
comparatively  a  new  movement.  It  has 
all  the  strength  and  possibilities  of  youth, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  can  see  that 
with  maturity  there  will  come  greater 
coordination  of  activities  and  greater 
capacity  for  service.  There  is,  at  pres- 
ent, conclusive  evidence  that  the  coop- 
erative associations  are  better  managed 
than  ever  before  and  that  they  are  gain- 
ing in  financial  strength.  The  experience 
of  farmers  in  cooperative  marketing, 
furthermore,  has  increased  materially 
their  knowledge  of  marketing  problems. 
Research  agencies  are  giving  attention 
to  the  special  problems  of  cooperative 
organizations.  Many  of  the  larger  asso- 
ciations, in  fact,  have  established  their 
own  departments  of  economic  and  sta- 
tistical research. 

"  We  have,  then,  at  the  present  time, 
a  group  of  several  thousand — probably 
as  many  as  13,000— cooperative  market- 
ing and  purchasing  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  are  large- 
scale  organizations.  In  1927  approxi- 
mately 150  each  did  a  business  exceeding 
a  million  dollars.  The  annual  business 
of  several  exceeds  $50,000,000  each. 

"  On  the  business  side  we  find  increased 
efficiency  in  management.  Further  im- 
provements, of  course,  are  possible  and 
necessary,  but  during  the  last  5  or  10 
years  great  progress  has  been  made. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  membership 
relations,  there  are  equally  encouraging 
developments.  Teaching  of  cooperative 
marketing  in  agricultural  high  schools, 
and  short-time  schools  held  in  several 
States,  are  giving  farm  people  a  better 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  pur- 
poses of  cooperation.  Consequently,  the 
present-day  growth  of  cooperative  organ- 
izations is  generally  sound  and  per- 
manent. 

"  What  of  the  future?  What  plans  can 
we  make  here?  What  steps  can  be  taken 
to  assure  the  future  efficiency  and  larger 
success  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
movement?  The  work  which  is  being 
done  to  increase  the  business  efficiency  of 
individual  associations  and  the  cen- 
tralization and  coordination  of  activities 
within  commodity  groups  must  go  on. 
The  efforts  made  to  acquaint  farmers 
with  sound  cooperative  principles  and 
practices  must  be  continued.  But, 
further  than  this,  we  should  consider  a 
program  whereby  the  strength  and  ac- 
complishments of  all  cooperative  organi- 
zations can  be  coordinated  for  greater 
service  to  American  agriculture. 

"  Centralization  of  the  activities  of  co- 
operative associations  has  made  progress 
during  recent  years.    Within  commodity 


groups  we  have,  of  course,  the  example 
of  the  large  federations  that  perform 
marketing  services  for  a  number  of  local 
or  regional  organizations.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  for  ex- 
ample, one  agency  sells  citrus  fruit  pre- 
pared for  market  by  some  200  local 
associations.  Approximately  450  local 
cooperative  creameries  market  butter 
through  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries 
(Inc.).  These  are  examples  of  highly 
developed  cooperative  organizations  with 
known  records  of  achievement.  Recently 
the  state-wide  cotton  marketing  associa- 
tions have  consolidated  their  sales  in  one 
overhead  agency. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of 
our  cooperative  organizations  are  still 
functioning  as  independent  units.  Their 
accomplishments,  with  due  regard  to  the 
important  advances  which  they  have 
made,  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  close 
and  effective  coordination  of  their  activi- 
ties. Potatoes  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  crop  which  is  produced  in 
every  State  and  marketed  cooperatively 
by  some  400  associations.  There  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  large-scale  potato 
marketing  organizations,  but  these  are 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  each  is  do- 
ing its  own  job  with  little  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  others.  An  ultimately 
effective  program  for  the  marketing  of 
the  potato  crop  will  involve,  it  seems  to 
me,  cooperation  among  the  associations 
in  all  important  regions  to  improve  meth- 
ods of  production,  grading,  and  handling 
of  the  product,  balancing  production  and 
demand,  and  to  coordinate  their  sales 
activities.  When  this  is  done  we  shall 
have  gone  far  toward  creating  a  stable 
market  for  the  potato  grower. 

"  Within  commodity  groups  we  have 
also  service  organizations  designed  to 
meet  the  common  problems  of  these 
groups.  The  dairy  cooperatives,  for  ex- 
ample, work  together  in  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  The  asso- 
ciations marketing  wool  have  recently 
formed  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Council,  and  15  of  the  terminal  livestock 
cooperative  associations  are  working  to- 
gether in  one  overhead  organization. 
Similar  trends  may  be  observed  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try, grain,  and  fruit. 

"  But,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is  a 
need  for  further  cooperation  between 
commodity  groups.  I  do  not  have  in  mind 
the  establishment  of  a  super  sales  organi- 
zation to  market  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Cooperative  marketing  activities, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  no  doubt 
be  conducted  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
basis  of  the  commodity,  and  because  the 
same  crop  is  frequently  grown  in  widely 
scattered  areas,  there  will  continue  to  be 
several  cooperative  business  units  within 
the  same  commodity  group.  Neverthe- 
less, American  farmers  must  meet  the 
national  problems  of  agriculture  cooper- 
atively, employing  the  same  principles 
and  agencies  that  have  been  effective  in 
meeting  local  and  regional  problems. 

"  The  time  is  opportune  to  consider, 
first,  the  agricultural  problems  which 
await  united  action  by  the  cooperatives, 
and,  second,  the  program  which  offers  the 
best  prospect  of  meeting  these  problems 
effectively. 

"  Cooperation  in  agriculture  should 
advanced  conservatively  and  soundly,       , 
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aggressively.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  this  group  that  marketing  is  as 
uracil  the  business  of  the  farmer  as  pro- 
duction. Though  he  will  continue  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  private  enterprise, 
past  experience  has  adequately  demon- 
strated that  he  can  not  afford  to  leave 
entirely  to  others  this  important  depart- 
ment of  his  farming  business. 

"  In  any  efforts  which  the  cooperative 
groups  make  to  promote  the  soundness 
and  efficiency  of  the  movement,  they  may 
fce  assured  of  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  department's  obligation  to 
lender  service  to  agriculture  includes 
service  to  farmers'  organizations.  The 
department,  however,  has  no  direct  regu- 
latory control  over  cooperative  associa- 
tions and  does  not  seek  or  desire  such 
control.  Cooperative  associations,  from 
their  very  nature,  must  be  organized  and 
directed  by  their  members.  The  opera- 
tion, direction,  or  supervision  of  these 
agencies  by  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  destroy  their  cooperative 
character. 

"  The  department,  however,  as  a  re- 
search and  service  agency,  can  be  of  dis- 
tinct assistance  to  the  cooperative  organ- 
izations. Its  authority  for  such  services, 
if  special  authorization  should  be  consid- 
ered necessary,  is  contained  in  the  act 
creating  a  Division  of  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting, which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1926.  The  department  can  study  mar- 
keting problems  which  affect  a  region  or 
a  commodity.  It  can  study  the  organi- 
zation, management,  and  selling  prob- 
lems of  individual  cooperatives  and  give 
directors  and  officials  such  advice  and 
assistance  in  meeting  these  problems  as 
are  within  its  power.  It  can  make  avail- 
able to  the  associations  its  market  news 
and  inspection  services,  and  other  serv- 
ices of  like  nature,  and  it  can  assist  in 
extension  and  educational  work  designed 
to  teach  the  principles  and  practices  of 
cooperative  marketing. 

"  In  the  field  of  research  and  service, 
in  brief,  the  department  has  ample  au- 
thority to  assist  in  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  the  cooperative  movement. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  know  that,  espe- 
cially since  the  establishment  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cooperative  Marketing,  the  de- 
partment has  had  under  way  extensive 
research  projects  in  cooperative  market- 
ing and  has  been  actively  serving  the 
cooperative  organizations.  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  no  slackening  of 
our  efforts  in  this  direction.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  department  proposes  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  its  services  to  cooperative 
associations,  because  by  so  doing  it  is 
effectively  serving  the  American  farmer. 

"  In  addition,  I  wish  to  extend  my  sup- 
port to  the  passage  of  further  national 
legislation  which  takes  into  account  the 
needs  of  cooperative  organizations  and 
is  designed  to  give  them  every  legiti- 
mate assistance  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems." 


At  present  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton 
spindles  of  the  world  are  in  Europe. 
England  far  outranks  either  the  United 
States  or  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
number  of  spindles,  although  fewer 
pounds  of  cotton  are  consumed  than  in 
the  United  States  or  on  the  Continent. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTY  DOING  THINGS 

The  home  demonstration  advisory 
council  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  county  super- 
visors and  the  business  men  of  Farm- 
ville,  recently  opened  a  community  rest 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
armory  building  in  Farmville.  With  its 
walls  refinished  in  cream  color  and  its 
woodwork  in  old  ivory  and  its  interior 
comfortably  and  attractively  furnished, 
a  room  that  was  formerly  most  unat- 
tractive has  now  become  a  restful,  liv- 
able place.  A  woman  is  paid  a  small 
salary  and  is  in  constant  attendance.  It 
is  to  the  women  coming  in  from  the  out- 
side farming  districts  that  the  room  is 
of  most  benefit.  They  are  privileged  to 
leave  their  children  in  the  care  of  the 
matron  while  they  attend  to  business 
matters  and  shop.  There  is  also  a  wide 
contrast  between  the  cozy  and  quiet  of 
this  room  as  compared  with  standing  in 
the  stores  or  on  the  streets  while  waiting 
for  the  time  to  start  home.  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  has  also  opened  a  com- 
munity house  on  State  highway  No.  32, 
Farmville  to  Keyesville,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Pleasant  Church.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Sunshine  Club, 
composed  of  women  of  the  community. 
The  club  purchased  an  old  school  build- 
ing with  prize  money  won  by  members 
at  State  fairs  and  county  educational 
exhibits.  The  opening  of  this  house  dem- 
onstrated real  community  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  women, 
as  the  men  of  the  community  tore  down 
the  old  building  and  moved  the  material 
five  miles,  where  it  was  reerected  on  the 
new  site,  which  was  donated  by  a  resi- 
dent of  the  community.  The  house  is 
being  painted,  and  the  grounds  have  been 
cleaned  and  seeded  to  grass.  Helen  Al- 
verson  is  the  home  demonstration  agent. 


TRAPS  USEFUL  IN  FLY  CONTROL 

Although  the  best  method  of  controlling 
house  flies  and  blow  flies  is  to  prevent 
the  multiplication  of  the  pests  by  dis- 
posal or  treatment  of  their  breeding 
places,  some  degree  of  control  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  traps,  say  ento- 
mologists of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Both  the  house  fly  and  blow  flies  may  be 
captured  in  traps,  but  the  character  of 
the  bait  and  the  location  of  the  traps 
are  important  considerations  in  trapping 
the  different  kinds  of  flies.  The  same 
general  principle  is  used  in  all  the  best 
traps,  though  they  appear  to  be  different. 
The  flies  are  attracted  into  a  cage 
through  a  passage,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  large  and  the  exit  small,  and  once 
they  are  inside  there  is  little  chance 
they  will  find  their  way  out.  Light  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  all 
traps,  because  flies  have  a  tendency  to  go 
toward  the  light  and  they  will  usually 
enter  a  trap  by  flying  toward  the  light 
after  having  been  attracted  beneath  the 
trap  by  the  odor  of  the  bait  or  after 
entering  a  room  in  search  of  food.  It  is 
important  to  use  a  bait  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  flies  to  be  caught.  For  house 
flies  a  mixture  of  cheap  cane  molasses 
with  three  times  as  much  water  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  economical  baits. 
Blow  flies  are  more  readily  attracted  by 
animal  matter.  Around  slaughterhouses, 
markets,  and  butcher  shops,  where  blow 


flies  are  troublesome,  such  baits  as  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  form  the  linings 
of  intestines  of  cattle  or  hogs,  are  suit- 
able. 


MANY  COUNTRIES  IMPROVING  STOCK 

In  making  a  study  of  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  domestic  animals  in 
many  of  the  important  livestock  countries 
of  the  world,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry has  found  that  almost  all  of  the 
countries  from  which  reports  have  been 
received  are .  actively  engaged  in  a  vari- 
ety of  efforts  looking  toward  an  improve- 
ment of  their  livestock,  and  also  that  the 
methods  are  more  or  less  similar.  The 
foreign  countries  are  developing  livestock 
of  higher  quality  by  experimental  work, 
demonstrations,  tours,  educational  litera- 
ture, club  work,  and  legislation.  The 
bureau  finds  that  the  United  States  is 
among  the  most  active  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  educational  work.  Several  coun- 
tries hold  livestock  expositions,  have  es- 
tablished breeding  depots,  and  are  sub- 
sidizing the  use  of  improved  breeding 
stock.  It  is  universally  agreed  in  all 
the  countries  that  the  use  of  purebred 
sires  is  the  most  direct  and  economical 
means  of  hastening  improvement  of  all 
livestock. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Jacob  F.  Butterfass,,  senior  lay  inspector. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  May 
31,  en  account  of  age,  at  the  age  of  65.  He 
entered  this  department  in  1S96,  serving  con- 
tinuously in  it  until  the  date  of  retirement,  a 
period  of  m'ore  than  32  years.  * 

John  W.  Byram,  junior  meteorologist. 
Weather  Bureau,  was  retired  on  account  of 
total  disability  on  February  13.  at  the  age  of 
67.  He  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  in  1S7S,  serving  therein  until  1891, 
when  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  this 
department.  He  was  employed  continuously 
until  the  date  of  his  retirement,  a  period  of 
36  years. 

William  R.  Lucas.,  assistant  gardner,  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board,  was  retired  on  ac- 
count of  total  disability  on  March  6,  at  the 
age  of  43.  He  was  appointed  in  1902  in  the 
White  House  Greenhouses,  serving  there  until 
1906,  when  he  transferred  to  this  department. 
He  was  continuously  employed  until  1918, 
when  he  entered  the  military  service.  Upon 
his  separation  from  the  military  service  he 
was  appointed  in  the  War  Department,  where 
he  served  until  1921.  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  reinstated  in  this  department  in  1922, 
serving  continuously  until  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. His  total  service  was  more  than  23 
years. 

Alma  I.  Oviatt,  library  assistant,  Forest 
Sen-ice.  was  retired  on  account  of  total  dis- 
ability on  February  26,  at  the  age  of  4S. 
She  was  appointed  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  1905.  serving  there  until  1911,  when 
she  was  transferred  to  this  department,  being 
continuously  employed  in  Agriculture  until 
the  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
22  years. 

Rudolph  Rosencrans,  forest  ranger,  Forest 
Service,  was  retired  on  account  of  total  dis- 
ability on  November  24,  1927.  at  the  age  of  51. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  Interior  Department 
in  1904.  and  served  there  until  1905,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  this  department,  being 
continuously  employed  in  Agriculture  until 
the  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  23  years. 

Millard  F.  Ryon,  guard.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, was  retired  on  June  7.  on  account  of 
age,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  entered  this 
department  in  1893.  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  the  date  of  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than  34  years. 


A  statistical  and  economic  study  of  the 
poultry  industry  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
concluded  by  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  study  concerned  itself  with 
production  of  eggs,  average  yield,  receipts 
of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
City,  holdings  in  cold  storage,  and  prices. 
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TRUCK  IS  BIG  FACTOR 

IN  FRUIT  TRANSPORT 


Survey  Shows  That  New  York  City  Re- 
ceives 20  to  30  Per  Cent  of 
Its  Supplies  by  Motor 

The  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  for  hauling  farm  produce  di- 
rect from  farms  to  markets  is  shown  in 
a  survey  in  New  York  City  which  brought 
out  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
supply  of  leading  fruits  on  the  New  York 
market  is  hauled  into  the  city  by  motor 
truck. 

,  This  survey  also  showed  that  for  about 
three  months  in  midseason  New  York  gets 
nearly  one-third  its  peach  supply,  one- 
fourth  its  tomatoes,  and  one-fifth  its 
apples,  by  motor  truck,  and  that  some- 
times during  the  busy  season  more  than 
one-half  the  New  Jersey  produce  supply 
moves  in  trucks.  The  survey  was  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  New  York  Food  Marketing  Re- 
search Council  cooperating. 

The  tendency  to  change  from  the  horse- 
drawn  wagon  or  the  railroad  car  to  the 
motor  truck  has  been  going  on  for  a 
dozen  years.  The  New  York  dealers 
wanted  to  know  just  how  much  produce 
was  coming  by  truck  and  about  45  of 
them  agreed  to  give  by  telephone  each 
morning  the  number  of  packages  of  each 
product  received  by  truck,  according  to 
the  State  of  origin. 

The  investigation  was  limited  to  five 
important  lines  of  produce — peaches, 
cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  apples,  and  pep- 
pers. The  reporting  started  July  20, 
when  truck  shipments  were  beginning  to 
move  in  quantity,  and  continued  through 
the  peak  period  to  October  22,  when 
motor-truck  shipments  had  dwindled  to 
small  quantities.  Information  gathered 
in  this  way  does  not  give  the  complete 
total  of  receipts  coming  by  motor  truck 
into  the  New  York  area.  Produce  arrives 
by  this  means  at  the  Newark,  Harlem, 
Gansevoort,  and  Wallabout  markets,  as 
well  as  the  several  farmers'  markets,  but 
it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  New  Jersey 
motor  truck  shipments  distributed  in 
New  York  City  has  been  accounted  for. 

During  the  period  of  investigation  the 
five  products  reported  were  shipped  by 
motor  truck  to  New  York  from  points 
as  distant  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  as  well  as  from  the  near-by 
sections  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.),  and  Connecticut. 
Excepting  cantaloupes  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  the  New  Jer- 
sey motor-truck  receipts  so  far  exceeded 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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STUDY  LIFE  OF  GRAND  CANYON 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  Vernon 
Bailey,  chief  field  naturalist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  to  join  a  party 
of  scientists  who  will  undertake  to  corre- 
late the  present  animal  and  plant  life  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ari- 
zona, with  geological  formations  and 
fossil  remains  of  the  former  life  of  that 
region.  This  investigation  is  being  made 
as  a  basis  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  is  a  part 
of  a  far-reaching  effort  to  obtain  and 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  reli- 
able information  regarding  the  natural 
educational  features  and  attractions  of- 
fered by  the  national  parks.  Organiza- 
tions other  than  the  Biological  Survey 
cooperating  in  this  study  are  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  and  several  others.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  wealth  of  interesting  infor- 
mation will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of 
this  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  leading 
research  and  educational  workers  that 
will  enable  the  people  who  visit  the  parks 
to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
those  natural  features  that  are  being  pre- 
served in  these  great  public  playgrounds 
and  to  get  the  utmost  in  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  them. 


SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 


Experts   of   B.   A.   E.   Giving   Lectures 

and   Demonstrations   on   Livestock 

Marketing   at   State   Meetings 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Vocational  Education,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  livestock,  meats,  and 
wool  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  have  been  giving  lec- 
tures and  making  demonstrations  since 
last  year  before  groups  of  vocational 
agricultural  teachers  at  their  annual 
conferences  in  the  various  States. 

The  division's  men  have  discussed  mar- 
ket classes  and  grades  of  livestock,  mar- 
kets and  methods  of  marketing,  the  in- 
terpretation of  market  reports,  and  the 
interpretation  of  market  demands  as  re- 
lated to  production.  This  service  was 
performed  at  only  one  meeting  last  year, 
when  J.  S.  Campbell,  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  division,  addressed 
about  60  vocational  teachers  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr. ;  but  this  year  Mr.  Campbell  and 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


KNIGHT  SAYS  CHEMIST 
IMPORTANT  FARM  AID 

Helps    Farmers    Solve   Knotty   Problem 

by  Converting  Waste  Products 

to  Commercial  Uses 

Pointing  to  a  practical  method  of  pre- 
serving a  proper  balance  between  agri- 
culture and  other  industry,  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  said  in  addressing  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  at  Evanston,  111.,  on  July  23  that 
the  chemist  is  beginning  to  shoulder  his 
responsibilities  to  agriculture  in  earnest. 

Stating  that  there  is  no  business  which 
labors  under  so  many  handicaps  as  agri- 
culture and  consequently  none  which  re- 
quires more  intelligent  cooperative  effort, 
Doctor  Knight  declared  that  with  100,- 
000,000  tons  of  cornstalks  and  60,000,000 
tons  of  cereal  straw  produced  annually, 
not  to  mention  the  millions  of  tons  of 
corncobs,  cottonseed  hulls,  flax  straw, 
and  other  residues,  it  would  seem  that 
this  country  badly  needs  industries  which 
will  use  such  materials  in  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  have  an  appreciable  effect  over 
wide  areas. 

Reviewing  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  converting  his  waste  and 
surplus  products  into  profitable  and  use- 
ful materials,  Doctor  Knight  asked, 
"  Who  is  better  qualified  than  the  chemist 
to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  con- 
sumer? " 

He  cited  the  citrus  by-product  indus- 
try of  California  as  one  example  of  how 
the  chemist  can  aid  in  the  cooperative 
effort  of  farmers  to  utilize  their  waste 
products.  He  said  that  some  years  ago 
the  orange  and  lemon  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia were  spending  about  $1  a  ton  for 
the  disposal  of  their  culls  and  waste 
citrus  fruits,  and  then  they  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  department 
to  help  them  in  converting  this  waste 
into  profit.  The  bureau  assisted  the 
growers  with  their  problem,  and  to-day 
the  citrus  culls  and  waste,  when  de- 
livered at  the  factory,  are  returning  to 
the  growers  approximately  $12  a  ton. 

The  chemist  can  be  most  helpful  to 
farmers  when  they  are  organized  for  busi- 
ness cooperation,  according  to  Doctor 
Knight,  who  declared  that  in  the  case  of 
the  cooperating  citrus  fruit  growers  of 
California  the  organized  farmers  were 
successful,  where  industry  had  failed,  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  the  waste  citrus 
problem. 

"  We  can  now  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  higher  industrial  utilization  of  our 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Energetic  Educational  Campaign 

Directed  to  Users  of  Combines 


An  energetic  educational  campaign 
carried  on  during  the  six  weeks  ending 
July  21,  through  the  press,  by  radio 
talks,  and  by  talks  at  grain  dealers'  meet- 
ings in  some  of  the  hard-winter  and 
spring  wheat  States,  leaves  many  farmers 
wiser  in  the  matter  of  harvesting  wheat 
with  the  combine  harvester-thresher. 
E.  G.  Boerner,  in  charge  of  grain  investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, who  was  in  the  field  during  this 
period  working  with  Federal  grain  super- 
visors in  the  States  involved,  returned  to 
Washington  enthusiastic  over  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  he  received  from 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  farm  journals, 
and  grain  dealers'  associations  in  get- 
ting information  before  farmers,  and  the 
fine  response  received  from  the  farmers 
themselves.  He  conducted  this  work  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
•  In  the  last  few  years,  during  which 
time  the  combine  harvester-thresher 
has  become  popular  in  the  South- 
western and  North  Central  States, 
the  inspection  records  of  the  grain  divi- 
sion of  the  bureau  have  shown  that  a 
greater  quantity  than  formerly  of  wheat 
out  of  condition  has  been  sent  to  market 
with  resulting  heavy  financial  losses  to 
farmers.  '  Investigations  disclosed  that 
the  damage  and  loss  in  the  grain  were 
directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  were  harvesting  and  handling  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  used 
binders.  The  chief  causes  of  damage 
were:  Harvesting  before  the  wheat  was 
ripe,  cutting  wheat  too  high  in  moisture, 
occurence  of  green  weed  seeds  in 
threshed  wheat,  storing  damp  wheat  in 
bins,  and  storing  wheat  that  contained 
green  weed  seeds.  Better  methods  were 
developed  through  experiments  conducted 
by  Mr.  Boerner  and  R.  H.  Black,  assist- 
ant chief  marketing  specialist,  in  1927 
in  North  Dakota.  These  experiments 
showed  that  with  the  combine  being 
used  wheat  could  be  threshed  and  han- 
dled in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  wheat 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  highest 
grades  and  top  prices. 

With  the  results  of  the  division's  in- 
vestigations before  them  and  the  means 
in  their  hands  of  preventing  injury  and 
loss,  it  is  expected  that  many  farmers 
will  considerably  increase  their  profits 
on  future  crops  of  wheat  threshed  with 
the  combine. 


MEXICO  GIVES  FINE  COOPERATION 

Dr.  A.  C.  Baker,  in  charge  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  plant  insect  investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Entomology,  recently  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  Mexico 
where  he  completed  the  organization  of 
the  work  in  Mexico  for  research  on  the 
Mexican  fruit  worm,  at  a  central  labora- 
tory and  at  field  insectaries.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  is  providing  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  with  two  concrete 
buildings  in  Mexico  City  for  use  as  the 
main  laboratories.  These  buildings,  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  a  veterinary  col- 
lege formerly  there,  h&ve  been  completely 
equipped     for     entomological     research. 


Doctor  Baker  arranged  for  the  conduct 
of  investigations  at  Cuernavaca,  where 
an  insectary  has  been  completed  and 
work  has  been  under  way  for  some  time. 
The  establishment  at  Cuernavaca  is  one 
of  the  field  units  of  the  central  labora- 
tory at  Mexico  City.  The  program  of 
research  as  outlined  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Oficina  para  Defensa 
Agricola  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Mexico,  which  is  responsible  for 
two  other  field  units,  one  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  one  at  Villa  Hermosa.  The  projects 
of  the  Mexican  Government  are  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Adolf  Dampf.  Dr.  C.  I. 
Bliss,  of  the  New  Orleans  field  laboratory 
of  the  bureau,  is  temporarily  directing 
the  part  of  the  work  in  Mexico  which 
belongs  to  the  bureau. 


STOCKYARDS  WORK  CONSOLIDATED 

A  consolidation  of  Federal  livestock 
activities  relating  to  public  stockyards 
and  interstate  transportation  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, effective  July  1.  By  order  of  Dr. 
J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  bureau,  super- 
vision over  livestock  moving  interstate, 
including  the  enforcement  of  the  28-hour 
law,  has  been  transferred  from  the  field 
inspection  division  of  the  bureau  to  the 
packers  and  stockyards  division.  Dr.  O. 
S.  Fladness,  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  livestock  inspection  at  pub- 
lic stockyards  and  elsewhere  and  has 
represented  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  important  missions  to  Mexico 
and  South  American  countries,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  section  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  division  which 
now  administers  the  work  above  men- 
tioned. The  duties  of  this  section  are 
conducted  chiefly  at  public  stockyards 
and  include  inspection  of  livestock  for 
diseases,  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle 
shipped  interstate,  mallein  testing  of 
horses,  immunizing  of  hogs  against  chol- 
era, disinfecting  cars,  and  enforcement 
of  the  28-hour  law  which  requires  that 
livestock  in  transit  have  the  necessary 
feed,  water,  and  rest. 

The  realignment  of  the  work  is  purely 
administrative  and  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  closely  related  activities 
into  one  division.  The  change  does  not 
affect  the  field  offices  or  their  personnel. 
It  is  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
packers  and  stockyards  division,  under 
Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  chief,  now  has  a  con- 
siderably wider  scope,  as  it  deals  not 
only  with  the  packers  and  stockyards 
act,  but  also  with  the  enforcement  of 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  inter- 
state movement  of  livestock  and  related 
inspection  work  at  public  stockyards. 

The  field  inspection  division,  under  Dr. 
G.  W.  Pope,  continues,  as  in  the  past,  to 
supervise  imports  and  exports  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  and  to  conduct 
extensive  field  activities  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases. 


The  American  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural College  Editors  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  Louisiana,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  the  seat  of  the  State  university, 
August  29-September  1.  This  depart- 
ment will  have  representatives  at  the 
meeting,  some  of  whom  will  be  on  the 
program. 


Department  Men  on  Program  of 

Institute  of  Pubiic  Affairs 


A  variety  of  subjects  will  be  presented 
by  men  of  national  reputation  at  the 
second  session  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  August  5-18,  and  matters  of  out- 
standing interest  in  national,  State,  and 
local  governmental  affairs  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  underlying 
them  will  be  discussed  and  studied  in 
round-table  conferences.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  sending  four 
members  of  its  staff  to  the  institute. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion of  land  economics.  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  statistical 
and  historical  research,  and  Prof.  W.  J. 
Spillman,  agricultural  economist,  and 
Jesse  W.  Tapp,  agricultural  economist,  of 
the  division  of  farm  management  and 
costs,  will  participate  in  discussions  of 
topics  in  the  round  table  on  "  The  agri- 
cultural problem,"  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Black,  of  Harvard  University. 
The  four  bureau  representatives  will 
join  in  the  discussion  on  "The  southern 
agricultural  problem  "  ;  Doctor  Stine  and 
Mr.  Tapp,  in  the  discussion  on  "  The  agri- 
cultural surplus  problem  "  ;  Doctor  Gray 
in  the  one  on  "A  land-utilization  pro- 
gram," and  Doctor  Stine  in  that  on 
"  Where  is  agriculture  headed." 

The  program  announces  that  there  will 
be  open-forum  discussions  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  subjects  : 

Resolved,  that  the  present  trends  in 
our  agriculture,  resulting  in  a  smaller 
relative  and  even  absolute  rural  popula- 
tion, should  be  checked. 

Resolved,  that  considerably  larger 
funds  should  be  raised  by  Federal  and 
State  taxation  and  spent  upon  rural  edu- 
cation, rural  highways,  rural  health,  na- 
tional forests,  and  in  other  similar  ways. 

Resolved,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  favor  income  in 
place  of  property  taxes. 


FOREST  RANGE  AREAS  IMPROVED 

The  most  striking  accomplishment 
noted  in  range  management  on  the  Cache 
National  Forest  in  southern  Idaho  is  the 
bringing  back  of  range  areas  by  a  system 
of  deferred  and  rotation  grazing  on  a 
large  scale,  says  Assistant  District  For- 
ester C.  N.  Woods,  of  the  Forest  Service, 
who  recently  visited  the  Cache.  Areas 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  badly  de- 
pleted by  overgrazing  now  show  marked 
improvement  under  this  system,  which 
is  one  of  the  more  important  develop- 
ments of  range  research.  On  one  allot- 
ment for  2,000  head  of  cattle  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  allotment  is 
being  deferred  through  the  help  of  nat- 
ural barriers  and  considerable  herding. 
Last  year  this  particular  area  was  not 
grazed  until  September  and  this  year  it 
will  not  be  grazed  until  August.  Other 
areas  are  getting  similar  treatment.  For 
years  some  of  these  areas  were  grazed 
early,  closely,  and  frequently,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  depletion  of  the  for- 
age. Under  the  present  system  feed  is 
still  furnished  while  the  areas  are  being 
improved. 
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TRUCK  IS  BIG  FACTOR 

IN  FRUIT  TRANSPORT 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


those  from  other  States  that  the  latter 
appeared  insignificant. 

It  was  expected  that  motor-truck  re- 
ceipts from  New  Jersey  would  be  large, 
but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  in  the 
period  reported  the  receipts  of  peaches 
and  apples  by  truck  far  exceeded  rail  re- 
ceipts from  New  Jersey,  amounting  to  75 
per  cent  and  85  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
the  combined  New  Jersey  truck  and  rail 
deliveries.  During  one  week  at  the 
height  of  the  season  truck  receipts  from 
New  Jersey. were  83  per  cent  and  91  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  deliveries  in 
New  York  from  that  State.  During  a 
part  of  the  tomato  season  more  than  half 
of  the  New  Jersey  shipments  arrived  by 
truck,  and  for  the  entire  period  reported 
they  were  45  per  cent  of  the  total  New 
Jersey  tomato  deliveries.  For  New  Jer- 
sey peppers  the  ratio  was  much  smaller. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of 
peppers  was  brought  by  motor  truck. 
Cantaloupes  arrived  by  truck  from  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  but 
railroads  carried  the  bulk  of  this  product 
from  each  of  the  States. 

The  relative  importance  of  truck  re- 
ceipts may  be  estimated  best  by  com- 
parison with  the  total  motor  truck  and 
rail  receipts  from  all  States.  Although 
a  certain  section  may  be  shipping  exclu- 
sively by  truck,  its  total  shipments  to 
market  may  be  so  small  compared  with 
arrivals  by  rail  from  other  points  that 
its  influence  is  not  very  great.  Since  for 
peaches,  apples,  tomatoes,  and  peppers 
New  Jersey  is  practically  the  source  of 
the  entire  motor  truck  receipts  of  New 
York,  a  comparison  of  New  Jersey  with 
the  total  from  all  States  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  motor- 
truck supplies. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  all  peaches  arriv- 
ing at  New  York  during  the  period  re- 
ported came  by  motor  truck.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  tomatoes,  20  per  cent  of 
the  apples,  and  9  per  cent  of  the  peppers 
also  arrived  in  this  way. 

Taking  a  single  week  during  the 
height  of  the  season  the  truck  receipts 
of  peaches  were  58  per  cent  of  all  peach 
receipts,  apples  78  per  cent,  tomatoes  52 
per  cent,  and  peppers  16  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  do  not 
like  this  tendency  of  change  to  motor- 
truck service  because  they  can  not  hold 
the  truck  operator  liable  for  injury  to 
produce  during  the  trip  to  market.  In 
the  case  of  railroad  shipments  the  deal- 
ers can  and  do  bring  many  claims  for 
damage  against  railroad  companies. 
Something  may  have  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide insurance  protection  or  direct  lia- 
bility on  truck  loads.  Such  protection  in 
one  way  or  another  adds  something  to  the 
costs  of  the  trucking  service.  No  other 
drawbacks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
dealer  are  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  perish- 
able produce  from  New  Jersey  comes  to 
market  by  truck  may  be  evidence  that 
the  shipper  favors  the  plan.  It  is  claimed 
that  motor  trucking  to  market  helps  the 
producers  who  are  outside  the  old  mar- 
ket-gardening region,  giving  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  prompt  delivery  wherever 
the  load  is  wanted  and  without  delay,  re- 
handling,  or  extra  charges.     The  driver 


may  be  his  own  salesman— at  least  he 
has  some  responsibility  for  good  care  and 
safe  handling.  The  load  may  be  com- 
posed of  cherries,  peaches,  or  early  pears 
in  open  baskets  and  still  be  delivered 
without  loss  and  perhaps  sold  at  high 
prices  as  belonging  to  the  "  fancy  near- 
by "  class  of  produce. 

Many  dealers  have  their  own  trucks 
which  they  take  to  the  producing  sec- 
tion and  do  their  buying  direct.  This 
plan  suits  the  grower  rather  well  because 
he  sells  for  cash  and  need  have  no  more 
trouble  about  the  matter.  Sometimes 
other  local  dealers  complain  and  the 
country  markets  are  upset  by  this  direct 
buying.  The  truck  must  start  promptly 
with  a  full  load,  and  the  need  of  a  quickly 
gathered  cargo  may  result  in  slightly 
higher  prices  being  paid ;  but  all  that 
somehow  fails  to  worry  the  producer 
who  has  enjoyed  dealing  with  a  buyer 
too  busy  to  dicker  long  about  the  price. 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  trucked 
produce,  there  is  some  discussion  about 
the  effect  on  soft  fruits,  yet  it  is  claimed 
that  strawberries  trucked  to  market  hold 
their  condition  better  and  longer  than 
those  shipped  in  iced  cars,  although  the 
iced  berries  will  look  better  for  the  first 
four  or  five  hours.  The  jarring  of  the 
fruit  on  the  truck  causes  the  berries  to 
settle  in  the  boxes  which,  of  course,  is  a 
disadvantage.  So  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement whether  the  fruit  after  a  long 
trip  really  arrives  in  better  condition 
than  by  express.  The  truck  rate  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  express  rate, 
but  that  is  sometimes  offset  by  cost  of 
handling  from  the  cars. 

The  men  gathering  information  about 
trucking  produce  to  New  York  seem  to 
be  impressed  with  the  motor-wagon  ac- 
tivity in  fruit  at  the  peak  of  the  rush 
season  when  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
New  Jersey  apples  and  peaches  were 
coming  by  truck.  Further  changes  and 
developments  are  suggested  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  reporters  that  the  produce 
trucking  movement  will  be  still  greater 
within   a  few  years. 


SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


COTTON-REPORT  DATES  ANNOUNCED 

The  following  dates  for  the  release  of 
reports  on  the  grade,  staple,  and  tender- 
ability  of  cotton  ginned  during  the  sea- 
son 1928-29  are  announced  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics : 

Friday,  September  28,  1928,  1  p.  m. — Cot- 
ton ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
September  1,  1928. 

Friday,  October  26,  1928,  1  p.  m.— Cotton 
Sinned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  October 
1,  1928. 

Friday,  November  30,  1928,  1  p.  m. — Cotton 
ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November 
1,   1928. 

Friday,  January  4,  1929,  1  p.  m. — Cotton 
sinned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  December 
1,   1928. 

Friday,  February  15,  1929,  1  p.  m. — Cotton 
ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  January 
16,   1929. 

Friday,  April  19,  1929,  1  p.  m. — Cotton 
sinned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  March 
1,  1929. 

The  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton 
carried  over  in  the  United  States  on  July 
31,  1928,  will  be  reported  on  a  date  to  be 
announced  later.  Reports  of  details  for 
individual  States  separately  will  be 
issued  as  they  can  be  prepared  during 
the  period  immediately  following  issue 
of  the  general  report  for  the  belt  as  a 
whole. 


A.  B.  Smeby,  in  charge  of  the  South 
St.  Paul  office,  have  already  attended 
two  meetings,  and  they  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  division  will  handle  a  num- 
ber of  these  assignments  throughout  the 
States  this  summer.  Mr.  Campbell  lec- 
tured before  a  group  of  between  150 
and  200  teachers  and  members  of  the 
faculty  at  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Smeby  before  about  100  teachers 
at  Grand  View  Resort  near  Tower,  Minn., 
in  June. 

The  following  experts  of  the  division 
have  taken  part  or  will  take  part  in 
meetings  as  follows :  In  the  latter  part 
of  July — Mr.  Campbell  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  Wooster,  Ohio;  and  C.  A.  Burmeis- 
ter,  associate  marketing  specialist  of  the 
Washington  office,  at  Hartsville,  S.  C. 
In  August — James  K.  Wallace,  associate 
marketing  specialist  of  the  Washington 
office,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  the 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  near  Las  Cruces ;  and 
C.  B.  Gibbons,  assistant  chief  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Washington  office,  at 
Keyser,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Wallace  will  also 
present  the  division's  work  at  a  meeting 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  a  date  yet 
to  be  decided.  A  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Salem,  Oreg.,  early  in  August,  for 
which  a  representative  has  not  yet  been 
selected. 

The  division  believes  that  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  by  this  method  will 
have  the  result  of  educating  prospective 
livestock  producers  in  the  work  the 
bureau  is  doing  and  thus  help  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  future  to  make  their  opera- 
tions more  profitable. 

C.  H.  Lane,  chief  of  the  agricultural 
education  service  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  recently  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  service  the 
division  is  rendering  in  this  connection 
and  credits  the  numerous  requests  for 
this  work  that  have  been  received  from 
State  supervisors  of  the  board  to  the 
fact  that  the  supervisors  are  anxious  to 
bring  their  teachers  up  to  the  last  minute 
on  matters  pertaining  to  marketing. 


TWILIGHT  TABLE  USEFUL  TO  PILOTS 

Airplane  pilots  have  found  useful  a 
Weather  Bureau  table  being  posted  at 
the  Boston  Airport,  showing  for  every 
tenth  day,  such  as  June  1,  11,  21,  etc., 
the  time  of  ending  of  civil  twilight  at 
Boston  and  at  each  of  the  landing  fields 
to  which  flights  are  regularly  made,  and 
the  latest  time  of  safe  clearance  from 
Boston  for  daylight  landing  at  such 
fields.  The  time  of  safe  clearance  is 
based  on  a  ground  speed  of  100  miles  an 
hour  with   practically  no   wind. 


The  intensive  production  of  cucumbers 
under  sash  in  the  Norfolk  section  of  Vir- 
ginia and  in  other  localities  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  fairly  profitable,  es- 
pecially to  growers  who  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  business.  Overhead-sprinkler 
systems  or  subirrigation  is  used  in  some 
places  and  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
providing  of  all  facilities  necessary  for 
making  a  high-grade  crop. 
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L.  R.  ENDER -___EDITOP» 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  COOPERATE 

The  Associated  Press  and  International 
News  Service  offices  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
have  agreed  to  use  the  livestock  market 
news  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  issued  from  the  Sioux 
City  office  of  the  livestock,  meats,  and 
wool  division,  through  an  arrangement 
made  by  E.  W.  Baker,  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  who  recently  opened 
the  Sioux  City  office.  Mr.  Baker  also 
tentatively  arranged  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Des  Moines  to  supply  weekly 
reviews  of  the  Sioux  City  market,  of 
about  one-half  column  in  length,  to  be 
transmitted  over  its  State  wires  to  32 
offices,  thus  covering  practically  the  en- 
tire State  of  Iowa.  The  dissemination 
of  reports  by  the  press  will  make  it 
unnecessary  to  issue  mimeograph  reports 
from  the  new  office. 


MADSEN  HEADS  BEAR  RIVER  REFUGE 

David  H.  Madsen.  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  of  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  mi- 
gratory-bird refuge  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Bear  River  Bay.  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  under  the  Bear  River  migra- 
tory bird  refuge  bill  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  He  is  president  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners and  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  conservation  of  wild  life. 
Fully  familiar  with  wild-fowl  conditions 
in  his  State,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  the  refiooding  of 
the  Bear  River  marshes  and  the  creation 
of  a  refuge  there  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  annual  mortality  of  birds  in  the 
region.  The  construction  work  necessary 
for  the  refiooding  of  Bear  River  marshes 
will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  L.  M. 
Winsor,  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Itoads,  stationed  at  Logan,  Utah.  He  has 
been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  on 
irrigation  projects  in  the  West.  In  the 
summer  of  1927  he  made  a  careful  study 
for  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
conditions  at  Bear  River  Bay.    The  second 


deficiency  bill  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress  carried  an  item  of  $200,000 
for  the  construction  of  such  dikes,  spill- 
ways, buildings,  and  improvements  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  refuge  for  migratory  wild  fowl  in 
this  region  and  to  acquire  the  land  and 
water  rights  needed  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  part  of  the  8350.000  appropriation 
authorized  in  the  Bear  River  migratory 
bird  refuge  act.  Plans  for  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  for  engineering  operations  are  being 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  which  will  administer  the  refuge 
when  it  is  established.  The  Bear  River 
marshes,  on  Bear  River  Bay,  comprise 
the  greatest  wild-fowl  area  of  the  kind 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  form 
the  gathering  place  for  millions  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese  during  their  north  and 
south  migrations.  The  new  law  seeks  to 
improve  conditions  at  Bear  River  Bay  so 
as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  enor- 
mous losses  of  migratory  wild  fowl,  es- 
pecially ducks,  that  have  resulted  from 
the  concentrated  alkaline  waters  there. 
The  building  of  dikes  and  other  improve- 
ments to  store  fresh  water  now  flowing 
into  Salt  Lake,  in  order  to  reflood  the 
Bear  River  marshes,  will  not  only  elimi- 
nate the  death  areas  but  will  afford  a 
feeding  and  breeding  ground  for  great 
numbers  of  the  birds.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  death  trap,  the  area  is 
expected  to  become  a  supply  point  for 
the  surrounding  States,  producing  vastly 
increased  numbers  of  wild  fowl. 


MARBUT  INJURED  IN  ACCIDENT 

Word  was  received  in  the  department 
in  Washington  on  July  21  that  Dr.  C.  F. 
Marbut,  chief  of  the  division  of  soil  sur- 
vey of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  was  severely  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Redfield.  S.  Dak., 
on  July  22.  Doctor  Marbut  was  on  a 
general  inspection  trip,  accompanied  by 
T.  D.  Rice,  an  inspector  of  the  soil  sur- 
vey, who  was  driving  the  car  at  the 
time.  No  details  of  the  accident  had 
been  received  when  this  issue  of  The 
Official  Record  went  to  press,  but  from 
such  information  as  was  available  it 
was  believed  that  Doctor  Marbut's  in- 
juries, consisting  of  a  broken  rib  and 
slight  lung  puncture,  while  severe,  were 
not  serious.  Doctor  Marbut  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  in  Redfield  after  the  acci- 
dent. 


OPINION  ON  COTTON  RENDERED 

Millimeter  descriptions  as  now  used  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cot- 
ton, if  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton 
referred  to  by  millimeter  description  is 
"  of  or  within "  the  range  of  lengths 
included  in  the  official  cotton  standards 
of  the  United  States,  are  prima  facie  a 
violation  of  the  cotton  standards  act.  in 
the  opinion  of  R.  W.  Williams,  solicitor 
of  the  department.  The  opinion  was 
rendered  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
American  Cotton  Shippers'  Association 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  cotton  standards  act  which  would 
apply  to  the  present-day  use  of  milli- 
meter descriptions  in  purchases  and  sales 
of  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Order  of  the  Secretary 

Modification  of  Nursery  Stock,  Plant,  and  Seed 
Quarantine  Regulations. — Amendment  No.  1  of 
Revised  Rules  and  Regulations  Supplemental 
to  Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  37. 

Under  authority  conferred  by  the  plant 
quarantine  act  of  August  20.  1912  (37  Stat. 
315,i.  as  amended  bv  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  4.  1917  (39  Stat.  1134.  1165), 
it  is  ordered  that  regulation  No.  3  of  the  re- 
vised rules  and  regulations  supplemental  to 
notice  of  quarantine  No.  37  governing  the 
importation  of  nursery  stock,  plants,  and  seeds 
into  the  United  States,  which  became  effective 
April  1,  1927,  he.  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Regulation  3.  Nursery  stock  and  other 
plants  and  seeds  for  which  permit  is  required. 

The  following  nursery  stock  and  other 
plants  and  seeds,  not  including,  however,  those 
named  in  Appendix  A.  which  are  governed  by 
special  quarantines  and  other  restrictive  or- 
ders now  in  force,  nor  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  made  the  subject  of  special  quarantines, 
may  be  imported  from  countries  which  main- 
tain inspection  (see  Appendix  B),  under  per- 
mit upon   compliance   with   these  regulations: 

(1)  Bulbs  of  the  following  genera:  Lillum 
(lily  i.  Convallaria  (lily  of  the  valley).  Hya- 
cinthus  (hyacinth).  Tulipa  (tulip),  and  Cro- 
cus :  and.  until  further  notice,  Chionodoxa 
(glory-of-the-snow).  Galanthus  ( snowdrop  1. 
Scilla  (squill).  FritiUaria  impcrialis  (crown 
imperial),  FritiUaria  meleagris  (guinea-hen- 
flower).  Muscari  (grape  hyacinth),  Ixia,  and 
Eranthis   (winter  aconite). 

(2)  Stocks,  cuttings,  scions,  and  buds  of 
fruits  for  propagation ;  except  tbat  stocks  of 
apple,  pear,  quince,  and  Mazzard  cherry  may 
not  be  imported  under  permit  or  otherwise 
after  June  30.  1930. 

(3)  Rose  stocks  for  propagation,  including 
Manetti,  Multiflora,  Brier  Rose,  and  Rosa 
Rugosa. 

(4)  Nuts,  including  palm  seeds  for  propa- 
gation. 

(5)  Seeds  of  fruit,  forest,  ornamental,  and 
shade  trees,  seeds  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  seeds  of  hardy  peren- 
nial plants  :  except  that  mango  seeds  may  not 
be  imported  under  permit  or  otherwise. 

Importations  of  nursery  stock  and  other 
plants  and  seeds  specified  in  this  regulation, 
from  countries  not  maintaining  inspection, 
may  be  made  under  permit  upon  compliance 
with  these  regulations  in  limited  quantities 
for  experimental  purposes  only,  but  this 
limitation   shall  not  apply  to   tree   seeds. 

This  amendment  shall 'be  effective  on  and 
after  August  1.  1928.  Done  at  the  citv  of 
Washington  this  24th  day  of  July,   1928." 


Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  of  the  Fiscal  Regulations 

Memorandum  No.  583 — July  16.  1928. — 
Paragraph  2,  of  the  Fiscal  Regulations  of  the 
Department  (last  amendment  by  Memorandum 
No.  554,  of  July  1,  1926),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

2.  General  Bureau  Aufhorizatio-n. — Chiefs 
of  bureaus  are  authorized,  within  the  terms 
of  the  appropriations  for  their  bureaus,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  decisions  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  fiscal  and 
other  regulations,  (a)  to  direct  necessary 
travel  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  in  the  parts  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  by  their 
employees  generally,  and  travel  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  by  their  employees  there  stationed, 
allowing  subsistence  on  either  the  actual 
expense  or  per  diem  basis;  (6)  to  issue  pur- 
chase orders  for  supplies  and  for  job  work ; 
(c)  to  incur  such  other  expenses  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  their  bureaus :  and  (<?)  to  delegate  any 
part  of  this  authority  to  their  subordinates. 
The  following  new  paragraph  is  added  to 
the  regulations : 

2.  1.  Publication  of  advertisements. — 
Authority  to  direct  the  publication  of  ad- 
vertisements and  notices  in  newspapers  or 
trade  journals  either  by  direct  order  to 
the    publisher    on    the    General    Accounting 
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Office   form   or   by   a   department    form    let- 
ter to  a  subordinate  officer,  authorizing  the 
issuance    by    him    of    such    direct    order    to 
the  publishers  of  newspapers  or  trade  jour- 
nals   specified    in    such    letter,    is    delegated 
to  chiefs  of  bureaus,  district  foresters,  for- 
est   supervisors,    district    engineers    of    the 
Bureau    of   Public   Roads,    and   directors   of 
the  insular  and  Alaska  experiment  stations. 
The  amendment  is  made  necessary  by  Gen- 
eral   Regulation    No.    66    of    the    Comptroller 
General    and    Supplement    1    thereof,    and    by 
decision    of    the    Comptroller    General    to    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  A-18608,  of  June  14, 
1928,    holding    that    while    the    authority    to 
advertise  may  be  delegated  by  the   Secretary, 
redelegation   is   not  permissible.     The   depart- 
ment form  referred  to  in  the  new  paragraph, 
together  with  other  new  procedure  in  adver- 
tising, will  be  dealt  with  in  a  circular  of  the 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 


Publication   of   Advertisements 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  101 — July.  16,  1928. — 
Decision  A-18608  of  the  Comptroller  General 
(copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  department,  Washington,  upon  re- 
quest) is  an  interpretation  of  General  Regula- 
tions No.  66  of  the  Comptroller  General  as  af- 
fecting the  prior  procedure  of  the  depart- 
ment in  procuring  the  publication  of  advertise- 
ments. It  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
Supplement  1  of  General  Regulations  No.  66 
and  with  secretary's  memorandum  No.  583, 
in  which  authority  to  advertise  is  delegated  to 
specified  classes  of  officers  in  the  department. 

Under  this  delegation  the  officers  named — 
that  is,  chiefs  of  bureau,  district  foresters, 
etc.- — may  sign  General  Accounting  Office  Form 
No.  1053,  "Advertising  order,"  without  other 
authorization ;  that  is,  without  the  prior  desig- 
nation of  the  publication  by  the  Secretary. 
Where  the  advertising  order  is  so  signed  by 
the  delegate  of  authority  the  printed  matter 
in  the  frame  at  the  upper  right  of  the  order, 
"  Letter  of  Authority  to  Advertise,  etc.," 
should  be  canceled  and  the  notation  "  Para- 
graph 2.1,  Fiscal  Regulations,  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  written  or  stamped  in  its  place. 
No  number  need  be  cited. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  advertisements  required  by  the 
department  can  be  handled  through  adver- 
tising orders  issued  by  an  officer  belonging  to 
one  of  the  classes  to  which  authority  is  dele- 
gated in  the  new  regulation.  For  exceptional 
needs,  however — and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  these  to  the  minimum — a 
department  form,  "Authority  for  publication 
of  advertisement "  copy  attached,  has  been 
provided,  by  which  any  of  the  officers  to 
whom  authority  is  delegated  by  the  regulation 
may  authorize  a  subordinate  to  sign  Forms 
1053,  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  the  speci- 
fied papers.  The  employee  so  authorized  can 
not  go  beyond  the  list  except  in  emergencies, 
and  the  authorization  does  not  run  beyond  the 
fiscal  year.  The  form  will  be  stocked  in  the 
central  stores.  Where  it  is  used  the  original 
should  be  filed  with  the  first  voucher  for  ad- 
vertising thereunder — see  paragraph  3,  Gen- 
eral Regulations  No.  66.  The  numbering 
should  be  by  bureaus,  and  the  numbers  should 
be  preceded  by  the  contract  symbols  pre- 
scribed in  General  Regulations  No.  51, 
appendix,  page  1070,  5  Comp.  Gen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  but  may 
be  repeated  to  avoid  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, that  the  department  form  "Authority  for 
publication  of  advertisement "  need  not  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  to  chiefs  of  bureau 
or  by  chiefs  of  bureau  to  any  of  the  classes 
of  officers  specified  in  paragraph  2.1.  The 
officer  so  specified  may  sign  Standard  Forms 
1053  by  virtue  of  the  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  regulation. 

Since  experience  has  shown  the  conven- 
iences of  filing  in  each  bureau  the  sworn 
advertising  rates  of  the  particular  groups  of 
publications  with  which  it  regularly  deals, 
this  plan  will  be  followed  in  general,  in  pref- 
erence to  an  exclusive  central  file.  Where 
sworn  statements  are  received  in  the  depart- 
ment without  indication  that  they  are  pros- 
pectively to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  any  particular  bureau,  they  will  be 
placed  in  a  special  file  in  the  Secretary's  file 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE  (DRY-LAND  FARM- 
ING);  TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE   (IRRIGATION).— 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  September  4.  The  examinations 
are  to  fill  vacancies  in  senior  and  high 
schools  in  the  Indian  Field  Service,  and  va- 
cancies occurring  in  positions  requiring  simi- 
lar qualifications.  The  entrance  salaries 
range  from  $2,000  to  $2,300  a  year.  A  de- 
duction of  $180  a  year  will  be  made  from  the 
salary  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light.  The 
duties  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  senior 
high  school,  are  to  teach  all  the  work  of  the 
senior  vocational  courses  in  agriculture,  com- 
prising horticulture,  stock  judging,  farm 
crops,  soils,  management,  types  and  breeds 
of  farm  animals,  etc.  ;  to  supervise  the  farm 
activities  of  the  school  and  to  keep  the  crop, 
stock,  and  other  farm  records.  The  teacher 
of  agriculture,  junior  high  school,  will  be  re- 
quired to  teach  outlined  work  of  the  junior 
vocational  course  in  agriculture  in  Indian 
schools,  comprising  general  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  crop  production,  farm  machinery, 
dairying,  gardening,  etc. ;  to  supervise  the 
farm  activities  of  the  school,  and  to  keep  the 
crop,  stock,  and  other  farm  records.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
in  agriculture  (dry-land  farming  or  irriga- 
tion), and  a  thesis  handed  to  the  examiner 
on  the  day  of  the  examination. 

JUNIOR  BOTANIST. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,   D.   C,  not  later   than   September 

4.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Division  of  Plants,  National  Museum,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications.  The  entrance  salary 
for  this  position  is  $2,000  a  year.  Higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
The  duties  are  to  perform,  under  immediate 
supervision,  or  assist  in  performing  the  label- 
ing and  identifying  of  plant  specimens ;  sort- 
ing and  arranging  mounted  specimens  and  in- 
corporating them  into  the  general  herbarium. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  general  botany, 
language  (translations  into  English  from  Latin 
and  from  either  French  or  German),  and  a 
thesis  to  be  submitted  to  the  examiner  on  the 
day  of  the  examination. 

ASSISTANT  CURATOR. — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,   D.   C,  not  later  than  September 

5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  National  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  and  vacancies  occur- 
ing  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  entrance  salary  for  this  position 
is  $2,600  a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions 
are  filled  through  promotion.  The  duties 
are  to  perform  under  general  supervision  and 
assist  in  performing  taxonomic  work  on  plant 
specimens  including  the  identification  of  new 
material,  the  critical  revision  of  smaller  plant 
groups,  and  the  description  of  new  species ; 
rearranging  specimens  in  the  National  Her- 
barium and  incorporating  new  material  there- 
in. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience,  and  a  thesis  filed  with  the  appli- 
cation. 

JUNIOR  CHEMIST. — Applications  for  junior 
chemist  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  September  4.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Federal  classified  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  field.  The  en- 
trance salary  for  this  position  is  $2,000. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  The  duties  are  in  connection 
with  different  phases  of  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  and  industrial  technology.  The 
facilities  of  the  different  bureaus  make  them 
in  many  respects  the  best  equipped  labora- 
tories in  the  world,  and  close  contact  with  the 
industries  make  the  experience  thus  obtained 
ideal  preparation  and  training  for  industrial 
research.  Chemists  who  desire  to  continue 
college  work  are  offered  good  opportunities  to 
do  so,  not  only  in  the  universities  in  Wash- 
ington, which  arrange  their  class  hours  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons  in  the  Government 
service  by  giving  courses  in  most  subjects  in 
late  afternoon  or  evening,  but,  in  addition, 
the  departments  themselves,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  offer  courses  in  advanced  work  which 
are  given  suitable  credit  by  recognized  col- 
leges. Competitors  will  be  rated  on  general 
chemistry  and  elementary  physics  and  an 
optional  subject.  The  optional  subjects  are  : 
Advanced  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  physical 
chemistry. 

DIETITIAN;  STUDENT  DIETITIAN.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
December  29.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  hospitals  of  the  United  States  Pub- 


lic Health  Service  and  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau  throughout  the  eountry.  The  duties 
are  to  requisition  and  inspect  all  food  sup- 
plies for  both  patients  and  hospital  per- 
sonnel ;  to  plan  menus,  both  normal  and 
special ;  to  supervise  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  all  dietaries ;  and  to  perform  re- 
lated duties  as  assigned.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education, 
training,    and   experience. 

JUNIOR  ENTOMOLOGIST. — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 4.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  optional  subjects 
are :  Insect  habits  and  development,  insecti- 
cides and  physiology,  plant  quarantine  inspec- 
tion, and  cultural  control.  The  entrance  sal- 
ary is  $2,000  a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions 
are  filled  through  promotion.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  on  the 
optional  subject  selected  and  a  thesis  sub- 
mitted to  the  examiner  on  the  day  of  the 
examination. 

SENIOR  HORTICULTURIST.— Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere.  The  en- 
trance salary  range  is  from  $4,600  to  $5,200 
a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to  plan 
and  conduct  independently  or  in  consultation 
with  the  head  of  office  major  lines  of  in- 
vestigation on  the  production,  standardiza- 
tion, improvement,  and  regional  adaptation  of 
vegetables;  this  will  include  technical  research 
of  high  character  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties ;  also  to  form  coop- 
erative relationships  with  investigators  and 
commercial  growers  and  seedsmen.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  experience,  fitness,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  filed  with  the  application. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 

NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Dr.  A  J.  Stamm,  colloid  chemist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  of 
the  Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis.,  left  the 
laboratory  July  15  on  a  leave  of  absence  to 
avail  himself  of  an  International  Education 
Board  Fellowship  which  will  take  him  to 
Upsala,  Sweden,  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  The  Svedburg  at  the  University  of 
Upsala.  Professor  Svedburg  is  an  interna- 
tionally known  expert  on  colloids  and  a  one- 
time guest  professor  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Doctor  Stamm  studied  with  Pro- 
fessor Svedburg  at  the  time  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  faculty. 
Doctor  Stamm's  researches  at  Upsala  will  be 
in  a  field  not  far  removed  from  his  studies 
of  wood  as  a  colloid  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  With  the  aid  of  the  ultracentri- 
fuge,  a  piece  of  equipment  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor Svedburg,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  Doctor  Stamm  will  determine 
some  of  the  physical  differences  between  cotton 
cellulose  and  the  cellulose  of  wood. 


CHEMISTRY  AND    SOILS 

Sydney  Frissell,  recently  research  associate 
in  the  institute  for  research  in  social  science 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
appointed  editor  in  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  beginning  his  work  in  the 
bureau  July  13.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  done  postgraduate  work  in  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  received  research  training  in  the 
social  sciences  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. As  director  of  publicity  for  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  he  organ- 
ized and  maintained  a  publicity  bureau  which 
had  relations  with  the  newspaper  press  of  those 
three  States  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  he 
also  edited  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Grower,  at 
one  time  the  largest  cooperative  journal  of  the 
Southeast,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
95,000  copies  monthly.  He  has  contributed  on 
agriculture  and  other  subjects  to  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  the  Survey  Magazine,  the 
Outlook  Magazine,  the  agricultural  trade  press, 
and  other  publications. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE   VALUE    OF   INERT    GAS   AS   A   PREVENTIVE    OF 
DUST     EXPLOSIONS     IN     GRINDING     EQUIPMENT. 
(Technical  Bulletin  74-T. )      By  Hylton  R.  Brown, 
associate  engineer,  chemical  and  technologi- 
cal research,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
P.  24,  figs.  6.     June,  1928. 
The  records  for  a  20-year  period  show  that 
in  feed  grinding  plants  alone  the  30  principal 
explosions  caused  the  loss  of  60  lives,  injury  to 
118  persons,  and  property  damage  amounting 
to  approximately  So. 000. 000.     A  large  number 
of  explosions  originate  in  grinding  equipment, 
and  the  bulletin  describes  effective  methods  for 
the    utilization    of   flue   gases    from    industrial 
power  plants.     As  the  result  of  special  experi- 
mental work  and  the  observations  made  during 
actual  operation  of  inert-gas  systems  in  indus- 
trial plants,  the  value  of  inert  gas  as  a  means 
of    preventing    dust    explosions    has    been    so 
well   demonstrated   that   the   use   of   such    gas 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  wherever 
a  dust  explosion  hazard  exists  in  grain-grind- 
ing equipment.     The  bulletin  is  of  interest  to 
practically  all  industries  where  explosive  dusts 
are    produced    in    grinding   operations,    and    to 
insurance    organizations,    safety    commissions, 
and   agencies  interested  in   explosion   and  fire 
prevention. 

INSECTS  ATTACKING  THE  PEACH  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AND  HOY/  TO  CONTROL  THEM.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1557-F.)  By  Oliver  I.  Snapp.  associate  en- 
tomologist. *  division  of  deciduous  fruit  in- 
sects. Bureau  of  Entomology.  P.  42,  figs. 
26.     May  1928. 

The  plum  curculio,  San  Jose  scale,  and 
peach  borer  are  responsible  for  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  damage  caused  by  insects  in 
peach  orchards  in  the  South.  Other  insects 
of  less  importance  that  sometimes  attack  the 
peach  in  the  Southern  States  are  the  oriental 
peach  moth,,  shot-hole  borer  or  fruit-tree  bark 
beetle,  lesser  peach  borer,  grasshoppers,  peach- 
twig  borer,  corn-ear  worm,  terrapin  scale. 
West  Indian  peach  scale,  squash  bugs,  south- 
ern green  plant  bugs,  spotted  cucumber  beetle, 
blister  beetles,  tarnished  plant  bug,  green 
June  beetle,  and  rusty-brown  plum  aphid. 
This  bulletin  gives  a  brief  description  and  life 
history  of  each  of  these  insects,  and  enu- 
merates measures  for  their  control.  Spraying 
and  dusting  outfits  and  insecticides  are  also 
discussed.  The  following  insects  are  listed 
as  beneficial  to  the  southern  peach  grower : 
Ladybird  beetles,  syrphus  flies,  lace-wing  flies, 
tachina  flies,  ground  beetles,  and  some  of  the 
assassin  bugs  and  praying  mantids.  The  bul- 
letin should  be  of  special  interest  to  peach 
growers,  farmers  who  have  home  orchards. 
county  agents  and  extension  workers,  agri- 
cultural teachers-,  and  those  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  southern  peach 
industry. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  SAUERKRAUT. 
(Circular  35-C.)  By  Edwin  LeFevre.  assist- 
ant bacteriologist,  food  research  division, 
chemical  and  technological  research.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  P.  31,  figs.  12. 
June  1928. 

This  circular,  semitechnical.  is  of  interest 
to  farmers  who  produce  cabbage  commercially, 
and  especially  to  manufacturers  converting 
that  product  into  sauerkraut.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  to  furnish  information  for 
promoting  cooperation  between  agriculture  and 
other  industry  for  the  profitable  conversion  of 
farm  products  to  industrial  uses,  thereby  aid- 
ing the  farmer  to  solve  his  problem  of  over- 
production. The  dietetic  value  of  sauerkraut 
and  the  bacteriology  and  technic  of  its  manu- 
facture are  fully  discussed.  Approximately  a 
seventh  of  America's  commercial  cabbage  crop 
of  1927  was  manufactured  into  sauerkraut 
which   the  manufacturers  sold  for  $3,500,000. 

A    CALENDAR    OF    LIVESTOCK    PARASITES.      (Miscel- 
laneous Publication  25-M.)     By  Maurice  C.  Hall, 
chief,  zoological  division.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.     P.   14.   figs.   21.     June  1928. 
This    publication,    popular    in    form,    is    in- 
tended    primarily     for     livestock     owners     in- 
cluding persons  who  keep  pet  animals.     It  is 
issued   in    the    hope   of   helping    to    check    Hie 
spread  of  livestock  parasites   which   have   be- 
come a  serious  menace  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,    especially    when     large    numbers    of 
animals  are  kept  on  a  limited  area.     It  gives 
brief  direction,  by  months,  for  combating  para- 
sites   at    the    time   when    preventive    measures 
are  most  effective.     A  summary  of  year-round 
precautions   and   also    references    to*  other   lit 


erature     make     the     publication     a     practical 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  parasite  control. 

CUCUMBER  GROWING.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1563-F.) 
By  W.  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist,  office  of 
horticulture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  P. 
22,  figs.  15.     June  1928. 

Deals  entirely  with  the  field  and  coldframe 
production  of  cucumbers  for  table  or  slicing 
purposes.  The  description  of  the  intensive 
methods  followed  by  the  sash  growers  of  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  district  is  of  interest  to  those 
who  grow  cucumbers  for  the  market  by  other 
methods.  This  bulletin  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  soil  preparation,  fertilizers,  seed,. 
varieties  adapted  to  different  purposes,  insect 
enemies,  diseases  and  how  to  prevent  them, 
irrigation,  and  handling  and  marketing.  It  is 
intended  as  a  practical  guide  for  growers  of 
high-class  table  cucumbers. 

MARKETING  AMERICAN  COTTON  ON  THE  CONTINENT 
OF  EUROPE.  (Technical  Bulletin  78-T.)  By  Alouzo 
B.  Cox,  formerly  agricultural  economist,  di- 
vision of  cotton  marketing,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  P.  96,  figs.  11.  June. 
1928. 

Discusses  the  general  aspects  of  cotton  mark- 
eting on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
marketing  of  American  cotton  in  northern 
Europe  and  southern  Europe,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  conditions  in  and  methods  used  at  the 
large  cotton  markets  in  the  several  regions. 
Credit  is  given  by  the  author  to  W.  I.  "Holt, 
assistant  chief  marketing  specialist,  who  repre- 
sents the  bureau  in  the  cotton  markets  of 
Europe,  and  Miss  Florena  Cleaves,  senior  clerk, 
for  assistance. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  mav 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availabilitv 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  for  library  purposes  only,  a 
complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  bv 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  publications  received  since 
the  compilation  of  the  list  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Official  Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them. 
For  convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the 
postal  address  points  where  they  are  located  in 
the  States  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Reclamation  of  the  Fresno  tvpe  of  black-alkali 
soil.  W.  P.  Kelley  and  E.  E.  Thomas.  (Cal- 
ifornia Sta.  Bui.  455,  37  p.,  25  figs.  June 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Report  of  Tobacco  Station  at  Windsor,  1927 
P.  J.  Anderson,  X.  T.  Nelson,  and  T.  R. 
Swanback.  (Connecticut  State  Sta.,  To- 
bacco Substa.  Bui.  10,  p.  13T-S2T,  3  figs. 
Mar..  1928.)      New  Haven. 

Marketing  Calhoun  Countv  apples.  J.  W. 
Lloyd  and  H.  M.  Newell.  *  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
312,  p.  561-612,  26  figs.  June,  1928.)  Ur- 
bana. 

Grading  tomatoes  for  quality.  F.  C.  Gavlord 
and  H.  M.  Cleaver.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.*  317, 
24  p..  10  figs.     Nov..  1927.)     La  Fayette. 

Death  and  crippled  losses  in  shipping  hogs  to 
market.  J.  R.  Wiley.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui. 
318,  32  p..  29  figs.     Nov.,  1927.)     La  Fayette. 

Prices  of  farm  products  in  Indiana.  E.  C. 
Young  and  O.  A.  Day.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui. 
320.  24  p..  7  figs.      Jan.,  192S.)      La  Fayette. 

The  codling  moth  in  Indiana.  B.  A.  Porter  and 
L.  F.  Steiner.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  151,  28  p., 
18  figs.     Mar..  1928.)     La  Fayette. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  a  milking  ma- 
chine. C.  A.  Matthews.  J.  M.  Shaw,  and  E. 
Weaver.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  248,  p.  201-223, 
8  figs.     May,  1928.)     Ames. 

The  L-block.  a  type  of  concrete  block  adapted 
to  the  economical  construction  of  farm 
buildings.  J.  B.  Davidson  and  H.  Giese. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  249,  p.  225-247,  26  figs. 
May,  1928.)     Ames. 


Sweet  corn  seed  studies.  A.  T.  Erwin  and 
E.  S.  Haber.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  250,  p. 
249-279,  5  figs.     June,  1928.)      Ames. 

A  study  of  Scleros-pora  graminicol-a  (Sacc.) 
Sehroet.  on  Setaria  viridis  (L. )  Beauv.  and 
Zea  mays  L.  I.  E.  Melhus,  F.  H.  Van 
Haltern,  and  D.  E.  Bliss.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res. 
Bull.  Ill,  p.  293-340,  8  figs.  July,  1928.) 
Ames. 

Infection  studies  with  watermelon  wilt  caused 
bv  Fusarium  niveum  EFS.  D.  R.  Porter. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  112,  p.  345-368,  9  figs. 
May,  1928.)      Ames. 

Physiological  studies  on  the  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  of  the  genus  Rhizobium.  R.  H. 
Walker.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  113,  p. 
369-406,  7  figs.     May,  1928.)     Ames. 

Milk  goats.  C.  A.  Matthews  and  B.  Weaver. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  Ill,  15  p.,  5  figs.  Apr., 
1928.)      Ames.       ' 

Cockroach  destruction  in  buildings.  B.  B. 
Fulton.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  112,  4  p.,  1  fig. 
May,   1928.)      Ames. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C.  I. 
Gunness  and  R.  W.  Nash.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Met.  Bui.  474,  4  p.  June.  1928.) 
Amherst. 

Parchment  paper  as  a  source  of  mold  infec- 
tion in  butter.  H.  Macy  and  G.  M.  Pul- 
krabek.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  242,  23  p., 
2  figs.  Feb.,  1928.)  Universitv  Farm,  St. 
Paul. 

The  accuracy  of  composite  cream  samples. 
W.  B.  Combs,  L.  M.  Thurston.  A.  E  Groth, 
and  S.  T.  Coulter.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui. 
243,  38  p.,  12  figs.  Oct.,  1927.)  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Corn  production  in  New  Mexico.  J.  C.  Over- 
peck.  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  166,  31  p. 
Feb..    1928.)      State    College. 

Vinifera  or  European  grapes  in  New  York. 
R.  Wellington.  (New^York  State  Sta.  Circ. 
101.  7  p.     Apr..  1928.)      Geneva. 

The  dormant  oil  spray  and  the  pear  spray 
schedule.  F.  Z.  Hartzell  and  F.  L.  Gam- 
brell.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  102,  4 
p.     Apr..    1928.)      Geneva. 

Fruits  recommended  for  New  York.  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Circ.  103,  8  p.  Apr.,  1928.) 
Geneva. 

Graoe  pruning.  F.  E.  Gladwin.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Circ.  104,  17  p.,  8  figs.  Apr., 
1928.)      Geneva. 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.,  vol.  13,  No.  4,  p.  129-160,  10  figs. 
July-Aug.,    1928.)      Wooster. 

Advantages  of  keeping  records  of  household 
accounts  and  of  budget  making.  G.  Fer- 
nandes.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  72,  4  p. 
June,  1928.)      Stillwater. 


The  following  circular  has  been  received 
by  R.  M.  Reese,  chief  clerk  of  the  department : 
"  The  summer  camp  at  Fort  Foote  for  the 
use  of  War  Department  and  other  Govern- 
ment employees  is  now  established  and  ade- 
quately prepared  to  supply  lodging,  meals, 
recreation,  etc..  throughout  the  summer. 
Transportation  for  a  limited  number  will  be 
furnished  on  Saturdays,  leaving  Washington 
about  1.15  p.  m.  for  camp  and  leaving  camp 
on  Monday  morning  in  time  to  return  em- 
ployees to  their  offices  at  9  a.  m.  Tents  and 
mpals  will  be  furnished  at  a  most  reasonable 
price.  The  camp  is  easily  accessible  over  an 
excellent  highway,  less  than  40  minutes  by 
motor  from  Washington.  Employees  are  wel- 
come at  any  time  throughout  the  week  as  well 
as  on  week  ends.  For  reservations  or  any  in- 
formation call  War  Department,  branch  1964, 
or  inquire  at  room  2831.  Munitions  Building." 
Fort  Foote  is  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the 
Potomac  River,  a  few  miles  below  Washing- 
ton, southeast  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  within 
sight  of  Alexandria. 


Efforts  by  European  countries  to  in- 
crease cotton  production  in  countries 
other  than  in  the  United  States  may  have 
important  consequences  in  the  long  run, 
but  for  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future  it  seems  probable,  if  not  certain, 
tnat  the  proportion  of  the  American  crop 
taken  by  European  countries  will  depend 
upon  the  economic  recovery  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves  and  their  customs  rather 
than  on  the  production  of  new  areas,  says 
Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Cox.  economist,  who  made 
a  survey  of  foreign  cotton  markets  for 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department   People   in   Out- 
side Publications 

Clark,  E.  P.    (Chemistry  and  Soils).     Studies 
on   Gossypol.     IV.   Apogossypol.     J.   Biolog- 
ical Chemistry,  vol.  78,  no.  1,  June  1928,  pp. 
159-166. 
Phillips,    Max     (Chemistry    and    Soils).      The 
Manufacture    of    Synthetic    Ahtbxaquinone. 
Zeitschrift  fur   Farbenindustrie,  vol.   20,  no. 
3,  March  1928,  pp.  122-124. 
Price,    D.    J.,    and    Roethe,    H.    B.    (Chemistry 
and  Soils).     Activities  of  the  U.   S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Farm  Fire  Preven- 
tion   and    Protection.      Farm    Fire    Preven- 
tion,  vol.    1,    no.    2,   p.    10,    Second    Quarter, 
1928. 
Boving,    A.    G.    (Entomology).      The    larvae   of 
Enoclerus   lecontei   Wolcott   and    Callirnerus 
arcufer  Chapin,   of  the  beetle  family   Cleri- 
dae.        Proceedings     of     the     Entomological 
Society   of   Washington,   vol.    30,   no.   6,    pp. 
93-100,  pi.  5-6,  June  1928. 
Caudell,    A.    N.    (Entomology).      On    the    sys- 
tematic position  of  the  orthopterous  genera 
Cnemotettix   Caudell  and   Phoberopus   Saus- 
sure    &    Pictet.      Proceedings    of    the    Ento- 
mological   Society    of    Washington,    vol.    30, 
no.  6,  pp.  103-105,  3  figs.,  June  1928. 
Chittenden,  F.  H.   (Entomology).     Description 
of  a  new  species  of  Lixus  from  tlie  Pacilic 
region    of    the    United    States     (Coleoptera : 
Curculionidae).      Proceedings    of    the    Ento- 
mological   Society    of    Washington,    vol.    30, 
no.  5,  pp.   90-91,  May  1928/ 
Chittenden,    F.    H.     (Entomologv).      Note    on 
Phyllotreta.      The    Canadian    Entomologist, 
vol.  60,  no.  3,  p.  53,  March  1928. 
Clausen,  C.  P.   (Entomology).     The  manner  of 
oviposition  and  the  planidium  of  Schizaspi- 
dia  manipurensis   n.   sp.    (Hymen.,   Euchari- 
dae).       Proceedings    of    the    Entomological 
Society   of   Washington,   vol.   30,   no.   4,   pp. 
80-86,  fig.  1,  May  1928. 
Ewing,    H.    E.    (Entomology).      A    preliminary 
key   to   the   larvae   of   fifteen   species   of  the 
mite  genus  Trombicula,  with  descriptions  of 
four  new  species.     Proceedings  of  the  Ento- 
mological   Society    of    Washington,    vol.    30, 
no.  5,  pp.  77-80,  May  1928. 
Heinrich,    Carl    (Entomology).      A   new   apple 
moth    from    Manchuria     (Lepidoptera :    Ole- 
threutidae).     Proceedings  of  the  Entomolog- 
ical  Society  of  Washington,  vol.  30,  no.   5, 
pp.  91-92,  May  1928. 
Heinrich,    Carl     (Entomology).       A    new    Las- 
peyresia     from     Florida     (Lepidoptera :  Ole- 
threutidae).     Proceedings  of  the  Entomolog- 
ical  Society  of  Washington,  vol.   30,  no.  6, 
p.  109,  June  1928. 
Sechrist,    E.    L.    (Entomology).      A    neglected 
opportunity,    how    value    of    honey    exhibits 
at   fairs   can   be  greatly    increased.      Glean- 
ings   in    Bee    Culture,    vol.    56,    no.    7,    pp. 
436-438,  July  1928. 
Cottrell,  F.  G.   (Fixed  Nitrogen).     The  present 
status  and  future  outlook  in   nitrogen   fixa- 
tion.     Oil,   Paint,   and   Drug    Reporter,   vol. 
113,  no.  26,  pp.  36  and  54,  June  18,  1928. 
Deming,  W.  Edwards  (Fixed  Nitrogen).     Note 
on  the  diffusion  of  hydrogen   through  iron. 
Philosophical     Magazine     and     Journal     of 
Science    (London),  vol.  5,  no.  32,  pp.   1081- 
1084,  May  1928. 
Brewer,     A.     Keith     (Fixed     Nitrogen).       The 
electrodynamics  of  surface  catalvsis.     Jour. 
Physical  Chemistry,  vol.  32,  no.  7,  pp.  1006- 
1017,  July   1928. 
O'Brien,  Ruth    (Home  Economics).     Sun  suits 
for   sun   bathing.      Sunlight,    vol.    1,    no.    6, 
pp.   10-13,  July  1928. 
Campbell,    Maude     (Home    Economics).      The 
attic  dolled  up  and  very  inexpensively  with 
osnaburg.        The     Farm     Journal,      August 
1928,  p.  40. 
Harrison,  G.  J.    (Plant  Industry).     Trellising 
cotton.      A   convenient   method   of   handling 
breeding    plots.      Journal    of    Heredity,    vol. 

19,  pp.  324-326.     July  1928. 

Haskell,  R.  J.  (Plant  Industry).  Diseases  of 
plants.  American  Year  Book,  1927,  pp. 
354-355,  1928. 

Jones,  J.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Polyembryony 
in  rice.  Journal  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,   vol.   20,  p.   774,  July   1928. 

Pieters,  A.  J.  (Plant  Industry).  Abonos 
verdes  para  la  America  tropical.  Boletin 
de  la  Compania  Administradora  del  Guano, 
vol.  4,  pp.  323-325,  327-334.  July  1928. 

The  proper  binomial  or  varietal  tri- 
nomial for  American  mammoth  red  clover. 
Journal  American  Society  of  Agronomv,  vol. 

20,  pp.  686-702,  July  1928. 

Sartoris,  G.  B.  (Plant  Industry) .  Deteriora- 
tion of  sugar  content  in  P.  O,  J.  canes.     A 


preliminary  study  of  the  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion of  standing,  windrowed  and  cut  canes 
in  Louisiana.  Facts  about  Sugar,  vol.  23, 
pp.  662-665,  July  14,  1928. 

Taylor,  W.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Horticul- 
ture. American  Year  Book,  1927,  pp.  359- 
361,  1928. 

Allen,  T.  Warren,  and  Anderson,  Andrew  P. 
(Public  Roads).  Power  shovels  in  high- 
way grading.  (Extracts  from  a  report.) 
Constructor,  vol.  10,  no.  7,  pp.  35-36,  59, 
July  1928. 

Ilogentogler,  C.  A.;  Tergaghi,  Charles;  and 
Wintermyer,  A.  M.  (Public  Roads).  Pres- 
ent status  of  subgrade  soil  testing  by  Divi- 
sion of  Tests.  (Extract  from  article  in 
Public  Roads — To  be  continued.)  New  Zea- 
land Engineer  vol.  5,  no.  3,  pp.  93-100,  June 
15,   1928. 

Rose,  A.  C.  (Public  Roads).  United  States 
route  40 — Great  east  and  west  motorway — 
Traces  paths  of  the  pioneers.  American 
Highways,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  pp.  14—19,  July 
1928. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Aereboe,  Friedrich,  ed.  Handbuch  der  land- 
wirtschaft.     lfg.  1-4.     Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Houdemer,  F.  E.  Observations  et  recherches 
sur  l'hygiene  et  la  pathologic  animales  du 
Tonkin.     Paris,  Le  Frangois,  1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Balls,  W.  L.  Studies  of  quality  in  cotton. 
London,  Macmillan,  1928. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

Westcourt,  F.  W.  Beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Denton,  Tex.,  1927.  (Texas. 
State  college  for  women.  College  of  indus- 
trial arts.     College  bulletin  no.  126) 

FORESTRY 

Foxworthy,  F.  W.  Commercial  timber  trees  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Singapore,  Fraser  & 
Neave,  1927.  (Malayan  forest  records, 
no.  3) 

APICULTURE 

Langstroth,  L.  L.  Langstroth  on  the  hive  and 
honey  bee.  Ed.  23.  Hamilton,  111.,  Ameri- 
can Dee  journal,  1927. 


American  child  health  association.  Five 
years  of  the  American  child  health  associa- 
tion.    New  York  City,  1927. 

FOOD,    NUTRITION 

Bolton,  E.  R.  Oils,  fats  and  fatty  foods. 
Being  a  2d  ed.  of  "  Fatty  foods."  Phila- 
delphia, Blakiston,  1928. 

Eddy,  W.  H.  Nutrition.  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins,   1928. 

Vandevelde,  A.  J.  J.  Vade-mecum  du  chimiste- 
bacteriologiste  des  denrees  alimentaires. 
Paris,  Beranger,  1928. 

Vulte,  H.  T.,  and  Vanderbilt,  S.  B.  Food 
industries.  Ed.  5.  Easton,  Pa.,  Chemical 
publishing  company,   1928. 

LETTERING 

Tannahill,  S.  B.  P's  and  Q's,  a  book  on  the 
art  of  letter  arrangement.  Garden  City, 
Doubleday,  Page,  1927. 

FUEL,    ASPHALT 

Cross,  Roy.  A  handbook  of  petroleum, 
asphalt  and  natural  gas.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
1928.  (Kansas  City  testing  laboratory. 
Bulletin  no.   25,  1928  rev.) 

Hamilton,  W.  H.  A  way  of  order  for  bitu- 
minous coal.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1928. 
(Institute  of  economics.  Investigations  in 
industry  and  labor.) 

FIRE    PROTECTION 

Dana,  Gorham,  and  Milne,  W.  D.  Industrial 
fire  hazards  and  an  encyclopedia  of 
hazardous  materials.  Framingham,  Mass., 
Lakeview  press,  1928. 

ENGINEERING,    ELECTRICITY 

Brabbee,  C.  W.  Heating  and  ventilation.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1927, 


Morecroft,  J.  H.  Principles  of  radio  communi- 
cation.    Ed.  2.     New  York,   Wiley,   1927. 

Moyer,  J.  A.  Gasoline  automobiles.  Ed.  3. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1928. 

Power.  Power's  practical  refrigeration,  comp. 
by  L.  II.  Morrison.  Ed.  2.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1928. 


Miller,  E.  S.  Milling  studies,  a  survey  of  the 
flour  milling  process.  Chicago,  National 
miller,   1928. 

CHEMISTRY,   PHARMACY 

Morrow,  C.  A.  Biocbemical  laboratory  meth- 
ods for  students  of  Ihe  biological  sciences. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1927. 

Noyes,  A.  A.,  and  Bray,  W.  C.  System  of 
qualitative  analysis  for  the  rare  elements. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1927. 

1'harmacopoea  germanica.  Kommentar  zum 
deutschen  arzueibuch.  Ed.  6.  Berlin, 
Springer,   1928. 

Pryde,  John.  Recent  advances  in  biochemistry. 
Ed.  2.     Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1928. 

PHYSICS,    MICROSCOPY 

Cleland,  T.  M.  A  practical  description  of  the 
Munsell  color  system.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mun- 
sell  color  company,   1921. 

Lawrie,  L.  G.  Textile  microscopy.  London, 
Benn,  1928. 


Anthony,  H.  E.  Field  book  of  North  Ameri- 
can mammals.     New  York,  Putnam,  1928. 

International  congress  of  zoology.  10th,  Buda- 
pest, 1927.  Division  of  experimental  cell 
investigation.  Verhandlungen.  Jena,  Fischer, 
1928. 

Wheeler,  W.  M.  Foibles  of  insects  and  men. 
New   York,   Knopf,    1928. 

Wheeler.  W.  M.  The  social  insects.  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Coker,  W.  C.  The  gasteromycetes  of  the 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  Chapel 
Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  press, 
1928. 

Jones,  D.  F.  Selective  fertilization.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1928. 

ECONOMICS,  STATISTICS 

Achinstein,  Asher.  Buying  power  of  labor,  and 
post-war  cycles.  New  York,  1927.  (Colum- 
bia university.  Studies  in  history,  econom- 
ics and  public  law,   no.   292.) 

Auld,  G.  P.  The  Dawes  plan  and  the  new 
economics.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday. 
Page,   1927. 

Bennett,  M.  K.  Farm  cost  studies  in  the 
United  States.  Stanford  University,  Cal., 
1928.  (Leland  Stanford  junior  university. 
Food  research  institute.  Miscellaneous  pub- 
lications, no.  4.) 

Brehm,  C.  E.  Tennessee.  Facts  about  soil, 
climate,  rainfall,  agriculture.  Nashville, 
Dept.   of  agriculture,   1926. 

Carver,  T.  N.,  and  Lester,  H.  W.  This  eco- 
nomic world,  and  how  it  may  be  improved. 
Chicago,  Shaw,  1928. 

Davis,  J.  D.,  and  Barnes,  H.  E.  An  introduc- 
tion   to   sociology.     Boston,    Heath,    1927. 

Gt.  Brit.  Committee  on  rural  credits  in 
Australia.     Report.     London,  1928. 

Grimes,  J.  A.,  and  Craigue,  W.  II.  Principles 
of  valuation.  New  York,  Prentice-IIall, 
1928. 

Grunsky,  C.  E..  and  Grunsky,  C.  E.,  jr.  Valu- 
ation, depreciation  and  the  rate-base.  Ed.  2. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1927. 

Paton,  H.  S.  Grain  growers'  cooperation  in 
western  Canada.  Cambridge,  Harvard  uni- 
versity press,  1928. 

Pringle,  W.  II.,  ed.  Economic  problems  in 
Europe  today.     London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1928. 

Saskatchewan.  Overseas  livestock  marketing 
commission,  1927.     Report.     Regina,  1928. 

Thompson,  C.  M.  Principles  and  practices  of 
economics.      Chicago,   B.    H.   Sanborn,    1928. 

Thorp,  W.  L.  Economic  institutions.  New 
York.   Macmillan,    1928. 

Wile,  F.  W.,  ed.  A  century  of  industrial 
progress.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday. 
Doran,    1928. 

CATALOGUING,  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Howe,  H.  E.  The  catalog.  Rev.  Chicago 
American  library  association,  1927. 

Mitchell,  S.  B.  Adventures  in  flower  garden- 
1928   CWcas°'  America»  library  association, 
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LESS  CLOTH  IN  DRESSES  AFFECTS  DEMAND  FOR  COTTON 


Shortening  of  Skirts  and  Sleeves  and  Decrease  in  Amount  of  Clothing  Worn  by  Women  Has 
Had  Noticeable  influence  on  Sales  of  All  Kinds  of  Dress  Goods 


An  interesting  study  of  the  effect  of 
dress  styles  on  the  sales  of  cotton  fabrics 
has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

A  number  of  fashion  magazines  for 
women  dating  from  1918  to  the  present 
were  consulted  to  follow  the  changes  in 
styles.  Only  the  issues  from  January  to 
July  were  taken,  as  those  contained  the 
most  designs  suitable  for  development  in 
cotton.  Patterns  of  size  36  bust  measure 
were  used  throughout,  and  the  study  was 
limited  to  patterns  calling  for  material 
36  inches  and  40  inches  in  width,  as  most 
cotton  dress  goods  are  made  in  those 
widths. 

A  gradual  decrease  in  the  yardage  re- 
quired for  dress  patterns  is  evident  from 
1918  to  1927.  The  skirts  worn  in  1919 
reached  the  ankles.  Since  then  the  hem 
line  has  been  moving  steadily  upward. 
In  1925  it  was  10  or  12  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  at  present  it  is  15  or  more 
inches  up.  The  long  or  three-quarter 
length  sleeves  of  1918  and  1919  became 
shorter  and  shorter  up  to  1924  and  1925. 
Just  now  the  long  sleeve  has  returned 
for  daytime  wear. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  change 
in   yardage   now   required   in   making   a 


woman's  dress,  a  1919  pattern  was 
modified  and  made  up  with  a  shorter 
skirt,  lowered  waistline,  and  narrower 
flounce,  but  otherwise  virtually  the  same 
as  the  dress  of  eight  years  ago.  The 
original  pattern  called  for  5%  yards  of 
38-inch  material,  but  the  1927  version 
was  made  from  4%  yards  of  material  of 
the  same  width,  a  difference  of  about 
1%  yards. 

Changes  in  fashion  have  directly  af- 
fected the  yardage  sold  of  all  kinds  of 
dress  goods.  In  the  last  few  years  this 
has  tended  to  decrease  such  sales.  Cot- 
ton fabrics  have  suffered  proportion- 
ately, if  not  more  than  other  fabrics,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  variety  of  clothing  that 
is  made  from  them.  Changes  in  the 
length  of  skirts  and  sleeves,  the  straight- 
line  dress  design,  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  clothing  worn  by  women,  and 
the  vogue  for  dress  designs  that  can  not 
always  be  suitably  developed  in  cotton, 
have  been  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
influenced  the  falling  off  in  consumption 
of  cottons.  Extensive  advertising  has 
also  helped  to  make  fibers  other  than  cot- 
ton popular  with  women,  especially  when 
combined  with  fabric  style  forecasts. 


KNIGHT  SAYS  CHEMIST 

IMPORTANT  FARM  AID 

{Continued  from  page  1) 


agricultural  raw  materials  than  has  any 
other  nation,  though  we  have  made  only 
a  small  beginning  in  that  direction,"  he 
said,  "  but  the  technology  for  converting 
waste  products  into  useful  commercial 
material  is  far  ahead  of  the  economic 
facilities  for  commercial  distribution." 
He  predicted  that  the  experiments  of 
chemists  and  the  methods  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  will 
lead  to  the  conversion  of  more  and  more 
apparently  useless  agricultural  products 
into  profitable  commercial  material.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  that  leaders  of 
industry  as  well  as  of  agriculture  are 
aware  that  the  solution  of  the  present 
world-wide  agricultural  problem  lies  in  a 
better  balance  between  the  two,  stating 
that  when  farmers  of  a  section  unite  in 
large  cooperative  enterprises  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  the  products  of  the 
farm,  through  the  aid  of  chemistry,  may 
be  expanded. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  development 
of  farmers'  marketing  organizations,  Doc- 
tor Knight  said :  "  The  farmer  should  be 
interested  in  his  products  until  they  reach 
the  final  consumer.  The  manufacture  of 
hides  into  leather,  corn  into  starch  and 
glucose,  and  straw  into  paper  or  decompo- 
sition products  constitutes  a  line  of  ac- 
tivities with  which  he  should  concern 
himself.  Unfortunately  the  farmer's  con- 
tention that  he  receives  little  considera- 
tion in  these  matters  when  they  are  left 
in  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  he  is 
receiving  too  small  a  share  of  the  value 
of  the  finished  product  of  which  he  is 


usually  one  of  the  largest  consumers, 
seems  in  many  instances  to  be  well 
founded.  Unless  this  fact  is  recognized 
by  industry  and  consideration  given  it, 
increase  in  numbers  of  cooperatives  may 
logically  be  expected." 


BLACK  BELT  TURNS  TO  DAIRYING 

Reduction  of  cotton  acreage  and  ex- 
pansion of  livestock  production  and  the 
giving  of  more  attention  to  producing  a 
better  quality  of  Johnson  hay  for  market 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  future 
economic  welfare  of  the  black  prairie  belt 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  say  M.  A. 
Crosby  and  R.  D.  Jennings,  economists  of 
the  division  of  farm  management  and  costs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Three  kinds  of  livestock  production  are 
recommended  by  the  economists  as  offer- 
ing exceptional  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion in  the  belt  at  this  time.  These  are 
the  dairy  industry,  production  of  beef 
cattle,  and  production  of  early  lambs. 
Dairying  is  developing  rapidly  in  the 
area.  Creameries,  condenseries,  and  ice- 
cream manufacturers  are  expanding 
their  operations  and  provide  a  steady, 
year-round  market  for  milk  and  cream, 
and  the  natural  resources  in  the  way  of 
cheap  pastures  and  feed  crops  make  it 
possible  to  produce  milk  at  a  low  cost. 
The  outlook  for  beef  cattle  is  again  fa- 
vorable, and  beef  production  offers  con- 
siderable promise  where  extensive  acre- 
ages of  grazing  are  available.  Sheep 
are  raised  mainly  on  pasture  with  little 
expense  for  feed  and  labor,  and  the  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  early  lambs  have 
been  such  as  to  make  this  enterprise 
most  attractive.  This  enterprise  may 
well  be  combined  with  either  dairying 
or  beef  production. 


MINNESOTA  FOREST  FIRES  STUDIED 

A  bulletin,  "  Forest  Fires  in  Minne- 
sota," by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Forest  Service,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Minnesota  State  forest  service  to  pre- 
sent results  of  a  study  of  forest  fires 
in  Minnesota  made  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  cooperation  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  conservation.  Minnesota  aver- 
ages from  1,000  to  1,300  forest  fires  a 
year,  which  burn  over  an  average  of 
some  400,000  acres  annually.  In  the  last 
10  years  the  direct  property  loss  from 
forest  fires  has  averaged  more  than 
$3,500,000  a  year,  432  lives  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  incalculable  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  soil,  growing  timber, 
wild  life,  and  local  business.  Of  Min- 
nesota's 51,749,120  acres,  approximately 
23,500,000,  or  45  per  cent,  are  now  in 
need  of  organized  protection.  Although 
logging  and  fire  have  reduced  Minnesota's 
forest  resources  more  than  85  per  cent, 
the  State  still  has  some  $105,000,000 
worth  of  merchantable  timber  and  is 
growing  $2,750,000  worth  of  pulpwood 
and  saw  timber  annually.  With  adequate 
protection,  not  only  the  areas  now  idle 
would  become  to  a  large  extent  produc- 
tive, but  the  average  yield  of  culled  over 
and  second-growth  lands  would  increase 
at  least  50  per  cent.  In  the  last  10  years 
the  average  number  of  forest  fires  per 
year  in  Minnesota  has  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  area  burned  over  and  the  average 
size  of  the  fires  has  been  reduced 
through  fire-protection  efforts  of  the 
State  and  Federal  forest  services  and 
interested  private  owners.  The  annual 
property  loss,  however,  still  exceeds  a 
million  dollars.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  Minnesota  fires  according  to  the  rec- 
ords, are  man-caused  and  therefore  pre- 
ventable. It  is  estimated  that  $650,000 
annually  will  provide  an  adequate  pro- 
tective organization,  with  sufficient  look- 
out towers  and  equipment,  a  trained 
emergency  force,  and  ample  funds  for  fire 
suppression.  Of  this,  $100,000  would  con- 
stitute an  emergency  fund  for  fire  fight- 
ing and  emergency  patrol  to  be  drawn 
on  only  in   abnormally  bad  seasons. 


The  hope  of  cooperation  for  the  future 
depends  upon  how  people  are  trained  in 
its  principles  and  practices,  said  Chris 
L.  Christensen,  chief  of  the  division  of 
cooperative  marketing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  an  address 
recently  at  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Cooperation  at  Amherst,  Mass.  He  said 
that  the  greatest  progress  in  cooperation 
may  come  from  educating  the  younger 
generation  in  the  subject  of  cooperation. 
There  are  now  approximately  150  coop- 
erative associations,  each  of  which  does 
an  annual  business  of  upward  of  $1,000,- 
000,  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  marked 
tendency  in  recent  years  for  selling  and 
buying  associations  to  become  larger  in 
scale. 


Six  additional  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  budgeted  funds  for  county 
agent  work,  four  for  home  demonstration 
work,  and  one  for  negro  home  demonstra- 
tion work,  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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THREE  NEW  FEATURES 
ON  RADIO  THIS  FALL 


Department   Programs    Regionalized   to 

Meet  Needs  of  Listeners  in  Five 

Major  Farming  Zones 

Three  new  feature  programs  for  farm- 
ers will  go  *n  the  air  beginning  October 
1  through  broadcasting  stations  cooperat- 
ing with  the  radio  service  department, 
Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  service,  has 
announced. 

Five  of  the  features  which  have  been 
broadcast,  for  the  past  two  years  will  be 
continued,  with  some  alterations  designed 
to  make  them  meet  more  closely  the  needs 
of  farmers  and  home  makers  during  the 
1928-29  season. 

The  most  important  innovation  in  the 
service  for  farmer  listeners  will  be  a 
regionalization  of  the  programs.  Each  of 
five  major  fanning  zones,  into  which  the 
country  has  been  divided  for  purposes  of 
program  making,  will  have  programs  spe- 
cially adapted  to  it.  The  Cotton  Belt 
member  of  Uncle  Sam's  farm  radio  family 
will  hear  timely  and  pertinent  discus- 
sions of  the  agricultural  problems  of  his 
region.  Likewise,  the  Corn  Belt  member, 
and  the  members  in  the  hay  and  pastures 
region  of  the  Northeast,  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  section,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

New  programs  which  the  announcers 
of  stations  throughout  the  country  will 
introduce  to  listeners  on  October  1  are: 
United  States  Radio  Farm  Forum,  Out- 
doors with  the  Scientist,  and  Farm  Sci- 
ence Snapshots.  The  Farm  Forum  will 
be  a  daily  meeting  of  a  radio  club  for  the 
discussions  of  farming  problems.  The 
first  weekly  period  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  livestock  subjects  ;  the  second 
week  to  poultry ;  the  third  week  to  crops ; 
the  fourth  week  to  dairying  ;  and  the  fifth 
will  contain  three  series,  one  each  on  gen- 
eral farm  economics  subjects,  on  forestry 
needs  of  the  farmer,  and  on  agricultural 
engineering  topics. 

From  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Entomology  and  Biological 
Survey,  the  weekly  feature,  "  Outdoors 
with  the  Scientist,"  will  bring  listeners 
fascinating  stories  of  plant,  animal,  and 
insect  life,  and  how  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  are  figured  out  by  meteorologists. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  the  effects  on  our 
daily  lives  of  the  activities  of  these  out- 
door scientists. 

"  Farm  Science  Snapshots,"  will  carry 
a  weekly  digest  of  the  vital  announce- 
ments coming  from  the  vast  field  of  scien- 
tific agricultural  research. 

Heading  the  list  of  old  favorites  in  the 
national  farm  and  home  radio  program 
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HAITI  TRANSLATES  SWINE  LEAFLET 

The  system  of  swine  sanitation  de- 
veloped in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry by  the  late  Dr.  B.  H.  Ransom  is 
beginning  to  receive  attention  in  foreign 
countries,  as  shown  by  comments  in 
foreign  veterinary  journals.  An  interest- 
ing matter  in  this  connection  was  a  re- 
quest from  the  technical  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Haiti  for 
permission  to  translate  into  French  the 
leaflet  on  swine  sanitation  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  request  was  approved  and 
the  publication  has  been  issued  with  the 
original  illustrations.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department,  the  poster  on 
roundworms  of  swine  also  is  being  trans- 
lated into  French.  "  This  is  an  excellent 
example,"  says  Dr.  M.  C.  Hall,  chief  of 
the  zoological  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  "  of  the  continuous  and 
persistent  benefits  of  scientific  work. 
The  swine  sanitation  system  was  de- 
veloped in  McLean  County,  111.  It  grad- 
ually spread,  first  throughout  Illinois  and 
then  throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  is 
now  extending  into  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  being  adapted  to 
southern  conditions  by  experimental  tests 
in  Colquitt  County,  Ga.  Doctor  Ran- 
some  died  when  the  benefits  of  his  work 
were  just  becoming  evident  and  never 
saw  its  far-reaching  results,  but  his  re- 
search will  continue  to  bear  fruit  and 
to  benefit  humanity  long  after  his  death, 
as  is  characteristic  of  sound  scientific 
work.  The  worker  dies,  but  the  work 
lives  and  continues  year  by  year  to  pay 
dividends  to  the  world  at  large." 


RAPID  PROGRESS  MADE 
BY  CROPS  LAST  MONTH 


Prices  of  Farm  Products  as  a  Whole 

Most  Favorable  They  Have  Been 

in  Eight  Years 

Crops  generally  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress during  the  past  month,  with  hay- 
ing in  full  swing  and  wheat  harvest  mov- 
ing northward,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment's monthly  report  on  the  agricul- 
tural   situation,   issued   July   28. 

Growth  has  been  furthered  by  the 
frequent  rains  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  although  they  have 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  haying  and 
wheat  harvest,  says  the  report.  The 
July  estimates  of  acreage  indicated  some 
increase  in  the  total  crop  area  over  last 
year,  but  the  composite  condition  of  the 
principal  crops  on  July  1  was  not  quite 
up  to  average. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


PERUVIAN  COTTON  STUDY 
SHOWS  REASON  FOR  LOSS 


G.  S.  Meloy  Says  Seed  Stocks,  Humidity, 

and  Ginning  Apparatus  Are 

Principal  Causes 

Guy  S.  Meloy,  senior  marketing  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  expedition  through  the  irri- 
gated valleys  of  Peru.  Mr.  Meloy  was 
loaned  to  the  Peruvian  Government  by 
the  department  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  ginning  methods  and  other  factors 
that  may  have  contributed  to  the  price 
discounts  that  have  been  applied  in  re- 
cent years  by  British  buyers  to  the  Peru- 
vian crop.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  Peruvian  cotton  crop  is  exported  to 
Great  Britain. 

With  a  guide  and  interpreter  and 
every  facility  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  Mr.  Meloy  was  enabled  to 
canvass  thoroughly  all  of  the  irrigated 
valleys  of  the  country.  He  says  that  for 
cotton  purposes  Peru  may  be  divided 
into  Northern  Peru  (including  the  Chira 
and  Piura  River  valleys)  and  Southern 
Peru.  Cultural  practices  in  these  two 
sections  are  radically  different. 

"  In  the  northern  valleys,"  says  Mr. 
Meloy,  "  Pima  is  the  chief  type  of  cotton 
grown ;  there  is  a  little  Sakellaridis  and 
a  gradually  diminishing  quantity  of  Full 
Rough  Peruvian  cotton.  In  the  southern 
valleys  Tanguis  cotton  is  grown  almost 
exclusively.  It  is  the  Tanguis  cotton  that 
has  been  discounted  in  the  market  in  re- 
cent years.  Tanguis  cotton,  when  prop- 
erly grown,  handled,  and  ginned,  has  an 
exceptionally  strong  full  1 14 -inch  staple, 
but  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
cotton  has  been  so  seriously  damaged  as 
to  fully  warrant  the  discounts  that  have 
been  placed  by  the  buyers. 

"  First,  there  is  impurity  of  seed  stock. 
The  Sociedad  National  Agraria  (Peruvian 
department  of  agriculture)  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  breeding  and 
selection  and  has  established  a  number 
of  experimental  stations  that  have  al- 
ready made  considerable  progress  in  seed 
selection. 

"  The  next  factor  is  atmospheric  hu- 
midity. While  it  does  not  rain  in  this 
section  of  Peru,  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son the  atmosphere  becomes  almost  satu- 
rated, as  much  as  97  per  cent  humidity 
frequently  being  registered.  It  is  a  me- 
chanical impossibility  to  gin  wet  cotton 
without  damage.  Fortunately,  on  most 
of  the  haciendas  there  is  either  an  abun- 
dance of  electric  power  or  considerable 
wasted  heat  from  the  boiler  and  engine 
rooms  which  might  be  utilized  to  dry  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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GOOD  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 
MADE  FROM  HARDWOODS 


Experiments    on   New    Zealand    Woods 

Show  Possibilities  for  Similar  Use 

of  American  Species 

Newsprint  paper  equal  in  quality  to 
American  standards  has  been  made  from 
New  Zealand  hardwoods  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of 
the  Forest  Service,  Madison.  Wis.,  after 
a  year  of  experimentation  carried  on  for 
the  New  Zealand  Forest  Service,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  The  final  test  of 
the  operation  was  the  production  of  sev- 
eral tons  of  newsprint  and  rotogravure 
papers  at  two  Wisconsin  mills  and  the 
running  of  the  newsprint  paper  over  the 
presses  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  arrival  at  thinning  age  of  100.000 
acres  of  fast-growing  planted  forests  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  consequent  desire 
to  put  the  plantations  on  a  sound  produc- 
tion basis  through  profitable  utilization 
of  thinnings  prompted  the  attempts  to 
use  two  native  species  and  four  intro- 
duced species  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  and  other  papers.  The  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  un- 
dertook the  investigation  in  the  belief 
that  results  might  be  obtained  which 
would  be  applicable  to  American  species. 
This  belief  has  been  justified.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  successful  process  for 
manufacturing  newsprint  from  New  Zea- 
land hardwoods  opens  up  possibilities  in 
the  use  of  American  hardwoods  (hitherto 
unused  for  this  purpose)  for  newsprint 
production  in  this  country. 

The  pulping  trials  of  New  Zealand 
woods  began  a  year  ago  when  Alex  R. 
Entrican,  engineer  in  forest  products  rep- 
resenting the  New  Zealand  Forest  Serv- 
ice, arrived  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  with  two  carloads  of  logs  of 
the  following  species :  Insignis  (Mon- 
terey) pine,  rimu  (the  dominant  New 
Zealand  softwood),  tawa  (a  New  Zea- 
land hardwood  unsuited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber),  European  larch.  Aus- 
trian pine,  and  Corsican  pine.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  pulping  trials  the  two 
New  Zealand  woods  and  the  insignis 
pine  were  considered  most  important. 
The  main  objectives  of  the  experiment 
were  to  produce  a  pulp  or  pulps  suitable 
for  newsprint  from  the  available  species 
and  particularly  rimu,  tawa,  and  in- 
signis pine,  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
kraft  (dark-colored  wrapping)  pulp  from 
the  pines  and  larch,  and  to  produce 
bleached  chemical  pulps. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were 
realized  in  a  gratifying  way.  As  a  re- 
sult of  attempts  to  produce  newsprint  a 
satisfactory  sheet  was  produced  from 
mixtures  of  tawa  groundwood  (pro- 
duced in  a  strictly  mechanical  manner 
on  a  pulp  stone)  and  tawa  sulphite 
(chemical)  pulp  with  insignis  pine  sul- 
phite. The  usual  ratio  of  groundwood 
to  sulphite  pulp  (normally  added  to 
newsprint  to  give  strength)  in  newsprint 
is  about  3  to  1.  Reversing  this  practice 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  found 
that  a  highly  satisfactory  newsprint 
sheet  could  be  produced  from  a  mixture 
of  50  per  cent  tawa  sulphite,  35  per  cent 


tawa  groundwood,  and  15  per  cent 
insignis  sulphite. 

Satisfactory  kraft  pulps  were  pro- 
duced from  the  New  Zealand  pines  and 
larch,  and  bleached  pulps  suitable  for 
book  paper  and  similar  products  were 
produced  from  tawa  by  the  soda  and 
sulphite  processes  and  from  insignis  pine 
by  the  sulphite  process. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory 
newsprint  process  for  tawa  and  insignis 
pine — there  are  also  indications  that 
bleached  rimu  and  European  larch 
might  be  added  or  substituted — holds  in- 
teresting possibilities  for  New  Zealand 
in  an  economic  way.  New  Zealand  at 
present  buys  newsprint  from  Canada  and 
England.  'Conservatively  weighted  cost 
figures  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
from  tawa  and  insignis  pine  indicate 
that  a  newsprint  mill  established  in  New 
Zealand  could  compete  with  Canadian 
pulp  laid  down  in  New  Zealand  ports 
and  possibly  could  hold  its  own  in  any 
price-cutting  competition  that  might 
arise.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that 
New  Zealand  could  absorb  the  output  of 
a  mill  producing  100  tons  of  pulp  daily, 
with  a  tendency  to  increase  the  demand. 

The  production  of  newsprint  from 
hardwoods  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
United  States.  With  spruce,  the  "  Old 
Reliable "  of  newsprint,  and  hemlock 
nearing  depletion  in  this  country,  with 
finished  newsprint,  p*dpwood,  and  pulp 
being  imported  in  quantities,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  prices,  diversification  of  any 
sort  should  not  be  unwelcome  to  news- 
print users. 


Tests  Show  Soft  Acala  Cotton  in 

New  Mexico  Unduly  Penalized 


SECRETARY  JARDINE  VISITS  ALASKA 

Secretary  Jardine  is  making  a  three 
weeks'  inspection  tour  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  sailing  from  Seattle  yesterday. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  planned  to 
visit  the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  conducted  by  the  department  in 
the  Territory.  He  is  also  anxious  to  see 
the  country  in  its  undeveloped  condition 
and  to  study  its  possibilities,  particularly 
with  references  to  forest  and  wild  life 
resources  and  power  sites.  His  first  stop 
will  be  at  Ketchikan.  Other  stops  will 
be  made  at  Sitka,  and  at  Juneau  where 
he  will  visit  the  Governor  and  other  Ter- 
ritorial officials. 


RULING  ON  CHEESE  COLORATION 

Adding  artificial  color  to  cottage  cheese 
conceals  inferiority  and  such  use  of  color 
is  unlawful  in  products  subject  to  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration 
has  ruled.  The  food  and  drugs  act  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  artificial  color  when  such 
color  conceals  inferiority.  Cottage  cheese 
formerly  was  a  skim-milk  product  alto- 
gether. It  is  now  made  extensively  both 
with  and  without  cream.  When  arti- 
ficial color  is  added  to  either  of  these 
products  it  creates  the  impression  that 
all  the  color  of  the  product  is  due  en- 
tirely to  cream.  This  deceives  and  mis- 
leads the  purchaser  by  concealing  the  in- 
feriority of  the  product.  Colored  cottage 
cheese  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  is  subject  to  seiz- 
ure and  the  concern  responsible  for  vio- 
lating the  law  subject  to  prosecution. 


A  spinniag  test  on  cottons  grown  in 
New  Mexico  was  recently  completed  at 
Ciemson  College,  S.  C,  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  results  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  southwestern  irrigated  cotton  indus- 
try. This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tests  on 
southwestern  irrigated  cotton  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  department  as  of  interest 
though  not  conclusive.  The  spinning 
tests,  which  included  nine  lots  of  Acala 
cottons  grown  in  New  Mexico,  showed 
that  the  average  waste  from  this  variety 
approximates  that  occurring  in  similar 
grades  and  staples  grown  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Moreover,  the 
yarns  spun  from  the  test  lots  compared 
favorably  in  strength  and  uniformity 
with  yarns  spun  from  other  cottons  simi- 
lar in  grade  and  staple.  Accordingly, 
the  investigators  conclude  that  Acala 
cottons  are  unduly  penalized  when 
marketed  as  "  soft." 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  New  Mexico  has  heretofore  been 
termed  soft,  and  penalized  in  price  on  the 
assumption  that  a  soft  cotton  is  an  in- 
ferior cotton  and  produces  a  weak  yarn 
of  poor  spinning  quality.  The  average 
cotton  classer  distinguishes  between  hard 
and  soft  cottons.  Expert  classers  dis- 
criminate three  gradations-  with  fair  ac- 
curacy—namely, soft,  normal,  and  hard. 
Though  it  is  assumed  in  the  cotton  trade 
that  these  characteristics  correspond  to 
variations  in  spinning  quality,  it  is  not 
definitely  known  what  effect  softness,  nor- 
mality, or  hardness  actually  has.  The 
department's  object  in  subjectiug  Acala 
cottons  ro  spinning  tests  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  justification  exists 
for  the  price  penalization  to  which  they 
are  subject.  It  also  sought  to  determine 
whether  late-picked  cotton  is  inferior  to 
the  earlier-picked  cotton. 

Various  theories  as  to  the  causes  of  so- 
called  soft  cotton  are  advanced  by  grow- 
ers and  buyers  in  New  Mexico.  Among 
the  suggested  causes  are  lack  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  fall  and  subsequent  failure 
of  late  bolls  to  mature:  lateness  of  pick- 
ing :  lack  of  moisture  in  the  fiber  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  humidity  of  the  country  ; 
type  of  soil ;  and  deterioration  of  continu- 
ously grown  varieties. 

More  detailed  information  relating  to 
the  spinning  test  is  contained  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  entitled  "  Spinning  Test 
of  Acala  Cotton  Grown  in  New  Mexico  " 
(crop  of  1926).  Copies  of  this  report  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 


According  to  an  announcement  made 
by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  commissioner  of 
health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Federal 
inspection  of  all  poultry  used  in  canned 
chicken  and  canned  chicken  broth  will 
go  into  effect  August  1.  the  cost  of  such 
inspection  to  be  borne  by  the  large  deal- 
ers. The  agreement  to  conduct  this  in- 
spection work  was  reached  at  a  confer- 
ence recently  between  the  commissioner 
and  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Poultry,  Butter,  and  Egg  Asso- 
ciation. 
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NEWLY  IMPORTED  DISEASE  ENDANGERS  PINE  AND  FIR 


European  Larch  Canker  Lurking  in  Small  Area  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  not  Behaving  as  in 
Europe  but  is  Attacking  Valuable  Douglas  Fir 


A  newly  imported  tree  disease  lurk- 
ing in  a  small  area  of  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  a  potential  danger  to  our 
most  valuable  forest  tree,  the  Douglas 
fir,  and  also  is  a  menace  to  western 
yellow  pine,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Writing  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  the 
department,  Haven  Metcalf,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  says  the  impor- 
tation of  the  European  larch  canker 
may  cost  this  continent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  disease  has  long 
been  known  in  Europe,  its  native  home, 
and  in  the  last  hundred  years  has 
caused  great  damage  to  the  larch  there. 

"  If,"  says  Doctor  Metcalf,  "  the  dis- 
ease would  continue  to  limit  Its  atten- 
tions to  the  various  kinds  of  larch,  its 
appearance  here  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  alarm.  The  eastern  North  American 
larch,  tamarack  or  hackmatack,  as  it  is 
best  known  in  New  England,  is  widely 
distributed,  practically  covering  the 
north  of  the  continent  from  New  Eng- 
land to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

"  But,  as  is  often  the  case  with  an  in- 
troduced disease,  the  larch  canker  is  not 
behaving  in  Massachusetts  quite  as  it 
does  in  Europe.  It  is  not  only  attacking 
European  and  American  larches,  as 
would  be  expected,  but  is  also  attack- 
ing Douglas  fir.  What  is  even  more  un- 
expected, it  has  attacked  planted  trees 
of  western  yellow  pine.  Douglas  fir  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  single 
species  of  forest  tree  in  North  America, 


PERUVIAN  COTTON  STUDY 

SHOWS  REASON  FOR  LOSS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

seed  cotton  as  it  is  brought  in  from  the 
fields.  A  number  of  methods  for  drying 
the  seed  cotton  were  suggested  and  will 
be  tried  out. 

"  Probably  the  chief  and  most  general 
cause  of  damage  to  the  fiber  was  found  to 
be  due  to  faulty  ginning  apparatus — old 
machinery ;  worn  parts  replaced  with 
parts  of  other  models  ( this  was  especially 
true  of  the  gin  ribs)  ;  damaged,  dull, 
and  worn-out  saws.  In  some  instances 
excessive  speed  was  maintained  at  a 
reduction  in  quality.  Apparently  little 
effort  had  been  made  by  gin  manufac- 
turers to  explain  and  demonstrate  the 
simple  adjustments  of  their  apparatus. 
For  instance,  the  moting  aperture  was 
generally  found  completely  closed  and  its 
object  little  understood  by  the  local 
mechanics. 

"  Finally,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  an 
occasional  high-powered  salesman  has 
succeeded  in  selling  elaborate  cleaning 
machinery,  suitable  only  for  short,  very 
dirty  cotton.  Such  machinery  for  many 
reasons  is  wholly  unsuited  and  never 
necessary  under  Peruvian  conditions, 
primarily  because  there  is  no  dirty  cot- 
ton ginned  in  Peru.  All  cotton  is  most 
carefully  picked  and  sorted  by  hand  be- 
fore ginning.  The  cleaning  apparatus  is 
not  used  in  place  of  the  long  established 


and  western  yellow  pine  is  widely  dis- 
tributed and  valuable.  Any  disease  that 
could  make  serious  inroads  on  either  of 
these  trees  would  quickly  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  national  calamity. 

"  The  European  larch  canker  is  a  bark 
disease  of  the  same  general  type  as  the 
chestnut  blight,  which  it  strongly  re- 
sembles. On  European  larches  it  girdles 
and  quickly  kills  young  trees,  but  is  not 
inclined  to  girdle  older  ones  completely. 
Instead  it  forms  one  or  more  permanent 
cankers  on  the  trunk,  spoiling  the  tree 
for  timber  and  producing  weak  spots, 
at  which  the  tree  readily  breaks  under 
stress  of  wind  or  snow.  In  Europe  the 
disease  is  distinctly  favored  by  moist  or 
foggy  climate,  which  is  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate of  those  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast 
where  Douglas  fir  grows  best. 

"  Up  to  October,  1927,  the  European 
larch  canker  has  been  found  only  in  an 
area  in  eastern  Massachusetts  about  14 
miles  long  by  4  miles  wide.  If  it  has 
not  been  introduced  in  any  other  place 
within  attacking  distance  of  the  hack- 
matack, and  is  really  restricted  to  this 
small  area,  it  might  still  be  possible  to 
stamp  it  out,  although  both  the  prac- 
tical and  technical  difficulties  of  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  serious.  But 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  soon,  for 
if  the  disease  once  becomes  established 
in  the  tamarack  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada  it  will  be  beyond  prac- 
tical control  and  will  spread  unhindered 
to  the  Pacific  coast." 


hand  sorting  and  cleaning,  but  in  addi- 
tion, and  results  in  such  a  machining  and 
breaking  of  the  long  Tanguis  cotton 
fibers  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  average 
length  of  the  fibers  and  to  stigmatize 
every  bale  so  machined  as  irregular  in 
staple." 

Mr.  Meloy  believes  that  the  American 
gin  manufacturers  have  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  type  of  cotton  grown  in 
Peru  and  the  special  modifications  of  the 
ginning  apparatus  that  should  be  made. 


MISSISSIPPI  WORKS  ON  MARKETING 

Several  representatives  of  the  new  Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural  Commission,  headed 
by  Governor  Bilbo,  called  on  C.  W. 
Kitchen,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  Washington, 
on  July  20.  Various  agricultural  agencies 
of  the  State  have  representation  on  the 
commission.  The  commission  is  endeav- 
oring to  coordinate  the  agencies'  activities 
in  dealing  with  marketing  problems. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau,  especially 
the  standardization,  market  news,  and 
inspection  services,  and  the  outlook  work, 
all  of  which  are  closely  related  to  work 
which  the  new  commission  expects  to 
undertake,  was  explained  to  the  group. 
Bura  Hilbun,  director  of  the  commission, 
conferred  with  members  of  several  of  the 
commodity  divisions  in  regard  to  possible 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  mar- 


keting services  similar  to  those  already 
conducted  by  other  States  in  cooperation 
with  the  bureau. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi, 
accompanied  the  party  to  the  bureau. 
Other  members,  in  addition  to  Governor 
Bilbo  and  Director  Hilbun,  were  Direc- 
tor R.  S.  Wilson  and  Assistant  Director 
John  W.  Willis  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  H.  O.  Pate,  secretary 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Farm  Bureau. 


Grain  Futures  Administration 

Issues  Open-Commitment  Report 


In  response  to  increasing  demand  the 
Grain  Futures  Administration  has  begun 
issuing  daily  reports  as  to  the  volume  of 
open  commitments  at  the  close  of  trading 
in  the  grain  exchanges  of  the  country. 
This  information,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  daily  re- 
ports issued  on  the  volume  of  trading  in 
grain  futures.  Daily  information  as  to 
open  commitments  will  furnish  a  sort  of 
current  history  of  the  market,  and  with 
this  information  persons  interested  may 
know  whether  long  or  short  interests  are 
leading.  In  rising  markets  an  increase 
in  the  daily  aggregate  of  open  commit- 
ments will  suggest  bullish  activity,  while 
the  same  phenomenon  in  a  falling  mar- 
ket will  indicate  bearish  activity. 

Reports  as  to  the  aggregate  volume  of 
trading  in  grain  futures  on  the  various 
exchanges  have  been  issued  under  the 
grain  futures  act  since  July,  1923.  These 
reports  have  promoted  a  better  general 
understanding  as  to  the  operations  and 
functions  of  the  grain  futures  markets. 
Previously  no  trustworthy  information 
was  available  as-  to  the  amount  of  trading 
done  in  grain  for  future  delivery.  Never- 
theless, the  service  thus  provided  did  not 
meet  all  requirements.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  information  as  to  the  volume  of 
open  contracts  at  the  close  of  trading  is 
probably  more  vital  to  the  grain  trade 
than  data  as  to  the  total  business  done, 
because  the  open  trades,  coupled  with 
daily  price  changes,  show  the  extent  to 
which  market  opinions  are  supported. 

The  issuance  of  the  new  reports  was 
started  July  3.  It  is  planned  to  develop 
the  service  so  as  to  furnish  daily  figures 
showing  both  the  volume  of  trading  and 
the  open  contracts  segregated  by  futures. 
This  combination  of  data  will  give  all  in- 
terests concerned  an  equal  opportunity  to 
judge  the  influence  of  various  factors  on 
market  conditions. 


WEATHER  OUPOST  ON  THE  ARCTIC 

A  communication  has  been  received  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  stating  that  the  Signal  Corps 
will  establish  a  radio  station  at  Barrow, 
Alaska,  which  will  be  available  for  trans- 
mitting weather  reports.  Immediate  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  establish  a  second-order  station  at 
that  point  and  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
mission of  two  observations  a  day  to 
Seattle,  from  which  point  they  will  be 
distributed  to  forecast  centers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  station  will  be  in  oper- 
ation by  September  1. 
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L.  R.  ENDER —EDITOR 


ATTENDS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS 

H.  J.  Cos,  Weather  Bureau,  district 
forecaster  at  Chicago,  attended  the  In- 
ternational Geographical  Congress  in 
London,  July  13-26,  as  delegate  repre- 
senting the'  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Chicago.  Before  sail- 
ing for  home  on  August  15  he  will  make 
a  brief  study  of  the  meteorological  serv- 
ice supplied  to  aviation  in  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 


LABORATORY  MEN  TO  VISIT  SAWMILLS 

L.  L.  De  Flon,  R.  C.  Rietz,  and  O.  TV. 

Torgeson,  of  the  wood-seasoning  staff  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.,  are  making  observations  at  saw- 
mills in  the  West,  on  the  moisture  content 
of  lumber  shipped  during  the  summer 
from  representative  mills.  Complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  moisture 
conditions  of  lumber  of  the  mills  will  be 
useful  to  the  lumber  trade  in  working  out 
satisfactory  grades  in  connection  with 
American  lumber  standards,  in  determin- 
ing moisture  changes  in  transit,  and  in 
obtaining  related  information  on  shrink- 
age. 


BETTER-SIRES   WORK  ADVANCING 

The  current  quarterly  report  of  prog- 
ress in  the  "  better  sires — better  stock  " 
campaign  for  the  improvement  of  domes- 
tic animals  in  the  United  States  was 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  recently.  It 
sbows  that  578,569  animals  and  1,308,189 
poultry  are  now  undergoing  improvement, 
and  that  44  counties  each  have  from  100 
to  more  than  700  participants  in  the 
work.  During  the  three  months  covered 
new  participants  in  seven  counties  in 
three  States  placed  their  livestock-breed- 
ing operations  on  a  purebred-sire  basis. 
The  statement  reports  the  extensive  use 
of  the  scrub-sire  trial,  the  successful 
operation   of  a   sire  exchange  in   South 


Dakota,  and  the  release  of  a  new  depart- 
ment motion-picture  film  on  the  value  of 
purebred  bulls  in  beef  production,  and 
comments  on  a  recent  world  survey  of 
livestock  improvement  conducted  by  the 
bureau  in  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  Government  Also  it  lists  the 
posters  and  educational  literature  suit- 
able for  use  in  local  livestock-improve- 
ment work  which  is  available.  Further 
particulars  and  copies  of  the  report  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  bureau, 
Washington. 


EXHIBIT  AT  APPLE  SHIPPERS'  MEETING 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
assembling  material  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  at  Pittsburgh  August  13 
to  17,  which  will  give  visitors  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
division.  The  exhibit  will  be  on  display 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  This  is  the 
first  time  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  showings  in  connection  with 
any  trade  organization  in  the  industry. 
The  booth  will  be  located  next  to  the 
registration  desk,  and  members  of  the 
association  are  invited  to  discuss  with 
the  specialists  any  problems  of  interest 
to  apple  shippers. 


BEEF-GRADING  WORK  PROGRESSES 

The  first  week's  record  of  conducting 
the  service  of  grading  and  stamping  beef 
on  a  fee  basis,  which  went  into  effect  on 
July  1,  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the 
division  of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
that  the  service  would  continue  to  have 
the  hearty  support  of  the  packing  in- 
terests. A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
carcasses  graded  in  the  first  week  in 
July  this  year  (1137)  with  those  reported 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
(947)  shows  the  gratifying  increase  of 
190.  A  similar  comparison  for  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  as  all  graders  have  not  yet  sent  in 
their  reports.  Beef  grading  under  the 
fee  system  has  continued  at  all  packing 
plants,  and  interest  in  the  service  con- 
tinues to  increase,  the  division  finds.  Re- 
ports from  all  graders  show  that  this 
work  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Some 
difliculty  has  been  experienced  with 
stamping  because  the  stamp  carried  too 
much  ink  and  smeared  the  carcass.  J.  F. 
Barghausen,  technologist  of  the  bureau, 
recently  perfected  a  stamp  that  elimi- 
nates this  objectionable  feature.  The 
new  stamp  was  distributed  to  graders 
last  week. 


According  to  information  from  E.  M. 
Mills,  of  the  eastern  rodent  control  dis- 
trict of  the  Biological  Survey,  bounties 
were  paid  on  porcupines  in  Maine  in  1903 
in  the  amount  of  $19,946,  and  in  1904, 
$17,027.  No  bounty  was  paid  thereafter 
until  a  new  law  went  into  effect  on  July 
16,  1927.  From  then  until  January  1, 
1928,  $6,614.25  was  expended,  at  the  rate 
of  25  cents  each,  which  represents  26,457 
porcupines.  This  money  is  paid  by  the 
towns,  which  are  reimbursed  annually  In 
December  by  the  State. 


MUCH  COTTON  ON  IRRIGATED  LANDS 

In  recent  years  cotton  has  become  an 
important  crop  under  irrigation  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  In  1910  only 
8,607  acres  of  cotton  grown  under  irri- 
gation were  reported  in.  the  census.  In 
1919  the  acreage  had  increased  to  214,- 
576.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1926  more 
than  650,000  acres  of  cotton  were  irri- 
gated in  the  four  States.  The  chief  pro- 
ducing districts  are  the  Imperial,  Palo 
Verde,  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  the  Yuma  project  and  Salt  River 
Valley  in  Arizona ;  the  upper  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos  Valleys  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  Texas.  In  these  areas  many  types  of 
soil  occur,  resulting  in  wide  differences  in 
irrigation  practices  for  successful  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  For  instance,  in  heavy 
clay  soils  the  moisture  usually  penetrates 
.downward  very  slowly  and  irrigation  fur- 
rows may  be  placed  some  distance  apart 
and  the  water  be  allowed  to  run  for  some 
time.  Sandy  soils  must  be  irrigated  more 
rapidly  and  more  of  the  surface  must  be 
flooded  in  order  to  wet  the  rows.  The 
state  of  growth  and  the  condition  of  the 
cotton  plants  themselves  are  the  only 
safe  guides  to  the  need  for  irrigation. 
Too  rank  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
early  stages  is  to  be  avoided,  both  in  the 
arid  districts  of  Arizona  and  California 
and  in  the  weevil-infested  districts  of 
Texas.  The  irrigation  requirements  of 
cotton  depend  chiefly  upon  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions,  and  these  should  be 
studied  carefully  in  order  that  the  right 
quantity  of  water  may  be  applied  when 
needed. 


TRAPPER  OPPOSES  WOODS  BURNING 

Outbursts  of  incendiary  fires  in  the 
Ozark  National  Forest  region  in  Arkan- 
sas have  been  common  almost  every  time 
the  leaves  were  dry  enough  to  burn. 
Frequently  these  were  caused  by  old  set- 
tlers who  considered  woods  burning  a 
part  of  the  yearly  routine.  One  settler 
recently  went  into  the  office  of  the  super- 
visor of  the  Ozark  National  Forest  with 
the  information  that  prior  to  the  winter 
of  1926-27,  when  he  began  trapping  for 
fur-bearing  animals,  he  had  been  burning 
the  woods  and  had  urged  his  neighbors  to 
go  forth  and  do  likewise.  He  experi- 
mented in  trapping  on  burned  and  un- 
burned  areas  that  year  and  found  that  he 
got  more  pelts  on  the  unburned  forest 
land.  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  if 
fur-bearing  animals  were  to  become  plen- 
tiful there  must  be  no  fires.  He  and  his 
brother  trapped  last  winter  on  unburned 
areas  only.  He  now  knows  it  means  less 
income  to  him  if  the  woods  are  burned, 
and,  fearing  that  his  neighbors  will  burn 
the  woods  and  deprive  him  of  income 
from  furs,  he  offers  his  assistance,  with- 
out pay.  for  suppression  of  any  fires  that 
may  start  within  or  adjacent  to  his  com- 
munity. 


The  department  is  interested  in  not- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Saskatchewan  Egg 
and  Poultry  Pool  is  operated  almost  en- 
tirely by  women.  Four  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  management  are 
women  and  the  membership  of  18,000  is 
largely  farmers'  wives.  The  president  of 
the  organization  is  a  woman. 
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Pine  Blister  Rust  Regulations 

Changed  to  Meet  New  Situation 


A  revision  of  the  white-pine  blister 
rust  quarantine  regulations  governing  the 
interstate  movement  throughout  the 
United  States  of  white  and  other  five- 
leafed  pine  trees  and  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants  is  announced  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agricultura 

The  revision,  which  becomes  effective 
August  15,  1928,  includes  substantially 
the  following  changes  of  interest  to  ship- 
pers: Provision  for  the  interstate  move- 
ment, under  permit,  of  five-leafed  pines 
from  the  generally  infected  areas,  con- 
sisting of  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  into  the  more 
lightly  infected  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  quarantine  line  and  also 
from  Washington  into  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
when  they  have  been  raised  from  seed  in 
a  nursery  free  from  currant  and  goose- 
berry plants  and  with  a  Ribes-free  zone 
around  the  premises ;  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  movement  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  to  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey ;  and  authorization  of  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  cultivated  red  and 
white  and  mountain  currant  and  culti- 
vated gooseberry  plants  from  infected 
States  without  a  Federal  permit  and 
without  environs  inspection,  provided 
they  have  been  dipped  in  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution of  specified  strength,  maintain  the 
required  conditions  as  to  dormancy  and 
defoliation,  and  are  shipped  within  the 
prescribed  period.  No  change  is  made  in 
the  quarantine  order  itself. 

These  modifications  are  based  on  the 
results  of  investigations  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  on 
changes  in  the  blister-rust  situation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Such  studies 
have  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Ribes-free  zone  as  a  permanent  protection 
to  five-leafed  pine  stands  and  have  proved 
the  value  of  the  lime-sulphur  dip  as  a 
measure  for  the  disinfection  of  currant 
and  gooseberry  plants.  In  the  meantime 
surveys  have  indicated  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blister  rust  in  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey  is  now  com- 
parable to  its  prevalence  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
prohibition  of  movement  between  these 
two  groups  of  States  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  of  value  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection. 

Slight  modifications  are  made  in  the 
shipping  dates  for  currant  and  goose- 
berry plants  as  related  to  dormancy  and 
defoliation,  and  these  will,  it  is  believed, 
correlate  more  closely  with  commercial 
nursery  needs  as  related  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, without  any  increase  in  the  dan- 
ger of  dissemination  of  the  rust  to  new 
localities. 

Among  the  requirements  retained  in 
this  revision  without  material  change  are 
those  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  five- 
leafed  pines  from  infected  to  noninfected 
States  and  from  the  Eastern  States  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast 
region;  limiting  the  interstate  movement 
of  European  black-currant  plants  to  12 
Great  Plains  and  Southern  States  where 
five-leafed  pines  are  not  of  economic  im- 
portance; and  requiring  the  use  of  con- 
trol-area permits  when  currant  or  goose- 


berry plants  are  to  be  shipped  into  States 
having  legally  established  blister-rust 
control  areas. 

Fifteen  States  are  known  to  be  infected 
with  the  white  pine  blister  rust — Connec- 
ticut, Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin.  Most  of  these  are  carrying 
on  active  control  measures  in  cooperation 
with  the  department  and  are  thereby 
keeping  losses  from  the  disease  to  a 
minimum. 


PRODUCTION  COSTS  VARY  WIDELY 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  on  4,778 
farms  for  the  1927  crop  averaged  70 
cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  on  3,119  farms, 
$1.18  per  bushel;  and  oats  on  3,590 
farms,  54  cents  per  bushel,  according  to 
a  survey  just  completed  by  the  depart- 
ment. These  average  cost  figures  are 
not  applicable  to  total  grain  crops  pro- 
duced last  year  and  relate  only  to  the 
farms  covered  by  the  survey. 

Corn  production  costs  on  these  farms 
ranged  from  an  average  of  57  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  West  North  Central  States 
to  85  cents  a  bushel  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  Yield  per  acre  for  the  4,778 
farms  averaged  33  bushels,  and  the  aver- 
age area  was  40  acres.  The  largest 
single  item  of  cost  was  land  rent,  which 
averaged  $5.91  per  acre. 

Wheat  production  costs  on  3,119  farms 
ranged  from  $1.06  per  bushel  in  the  West- 
ern States  to  an  average  of  $1.51  per 
bushel  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  all  the  farms 
was  18  bushels,  and  the  average  area  63 
acres.  Land  rent  was  the  largest  single 
item  of  cost,  averaging  $6.28  per  acre. 

Oat  growing  costs  on  3,590  farms 
ranged  from  50  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  to  an  average 
of  72  cents  per  bushel  in  the  South  At- 
lantic States.  Yields  for  all  farms  aver- 
aged 34  bushels  per  acre,  the  area  re- 
ported to  oats  averaging  26  acres.  Land 
rent,  the  largest  item  of  cost,  averaged 
$5.61  per  acre. 


MARKET  NEWS  ON  BR00MC0RN 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  inaugurating  a  more  comprehensive 
market  news  service  on  broomcorn  for 
the  current  season  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  G.  B.  Alguire,  assistant  mar- 
keting specialist  of  the  hay,  feed,  and 
seed  division,  who  has  been  conducting  a 
market  news  service  on  this  commodity 
in  the  principal  broomcorn  producing 
States  of  the  Southwest  for  several  years. 
Regular  weekly  reviews  of  the  broomcorn 
market  situation  will  be  issued  each  Tues- 
day from  the  Kansas  City  oflice  of  the 
division,  the  first  having  been  released  on 
July  31.  Through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Oklahoma  State  Market- 
ing Commission,  the  reviews  will  be  dis- 
tributed also  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
growers  in  Oklahoma.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  more  extensive  distribu- 
tion to  growers  in  other  important  broom- 
corn producing  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  weekly  reviews,  special  reports 
on  country  shipments  and  commercial 
stocks  will  be  issued  at  intervals  during 
the  principal  market  period. 


THREE  NEW  FEATURES 

ON  RADIO  THIS  FALL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

for  the  coming  season  is,  "  Housekeepers' 
chat "  by  "Aunt  Sammy."  The  radio 
spokeswoman  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  is  digging  out  new  and  inter- 
esting topics  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  home  makers  who  tune  in  each 
day  upon  her  10  minutes  of  neighborly 
talk  on  household  problems.  The  "  Farm 
Flashes,"  entering  its  third  year  of  noon- 
day service,  will  continue  to  answer  farm- 
ers' questions  and  give  timely  tips  on 
crops  and  soils,  livestock,  poultry,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  dairying.  The 
"  Primer  for  town  farmers  "  is  the  ever- 
present  friend  of  the  back-yard  and 
vacant-lot  gardener.  The  "Agricultural 
situation  review  "  will  again  give  at  the 
first  of  each  month  a  15-minute  summary 
of  the  farm  situation  in  the  key  regions 
of  the  country  as  the  month  begins. 
Solutions  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
rural  community  will  be  dramatized  in  a 
series  of  20-minute  farm  playlets. 

First  announcements  of  the  program 
plans  have  gone  out  to  selected  broad- 
casting stations  of  the  Nation.  The  im- 
mediate response  indicates  that  all  farm- 
ing sections  will  be  supplied  with  the 
radio  information  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"  That  the  interest  of  farmers  in  radio 
is  second  to  that  of  no  other  group  is 
recognized  by  the  broadcasters  of  the  Na- 
tion," comments  Salisbury.  "  Eagerness 
to  transmit  the  programs  prepared  by 
the  department  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Last  season  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  department  facilities  and  time  valued 
at  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  to 
give  listeners  the  information  contained 
in  radio  service  features  alone.  The 
schedules  which  will  be  carried  during 
the  coming  season  are  equally  extensive." 


EGGS  OF  ROUNDWORM  HARD  TO  KILL 

A  bath  in  a  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
solution  or  in  50  per  cent  solutions  of 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acids,  satu- 
rated solutions  of  copper  or  iron  sul- 
phate or  copper  acetate,  would  be  too 
much  for  most  living  things.  But  the 
egg  of  the  ascarid  pest  of  swine,  other- 
wise known  as  the  roundworm,  can  take 
such  a  bath,  and  thrive.  The  eggs  will 
actually  develop  and  become  infective 
while  in  solutions  of  such  powerful  chem- 
icals, specialists  of  the  department  have 
found.  Moreover  they  can  endure  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  16°  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  they  thaw  out  will 
develop  if  conditions  are  favorable. 
Other  eggs  buried  for  more  than  a  year 
have  survived.  Of  the  disinfectants 
known  to  science  only  certain  phenols 
have  proved  to  be  at  all  effective  against 
ascarid  eggs. 


For  more  than  32  years  the  farmers 
around  Scandinavia,  Wis.,  have  had  their 
own  cooperative  creamery,  the  depart- 
ment finds.  Since  the  enterprise  was  or- 
ganized, in  1895,  the  farmers  have  fur- 
nished the  creamery  with  raw  materials 
for  making  more  than  11,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  and  have  received  $3,640,000  for 
their  delivered  product 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


BLACK     CURRANT     SPREADS     WHITE-PINE     BLISTER 
RUST.         (Miscellaneous      Publication      27-M.)         By 

Samuel  B.  Detwiler,  senior  pathologist  in 
charge,  office  of  blister-rust  control,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  P.  8,  figs.  4.  July  1928. 
This  is  a  popular  publication  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  the  white-pine 
blister  rust  in  States  where  white  pines  are 
important  forest  and  ornamental  trees.  It 
is  intended  primarily  to  advise  owners  of 
cultivated  black  currants  of  the  importance  of 
these  plants  in  spreading  the  white-pine  blister 
rust  and  the  need  for  their  eradication.  The 
European  black  currant  (Ribes  nigrum  L.), 
an  introduced  plant  of  minor  commercial  im- 
portance, is  highly  susceptible  to  white-pine 
blister  rust  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
spread  and  establishment  of  the  disease.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
opposed  to  the  growing  of  this  species  in  the 


United  States,  and  several  States  already  have 
declared  it  a  public  nuisance  and  undertaken 
its  eradication.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
four  diagrammatic  drawings  illustrating  the 
part  played  by  black  currants  in  spreading 
the  blister  rust  and  the  importance  of  their 
eradication  in  the  control  of  the  disease. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 


James,  L.  H.,  Bidwell,  G.  L.,  and  McKinney, 
R.  S.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Admin- 
istration). An  observed  case  of  "spontane- 
ous "  ignition  in  stable  manure.  Jour,  of 
Agricultural  Research,  vol.  36,  No.  5,  p.  481. 
March  1,  1928. 

Stephenson,  C.  H.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Suggestions  to  pack- 
ers of  red  sour  cherries.  Canner,  p.  17. 
June  16,  1928. 

Coe,  Mayne  R.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Estimation  of  buttermilk 
or  milk  product  in  a  mixed  feed  by  deter- 
mination of  the  lactose  present.  Jour,  of 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, p.  251.     May  15,  1928. 

Hartmann,  B.  G.,  and  Hillig,  F.  (Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration).  Determi- 
nation of  citric  acid  in  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts. Jour,  of  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  p.    (257),  May  15,  1928. 

Munch,  J.  C,  and  Bidwell,  G.  L.  (Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration).  What  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  sample.  Jour,  of  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  p. 
220.     May  15,  1928. 

Taylor,  J.  N.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Determination  of  high- 
boiling  phenols  in  a  coal-tar  creosote-castor 
oil  soap  disinfectant.  Jour,  of  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  p.  222. 
May  15,  1928. 

Graham,  J.  J.  T.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  Jour,  oj!  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  p.  141. 
May  15,  1928. 

Sterling,  W.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  feeding  stuffs. 
Jour,  of  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  p.  155.     May  15,  1928. 

Tilden.  Doris  H.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  total  chlorine 
in  plants.  Jour,  of  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  p.  209.  May  15, 
1928. 

Fulton,  H.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Decay  in 
citrus  fruits  in  transit.  Citrus  Industry, 
vol.  9,  no.  7,  pp.  4-5,  32.     July  1928. 

Stevens,  H.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Citrus  dis- 
eases affecting  the  production  of  better  fruit. 
Citrus  Industry,  vol.  9,  no.  7,  pp.  6-7. 
July  1928. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Farm  accounts  a  guide  to  farm  prosperity. 
American  Bankers  Association,  July  1928, 
p.  43. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Ducks 
and  dogs.  Forest  and  Stream,  vol.  98,  no. 
8,  pp.  472-473,  illus.     August  1928. 

.  The  timberdoodle.  Maryland  Con- 
servationist, vol.  5,  no.  3,  pp.  10-11,  illus. 
Summer  Issue,  1928. 

Earnshaw,  Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Hunting  and  fishing  on  private  premises — 
Department  of  game  and  fish  laws.  Field 
and  Stream,  vol.  33,  no.  4,  pp.  58-60. 
August  1928. 

Malloch.  J.  R.  (Biological  Survey).  Three 
new  species  of  the  genus  Pedinaspis  (Hymen- 
optera :  Psammocharidae).  Proc.  Washing- 
ton Entomological  Society,  vol.  30,  no.  6,  pp. 
100-102,  June  1928. 


Redington,  Paul  G.  (Biological  Survey).  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Americana 
Annual,  pp.  92-96.     1928. 

.  Wildlife  research  and  our  water- 
fowl situation.  Maryland  Conservationist, 
vol.  5,  no.  3,  pp.  7-9.     Summer  Issue  1928. 

Taylor,  W  P.,  [and  W.  G.  McGinnies]  (Bi- 
ological Survey).  The  bio-ecology  of  forest 
and  range.  Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  27,  pp. 
177-182.     August  1928. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Associate  Agricultural 
Economist  of  the  division  of  farm  population 
and  rural  life,  is  resigning  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  on  August  31  to  ac- 
cent a  position  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  will  be  principally  engaged  in 
research  work  in  rural  sociology.  During  the 
second  semester  of  this  year  he  will  teach  a 
seminar  course  in  "  The  Farmer's  Standard  of 
Living." 

Doctor  Kirkpatrick  entered  the  bureau  in 
June,  1920,  since  which  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged almost  exclusively  in  research  studies  on 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  farm  family,  result- 
ing in  the  publication  of  Department  Bulletin 
No.  1214,  "  Family  Living  in  Farm  Homes  "  ; 
and  Department  Bulletin  No.  1466,  "  The 
Farmer's  Standard  of  Living."  He  is  co- 
author with  J.  T.  Sanders  of  the  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Department  Bulletin  No. 
1382,  "  The  Relation  Between  the  Ability  to 
Pay  and  the  Standard  of  Living  Among  Farm- 
ers." "  Sources  and  Uses  of  Income  Among 
300  Farm  Families  of  Vinton,  Jackson,  and 
Meigs  Counties,  Ohio,  1926,"  written  in  co- 
operation with  H.  W.  Hawthorne,  is  also  part 
of  his  research  work. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  believes 
that  these  pioneer  studies  conducted  by  Doctor 
Kirkpatrick  have  given  nation-wide  promi- 
nence to  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  farm  families  and  have  stimulated  new 
studies  of  importance  which  will  attempt  to 
compare  the  American  standard  of  living  on 
the   farm   with   that   in   the   city. 

"  The  best  session  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Cooperation  has  ever  held "  is  the 
report  of  A.  W.  McKay,  senior  agricultural 
economist,  the  first  of  the  group  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  return 
from  that  meeting.  The  attendance,  averaging 
daily  between  175  and  200,  is  probably  larger 
than  at  any  of  the  four  preceding  annual 
meetings,  he  states.  Mr.  McKay  indicates 
that  the  papers  and  the  general  discussions 
evidence  increasing  interest  by  cooperative  as- 
sociations in  special  problems  of  management 
and  membership  relations.  Mr.  McKay  as- 
sisted in  conducting  a  course  on  "  Cooperative 
Marketing  in  Agriculture,"  given  for  students 
who  had  not  previously  taken  work  in  cooper- 
ative marketing.  Between  40  and  50  attended 
these  classes,  he  states,  more  thi-i  half  of 
whom   were   agricultural   high-school   teachers. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  presented  papers  be- 
fore the  Institute — Chris  L.  Christensen,  in 
charge  of  the  division,  on  The  Place  of  Pool- 
ing in  Cooperative  Marketing ;  L.  S.  Hulbert, 
principal  agricultural  economist,  Present  Legal 


Status  of  Membership  Contracts ;  and  J.  W. 
Jones,  senior  agricultural  economist,  What 
Membership  Attitude  Studies  Have  Revealed. 
William  A.  Schoenfeld,  in  charge  of  the  bu- 
reau's regional  office  in  the  Northwest,  de- 
livered a  paper  on  The  Problems  Encountered 
in  Foreign  Marketing ;  and  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
former  chief  of  the  bureau,  on  The  Present 
Situation  in  Agricultural  Cooperation.  The 
subjects  have  aroused  considerable  discussion. 
Other  members  of  the  bureau  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  special  conferences  with  coopera- 
tive leaders  and  in  trade  conferences  are  :  A. 
V.  Swarthout,  senior  marketing  economist ;  C. 
G.  Randell,  senior  agricultural  economist ; 
Thomas  G.  Stitts,  senior  agricultural  econom- 
ist ;  M.  J.  B.  Ezekial,  senior  agricultural  econ- 
omist ;  and  L.  A.  Wheeler,  associate  agricul- 
tural economist. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  the  stations,  the  postal 
address  points  where  they  are  located  in  the 
States  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  entry  below.) 

Marketing  country  creamery  butter  by  a  co- 
operative sales  agency.  H.  B.  Price.  (Min- 
nesota Sta.  Bui.  244,  45  p.,  9  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      University  Farm,   St.  Paul. 

The  Nebraska  farm  kitchen.  G.  Gray.  (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Bui.  226,  14  p.,  1  fig.  June, 
1928.)      Lincoln. 

Pump  irrigation  results.  H.  E.  Weakly  and 
L.  L.  Zook.      (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  227,  12  p., 

3  figs.      June,  1928.)      Lincoln. 

Spraying  tree  fruits.  C.  C.  Wiggans  and  E. 
H.  Hoppert.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Circ.  36,  28  p., 
14  figs.  Mar.,  1928.)      Lincoln. 

Preliminary  report  on  a  study  of  cattle  pro- 
duction costs  in  Nevada.  C.  A.  Brennan  and 
G.  H.  Smith,  jr.  (Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  Ill, 
14  p.,  3  figs.     Mar.,   1928.)      Reno. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  control  [Nevada 
Station]  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927.  S.  B.  Doten  et  al.  29  p.,  4  figs. 
Reno. 

Coccidiosis  in  chickens.  E.  M.  Gildow  and  W. 
Wisnicky.      (New   Hampshire   Sta.   Circ.   27, 

4  p.,  1  fig.     Apr..  1928.)      Durham. 
Anti-rachitic  values  of  cod  liver  oil,  cod  liver 

meal,  and  fish  meal.  H.  O.  Stuart.  (New 
Hampshire  Sta.  Circ.  28,  4  p.  May,  1928.) 
Durham. 

Fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  .  .  .  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927.  Statis- 
tical summary  for  the  year  ending  December 
1,  1927.  R.  Y.  Winters  et  al.  117  p.,  9 
figs.     State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

The  relation  of  Bacterium  vignae  to  the  tis- 
sues of  lima  bean.  W.  S.  Beach.  (Pennsvl- 
vania  Sta.  Bui.  226,  15  p.,  1  fig.  May, 
1928.)      State  College. 

Effect  of  topping  on  yield  of  coffee  in  Porto 
Rico.  T.  B.  McClelland.  (Porto  Rico  Sta. 
Bui.  32,  8  p.,  5  figs.  June,  1928.)  Maya- 
guez. 


Warehouse  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Growers,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  in  June  and  July  for  groups 
of  members  and  wool  producers  from  the 
various  wool-producing  counties  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Each  county 
was  assigned  a  day,  and  the  growers 
were  organized  into  auto  excursions  for 
the  trip  to  Portland.  Educational  pro- 
grams were  carried  out  at  Hip  plant. 
The  producers  were  shown  exactly  how 
wool  and  mohair  is  handled  by  the  co- 
operative. They  saw  the  incoming  cars 
of  wool  unloaded  and  the  wool  weighed 
and  marked  for  identification  and 
graded  and  assembled  into  mill-sized 
lots,  and  they  inspected  the  salesrooms 
where  samples  of  wool  offered  for  sale 
were  on  display. 
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PLANT  DISEASE  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  conducts  a  watch  service  for 
plant  diseases  in  the  United  States.  It  collects 
information  on  the  geographic  distribution, 
prevalence,  rate  of  spread,  and  dates  of  first 
appearance  of  plant  diseases,  and  estimates 
losses  occasioned  by  them.  It  obtains  speci- 
mens to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the 
various  diseases.  Readers  of  The  Official 
Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by 
sending  information  and  typical  specimens  to 
either  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  State 
survey  collaborators,  who  in  most  instances 
are  the  plant  pathologists  at  the  experiment 
stations. 

Wheat    Bunt    in    Kansas    and    Montana 

Bunt  averaged  2.4  per  cent  in  total  of  241 
fields  and  plots  examined  in  25  counties  in 
western  Kansas.  In  170  untreated,  average 
was  3.31  per  cent ;  in  71  treated,  average  0.24 
per  cent.  As  much  as  74  per  cent  in  untreated 
part  of  one  demonstration  plot :  55  per  cent 
in  another.  In  south-central  Montana  bunt 
found  in  28  of  50  fields  examined  :  Only  traces 
in  12  ;  1  to  3  per  cent  in  2 ;  5  to  30  per  cent — 
averaging  10  per  cent — in  16.  Species  found 
in  these  fields  Tilletia  laevis. 

Take-all  of  Wheat  in  Kansas 

Several  take-all  spots  found  in  two  fields  in 
Reno  County  and  one  field  in  Mead  County  in 
cereal  disease  survey  conducted  by  C.  E. 
Graves. 

Strawberry   Root   Rot 

Cause  not  definitely  known,  various  factors 
associated,  including  unfavorable  growing  con- 


ditions, winter  injury,  fungi.  Serious  case  re- 
ported from  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Re- 
ported from  Racine  County,  Wis.,  on  plants 
from  Michigan.  Also  reported  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Bacterial   Spot   of  Peach   in  Sooth 

Reports  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  also 
Illinois,  indicate  severe  damage,  including 
defoliation,  fruit  spotting,  twig  cankers.  In 
some  orchards  observed  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  more  than  half  of  leaves  off.  Blberta 
variety  apparently  most  severely  attacked,  a 
considerable  percentage  fruit  of  infested  or- 
chards unmarketable.  Other  varieties  affected 
Carman,  Hale,  Early  Rose,  Bracket.  Georgia, 
Belle  and  Hiley  only  slightly  affected.  Im- 
portant problem  in  Carolinas.  In  Illinois 
fruit  infection  observed  when  fruit  less  than 
one-third  mature  size.  Also  reported  from 
New  York  and  Arkansas. 

Peach  Rosette  in  Kentucky 

In  1927  about  7  trees  died  in  2  orchards 
in  McCracken  County.  In  1928  found  in  at 
least  15  orchards — W.  D.  Valleau,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Lexington. 

Additional    Reports    on    Potato    Late    Blight 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Not  seen  up  to  July  20. 
VIRGINIA. — Severe  in  Washington  County. 
WEST  VIRGINIA. — Infection  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  may  be  more  than  average  loss. 
WISCONSIN.— First  found  this  year  July  17, 
Baron  County. 


PACKERS  DISCOUNT  MANGY  HOGS 

The  practical  side  of  controlling  ani- 
mal diseases  and  parasites  is  shown  in  a 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
by  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson,  Federal  veterinary 
official  stationed  in  South  Dakota. 
Swine  mange  has  been  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic importance  throughout  the  Cen- 
tral West,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
localities  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
hogs  slaughtered  show  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  mange  mite.  Since  this 
parasite  affects  the  parts  of  the  hog  that 
are  of  greatest  value — the  hams,  shoul- 
ders, and  bacon — packers  have  been  pur- 
chasing mangy  hogs  at  a  discount  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight. 
For  a  250-pound  hog  the  actual  discount 
thus  amounts  to  from  $1.25  to  $3.75,  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  mange  present. 
This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account 
the  saving  of  feed  in  the  fattening  of  a 
mange-free  hog  in  comparison  with  the 
added  time  and  feed  necessary  to  fatten 
a  mangy  hog,  says  Doctor  Wilson.  In 
the  endeavor  to  disseminate  such  infor- 
mation to  swine  growers  in  their  trade 
territories,  progressive  commission  firms 
are  using  rubber  stamps  which  read : 
"  Mangy  hogs  sell  at  a  discount  of  50<£ 
to  $1.50  per  cwt. — Proper  treatment  of 
mange-infected  hogs  insures  more  rapid 
gains  and  higher  prices."  Mange  mites 
are  a  serious  liability  to  the  swine  pro- 
ducer, but  they  can  be  controlled,  says 
the  department  in  information  sent  to 
the  press. 


Sales  of  eggs  made  in  1927  by  the 
Pacific  Egg  Producers  Cooperative 
(Inc.),  New  York  City,  amounted  to 
$14,083,735,  according  to  a  report  to  the 
department. 
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HYDROLOGY 
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Jordan,  E.  O.  A  textbook  of  general  bacteri- 
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Faris,  J.  T.  Old  trails  and  roads  in  Penn's 
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Gadeau  de  Kerville,  Henri.  Voyage  zoologi- 
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can family  from  colonial  times  to  the  pres- 
ent.    Cleveland,  A.  II.  Clark  co.,  1917-19. 

Dobb,  M.  H.  Russian  economic  development 
since  the  revolution.  London,  Koutledge, 
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EDUCATION 

Monroe,  W.  S.,  and  Engelhart,  M.  D.  The 
techniques  of  educational  research.  Urbana, 
1928.  (Illinois,  University.  College  of  edu- 
cation. Bureau  of  educational  research. 
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REFERENCE    BOOKS 


Who's  who  in  journalism.     Ed. 
1928. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 


SENIOR  T0XIC0L0GIST.— Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  September 
5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  salary 
range  for  this  position  is  from  $4,600  to 
$5,200  a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions  are 
rilled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
plan  and  carry  out  difficult  investigations  on 
the  toxicology  'of  metals  and  other  products  in 
foods.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  their  in- 
fluence on  kidney  function,  growth,  reproduc- 
tion, composition  of  blood  stream,  digestibility, 
relation  to  physiological  function,  and  such 
other  methods  as  will  tend  to  show  any  differ- 
ence in  the  action  or  utilization  of  foods  when 
containing  such  products ;  the  oral  and  written 
presentation  of  the  results  of  these  researches 
before  interested  groups,  and  the  establishment 
of  contacts  with  professional  workers  in  this 
field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  thesis  or  publications,  of  which  the 
applicant  is  the  author,  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  physiology,  pathology,  toxicology, 
pharmacology,  or  biochemistry,  filed  with  the 
application. 

SPECIALIST  IN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  EDU- 
CATION.— Applications  for  this  position  will  be 
rated  as  received  until  further  notice.  The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  entrance  salary  ranges 
from  6,000  to  8,000  pesos  a  year.  The  normal 
value  of  the  Philippine  peso  equals  50  cents 
in  United  States  currency.  Men  only  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  for  specialist  in 
agricultural  and  rural  education.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
physical  ability,  education,  training,  and 
experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil-Service  Board  of  Exam- 
iners at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 
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NO  PRACTICAL  WAY  YET  FOUND  FOR  DISPELLING  FOGS 


Many  Schemes  Have  Been  Advanced,  but  the  Places  That  Have  Always  Been  Notorious  for  the 
Thickness  of  Their  Atmosphere  Still  Have  Their  Mnrk 


Attempts  to  dispel  fog  by  artificial 
means  have  not  proved  successful,  says 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

Many  different  schemes  have  been  ad- 
vanced, but  the  places  that  have  always 
been  notorious  for  fogs  still  have  them. 
Years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  thought  he 
had  solved  the  problem  when  he  installed 
an  electric  contrivance  on  his  house  in 
Liverpool,  but  the  city  on  the  Mersey  is 
still  afflicted  with  fogs.  The  London 
County  Council  was  approached  with  a 
scheme  for  clearing  away  the  celebrated 
London  fogs  by  the  use  of  explosives.  As 
a  similar  scheme  had  been  tried  without 
result  in  Italy  for  dispelling  hailstorms, 
the  county  authorities  declined  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  this  experiment. 

Shortly  before  the  World  War  the  city 
of  Lyons,  France,  voted  money  for  ex- 
periments in  preventing  the  formation 
of  fog  in  that  city  by  coating  the  rivers 


RAPID  PROGRESS  MADE 

BY  CROPS  LAST  MONTH 

(.Continued  from  page  1) 

Spring  wheat  is  headed  and  fairly  well 
filled  except  where  it  has  been  hurt  by 
drought,  as  in  sections  of  South  Dakota 
and  southwestern  Minnesota.  The  July 
reports  indicate  a  total  spring-wheat  crop' 
about  average,  but  much  smaller  than 
last  year. 

Wheat  harvest  is  slowly  moving  up  into 
the  North,  having  been  delayed  by  bad 
weather.  In  the  Great  Plains  territory 
winter  wheat  is  threshing  out  to  better 
yields  than  expected  in  many  sections, 
though  some  of  the  grain  is  reported  as 
rather  high  in  moisture  content  and  low 
in  protein  content.  Stands  were  thin  in 
central  and  eastern  sections,  some  areas 
reporting  there  would  not  be  enough 
grain  threshed  to  furnish  this  fall's  seed. 

Corn  is  tasseled  out  and  silking  in 
most  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Present  prospects 
for  the  crop  are  much  more  favorable 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  says  the  de- 
partment. Should  an  average  corn  crop 
or  one  above  average  be  harvested,  its  ef- 
fect on  the  hog  situation  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  corn-hog  price  ratio  fa- 
verable  to  feeding  after  October,  with 
subsequent  late  movement  of  the  spring 
pig  crop.  Whether  such  price  ratio  may 
also  stimulate  increased  pig  production 
next  spring  will  be  a  matter  for  produ- 
cers to  decide.  The  prospect  is  favorable 
for  hog  raisers  if  production  is  not  again 
overdone. 

The  tendency  of  crop  prices  has  been 
downward  lately,  including  prices  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  potatoes.  How- 
ever, the  general  price  position  of  farm 
products  as  a  whole  is  still  the  most  fa- 
vorable in  eight  years.  Purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  stood  at  95  in  May  and 
93  in  June,  the  five  pre-war  years  repre- 
senting par,  or  100.  This  is  the  highest 
level  of  purchasing  power  since  1920. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 


Rhone  and  Saone  with  oil.  About  the 
same  time  the  Cottrell  process  of  electri- 
cal precipitation,  which  is  successfully 
applied  in  treating  industrial  dusts  and 
fumes,  was  tried  on  the  fogs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  but  nothing  seems  to  have 
resulted.  Quite  recently  the  naval  air- 
craft factory  at  Philadelphia  has  been 
the  scene  of  experiments  in  dissipating 
fog  by  means  of  electrified  sprays,  but 
no  tangible  results  have  been  announced. 
Schemes  for  draining  off  fog-laden  air 
from  flying  fields  and  for  warming  the 
air  over  such  places  and  thus  causing 
the  fog  to  evaporate  have  been  investi- 
gated and  found  impracticable. 

On  a  small  scale  and  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances fog  can  be  dispelled,  but  all 
known  methods  are  too  costly  for  com- 
mercial use  and  so  could  not  be  applied 
on  the  vast  scale  on  which  many  fogs 
occur. 


WIDE  RANGE  IN  COTTON  COSTS 

Costs  of  growing  cotton  ranging  from 
8  cents  per  pound  of  lint  to  59  cents  per 
pound  of  lint  to  59  cents  per  pound  in 
the  1927  season  have  been  reported  to 
the  department  by  992  growers.  Most  of 
the  reporting  growers  had  yields  higher 
than  the  average  of  154  pounds  per  acre 
reported  by  the  Federal  Crop  Reporting 
Board.  Forty-five  farmers  reported  yields 
of  60  pounds  and  under  per  acre  at  an 
average  cost  of  59  cents  per  pound  of 
cotton.  Twenty- three  other  farmers  re- 
ported yields  of  more  than  500  pounds 
per  acre  at  an  average  cost  of  8  cents 
per  pound.  Seventy-two  farmers,  who 
grew  from  61  to  100  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  reported  an  average  cost  of  26  cents 
per  pound  of  lint,  and  90  farmers,  who 
grew  between  101  to  140  pounds  to  the 
acre,  reported  an  average  cost  of  20  cents 
per  pound  of  lint.  More  that  half  the 
992  farmers  had  yields  of  141  to  300 
pounds  per  acre,  with  an  average  pro- 
duction cost  of  13  cents  per  pound  of 
lint  cotton.  These  farmers  were  among 
the  group  having  the  larger  cotton 
acreages. 


STUDY    SMELTER-FUMES    DAMAGE 

Chemical  and  pathological  studies  of 
the  effect  of  sulphur  fumes  on  vegetation 
will  be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
liminary survey  of  areas  in  Columbia 
River  Valley,  State  of  Washington,  al- 
leged to  have  been  damaged  by  fumes 
from  the  smelter  at  Trail,  British  Colum- 
bia. This  investigation  was  made  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skinner,  Assistant  Chief,  Chem- 
ical and  Technological  Research.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  A  T.  Strahorn. 
Associate  Soil  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils ;  and  D.  F.  Fisher,  Path- 
ologist. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  injury  to  the  vegetation  and  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  the  lines  of  investigation 
to  follow  and  the  number  of  men  needed 
in  the  field.     Conferences  were  held  at 


Spokane  with  Senator  C.  C.  Dill,  of 
Washington,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Johnson, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Washinton,  with  representatives  of  farm 
groups  and  with  offleials  of  the  smelter 
company. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  will  undertake 
chemical  examination  of  the  fumes  from 
the  smelter  and  will  study  the  effect  of 
the  fumes  upon  vegetation  and  upon  the 
soil.  An  economic  survey  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  area  now  affected  by  the 
smelter  operations  has  already  been 
started  by  Mr.  Strahorn.  Within  the 
near  future  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try will  send  into  the  affected  area  a 
forest  pathologist  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  damage  to  the  timber.  When  the 
investigation  is  completed  the  results  will 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Department. 


STOCKYARDS  WORK  CONSOLIDATED 

A  consolidation  of  Federal  livestock  ac- 
tivities relating  to  public  stockyards  and 
interstate  transportation  is  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  effec- 
tive July  1.  Supervision  over  livestock 
moving  interstate,  including  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  28-hour  law,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  inspection  division 
of  the  bureau  to  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards division.  Dr.  S.  O.  Fladness,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  live- 
stock inspection  at  public  stockyards  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  section  of  the  packers  and  stockyards 
division  which  now  administers  the  work 
above  mentioned. 

The  realignment  of  the  work  is  purely 
administrative  and  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  closely  related  activities  in 
one  division.  The  change  does  not  af- 
fect the  field  offices  or  their  personnel. 
It  is  pointed  out.  however,  that  the  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  division,  under  Dr. 
A.  W.  Miller,  chief,  now  has  a  consid- 
erably wider  scope,  as  it  deals  not  only 
with  the  packers  and  stockyards  act, 
but  also  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  interstate 
movement  of  livestock  and  related  in- 
spection work  at  public  stockyards.  The 
field  inspection  division,  under  Dr.  G.  W. 
Pope,  continues  as  in  the  past  to  super- 
vise imports  and  exports  of  animals  and 
animal  products  and  to  conduct  exten- 
sive field  activities  for  the  eradication  of 
infectious  diseases. 


"NICK"  BREWER 


James  Nicholas  Brewer,  colored,  an 
unskilled  laborer  employed  at  the  United 
States  Animal  Husbandry  Experiment 
Farm.  Beltsville,  Md.,  died  July  26. 
"  Nick,"  as  he  was  known  to  laborers, 
officials,  and  visitors  to  the  farm,  leaves 
a  record  of  unusually  faithful  service 
which  began  in  190S.  During  his  20 
years  in  the  department's  employ  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  respect  of  his 
associates  and  superiors  for  courtesy, 
willingness,  and  remarkable  keenness  of 
mind  in  carrying  out  details  of  instruc- 
tions given  him.  He  received  nine  pro- 
motions for  efficient  service.  His  death 
at  the  age  of  43  followed  surgical  treat- 
ment for  a  painful  illness. 
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GOOD  OUTLOOK  SEEN 
FOR  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 


Production    Has    Been    Increasing   and 

Department  Suggests  Caution 

Against  Overexpansion 

Increase  in  marketings  and  slaughter 
of  lambs,  a  better  consumptive  demand 
for  lamb,  and  a  continued  good  world 
demand  for  wool,  are  indicated  for  the 
next  nine  months  in  the  midsummer 
sheep  and  wool  outlook  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  With 
reference  to  the  long-time  outlook,  the 
bureau  says  that  sheep  production  in  the 
United  States  has  been  rapidly  expand- 
ing and  suggests  that  considerable  cau- 
tion may  well  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
further  expansion.  The  report  says  the 
following : 

The  lamb  crop  of  1928,  as  indicated  by 
the  June  lamb  survey,  was  8  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1927.  Practically  all  of 
the  increase  was  in  the  western  lamb 
States.  The  largest  increases  in  western 
lambs  were  in  the  early  lambing  areas 
of  these  States  and  in  the  late  lambing 
States. 

The  keen  demand  for  ewe  lambs,  as 
shown  by  the  high  reported  prices  cur- 
rent in  the  West,  indicates  that  few  ewe 
lambs  of  desirable  type  for  range-breed- 
ing flocks  will  be  shipped  for  slaughter 
this  fall.  An  increase  of  around  800,000 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs,  both  native 
and  western,  in  shipments,  either  to  mar- 
kets or  direct  to  feed  lots,  from  August 
to  November,  seems  likely.  This  increase 
of  800,000  head  will  be  reflected  in  Fed- 
erally inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  the  nine-month  period  August, 
1928,  to  April,  1929,  inclusive.  How  this 
increase  will  be  distributed  during  this 
period  depends  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  western  supply  that  go  to  immediate 
slaughter  or  to  feed  lots. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  prospects  for 
an  increase  in  production  of  feed  grains 
this  year  over  last,  and  the  scarcity  and 
higher  prices  of  feeding  cattle,  a  good 
demand  for  feeding  lambs  is  anticipated 
for  this  fall. 

Some  improvement  in  the  consumer  de- 
mand for  lamb  is  indicated.  With  the 
probable  purchasing  power  of  consumers 
better  than  in  the  last  six  months  of  1927, 
with  smaller  supplies  and  higher  prices 
of  competing  meats  and  an  apparent  up- 
ward trend  in  the  demand  for  lamb,  both 
per  capita  and  that  due  to  population 
growth,  a  better  consumer  demand  for 
lamb  seems  probable  for  the  last  half  of 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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BEETLE'S  HABIT  FATAL  TO  HIM 

How  entomologists  take  advantage  of 
the  habits  of  insects  in  devising  methods 
for  their  control  is  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  sodium  fluosilicate  dust  in  poisoning 
the  striped  blister  beetle  which  frequently 
causes  serious  damage  in  soy-bean  fields, 
particularly  in  Louisiana.  The  arsenical 
dusts  such  as  calcium  arsenate,  Paris 
green,  and  lead  arsenate  would  poison 
the  beetles,  but  the  beetles  declines  to  eat 
the  poisoned  leaves  and  dusting  merely 
drives  them  to  other  feeding  grounds. 
Neither  will  the  beetles  eat  sodium  fluo- 
silicate dust  directly,  but  this  material 
is  an  effective  poison  nevertheless.  Ento- 
mologists of  the  department  have  ob- 
served that  when  a  plant  is  dusted  with 
sodium  fluosilicate  the  beetles  crawl  over 
the  foliage.  Although  the  beetles  do  not 
eat  the  dust  directly  it  causes  an  irrita- 
tion to  their  feet  which  they  seek  to 
allay  by  raking  their  feet  through  their 
mouths.  Thus  the  beetles  get  the  poison, 
and  in  a  well  dusted  area  practically 
complete  eradication  results.  Another 
habit  of  the  beetles  which  aids  in  eradi- 
cation is  that  of  swarming  together  on  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  infested 
field.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  beetles  first  enter  a  field,  and 
if  they  are  dusted  as  soon  as  they  are 
first  noticed  they  are  not  likely  to  trouble 
the  field  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 


utilization  of  wastes 
discussed  by  chemists 


Institute   Says   More   Fundamental  Re- 
search Should  Be  Done  and  By 
Governmental  Agencies 

The  10,000,000  tons  of  agricultural 
wastes — cornstalks,  corncobs,  grain 
straws,  sugar-cane  bagasse,  cottonseed 
and  peanut  hulls,  and  other  substances — 
produced  annually  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States,  formed  the  topic  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  chemists  at  the 
Evanston,  111.,  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  said  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
on  his  return  to  Washington.  Doctor 
Knight  presided  over  the  conference  on 
"  researches  of  immediate  urgency  in  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  products,"  and 
he  reports  the  consensus  of  the  confer- 
ence was  that  fundamental  research  in 
the  chemistry  of  agricultural  products  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  regarding  the  prop- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


PLANT  HUNTERS'  PLANE 
AWES  PAPUAN  NATIVES 


Brandes  Sugar-Cane  Expedition  Collects 

Varieties  in  Wilds  Which  May  Be 
Valuable  in  United  States 

Head-hunter  natives  of  the  interior  of 
New  Guinea,  large  island  of  the  East 
Indies,  were  overawed  last  month  when 
a  hydroplane  swooped  out  of  the  sky, 
came  to  rest,  and  allowed  white  men  to 
alight.  Rarely  if  ever  have  white  men 
visited  that  region,  and  never  before  did 
they  arrive  by  air,  so  far  as  known.  The 
white  men  were  members  of  the  scien- 
tific expedition  sent  out  by  this  depart- 
ment to  search  for  varieties  of  sugar 
cane  which  might  prove  immune  or 
highly  resistant  to  the  diseases  of  sugar 
cane  which  in  recent  years  threatened 
to  force  abandonment  of  culture  of 
sugar  cane  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  sugar  plants,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  left  Washington  April  5  as 
leader  of  the  expedition.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Jacob  Jeswiet,  of  Hol- 
land, one  of  the  leading  scientific  author- 
ities on  the  culture  of  sugar  cane;  C.  E. 
Pemberton,  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
er's Experiment  Station,  Honolulu ;  and 
R.  K.  Peck,  of  Elgin,  111.,  pilot.  After  a 
stop  in  Australia  the  expedition  estab- 
lished a  base  of  operations  at  Port  Mo- 
resby. This  port  is  in  the  British-con- 
trolled territory  of  Papua,  which  is  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  of 
New  Guinea.  The  island  lies  south  of 
the  Equator  and  north  of  Australia. 

In  June,  Doctor  Brandes  reported  from 
Port  Moresby  that  the  party  had  started 
collecting,  had  made  three  successful 
flights,  and  would  depart  for  the  western 
rivers  of  the  district  in  a  few  days. 

A  radiogram  received  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  reported  that 
last  week  would  see  the  completion  of 
collecting  work  in  western  Papua  from 
a  base  camp  established  on  the  Fly 
River.  The  party  had  established  friend- 
ly contact  with  the  pigmies,  a  diminutive 
native  race  living  on  the  Alice  River, 
600  miles  in  the  interior,  and  also  with 
the  head  hunters  between  the  Fly  and 
Strickland  Rivers,  who  seem  not  to  have 
been  visited  by  white  men  before.  The 
natives,  Doctor  Brandes  said,  were 
"  overawed  by  plane."  Doctor  Brandes 
also  said  he  had  obtained  14  additional 
varieties.  He  included  a  phrase  which 
members  of  the  department  interpreted 
to  mean  that  natives  of  the  island  use 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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LIVESTOCK  REPORT  IS 
VALUABLE  TO  SHIPPER 


Advance  Estimates  of  Receipts  at  Mar- 
ket Aid  in  Avoidance  of  Gluts 
Which  Depress  Prices 

Although  the  advance  estimates  of 
livestock  market  receipts  which  the  de- 
partment issues  daily  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  phase  of  the  official 
livestock  market  news  service,  no  part 
of  that  service  is  so  often  misunder- 
stood. Because  the  estimates  do  not  al- 
ways closely  match  actual  receipts  they 
are  sometimes  criticized,  whereas  the 
discrepancy  may  actually  be  evidence 
that  the  reports  are  serving  their  in- 
tended purpose.  Advance  estimates  in- 
dicating the  likelihood  of  excessive  re- 
ceipts at  certain  points  give  shippers  a 
chance  to  divert  shipments  to  other  mar- 
kets, thereby  effecting  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution in  harmony  with  trade  require- 
ments. Such  action,  although  producing 
a  discrepancy  between  the  advance  esti- 
mates and  the  actual  receipts,  is  of  great 
financial  benefit  to  shippers.  When  dis- 
crepancies between  advance  estimates 
and  actual  receipts  result  from  last- 
minute  changes  in  shippers'  plans,  the 
discrepancies  may  be  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation rather  than  for  reproach. 

Many  things  may  throw  advance  esti- 
mates out  "of  alignment  with  actual  re- 
ceipts, and  yet  in  no  sense  be  a  reflection 
on  the  value  of  those  estimates,  which 
are  presumed  to  reflect  merely  stock- 
men's intentions  to  ship  for  the  next 
day's  market.  Discrepancies  may  result 
from  severe  storms,  railroad  wrecks, 
washouts,  and  other  transportation  de- 
lays, as  well  as  from  changes  in  ship- 
pers' plans.  In  so  far  as  the  changes 
are  effected  by  the  diversion  of  ship- 
ments according  to  the  prospective  sup- 
ply data,  they  indicate  that  the  advance 
estimates  are  promoting  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand. 

The  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the 
Chicago  advance  estimate  of  receipts, 
since  Cbicago  is  the  basic  livestock  mar- 
ket of  the  country.  This  report,  on  its 
release  at  11  a.  m.,  is  spread  at  once  to 
other  markets  by  radio,  telegraph,  and 
telephone.  It  is  therefore  available  in 
time  to  influence  materially  the  actual 
supply  of  livestock  at  different  markets 
the  following  day.  The  advance  estimates 
are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  railroad 
reports  and  other  pertinent  available  in- 
formation. Careful  check  of  the  source 
data  indicates  that  when  discrepancies 
arise  between  the  advance  estimates  and 
the  actual  receipts  at  livestock  markets, 
the  principal  cause  is  usually  a  change 
in  shippers'  plans  rather  than  an  incor- 
rect report  of  original  intentions. 

Railroad  officials  cooperate  heartily 
with  the  department  in  supplying  advance 
information  on  livestock  loadings,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  information 
thus  furnished  may  result  in  expense  to 
the  carriers.  They  believe  that  the  serv- 
ice thus  furnished,  although  it  may  cause 
temporary  loss  to  transportation  com- 
panies, benefits  the  latter  in  the  long  run 
because  it  benefits  their  patrons. 

Changes  in  shippers'  intentions  vary 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  extent  of 
price  advances  or  declines  in  the  current 


market,  and  with  the  estimated  supply 
for  the  following  day.  Advance  esti- 
mates of  receipts  are  accordingly  believed 
to  have  a  bearing  on  shipments  originat- 
ing in  territory  within  approximately  a 
16-hour  rail  run  to  the  market.  Ship- 
ments from  such  comparatively  nearby 
points  are  loaded  around  noon  or  later 
for  the  next  day's  market,  and  therefore 
are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
11  a.  m.  forecast.  Thus,  the  test  of  the 
value  of  the  advance  estimates  is  not 
the  measure  of  their  agreement  with 
actual  subsequent  deliveries  but  the  ex- 
tent of  their  beneficial  effect  in  equalizing 
the  distribution  of  livestock  and  avoiding 
local  gluts  and  shortages. 


ENDEAVOR  TO  AID  APPLE  FARMERS 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in 
cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  de- 
partment, has  definitely  joined  the  Amer- 
ican apple  and  pear  grower  in  his  war- 
fare against  the  destructive  armies  of 
the  codling  moth  by  establishing  field 
laboratories  at  Wenatchee  and  Yakima, 
Wash.,  where  it  is  hoped  to  develop  a 
poison  that  will  be  superior  to  the  lead- 
arsenate  spray  which  at  present  is  the 
only  effective  method  with  which  to  com- 
bat this  serious  pest. 

Like  the  armies  of  the  World  War 
which  learned  to  guard  against  poison 
gas,  the  armies  of  the  codling  moth  seem 
to  have  acquired  an  increased  resistance 
to  the  poison  of  lead  arsenate.  So  strong, 
in  fact,  is  their  resistance  that  in  some 
areas  it  has  become  necessary  to  spray 
the  fruit  as  many  as  10  times  during  the 
growing  season  to  get  an  effective  control. 

Many  apple  orchards  in  the  West  are 
located  where  there  is  little  rainfall  in 
the  summer,  and  for  this  reason  the 
farmers  must  clean  their  apples  thor- 
oughly to  remove  the  excessive  spray 
residue.  However,  the  farmer  who  has 
successfully  fought  off  his  insect  enemies 
with  poison  and  then  effectively  cleaned 
his  apples  often  faces  a  third  problem, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  cleaned  apples 
frequently  develop  a  rot  when  held  in 
cold  storage. 

C.  R.  Gross,  an  associate  chemist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  will 
take  charge  of  the  chemical  investigations 
at  Wenatchee  and  Yakima,  where  he  will 
cooperate  with  Dr.  L.  A.  Hawkins  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Diehl,  of  the  fruit-handling 
division,  and  Dr.  Charles  Brooks  and 
Mr.  D.  F.  Fisher,  of  the  fruit-diseases 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, and  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Newcomber,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  the  effort 
to  help  apple  orchardists  to  solve  a  three- 
fold problem  by  creating  a  poison  deadly 
to  codling  moths,  harmless  to  humans, 
and  which  will  not  require  a  wash  or 
other  treatment  that  will  shorten  the  life 
of  the  apple  when  in  storage. 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recently 
collected  data  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  net  tonnage  moved  by  motor 
truck  and  railroad  between  Columbus  and 
certain  other  Ohio  cities.  It  was  found 
that  motor  trucks  moved  84  per  cent  of 
the  total  up  to  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
55  per  cent  between  20  and  40  miles,  32 
per  cent  from  40  to  60  miles,  and  only 
2.3  per  cent  for  distances  of  100  miles 
or  greater. 


Cattle  Owners  Feel  Well  Repaid 
For  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis 


Twenty  counties  with  a  total  area  of 
15,000  square  miles  and  a  cattle  popula- 
tion estimated  as  450,000,  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  "  modified  accredited 
areas"  in  the  national  campaign  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  These 
counties  are  in  11  States.  A  modified  ac- 
credited area  is  one  in  which  tubercu- 
losis has  been  found  to  affect  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
as  determined  by  official  testing,  and  in 
which  all  animals  reacting  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  have  been  removed  from  the 
herds.  The  additions  to  the  list  of  ac- 
credited areas  were  made  public  as  of 
July  2,  in  amendment  2  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Order  310,  which  also 
announced  that  10  counties  in  6  different 
States  had  been  reaccredited,  that  is,  the 
counties  had  been  modified  accredited 
areas  for  3  years  and  had  maintained  sat- 
isfactory health  conditions  in  the  herds 
as  established  by  retests. 

The  establishment  and  official  recogni- 
tion of  modified-accredited  areas  has  been 
in  progress  5  years,  and  the  list  has 
grown  until  there  are  now  527  counties, 
parts  of  2  counties,  and  21  towns  so 
classified.  "  This  indicates,"  says  Dr.  A. 
E.  Wight,  chief  of  the  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  "  excellent  progress  in  connec- 
tion with  area  eradication  work  that  is 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State 
livestock  sanitary  officials.  There  are 
many  other  counties  in  which  tuberculo- 
sis testing  of  all  the  cattle  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the  infection  is 
reduced  to  the  required  minimum  these 
counties  will  also  be  added  to  the  list. 

"  The  cattle  owners  of  those  counties 
where  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  minimum  feel  well  re- 
paid for  their  efforts  and  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  tuberculosis 
eradication.  Any  dairy  cattle  for  sale  in 
these  counties  are  in  demand  at  good 
prices.  In  the  hog-raising  sections  of  the 
country  some  of  the  large  packers  pay  a 
premium  of  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  hogs  originating  in  modified-accred- 
ited areas,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
returns  in  this  connection  will  amount  to 
nearly  §1,000,000  during  the  present 
year." 


CORN-BORER   QUARANTINE  MODIFIED 

The  areas  under  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  European  corn  borer  have  been 
enlarged  to  add  several  towns  and  cities 
in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the 
movement  of  restricted  products  from 
New  York  City  into  certain  near-by  sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey  and  in  turn  to  regu- 
late their  movement  from  those  New 
Jersey  points.  Under  a  further  change, 
certificates  or  permits  are  now  required 
for  the  movement  of  corn  and  other  re- 
stricted articles  into  the  State  of  Maine 
from  other  parts  of  the  regulated  areas. 


An  up-to-date  list  of  the  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
tainers is  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington. 
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DEPARTMENT  CHEMISTS 
AID  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


Scientists     Working     in     Porto     Rico 
Accomplish  Important  Improve- 
ments in  Clarification 

Of  importance  to  American  producers 
of  sugar  cane,  to  manufacturers  of  raw 
sugar,  and  to  refineries  which  produce 
the  finished  product  are  experiments 
made  by  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Accomplishing  improvements  in  con- 
trolling the  process  of  manufacturing 
raw  sugar  from  the  cane  will  benefit  the 
sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  fully  as  much 
as  those  of  Porto  Rico,  says  H.  S.  Paine, 
in  charge  of  the  carbohydrate  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
under  which  the  experiments  are  being 
conducted.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturing  season  for  raw  sugar  is 
several  months  longer  in  Porto  Rico  than 
in  Louisiana,  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  the  island  rather  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  results  already 
obtained  are  expected  eventually  to  bene- 
fit all  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  its 
sugar-growing  possessions. 

The  success  of  experimental  work  done 
by  the  recently  established  agricultural 
experiment  stationjof  Porto  Rico  to  aid 
sugar  planters  vffdi  their  production 
problems  was  followed  by  a  demand  for 
doing  experiments  which  might  show 
how  to  improve  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  raw  sugar,  and  the  carbohy- 
drate division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils  sent  chemists  to  Porto  Rico 
to  cooperate  with  the  insular  station. 

For  many  generations  raw  sugar  has 
been  manufactured  by  extracting  the 
juice  from  the  cane  and  purifying  the 
juice  by  means  of  lime.  Since  the  use 
of  lime  was  first  introduced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 500  different  processes  and  sub- 
stances tried  in  attempts  to  clarify  cane 
juice  and  beet  juice,  yet  no  practice  has 
been  found  which  proves  on  the  whole 
more  economical  or  generally  effective 
than  the  long-established  use  of  lime. 
Nevertheless,  the  experiments  with  which 
the  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  now  supplement  the  agricul- 
tural work  of  the  insular  station,  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  a  better  control  of  the 
methods  of  clarification  of  the  juice. 

Among  the  definite  results  obtained 
from  the  experiments  in  Porto  Rico  are : 
Improvement  of  the  methods  for  con- 
trolling the  clarification  of  juice  by 
means  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
measurements,  better  control  of  clarifi- 
cation by  a  system  of  continuously  re- 
cording juice  reactions  and  automatically 
regulating  the  flow  of  lime  to  the  juice, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  better  elimina- 
tion of  the  troublesome  colloidal  sub- 
stances from  the  juice  of  the  cane 
through  the  use  of  modern  chemical 
methods. 

The  successful  conversion  of  the  cane 
into  good  raw  sugar  still  remains  much 
of  an  agricultural  problem  in  Porto  Rico 


and  the  United  States,  because  the  cane 
from  different  soils  varies  in  degree  of 
refractoriness  under  the  same  process  of 
manufacture,  the  cane  from  one  soil 
giving  a  well-clarified  juice  and  that  from 
another  yielding  a  juice  very  imperfectly 
clarified.  The  variety  of  the  cane,  rain- 
fall, and  other  seasonal  influences  may 
also  affect  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  the  juice  is  clarified  for  subse- 
quent extraction  of  the  sugar.  The 
quality  of  the  raw  sugar  in  its  turn  has 
an  important  effect  upon  the  manufacture 
of  the  refined  product  and  its  price  when 
it  finally  reaches  the  tables  of  the 
American  public  in  that  greater  or  lesser 
amounts  of  impurities  in  the  raw  sugar 
make  its  ultimate  refining  more  or  less 
difficult  and  expensive. 

These  Porto  Rico  experiments  directly 
affect  the  Porto  Rican  planters  and  raw- 
sugar  manufacturers,  the  domestic 
American  sugar  industry,  and  every 
American  consumer  of  cane  sugar. 


NEW  NATIONAL  FOREST  CREATED 

On  July  30  President  Coolidge  signed 
a  proclamation  creating  the  Huron  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Crawford,  Oscoda,  Iosco, 
and  Alcona  Counties  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  transferring  to  this  forest 
a  part  of  the  lands  formerly  within  the 
Michigan  National  Forest.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  give  the  name 
"  Huron  "  to  the  new  National  Forest  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  conies 
from  naming  a  National  Forest  after  the 
State,  when  there  are  two  or  more  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  same  State.  The 
Huron  National  Forest  contains  a  gross 
area  of  approximately  500,000  acres,  of 
which  about  200,000  is  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  is 
either  in  private  ownership  or  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  has  au- 
thorized the  acquisition  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  privately 
owned  lands  and  it  is  expected,  therefore, 
that  these  will  ultimately  be  purchased. 
This  National  Forest  lies  in  a  region 
which  at  one  time  was  heavily  forested 
but  has  now  been  largely  denuded 
through  the  commercial  timber  having 
been  removed  and  the  lands  burned  over 
repeatedly.  Planting  is  being  resorted 
to  by  the  Forest  Service  in  order  to  re- 
store these  lands  to  their  former  pro- 
ductive condition. 


HEALTH  OFFICIALS  FAVOR  CARTONS 

The  greater  use  of  cartons  for  sanitary 
reasons  in  packing  butter  for  retail  sale 
is  considered  advisable  by  health  officials 
in  106  of  117  cities,  according  to  a  special 
inquiry  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  These  officials 
say  that  cartons  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
contamination,  both  in  the  home  and  in 
the  retail  store,  and  check  the  absorption 
of  undesirable  odors.  The  inquiry  is  part 
of  a  general  survey  dealing  with  the  mer- 
chandising of  farm  products  by  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations.  Various 
merchandising  methods  are  being  studied 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  practices  in 
the  interests  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 


PLANT  HUNTERS'  PLANE 

AWES  PAPUAN  NATIVES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

sugar  cane  for  the  manufacture  of  arrow- 
shafts  for  use  in  hunting  and  in  inter- 
tribal wars.  The  radiogram  concluded, 
"  Will  walk  over  mountains  to  north 
coast  from  Port  Moresby  during  August. 
Established  trail  not  dangerous." 

Sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  New 
Guinea,  and  scientists  believe  that  plant" 
ings  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
derived  from  these  canes.  It  is  known 
that  many  hitherto  unstudied  varieties 
of  cane  exist  in  the  island,  and  experi- 
ence with  cane  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Dutch  experiment 
station  in  East  Java.  These  facts  give 
reason  for  the  hope  that  some  native 
canes  may  be  obtained  which  will  be 
resistant  to  the  mosaic  disease  and  moth- 
borer  injury  of  cane,  and  will  prove  val- 
uable for  propagation  or  for  cross  breed- 
ing in  developing  desirable  varieties. 
The  so-called  P.  O.  J.  varieties  intro- 
duced in  Louisiana  by  this  department 
in  1924  have  been  established  through- 
out the  cane-growing  sections  of  the 
State  and  have  proved  to  be  highly  valu- 
able. 

Doctor  Brandes,  in  planning  the  expe- 
dition, was  confident  that  the  hydroplane 
would  1'acilitate  greatly  the  trips  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  region  the 
party  is  exploring  consists  largely  of 
dense  tropical  jungle  traversed  by  rivers 
on  which  a  hydroplane  may  alight.  The 
district  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the  most 
primitive  people  known  to  exist.  Doctor 
Brandes's  reports  indicate  that  the  hydro- 
plane, a  4-passenger  one,  has  been  serv- 
iceable. 

Doctor  Brandes  has  shipped  sugar  cane 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties  and  fur- 
ther shipments  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  As  soon  as  these  canes  arrive 
in  Washington  they  are  inspected  care- 
fully for  diseases  or  pests  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  American  crop. 
They  are  then  propagated  in  a  quaran- 
tine greenhouse,  where  they  are  under 
constant  sanitary  supervision  for  a  year. 
When  it  is  determined  that  no  diseases 
or  pests  are  present  they  will  be  sent  to 
the  department's  sugar-cane  field  sta- 
tions in  Louisiana  and  other  cane-grow- 
ing States,  and  used  for  propagation  and 
for  the  breeding  of  new  varieties  and  for 
study  of  their  value  to  the  sugar-cane 
industry. 

The  party  is  expected  to  return  to  the 
United  States  in  October. 


Dean  J.  H.  Skinner  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  Purdue  University,  Indi- 
ana, has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension department  of  the  university,  to 
succeed  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  who  has  re- 
signed, effective  September  1,  after  23 
years  of  service,  to  become  president  of 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 
Dean  Skinner  was  graduated  from  Pur- 
due in  1897  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  institution  professionally  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  since  1901, 
first  as  assistant  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  then  as  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  and  dean  of  the  school  of 
agriculture. 
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L.  R.  EXDER EDITOR 


SPECIALIST  RETURNS  FROM  PERU 

Guy  S.  Meloy,  cotton  specialist  of  the 
division  of  cotton  marketing,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  through  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  Peru.  His  services 
were  loaned  to  the  Peruvian  Government 
by  the  department  for  making  a  special 
study  of  the  ginning  methods  and  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  price  dis- 
counts which  have  been  taken  in  recent 
years  by  British  buyers  on  the  Peruvian 
cotton  crop.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
Peruvian  cotton  crop  is  sold  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Meloy  canvassed  all  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  country. 


COOPERATIVES  ADVERTISE 

More  than  $25,000  was  spent  for  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  by  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  1927,  according  to  a  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  purpose  of  the  expenditure,  says  the 
report,  was  to  keep  before  members  and 
prospective  members  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  activities  of 
the  exchange  are  based,  the  methods  by 
which  these  principles  are  applied,  and 
the  results  obtained  and  the  results  still 
to  be  obtained.  Other  information  re- 
ceived by  the  bureau  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa,  has 
decided  to  retain  15  cents  a  box  to  cover 
expenses  for  the  coming  year,  10  of  the 
15  cents  to  go  for  operation,  three  for 
advertising,  one  for  the  contingent  fund, 
and  1  for  capital  for  the  Growers  Loan 
and  Guaranty  Co. 


CHICKEN  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

The  number  of  chickens  being  raised 
on  farms  in  1928  is  about  10  per  cent 
less  than  in  1927,  according  to  returns 
received  by  the  department  covering  ap- 
proximately 22,000  flocks  and  represent- 
ing all  States.  The  returns  showed  the 
number  of  chicks  and  young  chickens  of 


this  year's  hatch  in  these  farm  flocks  on 
July  1  to  be  9  per  cent  less  than  on  July 
1  last  year.  Returns  for  June  1  showed 
12  per  cent  less,  for  May  1,  15  per  cent 
less,  and  for  April  1,  16  per  cent  less, 
than  on  the  same  dates  last  year.  The 
decline  in  the  North  Central  States, 
which  have  more  than  half  of  the  chickens 
in  the  United  States,  is  about  7  per  cent. 
The  Southern  States  show  a  decline  of 
about  14  per  cent,  the  Northeast  12  per 
cent,  and  the  West  about  5  per  cent. 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  the  only  States 
of  large  production  that  do  not  show  a 
decrease,  the  number  of  young  birds 
there  on  July  1  being  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago. 


STUDY  MADE  OF  LABOR  ON  CROPS 

The  amount  of  labor  required  in  op- 
erating a  farm  varies  widely  with  the 
nature  of  the  crops  produced  and  with 
the  diversification  of  the  activities. 
Twenty  acres  of  truck  crops  may  require 
as  much  labor  and  return  as  large  an 
income  as  200  acres  of  grain,  hay,  and 
general  livestock.  The  department  has 
studied  some  of  the  farm  enterprises  and 
has  compiled  a  table  indicating  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  cLays'  work  re- 
quired for  various  crops  and  in  caring  for 
livestock.     A   day's  work  is   counted   as 

10  hours  for  a  man  or  horse,  and  on  this 
basis  it  is  computed  that  an  acre  of  tim- 
othy, alfalfa,  or  clover  hay  requires  a 
day's  work  by  a  man  and  a  horse  for  each 
cutting.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye.  buck- 
wheat, and  millet  demand  2  man-days 
and  3  horse-days  per  acre.  Potatoes 
vary  according  to  locality.     In  the  North 

11  days  for  a  man  and  10  days  for  a 
horse  are  required,  and  in  the  South  13 
days  for  a  man  and  7  days  for  a  horse. 
An  acre  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky  requires 
35  days  of  work  by  a  man  and  8  days 
by  a  horse.  The  onion,  as  grown  in  Ohio, 
makes  heavy  demand  on  labor.  If 
grown  from  seed  and  sold  in  bunches  an 
acre  of  onions  there  demands  149  man- 
days  and  10  horse-days,  but  if  grown 
from  sets  and  sold  in  bunches  this  saves 
56  man-days.  In  Texas  the  onions  sold 
by  the  crate  are  more  economical  of  labor, 
with  68  man-days  and  14  horse-days  an 
acre. 


It  is  reported  to  the  department  that 
the  Yakima  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
Yakima,  "Wash.,  has  undertaken  to  move 
soft  fruits  from  the  orchard  to  the  re- 
tailers at  low  temperature.  Immedi- 
ately following  harvest  all  of  the  orchard 
heat  is  removed  from  the  soft  fruit  and 
such  fruit  is  held  at  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  prevent  deterioration.  All 
grading  and  packing  is  done  in  chilled 
rooms  and  then  the  fruit  is  forwarded 
to  market  in  refrigerator  cars. 


Dr.  H.  C.  Oberholser,  ornithologist  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  spent  about  three 
weeks  during  July  studying  waterfowl  in 
Canada.  In  addition  to  field  observa- 
tions of  waterfowl  conditions,  he  held 
conferences  with  Canadian  officials  re- 
garding organization  features  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country-wide  waterfowl 
census,  which  is  being  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  Canada. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Automatic  Separation,  at  the  Close  of  August  20,  1930, 
of  All  Employees  Who  at  That  Date  Will  Have  Served 
15  Years  or  More  and  Will  Be  4  Years  or  More 
Beyond   Retirement  Age 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  102 — July  28, 
1928. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  following- 
circular  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
dated  June  29,   1928  : 

"  Section  2  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  pro- 
vides for  continuance  in  the  service  beyond 
retirement  age  by  periods  not  exceeding  two 
years,  but  has  the  following  limitation  upon 
continuances  : 

"Provided,  however,  That  after  August  20. 
1930,  no  employee  shall  be  continued  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  beyond  the 
age  of  retirement   for   more  than   four  years. 

"  The  commission  is  in  receipt  of  frequent 
inquiries  whether  under  this  provision  an  em- 
ployee who  will  have  15  years  or  more  an- 
nuitable  service  to  his  credit  and  will  be  four 
years  or  more  beyond  retirement  age  on  Au- 
gust 20.  1930.  may  be  continued  for  an  addi- 
tional period  or  periods  or  whether  he  will 
be   automatically    separated   from   the    service. 

"A  study  of  the  history  of  retirement  legis- 
lation, as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  in  reports  of  committee  hearings,  appears 
to  indicate  the  clear  intention  of  Congress 
to  require  the.  separation  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust 20.  1930.  of  all  employees  who  on  that 
date  will  be  eligible  for  annuity  and  who  will 
be  four  years  or  more  beyond  the  retirement 
age  for  the  position  which  they  hold.  This 
question  was  considered  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  in  an  opinion 
of  July  2,  1920,  he  held  in  effect  that  any 
employee  who  on  August  20,  1930,  shall  be 
more  than  four  years  beyond  the  retirement 
age  fixed  for  his  position  may  no  longer  be 
retained. 

"  In  an  opinion  of  June  12,  1928,  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Interior  Department  held  that 
under  the  act  of  July  3,  1926.  the  provisions 
relating  to  automatic  separation  have  no  ap- 
plication until  the  employee  shall  have  served 
15  years.  As  soon  as  he  shall  have  rendered 
15  years  of  service  and  shall  have  reached  an 
age  four  years  beyond  the  retirement  age 
for  his  position  he  will  have  reached  the  limit 
of  time  for  continuance  in  the  service.  He 
must  then  be  retired. 

"  Following  the  above  interpretations  the 
commission  can  not  approve  the  continuance 
to  extend  beyond  August  20,  1930,  of  any 
employee  who  on  that  date  shall  have  ren- 
dered at  least  15  years  of  allowable  service 
and  shall  have  reached  an  asre  four  years  or 
more  beyond  the  age  of  retirement  for  the 
position  which  he  holds.  After  August  20. 
1930,  employees  must  be  separated  as  soon  as 
they  shall  have  served  the  specific  minimum 
of  15  years  subject  to  credit  under  the  act 
and  shall  have  reached  an  age  four  years 
beyond  the  age  of  retirement  fixed  for  the 
position   held." 

On  and  after  August  20.  1930,  all  emplovees 
who  have  had  15  years  or  more  service  will  be 
retired  as  of  that  date  if  they  are  74  years 
of  age  or  over  in  positions  where  the  retire- 
ment age  is  70  years.  69  years  of  age  or  over 
in  positions  where  the  retirement  age  is  65 
years,  and  66  years  or  over  in  positions 
where  the  retirement  age  is  62  vears. 


Three  residents  of  Crisfield.  Md..  ap- 
prehended on  January  11,  1928.  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  game  wardens  in  Somerset 
County.  Md..  while  trapping  wild  ducks, 
were  arraigned  in  Federal  court  at  Bal- 
timore on  May  8,  where  they  entered 
pleas  of  guilty  and  received  fines  of  $50 
each. 


Values  of  farm  land  in  Minnesota  have 
reached  bottom  and  are  now  due  for  a 
gradual  advance,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
who  attended  the  land-valuation  short 
course  held  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota recently,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country-  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers 

The  outbreak  anticipated  in  the  July  11 
issue  of  The  Official  Record  has  developed 
to  quite  serious  proportions  in  western  South 
Dakota,   Nebraska,  and   Kansas. 


Cutv 


Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
cutworms  continued  to  be  of  but  little  im- 
portance in  July.  In  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July,  however,  an  un- 
usual amount  of  damage  occurred  in  Maine, 
and  quite  a  severe  outbreak  developed  on  the 
overflowed  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon. 

Fall   Armyworm 

Became  extremely  abundant  in  parts  of 
Texas  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  about 
the  middle  of  July  it  was  reported  as  doing 
serious  damage  in  many  localities  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Rose  Chafer 

Appears  to  be  unusually  troublesome  this 
season  in  several  more  or  less  isolated  locali- 
ties in  the  Northern  and  Central  States,  re- 
ports of  serious  damage  having  been  received 
from  New  York,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Nebraska. 

Wireworms 

The  abnormally  large  number  of  reports 
recorded  in  The  Official  Record  of  July  11 
is  augmented  this  month  by  reports  of  heavy 
damage  from  Maine,  New  York,  and  Nebraska. 

Oriental   Peach   Moth 

Continues  to  be  at  a  low  ebb  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  territory.  This  month 
it  is  recorded  as  far  east  as  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
and  has  been  definitely  located  at  Lake  City, 
S.  C. 

Raspberry  Sawfly 

Throughout  the  northeastern  raspberry- 
growing  section,  extending  from  Ohio  and  New 
York  into  Ontario,  this  insect  is  doing  very 
considerable  damage. 

Grape  Root  Worm 

A  rather  serious  outbreak  has  developed  in 
New  York  State  and  extended  into  Berrien 
County,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Root  Aphid 

Has  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  strawberry- 
growing  section  near  Chadbourn,  N.  C,  that 
it  is  a  serious  economic  factor  in  that  region. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

The  low  winter  survival  indicated  subnor- 
mal abundance  in  the  originally  infested  areas, 
but  subsequent  conditions  have  caused  this 
insect  to  increase  sufficiently  to  offset  the 
winter  loss  In  July  it  spread  rapidly  across 
eastern   Maryland. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle 

Appeared  in  serious  numbers  at  Troy  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dayton,  but  seems  to  be. 
confined  to  the  Miami  Valley  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Ohio.  No  reports  have  been 
received  from  any  other  State  this  year. 

Termites 

The  usual  number  of  reports  of  damage  were 
received  this  month. 

Chinch  Bag 

Since  the  low  ebb  in  abundance  which  oc- 
curred between  1917  and  1919,  the  chinch  bug 
has  not  reached  so  low  a  population  record  as 
is  reported  this  year. 

Wheat  Stem  Maggot 

Appearing  in  epidemic  form  in  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

Wheat   Joint   Worm   and   Wheat    Sheath   Worm 

Both  very  materially  increasing  in  numbers 
in  Ohio. 

Sugar-cane   Borer 

Appears  to  be  abnormally  scarce  this  year 
in  the  cane  section  of  Louisiana. 

Codling  Moth 

Adults  of  the  first  brood  are  emerging  con- 
siderably later  than  last  year  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  and  East  Central  States.  Illinois 
reports  this  insect  two  weeks  later  than  last 
year,  and  the  Ohio  records  are  approximately 
three  weeks  later. 

Plnm   Curculio 

Although  it  continues  to  be  subnormally 
abundant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eastern  States,  present  conditions  in  Georgia 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  heavier  popula- 
tion after  the  peach  season  this  year  than 
has  occurred  for  several  years,  owing  to 
weather  conditions  being  unfavorable  for  ef- 
fectiveness of  sprays,  and  reports  from  Illi- 
nois indicate  that  this  insect  is  above  normal 
in  abundance  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

SENIOR  HORTICULTURIST;  ASSISTANT  HORTICUL- 
TURIST.— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  September  12.  The  examina- 
tions are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  The  salary  ranges  for  these 
positions  are  from  $4,600  to  $5,200  a  year  for 
senior  horticulturist  and  from  $2,600  to  $3,100 


a  year  for  assistant  horticulturist.  Competi- 
tors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience,  and 
a  thesis  or  publications  filed  with  the  appli- 
cation. 

JUNIOR  POULTRY  AID.— Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  September 
4.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  duty  at  Bel+s- 
ville,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field 


The  entrance  salary  range  for  this  position  is 
from  $1,440  to  $1,740  a  year.  Higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  perform,  under  immediate  super- 
vision, work  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  different  types  of  incubators  and  different 
types  of  brooders ;  studies  in  the  physics  of 
incubation  and  the  brooding  and  rearing  of 
chicks  :  work  in  connection  with  the  breeding 
of  poultry  and  studies  in  the  genetics  of  poul- 
try ;  investigational  work  in  feeding  growing 
poultry  and  laying  hens,  and  in  the  fattening 
and  preparation  of  poultry  for  market  as  well 
as  in  general  poultry  husbandry  work.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  their 
education   and   experience. 

LABORATORY  AID  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY;  JUN- 
IOR ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AID;  JUNIOR  LABORATORY 
AID  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY;  JUNIOR  POULTRY 
AID. — Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  not  later  than  September  4.  The  exami- 
nations are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  for  duty  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  en- 
trance salaries  range  from  $1,800  to  $2,100 
a  year  for  laboratory  aid  in  animal  husbandry, 
and  from  $1,440  to  $1,740  a  year  for  junior 
animal  husbandry  aid,  junior  laboratory  aid 
in  animal  husbandry,  and  junior  poultry  aid. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  relative  to  the  duties  of 
the  position,  and  their  education  and  ex- 
perience. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
1 vited  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


ON  SCIENTIFIC  WRITING 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  director  of  Sci- 
ence Service,  a  private  organization  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  supplying  services  to 
the  press  of  the  country,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  on  scientific  writing  in  a  recent 
number  of  Science,  a  scientific  weekly : 

Since  it  has  been  my  lot  for  many  years  to 
earn  my  living  by  translating  scientific  litera- 
ture into  the  vulgar  tongue,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  writers  made  it  such  hard 
work  to  read  the  original  language. 

If  the  difficulty  were  due  to  the  profundity 
of  the  thought  or  complexity  of  the  reasoning, 
then  it  could  not  be  avoided.  But  I  have 
found  that  important  papers  by  the  deepest 
thinkers  were  apt  to  be  easier  to  follow  than 
those  by  minor  men  dealing  with  compara- 
tively trivial  topics. 

Nor  does  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  lie,  as 
is  commonly  said,  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms.  The  sports  section  or  fashion  page  of 
a  newspaper  has  as  specialized  a  vocabulary  as 
a  scientific  paper.  Many  scientists  do,  indeed, 
employ  technical  language  unnecessarily  in 
writing  for  the  outside  public,  but  even  where 
the  words  are  all  familiar  the  meaning  may 
still  be  obscure. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
reason  why  scientific  literature  offers  such 
high  resistance  to  reading  is  the  use  of  the 
alternating  current  instead  of  the  direct  in 
conveying  the  thought.  The  writer  inter- 
poses a  negative  every  few  words  that  reverses 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  This  keeps  the 
reader  on  the  jump. 

The  asymptotic  ideal  toward  which  scien- 
tific writing  tends  is  a  sentence  structure 
something  like  this  : 

"  The  present  writer  is  indisposed  to  deny 
that  he  is  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  infrequency  of  negative 
reactions  as  a  net  insuperable  argument  in 
disproof  of  the  theory." 

Such  sentences  may  be  quite  logical  and 
free  from  technical  terms.  They  can  be  dis- 
entangled in  time  and  when  straightened  out 
the  meaning  may  turn  out  to  be  something 
simpler  than  it  sounds.  But  they  are  con- 
structed like  the  Chinese  boxes.  When  you  get 
one  opened  you  come  onto  another.  The  proc- 
ess of  extracting  the  meaning  is  like  the  sim- 
plification of  a  complicated  algebraic  equation, 
and  in  extricating  the  internested  parentheses 
you  are  likely  to  come  out  with  the  plus  and 
minus  signs  mixed. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


A  TAXONOMIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LONG- 
TAILED  SHREWS  (GENERA  SOREX  AND  MICRO- 
SOREX).  (North  American  Fauna  No.  51.)  By  Dr. 
Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson,  senior  biologist,  divi- 
sion of  biological  investigations.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  P.  vi  +  238.  pis.  13,  figs. 
24  (including  19  maps).  July  192S. 
This  publication,  technical  in  nature,  gives 
the  results  of  an  intensive  study  of  10.431 
specimens  of  American  long-tailed  shrews, 
chiefly  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  including  the  Merriam  and 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  collections. 
The  author  recognizes  89  forms  of  39  species 
of  the  genera  Sorex  and  Microsorex,  and  gives, 
in  addition  to  the  taxonomic  review  of  each 
of  these  forms,  valuable  information  regarding 
the  distribution  and  habitat,  habits,  food  and 
economic  status,  and  other  points  in  the  life 
history  of  these  animals.  Among  the  species 
of  long-tailed  shrews  are  the  smallest  of 
American  mammals,  and  even  the  larger  forms 
are  no  bigger  than  some  of  the  smaller  species 
of  mice.  The  smallest  American  shrew,  which 
may  also  be  the  smallest  mammal  known,  is 
the  Winnemana  pigmy  shrew,  the  type  speci- 
men of  which  was  collected  25  years  ago  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River  4  miles 
below  Great  Falls.  Va.  The  Fauna  includes  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  containing  159 
titles.  The  publication  will  be  of  use  chiefly 
to  professional  mammalogists  and  research 
workers  in  zoology,  but  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  natural-history  students  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation regarding  this  little-known  group  of 
our  native  fauna. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  INCEPTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FUSARIUM  ROT  IN  STORED  POTATOES.  (Technical 
Bulletin  62-T.)  By  Freeman  Weiss,  associate 
pathologist :  J.  I.  Lauritzen.  associate  pa- 
thologist ;  and  Philip  Brierly.  assistant  pa- 
thologist, office  of  vegetable  and  forase 
diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  P.  36. 
il.  May  1928. 
The    bulletin    is    technical    in    nature    but 

contains   a   chapter  on   the  application   of  the 

results  it  reports  to  practical  potato   storage. 

Primarily  it   presents   detailed  studies   on   the 


effect  of  temperature  and  humidity  on  the 
infection  of  wounds  in  potato  tubers  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Fusarium  rot,  and  on  the  natural 
healing  of  wounds.  Six  varieties  of  potatoes 
were  tested,  and  the  results  indicate  their 
comparative  resistance  to  rot.  It  is  concluded 
that  storage  rots  following  wound  infection 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum all  forms  of  handling  injuries,  by  surface- 
drying  the  tubers  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
they  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  by  allowing 
a  suitable  time  for  injuries  to  heal  under 
exposure  to  moderately  warm  conditions  before 
placing  in  storage. 

HOUSEHOLD    REFRIGERATION:    A    PARTIAL    LIST    OF 
REFERENCES  TO  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICAL  LITERA- 
TURE.       (Home    Economics    Bibliography    5;     a    mimeo- 
graph.)    Compiled  by  Samuel  C.  Clark,  assist- 
ant    food     chemist :     Mildred     B.     Porter, 
associate    physicist ;    and    Lucile    Reynolds, 
associate  home  economist,   Bureau  of'  Home 
Economics.     P.  24.     July  1928. 
Issued    to    meet    an    increasing    demand    for 
information    on    household    refrigeration.       It 
contains    113    annotated    citations    and    a    list 
of  selected  periodicals.     It  will  be  sent  by  the 
bureau,    upon    request,    to    individuals    or    or- 
ganizations     conducting      research      on      the 
subject. 

PLANT  MATERIAL  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  FROM  OCTOBER  1  TO  DECEM- 
BER 31,  1925.  (Nos.  65048  to  65707.)  Pp.  32. 
(Inventory  No.  85.)     July  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in 
the  State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
entries  below.) 

Idaho  recommendation  chart  for  plant  disease 
and  insect  control.  C.  Wakeland  and  C.  W. 
Hungerford.  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  159,  55  p., 
4   figs.     May,   1928.)      Moscow. 

Work  and  progress  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1927.  E.  J.  Iddings  et  al.  (Idaho  Sta. 
Bui.  160,  32  p.     Jan.,  1928.)     Moscow. 

The  importance  of  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  C 
in  the  ration  of  swine,  concerning  especially 
their  effect  on  growth  and  reproduction. 
J.  S.  Hughes,  C.  E.  Aubel.  and  H.  F.  Lien- 
hardt.  (Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  23,  48  p., 
26  figs.     June,  1928.)      Manhattan. 

Judging  price  risks  in  marketing  hogs.  R.  M. 
Green  and  E.  A.  Stokdyk.  (Kansas  Sta. 
Circ.  137,  29  p.,  12  figs.  Mar.,  1928.) 
Manhattan. 

Swine  feeding  investigations,  1923  to  1926. 
A.  D.  Weber,  B.  M.  Anderson,  and  H.  W. 
Marston.  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  138,  14  p., 
1  fig.     May,   1928.)      Manhattan. 

Filling  silos.  J.  B.  Fitch.  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ. 
139,   8  p.,   1  fig.      May,   1928.)      Manhattan. 

Tomato  wilt  disease.  R.  P.  White.  (Kansas 
Sta.  Circ.  140,  5  p.,  1  fig.  June,  1928.) 
Manhattan. 

Farmers'  cooperative  business  organizations  in 
New  York.  J.  F.  Booth.  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui.  461,  123  p.,  21  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Ithaca. 


Interrelationships  of  supply  and  price.  G.  F. 
Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta  Bui  466,  144  p  ,  89  figs.  Mar., 
1928.)      Ithaca.  ' 

Whey  butter.  E.  S.  Guthrie.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  468,  12  p.  June.  1928.) 
Ithaca. 

The  eradication  of  infectious  abortion  from 
the  dairv  herd  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College.  B.  T.  Simms  et  al.  (Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  232,  12  p.,  3  figs.  June,  192S.)  Cor- 
vallis. 

A  study  in  the  ratios  of  assessed  values  to 
sale  values  of  real  propertv  in  Oreeon. 
W.  H.  Dreesen.  (Oregon  Sta'  Bui.  233,  45 
p.,   8  figs.     June,   1928.)      Corvallis. 

The  removal  of  spray  residue  from  apples  and 
pears.  H.  Hartman,  R.  H.  Robinson,  and 
S.  M.  Zeller.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  234,  38  p., 
3  figs.     June,  1928.)      Corvallis. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  L.  S.  Walker  and 
E.  F.  Boyce.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  281,  32  p. 
May,   1928.)      Burlington. 

Tax  delinquency  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
B.  H.  Hibbard,  J.  Swenehart,  W.  A.  Hart- 
man,  and  B.  W.  Allin.  (Wisconsin  Sta. 
Bui.  399,  29  p.,  6  figs.  June,  192S.) 
Madison. 


DRY-LAND  RANCHER  CATCHES  RAIN 

How  a  dry-land  farmer  in  Wyoming 
contrived  to  enjoy  partial  benefits  of  irri- 
gation with  little  of  the  expense  involved 
in  carrying  waters  from  streams  to  fields 
is  reported  briefly  in  a  study  of  ranch 
organization  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  regions  made  by  several  econo- 
mists of  the  department.  This  rancher 
was  anxious  to  improve  his  meadow  land 
so  that  it  would  produce  more  hay  for 
wintering  stock.  In  his  region  lack  of 
water  limits  the  growth  of  the  grasses. 
His  meadow  lay  somewhat  below  the 
level   of   the   hills    on   which    his    cattle 


ranged.  He  constructed  a  comparatively 
large  ditch  along  the  side  of  a  near-by 
hill,  which  caught  the  run-off  from  the 
range  land  and  diverted  it  to  the  meadow 
and  farm  land.  Although  this  did  not 
provide  a  reliable  irrigation  supply,  with 
water  ready  for  use  whenever  desired,  it 
did  make  possible  the  collection  of  sur- 
plus water  from  a  comparatively  light 
rain,  and  provided  a  much  heavier  irri- 
gation for  the  crop  area  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  It  provided  for 
seasonal  irrigation  immediately  follow- 
ing rains,  and  concentrated  the  run-off 
on  a  small  area,  giving  the  crop  land 
what  corresponded  to  the  benefit  of  a 
much  heavier  rain  than  actually  fell.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  throw 
a  solidly  constructed  earthen  dam  across 
a  draw,  gully,  or  a  stream  that  is  dry 
except  after  rains,  and  so  catch  run-off 
in  a  pond  that  will  give  seasonal  irriga- 
tions at  times  between  rains. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK  SEEN 

FOR  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

1928  and  early  1929  than  for  this  period 
a  year  earlier. 

The  relatively  high  prices  of  live  lambs 
this  year  as  compared  with  carcass  prices 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  increase 
in  wool  and  pelt  values.  The  present  re- 
lationship between  price  and  the  quan- 
tity of  lamb  moving  into  consumption 
indicates  that  the  higher  general  price 
level  of  all  commodities  may  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  supporting  the  present 
levS  of  prices  of  dressed  lamb. 

The  world  demand  for  wool  in  1929 
seems  likely  to  continue  as  good  or  better 
than  in  1928.  Greater  business  activity, 
general  growth  of  population,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  economic  recovery  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  increase  in  industri- 
alization of  the  Orient  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for  wool.  Stocks 
of  wool  in  the  important  surplus  produc- 
ing countries  are  reported  as  being  but 
slightly  larger  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year.  While  it  seems  likely  that 
the  world's  supply  of  wool  in  the  next 
12  months  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year,  the  total  supply  will  probably 
be  little  larger  than  the  supply  available 
for  the  1926-27  season. 

Sheep  producers  are  cautioned  against 
undue  expansion.  The  increase  in  lamb 
slaughter  has  been  largely  offset  by  the 
upward  trend  in  the  consumer  demand 
for  lamb,  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
been  comparatively  steady  for  several 
years,  hence  the  domestic  market  can 
absorb  some  increase  in  lamb  production 
each  year,  at  least  in  line  with  the  normal 
increase  in  population. 

Slaughter  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  restricted  or  held  down,  due  to  the 
tendency  to  expand  flock  numbers,  and 
when  this  tendency  ceases  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  equivalent  of  the  yearly 
increase  in  flock  numbers  in  the  last  few 
years  will  go  to  increase  supplies  of  sheep 
and  lambs  for  slaughter. 


The  mileage  of  surfaced  rural  roads  in 
the  United  States  was  153.500  miles  in 
3904,  387,760  miles  in  1921.  and  550.000 
miles  at  the  end  of  1926,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Ptoads. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 

Sherman,  Mildred  S.  (Chemistry  and  Soils). 
Present  Status  of  Coal  By-Product  Nitro- 
gen. Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
vol.  20,  p.   SO,   January   1928. 

Reynolds,  D.  S.  ;  W.  II.  Ross  ;  and  K.  D.  Ja- 
cob (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Volatilization 
Method  for  the  Determination  of  Fluorine 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Analysis  of 
Phosphate  Rock.  Jour.  Association  of  Of- 
ficial Agricultural  Chemists,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2, 
1928. 

Merz,  Albert  R.,  and  Colin  W.  Whittaker 
(Chemistry  and  Soils).  The  Free  Energy 
and  Fugacity  in  Gaseous  Mixtures  of  Hy- 
drogen and  Nitrogen.  Journal  of  tlie 
American  Chemical  Society,  50,  1522   (1928). 

Jacob,  K.  D.,  and  D.  S.  Reynolds  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  The  Fluorine  Content  of  Phos- 
phate Rock.  Journal  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,   Vol.  XI,  No.  2,   1928. 

Jones,  D.  Breese,  E.  M.  Nelson,  and  J.  C. 
Murphy,  with  the  cooperation  of  J.  P.  De- 
vine  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Biolopiral 
Values  of  Certain  Types  of  Sea  Foods. 
Jour.  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemis- 
try,  vol.   20,   no.   6,   June   1928. 

Clark.  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Studies 
on  Gossvpol  IV.  Apocrossypol.  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  No.  1, 
June   1928. 

Holmes.  W.  C.  and  E.  F.  Snyder  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  Spectrophotometric  Determi- 
nation of  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  and 
of  the  Apparent  Dissociation  Constants  of 
Indicators.  Jour.  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, vol.  50,  1907    (1928). 

Holmes.  W.  C.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
Tautomerism  of  Brilliant  Cresyl  Blue.  J. 
of  American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  50, 
no.   7,  July   1928,   pp.    1989-1993. 

Holmes,  W.  C,  and  Snyder,  E.  F.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  Spectrophotometric  Determina- 
tion of  Hydrogen  Ton  Concentrations  and 
of  the  Apparent  Dissociation  Constants  of 
Indicators  V.  Fast  Green  F  C  F.  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol  50.  no.  7,  July  1928,  pp. 
1907-1910. 

Jamieson,  G.  S.,  Baughman.  W.  F.,  and  Hann, 
R.  M.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Avocado  Oil. 
J.  Oil  and  Fat  Industries,  vol.  5,  no.  7, 
July   1928,   pp.    202-206. 

Jones,  D.  B.,  and  Csonka,  F.  A.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  Studies  on  Glutelins  IV.  The 
Glutelins  of  Corn  (Zea  Mays).  J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  vol.  78,  no.  2,  July  1928,  pp.  289- 
292. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
Acids  of  Maple  Sugar  Sand.  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  50,  no.  7,  July  1928,  pp. 
2028-2031. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
Acids  of  Maple  Sirup  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
vol.   50,  no.   7,  July   1928.  pp.  2006-2008. 

Nelson,  E  K.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
Acids  of  Figs.  J  Amer  Chem.  Soc,  vol. 
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[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations, 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside   publication    or   not.] 


COOPERATIVE  CONTRACTS  EXPIRE 

Less  cotton  was  delivered  to  the  large- 
scale  cooperative  marketing  associations 
last  year  than  for  the  preceding  season. 
Preliminary  figures  from  16  active  asso- 
ciations indicate  total  deliveries  as 
841,000  bales,  compared  with  1,250,000 
bales  for  1926-27  and  1,472,348  bales  for 
1925-26.  The  percentage  of  the  total  1927 
crop  which  was  handled  by  these  16  asso- 
ciations was  6.5  per  cent,  which  is  the 
smallest  percentage  since  cooperative 
cotton  marketing  was  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  in  1921.  The  decline  in  co- 
operative activity  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  5-year  cotton  mar- 
keting agreements  which  were  signed  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  growers  in  the 
years  1920-23  have  run  out  and  the  num- 
ber of  growers  under  contract  to  deliver 
cotton  for  cooperative  marketing  is  much 
smaller  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
last  six  years.  The  members  of  four  of 
the  active  associations  delivered  68  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  bales  han- 
dled cooperatively.  Three  associations 
received  larger  deliveries  than  ever  be- 
fore. These  associations  were :  Arizona 
Pimacotton  Growers,  Phoenix ;  Missis- 
sippi Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association, 
Jackson ;  and  Southwestern  Irrigated 
Cotton  Growers'  Association,  El  Paso, 
Tex. 
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Standards  Established  for  Live 

Cattle,  Calves,  and  Carcasses 


Official  United  States  standards  for 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle,  vealers,  and 
slaughter  calves,  and  veal  and  calf  car- 
casses, have  been  established  by  the 
department  under  an  order  signed  by 
Secretary  Jardine. 

Slaughter  cattle  are  divided  into  five 
classes — steers,  heifers,  cows,  bulls,  and 
stags.  Standards  are  provided  for  seven 
grades  in  each  class.  Vealers  and 
slaughter  calves  are  divided  into  three 
classes — steers,  heifers,  and  bulls..  The 
same  division  is  made  for  veal  and  calf 
carcasses,  although  in  the  case  of  im- 
mature animals,  sex  condition,  on  which 
the  classes  are  based,  is  relatively  un- 
important. There  are  standards  for  six 
grades  of  vealers  and  slaughter  calves  as 
well  as  for  veal  and  calf  carcasses. 
Weight  segregation  is  also  an  important 
market  factor,  and  this  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
various  subdivis'ons. 

Public  hearings  on  the  classes  and 
grades  of  livestock  and  meats  were  held 
in  numerous  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try late  in  1925  and  1926,  at  which  the 
sentiment  of  producers,  slaughterers, 
wholesale  and  retail  meat  dealers,  agri- 
cultural college  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  livestock  and  meat  indus- 
tries, was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
standard  grades  as  presented. 

The  system  of  standard  grades  for 
livestock  and  dressed  meats,  of  which 
the  grades  for  slaughter  cattle,  vealers. 
and  slaughter  calves  and  veal  and  calf 
carcasses  are  a  part,  has  been  used  con- 
tinuously by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  wholesale  livestock  and 
meat  market  reporting  service  since  Feb- 
ruary. 1917.  The  standard  grades  for 
veal  and  calf  carcasses  have  also  been 
applied  to  the  grading  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  meats  for  Federal  and  State 
institutions  as  well  as  large  commerc'al 
concerns.  Official  standards  for  grades 
of  carcass  beef  were  made  effective  on 
July  1.  1926,  and  have  been  in  use  since 
that  time. 


PULP  VALUE  OF  CHIPS  TESTED 

Extracted  wood  chips  which  are  the 
by-product  of  the  rosin  industry  in  the 
South  will  give  medium-grade  pulps  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  composition 
boards  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  kraft 
or  wrapping  papers,  but  are  unfit  for  the 
production  of  strong  first-quality  papers, 
the  Forest  Service  concludes  after  a 
series  of  experiments  on  these  chips 
made  by  the  forest  products  laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.  The  experiments, 
which  were  made  at  the  request  of  a 
concern  interested  in  the  disposal  of  a 
large  excess  of  waste  chips  from  extrac- 
tion operations,  demonstrated  also  that 
the  pulp  yields  from  the  extracted  chips 
were  somewhat  lower  than  the  yields 
from  untreated  chips.  Among  the  par- 
ticular conclusions  developed  by  the  ex- 
periments are:  The  rosin  extraction 
process  destroys  certain  wood  compon- 
ents which  appear  to  influence  pulp  qual- 
ity ;  the  strength  qualities  of  the  ex- 
tracted-wood  pulps  are  inferior  to  pulps 


from  unextracted  wood ;  and  the  quality 
and  yield  of  the  extracted-wood  pulps 
can  be  improved  by  pulping  mixtures  of 
green  and  extracted  wood.  The  experi- 
ments indicated  that  the  pulp  from  chips 
extracted  by  the  methods  now  employed 
is  limited  in  its  use  to  the  lower  grades 
of  wrapping  paper  or  to  mixed  pulp- 
boards  of  the  container  type.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  pulp  may  be  adaptable 
for  use  in  certain  types  of  paper  or  com- 
position-board specialties  or  in  numerous 
paper  products  in  which  the  use  of  high- 
quality  kraft  pulp  is  not  necessary  but 
a  pulp  of  medium  strength  is  required. 


STATEMENT  ON  SEED  WHEAT  ISSUED 

Because  of  the  extensive  winterkilling 
that  occurred  in  the  Corn  Belt  last  sea- 
son, many  wheat  growers  in  this  area 
will  be  faced  this  year  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  themselves  with  seed  wheat. 
Seed  may  be  obtainable  from  neighboring 
farmers,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, or  it  may  appear  advisable,  to  bring 
in  seed  from  greater  distances.  In  any 
case  the  farmer  should  assure  himself 
that  the  wheat  seed  he  buys  is  free  from 
weed  seed.  Garlic,  cockle,  and  cheat  or 
chess  are  especially  objectionable  and  are 
widely  prevalent  in  many  wheat-growing 
areas.  When  once  introduced  on  a  farm 
these  weeds  are  difficult  to  eradicate 
and  grain  containing  the  seeds  of  them 
is  discounted  on  the  market.  A  little 
care  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
noxious  weeds  in  seed  wheat  may  save 
a  lot  of  trouble.  The  above  has  just 
been  sent  by  the  department  to  the  press 
circulating  in  the  area  directly  con- 
cerned. 


CHICKEN  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 


The  number  of  chickens  being  raised 
on  farms  in  1928  is  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1927,  according  to  returns  re- 
ceived by  the  department  covering  ap- 
proximately 22.000  flocks,  representing 
all  States.  The  returns  showed  the  num- 
ber of  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this 
year's  hatch  in  these  farm  flocks  on  July 
1  to  be  9  per  cent  less  than  on  July  1 
last  year.  Returns  for  June  1  showed  12 
per  cent  less  :  for  May  1.  15  per  cent  less  ; 
and  for  April  1.  16  per  cent  less  than 
on  the  same  dates  last  year.  The  re- 
duction in  the  North  Central  States, 
which  has  more  than  half  of  the 
chickens  in  the  United  States,  is  about  7 
per  cent.  The  Southern  States  show 
about  a  14  per  cent  reduction,  the  North- 
east 12  per  cent,  and  the  West  about  5 
per  cent.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  the 
only  States  of  large  production  that  do 
not  show  a  decrease.  The  reduction  is 
not  unexpected  in  view  of  the  somewhat 
unfavorable  relation  between  the  prices  of 
poultry  products  and  the  cost  of  the 
poultry  ration  that  existed  during  most 
of  1927  and  the  first  half  of  1928. 


Cockroaches  have  at  least  one  trait  to 
save  them  from  total  condemnation. 
Entomologists  of  the  department  say  that 
this  common  and  offensive  house  pest 
will  prey  on  another  insect  which  people 
detest,  the  bedbug. 


UTILIZATION  OF  WASTES 

DISCUSSED  BY  CHEMISTS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

erties  of  chemical  compounds  which  may 
be  produced  from  raw  materials  supplied 
by  agriculture.  The  chemists  were  of 
the  opinion  that  such  researches  are  prop- 
erly the  function  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

"  In  order  to  make  use  economically  of 
the  great  volume  of  farm  by-products 
which  are  now  farm  wastes,"  says  Doctor 
Knight,  "  the  chemists  believe  it  essen- 
tial that  fundamental  research  reveal  the 
facts  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohy- 
drates, the  celluloses,  the  pentosans,  and 
lignin. 

"  The  millions  of  tons  of  lignin  and 
other  organic  material  from  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  now  poured  into  streams 
where  it  pollutes  the  waters  and  kills 
the  fish  furnish  only  one  example  of  a 
material  for  which  chemists  should  find 
commercial  use,  and  in  which  immediate 
and  extended  research  Is  needed. 

"  Investigations  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  fermentation  industries,  the 
utilization  of  soy  beans  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil.  protein,  and  other  commercial 
products  are  among  the  first  steps  which 
the  chemists  recommend  as  researches  of 
great  importance. 

"  The  chemist  looks  upon  the  products 
of  agriculture  as  the  raw  materials  to 
be  worked  up  by  industry  to  obtain  their 
hidden  values,  which,  in  turn,  would  de- 
crease present  wastes  and  relieve  the 
farmer  to  some  extent  by  widening  the 
market  and  stabilizing  the  demand  for 
his  products.  For  example,  sugar-cane 
bagasse,  which  ordinarily  is  useful  only 
as  a  fuel,  is  worked  up  by  industry  into 
wall  board  and  other  products.  Corn  is 
worked  up  into  starch,  commercial  com 
sugar,  corn  oil,  etc.,  and  by  fermentation 
the  corn  sugar  is  converted  into  butynol, 
acetone,  and  grain  alcohol,  which  may 
be  put  to  many  commercial  uses." 

Doctor  Knight  expressed  particular 
approval  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  an 
organization  which  deserves  encourage- 
ment, both  because  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  chemists  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, and  also  because  the  institute  calls 
to  public  attention  the  relation  of  science 
to  everyday  life  and  emphasizes  scien- 
tific contributions  to  national  progress. 


L.  L.  Bryan,  United  States  reservation 
protector  of  the  Biological  Survey  at  Big 
Lake  Bird  Reservation,  Ark.,  reports  that 
the  southeastern  part  of  Missouri  in  the 
region  of  the  refuge  is  more  heavily  dam- 
aged this  year  by  floods  than  during  the 
flood  period  of  last  year.  He  visited  the 
northern  part  of  the  refuge  on  July  2,  and 
the  water  then  had  risen  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  refuge 
the  country  was  covered  with  water  be- 
tween the  levees,  and  the  residents  were 
working  hard  to  control  it.  On  July  5. 
the  water  was  5  feet  deep  at  the  pro- 
tector's camp  and  was  up  to  the  top  of 
the  levees  east  of  the  camp. 


Pack  'em  hot,  recommends  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  in  its  directions  for 
the  home  canning  of  vegetables.  The 
hot-pack  method  has  all  the  advantages 
of  any  other,  plus  several  of  its  own. 
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DEPARTMENT  CANVASSES 
CARRY-OVER  OF  COTTON 


Report  Will   Show  for  First  Time  the 

Quality  of  the  Fiber  in  Remaining 

Stocks  of  Old  Crop 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Mayfield- 
Jones  Act,  the  department  is  making  its 
first  ofiicial  canvass  of  the  quality  of 
"  carry-over "  cotton  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  at  12.01  a.  m.,  on  August  1. 
The  results  are  to  be  announced  on  a 
prearranged  date,  probably  in  September. 

The  work  of  inventorying  the  grades 
and  staples  in  the  carry-over  is  in  re- 
sponse to  an  intense  public  interest  in  the 
quality  of  this  cotton.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  cotton  in 
the  carry-over  might  be  of  such  low 
grades  and  inferior  lengths  as  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  when  bales  in  the  supply  are 
counted  regardless  of  quality.  This  con- 
tention is  heard  more  commonly  in  years 
following  a  large  crop  of  low  grade  and 
short  length  than  in  years  following 
small  crops  of  high-grade  cotton. 

The  report  will  supply  for  the  first 
time  the  facts  concerning  the  grade  and 
staple  in  the  carry-over. 

The  division  of  cotton  marketing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
assembling  from  owners  the  facts  as  to 
the  number  of  bales  of  each  grade  and 
staple  length  of  the  cotton  in  the  carry- 
over. The  actual  cotton  is  found  in 
public  and  private  storage  warehouses 
and  compresses,  in  consuming  establish- 
ments, on  farms,  in  transit  from  mer- 
chant to  domestic  spinner,  etc.  In  form 
and  scope,  this  report  will  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  issued  last  year  during  the 
ginning  season  and  showing  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  the  crop  in  Georgia 
and  a  Texas-Oklahoma  area.  The  forth- 
coming report  will  check  with  the  Census 
Bureau's  report  of  the  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  on  hand  August  1. 

The  grade  and  staple  reports  are  de- 
signed to  provide  growers,  merchants, 
spinners,  and  the  public  generally  with 
current  information  on  the  quality  of 
the  supply  of  American  cotton,  including 
both  the  carry-over  and  the  crop.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  those  who  enter  the 
cotton  market  that  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  sold  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  consumption  and,  therefore,  upon 
its  price.  With  a  given  supply,  the  lower 
the  quality  the  lower  the  price  and,  con- 
versely, the  higher  the  quality,  within 
limits,  the  higher  the  price.  Buyers  and 
♦tellers  of  cotton,  therefore,  pay  quite  as 
much  attention  to  the  quality  of  our 
{.Continued  on  page  7) 
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COOPERATION   MEETING   SUCCESSFUL 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington  from 
the  fourth  summer  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Cooperation,  held  in 
California,  Chris  L.  Christensen,  chief 
of  the  division  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
said  that  agricultural  cooperatives  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  cooperate 
among  themselves,  whether  they  handle 
the  same  or  different  commodities,  and 
that  they  are  more  willing  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  exchange  expe- 
riences than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  that  this  attitude  will  go  a  long 
way  to  strengthen  the  whole  movement 
and  give  a  solidarity  not  attained  in  the 
past.  He  says  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  managers,  directors,  and  other 
officials  of  cooperatives  from  all  over  the 
country  enrolled  and  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  institute.  There 
was  a  general  eager  purpose  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  attended  to  learn  every- 
thing they  could  about  agricultural  mar- 
keting through  cooperative  organizations. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  session  was 
about  500. 


NEW  PURCHASING  INDEX 
ON  RETAIL  PRICE  BASIS 


Department   Discards    Wholesale   Basis 

Because   Most  Farm   Buying   Is 

Retail  and  Not  Wholesale 

As  a  measure  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  agricultural  products  in  terms  of  non- 
agricultural  products  the  department  has 
begun  using  the  retail  prices  which  farm- 
ers pay  for  what  they  buy  instead  of 
the  wholesale  prices  of  those  products. 
Farmers,  of  course,  obtain  most  of  their 
supplies  at  retail  rather  than  at  whole- 
sale, and  a  retail  index  is  therefore  more 
appropriate  as  a  measure  of  the  exchange 
value  of  farm  commodities.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  articles  included  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  formerly  used  enter 
only  slightly  or  not  at  all  into  the  expend- 
itures of  the  average  farmer.  The 
change  is  illustrated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  price  index  number  comparisons 
for  June  of  this  year.  For  that  month, 
according  to  the  new  method  of  reckon- 
ing, the  purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was  93  per  cent  of  the  level  prevail- 
ing in  the  five-year  period  August,  1909, 
to  July,  1914. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 

new  index  numbers  do  not  measure  the 

purchasing      power      of      farmers,      but 

merely  that  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  farm 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


SAYS  FARMER  CAN  NOT 

SHIFT  HIS  TAX  BURDEN 


This    Circumstance,    Asserts    England, 
Should  Be  Considered  in  Explain- 
ing Price  Discrepancies 

The  seriousness  of  direct  taxes  on  farm 
property  is  evident,  but  these  taxes  are 
by  no  meansi  all  of  the  farmer's  tax  prob- 
lem, said  Eric  Englund,  special  assistant, 
to  the  Secretary,  addressing  the  round- 
table  on  agriculture  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  on  August  10.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  indirect  rela- 
tions of  public  expenditures  and  taxation 
in  general  to  agriculture,  pointing  out 
that  the  farmer,  while  unable  to  shift  his 
taxes  to  others,  is  probably  obliged  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  taxes  of  others  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  of  things  he  buys,  and 
that  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  effort  to  explain  the  discrepancy  in 
recent  years  between  prices  of  farm 
products  and  prices  of  things  bought  by 
farmers. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  trend  of  farm 
taxes,  Mr.  Englund  said :  "  The  average 
tax  per  farm  on  all  farm  property  in  1927 
was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  in  1914,  the  increase  over  the 
pre-war  year  being  153  per  cent.  In 
Kansas,  a  fairly  typical  agricultural 
State,  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  selling  value 
of  farm  real  estate  doubled  from  1910  to 
1923.  A  study  of  1,018  cash-rented  farms 
in  Michigan  showed  that  real-estate  taxes 
averaged  54.2  per  cent  of  the  net  rent 
(before  deducting  taxes)  in  1925.  Over 
a  period  of  seven  years  an  average  of  52 
per  cent  of  the  net  rent  on  Michigan 
farms  included  in  the  study  was  paid  in 
taxes.  On  many  farms  the  rent  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes.  Studies  in 
ether  States  reveal  a  similar  status, 
taxes  absorbing  an  average  of  from  a 
fifth  to  more  than  a  half  of  the  net  rent 
on  groups  of  farms  and  the  whole  rent  on 
a  number  of  individual  farms. 

"  Farm  taxes  are  still  rising,  slowly  to 
be  sure,  when  compared  with  the  rapid 
advance  from  1919  to  1923,  but  advancing 
nevertheless  when  considered  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  According  to  an  es- 
timate by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  taxes  on  farm  real  estate 
throughout  the  United  States  advanced 
1.5  per  cent  from  1924  to  1926,  the  in- 
crease taking  place  in  all  geographic  divi- 
sions, except  in  the  West  Central  States, 
where  a  decrease  of  less  than  1  per  cent 
was  noted." 

Averages  show  general  tendencies  but 
fall  far  short  of  giving  an  adequate  pic- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

INCREASE  IN  VOLUME 


Fifty-seven  Billion  Pounds  of  Milk  Used 

for  Products  in  1927 — Decline 

in  American  Cheese 

Dairy  products  manufactured  in  1927 
exceeded  in  volume  the  output  of  1926, 
except  for  cheese,  according  to  the  final 
report  of  production  for  1927  just  issued 
by  the  department. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  was 
1,496,495,000  pounds.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  45,000,000  pounds,  or  3  per  cent 
above  the  production  of  1926.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  changes  or  shifts  in 
the  great  butter-producing  areas.  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  remained 
the  most  important  producing  States,  in 
the  order  named.  However,  both  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  failed  to  equal  the 
production  of  the  previous  year,  while 
Iowa  made  a  substantial  increase.  In 
general,  increases  are  reported  in  the  less 
important  butter-producing  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  the  Northwest, 
and  the  far  West,  sections  in  which  the 
dairy  industry  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing recently. 

Cheese  production,  including  all  types, 
amounted  to  408.686.000  pounds  in  1927. 
In  1926  the  total  of  cheese  produced  was 
427.416.000  pounds,  indicating  a  decrease 
for  1927  of  nearly  21,000,000  pounds,  or 
nearly  5  per  cent.  Practically  all  of  the 
decrease  occurred  in  American  (or  Ched- 
dar) type  cheese.  Most  of  the  foreign 
types  produced  in  this  country  were  made 
in  larger  quantities  than  1923.  However, 
the  American-type  cheese  comprises  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  production. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  was 
manufactured  to  the  extent  of  1.855.722,- 
000  pounds,  an  increase  of  122.000.000 
pounds,  or  about  7  per  cent.  Interesting 
developments  occurred  in  1927  in  the  way 
of  the  opening  of  new  producing  areas 
and  the  expansion  of  areas  previously  of 
little  importance.  Large  increases,  rela- 
tive to  previous  years'  production,  were 
reported  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  Maryland,  and  elsewhere.  The 
expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  south- 
ward is  largely  responsible  for  these 
changes.  This  development,  which  has 
been  coming  for  several  years,  was  con- 
siderably accelerated  in  1927.  At  the 
same  time  the  great  centers  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  production.  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, increased  their  output  mater  i  all  v 
in  1927. 

Increases  were  reported  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  dairy  products  and 
by-products.  Notable  among  these  is  dry 
milk.  This  is  a  relatively  new  product, 
rapidly  growing  in  volume  of  production, 
and  one  that  should  be  expected  to  show 
increases  due  to  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try. Production  in  1927  of  dry  skim, 
the  most  important  of  the  dried  milks  as 
to  volume,  was  118,123,000  pounds.  This 
exceeds  the  previous  year  by  nearly  29 
per  cent. 

The  whole  production  story  in  1927, 
with  the  exception  of  American  cheese, 
was  one  of  increases.  An  increase  of  iy2 
per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  1927  over  1926 


is  indicated  by  a  conversion  into  terms 
of  the  milk  equivalent  of  the  products — 
that  is,  57.678,817,000  pounds  of  milk  used 
in  1927  compared  with  56,784,893,000 
pounds  in  1926. 


ADDRESSES   INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICS 

Encouragement  and  support  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation,  through  active  as- 
sistance in  i-esearch  and  educational  ac- 
tivities, is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  outlined  by  Chris  L.  Christen- 
sen,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  coopera- 
tive marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  an  address  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  August  15.  "  The  agricultural  co- 
operatives in  the  United  States,"  he  said, 
"  are  engaged  in  a  far-reaching  program 
which  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  agricul- 
ture. Cooperation  among  farmers  is  not 
an  abstract  theory  but  a  practical  way 
of  applying  better  business  methods  to 
farming  and  marketing  and  is  an  aid  in 
rural  development.  It  aims  to  go  beyond 
the  mere  marketing  of  farm  products  and 
the  purchase  of  farm  supplies,  to  elimi- 
nate wastes  in  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion, to  set  up  standards  by  which  farm 
products  will  be  graded  and  sold,  and  to 
aid  in  adjusting  production  to  market 
requirements." 

He  said  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
majority  of  people  underestimate  the  co- 
operative movement  in  American  agri- 
culture. "  We  have  to-day."  he  said, 
"  more  than  12,000  cooperative  associa- 
tions engaged  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  farm  products  and  purchasing  of 
farm  supplies.  These  associations  have 
a  combined  membership  of  about  2,000,- 
000  farmers  and  do  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  82.500,000.000.  Among 
these  are  hundreds  of  large-scale  farm- 
ers' marketing  associations,  several  of 
which  sell  annually  farm  products  valued 
at  $50,000,000  or  more.  More  than  100 
associations  are  in  the  $1,000,000  group. 
Among  the  farmers'  cooperative  pur- 
chasing associations,  one  organization, 
formed  in  1918.  has  a  membership  of 
24.000  and  distributed  nearly  $8,000,000 
worth  of  commodities  in  1927.  Another 
association  distributed  in  1926-27  com- 
modities valued  at  nearly  $11,000,000." 


About  108  farmers  are  now  availing 
themselves  of  the  new  egg-selling  service 
of  the  Land-O-Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.), 
Minneapolis.  Producers  deliver  their 
eggs  through  the  local  creameries  and 
receive  advance  payment.  The  eggs  are 
candled  and  graded  at  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth,  and  Thief  River  Falls,  Eggs  which 
grade  Land-O-Lakes  quality  bring  a  pre- 
mium of  1  to  3  cents  a  dozen.  This 
information  has  been  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


On  July  1,  says  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  71,074  miles  of  road  had  been 
completed  with  Federal  aid.  10.779  miles 
of  Federal-aid  road  were  under  construc- 
tion, and  3,118  miles  of  Federal-aid  road 
stood  approved  for  construction.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  $53,643,000  was  available 
for  new  projects. 


DEPARTMENT  WORKS  ON 
HIDE  AND  SKIN  GRADES 


Hopes  to  Devise  Standards  Which  Will 

Mean  Very  Definite  Things  at 

All  Times  and  Places 

The  work  of  developing  standardized 
grades  for  hides  and  skins,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  expediting  move- 
ment of  these  commodities,  through  trade 
channels  and  making  it  possible  to  buy 
and  sell  them  on  the  basis  of  real  worth 
without  regard  to  geographic  origin,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

There  has  been  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished practice  in  the  trade  to  market 
hides  and  skins  as  "  New  England  *'  "  New 
York  State."  "  Middle  West."  "  Northwest- 
ern," "  Northern-Southern."  "  Central 
Southern,'*  "  Far  South."  etc..  but  several, 
sometimes  dozens,  of  different  grades, 
take-offs,  cures,  and  methods  of  delivery 
are  represented  in  hides  coming  from  a 
single  area. 

Investigations  are  about  to  be  made 
throughout  the  United  States  by  Melvin  C. 
Komberger,  associate  marketing  special- 
ist, to  determine  extreme  variations  in 
all  essential  characteristics,  practical 
methods  of  measuring  these  variations, 
and  suitable  grade  factors  for  the  various 
kinds  and  classes  of  hides  and  skins,  and 
to  formulate  permissive  grade  standards 
for  those  commodities. 

In  formulating  grade  standards,  every 
important  factor  which  enters  into  the 
determination  of  values  of  commercial 
hides  and  skins  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  an  effort  made  to  weight 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  importance  to 
the  finished  product.  It  is  this  question 
of  what  the  hide  or  skin  will  produce  in 
the  way  of  a  finished  product  that  deter- 
mines its  real  value. 

Because  millions  of  foreign  hides  and 
skins  are  imported  yearly,  the  work  of 
the  bureau  will  ultimately  be  expanded 
to  cover  imported  hides  and  skins. 

Uniform  methods  of  selecting,  grading, 
marketing,  and  receiving  hides  and  skins 
are  among  the  things  which  the  industry 
ne;ds  but  now  lacks.  One  inspector  may 
call  a  hide  or  skin  No.  2  grade  while  an- 
other inspector  may  call  it  No.  1  grade. 
With  fixed  standards  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
much  confusion  and  loss  would  be  elimi- 
nated. With  both  parties  to  a  transac- 
tion agreeing  in  advance  to  accept  the 
official  grade  standards,  many  controver- 
sies now  common  would  be  avoided. 

In  a  satisfactory  set  of  grade  stand- 
ards each  grade  must  be  sharply  defined 
and  every  factor  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  value  of  the  hide  or  skin 
included.  When  that  method  is  faithfully 
followed,  a  grade  name  stands  for  a  very 
definite  thing  and  the  same  thing  at  all 
times  and  places  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  situation  which  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  bring  about. 


Pine  forestry  and  the  naval-stores  in- 
dustry are  no  longer  regarded  as  dying 
institutions  in  the  South,  says  the  For- 
est Service,  which  has  received  a  large 
number  of  testimonials  from  the  South, 
to  the  effect  that  profits  are  to  be  had  In* 
growing  pine  timber  in  the  South  to-day. 
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SALTS  OF  METALS  USED 
IN  FLORIDA  SOIL  TESTS 


Crop     Plants     Respond     Markedly     in 
Growth  After  Applications  of  Cop- 
per, Manganese,  and  Zinc 

Research  work  in  soils  and  soil  fertility 
recently  clone  by  investigators  of  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station  bids  fair  to 
have  a  tremendous  economic  importance 
in  the  utilization  of  the  raw  saw-grass 
peat  soils  which  are  the  main  soils  on  a 
large  part  of  the  3,000,000  acres  comprisi- 
ing  the  Florida  Everglades.  The  Ever- 
glades are  a  vast  area  of  land  bordering 
on  Lake  Okeechobee  in  the  southern  part 
of  Florida  which  has  been  partially  or 
completely  submerged  for  thousands  of 
years.  From  3  to  8  or  more  feet  of 
the  top  soil  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
Everglades  area  is  composed  largely  of 
partially  decayed  vegetable  matter  or 
peat.  The  original  vegetation  found  on 
this  peat  soil  is  saw  grass. 

In  1904  the  State  of  Florida  started 
operations  looking  toward  the  draining 
of  the  Everglades.  This  work,  which  has 
been  carried  on  almost  continuously  since 
that  time,  is  not  yet  complete,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Everglades  is  now 
above  water. 

With  the  drainage  of  the  Everglades 
came  the  problem  of  utilization  of  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  That 
part  of  the  Glades  bordering  on  Lake 
Okeechobee  and  extending  anywhere  from 
100  yards  to  1  mile  from  the  shore  on 
the  east  and  southeast  side,  the  top  soil 
of  which  consists  of  vegetable  matter  in 
advanced  stages  of  decay,  was  found  to 
produce  vegetable  and  certain  field  crops 
luxuriantly. 

However,  it  was  soon  found  that  prac- 
tically no  crops  could  be  grown  success- 
fully on  the  extensive  area  of  saw-grass 
land  surrounding  the  productive  rim.  In 
1923  the  University  of  Florida  established 
an  experiment  station  near  Belle  Glade 
in  the  heart  of  the  Everglades- 

By  1925  workers  at  this  station  had 
discovered  that  light  applications  of  cop- 
per sulphate  to  the  surface  of  the  peat 
resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
growth  of  a  considerable  number  of  crops, 
the  treatment  inducing  in  some  cases  a 
wholly  satisfactory  crop  growth  where 
no  growth  whatever  was  made  without 
the  treatment- 

With  the  employment,  in  September, 
1926,  of  Dr.  R.  V.  AlFson  as  soils  spe- 
cialist of  the  Everglades  Experiment 
Station,  the  soil-treatment  experiments 
were  enlarged  to  include  tests  of  various 
chemicals  not  ordinarily  applied  with 
fertilizers. 

The  results  obtained  since  that  time 
indicate  that  certain  of  these  chemicals — 
notably  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc — 
exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  growth 
of  agricultural  plants  in  the  virgin  peat 
soils.  The  response  has  been  greatest 
to  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  combination  of  copper  and 
manganese  salts. 

Among  the  crops  grown  in  the  experi- 
ments have  been  Chinese  cabbage,  toma- 
toes, cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  eggplant, 
sweet  potato,  chufas,  beets,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, turnips,  rutabaga,  kohl-rabi,  pars- 
ley,  endive,   spinach,   radish,   asparagus, 


Swiss  chard,  artichoke,  English  pea, 
beans,  rape,  clovers,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane, 
Irish  potatoes,  corn,  sorghum,  velvet 
beans,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  jack  beans, 
mung  beans,  peanuts,  Crotalaria,  Clitoria, 
guar,  Sesbania,  beggarweed,  and  sun- 
flower. With  practically  all  of  these 
crops  copper  gave  notable  positive  re- 
sponses in  plant  growth,  the  plants  in 
nearly  all  copper-treated  plots  growing 
to  considerable  size  and  most  of  them 
maturing,  while  on  the  check  plots  little 
or  no  growth  was  obtained.  Manganese 
and  zinc  and  other  elements  gave  posi- 
tive responses,  varying  from  slight  to 
marked,  with  many  of  the  crops.  Other 
elements  induced  no  response,  the  latter 
being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  boron  and  arsenic- 

The  copper,  maganese,  and  zinc  were 
all  applied  in  the  form  of  sulphates. 
Applications  of  approximately  40  pounds 
each  per  acre  of  copper  and  manganese 
sulphates  and  about  15  pounds  of  zinc 
sulphate  produced  maximum  positive  re- 
sults. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  elements 
were  applied  singly.  Tests  are  now  being 
conducted  to  determine  the  effect  upon 
specific  crops  of  various  elements  in  com- 
bination. 

The  Florida  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  these  chemical  elements  be 
applied  in  conjunction  with  regular  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  particularly  phosphate 
and  potash. 

The  Florida  Experiment  Station  has 
published  the  early  results  of  these  tests 
in  its  Bulletin  No.  190. 


CORN-BORER  RESEARCH  UNDER  WAY 

The  following  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  agents  in 
connection  with  the  agronomic  corn-borer 
research  program  of  the  bureau's  office 
of  cereal  crops  and  diseases :  John  S.  Cut- 
ler, Wooster  and  Bono,  Ohio;  Joseph  F. 
Haskins,  Wooster  and  Bono,  Ohio ;  Louis 
R.  Jorgenson,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Robert  W. 
Jugenheimer,  Ames,  Iowa  ;  T.  A.  Kiessel- 
bach,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Vincent  H.  Morris, 
Wooster  and  Bono,  Ohio;  Marion  T. 
Meyers,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Jasper  D. 
Sayre,  Wooster  and  Bono,  Ohio;  and  L. 
J.  Stadler,  Columbia,  Mo.  Most  of  the 
Ohio  experiments  are  conducted  under 
conditions  of  heavy  infestation  at  the 
Ohio  Cora-Borer  Experiment  Station  at 
Bono,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  this  department,  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  Certain  phases 
of  the  experiments  also  will  be  carried  on 
at  Wooster  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  on 
some  of  the  outlying  experimental  farms. 
The  program  includes  corn-breeding  ex- 
periments, experiments  on  rate  and  date 
of  planting  different  varieties,  and  on  cul- 
tural methods  as  affecting  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment and  yield  of  corn,  and  in- 
tensive investigation  of  the  physiology 
and  biochemistry  of  the  corn  plant — all 
in  relation  to  infestation  and  damage  by 
the  European  corn  borer.  In  addition  to 
the  experiments  in  Ohio,  ocoperative  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  rate,  date,  and 
manner  of  planting  different  varieties  of 
corn  upon  the  plant  life  history  and  de- 
velopment, and  upon  yield  and  quality, 
have  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 


European  Countries  Interested 

In  Better  Statistics  for  Wool 


International  wool  statistics  seem 
likely  to  become  a  reality,  reports  George 
T.  Willingmyre,  wool  marketing  specialist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
who  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  attended  a  conference  in  Paris 
held  to  consider  the  problem  of  collecting 
comparable  statistics  on  this  commodity. 

Delegates  from  the  wool  industries  of 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  attended  the 
conference  and  reviewed  the  schedule  for 
international  use  in  the  collection  of  this 
information.  It  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  conference  that  wool  statistics  be 
made  compulsory  by  the  passage  of  laws 
in  each  of  the  countries,  making  it  obliga- 
tory for  dealers  and  manufacturers  to 
report  their  holdings  of  wool  on  certain 
dates  and  the  quantity  of  wool  entering 
into  consumption.  The  International 
Wool  Statistical  Committee,  set  up  by 
the  Economic  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  also  held  a  meeting  in  Paris 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  principal  wool-consuming  countries  of 
Europe.  At  Bradford,  England,  Mr. 
Willingmyre  attended  a  conference  of 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
African  wool  growers  and  members  of  the 
British  Wool  Federation  and  the  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Ccannierce,  which  was 
called  to  discuss  difficulties  of  production 
and  manufacture,  changes  of  fashion,  etc. 
He  believes  that  meetings  such  as  this 
could  advantageously  be  held  by  wool 
producers  and  manufacturers  in  other 
countries. 

At  the  meetings  in  Bradford  many 
other  matters  of  trade  importance  were 
discussed,  such  as  sheep  branding  fluids 
that  will  withstand  the  rigors  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  soil,  and  yet,  after 
months  of  service  as  an  identification 
mark,  remain  soluble  in  the  regular 
scouring  solutions.  A  subject  discussed 
which  deserves  the  consideration  of  all 
producers  is  the  production  of  fleeces 
which  will  be  uniform  according  to  offi- 
cial standards,  qualities,  and  trade  re- 
quirements. 

Organization  of  the  entire  wool  indus- 
try in  continental  European  countries 
has  gone  far,  says  Mr.  Willingmyre. 
There  are  organizations  of  producers, 
merchants,  pullers,  commission  combers, 
spinners,  weavers,  and  distributors. 
Problems  arising  in  any  branch  of  the 
industry  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
representatives  of  the  different  branches 
and  free  discussion  is  invited,  usually  re- 
sulting in  a  recommendation  for  correc- 
tion with  the  welfare  of  the  entire  indus- 
try in  mind. 


From  the  time  when  American  cotton 
was  first  mentioned  as  an  item  of  com- 
merce, which  was  about  1784,  to  the 
World  War  in  1914,  Europe  took  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  our  produc- 
tion. From  1915  to  1924  there  was  a 
decided  falling  off  in  the  amount  taken, 
but  this  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
temporary  results  of  the  World  War.  In 
the  season  1924-25  Europe  again  took 
more  than  half  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States,  or  about  7,000,000  bales. 
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L.  R.  ENDER —EDITOR 


PLUME  HUNTERS  CAUGHT 

Two  game-law  offenders,  in  possession 
of  the  backs  of  21  egrets  taken  from 
birds  they  had  just  killed,  were  appre- 
hended recently  by  State  officers  at  Gulf- 
port,  Fla.,  and  confined  in  jail  pending 
arraignment  before  the  United  States 
commissioner  at  Tampa,  Fla.  This  was 
effected  a  few  days  later  by  a  Federal 
game  protector,  and  the  violators  were 
required  to  furnish  bond  of  $1,000  each. 
The  plumes  as  well  as  two  shotguns  were 
seized  as  evidence.  Snowy  herons,  or 
egrets,  from  which  the  plumes  known  as 
"  aigrettes "  are  obtained,  are  afforded 
protection  throughout  the  year  under  the 
migratory -bird  treaty  act,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  department,  and  persons  killing  these 
birds  are  subject  to  prosecution  in  Fed- 
eral court.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
the  two  offenders  arraigned  at  the  nest 
term  of  Federal  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida. 

A  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both,  is  provided  for  an  infraction  of  the 
migratory-bird  treaty  act.  In  addition  to 
killing  the  birds  and  possessing  the 
plumes,  the  accused  also  violated  section 
84  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code,  in 
that  the  egrets  were  killed  on  an  area  set 
aside  as  a  Federal  bird  refuge,  for  which 
a  like  penalty  is  prescribed. 

As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  Fed- 
eral game  protectors  in  Florida  and  other 
States,  the  work  of  plume  hunters  has 
been  restricted,  and  persons  who  for- 
merly derived  material  financial  profit 
by  engaging  in  this  unlawful  business 
have  had  to  seek  other  employment. 


STOCKMEN  SOLVE  FORAGE  PROBLEM 

A  number  of  stockmen  in  the  Jornada 
Range  Reserve  region  in  New  Mexico 
have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  presented  by  the  production 
of  surplus  forage  in  good  years  on  con- 


servatively grazed  ranges,  says  the  Forest 
Service.  This  surplus  feed  is  now  being 
profitably  disposed  of  by  pasturing  idle 
work  stock  and  dry  dairy  cows  from 
near-by  irrigated  districts  through  the 
fall  and  winter.  One  rancher  reports  200 
head  being  grazed  at  a  cost  of  $2  per 
month  per  head  for  cows,  and  $3  per 
month  for  horses.  Another  rancher  re- 
ports 150  head  of  mixed  stock  at  the 
same  prices.  All  report  that  the  farmers 
consider  these  prices  cheap  as  compared 
to  hay  prices  and  jump  at  a  chance  to  get 
their  stock  on  a  pasturage  basis.  Forest 
Service  experiments  in  range  management 
have  shown  the  necessity  of  conserva- 
tively stocking  the  range,  basing  the 
stocking  or  carrying  capacity  upon  the 
forage  produced  in  an  average  year  and 
then  not  attempting  to  utilize  all  of  the 
feed  but  leaving  a  small  reserve,  both  as 
an  insurance  measure  against  unforeseen 
conditions  that  year  and  as  a  small  sup- 
ply to  carry  over  into  the  next  year  in 
case  drought  prevails.  Stockmen  have 
hesitated  to  allow  the  surplus  feed  pro- 
duced in  an  exceptionally  good  year  to 
be  unused.  Efforts  to  utilize  it  by  per- 
manent stock  have  usually  resulted  in 
the  stock  also  eating  the  reserve  that 
should  be  carried  over,  resulting  in  feed 
shortage  in  dry  years.  The  plan  now  in 
practice  offers  not  only  a  means  of  uti- 
lizing the  surplus  feed  without  impairing 
the  reserve  feature  but  a  way  to  addi- 
tional profit  for  the  stockmen. 


SPARROWS  DECLINE  IN  NUMBERS 

Importations  of  foreign  birds  for  the 
stocking  of  game  coverts,  or  in  the  hope 
of  adding  to  the  variety  of  bird  music  in 
the  woods,  or  for  warfare  on  insect  pests, 
have  led  to  strange  and  unexpected  re- 
sults. 

Probably  few  persons  anticipated  that 
the  English  sparrow  would  thrive  and 
multiply  and  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
continent  as  it  has  since  the  first  scatter- 
ing importations  were  made  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  the  early  1850's.  On  the 
other  hand,  bird  lovers,  sportsmen,  and 
State  game  authorities  have  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  efforts  to  acclimatize 
and  establish  desirable  varieties  of  game 
birds.  Reckoned  by  number,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  attempts  have  failed. 
Sometimes  the  birds  have  simply  dis- 
appeared and  were  never  seen  again, 
leaving  the  importers  wondering  whether 
they  may  have  migrated  or  fallen  prey 
to  disease  or  animals  in  the  new  environ- 
ment. At  times  sportsmen  have  grown 
crops  on  game  preserves  with  the  expec- 
tation of  allowing  the  birds  to  harvest 
the  crops  and  enjoy  a  favorable  chance 
for  colonization.  In  other  instances, 
birds  have  seemed  to  settle  down  and  nest 
and  reproduce  satisfactorily  for  a  year  or 
more,  only  to  vanish  a  few  years  later, 
apparently  gaining  stamina  and  repro- 
ductive power  for  a  few  years  only  to 
lose  it  later.  The  Engiish  sparrow  in- 
creased in  numbers-  a1  id  in  range  for  per- 
haps 30  to  40  years,  when  it  reached  a 
peak  of  abundance  and  was  considered  a 
serious  pest.  In  recent  years  these  birds 
have  declined  greatly  in  numbers,  both 
in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  and  na- 
ture seem9  to  be  setting  a  balance  in 
regard  to  them. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Amendments  of  Regulations  Under  Migratory-Bird  Treaty 
Act,  Affecting  Waterfowl  Locally  in  Massachusetts, 
Doves  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  and  Woodcock 
Throughout    the   Country 

Amendments  of  the  regulations  under  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  act  are  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  They  estab- 
lish the  period  October  1  to  January  15  for 
hunting  migratory  waterfowl  in  Barnstable 
County,  Mass.,  south  and  east  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  thus  conforming  with  the  open  season 
in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties.  The  open 
season  on  mourning  doves  in  Georgia  is  made 
from  October  16  to  January  31.  conforming 
with  the  State  season  ;  and  a  split  season  on 
mourning  doves  is  established  in  Louisiana 
from  September  1  to  September  30  and  from 
November  20  to  January  31. 

A  general  readjustment  of  the  open  seasons 
on  woodcock  has  been  made,  with  a  reduction 
in  the  hunting  period  to  one  month.  The 
periods  in  which  woodcock  may  be  hunted  in 
the  approaching  open  season  are  as  follows  : 

In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  North  Dakota,  from 
October  1  to  October  31. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  from  October  20  to 
November  19. 

In  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
from  October  15  to  November  14. 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Missouri,  from  November  10  to  December  10. 

In  Delaware,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  December  15. 

In  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  from  De- 
cember 1  to  December  31. 

Information  obtained  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey from  inquiries  and  investigations  indicate 
that  taking  its  range  as  a  whole  the  woodcock 
as  a  species  is  decreasing  in  numbers.  The 
readjustments  in  the  Federal  seasons  on  this 
species  have  been  so  worked  out  that  there  is 
a  minimum  of  conflict  with  State  laws  on  the 
woodcock,  and  in  most  instances  the  seasons 
will  open  simultaneously  with  or  later  than 
the  State  seasons  on  quail  and  other  upland 
species. 


Seven  wheat-protein  conferences  called 
by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  have  been  held. 
They  were  in  the  grain-growing  regions 
and  were  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  State  agricultural  colleges,  grain 
growers,  and  grain  buyers.  The  confer- 
ences were  designed  to  develop  a  unified 
program  for  assisting  wheat  growers  in 
obtaining  the  protein  values  of  their 
grain.  Mr.  Olsen  and  H.  J.  Besley,  in 
charge  of  the  grain  division  of  the  bu- 
reau, spent  some  time  in  the  field  in  work 
connected  with  the  conferences.  The 
meetings  held  so  far  were  at  Oklahoma 
City,  on  July  18;  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
on  July  20 ;  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  July  23 ; 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July  24;  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  July  26 ;  at  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  on  July  30;  and  at  Brookings, 
S.  Dak.,  on  August  2. 


The  hot  pack  in  home  canning  advo- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
is  just  what  the  name  implies.  It  is  a 
method  of  packing  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  containers  ready  for  processing  in 
boiling  water  or  under  steam  pressure; 
it  is  not  a  complete  method  of  canning. 
The  hot  pack  helps  to  cut  down  the 
chances  of  spoilage,  but  it  is  the  process- 
ing which  follows  that  destroys  the  most 
troublesome  bacteria.  The  hot  pack  is 
recommended  by  the  department  for  some 
fruits  and  all  vegetables. 
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SAYS  FARMER  CAN  NOT 

SHIFT  HIS  TAX  BURDEN 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


ture  of  the  status  of  farm  taxation,  he 
said,  pointing  out  that  greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  special  aspects  of  the 
problem,  as  for  instance  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  report  of  which  says :  "  Tax 
certificates  on  2,593,163  acres,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  land  area  of  17 
northern  counties,  were  offered  for  sale 
at  the  1927  tax  sales,  but  certificates  on 
only  18  per  cent  of  this  area  were  purr 
chased  by  private  parties — the  remainder 
was  left  in  county  hands." 

The  increase  in  taxes  in  general  he  as- 
cribed to  public  demand  which  has 
brought  changes  in  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, resulting  in  more  improvements, 
better  schools,  and  more  services,  and  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  goods  and 
services. 

"  The  system  of  levying  .taxes  to  meet 
the  growing  expenditures  affects  differ- 
ently the  various  groups,  depending  on 
their  position  in  the  tax  structure,"  he 
said.  "  The  faults  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax,  which  is  the  principal  means  of 
raising  revenue,  long  have  been  recog- 
nized, but  have  become  serious  with 
rapidly  mounting  tax  rates  and  with 
changes  from  the  simple  economic  life 
of  earlier  times  to  the  complex  com- 
munity of  to-day.  With  these  changes 
there  has  been  evolved  a  class  of  prop- 
erty— intangibles — most  of  which  escape 
the  general  property  tax,  and  a  group  of 
persons  whose  principal  income  is  based 
not  on  property  but  on  personal  services. 
The  general  property  tax  falls  most 
heavily  on  those  classes  of  property  that 
can  not  be  hidden  from  the  assessor, 
causing  greater  levies  on  farm  property, 
which  because  of  its  inability  to  evade 
or  to  escape  taxes  must  bear  the  lion's 
share  of  the  increased  expenditures. 

"  Of  all  classes  of  producers  the  farm- 
ers are  probably  least  able  to  shift  their 
taxes  to  others.  Land  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  farm- 
ers' tangible  assets.  Since  taxes  are 
shifted  through  prices  of  products  and 
services,  the  tax  levied  on  farm  land 
could  not  be  shifted  unless  it  affected  the 
quantity  and  consequently  the  price  of 
farm  products.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  prevailing  system  of  levying 
taxes  on  the  capital  value  of  land  serves 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  farm  products  offered  in  the  mar- 
ket. Taxes  are  a  fixed  charge  which  the 
land  must  bear  as  best  it  can.  As  taxes 
approach  the  point  of  absorbing  the  net 
income  from  land,  rising  taxes  compel 
the  owner  to  put  his  land  to  higher  use, 
and  when  he  believes  that  taxes  have 
reached  or  exceeded  the  limit  of  profit- 
able utilization  of  the  land  he  abandons 
the  land,  as  was  the  case  with  a  fifth  of 
the  land  in  northern  Wisconsin  in  1927. 
Before  this  stage  of  the  process  of  con- 
fiscation is  reached,  high  taxes  depress 
land  values.  This  no  doubt  has  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  reducing  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate  since  1920." 

Illustrating  the  relation  of  taxation  in 
general  to  agriculture,  Mr.  Englund 
pointed  out  that  direct  taxes  on  city  real 
estate  and  on  personal  income,  and  busi- 
ness  taxes    of   various    kinds,    also    are 


higher  than  before  the  war,  and  that, 
unlike  farm  taxes,  a  considerable  part  of 
these  levies  are  probably  shifted  to  the 
public  at  large,  including  farmers, 
through  enhanced  prices  of  goods  and 
services. 

"A  large  share  of  city  real  estate  consists 
of  improvements.  *  *  *  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  taxes  levied  on  buildings 
and  other  urban  improvements  are  to  a 
large  degree  shifted,  especially  in  grow- 
ing cities,  and  most  of  our  cities  are 
growing.  Taxes  levied  on  buildings  tend 
to  discourage  construction  until  demand 
for  housing,  for  office  and  store  space, 
etc.,  has  become  so  great  that  the  rent 
offered  is  sufficient  to  induce  their  con- 
struction despite  the  high  tax,  which  is 
thus  shifted  to  those  who  rent  the  houses 
or  patronize  the  business  establishments. 
This  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  general 
tendency,  without  any  effort  to  enter  into 
refinements.  While  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  all  property 
taxes.,  other  than  the  tax  on  farm  real 
estate,  are  passed  on  to  others,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
shifted. 

"The  question  of  the  relation  of  in- 
come taxes  to  prices  of  goods  and  services- 
is  intricate  and  debatable,  involving  the 
possible  influence  of  income  taxes  on  the 
costs  of  production  of  various  operating 
units  in  industry  and  on  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  In  the  appeal  to  the 
country  to  support  reduction  of  Federal 
taxes  in  recent  years  it  has  been  empha- 
sized that  high  surtaxes  are  paid  in  part 
by  the  general  public,  including  the 
farmer.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true, 
farmers  have  paid  and  are  paying  indi- 
rectly a  part  of  the  Federal  income  taxes ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  personal  ex- 
emptions have  been  so  increased  in  recent 
years  that  comparatively  few  farmers 
pay  direct  taxes  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Taxes  on  railroad  properties  and  on 
gasoline,  automobiles,  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
also  paid  in  part  by  the  rural  population 
and  by  the  general  public    *     *     * 

"  Since  few  farmers  pay  direct  taxes 
to  the  National  Government,  the  problem 
of  property  taxes  borne  by  them  is  mainly 
State  and  local,  except  in  so  far  as  pro- 
posals to  collect  a  part  of  the  necessary 
local  revenue  from  other  sources  would 
involve  the  question  of  overlapping  juris- 
diction in  State  and  Federal  taxation — 
and  that  is  more  important  than  com- 
monly realized. 

"  Efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  farm- 
ers in  our  tax  structure  should,  of  course, 
include  a  determined  effort  to  secure 
greater  economy  in  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures. Suitable  systems  of  budget- 
ing and  of  accounts  should  be  installed 
to  make  public  scrutiny  more  effective 
and  to  give  the  public  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  uses  of  their  funds.  Re- 
organization of  some  of  our  local  govern- 
mental units  also  might  result  in  econo- 
mies. 

"  It  is  uncertain,  however,  to  what  ex- 
tent farm  taxes  could  be  lowered  by 
reducing  waste,  since  there  may  be  less 
preventable  waste  than  is  often  sup- 
posed. Reduction  in  the  direct  taxes  on 
farm  property  by  curtailing  the  service 
functions  of  State  and  local  government 
would  be  sure  to  mean,  among  other 
things,  less  adequate  schools  in  rural 
communities  and  poorer  roads,  a  reversal 
of  rural  progress  which  few  would  pro- 
pose." 


He  suggested  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  prevailing  system  of  taxation  so 
that  a  part  of  the  local  tax  burden  now 
borne  by  farm  property  will  be  levied  on 
other  sources  of  income  in  the  community 
and  on  larger  taxing  units.  A  basis  for 
such  adjustment  may  be  sought  not  only 
in  data  showing  that  farmers  are  over- 
taxed in  comparison  to  other  groups,  but 
also  in  the  belief  that  many  public  im- 
provements and  services — roads,  schools, 
etc. — are  less  local  in  character  than 
generally  thought,  he  said.  Illustrating 
this  point,  he  said  that  the  number  of 
persons  of  school  age  is  relatively  greater 
in  rural  than  in  urban  communities,  and 
that  consequently  the  rural  communities 
bear  the  cost  of  educating  a  proportion- 
ately greater  number  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, and  as  a  result  of  migration  to  the 
cities  many  country  school  children  be- 
come citizens  of  urban  communities. 

He  concluded  by  saying :  "Any  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  taxation  to  agri- 
culture would  be  altogether  one-sided  if 
no  mention  were  made  of  benefits  that 
flow  from  public  expenditures.  Taxes 
are  often  spoken  of  as  though  they  were 
money  dropped  into  the  well,  and  it  is  as 
a  rule  more  popular  to  talk  about  bur- 
dens than  benefits,  which  too  often  we 
seem  to  take  for  granted. 

"  More  public  money  is  being  spent 
than  ever  before  for  schools,  roads,  re- 
starch,  education  outside  of  schools,  and 
for  numerous  other  improvements  and 
services  which  add  to  the  community 
standard  of  living,  and  enhance  the  op- 
portunity of  the  individual  to  develop  his 
capacity  for  advancement.  Who  can  say 
that  these  are  not  worth  the  price?  It 
would  be  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
thesis  of  Montesquieu  that  a  free  people 
will  submit  to  heavier  taxation  than  a 
despotic  ruler  can  impose  upon  his  sub- 
jects. Beneath  chronic  complaint  over 
high  taxes  lies  the  implied  conviction 
that  the  people  who  submit  to,  or  rather 
impose  upon  themselves,  heavy  taxes  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
taxes  are  levied  yield  returns  that  war- 
rant the  cost." 


The  more  than  40,000  market  producers 
who  use  the  marketing  facilities  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion (Inc.),  New  York  City,  have  about 
$12,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  en- 
terprise, the  investment  varying  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  amount  of 
gross  sales,  per  cent  of  deduction  made 
for  capital  purposes,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  refunded  in  the  redeeming  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  This  is  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


The  growing  of  cucumbers  for  fresh 
table  supplies,  in  contrast  with  pickling, 
is  now  one  of  the  20  most  important 
truck-crop  enterprises  in  the  United 
States.  In  1926  nearly  40,000  acres  were 
devoted  to  the  crop  of  slicing  or  salad 
cucumbers.  The  crop  that  year  was 
valued  at  nearly  $7,000,000.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  crop  grown  in  green- 
houses. Cucumbers  are  grown  for  carlot 
shipment  in  29  States,  but  14  States  pro- 
duce the  great  bulk  of  the  market  sup- 
ply, Florida  being  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant producer. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


RANCH  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS  OF  LIVE- 
STOCK  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  68-T.)  By  V.  V.  Parr,  associate 
animal  husbandman,  animal  husbandry  di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  and 
G.  W.  Collier,  assistant  agricultural  econo- 
mist, and  G.  S.  Klemmedson.  associate  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  costs.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    P.  104,  figs.  34.     June  1928. 

This  publication  gives  information  on  the 
organization  and  management  of  range-cattle, 
sheep,  and  goat  ranches  in  the  southwestern 
range  region  of  the  United  States.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  economic  study,  but  it  also  contains 
many  practical  suggestions  and  other  informa- 
tion'useful  to  stockmen.  It  discusses  the  prin- 
cipal factors  that  have  influenced  the  ranching 
business  of  the  region  aud  contains  numerous 
tables  in  which  the  business  operations  of 
ranches  are  compared.  These  data  enable  a 
ranch  owner  to  compare  his  investment,  equip- 
ment, number  of  animals,  labor,  costs,  taxes, 
and  other  details  of  the  business  with  the 
average  of  other  ranches-  in  the  region. 
Brieily,  it  is  a  rather  detailed  economic  study 
of  livestock-production  methods  in  the  South- 
west. 

SUGAR-CANE  VARIETY  TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING 
THE  CROP  YEAR  192S-27.  (Circular  36-C.)  By 
R.  D.  Rands,  pathologist ;  Sidney  F.  Sher- 
wood, associate  biochemist ;  and  F.  D. 
Stevens,  associate  agronomist,  office  of  sugar 
plants.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  P.  15. 
August  192S. 

This  circular,  semitechnical  in  nature,  is  of 
interest  to  sugar-cane  growers  in  Louisiana 
and  other  States.  It  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  second  season's  comparative  tests  of 
mosaic-tolerant  varieties  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
authors  state  that  these  results  fully  justify 
the  previous  conclusions  regarding  the  value 
of  the  varieties  P.  O.  J.  36.  213.  and  234  for 
culture  in  the  State.  P.  O.  J.  213  is  again 
revealed  as  the  most  promising  variety.  It  is 
noted  that  some  135,000  acres  are  now  planted 
in  these  varieties.  The  circular  gives  results 
of  tests  with  numerous  other  varieties  not  yet 
released  for  distribution,  several  of  which 
compared  favorably  with  P.  O.  J.  234. 

FARM  BUDGETING.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  1564-F.)      By 

J.  B.  Hutson.  agricultural  economist,  division 

of  farm  management  and   costs,   Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics.     P.  22.     July  1928. 

The  author  has  tried  to  explain  to  farmers 

the  advantages  of  doing  for  their  farms  just 

what    has    now    become    common    practice    in 

many  other  lines   of  business  and   is  so   well 

known  to  Government  people.     In  spite  of  all 

sources   of  information   the  farmer  must   still 

rely   rather   largely   on   his   own   judgment   in 


making  his  estimates ;  still  it  is  felt  that 
much  will  he  gained  by  looking  ahead.  Forms 
are  presented  to  make  the  job  easy. 

MARKETING   CALIFORNIA   GRAPES.      (Circular   44-C.) 
By  E.  W.   Stillwell.  formerly  assistant  chief 
marketing  specialist,  and  W.  F.  Cox.  assist- 
ant marketing  specialist.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.     P.  153.     August  1928. 
An  unusually  complete  statistical  record  of 
the  distribution  of  the  1927  crop  of  California 
grapes  marketed  fresh.     Gives  prices  received 
on  auctions  and  other  data  showing  the  trend 
and    status    of    the    industry.     The    California 
Vineyardists     Association    and    the    railroads 
helped  the  bureau  to  get  the  information,  sup- 
plying data  in  much  greater  detail   than  are 
customarily  published. 

JOURNAL   OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.      Vol.   36, 
No.  10.     May  15,  1928.     il. 
Contexts : 

Witches'  Broom  of  Potatoes  and  Toma- 
toes. (Mont.-19.)  P.  A.  Young  and 
H.  E.  Morris. 

The  Comparative  Nutritive  Value  of  the 
Proteins  of  Linseed  Meal  and  Cottonseed 
Meal  for  Different  Animals.  (Ohio-7. ) 
R.  M.  Bethke.  G.  Bohstedt.  H.  L.  Sassa- 
man.  D.  C.  Kennard.  and  B.  H.  Eding- 
ton. 

Correlated  Inheritance  in  Kanred  X 
Sevier  Varieties  of  Wheat.  (Ftah-21.) 
George  Stewart. 

A  Comparison  of  Some  Strains  of  Rhizoc- 
tonia  solani  in  Culture.  (G-618.1 
John  Monteith,  jr..  and  Arnold  S.  Dahl. 

Differences  in  Resistance  to  Bacterial  Wilt 
in  Inbred  Strains  and  Crosses  of  Dent 
Corn.  (G-626.)  C.  S.  Reddv  and  J.  R. 
Holbert. 

The  Host  Relationship  of  the  Trematode 
Genus  Zygocotyle.  (A-124.)  Emmett 
W.  Price. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HARRISON  COUNTY,  IOWA.  By 
T.  H.  Benton.  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  charge,  and  N.  J.  Russell,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  P.  823-S58. 
fig.  1,  map.  1.  (From  Field  Operations, 
Bureau  of  Soils,  1923.) 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  254.  June  1928.  P.  47- 
56.     July  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issue'd 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  thirty-second  report  on  food  products  and 
the  twentieth  report  on  drug  products,  1927. 
E.  M.  Bailey.  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui. 
295,  p.  305-355.     May  1928.)      New  Haven. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C.  I. 
Gunness  and  R.  W.  Nash.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Met.  Bui.  475,  4  p.  July  1928.)  Am- 
herst. 

The  rural  cemetery.  C.  P.  Halligan  and  H.  K. 
Menhinick.  (Miehis^n  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  175. 
36  p..    17  figs.      May  1928.)      East   Lansing. 

Influence  of  crop  rotation  and  soil  treatments 
upon  the  yield  of  crops  on  Cecil  clay  loam 
soil.     C.    B.    Williams,    S.    K.    Jackson,    and 


F.  T.  Meacham.  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
256.  12  p.  May  1928.)  State  College  Sta- 
tion. Raleigh. 

The  toxicity  to  cotton  seedlings  of  high  con- 
centrations of  soluble  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
L.  G.  Willis  and  E.  A.  Davis.  (North  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  30.  12  p.  May  1928.) 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Experiments  in  tomato  production.  W.  B. 
Mack.  (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  227,  27  p., 
7  figs.     June  1928.)      State  College. 

The  relationship  between  Bacillus  arnulovorus 
and  leaf  tissues  of  the  apple.  J.  M.  Haber. 
(Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  228,  15  p..  9  figs. 
June  1928.)      State  College. 

Annual  summary  of  publications.  B.  C.  Pitt- 
man.  (Utah  ~  Sta.  Circ.  73,  12  p.  July 
1928.)      Logan. 

The  market  for  milk  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
J.  J.  Vernon  and  R.  S.  Kifer.  (Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  263.  15  p.,  5  figs.  June  1928.) 
Blacksburg. 

Arsenical  spray  residue  and  its  removal  from 
apples  and  pears.  F.  D.  Heald  et  al. 
(Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  226.  100  p.,  16 
figs.     May  192S.)      Pullman. 

Irrigation  west  of  the  Cascades.  L.  J.  Smith 
and  H.  L.  Garver.  (Washington  Col.  Sta. 
Pop.  Bui.  140,  52  p.,  34  figs.  May  1928.) 
Pullman. 

The  removal  of  spray  residue  from  apples  and 
pears  in  Washington  State.  J.  R.  Magness 
et  al.  (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Pop.  Bui.  142. 
29  p.,  12  figs.     July  1928.)      Pullman. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE,    HORTICULTURE 

Howard.    Albert   and   Howard.    G.    L.    C.     The 

developmentof  Indian   agriculture.     London, 

Oxford    university    press,    1927.      (India    of 

to-day.     v.  8.; 
Ochse,    J.    J.     Algemeene    groententeelt.     Wel- 

tevreden.  Volkslectuur.  1925. 
Ochse.     J.    J.     Indische    vruchten.     Weltevre- 

den,  Volkslectuur.  1927. 
Ochse.  J.  J.     Korte  randleidins  voor  de  eroen- 

tenteelt  in  Nederlandsch  Indie.     Ed.  2.    Wel- 

tevreden,  Volkslectuur.  1926. 

POULTRY 

Johnson.    A.    W.     Successful    turkev    raising. 
Sandia.  Minn..  V.  R.  Gabrielson,  1928. 


Martineau,    George.     Susar.     Ed.    5.     London. 
Pitman,  1927. 


Halliday.  E.  G.  and  Noble.  I.  T.  Hows  and 
whys  of  cooking.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago   press,    1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Kingzett.  C.  T.  Chemical  encyclopaedia.  Ed. 
4.     London.  Bailliere.  Tindall  and  Cox.  1928. 

Lind.  S.  C.  The  chemical  effects  of  alpha 
particles  and  electrons.  Ed.  2.  New  York, 
Chemical  catalog.  1928.'  (American  chem- 
ical society.     Monograph  series,  no.  2.) 

ZOOLOGY 

Fuhrmann.  Otto.  Cestodes.  Geneve,  Georg, 
1926.  (Musee  d'histoire  naturelle  de  Ge- 
neve. Catalogue  des  invertebres  de  la 
Suisse,     fasc.  17.) 


Gress.  E.  M.  Common  wild  flowers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Altoona.  Pa.,  Times  tribune  com- 
pany,  1928. 

Sirks.  M.  J.  Plantenverdeling  en  genetica  in 
de  oostelijke  staten  van  Noord-Amerika. 
Wageningen,  "  Fonds  Landbouw  export  bu- 
reau 1916-1918",   1927. 

ECONOMICS^    STATISTICS 

Florida  Dept.  of  agriculture.  State  market- 
ing bureau.  Graphic  charts  of  commodity 
prices  and  shipments  of  principal  agri- 
cultural   products.     Buffalo,    1928. 

Metropolitan  life  insurance  company.  Policy- 
holders service  bureau.  Marketing  Cali- 
fornia grapes.  A  report  prepared  for  the 
California  vinevardists  association.  New 
York.    1928. 

Shepard,  G.  H.  The  elements  of  industrial 
engineering.     New   York.    Ginn.    1928. 

Sveriges  industriforbund.  Industry  in  Swe- 
den. Stockholm.  Federation  of  Swedish  in- 
dustries,  1928. 


CIVIL-SERVICE   EXAMINATION 

ASSOCIATE  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER;  ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than  September 
19.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  for  duty  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance 
salaries  range  from  S3. 200  to  S3. 700  a  year 
for  the  associate  grade. '  and  from'  ?2.600  to 
S3. 100  a  year  for  the  assistant  grade :  higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
The  duties  are  in  connection  with  original 
research  and  investigation  or  design  and  con- 
struction in  agricultural  engineering.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place  but  will  be  rated 
on    their    education,    training,    and    experience. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  civil  service  hoard  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


A  first-order  Weather  Bureau  station, 
primarily  for  airways  service,  has  been 
established  at  Bellefonte.  Pa.  Airways 
service  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  24  hours. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Gage,  C.  E.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Trend 
of  tobacco  for  export  expressed  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  Tobacco,  July  1928,  p.  31. 
Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Broomcorn  industry.  Better  Crops,  July 
1928.  p.  5. 

Smith,  W.  D.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Value 
of  a  definite  system  of  grading  to  a  rough 
rice-selling  organization.  Rice  Journal,  July 
1928,  p.  14. 

Cox,  William  T.  (Biological  Survey).  When 
forest  fires  began.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  416,  p.  477-479, 
illus.     August  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Camp 
robbers.  Four  L  Lumber  News,  vol.  10,  no. 
22,  p.  10,  illus.     August  1,  1928. 

Jackson,  H.  H.  T.  (Biological  Survey).  Re- 
view of  Anthony's  "  Field  Book  of  North 
American  Mammals "  ;  and  review  of  Fin- 
leys'  "  Wild  Animal  Pets."  Journal  of 
Mammalogy,  vol.  9,  no.  3,  p.  257-258.  Au- 
gust 1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.,  and  J.  R.  Malloeh  (Biological 
Survey).  Thyreocorinae  from  the  State  of 
Parana,  Brazil  (Hemiptera  :  Pentatomidae). 
Annales  Musei  Zoologici  Polonici,  vol.  7,  p. 
32^4.     April  1928. 

Walker,  Ernest  P.  (Biological  Survey).  Get- 
ting public  support  for  mammal  protection. 
Journal  of  Maninialogy,  vol.  9,  no.  3,  p.  195- 
200,   illus.      August   1928. 

Cary,  A.  (Forest  Service).  Wood  pulp  and 
paper  possibilities  in  Georgia.  Naval  Stores 
Review,  vol.  38,  no.  14,  p.  25,  July  7.  1928. 

Clayton,  A.  G.  (Forest  Service).  All  through 
the  night.  American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,  vol.  34,  no.  416.  pp.  461-462,  August 
1928. 

Garver,  R.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Efficient  log- 
ging practice.  Wisconsin  commercial  for- 
estry conference.  Official  report,  pp.  94—95. 
1928. 

Harris,  P.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Forests  valu- 
able to  each  community.  Taxes,  pay  rolls, 
watershed  protection,  recreation,  are  some 
of  their  uses.  Methow  Valley  News,  Twisp, 
Washington,  July  20,  1928. 

Kempf,  G.  (Forest  Service).  Nonindigenous 
western  yellow  pine  plantations  in  northern 
Idaho.  Northwest  Science,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  pp. 
54-58.   June   1928. 

Kneipp,  L.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Federal  activ- 
ities in  Wisconsin  forestry.  Wisconsin  com- 
mercial forestry  conference.  Official  report, 
pp.    44-48.      1928. 

Lautz,  G.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Progress  in 
forest  road  and  trail  construction.  Rhode 
and  Streets,  vol.  68,  p.  154,  March  1928. 

Marshall,  R.  (Forest  Service).  The  life  his- 
tory of  some  western  white  pine  stands  on 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest.  Northwest 
Science,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  pp.  48-53,  June  1928. 

Mattoon,  W.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Forest 
flashes  from  the  south.  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  416,  p.  454, 
August  1928. 

Munger,  T.  T.  (Forest  Service).  Some  forest 
problems  of  the  northwest,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  sciences  other  than  forestry. 
Northwest  Science,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  pp.  38-44, 
June   1928. 

Peck,  E.  C.  (Forest  Service).  Shrinkage  of 
boards  of  Douglas  fir,  western  yellow  pine, 
and  southern  pines.  American  Lumberman, 
no.  2774,  pp.  52-54,  July  14.  1928. 

Stickel,  P.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Physical 
characteristics  and  silvicultural  importance 
of  podsol  soil.  Ecology,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  pp. 
176-187,   April   1928. 

Wahlenberg,  W.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Points 
about  reforesting  pine  trees  in  south.  Naval 
Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  14,  p.  12,  July  7, 
1928. 

Wakeley,  P.  C.  (Forest  Service).  How  to 
plant  your  pines  to  have  good  growth. 
Naval  Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  14,  p.  19, 
July  7,  1928. 

Weidman,  R.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Forest  re- 
search activities  in  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Northwest  Science,  vol. 
2,  no.  2,  pp.  33-37,  June  1928. 

Winslow,  C.  P.  (Forest  Service).  Applied  re- 
search. Wisconsin  commercial  forestry  con- 
ference.    Official  report,  pp.  138-143.      1928. 

Zon,  Raphael  (Forest  Service).  Forest  condi- 
tions in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  commercial 
forestry  conference.  Official  report,  pp.  31— 
37,  1928. 

.     Blazing  new  trails  in  forestry.     Du- 

luth  Herald,  special  illustrated  magazine 
section,  p.  7,  June  12,  1928. 

Griffiths,  D.  (Plant  Industry).  Lift  Nankeen 
lily  early.  Failures  with  Nankeen  lily. 
Experiments  on  Pacific  Coast.     Florists'  Re- 


view, vol.  62,  no.  1601,  p.  29.  illus.  August 
1928. 

Ilurdenburg,  E.  V.  (Plant  Industry).  Muck- 
soil  reaction  as  related  to  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain leaf  vegetables.  Plant  Physiology,  vol. 
3,  pp.  199-210,  April  1928. 

Ilolden,  J.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Suggestions 
on  crop  rotation  for  irrigated  lands.  Utah 
Farmer,  vol.  28,  no.  24,  p.  4,  July  10,  1928. 

Hurd-Karrer,  A.  M.  (Plant  Industry). 
Changes  in  the  buffer  system  of  the  wheat 
plant  during  its  development.  Plant  Physi- 
ology, vol.  3,  pp.  131-153,  April  1928. 

Morse,  W.  J.  (Plant  Industry).  El  cultivo  de 
la  soja.  Hacienda,  vol.  23,  pp.  231-233, 
286-289.     illus.     July,  August,  1928. 

Sando,  C.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Lipides  and 
their  estimation  in  vegetable  tissues.  Plant 
Physiology,  vol.  3,  pp.  155-184,  April  1928. 

Schoth,  H.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Oregon  rye 
grass  production.  Seed  World,  vol.  24,  no. 
2,  p.  29,  July  27,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


DEPARTMENT  CANVASSES 

CARRY-OVER  COTTON 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


cotton  crop  as  they  do  to  quantity  of  it. 
So,  it  is  felt  that  information  concerning 
the  grade  and  staple  length  of  the  cotton 
in  the  carry-over  as  well  as  that  in  the 
crop  should  be  made  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion available  to  all,  and  to  all  alike. 

With  such  information  available,  the 
different  prices  paid  for  the  several 
grades  and  staple  lengths  of  American 
cotton  should  more  accurately  reflect 
values  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past, 
when  quality  was  little  known,  except 
by  those  most  experienced  in  handling 
American   cotton   on   an   extensive   scale. 

With  the  demand  for  American  cotton 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  probably 
300,000  bales  a  year  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  uses,  the  need  for  in- 
formation on  the  grade  and  staple  quality 
of  the  supply  of  American  cotton  is  com- 
ing to  be  quite  generally  appreciated  by 
growers,  spinners,  and  merchants,  and 
the  support  of  the  department's  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  recent  months  has  been 
very  gratifying. 


The  acid  that  gives  tomatoes  their  ap- 
petizing flavor  also  makes  them  the 
easiest  of  all  vegetables  to  can  at  home, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Like  fruits,  they  fan  be  processed  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  whereas 
corn,  beans,  and  other  nonacid  vegetables 
must  be  processed  under  pressure  at 
temperatures  higher  than  212°   F. 


Orr  is  a  small  town  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, the  center  of  a  small  farming 
community.  The  farmers  have  a  coop- 
erative which  maintains  an  educational 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
cooperative  idea,  and  in  this  effort 
printed  matter  is  distributed  and  lec- 
tures and  addresses  are  given. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 


v  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

G.  C.  Haas,  of  the  foreign  service  of  the 
bureau,  is  leaving  the  department  at  the  end 
of  August  to  take  a  position  with  the  Invest- 
ment Research  Corporation,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
after  eight  years  of  service  in  the  department. 
Upon  entering  the  bureau,  in  1920,  his  first 
work  was  in  connection  with  a  survey  of  land 
settlement  and  land  valuation  in  the  division 
of  land  economics,  then  a  unit  of  the  former 
office  of  farm  management.  Later  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  graphic  section,  which  at 
that  time  was  under  the  division  of  statistical 
and  historical  research.  While  handling  the 
graphic  work  and  placing  the  unit  upon  a 
strong  working  basis  he  made  one  of  the  first 
price-analysis  studies  undertaken  by  the  bu- 
reau, the  results  of  which  appear  in  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  1440,  "  Factors  affecting  the 
price  of  hogs,"  being  author  jointly  with 
M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel,  economist.  In  November, 
1924,  he  was  assigned  to  the  foreign  service 
as  agricultural  commissioner.  In  March,  1925, 
he  established  an  office  in  Vienna,  setting  up 
an  organization  and  making  contacts  for  a 
reporting  service  on  the  foreign-demand  situa- 
tion for  the  principal  American  agricultural 
products  which  compete  with  products  of  the 
Balkan  States.  This  work  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  Berlin  office  in  July,  192G. 
and  he  was  placed  in  charge  in  Berlin.  When 
he  returned  to  Washington  in  August,  1927, 
he  had  developed  a  schedule  of  reports  on  the 
general-demand  situation  and  for  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  apples,  prunes,  etc.,  covering  all  of 
continental  Europe.  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  was  assigned  to  the  division  of  statistical 
and  historical  research  to  extend,  develop, 
and  correlate  the  foreign  service  of  the  de- 
partment. 

CHEMISTRY   AND    SOILS 

Dr.  Nelson  McKaig,  jr.,  following  completion 
of  postgraduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago'for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
has  been  appointed  associate  soil  technologist 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and 
assigned  to  research  studies  on  soil  fertility 
problem's  with  sugar  cane  in  the  South.  His 
present  headquarters  is  at  the  United  States 
sugar  plant  field  station,  Houma,  La.  He  was 
assistant  chemist.  Service  de  la  Department 
de  l'Agriculture,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  from 
1924  to  1927.  His  sugar  work  was  in  co- 
operation with  the  Haitian  American  Sugar 
Co.,  this  work  being  a  study  of  soil  conditions 
in  the  company's  cane  fields  and  of  methods 
of  combating  chlorosis  of  the  cane.  He  re- 
ceived undergraduate  training  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  science  from  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona in  1924. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

H.  D.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  field  laboratory 
of  the  bureau  maintained  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for 
the  study  of  cereal  and  forage  insects,  has 
accepted  a  transfer  to  the  European  corn-borer 
laboratory  of  the  bureau  at  Hyeres,  Var, 
France,  where  he  will  assist  Dr.  H.  L.  Parker, 
in  charge  of  the  laboratory,  in  the  collection 
and  shipment  of  parasites  of  the  corn  borer 
and  alfalfa  weevil  to  the  United  States.  He- 
is  now  in  Europe. 

C.  H.  Popenoe,  of  the  division  of  truck-crop 
insects,  recently  consulted  with  Prof.  C.  W. 
Bennett,  plant  pathologist  of  the  Michigan 
experiment  station,  relative  to  their  studies  on 
the  transmission  of  berry  mosaic.  They  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  selecting  berry  pests 
to  he  sent  to  New  Zealand  for  use  in  combat- 
ing the  blackberry  plants  which  have  become 
a  serious  pest  in  certain  parts  of  that  country. 


The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  planning  a  marketing  project  to  be 
carried  out  in  western  Pennsylvania  the 
first  two  weeks  in  October.  In  the  proj- 
ect will  be  a  tour  by  truck  and  automo- 
bile, with  two  or  three  stops  in  each 
county  where  practical  demonstrations 
in  grading  and  marketing  practices  will 
be  given  on  farms  and  in  grange  halls. 
The  State  department  of  agriculture,  the 
State  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  Fed- 
eral department  will  cooperate  with  the 
chamber. 
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PUNT  DISEASE  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  conducts  a  watch 
service  for  plant  diseases  in  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution,  prevalence,  rate  of  spread,  and  dates  of  first  appearance  of 
plant  diseases,  and  estimates  losses  occasioned  by  them.  It  obtains  specimens  to 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  various  diseases.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record 
are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  sending  information  and  typical  specimens  to 
either  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  "Washington,  D.  C,  or 
to  State  survey  collaborators,  who  in  most  instances  are  the  plant  pathologists  at 
the  experiment  stations. 


Potato  Late  Blight 

In  fields  examined  in  Washington  County, 
Me..  July  25-26,  no  late  blight  found  except  in 
small  seed  plot  from  seed  grown  in  1927  in 
central  Maine,  where  late  blight  had  been  gen- 
erally severe.  Source  of  seed  apparently  de- 
termining factor  in  1928  :  even  400  feet  from 
infected  piece  no  disease  in  native-grown  seed, 
although  plants  in  same  stage  and  same  cul- 
tural conditions.  Found  in  Aroostook  County 
and  eastern  Maine  in  last  third  of  July  ;  may 
cause  severe  injury  if  conditions  are  favorable. 
First  found  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  August  4.  As 
vet  (August  8)  not  much  damage,  at  least  in 
sprayed  fields,  although  weather  favorable. 
Continues  to  appear  in  Connecticut,  hut  little 
damage  as  yet  (August  15):  In  Suffolk 
County.  N.  Y.,  has  caused  about  25  per  cent 
reduction  ;  has  also  appeared  in  Genesee  and 
Onondaga  Counties. 

Blackleg  of  Potato 

Heavy  infection  in  some  fields  in  Wisconsin 
and  North  Dakota.  Up  to  50  per  cent  in  a 
few  fields  in  Portage  County.  Wis.  As  much  as 
10  to  25  per  cent  in  North  Dakota.  Seed 
treatment  gave  marked   control  in   Wisconsin. 

Bacterial   Spot   of   Tomato   and   Pepper 

Found  this  year  on  both  tomato  and  pepper 
in  Delaware ;  not  observed  there  previously. 
More  common  than  usual  in  Kansas,  being 
cause  of  considerable  loss  in  some  tomato 
fields,  and  especially  serious  on  fruits  to  be 
shipped. 

Tomato  Leaf  Spot 

Serious  defoliation  in  eastern  Kansas.  In 
Iowa  at  least  5  per  cent  damage  in  commer- 
cial fields :  complete  defoliation  in  one  field  in 
Muscatine  County.  Widespread  in  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  leaves  on  lowar  half  of  plants  dead  in 
nearly  all  plantings,  hut  damage  probably 
slight  so  far. 


Oat  Smnt  in  Wrsconsin  aid  Iowa 

More  abundant  in  Wisconsin  than  in  any 
recent  year ;  fields  with  25  to  50  per  cent 
not  uncommon.  Traces  even  in  treated  fields. 
Average  probably  10  per  cent.  Severe  epi- 
demic in  Iowa,  some  fields  with  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  in  northeastern  part.  Good  re- 
sults from  dust  or  formaldehyde  treatment. 

Bacterial  Spot  or  Peach  in  Delaware  and  Illinois 

Epidemic  in  Delaware,  being  worst  disease 
in  peach  orchards  in  Sussex  County.  Trees  50 
per  cent  defoliated  :  twig  infection  more  com- 
mon than  ever  before  observed.  In  Illinois 
unusually  early  infection  caused  unsightly 
scars  on  fruit ;  leaf  infection  very  heavy  but 
defoliation  not  extreme  in  most  cases. 

Monilia    Spur   Blight   of   Pear    in    Oregon 

Douglas  County  reports  serious  loss  to  An- 
jou  and  Winter  Nelis  pears  from  European 
type  of  Monilia.  In  one  case  grower  expects 
only  a  quarter  of  a  crop. — H.  P.  Barss,  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Corvallis. 

Apple  and  Pear  Scab  in  Oregon 

Reported  as  worse  than  for  many  years,  due 
to  early  rains  and  continued  cool  weather. 

Cherry   Leaf   Spot   in   Kaasas 

General  in  eastern  part.  Not  as  severe  as 
last  year  but  more  so  than  usual.  Devitaliz- 
ing effect  of  defoliation  in  1927  caused  death 
of  many  trees  and  large  limbs  last  winter 
and  this  spring. — O.  H.  Elmer,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
Manhattan. 

Willow  Scab 

Specimens  seen  or  collected  this  year  in 
Connecticut,  New  York.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire,  Maine.  Found  on  six  different 
species  of  willows  in  nine  towns  in  north- 
western Connecticut.  At  Norfolk,  Conn.,  all 
large  trees  of  Salix  alba  vitelline*  entirely 
defoliated  except  four  sprayed  ones  in  control 
experiment. — G.  P.  Clinton,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
New  Haven. 


NEW  PURCHASING  INDEX  ON 

RETAIL  PRICE  BASIS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


products.  They  show  the  power  of  a 
given  amount  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  purchase  certain  kinds  of  other  goods, 
as  compared  with  pre-war  exchange  ra- 
tios. The  index  numbers  do  not  meas- 
ure changes  in  farm  receipts  or  in  farm 
expenses,  nor  do  they  take  into  account 
variations  in  the  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  or  of  goods  purchased.  Since 
these  factors  influence  the  buying  power 
of  the  farmer  as  an  individual,  their  ex- 
clusion from  tbe  basis  for  calculating 
index  numbers  makes  the  latter  a  meas- 
ure of  the  exchange  value  per  cent  of 
goods  or  commodities  rather  than  a  meas- 
ure of  the  buying  power  of  the  producers. 
Unless  this  is  borne  in  mind,  the  index 
number  system  may  be  misinterpreted. 

Under  the  new  system  the  department 
takes  the  prices  since  1910  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  farmers  for  the  family 


living  and  for  operating  the  farm.  In- 
dices of  these  prices  are  constructed  with 
practically  the  same  base  period  (1910- 
1914),  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  the  commodities 
they  sell.  The  prices  paid  are  weighted 
by  estimates  of  quantities  purchased  for 
the  average  farm  in  the  period  1920- 
1925.  In  other  words,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  measure  the  purchasing  power 
of  farm  commodities  in  terms  of  the 
things  that  farmers  usually  and  actually 
buy.  But  the  list  of  such  things  does 
not  include  all  the  values  for  which 
farm  income  is  disbursed.  It  does  not 
include,  for  example,  such  items  as  in- 
terest on  mortgages  and  loans,  rents,  and 
railroad  fares. 

Naturally,  measurement  of  farm  com- 
modity purchasing  power  on  a  basis  of 
retail  instead  of  wholesale  price  com- 
parisons tells  a  slightly  different  story 
from  that  told  by  the  index  numbers 
previously  in  use.  Retail  prices  com- 
monly lag  behind  wholesale  prices  in 
readjustment  periods.     When  prices  are 


advancing  it  is  usual  for  wholesale  prices 
to  advance  more  quickly  and  more  steeply 
than  retail  prices.  The  opposite  happens 
in  periods  of  falling  prices.  In  conse- 
quence, the  new  index  number  system 
shows,  for  the  early  years  of  the  post- 
war depression  period,  a  somewhat 
smaller  disparity  between  the  prices  of 
farm  products  and  the  prices  of  other 
goods  than  was  shown  by  the  old  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  are  ad- 
vancing the  tendency  is  for  the  retail 
comparison  to  show  less  advance  than 
would  be  shown  by  the  wholesale  com- 
parison. 

Describing  the  new  system,  the  depart- 
ment takes  occasion  to  review  the  post- 
war history  of  the  farm  commodity  pur- 
chasing power.  In  June,  1928,  the  pur- 
chasing power  attained  by  farm  products 
was  the  highest  since  1920.  It  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  index  number  93.  with  100 
representing  the  base  period  1910-1914. 
Corresponding  figures,  expressing  the 
average  farm  commodity  purchasing 
power  since  1920,  in  terms  of  this  mode 
of  reckoning,  are :  99  for  1920 ;  75  for 
1921;  SI  for  1922;  88  for  1923;  87  for 
1924 ;  92  for  1925 ;  87  for  1926 ;  and  85 
for  1927.  In  the  last  year  farm  com- 
modity purchasing  power  has  increased, 
due  to  an  increase  in  farm  commodity 
prices.  The  prices  of  things  bought  by 
the  farmer  have  remained  practically 
constant.  Thus  in  June,  1928,  prices  re- 
ceived for  farm  products  were  145  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war.  compared  with  130 
per  cent  of  that  level  in  June.  1927,  while 
in  the  same  period  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  remained  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

As  already  noted,  this  improvement  is 
not  a  complete  measure  of  the  agricul- 
tural price  situation.  Although  the  prices 
of  commodities  purchased  by  farmers  are 
now  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  prices 
of  products  sold  by  farmers,  taxes  and 
farm  wages  remain  relatively  high.  In 
June.  1928,  farm  taxes  were  250  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  level  and  farm  wages 
170  per  cent  of  that  level.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  prices  of  com- 
modities purchased  by  farmers  for  use 
in  production  are  lower  than  the  prices 
of  commodities  entering  into  the  family 
living.  This  difference  is  expressed  in 
the  fact  that  the  index  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  used  in  production  averaged 
about  148  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  in 
June,  whereas  the  prices  of  commodities 
used  for  family  living  in  that  month 
averaged  162  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level. 
•  Among  the  items  contributing  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  on  the  farm  in  June 
were  furniture  and  furnishings,  at  208 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war ;  clothing,  at  179 
per  cent  cent  of  the  pre-war  ;  and  building- 
materials  for  the  home,  at  171  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  level.  Food  prices  were 
on  about  the  same  level  as  commodity 
prices  generally.  Some  production  items 
were  relatively  low,  notably  feed  and 
fertilizer  prices.  The  price  of  farm  ma- 
chinery was  close  to  the  general  price 
level. 

A  class  of  young  naval  officers  has  just 
completed  a  10-week  course  of  instruction 
in  the  Weather  Bureau.  Two  sessions 
were  held  each  week,  one  being  devoted 
to  general  meteorology  and  the  other  to 
weather  forecasting. 
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WATERFOWL  CENSUSES 
YIELD  VALUABLE  DATA 


Voluntary     Cooperators     Directed     by 

Biological  Survey  Gather  Facts 

Necessary  in  Conservation 

To  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the 
fluctuations  in  abundance  of  wild  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  and  coots,  which  collec- 
tively are  here  termed  waterfowl,  series 
of  censuses  were  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  one  year 
ago  and  have  been  persistently  followed 
up  since  then.  The  accomplishments  al- 
ready indicate  that  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  project  was  conservative,  not 
overenthusiastic,  and  that  through  it  in- 
formation will  ultimately  be  derived  that 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  sound  policy  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  country's  waterfowl  re- 
sources. 

Efforts  of  conservationists  and  sports- 
men have  developed  a  need  for  more  ac- 
curate information  regarding  the  distri- 
bution and  abundance  of  the  game  birds 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  to 
protect  birds  that  migrate  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Similar  data 
are  needed  from  Mexico,  in  view  of  the 
great  numbers  of  North  American  wild 
fowl  that  winter  in  that  country.  To 
obtain  the  information  required,  the 
waterfowl  censuses  were  inaugurated 
and  are  being  taken  on  designated  days 
each  month  by  more  than  3,000  voluntary 
cooperators  of  the  Biological  Survey  at 
important  concentration  areas  of  the 
birds  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in 
all  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  in  parts  of 
Mexico,  and  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  water- 
fowl of  North  America  are  in  Canada 
and  Alaska,  and  accurate  information 
regarding  waterfowl  conditions  through- 
out this  vast  area  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  conservation  program.  The 
preservation  of  the  breeding  grounds  and 
satisfactory  breeding  conditions,  which 
is  the  problem  for  Canada,  is  inevitably 
linked  with  the  equally  important  prob- 
lem of  the  protection  of  the  birds  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  migra- 
tion and  wintering  periods. 

Cooperation  has  been  obtained  from 
virtually  all  the  State  game  and  conser- 
vation commissions  and  also  from  Do- 
minion and  provincial  authorities  in  Can- 
ada. In  addition,  a  number  of  bureaus 
and  services  in  five  of  the  executive 
departments  of  this  country  are  giving 
cordial  support,  including  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  3) 
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EXTENSION  MEETING  AT  LARAMIE 

The  Western  States  regional  extension 
conference,  held  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  July  9-12,  was  an  interruption 
of  a  series  of  program-making  confer- 
ences which »began  five  years  ago.  This 
change  in  procedure  was  to  accommodate 
State  leaders  who  felt  the  need  of  con- 
certed attention  to  supervisory  problems. 
The  conference  was  attended  by  exten- 
sion directors,  county-agent  leaders, 
home-demonstration  leaders,  and  club 
specialists  of  the  11  western  States. 
Those  attending  from  the  department 
were  C.  B.  Smith,  chief,  and  W.  A.  Lloyd, 
Madge  J.  Reese,  and  Eugene  Merritt,  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
The  next  annual  extension  conference 
for  the  western  States  will  be  held  at 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  New 
Mexico,  in  November  1929,  immediately 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges.  W.  L.  Elser,  direc- 
tor of  agricultural  extension,  State  Col- 
lege, N.  M.,  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  At  the  next  conference  the 
regional  program  development  work  will 
be  resumed,  and  at  that  time  the  progress 
made  in  carrying  out  the  regional  ex- 
tension program  in  range  livestock, 
human  nutrition,  and  dairying  as  adopted 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in  1923,  will  be 
reviewed. 


DUNLAP  RETURNS  FROM 
WORLD  DAIRY  CONGRESS 


Assistant   Secretary   Found   Nothing   in 
Europe  to  Indicate  Solution  of 
American  Farm  Problem 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  breeding  of  cattle  to 
the  distribution  of  milk  to  the  consumer, 
is  well  ahead  of  the  industry  in  Europe, 
says  Assistant  Secretary  Renick  W.  Dun- 
lap,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress  at  London  and 
visits  to  other  parts  of  England  and  to 
Scotland  and  continental  countries. 
The  British  and  the  people  of  western 
Europe  do  not  know  fresh  whole  milk 
as  the  American  consumer  knows  it,  re- 
frigeration and  modern  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution are  undeveloped,  and  the  lack 
of  milk  and  butter  in  hotels  and  other 
eating  places  is  very  noticeable  to  Ameri- 
cans, he  says.  With  improvements  in 
milk  handling  and  in  ice  cream  manufac- 
ture, Mr.  Dunlap  thinks  the  European 
dairy  interests  could  considerably  widen 
their  home  markets. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


WOODS  SAYS  DAIRYMEN 
AT  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY 


Predicts  Long  Period  of  Stability  and 

Prosperity  if  Producers  Cooperate 

and  Apply  Knowledge 

The  producers  of  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  are  producing  enough  of 
those  products  to  meet  the  consuming  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  for  about  363 
of  the  days  in  a  year,  and  all  we  need 
to  import  is  enough  for  the  other  two 
days,  but  from  these  facts  it  is  clear  that 
too  great  a  stimulation  of  production 
would  result  in  overproduction,  said  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work, 
speaking  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  August  24 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dairymen's 
field  day  and  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Dairy- 
men's Association  at  the  State  experi- 
ment station.  A  new  day  has  dawned 
for  the  dairyman,  and  if  he  will  look 
ahead  and  plan  and  cooperate  with  his 
neighbors  and  utilize  the  knowledge  that 
is  available  to  him,  he  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  stability  and  pros- 
perity in  his  industry  of  long  duration, 
and  he  may  render  a  service  to  his  fellow 
man  second  to  none,  said  Doctor  Woods. 

"  The  dairy  industry  in  this  country 
has  reached  a  stage  of  development  where 
its  future  must  be  carefully  considered 
if  we  are  to  avoid  trouble,"  he  said. 
li  The  annual  population  increase  of  only 
1.6  per  cent  seems  almost  negligible  in 
comparison  with  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing production,  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. However,  more  significant  than 
this  to  dairymen  is  the  scientific  opinion 
that  the  American  public  does  not  con- 
sume more  than  about  one-half  of  the 
fluid  whole  milk  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  highest  degree  of  health 
and  resistance  to  disease.  Educational 
work  to  bring  up  the  consumption  nearer 
to  the  theoretical  limit  of  efficiency  would 
open  up  a  large  field  of  demand. 

"  LTigh-quality  production  is  another 
dairy  opportunity.  Consumers  demand 
clean  milk  produced  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Municipal  requirements  are  be- 
coming stricter,  and  dairymen  can  well 
afford  to  support  the  strictest  regulations, 
both  because  a  failure  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  puts  the  high-quality  producer 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  also  because,  as 
experiments  have  shown,  consumers  of 
dairy  products  will,  on  the  average,  use 
more  of  products  that  are  of  high  quality 
than  they  will  use  of  products  of  slightly 
lower  grades.  Producers,  therefore, 
should  complain  only  when  these  neces- 
sary regulations  are  not  enforced." 

He  urged  not  high  quality  of  product 
alone  but  also  high  production  per  ani- 
mal. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
WILL  OPEN  IN  OCTOBER 


Tentative    Schedule   of   Four   Graduate 

and  Eleven  Undergraduate 

Courses  is  Announced 

The  1928-29  sessions  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  open  with  the  week 
beginning  October  15. 

According  to  tentative  plans,  probably 
four  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  and 
conducted  by  the  school  if  justified  by 
demand.     These  courses  are  : 

(lj    Soil  genesis,  classification,  and  erosion. 

(2»   Plantf  genetics. 

i  3  i    Plant  physiology. 

(4)    Instrumentation    (second   semester). 

Inder  the  auspices  of  the  school,  prob- 
ably eleven  undergraduate  courses,  car- 
rying credit  in  most  cases,  will  be  con- 
ducted.   These  courses  are : 

(1)  Principles  and  practices  in  agricultural 
cooperation. 

(2)  Elementary  statistical  methods. 
(3,i   Advanced   statistical  methods. 

( 4  i    Prices  and  price  relationships. 

(5 1    Review  of  mathematics. 

(6 1    History  of  American  agriculture. 

(7)   Poultrv    husbandry    (second    semester). 

(.8)    Scientific  French. 

(9)  Intermediate    scientific    German. 

(10)  Commercial  Spanish. 
(Hi    Advanced   Russian. 

The  course  in  soil  genetics,  classifica- 
tion, and  erosion,  which  will  run  through 
one  semester,  probably  will  begin  Decem- 
ber 17  in  order  to  g.ve  field  men  who 
come  into  "Washington  for  the  winter 
opportunity  to  take  the  course,  and  also 
one  or  two  other  courses  may  for  the 
same  reason  start  some  time  in  December. 

In  connection  with  the  school  it  fre- 
quently is  possible  for  adequately  pre- 
pared students  to  arrange  to  do  special 
work  on  definite  problems  under  super- 
vision in  the  department's  research  labo- 
ratories. Such  work  and  the  credit  to  be 
granted  should  be  arranged  through  the 
deans  of  accredited  graduate  schools.  A 
limited  number  of  such  problems  probably 
will  be  available  this  year. 

The  tuition  is  S25  for  2  semesters  of 
30  hours  each,  or  $15  for  1  semester. 

In  a  recent  published  statement  re- 
garding opportunities  for  education  in 
Washington  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  said  the  following  : 

In  addition  to  the  courses  given  by  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  special  class,  both  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  give  a  number  of  valuable  courses 
in  technical  and  professional  lines  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  school  classes,  are  arranged 
at  hours  so  that  Government  employees  may 
attend  them.  Graduate  work  in  these  depart- 
mental courses  is  accepted  by  a  number  of  the 
standard  universities  as  credit  toward  a  higher 
degree. 

The  press  has  also  recently  commented 
editorially  on  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  graduate  school. 

About  the  middle  of  September  an  an- 
nouncement giving  details  about  the 
courses  to  be  offered  will  be  issued  by  the 
graduate  school. 

A  complete  file  of  the  1929  catalogues 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  educational  insti- 
tutions is  available  for  consultation  in 
the  office  of  the  d'rector  of  scientific 
work.  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods.  As  soon  as  it  is 
issued,  the  list  of  courses  to  be  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  be 
added  to  this  file. 


GREAT   LOSSES   FROM   SCAB   AND   ROT 

Wheat  scab  and  corn-ear  rots  are 
causing  large  annual  losses  in  the  Central 
States  by  reducing  acre  yields  and  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  the  corn  and  wheat 
crops.  Losses  from  wheat  scab  have 
averaged  about  12.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  annually  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Corn-ear  rots,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  wheat-scab  organism,  have 
caused  a  loss  of  approximately  100,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  annually  for  the  last 
five  years.  The  fungous  parasites  caus- 
ing wheat  scab  and  most  of  the  corn-ear 
rots  live  over  winter  on  dead  cornstalks. 
wheat  straw,  stubble,  and  other  crop 
refuse.  Spores  produced  by  these  organ- 
isms ripen  in  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  are  blown  from  the  old  stalks 
and  straw  to  the  wheat  heads  and  corn 
ears  and  cause  scab  and  rots.  Much  of 
this  damage  could  be  prevented  by  crop 
rotation,  by  clean-up  of  cornstalks,  straw. 
and  stubble,  and  by  thorough  plowing. 
Removing  or  plowing  under  all  crop 
refuse,  if  done  in  the  fall,  prevents  de- 
velopment of  the  winter  spores,  and  if 
done  in  the  spring  prevents  their  move- 
ment by  wind  to  the  wheat  and  corn 
plants. 


Modern  Handling  of  Honey  Gives 
Consumer  Product  of  High  Purity 


WOODS  SAYS  DAIRYMEN 

AT  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY 

(Continued  from   page  l) 


"  In  the  United  States  the  average  pro- 
duction of  all  cows  is  about  4.500  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  with  more  than  a  third 
of  the  country's  22.000,000  cows  produc- 
ing at  a  loss.  In  contrast  the  cows  in 
the  dairy-herd  improvement  associations 
in  1927  averaged  7.410  pounds  of  milk 
and  293  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  29 
associations  reporting  from  Ohio  aver- 
aged 313  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  or 
20  pounds  better  than  the  average  of  all 
associations.  The  greatest  progress  in 
the  dairy  industry  lies  not  in  increasing 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  but  in  increas- 
ing the  production  per  cow.  If  all  our 
dairy  cows  produced  as  much  as  those 
on  test  in  these  associations,  we  could 
dispose  of  one-third  of  them  and  still 
maintain  our  present  supply  of  dairy 
products  at  an  enormous  saving  in  feed, 
stable  room,  and  labor.  Only  2  per  cent 
of  the  dairy  cows  are  under  test,  but  the 
day  will  come  when  at  least  ten  time-  as 
many  will  be  tested.  Who  likes  to  milk 
so  well  as  to  milk  and  care  for  20  com- 
mon cows  when  he  could  make  more 
money  by  milking  and  caring  for  10 
selected  high-producing  cows. 

"  Denmark  has  increased  its  herd  aver- 
age through  cow-testing  associations  up 
to  about  8.700  pounds  in  1927.  The  aim 
is  to  produce  milk  that  averages  4  per 
cent  butterfat.  When  we  reach  the  effi- 
ciency of  Denmark  we  can  produce  all 
the  milk  we  consume  with  half  the  num- 
ber of  cdws  we  now  use  and  at  least 
double  the  profit.  This  can  never  be 
accomplished  except  by  organization 
along  cooperative  lines.  Here  again 
careful  scientific  and  business  principles 
must  lie  applied." 

In  closing  he  mentioned  several  strik- 
ing examples  of  successful  cooperation 
in  the  dairy  field  in  Minnesota.  New 
York.   Maryland,    and   elsewhere. 


With  the  widespread  use  of  United 
States  grades  for  honey,  buyers  of  honey 
can  now  feel  that  the  product  they  buy 
is  strictly  clean  and  put  up  by  sanitary 
methods.  Because  of  the  habits  of  bees, 
honey  is  naturally  an  unsually  clean 
product,  and  because  of  the  high  sugar 
content  of  honey  contaminating  organ- 
isms injurious  to  human  health  will  not 
multiply  in  it.  Furthermore,  the  small 
quantities  of  such  foreign  substances  as 
normally  occur  in  honey  can  not  be  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Not  only  are  the  bees  themselves 
highly  particular  about  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  product  but  modern  api- 
cultural  methods  now  in  use  by  all  large 
commercial  beekeepers  of  the  United 
States  insure  that  the  honey  will  be 
maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  hive  until  it  reaches 
the  table  of  the  consumer. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  squeeze 
honey  out  of  the  comb  and  strain  it. 
From  this  practice  came  the  use  of  the 
term  "strained  honey."  for  honey  so  re- 
moved from  the  comb  had  to  be  strained 
t<>  give  it  a  saleable  appearance.  Prob- 
ably no  commercial  beekeeper  in  the 
United  States  now  employs  this  crude 
method,  as  it  is  too  costly  and  slow.  In 
a  modern  apiary  to-day  the  thin  wax 
coverings  of  the  large  slabs  or  frames  of 
honey  are  removed  by  a  steam  or  elec- 
trically heated  knife.  The  uncapped 
frames  are  then  placed  in  a  machine 
which  throws  the  honey  out  by  centrifu- 
gal force  without  injuring  the  combs. 
From  this  the  honey  is  run  into  settling 
tanks  which  permit  the  air  bubbles  and 
fine  particles  of  beeswax  to  rise  to  the 
top.  the  honey  being  drawn  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tanks  directly  into  bottles  or 
larger  containers  for  the  wholesale  or 
export  trade.  Thus,  honey  entering  into 
the  commercial  trade  is  not  touched  by 
hunian  hands. 

Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  commer- 
cial honey  in  the  United  States  produced 
and  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner  but 
United  States  grades  and  the  pure  food 
act  assure  purchasers  that  a  product  is 
just  what  it  is  represented  to  be. 


"AUNT  SAMMY  "  GOES  TO  HAWAII 

Hawaiian  housewives  will  have  a  new 
radio  friend  in  the  1928-29  broadcast- 
ing season.  '"Aunt  Sammy.*'  the  radio 
spokeswoman  of  the  department,  whose 
daily  broadcast  programs,  the  "  House- 
keepers' Chats,"  are  the  household  guide 
of  millions  of  home  makers  in  the  United 
Stal  s,  will  supply  her  programs  to  Sta- 
tion KGU  of  Honolulu,  starting  October 
1.  The  "  Hcuseki  epers'  Chats  "  are  pre- 
pared by  the  radio  service  of  the  Office 
of  Information.  The  facts  which  are 
flashed  cut  in  the  chats  are  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  other 
bureaus  of  the  department.  The  chats 
are  broadcast  as  a  public  service  by  an- 
nouncers of  some  90  cooperating  stations. 


Bacterial  wilt  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  upland  alfalfa  in 
northern  Kansas  this  year,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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GIGANTIC  GULLSES  CONSUME  ENTIRE  FARMS 


Inspector  Bennett,  of  Soil  Survey,  Tells  How  Erosion  Has  Taken  Human  Life,  Destroyed  Soils 
Blocked  Highways,  and  Buried  Machinery  in  Middle  West 


Destruction  of  fertile  farms,  loss  of 
human  life,  blot-king  of  highways,  and 
burying  of  farm  machinery  as  the  result 
of  erosion  and  the  spread  of  gigantic 
gullies  in  some  farming  areas  of  the 
Middle  West  are  graphically  described  by 
H.  H.  Bennett,  inspector  in  the  soil  sur- 
vey, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  a 
letter  just  received  from  him  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
McCall,  chief  of  soil  investigations,  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Inspector  Bennett  in  a  recent  circular 
on  soil  erosion  issued  by  the  department, 
said  that  erosion  costs  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  more  than  $200,000,000  an- 
nually. He  now  describes  its  worst  re- 
sults as  an  eye  witness,  writing  from  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  soils  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  as 
follows : 

"  Within  four  years  one  farm  valued  at 
$15,000  has  been  practically  destroyed  by 
a  gully  that  ranges  to  60  feet  in  depth 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  This  has 
branched  out  over  the  valley  and  cut 
to  pieces  the  fine  lands  that  formerly 
occupied  it.  It  can  not  be  stopped  now — 
not  by  a  single  farmer;  the  task  is  en- 
tirely too  great.  What  land  is  left  is 
being  used  very  largely  for  corn,  and  this 
is  going  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  one 
field  recent  rains  cut  gullies  more  than 
2  feet  deep  in  this  year's  corn.  The 
yield  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  harvesting. 

"  This  gully  has  not  stopped  at  de- 
stroying an  entire  farm  and  parts  of 
others.  It  discharges  enormous  amounts 
of  sand  onto  alluvial  lands  below  and 
fills  the  culverts  along  the  highway  with 
sand. 

"  In  1925,  during  one  rain  storm,  sand 
was  piled  up  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  in  one 
place.  This  sand  buried  a  tractor,  a 
mowing  machine,  a  bay  rake,  and  a 
wagon.  The  tractor  and  wagon  were 
dug  out,  but  the  rake  and  mowing  ma- 
chine still  remain  interred.  In  addition 
some  concrete  culverts  have  been  com- 
pletely buried  along  this  highway,  where 
there  are  many  gullies  of  this  type. 

"  In  another  gully  of  this  locality  a 
man  was  killed  by  being  buried  under 
falling  soil  while  working  on  flumes  to 
stop  the  huge  gully  that  was  continually 
forcing  a  highway  to  be  moved  back 
after  every  rain. 

"  We  found  here  the  gully  which  holds 
the  record  for  rapid  advancement,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes.  This  is  on  a 
place  that  has  been  worth  probably 
$20,000  as  a  minimum.  This  gully  is 
about  30  feet  deep.  It  advanced  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  two  years  and  is  now 
branching  out.  Unless  it  can  be  held  in 
leash  by  a  system  of  terracing  and  head 
flumes  it  will  surely  destroy  this  farm 
within  a  few  years." 

Sheet  erosion  is  more  extensively  de- 
structive to  agricultural  land  than  is 
gullying,  says  Inspector  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bennett  says  that  the  ravages  of  sheet 
erosion  are  by  no  means  confined  to  fer- 
tile loessal  soils  like  those  of  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  and  Missouri,  but  affect 
the  glacial  soils  and  those  derived  from 
shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  in  Indi- 


ana, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
process  of  disastrous  sheet  erosion  in  the 
Middle  West  is  described  by  him  as 
follows : 

"  In  Wisconsin,  on  a  slope  that  has 
been  in  continuous  use  for  about  a  gener- 
ation, the  depth  of  soil  down  to  dis- 
integrated sandstone  ranged  from  4  to  11 
inches,  and  this  soil  was  all  poor  subsoil 
material  producing  about  one-fifth  of  a 
ton  of  timothy  to  the  acre,  with  some 
bare  spots.  On  the  slope  facing  this,  just 
cleared  and  not  yet  plowed,  there  was 
a  deep  layer  of  splendid  silt  loam,  over- 
lying silty  clay  loam.  Here  the  depth  to 
rotten  rock,  the  basal  material,  ranged 
from  14  inches  to  more  than  3  feet." 

To  prevent  the  sheet  erosion  of  soils, 
Inspector  Bennett  agrees  with  other  soil 
specialists  of  the  United  States  and  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  in  urging  the 
planting  of  hays  and  other  cover  crops 
in  a  soil  rotation  which  will  not  leave 
the  farm  lands  so  constantly  exposed  as 
by  constant  cropping  to  corn  and  other 
crops  which  invite  erosion.  As  a  means 
of  preventing  the  enlargement  of  gullies 
farmers  are  finding  that  the  planting  of 
willows  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gully 
and  as  far  above  as  possible  is  proving 
effective  in  many  places.  He  says  that 
terracing,  which  has  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive protection  against  erosion  of  south- 
ern farm  lands,  is  gaining  favor  and 
proving  effective  witn  northern  farmers 
in  their  struggle  against  erosion. 


WATERFOWL  CENSUSES 

YIELD  VALUABLE  DATA 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Invaluable  aid  is  also  be- 
ing given  by  individual  and  organized 
sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  ornithol- 
ogists. 

The  cooperators  in  the  census  select 
areas  that  can  he  covered  in  a  single  day, 
usually  the  one  in  their  vicinity  that  is 
typical  and  frequented  by  the  largest 
number  of  waterfowl.  An  actual  count 
of  all  the  waterfowl  present  is  made,  un- 
less the  numbers  are  too  great  for  more 
than  estimates ;  when  the  numbers  are 
great,  the  estimates  are  made  by  count- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  a  flock  and  using 
this  as  a  unit  of  measure.  The  reports  to 
the  Biological  Survey  show  the  actual  or 
estimated  number  of  each  species  seen  at 
each  station,  the  weather  conditions,  the 
food  supply,  and  other  circumstances 
bearing  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
waterfowl. 

A  second  year's  observations  will  be 
necessary  for  computing  increases  or  de- 
creases of  species  or  of  waterfowl  as  a 
whole,  but  several  interesting  facts  have 
already  been  brought  out,  particularly 
concerning  winter  concentration  areas  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  year.  The 
principal  of  these  areas  in  the  United 
States  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Long  Island   southward,   along  the  Gulf 


coast,  up  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are 
some  scattered,  relatively  small  areas  in 
the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  about  six  main 
areas  in  Mexico.  The  most  important  of 
the  other  facts  developed  concern  the 
movements  of  the  bulk  of  the  waterfowl 
east  and  west,  as  well  as  north  and 
south,  particularly  during  migration,  the 
location  of  the  bulk  of  the  birds  in  dif- 
ferent months,  and  monthly  fluctuations 
in  these  movements. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  enrolling  com- 
petent additional  volunteer  observers  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  particularly  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  to  cover  simultane- 
ously all  the  important  concentration 
areas,  so  that  dependable  information 
may  be  had  regarding  waterfowl  condi- 
tions over  the  North  American  Continent. 


GIPSY-MOTH   SITUATION   OUTLINED 

The  plant  quarantine  and  control  ad- 
ministration of  the  department  issues  the 
following  statement  on  the  situation  as 
to  the  gipsy  moth  in  New  England,  east- 
ern New  York,  and  New  Jersey : 

The  work  in  the  barrier  zone  in  west- 
ern New  England  and  eastern  New  York 
indicates  that  the  area  is  freer  from  in- 
festation in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts.  The  territory  in  southwestern 
Massachusetts  and  northwestern  Con- 
necticut, and  in  New  York  adjoining  to 
the  west,  has  developed  more  gipsy-moth 
colonies  than  last  year.  These  colonies 
have  all  been  thoroughly  treated,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  infestation  next  year 
will  be  lighter  unless  new  colonies  are 
found  in  the  woodlands  that  have  not  yet 
been  examined. 

In  the  territory  directly  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  which  extends  to  the 
eastern  line  of  the  barrier  zone,  all  the 
towns  are  more  or  less  infested  and  the 
insect  has  increased  and  spread  locally 
during  the  last  year. 

In  some  of  the  towns  the  insect  occurs 
in  nearly  every  section  and  the  local  fa- 
cilities for  control  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

The  abundance  of  the  insect  in  this 
area  seriously  threatens  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  barrier  zone 
and  a  wide  protective  strip  should  be 
cleared  of  serious  infestation  if  the  prog- 
ress which  already  has  been  made  is  to 
be  maintained.  Unless  this  serious  in- 
festation immediately  east  of  the  zone  is 
reduced  it  may  overflow  into  the  zone 
and  the  results  so  far  obtained  be  lost. 

Heavy  defoliation  occurred  this  sum- 
mer in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  east- 
ern Massachusetts,  and  small  stripped 
areas  appeared  in  eastern  Vermont  and 
in  a  few  towns  in  Massachusetts  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  A  preliminary 
estimate  indicates  that  the  total  acreage 
defoliated  will  be  greater  than  last  year. 

The  results  of  the  gipsy-moth  work  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  last  year  have 
been  very  encouraging.  Only  small  colo- 
nies of  the  insect  were  found  and  these 
have  been  thoroughly  treated  and  all  the 
adjacent  area  sprayed.  These  infesta- 
tions were  found  in  the  old  infested 
towns  and  most  of  them  were  in  wood- 
land. Progress  on  this  project  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  area  that  must  be 
inspected  is  decreasing  each  year. 
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CONGRESS   DISPENSES   WITH   REPORTS 

Secretary's  Memorandum  Xo.  5S4,  which 
appears  on  page  5  of  this  issue,  marks 
the  passing  of  a  number  of  the  reports 
which  the-  department  has  been  required 
to  make  annually  to  Congress  under  vari- 
ous laws.  Some  of  the  more  bulky  and 
time-consuming  of  these,  notably  the  re- 
ports on  travel  out  of  Washington,  sup- 
pression of  contagious  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  and  list  of  employees  in  the 
meat-inspection  service,  have  been  pre- 
pared year  after  year  with  marked  ab- 
sence of  enthusiasm  owing  to  a  conviction 
that  the  reports  were  destined  to  be 
buried  unread  in  the  files  of  Congress. 
The  department  had  sought  relief  from 
having  to  make  some  of  these  returns, 
and  other  departments  made  similar  ef- 
forts, but  nothing  definite  was  accom- 
plished until  two  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Representative  Madden  took  the  matter 
in  hand.  Representative  Madden  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter  of  the  departmental 
reports  to  Congress.  The  bureau  re- 
quested the  departments  to  list  the  re- 
ports which  they  were  required  to  submit 
and  appraise  the  value  of  each.  In  this 
department's  response  the  notation  "  Of 
no  utility  to  the  department "  was  writ- 
ten opposite  most  the  reports  in  the  list, 
the  only  exceptions  being  the  compila- 
tions of  proved  value.  The  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  submitted  its  report,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Madden,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  vigorously  pushed  to  successful 
consummation  in  Public  Xo.  611.  "  Dis- 
continuance of  reports  made  to  Con- 
gress," a  summary  of  which  is  given  on 
page  35  of  P.  B.  A.  Circular  Xo.  99.  This 
legislation  includes  en  bloc  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  as  to  the  reports 
specially  required  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  it  was  believed 
might  be  discontinued. 


REGULATORY    OFFICIALS    TO    MEET 

The  thirty-second  annual  conference 
of  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food,  and 
Drug  Officials  of  the  'United  States  will 


be  held  September  11-14,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  reg- 
ulatory work  of  the  department,  will 
address  the  conference  on  "  Recent  Fed- 
eral food  legislation."  Representatives 
of  the  food.  drug,  and  insecticide  admin- 
istration are  on  the  program  to  discuss 
questions  relating  to  the  regulatory  con- 
trol of  foods  and  drugs.  Medical  mail- 
order schemes  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  in  charge  of 
special  collaborative  investigations.  W. 
R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, will  talk  on  "  Frozen  citrus  fruit," 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Hunter  of  the  food-control 
laboratory  will  speak  on  "  Food  poison- 
ing." 

POTTS  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

Forty-seven  countries  were  represented 
at  the  World's  Dairy  Congress  recently 
held  in  England  at  London,  Reading, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  reports  Roy  C. 
Potts,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  who  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  Europe,  after  attending 
the  congress  and  visiting  Denmark  and 
Holland.  He  said  the  attendance  at  the 
congress  was  approximately  2,000,  and 
rhat  there  was  much  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment, scientific  progress,  and  techni- 
cal methods  of  dairying  and  the  dairy 
industries.  The  last  world's  dairy  con- 
gress was  held  in  Washington  five  years 
ago,  but  it  is  probable  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  hold  the  congress  at 
three-year  intervals  in  the  future.  The 
next  congress  will  be  at  Copenhagen,  in 
3931.  After  the  congress  adjourned  Mr. 
Potts  went  into  Denmark  and  Holland  to 
study  the  butter  and  cheese  control  serv- 
ice which  is  supervised  by  the  ministries 
of  agriculture  of  the  governments.  In 
Denmark  this  control  service  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  the  Dan- 
ish cooperatives  make  efforts  to  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  control  serv- 
ice, and  as  a  result  the  dairy  products 
produced  by  Denmark  go  to  market  with 
a  quality  that  is  very  high.  Mr.  Potts 
says  that  an  export  market  takes  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  Dan- 
ish dairy  products  and  that  no  exports 
are  permitted  unless  the  products  bear 
the  control  mark. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Ewing,  specialist  on  ectopara- 
sites and  mites,  division  of  taxonomy  and 
interrelations  of  insects,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, assisted  by  C.  S.  East,  a  taxi- 
dermist of  the  Xational  Museum,  spent 
seme  time  recently  in  eastern  Virginia 
and  Xorth  Carolina,  getting  records  of 
vertebrate  hosts  for  chiggers  and  other 
ectoparasites.  Xo  chiggers  were  recorded 
on  small  mammals,  but  many  were  re- 
corded on  ground-frequenting  birds — all 
new  host  records  for  chiggers. 


L.  C.  Whitehead,  Biological  Survey 
leader  of  rodent  control  in  the  Texas 
district,  reports  that  during  April  Don- 
ald A.  Spencer,  junior  biologist,  gave 
talks  at  33  schools  with  an  audience  of 
2,624  children  and  106  teachers;  held  11 
night  meetings  with  an  attendance  of 
940  adults;  and  conducted  28  field  dem- 
onstrations on  poisoning  and  trapping 
pocket  gophers. 


HOWARD  PRESIDES  AT  CONGRESS 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  of 
Entomology  was  held  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  X.  Y..  during  the  week  of 
August  12-18.  There  were  more  than 
100  delegates  from  foreign  countries,  and 
a  total  attendance  of  more  than  650. 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  for  many  years  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  now> 
engaged  in  the  bureau  in  special  investi- 
gations relating  to  the  biological  control 
of  insects,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
world's  leaders  in  entomological  science, 
presided.  At  the  close  of  the  congress  a 
party  of  about  50  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates came  to  Washington  and  spent 
three  days  in  the  Capital.  They  were 
received  by  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Xational  Museum.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore,  and  were  greeted  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dunlap;  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
director  of  scientific  work;  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Marlatt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. The  party  comprised  many  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates. Among  them  were :  Dr.  E.  L. 
Bouvier,  of  Paris ;  Dr.  F.  Silvestri,  of 
Xaples ;  Professor  Rimski-Korsakov,  of 
Leningrad:  Prof.  J.  E.  Collin.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Imms.  and  Dr.  George  Waterston,  of 
England;  Dr.  C.  Bolivar,  of  Spain:  Dr. 
F.  Stellwaag.  of  Germany :  Dr.  U.  Salas, 
of  Finland;  and  Dr.  R.  Bledowski,  of 
Poland. 


DR.  A.  E.  RISHEL 


Dr.  A.  E.  Rishel,  a  senior  veterinarian 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  died 
August  8  in  a  Paterson,  X.  J.,  hospital 
while  preparations  were  being  made  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation  for  acute 
intestinal  trouble.  He  was  born  at  Men- 
don.  Mich.,  in  1S65.  He  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
1898.  being  assigned  to  meat-inspection 
work  at  Chicago.  In  1903  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  private  business  but  was  later 
reinstated  and  in  1904  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  meat-inspection  station  of 
the  department  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
He  resigned  again  in  1912  and  was  re- 
appointed in  1913  and  ordered  to  London, 
England,  on  duties  incident  to  the  tuber- 
culin testing  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
prior  to  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  practical  cessation  of  livestock 
shipments  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
London  post  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  office  at  the 
customhouse  in  Xew  York  City,  handling 
matters  there  relating  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  livestock  and  the  sani- 
tary control  of  hides,  skins,  other  animal 
by-products,  feeding  materials,  etc..  en- 
tering that  port.  In  1926  he  was  assigned 
to  the  animal  quarantine  station  for  the 
port  of  Xew  York  at  Clifton,  X.  J.,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties  in  Xew 
York  City.  He  was  an  unusually  able 
administrator,  and  his  death  has  removed 
from  the  service  of  the  department  a 
most  capable  and  valuable  officer. 


With  the  aid  of  the  weather  record 
for  the  growing  season,  supplemented  by 
tests  in  an  incubator,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble for  experts  to  estimate  how  well  the 
cranberry  crop  will  keep  when  placed  in 
storage. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  of  tke  Administrative  Regulations 
Relating  to  Certain  Reports  which  have  been 
Submitted  Annually  to  Congress  in  the  Past 

Memorandum  No.  584 — August  10,  1928. — 
The  following  paragraphs  or  parts  of  para- 
graphs of  the  administrative  regulations  of 
the  department  are  revoked  :  627a2,  3.  4,  5.  7  ; 
627bl,  2,  3.  4 :  627c,  627d ;  628,  629,  631, 
632,  third  paragraph,  "  This  report  should  be 
supplemented,  etc."  ;  633,  635,  636,  637,  638. 
639,   641. 

The  paragraphs  affected  are  those  relating 
to  annual  reports  to  Congress,  discontinuance 
of  which  is  authorized  by  Public  No.  611, 
Seventieth  Congress,  approved  May  29,  1928, 
"An  act  to  discontinue  certain  reports  now 
required  hy  law  to  be  made  to  Congress." 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Amending    P.    B.    A.    Circular    No.    78 — "  Maintenance    of 
Passenger-carrying    Vehicles  " 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  103 — August  10, 
1928. — The  circular  of  the  above  title,  in 
indicating  procedure  required  by  the  third 
proviso  of  the  section,  "  Passenger-carrying 
vehicles  "  of  the  Agricultural  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1928,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing language  :  "  '  Upkeep  and  repair  '  will 
include  repair  and  replacement  of  parts,  in- 
cluding tires  and  articles  of  equipment,  but 
will  exclude  additional  articles  of  equipment 
which  are  not  replacements." 

This  was  consistent  with  the  legislation  as 
it  then  stood.  Attention  is,  however,  invited 
to  the  change  in  the  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  provision  in  the  appropriation  act  for 
1929,  Public  No.  392,  as  indicated  hy  the 
italicized  word  in  the  third  proviso  :  "  That 
expenditures  from  appropriations  contained  in 
this  act  for  the  maintenance,  upkeep,  and  re- 
pair, exclusive  of  garage  rent,  pay  of  operator, 
tires,  etc."  This  means  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1929,  tires  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  accounts  necessary  to  restrict  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying 
automobiles  within  the  prescribed  limitation 
of  one-third  of  the  market  price  of  a  new 
vehicle  of  the  same  make  or  class  and  in 
any  event  not  more  than  $500. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Arkansas. — J.  D.  Bethea,  county  agent  in 
Sevier  County,  resigned,  has  been  succeeded 
by  E.  D.  White,  transferred  from  Perry 
County.  John  W.  Bell,  formerly  Smith-Hughes 
teacher  in  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Perry  County.  H.  D.  Green 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  in  Baxter 
and  Sharp  Counties,  and  Albert  Walthall, 
negro  Smith-Hughes  teacher,  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Jefferson  County  to 
succeed  T.  D.  Spears,  resigned.  Irma  Tucker, 
formerly  teacher  of  home  economics  in  John 
Brown  College,  has  been  appointed  home  dem- 
onstration agent  in  Sevier  and  Polk  Counties, 
and  Mena  Hogan,  a  former  home  economics 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Dallas,  Calhoun,  and  Grant 
Counties. 

Kansas. — Robert  T.  Patterson,  graduate  of 
the  State  agricultural  college,  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Cherokee  County. 
A.  C.  Hoffman,  resigned  from  the  position  of 
county  agent  in  Pawnee  County  to  take  grad- 
uate work  at  Iowa  State  College,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Charles  H.  Stinson,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Pratt  County.  George  Mont- 
gomery will  serve,  beginning  September  1,  as 
extension  marketing  specialist  during  the  ab- 
sence of  E.  A.  Stokdyk.  H.  R.  Sumner  has 
resigned  as  extension  crops  specialist  to  take 
the  position  of  director  of  the  Northwestern 
Crop    Improvement   Association. 

Kentucky. — Ed.  M.  Prewitt,  field  agent  in 
dairying,  has  resigned,  and  has  been  succeeded 
hy  J.  C.  Nageotte,  agent  in  Montgomery 
County.  L.  M.  Amburgey,  county  agent  in 
Boyd  County ;  W.  M.  Howat,  in  Campbell 
County  and  Vashti  Cave,  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Oldham  County,  have  resigned.  The 
following  county  agents  have  been  appointed  : 


A.  A.  Wood,  an  Ohio  graduate,  in  Montgomery 
County ;  S.  A.  Porter,  an  Ohio  graduate,  in 
Campbell  County ;  H.  K.  Gayle,  a  Kentucky 
graduate,  in  Union  County  ;  Orem  LaMaster, 
a  Kentucky  graduate,  in  Trimble  County ; 
R.  R.  Robbins,  a  Kentucky  graduate,  in  Perry 
County ;  H.  A.  Edge  for  flood-relief  work  in 
Hickman  and  Carlisle  Counties;  and  John  C. 
Bach  in  Magoffin  County.  D.  D.  Roberts, 
agent  in  Trimble  County,  recently  lost  his  life 
by  drowning.  Marie  Elmore,  a  graduate  of 
Maryville  College,  Tennessee,  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Pike 
County ;  Harriet  Cowan,  Maryville  College 
graduate,  in  Perry  County  ;  and  Mary  Clopton, 
also  of  Maryville  College,  in  Leslie  County. 

Louisiana. — E.  J.  Watson,  formerly  in 
charge  of  experiment-station  work  in  the 
State,  has  been  appointed  emergency  extension 
agent  in  West  Carroll  Parish,  and  G.  Nargas- 
sans,  emergency  assistant  county  agent  in  St. 
Martin  Parish,  to  the  same  position  in  La- 
fourche Parish.  Under  the  emergency  flood 
act,  home  demonstration  agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  West  Carroll,  Catahoula,  Tensas, 
Ascension,  Concordia,  Franklin,  St.  Landry, 
Richland,  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Terrebonne,  Caldwell,  Grant,  and  Natchitoches 
Parishes.  Emergency  negro  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  have  been  appointed  in  Madison 
and  Concordia  Parishes,  and  an  emergency 
negro  county  agent  in  Avoyelles  Parish. 

New  Jersey. — Arthur  R.  Eldred  and  Charles 
Cianciarulo,  county  agent  and  associate  agent, 
respectively,  in  Atlantic  County,  have  resigned, 
and  the  former  has  been  succeeded  by  Hugh 
Ross,  formerly  instructor  in  horticulture  and 
agricultural  director.  F.  A.  Raymaley,  for- 
merly teacher  of  agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  county  agent  in  Cumberland 
County  to  succeed  Andrew  J.  Long,  resigned. 
W.  G.  Frisbie,  ceunty  club  agent  in  Salem 
County,  has  resigned,  and  has  been  succeeded 
hy  R.  C.  Noble,  formerly  teacher  and  poultry- 
man.  F.  W.  Morrow,  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  has  been  appointed  county 
club  agent  in  Sussex  County.  John  L.  Glass, 
formerly  a  teacher,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant county  agent  at  large  and  has  been  as- 
signed   to    Hunterdon    County   for   the   present. 

South  Carolina. — R.  A.  McGinty,  for  15  years 
associate  professor  of  horticulture  at  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  division  of  horticulture. 

South  Dakota. — Alan  Dailey,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  suc- 
ceeded L.  E.  Childers,  assistant  agricultural 
editor  in  charge  of  extension  publicity  and 
publications,  resigned  to  become  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman.  James 
Salisbury  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Spink  County  to  succeed  R.  H.  Gardner,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Lake  County,  and 
George  D.  Broderson,  Iowa  State  College  grad- 
uate, has  succeeded  the  former  in  Corson 
County.  Roy  A.  Cave,  Ohio  county  agent,  has 
been  appointed  in  Beadle  County.  Stephen  W. 
Jones,  graduate  of  South  Dakota  and  Iowa 
State  Colleges,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Miner  County. 

Tennessee. — Lawrence  Colebank,  a  former 
Shelby  County  club  boy,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  county  agent  in  Tipton  County. 
Dorothy  LaFollette,  graduate  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  State  university, 
has  been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
in  Franklin  County.  Hallie  Prather,  former 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Sullivan  County, 
has  been  appointed  in  Lake  County.  Iva 
Drake,  who  did  home  demonstration  work  in 
MeNairy  County  in  the  snmm'er  of  1927,  has 
been  appointed  in  Tipton  County.  Marvel 
Bass,  formerly  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Lawrence  County,  has  been  appointed  in 
Montgomery  County. 


F.  D.  I.  ADMINISTRATION 

Joseph  Clevenger,  assistant  plant  histologist, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  drug  control 
laboratory  in  Washington  to  the  New  York 
station,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  L.  J.  Schwarz.  Mr.  Clevenger 
entered  the  service  in  1915  as  junior  phar- 
macognosist  and  in  1916  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  pharmacognosy  laboratory.  In 
1923  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  botanical 
and  chemical  examination  of  plant  products 
necessary  for  both  research  and  regulatory 
work.  His  studies  on  imported  crude  drugs 
fit  him  particularly  for  his  new  duties. 


Recent  experiments  indicate  that  the 
chemical  element  manganese  is  essential 
in  the  manufacture  of  green  color  in 
plants.  Little  is  required  but  some  seems 
to  be  essential. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGIST,  $2,600  to  $3,100. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  September  26.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  for  duty  in  the  field,  probably  in 
the  West,  and  also  possible  vacancies  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
The  entrance  salary  is  between  $2,600  and 
$3,100  a  year.  The  duties  are  to  plan  and 
conduct  under  general  supervision,  inde- 
pendently or  in  cooperation  with  other  work- 
ers, physiological  investigations  on  the  ef- 
fect of  various  methods  of  harvesting,  han- 
dling, and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  chemical  and  physical  studies  on 
methods  of  determining  fruit  maturity  and 
effect  of  temperatures  in  transit  and  storage 
on  the  life  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  ;  to  com- 
pile and  tabulate  data,  and  assist  in  pre- 
paring such  data  for  publication.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  their  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  publi- 
cations filed  with  the  application. 

ASSOCIATE   HIGHWAY   BRIDGE    ENGINSER,    $3,200. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  September  26.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salary  is  $3,200  a  year ;  higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promo- 
tion. The  duties  include  the  inspection  of 
bridge  sites,  the  preparation  of  bridge  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications ;  the  inspection  of 
existing  bridges  and  those  under  construction, 
including  foundations  and  bridge  materials. 
In  addition,  the  duties  will  include  cooperating 
with  State  highway  departments  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act, 
and  in  bridge  locations,  inspections,  and  the 
review  of  plans  and  specifications. 

ASSOCIATE  CHEMIST,  $3,200;  ASSISTANT  CHEM- 
IST, $2,600.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  September  26.  The 
examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
departmental  service  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  field  branches.  The  entrance  salaries 
are  $3,200  a  year  for  the  associate  grade  and 
$2,600  a  year  for  the  assistant  grade ;  higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promo- 
tion. Applicants  may  select  as  optional  sub- 
jects any  of  the  following:  (1)  Advanced  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  (2)  analytical  chemistry,  (3) 
organic  chemistry,  and  (4)  physical  chemistry. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience  and 
on  their  publications  or  a  thesis  filed  with  the 
application. 

JUNIOR  SOIL  SURVEYOR,  $2,000  to  $2,500.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  September  25.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salary  will  he  between  $2,000 
and  $2,500;  higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  examination  will  con- 
sist of  practical  questions  on  soil  surveying 
and  a  rating  on  a  thesis  delivered  to  the  exam- 
iner on  the  day  of  the  examination. 

JUNIOR  NEMATOLOGIST,  $2,000  to  $2,500.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  September  25.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  will  be  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $2,500  a  year.  Higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  thi'ough  promotion. 
The  examination  will  consist  of  practical 
questions  on  nematology  and  a  rating  on  a 
thesis  delivered  to  the  examiner  on  the  day 
of  the  examination. 

HAY  STANDARDS  HELPER.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 25.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salary  is  between  $1,260  and 
$1,560  a  year.  The  duties  are  to  assist  in 
the  hay  standardization  laboratory  in  making 
separations  and  analyses  of  hay  samples  in 
connection  with  hay  standardization  and  in- 
vestigational work  and  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hay  samples  for  use  in  inspectors' 
schools,  fairs,  and  in  the  supervision  of 
licensed  Federal  hay  inspectors.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
on  the  handling  of  hay  and  factors  which 
affect  standardization  value,  and  on  their 
education,  training,   and  experience. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  REGIONAL  LYMPH  GLANDS  OF  FOOD  ANIMALS, 
(Circular  No.  32-C.)  By  John  S.  Buckley, 
chief,  pathological  division,  and  Thomas 
Castor,  veterinary  inspector,  meat  inspection 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  P.  31. 
figs.  15.     June  1928. 

Technical  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  in- 
formation of  meat  inspectors,  veterinarians, 
practitioners  in  human  health,  and  patholo- 
gists. For  the  most  part  it  discusses  the 
lvmphatic  apparatus  of  animals  whose  flesh  is 
used  for  food.  It  presents  up-to-date  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  health  of  animals  with 
special  reference  to  meat  inspection.  The 
lvmphatic  system,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  scavenger  of  the  body,  furnishes  a  route 
of  entrv  for  infection  as  well  as  protecting 
the  body  from  disease.  The  publication  is 
particularly  useful  in  view  of  the  limited 
amount  of' literature  available  on  the  subject. 

IRRIGATION  OF  SMALL  GRAIN.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1556-F.)  By  W.  W.  McLaughlin,  associate 
chief,  division  of  agricultural  engineering, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  P.  1-4.  figs.  5. 
June  1928. 

Deals  primarily  with  the  irrigation  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  on  new  land.  It  gives 
simple  directions  for  preparing  land  for  irri- 
gation and  laying  out  field  laterals  and  dis- 
tributing ditches,  and  describes  methods  of 
applying  water  to  the  soil,  among  the  methods 
being  the  corrugation  method,  wild  flooding, 
flooding  from  field  laterals,  and  the  border 
method.  It  advises  as  to  the  time  to  irrigate 
and  the  quantities  to  apply.  It  is  of  interest 
primarily  to  farmers  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
portions  of  the  West. 


MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.     Vol.  56,  Number  5. 
May  1928.      P.  167-206.      lis. 
Special  articles  : 

World    weather.     Sir    Gilbert    Walker. 

Rainfall  maps  of  Cuba.     Edwin  J.  Foscue. 

A  meteorological  study  of  the  Antarctic 
region  and  the  atmospheric  circulation 
over  the  extreme  southern  Pacific 
Ocean.     J.  B.  Navarrete. 

The  source  of  the  water  vapor  of  the 
atmosphere  :    A  criticism.     A.  J.  Henry. 

Some  relations  between  evaporation,  pre- 
cipitation, and  run-off.  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys. 

Precipitation,  evaporation,  and  run-off. 
W.   J.   Humphreys. 

Solar  radiation  in  middle  northern  Ger- 
many according  to  measurements  at 
Potsdam.     Johann  Schubert. 

The  root  problem  of  macro-meteorology. 
Franz  Baur. 

High  intensity  of  solar  radiation  in  the 
spring  of  1928.     P.  Gotz. 

Growth  of  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
in  relation  to  rainfall.     Repr. 

Weather  Bureau  staff  meetings,  1927- 
1928.     E.  W.  Woolard. 
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[The  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION   PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications   for   distribution,    but   usually    they   may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.      For 
convenience   in    writing   to    a   station,    the    postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is   given  at  the   end  of  each  entry   below.) 
The    effect    of    interplanted    legumes    on    the 
yields  of  corn.     C.  K.  McClelland.      (Arkan- 
sas Sta.  Bui.  229,  19  p.     July,  1928.)     Fay- 
etteville. 
Soil  temperature  studies  with  cotton  :  III,  Re- 
lation of  soil  temperature  and  soil  moisture 
to    the    soreshin   disease    of   cotton.      M.    N. 
Walker.      (Florida    Sta.   Bui.    197,    pp.    343- 
371,  9  figs.     May.  1928.)      Gainesville. 
The   mode   of   inheritance   of   yearly   butterfat 
production,  an  analysis  of  the  progeny  per- 
formance of  Jersev  sires  and  dams.     C.  W. 
Turner.      (Missouri  Sta.  Res.   Bui.  112,  130 
p.,  9  figs.     Nov.,  1927.)     Columbia. 
Growth   and   development,   with    special   refer- 
ence to  domestic   animals :   XI,   Further  in- 
vestigations   on    surface    area    with    special 
reference  to  its  significance  in  energy  metab- 
olism.     S.   Brody.   J.   E.   Comfort,   and   J.    S. 
Matthews.       (Missouri    Sta.    Res.    Bui.    115. 
60  p.,  65  figs.     Mar..  1928.)     Columbia. 
Growth    and   development,    with    special    refer- 
ence  to   domestic   animals:    XII.    Additional 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  food  supply 
on  the  velocity  constant  of  growth   and   on 
the  shape   of  the   growth   curve.     S.   Brody. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  116,  16  p.,  11  figs. 
Apr.,  1928.)      Columbia. 
The  development  of  water  supplies  for  irriga- 
tion   in    Nevada    by    pumping    from    under- 
ground  sources.      F.   L.   Bixbv  and  G.   Hard- 
man.      (Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  112.  3S  p..  16  figs. 
Apr..   1928.)      Reno. 
Red   water   disease  of  cattle    (BacWary   Jiemo- 
globinuria') .     E.  Records  and  L.  R.  Vawter. 
(Nevada   Sta.  Bui.  113.   12  p..   1  fig.     July, 
1928.1      Reno. 
Hog    feeding    experiments.      F.     B.     Headley. 
(Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  114.  46  p.,  20  figs.     July, 
1928.)      Reno. 
The  greasewood    (Sarcohatus  rermiculatus) .   a 
range     plant     poisonous     to     sheep.      C.     E. 
Fleming.    M.    R.    Miller,    and    L.    R.    Vawter. 
(Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  115,  22  p.,  4  figs.     July, 
1928.)      Reno. 


Fertilizers  for  early  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, and  sweet  corn.  D.  Comin  and  J. 
Bushnell.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  420,  42  p.,  3  figs. 
May.  192S.)      Wooster. 

Mixtures  of  spring  cereals  and  flax  in  Ohio. 
L.  E.  Thatcher.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  421.  17  p., 
2  figs.     July.  1928.)      Wooster. 

Cherrv  pollination  studies.  J.  S.  Shoemaker. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  422,  34  p.,  5  figs.  July, 
192S.)      Wooster. 

A  study  of  the  genus  EuJia  huliner,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  North  American  species. 
S.  W.  Frost.  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  225, 
24  p..  24  figs.     May.  1928.)      State  College. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  fifth  Utah  inter- 
mountain  egg-laying  contest.  B.  Alder. 
(Utah  Sta.  Circ.  74,  4  p.,  1  fig.  Aug.. 
1928.)      Loaan. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

DAIRYING 

Coche.  Pierre.  La  production  laitiere  en  Dane- 
mark.     Paris,  Pedone,  1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

Gough..  Kathleen.     A  garden  book  for  Malaya. 

London.  Witherby.  1928. 
Scafati.    Giulio.      L'orto    giardino    del    dopola- 

vorista.     Roma.  Stabilimento  tipogratico  cen- 

trale,  1928. 

ENGINEERING,   ROADS 

"  Engineers."  Directory  of  materials  and 
equipment.  New  York  City,  Neotechni  re- 
search corporation.     1928. 

Kleinlogel.  Adolf.  Betonstrassen.  Halle, 
Knapp.  1928.  (Der  Neuzeitliche  strassen- 
bau,  hrsg.  von  H.  Hentrich.     t.  4.) 

ELECTRICITY 

Whitton.  M.  O.  (Mrs.).  The  new  servant. 
Garden  City,  Doubleday  Page,  1927. 

CHEMISTRY 

Congresso     nazionale     de     chimica     pura     ed 

applicata.     2d.  Palermo,  1926.     Atti.     Rome. 

Associazione    italiana    di    chimica    generale 

ed  applicata,  1926-27. 
Settimj.  Luigi.     Gomme.   resine.  gommo-resine 

e  balsami.     Milano,  Hoepli.  1909.     (Manuali 

Hoepli. ) 

NUTRITION 

Konig.  F.  J.  Nahrung  und  ernahrung  des 
niehschen.     Ed.  12.     Berlin,  Springer,  1926. 


ZOOLOGY 

Knowles.  Robert.     An  introduction  to  medical 

protozoology.       Calcutta,     Thacker,     Spink, 

1928. 
Leese,    A.    S.     A   treatise    on   the    one-humped 

camel  in  health  and  in  disease.     Stamford, 

Haynes,  1927. 

BOTANY 

Annales     brvologici.     v.     1.     Hague,     Nijhoff, 

1928. 
Small,    James.      What    botany    really    means. 

London.  Allen  &  Unwin.  1928. 
Thomas.  W.   S.     Field  book  of  common  gilled 

mushrooms.     New     York,      Putnam,      1928. 

(Putnam's  nature  field  books.) 

ECONOMICS,   SOCIOLOGY 

Davis,  J.  D..  and  Barnes,  H.  E.  ed.  Read- 
ings in  sociology.  Boston,  Heath,  1927. 
(Social  relations  series.) 

Fisher.  Irving.  The  money  illusion.  New 
York.  Adelphi.  1928. 

Great  Britain.  Standing  committee  on  cur- 
rants, sultanas,  and  raisins.  Merchandise 
marks  act,  1926.     Report.     London,  1928. 

Iowa.  University.  College  of  commerce. 
Bureau  of  business  research.  Iowa  studies 
in  business.  No.  2,  May,  192S.  Iowa  City, 
1928. 

Mexico.  Secretaria  de  agricultura  y  fomento. 
Direccion  general  de  agricultura  y  gana- 
dera.  Departmento  de  organizacion  y  cred- 
ito  ejidales.  Ley  de  bancos  agricolas. 
Tacubaya.  Direccion  de  estudios  geograficos 
y  climatologicos,  1927. 

Vidal  de  La  Blache.  P.  M.  J.,  and  Gallois.  L. 
Geographie  universelle.  Paris.  Colin, 
1927-28. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

American  association  of  museums.  A  bibli- 
ographv  of  museums  and  museum  work,  by 
Ralph  'Clifton  Smith.  Washington,  D.  C. 
1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Carolina    fur    animal.       [bi-monthly?],      v.    1, 

no.   1-     July-Aug.   1928-     Charlotte,  N.   C. 
Citrus   grower,      quarterly.     4th   year,   no.    1- 

May  1928-     Uitenhage,   So.  Africa. 
Concrete  wav.     bi-monthly,     v.  1,  no.  1-    July 

1928-     [London?] 
International      review      of      poultry      science. 

quarterly,     no.   2-     July  1928-     Rotterdam. 
Poultrv    and    dairv    world.      monthly.      v.    1, 

no.   8-     Jan.   1918-     Petaluma. 
Societa  italiana  di  biologia  sperimentale.     Bol- 

lettino.     monthly,     v.   1-     Nov.-Dec.   1925- 

Napoli. 


MUCK  WHEAT  UNFIT  FOR  SEED 

Unusual  care  in  choosing  seed  wheat 
will  be  necessary  this  year  in  many  areas 
where  the  harvest  season  was  wet.  Only 
wheat  that  is  known  not  to  have  gone 
out  of  condition  should  he  used  for  seed. 
Wheat  that  is  musty,  sour,  heating,  or 
hot  will  not  grow.  Even  slight  heating 
in  the  bin  may  have  adverse  effect  on 
germination.  If  there  is  any  doubt  ab  n 
the  quality  of  the  seed  a  germinat  <>.i 
test  should  be  made.  During  the  192S 
harvest  season  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  hard  red-winter  wheat  were  obtained 
at  threshing  time,  mostly  from  combines. 
The  harvest  season  was  unusually  wet 
and  much  of  the  wheat  going  into 
farmers'  bins  had  too  much  moisture  to 
store  safely.  From  later  reports  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  this  wheat  has  gone 
out  of  condition  and  will  not  be  fit  for 
seed.  Any  wheat  that  is  stored  with  too 
much  moisture,  whether  it  has  been 
threshed  with  the  combine  or  with  the 
threshing  machine  from  shock,  stack,  or 
mow.  will  deteriorate  and  become  unfit 
for  seed. 


Many  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  con- 
tain rubber,  and  if  methods  of  extrac- 
tion can  be  devised  some  of  them  may  be 
profitable  to  grow  for  their  rubber. 
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Articles     and     Written    Addresses     By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

viehmann,  C.  M.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
How  market  news  is  disseminated.  Ameri- 
can Elevator  and  Grain  Trade,  July  1928, 
p.   19. 

Earnshaw,  Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Waterfowl  and  the  Federal  regulations — ■ 
department  of  game  and  fish  laws.  Field 
and  Stream,  vol.  33,  no.  5,  p.  64-66.  Sep- 
tember 1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
season:  Birds  of  the  Oregon  district.  Bird- 
Lore,  vol.  30,  no.  4,  p.  278-279.  July- 
August  1928. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
Bird  banding  in  Japan.  Bulletin  of  the 
Northeastern  Bird  Banding  Association,  vol. 

4,  no.  3,  p.  93-95.     July  1928. 

McAtee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Flying 
cafeterias.  Nature  Magazine,  vol.  12,  no.  3, 
p.  171-172.      September  1928. 

Balch,  R.  T.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Insecti- 
cides studied  .to  increase  effectiveness  and 
determine  cheaper  methods  of  manufacture. 
U.  S.  Daily,  April  23  and  24,  1928. 

Denison,  I.  A.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
chemical  alteration  of  mica  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soil  profile.  Journal  of  the 
American  Soil  Survey  Association,  March 
1928. 

Gile,  P.  L.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Colloidal 
soil  material.      Soil   Science,   Vol.  XXV,  No. 

5,  May    1928. 

Herrick,  H.  T.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Pro- 
duction of  improved  dyes  and  utilization  of 
farm  waste  fostered  bv  Federal  research. 
U.  S.  Daily,  April  16.  1928. 

Price,  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Indus- 
trial plant  dust  explosion.  The  Tech  Engi- 
neering News,  Vol.  VII,  No.  8,  Januarv 
1928. 

Price,  David  J.,  and  Roethe,  Harry  E.  (Chem- 
istry and  Soils!.  Activities  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  farm  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection.  Farm  Plr*  Preven- 
tion,   Second   Quarter,    1928,   p.   10. 

Roark,  R.  C.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Disin- 
fecting and  Fumigating.  National  Safety 
News,   Vol.   XVII,   No.    1,   January   1928. 

Hunter,  A.  C.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  The  causes  of  food  poison- 
ing, with  a  resume  of  recent  cases.  Public 
Health  News  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  vol.  13,  No.  8,  pp.  186- 
199,  July  1928. 

Bennett,  T.  N.,  and  Bickford,  C.  F.  (Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration).  De- 
termination of  alcoholic  extractive  in  gum 
benzoin.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Of- 
ficial Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3, 
p.  286,  August  15,   1928. 

Wales,  II.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration). The  yeast  method  for  silver 
proteinates.  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3, 
p.  396,  August  15,  1928. 

Warren,  L.  E.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Assay  of  trional  tablets, 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  404, 
August  15,   1928. 

Mitchell,  Lloyd  C.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Report  on  Butter. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  267- 
286,  August  15,   1928. 

Hartmann,  B.  G.,  and  Keister,  J.  T.  (Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration). 
Joint  Report  on  Malted  Milk  and  Dried 
Milk.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p. 
289-292,  August   15,   1928. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Baking  Pow- 
der. Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p. 
308-310,  August  3  5,  1928. 

Paul,  Arthur,  E.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration).  Report  on  Drugs. 
Journal  .of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  308- 
310,  August  15,  1928. 

Wales,  H.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration). Report  on  Arsenicals.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  326-328, 
August  15,  1928. 

Eaton,  Elgar  O.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Cocaine.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  32S-.:29, 
August  15,  1928. 

Warren,  L.  E.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Chaulrnoo^ra 
Oil.     Journal  of   the   Association   of  Official 


Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p. 
330-332,  August  15,  1928. 

Clevenger,  J.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Fluidextract 
of  Ginger.  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3, 
p.  332-335,  August  15,   1928. 

Kunke,  W.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Chloroform 
and  Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  335-339,  August  15, 
1928. 

Sale,  J.  W.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Radioactivity 
in  Drugs  and  Water.  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  342,  August  15,  1928. 

Roe,  Robert  S.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Mercurials. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  343— 
350,   August   15,   1928. 

Elliott,  Fred  L.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Pyramidon. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  350- 
352,   August   15,   1928. 

Glycart,  0.  K.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Microchemical 
Methods  for  Alkaloids.  Journal  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  353-355,  August  15,  1928. 

Jones,  Llewelyn  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Silver  Protein- 
ates. Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p. 
355-358,  August  15,   1928. 

Harrison,  C.  W.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Terpin  Hy- 
drate. Journal  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3, 
p.  358-360,  August  15,  1928. 

Munch,  J.  C.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Report  on  Bioassay  of 
Drugs.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricultural  Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3, 
p.   362-377,   August   15,    1928. 

Warren,  L.  E.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration).  Determination  of  Atro- 
pine in  the  Presence  of  Morphine.  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  377-381,  August 
15,  1928. 

Shoemaker,  D.  N.  (Plant  Industry).  Legume 
family  ranks  second  in  importance  as  genus 
homo's  food.  Bean-Bag,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  pp. 
12-13.     August  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations, 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  written 
address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  prepared  for  outside  publication  or 
delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  reference  and  filing.  Information 
concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an  article 
or  address  outside  the  department  should  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned  to  The 
Official  Record  for  entry  under  this  heading 
in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each  written  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, whether  the  address  is  destined  for 
outside   publication   or   not.] 


Thirty  years  ago  furfural  was  a  chemi- 
cal curiosity,  selling  for  $30  a  pound. 
Agricultural  chemists  found  a  way  to 
manufacture  it  from  corncobs  and  other 
farm  wastes.  Now  it  sells  for  as  little  as 
10  cents  a  pound,  in  quantities.  It  is 
used  in  manufacturing  synthetic  resins, 
solvents,  and  insecticides,  and  agriculture 
is  getting  some  return  from  a  waste. 


If  apples  are  shipped  to  market  in 
boxes  made  of  Douglas-fir  wood  they  are 
likely  to  be  injured  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  wood.  Wrapping  the  apples 
in  paper  does  not  prevent  this  trouble. 
The  injury  is  apparently  due  to  water- 
soluble  substances  carried  by  the  fir 
wood,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  determined.  Growers  have  been  ad- 
vised to  use  boxes  made  from  other  kinds 
of  lumber. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Farley,  George,  forest  ranger,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, was  retired  on  account  of  age  June  30,  at 
the  age  of  62.  He  entered  the  department 
in  1902,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  retire- 
ment, a  period  of  26  years. 

Foster,  Frank  B.,  office  laborer,  Forest 
Service,  was  retired  on  account  of  disability 
March  31,  at  the  age  of  51.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  periods  1893-1898  and  1899- 
1901.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  in  this  de- 
partment, serving  continuously  in  it  until  re- 
tirement. His  total  service  amounted  to  more 
than  26  years. 

Linsley,  Jdlids  G.,  junior  meteorologist, 
Weather  Bureau,  was  retired  on  account  of 
age  June  21,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  entered 
the  department  in  1891  and  was  employed  con- 
tinuously in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  36  years. 

Lappin,  John  C,  senior  lay  inspector,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on  ac- 
count of  age  May  24,  at  the  age  of  65.  He 
entered  the  department  in  1906,  serving  con- 
tinuously in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  21  years. 

Moore,  William,  senior  lay  inspector.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  June  30,  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
entered  the  department  in  1906,  serving  con- 
tinuously in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of 
more  than  21  years. 

Seyboth,  William  E.,  assistant  clerk,  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  was  retired  on 
account  of  disability  May  17,  at  the  age  of 
46.  He  was  appointed  in  the  War  Department 
in  1906,  serving  therein  until  1913,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  this  department.  He 
served  in  this  department  until  1917,  and 
then  accepted  appointment  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  was  employed  in  that  depart- 
ment until  1918.  He  was  reinstated  in  this 
department  in  1924,  serving  continuously  in 
it  until  retirement.  His  total  service  in  the 
Government  amounted  to  more  than  15  years. 

Taylor,  George  E.,  assistant  title  attorney, 
office  of  the  Secretary,  was  retired  on  account 
of  disability  February  9,  at  the  age  of  61.  He 
was  appointed  in  this  department  in  1912, 
serving  continuously  in  it  until  retirement,  a 
period  of  16  years. 

Walsh,  Harry  A.,  junior  draftsman,  For- 
est Service,  was  retired  on  account  of  disa- 
bility May  14,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  entered 
the  service  under  the  superintendent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  militia  armory  in  1890. 
In  1898  he  was  commissioned  in  the  military 
service,  and  left  the  military  service  in  1901. 
In  1902  he  was  appointed  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  serving  therein  until  1908,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  this  department.  In 
1910  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  He  served  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  until  1912,  return- 
ing to  this  department  try  transfer.  In  1917 
he  again  entered  the  military  service.  In  1919 
he  was  reinstated  in  this  department,  serving 
in  it  until  retirement.  His  total  service  in 
the  Government  was  more  than  26  years. 


CHEMISTS  WORK  ON  MOTH  CONTROL 

The  field  laboratories  at  Wenatchee 
and  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  the  study  of  cod- 
ling moth  control  now  have  assistance  in 
the  chemical  phases  of  the  investigations. 
C  R.  Gross,  an  associate  chemist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  chemical  phase  of 
the  work  and  is  cooperating  with  Dr. 
L.  A.  Hawkins  and  H.  C.  Diehl,  of  the 
fruit-handling  division,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Brooks  and  D.  F.  Fisher,  of  the  fruit- 
diseases  division,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  with  E.  J.  Newcomber,  en- 
tomologist, of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, in  the  effort  to  create  a  poison 
deadly  to  codling  moths,  harmless  to 
humans,  and  one  which  will  not  require 
a  wash  or  other  treatment. 


On  desert  ranges  of  the  West  sheepmen 
sometimes  cover  snowdrifts  with  straw 
to  delay  melting  and  have  a  water  supply 
over  a  longer  period. 
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VACATION  MIGRATIONS  AFFECT  URBAN  MILK  BUSINESS 


Cooperative   Survey   in   New   York   City  Discloses   that  Departure   of   People  to   Country   and 
Shore  and  Major  Temperature  Changes  are  Big  Causes  of  Variation  in  Demand 


A  survey  of  the  consumer  demand  for 
milk  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  made  by  the  department  and 
Cornell  University  disc-loses  numerous 
factors  of  value  to  producers  and  distrib- 
utors in  gauging  the  milk  and  cream 
requirements  of  this  market. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  at  New 
York  have  shown  an  almost  constant  in- 
crease since  1885,  owing  to  tbe  steady 
growth  of  population  and  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption,  says  H.  A.  Ross, 
marketing  specialist  of  the  department, 
in  reporting  the  results  of  the  survey. 
Both  the  population  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  from  1912  to  1918,  but 
from  1918  until  1926  the  latter  has  been 
relatively  higher.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  two  factors  has  been  to  send  the 
total  receipts  of  milk  in  1926  to  185  per 
cent  of  the  1910-1914  average.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  in  1926  was 
139  quarts,  or  39  per  cent  higher  than 
during  the  base  period  when  it  was  ap- 
proximately 100  quarts. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  seasonal 
variations  in  demand,  Mr.  Ross  says  that 
the  two  chief  factors  are  the  annual  va- 
cation migration  and  the  major  tempera- 
ture changes  of  the  passing  seasons. 
These  two  factors  act  in  opposition,  since 
both  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
and  the  number  of  persons  going  on  va- 
cations increase  as  midsummer  ap- 
proaches. There  is  a  tendency,  however, 
for  the  number  of  persons  taking  vaca- 
tions to  increase,  the  vacation  movement 
for  the  entire  area  in  1923  and  1924  be- 
ing almost  double  what  it  was  in  1919 
and  1920. 

There  is  also  a  day-of-the-week  varia- 
tion in  demand,  says  Mr.  Ross,  the  figures 
showing  that  sales  of  milk  are  greatest 
on  Monday  and  lowest  on  Sunday ;  the 
highest  cream  demand  is  on  Saturday 
and  lowest  on  Sunday.  Holidays  that 
fall  on  week  days,  and  particularly  those 
that  permit  an  out-of-town  trip,  usually 
result  in  decreases  in  sales  of  most 
dairy  products.  Religious  holidays  affect 
sales  in  a  somewhat  variable  manner, 
Passover  week  resulting  in  a  decrease 
of  about  11  per  cent  in  the  sales  of  bulk 
milk.  A  sudden  rise  or  fall  in  tempera- 
ture in  winter  does  not  greatly  affect 
sales,  but  a  similar  fluctuation  in  sum- 
mer may  have  a  marked  effect  on 
demand. 

Discussing  the  effect  of  price  upon  de- 
mand, Mr.  Ross  declares  that  this  study 
and  a  somewhat  similar  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago market  indicate  very  little  elasticity 
in  demand  when  the  consuming  public 
becomes  accustomed  to  a  retail  price 
which  changes  occasionally.  Milk  is  re- 
cognized as  an  inexpensive  and  essential 
food,  and  if  the  costs  of  producing  milk 
rise,  the  retail  price  can  be  advanced 
1  cent  at  a  time  with  very  little  effect  on 
sales.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  price  can  not  be 
advanced  without  a  sharp  fall  in  demand, 
he  says. 

Retail  milk  prices,  he  says,  should  not 
fluctuate  at  short  intervals,  but  a  price 


which  advances  in  the  fall  and  recedes  in 
the  spring  accustoms  consumers  to  the 
idea  of  a  variable  milk  price,  so  that  con- 
sumption is  practically  unaffected  when 
market  conditions  necessitate  an  advance 
in  price.  It  was  the  lack  of  this  system 
that  was  largely  blamable  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  milk  business  in  1916, 
when  public  opinion  delayed  a  price  ad- 
vance until  decreased  production  and  a 
milk  strike  forced  a  change. 

Although  he  sees  little  hope  that  per- 
fect adjustment  between  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  New  York  milk  market  will 
ever  be  attained,  Mr.  Ross  says  that 
some  changes  which  will  eliminate  the 
present  seasons  of  surplus  and  shortage 
appear  necessary.  The  seasonal  supply 
of  milk  can  be  changed  more  readily  than 
can  the  demand,  and  the  adjustment  will 
have  to  come  about  by  making  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  during  the  shortage  sea- 
son sufficiently  profitable  to  induce  pro- 
ducers to  change  their  present  practice. 
A  supply  slightly  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age requirement  at  any  given  period  must 
be  maintained  to  take  care  of  the  irregu- 
lar fluctations. 


DUNLAP  RETURNS  FROM 

WORLD  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


One  noticeable  result  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  in  London,  said  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  is  a  campaign  already 
started  by  English  dairy  interests  to 
stimulate  the  consumer  to  use  more  whole 
milk,  butter,  and  ice  cream.  Cheese  is 
already  consumed  in  larger  quantities 
than  in  this  country,  he  says. 

The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  Holland  and  Den- 
mark suggested  to  him  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States-.  He  was  particularly  impressed 
with  a  farmers'  cooperative  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  near  The  Hague,  which 
he  describes  as  follows.  The  market 
house  spans  a  canal.  The  produce  is 
received  by  boat,  and  auctioned  by  a 
rapid  and  noiseless  method  in  which  a 
wheel  with  numbers  near  the  run  is  used 
to  facilitate  bidding.  The  auctioneer 
turns  the  wheel,  beginning  with  a  high 
price  at  the  top  and  gradually  coming  to 
lower  numbers  until  a  prospective  buyer 
who  feels  able  to  pay  the  price  indicated 
stops  the  wheel  by  pressing  an  electric 
button.  Each  buyer  has  a  numbered  but- 
ton which  is  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
cooperative  operating  the  market.  No 
word  is  necessary.  Since  bidding  is  from 
the  top  down  rather  than  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  only  one  bid  is  made  on  each 
lot. 

Mr.  Dunlap  has  high  praise  for  some 
of  the  Danish  cooperative  bacon  and  egg 
packing  plants  which,  he  says,  receive 
a  remarkably  steady  supply  of  hogs  and 
eggs  without  frequent  communication 
with  the  country  districts.  The  uniform- 
ity of  the  hogs  in  size  and  condition,  he 
thinks,  has  much  to  do  with  the  excellent 


market  maintained  for  Danish  pork  prod- 
ucts. In  one  plant  visited  the  hog  car- 
casses, after  passing  through  the  hair- 
removing  machines,  were  put  through  a 
singeing  machine  which  left  them  black- 
ened, but  subsequent  scraping  revealed 
an  unusually  white,  smooth  skin. 

European  farmers  are  conspicuously 
ahead  of  American  farmers  in  at  least 
one  way  and  that  is  in  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizer, he  says.  They  feed  their  crops  and 
use  an  abundance  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer as  a  matter  of  course,  and  their 
fields  show  it  in  luxuriant  growth  and  big 
yields,  he  reports.  These  farmers,  he 
says,  grow  and  harvest  their  crops  with 
what  is  to  us  a  great  expenditure  of 
labor,  but  they  are  good  husbandmen. 

"  While  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
something  which  would  indicate  a  solu- 
tion of  our  farm  problem,"  says  Mr. 
Dunlap,  "  I  did  not  find  it.  The  farmers 
abroad  conduct  their  work  intensively, 
and,  from  appearances,  they  are  engaged 
in  profitable  business,  yet  considering  the 
general  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
they  are  not  as  well  off  as  the  farmers  in 
our  own  country." 


COTTON  ROOT  ROT  TO  BE  STUDIED 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are 
joining  forces  with  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  to  attack  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  root  rot  of  cotton,  says  Dr. 
Oswald  Schreiner,  chief  of  the  division 
of  soil  fertility  investigations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Researches 
are  to  be  undertaken  looking  to  the  con- 
trol of  this  plant  disease,  which  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  serious  in  certain  areas 
of  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the 
Southwest.  Paul  R.  Dawson,  assistant 
soil  technologist  in  the  division  of  soil 
fertility  investigation,  has  been  assigned 
to  field  duty  at  Austin,  Tex.,  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  field  laboratory  which 
is  being  established  there  for  chemical 
research  relating  to  the  cotton  root  rot. 
Soil  investigations  by  Mr.  Dawson  have 
already  benefited  farmers  of  other  com- 
munities, says  Doctor  Schreiner,  citing 
as  especially  noteworthy  his  discovery 
of  the  lack  of  manganese  in  certain  to- 
mato-growing soils  of  Florida.  Follow- 
ing this  discovery,  experiments  demon- 
strated that  certain  difficulties  in  tomato 
growing  hitherto  experienced  in  that  re- 
gion can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  man- 
ganese in  the  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  and 
other  soil-treatment  tests  which  were  be- 
gun this  spring  in  Texas  by  the  division 
of  soil  fertility  investigation,  under  a 
special  item  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  will  be 
continued  under  Mr.  Dawson  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  cotton  root  rot. 


Although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  consuming  about  4.36 
pounds  of  cheese  per  capita  annually,  as 
compared  with  3.5  pounds  in  1921,  Amer- 
icans are  still  far  from  leading  the  world 
as  consumers  of  cheese,  say  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  In 
Switzerland  the  per  capita  consumption 
s  approximately  23  pounds;  in  France, 
Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  it  is  ap- 
proximately 13  pounds ;  in  Germany  it 
is  9.5  pounds ;  and  in  Great  Britain  it 
is  8.9  pounds. 
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HEAVY  EARLY  MARKETING 
DEPRESSES  WHEAT  PRICES 


Acting  Secretary  Dunlap  Urges  Growers 

to  Protect  Themselves  by   Selling 

in  an   Orderly   Manner 

The  following  statement  on  the  wheat 
situation  was  issued  on  -August  23  by 
Acting  Secretary  Dunlap : 

"  The  decrease  in  wheat  prices  this 
year  has  been  associated  with  favorable 
crop  conditions.  In  the  last  month  the 
wheat-supply  situation  has  materially 
changed,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  world 
supply  a  little  larger  than  that  of  last 
year.  Forecasts  in  20  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  amount  to  2,873 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  2,800 
million  bushels  produced  last  year.  But 
this  increase  in  supply  will  be  largely 
offset  by  an  increase  in  demand  and  by 
other  factors.  In  fact,  the  wheat-supply 
situation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
1923,  when  the  world  harvested  the 
largest  crop  that  had  been  harvested  up 
to  that  time  and  prices  fell  to  a  low 
point  in  the  first  part  of  the  marketing 
season.  The  present  season  may  resem- 
ble that  of  1923-24  in  its  wheat-price 
movements  as  well  as  in  its  wheat-supply 
position.  It  is  well  known  that  heavy 
marketings  at  the  beginning  of  a  season 
tend  to  depress  prices  too  much.  That 
is  what  happened  in  1923-24.  In  that 
season  the  farm  prices  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  reached  their  low  point  in 
August  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
considerably  above  the  August  level.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  course 
cf  prices  may  follow  the  same  trend  this 


"  In  the  long  run,  the  final  governing 
influence  on  prices  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  No  advantage  to  the 
grower  results  when  prices  are  readjusted 
upward  if  the  wheat  has  left  the  farm. 
But  he  may  reap  very  substantial  advan- 
tage from  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
which  enables  him  to  time  his  marketing 
favorably.  Last  year,  just  as  in  1923-24, 
wheat  prices  fell  during  the  early  mar- 
keting and  then  advanced  as  the  season 
progressed.  The  prospect  that  this  de- 
velopment may  have  its  counterpart  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  at  least  for  certain 
classes  of  wheat,  was  indicated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics*  in  a 
recent  statement  on  the  price  situation, 
which  said,  'Although  the  highest  prices 
paid  in  the  past  season  may  not  be 
reached  this  season,  the  soft  red  winter 
wheat  price  level  for  the  year  should 
work  out  about  equal  to  the  average  for 
the  past  season.' 

(Continued  on  page  S) 
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VERIFICATION    LIMITED    TO    ALFALFA 

Changes  in  the  seed  origin-verification 
service  which  limit  the  service  to  alfalfa 
seed  but  which  also  extend  the  service 
so  as  to  cover  practically  all  commer- 
cially handled  alfalfa  seed,  are  an- 
nounced by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Practically  all  large  alfalfa 
seed  handlers  have  voluntarily  enrolled 
with  the  bureau  as  verified-origin  alfalfa 
seed  dealers.  Last  year  17,000,000  pounds 
of  alfalfa  seed  was  verified  as  to  origin, 
and  only  part  of  the  alfalfa  seed  handled 
commercially  was  covered  by  the  service. 
It  is  expected  that  United  States  verified- 
origin  seed  certificates  will  be  attached  to 
more  than  40,000.000  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed  this  year.  The  first  year's  operation 
of  the  service  has  demonstrated  fully  the 
effectiveness  of  the  supervision  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  giving  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  certificates  issued,  and  most 
dealers  and  buyers  of  seed  now  recognize 
the  reliability  of  the  service  and  its 
value  to'  both  producers  and  consumers 
of  seed. 


FARM  PURCHASING  INDEX 
NEAR  1920  HIGH  POINT 


End  of  August  Sees  Animal  Industries 

in  Favorable  Condition  and  Lower 
Prices  on  Some  Crops 

At  the  end  of  August  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  was  close  to  the 
highest  point  reached  since  1920,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustries was  continuing  to  improve,  and 
markets  for  some  of  the  major  crops 
were  lower,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  in  its  August  monthly 
summary    of   the    agricultural    situation. 

"  Beef  cattle  producers  are  once  again 
in  strong  position  after  all  their  hard 
times,"  the  report  says.  "  Hogs  are  ap- 
parently on  the  upswing  of  a  price  cycle. 
The  dairy  industry  is  in  relatively  good 
shape,  with  market  milk  prices  at  about 
the  highest  level  since  1920.  with  feed 
prices  easing  off,  and  with  cows  at  very 
high  values.  Even  the  sheep  industry  is 
still  doing  well  in  spite  of  all  its  expan- 
sion. The  widespread  tendency  now  to 
raise  more  young  stock  is  evidence  of 
the  relative  prosperity  of  the  animal  in- 
dustries." 

As  to  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  the 
report  says : 

A    very    heavy    movement    to    market 

and  lower  prices  have  disponed  farmers 

to   hold   their   wheat    where    they    have 

been  able  to.     Conditions  have  not  been 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


LOSSES  FROM  ABORTION 
DOUBLE  IN  10  YEARS 


Disease  Is  Striking  Directly  at  Source 

of  Cattle   Supply  and  at  the 

Whole  Dairy   Industry 

More  than  $50,000,000  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  annual  loss  caused  by 
the  great  animal  plague  of  abortion. 
Ten  years  ago  the  losses  from  tubercu- 
losis and  abortion  were  about  the  same, 
but  in  10  years  the  tuberculosis  losses 
have  been  cut  in  two  and  the  abortion 
losses  have  doubled.  These  facts  are 
given  in  a  statement  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  issued  by  the  department  to 
the  press. 

In  advising  livestock  growers  in  re- 
gard to  the  abort  on  problem,  Doctor 
Mohler  does  not  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  the  condition  but  holds  out  hope  for 
eventual  solution.  He  warns  farmers, 
stockmen,  and  dairymen  against  medici- 
nal agents  for  the  "  cure "  of  abortion. 
Up  to  the  present  no  medicine  for  the 
cure  of  abortion  has  proved  effective. 
The  variable  activity  of  the  disease  in  a 
given  herd  has  made  it  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  remedies  and  has  led 
to  giving  undeserved  credit  to  substances 
of  no  value. 

"Abortion,"  says  Doctor  Mohler, 
"  strikes  directly  at  the  source  of  our 
cattle  supply,  and  at  the  very  organ, 
the  udder,  upon  which  the  functioning 
of  our  whole  dairy  industry  depends. 
The  heavy  toll  of  the  disease  includes 
not  only  the  loss  of  calves,  loss  of  milk 
flow  directly  incident  to  the  abortion, 
temporary  and  permanent  sterility,  and 
other  breeding  troubles,  but  also  reduc- 
tion in  milk  flow  due  to  the  presence  and 
activity  of  abortion  bacilli  within  the 
udder." 

The  bacillus  that  causes  the  disease 
was  discovered  about  30  years  ago  by 
Professor  Bang,  of  Denmark.  Subse- 
quent study  has  revealed  many  facts 
about  the  disease  and  the  organism.  The 
bacillus  may  live  for  months  in  dead 
animal  tissue;  it  may  be  killed  by  care- 
ful Pasteurization  and  by  ordinary  dis- 
infectants ;  its  favorite  habitat  is  the 
pregnant  uterus  and  it  does  not  remain 
long  as  a  rule  in  the  nonpregnant  one : 
it  may  reach  the  udders  of  infected 
cows  and  there  maintain  itself  for  long 
periods  and  continue  to  infect  the  milk. 

One  misconception  popularly  held,  says 
Doctor  Mohler,  is  the  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  bull  in  the  spreading  of 
the  infection.  Calves  are  rarely  in- 
fected. Two  types  of  the  bacillus  are 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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AMERICAN  WHEAT  FACES 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION 


World  Market  for  1929  Crop  Probably 

Will  Be  Little  if  Any  Better  Than 

That  of  1928 

With  average  abandonment  and  aver- 
age yields,  the  46.523,000  acres  of  winter 
wheat  which  farmers  report  intentions 
to  sow  this  fall  would  produce  a  crop  of 
about  610.000.000  bushels  and  provide  an 
exportable  surplus  of  all  classes  of  win- 
ter wheat.  The  production  of  soft  red 
winter  wheat,  however,  would  be  so  little 
above  domestic  requirements  that  a  small 
reduction  below  intentions  would  con- 
tinue this  class  upon  a  domestic  market 
basis.  Whenever  the  production  of  any 
one  class  of  wheat  has  fallen  below  do- 
mestic requirements,  that  class  has  in 
recent  years  sold  at  a  premium  above 
other  classes  and  above  the  world  mar- 
ket, for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least. 

Domestic  requirements  for  flour,  seed, 
and  feed  appear  to  be  from  180,000.000  to 
190,000.000  bushels  of  soft  red  winter 
wheat,  the  principal  class  grown  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  With  average 
abandonment  and  average  yields  the  in- 
tended acreage  would  produce  about  205,- 
000.000  bushels.  For  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  the  principal  export  class,  grown 
principally. in  the  Great  Plains  area,  do- 
mestic requirements  appear  to  be  from 
200,000.000  to  220.000,000  bushels,  and  the 
intended  acreage  would  produce  under 
average  conditions  about  340.000.000 
bushels.  For  white  wheat,  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  do- 
mestic requirements  appear  to  be  from 
30.000,000  to  40.000.000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  production  of  white  winter 
wheat  on  the  intended  acreage  of  about 
60.000,000  bushels.  Domestic  require- 
ments for  all  classes  of  winter  wheat 
combined,  assuming  average  supplies  of 
spring  wheat,  appear  to  range  from  420.- 
000,000  to  440.000.000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  610.000.000  bushels  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  intended 
acreage. 

While  expressed  intentions  to  sow  win- 
ter wheat  show  a  reduction  from  last 
year's  actual  sowings,  there  is  still  appar- 
ent a  general  tendency  to  maintain  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  in  tbe  Great 
Plains  States,  where  wheat  for  a  number 
of  years  has  made  a  relatively  higher  net 
return  than  competing  crops.  In  these 
States  present  intentions  are  3,800,000 
acres  above  intentions  in  1924.  West  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  also  in  the  North- 
eastern and  South  Atlantic  States  the 
intended  acreage  is  approximately  equal 
to  intentions  of  the  past  four  years.  It 
is  only  in  the  soft  red-wheat  area  between 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Great  Plains  area  that  this  year's  inten- 
tions point  to  a  readjustment  below  past 
intentions.  For  this  area  there  appears 
some  probability  of  remaining  on  a  do- 
mestic market  basis.  For  other  sections 
the  outlook  for  the  1929  crop  remains 
distinctly  on  a  world  market  basis. 

The  world  market  for  wheat  of  the 
1929  crop  will  probably  be  only  slightly 
if  any  better  than  for  the  present  season. 
The  market  should,  however,  be  better 
than  that  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
last  month,  since,  as  indicated  in  recent 


wheat-situation  reports  issued  by  the  de- 
partment, a  number  ^f  depressing  factors 
have  operated  to  bring  about  unusually 
low  price  levels  during  the  opening 
months  of  the  current  season.  The 
world's  carryover  of  wheat  at  the  end  of 
the  present  season  will  probably  be  some- 
what larger  than  at  the  end  of  any  recent 
season.  Estimates  and  condition  reports 
to  date  indicate  that  the  world"  s  supply 
of  wheat  for  the  1928-29  season  will 
probably  be  about  4  per  cent  larger  than 
the  supply  available  for  the  present 
1927-28  season  which  resulted  in  some 
increase  in  carryover. 

The  chances  are,  however,  somewhat 
against  the  world's  wheat  crop  next  year 
being  as  large  as  in  the  present  season. 
The  low  prices  now  prevailing  will  prob- 
ably check  the  expansion  of  acreages  in 
some  countries,  not  only  of  this  fall's 
seedings  but  of  1929  spring  wheat.  Fur- 
thermore, the  better-than-average  yields 
obtained  or  in  prospect  this  season  in 
the  large  surplus-producing  countries  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  repeated  next 
season  in  all  these  countries.  High 
yields  are  reported  this  season  in  Italy, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  pres- 
ent prospects  are  for  good  yields  in 
Argentina  and  Australia.  Some  Euro- 
pean countries  report  only  average  yields. 
and  only  India  has  reported  a  short  crop. 
It  seems  probable  that  decreased  pro- 
duction in  the  season  beginning  July  1, 
1929.  and  extending  into  the  calendar 
year  1930  may  offset  or  more  than  offset, 
the  probable  increased  carryover  on  July 
1.  1929. 

Looking  further  ahead,  United  States 
farmers  must  face  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued keen  competition  from  Canada. 
Australia,  and  Argentina,  where  expan- 
sion in  acreage  seems  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time. 


NAVAL  STORES  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

The  greatest  volume  of  turpentine  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States  since  the  sea- 
son of  1913-14  was  exported  in  the  naval- 
stores  season  ending  March  31.  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  Exports  of  turpen- 
tine increased  from  12.794.850  gallons  in 
the  season  of_1926-27  to  16,494.551  in  the 
season  of  1927-28.  and  in  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  rosin  increased  from  1,129,- 
614  barrels  to  1,373,411  barrels.  Domestic 
consumption  of  turpentine  in  the  calendar 
year  1927  also  increased  over  that  for 
1926,  having  risen  from  5.638.029  gal- 
lons to  5.S38.298  gallons.  Most  of  this 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  turpentine 
was  used  in  paint  and  varnish,  while 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount 
consumed  in  automobile  manufacture  and 
other  industries.  Consumption  of  mineral 
thinners  rose  from  52.637,739  gallons  in 
the  calendar  year  of  1926  to  59.16S.760 
gallons  in  1927.  In  this  period  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  domestic  consumption 
of  rosin  from  984.0S5  barrels  in  1926  to 
906.951  barrels  in  1927. 


The  Weather  Bureau  says  that  despite 
many  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  international 
uniformity  in  storm  signals,  about  40 
different  systems  are  now  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 


GOOD  BEEF  SITUATION 
EXPECTED  TO  CONTINUE 


Now     Appears     That     Slaughter     Has 

Reached  a  Poib!  Where  It  About 

Equals  Production 

Continuance  of  the  present  favorable 
cattle  situation  during  the  next  12  months 
is  indicated  by  the  mid-summer  cattle 
outlook  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  report 
says : 

Marketings  this  fall  doubtless  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  number  coming  to  market  in  the 
first  half  of  1929  probably  will  about 
equal  the  marketings  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  The  present  active  demand  for 
beef  and  consequently  for  slaughter  cattle 
is  expected  to  continue.  Demand  for 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  this  fall  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago.  No 
material  change  in  the  present  general 
cattle  piice  level  is  anticipated,  although 
seasonal  declines  probably  will  occur  both 
this  fall  and  next  spring. 

With  the  exception  of  1921,  cattle 
slaughter  has  exceeded  production  every 
year  front  19IS  to  1027.  inclusive.  In- 
spected slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  192S,  however, 
was  S  per  cent  less  than  in  1927  and  12  per- 
cent less  than  in  1926,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  slaughter  has  reiehed  a  point 
where  it  about  equals  production. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
Corn  Belt  on  August  1  was  estimated  at 
6  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  mar- 
ketings this  fall  from  the  17  western 
States  are  expected  to  show  a  correspond- 
ing decrease. 

Consumer  demand  for  beef  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  2  to  2 1-2  per 
cent  ever  since  1921,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  reduction  in  such  demand 
during  the  remainder  of  1928  and  ear.y 
1929.  The  probable  volume  of  industrial 
employment  and  wage  earnings,  and  con- 
sequently the  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers, is  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  of 
pork  probably  will  also  be  materially  less. 
Serious  foreign  competition  in  our  domes- 
tic beef  and  cattle  markets  is  not  in 
prospect  for  the  next  year. 

Although  the  cattle  price  outlook  for 
the  next.  12  months  appears  favorable, 
this  should  be  interpreted  as  maintenance 
of  approximately  present  levels  rather 
than  a  continuance  of  the  upward  trend 
which  has  characterized  the  market  since 
1921. 

With  marketings  from  range  areas 
slightly  less  than  in  the  fall  of  1927  and 
feeder  demand  greater,  it  seems  probable 
that  slaughterers  will  experience  greater 
competition  for  supplies  than  for  several 
years  past.  This  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ert a  strong  sustaining  influence  on  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle.  With  high  slaugh- 
ter cattle  prices,  an  abundance  of  corn,  a 
year  of  profitable  feed-lot  operations  just 
ended,  and  lighter  runs  of  cattle  at  mar- 
kets, prospects  favor  a  continuance  of  the 
present  active  demand  for  feeder  cattle. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  any  ma- 
terial break  in  prices  in  the  next  12 
months  must  come  from  an  unexpected 
lowering  of  the  general  commodity  price 
level  or  a  marked  lowering  of  industrial 
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activity  rather  than  from  any  weakness 
in  the  cattle  situation  itself.  Neverthe- 
less, cattle  feeders  should  bear  in  mind 
that  with  prospective  1929  beef  and 
slaughter  cattle  prices  no  higher  than  in 
1928,  feeding  margins  will  depend  chiefly 
on  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle. 


HEAVY  EARLY  MARKETING 

DEPRESSES  WHEAT  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

"  In  the  last  few  weeks  the  market  ap- 
pears to  have  been  principally  influenced 
by  reports  of  increased  production  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  expectations 
of  average  yields  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Certain  vital  considerations  on 
the  demand  side  should  also  be  taken 
into  our  reckoning.  For  example,  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  world  sup- 
ply of  wheat  as  compared  with  last  year 
is  offset  largely  by  the  prospect  of  a 
smaller  rye  crop  in  Europe  outside  of 
Russia.  Rye  production  this  year  in  all 
countries  for  which  reports  are  available 
is  estimated  at  only  557,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  649,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  The  rye  crop,  of  course,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  total  demand  for 
bread  grains  and  materially  influences 
the  price  of  wheat.  Cereal  consumption 
in  many  countries  is  also  affected  by  the 
production  of  other  food  crops,  notably 
potatoes.  Europe's  potato  crop  seems 
likely  to  be  smaller  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year.  Another  important  element  in 
the  situation  is  the  prospect  that  Russia 
this  year  may  have  no  wheat  to  export. 
These  facts  are  weighty  elements  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  equation. 

"Allowance  also  should  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  consumption  of  wheat  in 
the  form  of  flour  is  increasing,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 
In.  the  United  States  it  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  6,000,000  bushels  a 
year.  That  the  same  tendency  exists  in 
Europe  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
although  European  wheat  production  in 
1927  was  about  as  large  as  in  1923,  her 
imports  of  wheat  were  nearly  90.000.000 
bushels  larger,  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  were  considerably  higher.  Poor 
quality  in  the  crop  of  Canada  and  of 
some  European  countries  was  a  factor 
in  the  higher  prices  last  year,  but  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat, 
however,  was  also  apparent.  Since  1923 
the  world's  demand  for  wheat  seems  to 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  5 
per  cent  a  year.  This  is  due  both  to 
growth  of  population,  and  to  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption. 

"  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the 
United  States  produces  different  classes 
of  wheat  which  may  be  affected  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  the  world  situation.  Our 
August  estimate  indicated  an  increase 
over  the  previous  estimate  of  about 
17,000,000  bushels  in  the  soft  red  winter 
wheat  production  of  the  United  States. 
This  total,  however,  is  still  about  40,- 
000.000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  and 
last  year's  crop  was  below  our  domestic 
requirements.  Producers  of  soft  red 
winter  wheat  who  are  in  a  position  to 
stay  out  of -the  usual  fall  marketing  rush 
ought  to  find  that  course  profitable.  Our 
production  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  is  so 
large  that  the  market  for  that  kind  may 
be  on  an  export  basis,  at  least  for  a  part 


MEETING  AT  UINTAH  ONE  OF  MOST  UNIQUE  IN  WEST 


White    Farmers    and    Indians    of   Ute    Reservation    Hold    Large    Conventions    Annually    at    Old 
Fort  Duchesne,  More  Than  Ten  Thousand   People  Attending  Last  Oae 


One  of  the  most  unique  farmers'  meet- 
ings held  in  the  West,  perhaps  the  entire 
country,  is  the  Uintah  Basin  Industrial 
Convention,  which  takes  place  annually 
in  the  Uintah  Basin  in  Utah.  The  basin, 
the  leading  alfalfa-seed-producing  region 
of  the  West,  is  some  200  miles  east  of 
Salt  Lake  and  is  shut  in  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains on  the  north,  and  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  on  the  west.  It  is  an  isolated 
valley,  with  the  nearest  railroad  some 
100  miles  distant.  To  reach  the  basin 
great  expanses  of  desert  must  be  traveled. 
Some  2,000  farmers  live  in  the  basin. 

Each  year  for  the  last  several  years 
this  farmers'  meeting  has  been  at  Fort 
Duchesne  and  been  attended  not  only  by 
the  farmers  of  the  valley  but  also  by  300 
to  500  Indians  from  the  adjacent  Ute 
Reservation.  This  year  it  was  held 
August  8-10,  and  the  attendance  approxi- 
mated 10,000.  The  Indians  had  an  en- 
campment on  a  river  bank  and  the  white 
farmers  occupied  part  of  the  parade 
ground  of  old  Fort  Duchesne. 

The  convention  is  divided  into  depart- 
ments of  forestry,  livestock,  field  crops, 
foods  and  nutrition,  home  management, 
clothing,  poultry,  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  cooperative  extension  service 
of  Utah  Agricultural  College  participates 
in  the  conference  and  a  detailed  instruc- 
tion program  is  carried  out  in  two  2- 
hour  periods  each  day.  Two  general 
assembly  periods  are  held  each  day,  at 


which  distinguished  persons  speak.  A 
permanent  committee  is  in  charge  of  the 
convention. 

Some  of  the  group  conferences  are 
held  in  the  fort  buildings,  but  many  of 
them  are  in  the  open  under  the  trees 
surrounding  the  parade  ground. 

Secretary  Jardine  had  expected  to  at- 
tend the  convention  this  year,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  be  there,  and  W.  A. 
Lloyd.  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  in  charge  of  extension  for  the 
Western  States,  took  his  place  on  the 
program.  Mr.  Lloyd  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  farmer  of  to-morrow." 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  recreation 
usual  at  such  meetings,  this  meeting  had 
the  additional  interesting  features  of  an 
Indian  parade  each  day  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  tribal  dances  each  evening,  given 
by  the  Indians  from  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion. 

Others  on  the  program,  aside  from  Mr. 
Lloyd,  were:  C.  L.  Forsling,  director  of 
the  Great  Basin  Experiment  Station, 
Ephraim,  Utah ;  K.  C.  Ikeler,  dean.  Alma 
C.  Esplin,  George  Stewart,  Mrs.  Sadie  O. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Effie  S.  Barrows,  Afton 
Odell,  Mrs.  Rena  B.  Maycock,  Byron 
Alder,  Emil  Hansen,  and  P.  V.  Cardon, 
of  Utah  Agricultural  College;  and  R.  H. 
Rutledge  and  L.  F.  Watts,  of  the  inter- 
mountain  district  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  Governor  of  Utah,  G.  H.  Dern,  and 
others  of  prominence  in  the  State  spoke 
at  the  general  assemblies. 


of  the  crop  year.  Hard  red  winter  and 
durum  wheats  likewise  are  abundant  in 
supply.  For  these  three  classes  of  wheat, 
therefore,  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  de- 
termined throughout  the  year  by  world 
market  levels.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  world  market  as  a  whole 
has  overemphasized  the  bearish  aspects 
of  the  supply  situation  and  may  later 
have  to  correct  that  overemphasis  by  an 
upward  movement  of  prices. 

"  Farmers  who  sell  their  crop  im- 
mediately after  harvest  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  market  may  have 
cause  to  regret  it  later.  This  happened 
with  cotton  in  1926-27,  when  an  extremely 
low  price  in  the  marketing  season,  based 
upon  large  production,  was  followed  by  a 
substantial  advance  in  prices  later.  Com- 
paratively few  farmers  profited  from  this 
advance,  because  most  of  them  marketed 
their  crop  as  soon  as  it  was  ginned.  It 
is  not  too  late  for  large  numbers  of  our 
wheat  growers,  equipped  to  do  so,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  what  may  be  an 
unduly  depressing  influence  now  exer- 
cised on  prices  by  overemphasis  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  market.  Large  pro- 
duction usually  has  an  unduly  depress- 
ing influence  on  prices  in  the  early  part 
of  the  marketing  season,  and  a  subse- 
quent upward  corrective  tendency  can 
generally  be  expected. 

"  No  statement  on  the  wheat  situation 
would  be  complete  if  it  did  not  consider 
the  effect  which  the  combine  harvester 
has  had  on  the  marketing  of  the  crop  at 


the  beginning  of  the  season.  In  July  of 
this  year  35,400,000  bushels  of  wheat  was 
received  at  the  Kansas  City  market  as 
compared  with  18,800.000  bushels  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  The  combine 
has  revolutionized  the  harvesting  of 
wheat  by  reducing  costs  and  the  time 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  aggravated  the  early  market- 
ing situation  because  storage  space  on 
farms  is  not  adequate  to  permit  farmers 
to  practice  orderly  marketing." 


STATES  ACT  TO  PROTECT  FOPvESTS 

Now  that  Indiana  and  South  Carolina 
have  entered  into  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  protecting  their 
forest  lands  from  fire,  38  States  in  all 
■are  thus  cooperating  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clarke-McNary  law,  says 
the  Forest  Service.  Of  the  39  States 
whose  timberlands  make  them  eligible  to 
do  so,  the  only  one  that  has  not  yet  joined 
in  this  cooperative  work  for  forest  pro- 
tection is  Arkansas.  In  Arkansas,  al- 
though the  State  itself  is  not  active 
in  forest  protection,  it  is  reported  that 
private  owners  of  forest  land  are  spend- 
ing $75,000  a  year  in  protecting  lands 
aggregating  about  4.000,000  acres.  This 
private  work,  and  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  on  the  two  national  forests  in 
Arkansas,  give  fire  protection  to  about 
one-half  the  pinelands  in  the  State. 
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HOWARD  RECEIVES  MORE  HONORS 

The  Government  of  France  has  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  the  rank  of  Offi- 
cier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  as  a  pro- 
motion from  the  rank  of  chevalier  of  the 
Legion,  an  honor  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  noted  American  entomologist 
five  years  ago.  The  Legion  of  Honor 
was  instituted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1802,  when  Bonaparte  was  First 
Consul,  to  provide  reward  for  meritorious 
services,  civil  and  military.  Also,  Doctor 
Howard  has  recently  received  honors 
from  Hungary,  having  been  made  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Hungarian  Royal 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Hungary.  Doc- 
tor Howard,  for  many  years  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  now  engaged 
in  special  researches  in  the  bureau,  pre- 
sided at  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress of  Entomology  held  recently  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  EMPLOYEES'  UNCLAIMED  MAIL 

The  Office  of  Information  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  much  work  now 
has  to  be  done  unnecessarily  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  mailing 
lists,  on  account  of  the  apparent  failure 
of  field  employees  to  request  the  post- 
master at  their  official  headquarters  to 
hold  ail  but  first-class  mail  matter  while 
they  are  temporarily  absent  on  trips. 
The  same  is  true  as  regards  experiment 
station  and  agricultural  college  people, 
especially  in  vacation  periods. 

The  Office  of  Information  receives 
daily,  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  many  pieces  of  mail  which  have 
been  forwarded  from  the  official  head- 
quarters of  the  addressee  to  a  place 
where  he  may  be  located  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time  and  from  this  tem- 
porary location  returned  to  Washington 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  "  un- 
claimed," "  unknown."  "  moved  left  no 
address,"  etc.  The  Government  Printing 
Office,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  mail,  im- 
mediately destroys  the  stencil  bearing 
the  addressee's  name.     When  these  mat- 


ters are  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  clearing  of  its  rec- 
ords it  is  frequently  found  that  the  em- 
ployee is  still  in  the  service  and  his 
name  must  be  restored  to  the  list.  All 
of  this  causes  unnecessary  work,  expense, 
and  delay,  and  often  failure  to  receive 
publications  of  interest  and  value.  For 
the  sake  of  better  service  and  economy, 
the  cooperation  of  all  field  personnel  in 
this  matter  is  solicited. 


STATES    PASS    TUBERCULOSIS   LAWS 

A  number  of  States  have  recently  en- 
acted legislation  enabling  them  to  conduct 
much  more  intensive  work  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle. 
New  States  legislating  helpful  authority 
were  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  Among  the  States 
passing  additional  legislation,  Indiana 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  wherever  a 
county  adjoins  two  counties  working  or 
having  completed  area  work,  such  county 
shall  provide  operating  funds  upon  the 
request  of  the  State  veterinarian.  This 
is  in  effect  a  complete  State  law,  as  under 
it  all  counties  in  the  State  will  eventu- 
ally be  required  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations.  At  present  59  of  the  92 
counties  in  Indiana  are  either  modified 
areas  or  are  working  to  that  end. 


GAME  LAWS  APPROACH  UNIFORMITY 

In  44  States,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  the  State  seasons  on 
migratory  waterfowl,  and  in  many  in- 
stances other  migratory  game  birds,  have 
been  made  to  conform  substantially  with 
the  seasons  provided  by  Federal  regula- 
tions. A  few  States  still  have  laws  on 
their  statute  books  providing  open  sea- 
sons on  waterfowl  of  approximately  6% 
months,  which  are  reduced  to  3  or  3% 
months  by  the  Federal  regulations. 


Probably  the  first  trainload  of  tractors 
ever  shipped  into  the  Southeast  arrived 
at  Asheville.  N.  C,  on  July  22,  and  the 
tractors  were  distributed  throughout  both 
Carolinas,  reports  the  extension  engineer 
of  Clemson  College.  The  train,  49  cars, 
carried  about  300  tractors,  enough  to  do 
the  work  of  more  than  2,000  mules.  The 
engineer  says  that  one  of  these  tractors 
can  do  the  work  of  8  negroes  and  8  mules 
according  to  the  practices  common  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  Carolinas. 


In  a  decision  on  July  16  the  South  Da- 
kota Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Bon  Homme  County  Circuit  Court, 
directing  the  county  commissioners  to 
make  a  $2,500  appropriation  for  exten- 
sion work,  the  appeal  of  the  Bon  Homme 
County  Farm  Bureau  having  grown  out 
of  an  action  taken  by  the  county  com- 
missioners July  13.  1925,  refusing  to 
make  an  appropriation. 


Phosphoric  acid  is  necessary  for  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets.  Superphosphate 
fertilizer  providing  80  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  an  acre  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  beet  yield  by  as  much  as  7 
tons  per  acre. 


IN  REGARD  TO  MAILING  LISTS 
CARDS    FOR   FOREIGN   ADDRESSES 

The  Office  of  Information  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  correctly  pre- 
paring mailing-list  add  cards  (Form  PI- 
58.),  especially  those  for  foreign  addresses 
in  other  than  the  English  language.  It 
is  possible  lo  cut  only  27  letters  per  line 
on  a  5-line  stencil  for  lists  filed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  39  let- 
ters per  line  on  a  5-line  stencil  for  those 
at  the  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mail- 
ing section  of  this  department.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  fifth  line  on  stencils 
is  discouraged,  for  sometimes  the  fifth 
line  does  not  print  legibly.  When  add 
cards  are  prepared  with  the  number  of 
letters  per  line  in  excess  of  the  above 
limitations,  it  is  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployee who  cuts  the  stencil  to  divide  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected of  this  employee  that  he  have 
such  knowledge  of  foreign  language  as 
to  enable  him  to  split  a  foreign  word 
correctly.  Stencils  which  have  been  cut 
with  words  incorrectly  divided  at  the 
end  of  lines  have  to  be  cut  again,  and 
this  is  a  waste  of  time  and  material  and 
there  may  be  delay  in  the  dispatch  of 
mail. 

GIVE  RESIGNATION  DATE 

When  a  name  is  removed  from  a  mail- 
ing list  on  account  of  resignation,  the 
date  of  the  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice should  be  shown  on  the  drop  card 
(Form  PI-60).  Often  this  information 
is  essential  to  bureaus  other  than  the  one 
requesting  removal  of  the  name,  in  the 
compilation  of  records  from  which  pe- 
riodical notices  are  sent  to  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  etc..  regard- 
ing personnel  changes.  The  mailing  lists 
section  cooperates  to  the  extent  o£  fur- 
nishing this  data  to  all  bureaus  upon 
whose  lists  the  name  to  be  removed 
appears. 


BIG  RUN  ON   POULTRY  BULLETIN 

In  no  other  agricultural  subject  has  so 
much  interest  been  manifested — accord- 
ing to  requests  received  during  a  year  for 
bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — as  in  the  control  of  lice  and 
mites  of  poultry.  Sixteen  editions  of  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject  amounting  to 
nearly  1,000,000  copies  have  been  printed. 


Praise  for  the  work  of  W.  O.  Robin- 
son and  R.  S.  Holmes,  scientists  in  soil 
laboratory  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is  contained  in 
a  recent  number  of  Nature,  a  weekly 
journal  of  science,  published  in  London, 
England.  Referring  to  their  bulletin  on 
the  chemical  composition  of  soil  colloids 
as  an  important  investigation,  G.  W. 
Robinson,  of  University  College.  North 
Wales,  calls  it  a  distinct  contribution  to 
soil  science. 


No  serums  or  toxins  prepared  from 
cattle  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  cattle 
diseases  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  because  they  might  'serve  to  in- 
troduce into  the  country  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  or  other  maladies 
which  are  prevalent  in  foreign  countries 
tut  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE   ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PRINCIPAL      HORTICULTURIST,       $5,600.  —  The 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  states 
that  the  position  of  principal  horticulturist, 
Bureau  of'Plant  Industry,  is  vacant,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  position  in 
the  field  of  horticulture,  and  to  insure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  for 
the  work,  an  unusual  method  of  competition 
will  be  followed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Instead 
of  the  usual  form  of  civil-service  examination, 
the  qualification  of  candidates  will  be  passed 
upon  by  a  special  board  of  examiners,  com- 
posed of  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Kraus,  professor  of  botany, 
University  of  Chicago ;  and  Frederick  W. 
Brown,  assistant  chief  of  the  examining  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, who  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  the  purposes  of  this  examination, 
all  of  these  men  will  be  examiners  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  examination  will  consist  solely  of  the 
consideration  of  qualifications  by  the  special 
board.  The  minimum  qualifications  for  con- 
sideration are  scholarship  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing,  and  recognized  eminence  in  horti- 
cultural research.  The  applicant  should  also 
have  had  experience  of  a  length  and  character 
to  demonstrate  high  ability  in  the  direction 
and  prosecution  of  horticultural  research,  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  and  wide  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  horticulture  and  with 
the  activities  of  scientific  and  professional 
organizations  and  institutions  concerned  with 
horticultural  research.  The  applicant  must 
possess  the  personality  and  demonstrated  abil- 
ity for  leadership  which  will  enable  him  to 
lead  and  direct  successfully  the  personnel  of 
research  units. 

Oral  examination. — Competitors  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  oral  examination,  which 
will  be  held  at  points  as  convenient  for  candi- 
dates as  conditions  will  permit.  The.  purpose 
of  the  oral  examination  is  to  determine  the 
applicant's  personal  characteristics  and  ad- 
dress, adaptability,  keenness,  and  quieknass  of 
understanding,  observation,  judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  in  general,  his  personal  fitness  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position.  A 
competitor  who  fails  to  pass  the  oral  test, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  examination, 
will  not  he  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  oral  examination  will  be.  given  to  com- 
petitors in  the  order  of  their  standing  and 
only  to  such  number  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  may  require.  Notice  will  be  given  in 
advance  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  oral 
examination. 

D-uties  of  the  position. — The  duties  of  the 
position  will  be  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
new  Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases 
carried  on  by  a  technical  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 144  employees,  with  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $900,000  (1929)  ; 
and  to  initiate,  outline,  and  direct  various 
phases  of  research  work  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant   Industry. 

Personality  and  physical  condition. — The 
committee  will  take  steps  to  obtain  evidence 
that  the  applicant  is  of  a  cooperative  disposi- 
tion and  that  he  has  the  ability  to  make  and 
keep  friends,  and  that  he  is  in  good  health 
and  sound  physically. 

Age. — Applicants  must  have  reached  their 
thirty-fifth  but  not  their  fiftieth  birthday  on 
October  1.  These  age  limits  do  not  apply  to 
persons  entitled  to  preference  because  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  but  such  applicants 
must  not  have  reached  the  retirement  age. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  this 
vacancy  should  apply  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commiwrion,  Washington,.  D.  C, 
for  Form  2600,  which  must  be  executed  and 
returned,  with  a  list  of  the  applicant's  techni- 
cal publications  and  reprints  of  such  of  these, 
publications  as  are  available,  in  time  to  be  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  thau  October  1. 

The  officer's  certificate  of  residence  in  Form 
2600  must  be  executed.  The  medical  certifi- 
cate need  not  be  executed. 

PRINCIPAL  AGRONOMIST.— Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  October  3 
The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Albany,  Ga., 
and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
elsewhere.  The  entrance  salary  is  between 
$5,600  and  $6,400  a  year.  The  duties  are  to 
plan  and  conduct,  independently  or  in  consul- 
tation with  other  workers  in  the  department, 
research   on    cotton   production,   and   to   carry 


CANNIBALISM  IN  MOSQUITOES  NOT  DEMONSTRATED  FACT 


Department  Entomologist  Doubts  Idea  That  One  Species  Interferes  With  Another,  and  sees  no 
Value  in  Supposition  That  One  Species  Would  Control  Another 


Reports  that  a  cannibal  mosquito  has 
been  discovered  in  France  feeding  on 
other  mosquitoes  have  enocuraged  some 
people  in  the  United  States  to  hope  that 
the  "  beneficial "  species  might  be  im- 
ported to  control  the  troublesome  pests 
here.  Such  hopes  for  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  mosquito  problem  are  apparently 
without  scientific  foundation. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Bishopp,  entomologist,  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  investigations  of  insects  that 
affect  man  and  animals,  is  quite  certain 
that  such  importation  of  mosquitoes 
would  not  only  have  no  value  but  that 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  In 
any  event,  he  says,  such  a  move  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  first  establish- 
ing beyond  doubt  the  facts  about  their 
cannibalistic  characteristics,  and  so  far 
these  facts  have  not  been  established. 

The  cannibal-mosquito  idea  apparently 
resulted  from  reports  made  by  a  Doctor 
LeGendre,  of  the  French  colonial  army 
service.  While  in  Africa  he  made  some 
observations,  more  or  less  incidental, 
leading  him  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  one  species  of  mosquito  interferes  with 
the  activities  of  another.  Later,  accord- 
ing, to  published  reports,  he  found  a 
species  in  one  district  in  France  which 
apparently  fed  only  on  animals,  while  in 
another  district  there  occurred  a  form  of 


the  same  species  which  was  a  severe  pest 
of  man.  He  transferred  the  animal- 
biting  mosquitoes  to  the  other  district, 
and  several  years  later  concluded  that 
they  had  in  some  manner  reduced  the 
troublesomeness  of  the  human-loving  spe- 
cies, although  he  made  no  positive  state- 
ment that  one  form  devoured  the  other. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  it 
can  not  be  said  that  any  species  of  mos- 
quito effectually  controls  another  species, 
and  so  far  as  known  these  insects  have 
no  cannibalistic  tendencies  in  the  adult 
stage,  nor  have  they  developed  a  taste 
for  any  specific  host,  says  Doctor  Bish- 
opp. Some  insects  require  a  specific  host 
to  survive  and  multiply  successfully,  but 
in  general  the  mosquito  will  attack  the 
most  available  animal,  whether  it  is  a 
man  or  a  horse,  he  says. 

Until  better  methods  of  control  are  dis- 
covered the  suffering  public  must  rely  on 
such  known  measures  as  abolishing  mos- 
quito-breeding places,  screening  rain- 
water barrels,  tanks,  and  cisterns,  treat- 
ing pools  and  ponds  with  low-grade 
kerosene  oil  to  destroy  the  "  wigglers  "  or 
larvae,  or  dusting  such  places  with  Paris 
green  to  destroy  the  surface-feeding  larva 
of  the  malaria  mosquitoes,  and  intro- 
ducing fish  into  fountains  and  artificial 
pools  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  treat  in 
other  ways,  says  Doctor  Bishopp. 


forward,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  county 
workers  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  application 
of  improved  methods  developed  in  recent 
years ;  to  give  special  attention  to  a  wider 
application  of  the  plan  of  one-variety  com- 
munity cotton  production ;  to  study  methods 
for  the  developing  and  maintaining  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  pure  seed  of  superior  va- 
rieties to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  production. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  education  and 
experience  and  on  a  thesis  or  publication  to 
he  filed  with  the  application. 

ECONOMIST  (TAXATION);  ASSOCIATE  ECONOMIST 
(TAXATION). — Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  October  10.  The  exami- 
nations are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Forest 
Service  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  for  economist 
(taxation)  is  between  $3,800  and  $4,400  a 
year,  and  for  associate  economist  (taxation) 
between  $3,200  and  $3,700  a  year.  The  duties 
are  in  connection  with  investigations  in  the 
taxation  of  forests  as  related  to  other  forms 
of  taxation,  and  other  phases  of  forest  eco- 
nomics, involving  the  application  of  statistical 
methods  to  large  masses  of  data  and  extended 
bibliographical  work.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  education  and  experience  and  on  a 
thesis  or  publications  filed  with  the  applica- 
tion. 

ASSOCIATE  COTTON  TECHNOLOGIST;  ASSISTANT 
COTTON  TECHNOLOGIST. — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  October  10. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  dutv  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The"  en- 
trance salary  for  associate  cotton  technologist 
is  between  $3,200  and  $3,700  a  year  and  for 
assistant  cotton  technologist  between  $2,600 
and  $3,100  a  year.  The  duties  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planning  and  conducting  of  re- 
search studies  and  investigations  in  the  scien- 
tific measurement  of  cotton  fiber  qualities  as 
related  to  spinning  utility  and  standardiza- 
tion ;  the  compilation  and  analysis  of  data 
collected  ;  and  the  preparation  for  use  and 
publication  of  the  material  resulting  there- 
from. Competitors  will  be  rated  on  education 
and  experience  and  on  a  publication,  thesis, 
or  discussion. 


COLD-STORAGE  WAREHOUSE  ASSISTANT.— Receipt 
of  applications  will  close  September  21. 
The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will 
be  stated  on  their  admission  cards  and  will 
be  about  15  days  after  the  close  of  receipt 
of  applications.  A  vacancy  in  this  position 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies, 
for  duty  at  Center  Market,  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  a  salary  of  $4.50  per  diem  when  actually 
employed,  and  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  of  pay  will  be  filled 
from  this  examination,  unless  it  is  found  in 
the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy 
by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion.  For 
the  Center  Market  position,  men  are  desired. 
The  duties  are  to  assist  in  receiving,  checking, 
inspecting,  storing,  handling,  and  delivery  of 
perishable  food  commodities  at  a  cold-storage 
warehouse ;  the  application  of  cold-storage 
rates  to  the  different  commodities  accepted  for 
storage ;  the  issuance  of  negotiable  receipts 
and  other  necessary  documents ;  the  regulation 
of  temperatures  in  the  various  rooms ;  and  rou- 
tine supervisory   work. 

UNITED  STATES  GAME  PROTECTOR.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  October  9.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
The  entrance  salary  is  between  $2,300  and 
$2,800  a  year.  The  duties  consist  of  actual 
field  work  in  assisting  in  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  violations  of  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  act  and  investigating  alleged  il- 
legal shipments  of  game.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  experience,  and  on  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Exam- 
iners at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  amy 
city. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


WHY       GROW       TIMBER?       (Miscellaneous       Pablication 
26-M.)     By    W.    N.    Sparhawk,    forest    econ- 
omist,   branch    of   research,    Forest    Service. 
P.   14,  figs.   4.     June   1928. 
Presents    in    attractive,    popular    form    im- 
portant facts  regarding  our  wood  supply  and 
the  necessity  with   which  we  are   already   be- 
ginning to  be  faced  of  growing  more  wood  or 
using  less.     "  Why  Grow  Timber?  "  is  designed 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  urgent  need  to 
put  to  use  the  80,000.000  acres  of  forest  land 
now  idle  and  to  grow  larger  crops  of  timber 
on  land  now  only  partially  productive.      "  We 
must  grow  timber  because  nature  unaided  will 
not  grow  it  for  us  in  sufficient  quantities,"  is 
the  summarized  response  to  the  title  query. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA. 
By  M.  W.  Beck,  in  charge,  and  J.  Ambrose 
Elwell,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  J.  S.  Hall  and  G.  B.  Bodman. 
University    of    Minnesota    Agricultural    Ex- 


periment   Station.     P.    775-798,    figs.,    map. 
(From  F.  O.   Soils,   1923.) 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MOAPA  VALLEY  AREA,  NE- 
VADA.  By  F.  O.  Youngs,  in  charge,  and 
E.  J.  Carpenter.  P.  749-774,  figs.  pis.  map. 
(From  F.   O.   Soils,   1923.) 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  E  (Uioniics  111.  May 
1928.     P.  24.     August  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


PRINCIPAL   LIBRARY   ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Bensusan,    S.    L.      Latter-day    rural    England, 

1927.     London.  Benn.  1928. 
Delos,     Albert.     Coup-d'oeil     sur     l'agriculture 

belgo-lusembourgeoise.     Cortenberg,   Stevens, 

1922. 
Empire      cotton      growing      corporation       (Gt. 

Brit.).     Report  on  cotton  breeding  and  seed 

suppiv  in   Nigeria,   bv   F.    L.    Engledow   and 

C.  N.   French.      London.   Billing,   1928. 
Peake.    H.    J.    E.      The   origins   of  agriculture. 

London,  Benn,  1928. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Bradley,  O.  C.     Topographical  anatomy  of  the 

dog.      Ed.  2.     Edinburgh,   Oliver   and   Boyd, 

1927. 
Muratori,  Mario.     Le  vicende  e  1'avvenire  della 

razza    grigia    in    aleune    provincie    venete. 

Venezia,   Ferari,    1926. 


Stone,    A.   A. 
Wiley,  1928 


FAEM    MACHINERY 

Farm    machinery.      New   York, 


HORTICULTURE 


Child,  W.  B.  Vegetables  for  the  million  and 
how  to  grow  them.  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Gosling  &   Mallinson    [1928?] 

Ochse,  J.  J.  Algemeene  vruchtenteelt.  Wel- 
tevreden,  1924.  (Kantoor  voor  de  volkslec- 
tuur.  [Practische  werken  van  de 
volkslectuur]   Serie  no.   650) 

Ochse,  J.  J.  Ananas,  hare  cultuur  en  toepas- 
singen.  Weltevreden,  1924.  (Kantoor  voor 
de  volkslectuur.  [Practische  werken  van 
de  volkslectuur]   Serie  no.  638) 

Ochse,  J.  J.  Djeroekteelt.  Weltervreden,  1922. 
(Commissie  voor  de  volkslectuur.  [Prac- 
tische werken  van  de  volkslectuur]  no.  565) 

Ochse,  J.  J.  Korte  handling  voor  de  mang- 
gateelt  in  Nederlandsch-Indie.  Weltevreden, 
1921.  (Commissie  voor  de  volkslectuur. 
[Practische  werken  van  de  volkslectuur] 
no.  503) 

Ochse,  J.  J.  Tropische  groenten.  Welte- 
vreden, 1925.  [(Kantoor  voor  de  volkslec- 
tuur. Practische  werken  van  de  volkslec- 
tuur]     Serie  no.  686) 

FORESTRY 

Gt.  Brit.  Forestry  commission.  Report  on 
census  of  woodlands  and  census  of  produc- 
tion of  home-grown  timber.  1924.  London, 
1928. 

ROADS 

Milan.  Mostra  internazionale  della  strada. 
1926.  Monografia  descrittiva  a  cura  del 
Comitato  ordinatore  della  mostra.  Milano, 
Bestetti  &  Tumminelli  [1928?] 

ELECTRICITY,   PHYSICS 

Joffe,    A.    F.      The   physics   of   crystals.      New 

York,  McGraw-Hill.  1928. 
Matthews,    R.    B.      Electro-farming.      London, 

Benn,  1928. 

CHEMISTBY 

Clark,  W.  M.  The  determination  of  hydrogen 
ions.  Ed.  3.  Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wil- 
kins,   1928. 


Gruber.    Joseph.      Contribution    a    l'etude    des 

lipoides.     Paris,  Vigne,  1927. 
Lawrie,  J.  W.     Glycerol  and  the  glycols.     New 

York,    Chemical    catalog,    1928.       (American 

chemical    society.      Monoerraoh    series.      No. 

44.) 
Travis,     P.     M.       Meehanochemistry    and    the 

colloid   mill.      New   York,   Chemical   catalog, 

1928. 

COOKERY 

Dull.  H.  S.,  Mrs,  S.  R.  Dull.  Southern  cook- 
ing.    Atlanta.   Ruralist,   1928. 

Economy  aluminum  company.  Economy  cook 
book.'    Chicago,    1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Baldensoerger,  P.  J.  Les  maladies  des  abeilles. 
Sablar-Dax,    Dumolia.    1928. 

Forel,  A.  H.  The  social  world  of  the  arts 
compared  with  that  of  man.  London,  Put- 
nam. 1928. 

MacGregor,  M.  E.  Mosquito  surveys.  Lon- 
don, Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox,   1927. 


MEDICINE 

Calmette,    Albert,    Boquet,    A.,    and   Negre,    L. 

L'infection  bacillaire  et  la  tuberculose   chez 

1'homme  et  chez  les  aniruaux.     Ed.  3.     Paris, 

Masson,  1928. 
Ruge,     Reinhold.       Krankheiten     und    hygiene 

der     warmen     lander.        Ed.     2.        Leipzig, 

Thieme,  1925. 

BOTANY 

Coventry,    B.    O.      Wild    flowers    of    Kashmir 

(series     1)       London,     Raithby,     Lawrence, 

1923. 
Guilliermond,    Alexandre.      Clef    dichotomique 

pour   la    determination    des   levures.      Paris, 

Le  frangois,  1928. 

ECONOMICS,     STATISTICS 

Boissonnade.  Prosper.  Life  and  work  in 
medieval  Europe.  New  York,  Knopf,  1927. 
(The  history  of  civilization.) 

Delos,  Albert.  Quelques  aspects  de  la  poli- 
tique agraire  europeenne.      [n.  p.,  1927?] 

National  industrial  conference  board.  The 
cost  of  living  in  twelve  industrial  cities. 
New  York,   1928. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  The 
economic  status  of  the  wage  earner  in  New 
York  and  other  States.     New  York,  1928. 

Kemeny,  Geor?.  Die  volkswirtschaft  Ungarns 
im  jahre   1927.      Wien,   1928. 

Lubin.  David.  Protection  for  agricultural 
staples  by  an  export  bounty.  Sacramento, 
1896. 

Massachusetts.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Divi- 
sion of  markets.  Boston  consuming  more 
asparagus,  increases  in  acreages  and  re- 
ceipts on  Boston  market  and  factors  which 
influence  price.     Boston,  1928. 

South  and  East  Africa  cotton  yearbook.  1926. 
Johannesburg.    1927. 

Willington.  D.  E.  Economic  geography  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Empire. 
St.  Albans,  Donnington   [1927?]. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Briton,  H.  P.  Family  and  child  welfare 
studies  in  Pennsylvania.  1921-1926.  Phila- 
delphia, Committee  on  philanthropic  labor, 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  of  Friends. 
1927. 


PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Material      handling      illustrated.      bi-monthly. 

v.    1,    no.     1-     Feb.-Mar.     1928-     Chicago, 

111. 
Superphosphate,      monthly,     v.  1,  no.  6-     June 

1928—     London,  England. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the.  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in 
the  State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
entries  below.) 

The  movement  of  Iowa's  commercial  corn  and 
oats.  R.  C.  Bentley.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  252, 
p.  331-383,  36  figs.     July,  1928.)      Ames. 

Soybean  inoculation  studies.  L.  W.  Erdman 
and  F.  S.  Wilkins.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
114,  56  p.     June,  1928.)     Ames. 

Soggy  breakdown  of  apples  and  its  control  by 
storage  temperature.  H.  H.  Plagge  and 
T.  J.  Maney.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  115,  p. 
57-118.  22  figs.     June,  1928.)      Ames. 

Apple  breeding  :  A  study  of  Jonathan  crosses. 
H.  L.  Lantz.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  116, 
p.  121-160,  13  figs.     June,  1928.)      Ames. 

Michigan  raspberry  diseases.  C.  W.  Bennett. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  178,  52  p.,  34  figs. 
June,  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  11,  No.  1,  42  p.,  11  figs. 
Aug.,  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

Cotton  diseases  in  Mississippi  and  their  con- 
trol. D.  C.  Neal.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui. 
248,  30  p.,  16  figs.  Feb.,  1928.)  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Cotton  experiments,  1927,  south  Mississippi 
experiment  station.  E.  B.  Ferris.  (Missis- 
sippi Sta.  Bui.  251,  14  p.,  2  figs.  Dec, 
1927.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Report  Raymond  branch  exneriment  station, 
1927.  H.  F.  Wallace.  (Mississippi  Sta. 
Bui.  252,   23   p.     Dec.,    1927.)      Raymond. 

Report  of  Holly  Springs  branch  experiment 
station,  1927.  C.  T.  Ames  and  O.  B.  Casa- 
nova. (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  253,  31  p., 
5  figs.  Dec.,  1927.)  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska  [1927]. 
W.  W.  Burr  et  al.     43  p.     Lincoln. 

Special  interest  groups  in  rural  society.  J.  H. 
Kolb  and  A.  F.  Wiledon.  (Wisconsin  Sta. 
Res.  Bui.  84,  110  p.,  30  figs.  Dec.,  1927.) 
Madison. 


The  library  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  of 
about  46,700  books,  is  believed  by  the 
bureau  to  be  the  largest  collection  of 
meteorological  and  climatological  litera- 
ture in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this 
large  library  in  Washington  the  bureau 
also  maintains  small  libraries  at  more 
than  200  of  its  stations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  these  libraries  having  an 
aggregate  of  between  12,000  and  13,000 
volumes. 


Commercial  fixation  of  nitrogen  for 
use  in  fertilizer  amounts  to  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  used  by  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Electric  discharges  in 
the  atmosphere  may  account  for  about 
5  per  cent  and  bacteria  are  responsible 
for  the  fixation  of  the  remainder. 


As  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  man- 
ganese deficiency  is  often  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  tomato  growing  in  Florida, 
many  growers  are  now  using  fertilizers 
containing  this  element,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 
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Articles     and     Written     Addresses 
Department  People  in  Outside 
Publications 


Sherman  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Consolidation  in  the  cotton  ginning  business. 
American  Bankers  Association  Journal,  Aug. 
1928,  p.  125. 
Allen,  T.  W.,  and  Anderson,  A.  P.  (Bureau  of 
Public  Roads).  Making  dump  truck  opera- 
tion more  profitable  in  highway  grading. 
Part  2.  Power  Wagon,  vol.  41,  no.  283,  pp. 
46-50.  July  1928. 
Carmick,  L.  G.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads).  De- 
terminations of  proportions  of  constituents 
in  concrete.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  68,  no. 
7,  pp.  339-340.  July  1928. 
Frickstad.  W.  N.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads). 
Recent  progress  in  road  oiling.  American 
County,  vol.  10,  no.  5,  pp.  8-11.  '  July  1928. 
James,  E.  W.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads).  De- 
sirable and  reasonable  traffic  regulations  for 
general  use.  Municipal  News  and  Water 
Works,  vol.  75,  no.  1,  pp.  48-50,  July  1928. 
Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  68,  no.  7,  pp.  375- 
377.     July  1928. 

Terzaghi,  Charles,  and  Krynine,  D.  P.  (Bureau 
of  Public  Roads).  Foundations  and  drain- 
age of  highways.  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  54,  no. 
6,  pp.  1909-1912.     August  1928. 

Terzaghi,  Charles;  Stevens,  J.  C.  ;  and  Hanna, 
F.  W.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads).  Upward 
pressures  under  dams:  experiments  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  vol.  54,  no.  6,  pp.  1953-1959. 
August   1928. 

Terzaghi,  Charles,  and  others  (Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads).  Hydrostatie  uplift  in  pervious 
soil.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  54,  no.  6,  pp.  1971- 
1995.      August  1928. 

Tribou,  R.  E.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads).  How 
Massachusetts  is  improving  her  roadsides. 
Badger  Highways,  vol.  4,  no.  7,  pp.  1-12. 
July  1928. 

Woolf,  D.  O.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads).  Mor- 
tar beam  tests.  Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  68, 
no.  7,  pp.  378-379.      July  1928. 

Cary,  C.  A.  (Dairy  Industry).  A  colorimetric 
method  for  the  determination  of  free 
tryptophane  in  blood.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  v. 
78,  no.  2,  pp.  377-398.     July  1928. 

Cary,  C.  A.,  and  Meigs,  E.  B.  (Dairy  Indus- 
try). The  free  tryptophane  in  cow  blood 
and  its  utilization  in  milk  secretion.  Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  v.  78,  no.  2,  pp.  399-407. 

Sanders,  G.  P.  (Dairy  Industry).  A  compari- 
son of  the  volatile-solvent  method  with  the 
vacuum-oven  method  for  determining  mois- 
ture content  of  cheese.  Jour.  Dairv  Science, 
v.  11,  no.  4,  pp.  325-330.     July  1928. 

Doucette,  C.  F.  (Entomology).  The  narcissus 
bulb  fly,  the  pest  that  caused  a  quarantine. 
Nature  Magazine,  vol.  12,  no.  2,  pp.  117-118, 
illus.     August  1928. 

Fox,  Henry  (Entomology).  A  revised  an- 
notated list  of  the  Dermaptera  and  Orthop- 
tera  of  New  Jersey.  Trenton,  N.  J.  1928. 
58  p.  23cm.  (New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Agr. 
Circular  no.   138.) 

Sim,  R.  J.  (Entomology).  Phyllophaga  (Scar- 
abaeidae)  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  1928.  60  p.  (including  12 
plates).  23cm.  (New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Agr. 
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[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  ENGINEER 

The  official  in  charge  of  the  local  office 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  engineering  company  which  re- 
cently built  a  large  steel  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  at  that  place. 

"  Now  that  we  have  completed  the  erection 
of  the  new  steel  arch-span  bridge  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to 
Matamoros,  Tamps.,  Mexico,  we  would  feel 
remiss  if  we  failed  to  express  our  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  of  material  assistance 
to  us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

"  We  invariably  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  weather  bureau  when  undertaking  a  con- 
struction job,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy  we  asked  the  local 
weather  bureau  office  to  furnish  us  with  daily 
bulletins  covering  reports  on  the  weather  and, 
particularly,  the  x'iver  stages  at  this  point. 

"  These  reports  were  sent  us  regularly  each 
day,  and  were  invaluable  to  us.  During  the 
spring  flood  here  in  May  the  work  of  erect- 
ing the  main  steel  span  was  at  a  very  dan- 
gerous stage,  due  to  heavy  drift  in  the  river 
lodging  against  the  false-work  piling  which 
supported  the  span  under  construction.  At 
the  most  critical  period  of  this  flood  your 
official  kindly  supplemented  his  usual  daily 
reports  with  telegraphic  reports  from  points 
up  river  as  to  flood  conditions.  This  service 
helped  very  materially  in  enabling  us  to  get 
our  work  in  safe  condition  to  withstand  the 
floods  that  did  materialize.  A  blunder  at  this 
critical  time  might  easily  have  caused  the 
false  work  to  fail  and  precipitate  the  entire 
bridge  into  the  river.  Had  this  occurred, 
the  river  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
forced  out  of  its  course,  causing  untold  havoc 
and  terrific  financial  losses.  That  this  did 
not  occur  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  weather 
reports. 

"  Hence  this  wholly  voluntary  expression  of 
our  thanks  to  the  department  for  maintain- 
ing this  valuable  service  to  the  public  and 
to  parties  vitally  interested  in  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather.  It  must  be  generally  true 
that  construction  companies  throughout  the 
country  benefit  immeasurably  through  ad- 
vance notice  of  storm  and  flood  conditions." 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Texas. — Harvey  Thompson,  county  agent  in 
Nolan  County,  has  been  transferred  to  Donley 
County.  Sam  W.  Martin  has  resigned  as 
county  agent  in  Hardeman  County  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. W.  S.  Tyler  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Rains  County  to  succeed  F.  D. 
Chastain,  resigned.  Sterling  C.  Evans,  State 
boys'  club  agent,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
position  of  agent  for  district  2  to  succeed 
John  T.  Egan,  who  resigned  to  accept  ap- 
pointment in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  cotton  research  work.  Opal 
Wood,  resigned  as  home  demonstration  agent 
of  Hale  County,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Kelley,  formerly  agent  for  Baylor  County. 
Jennie  Osborne,  a  teacher,  has  succeeded 
Daisy  Gordon,  resigned,  as  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Dickens  County.  Eula  Key, 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Donley  County, 
has  resigned.  Marie  E-  Neff.  a  teacher,  has 
been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Nolan   County. 

Vermont. — Marion  Matilda  Stone  has  been 
appointed  county  club  agent  in  Caledonia 
County.  Lillian  V.  Anderson  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Lamoille 
County ;  Valarie  LaMountain,  in  Rutland 
County ;  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  Brooks,  for- 
merly State  home  demonstration  leader,  has 
been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
at  large. 

Washington. — Eugene  Harms,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  College,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Douglas  County  to  succeed  F.  H. 
Zentner,  resigned  to  enter  business.  O.  J. 
Hill,  assistant  county  agent  in  dairying  in 
Thurston  County,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
fellowship  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Rodney  Welsh,  a  grad- 
uate of  Washington  State  College.  La  Verne 
Freimann,  experienced  poultry  man,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  county  agent  in  poultry 
in   Whatcom   County. 

Wisconsin. — F.  C.  Claflin,  a  Smith-Hughes 
teacher  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Polk  County,  to 
take  the  place  of  H.  R.  Richardson,  who  re- 
signed to  engage   in   commercial  work. 

Wyoming. — Burton  Marston,  county  agent 
in  Johnson  County,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  William  P.  Mortensen  as  State  club 
agent,  and  D.  A.  Jay,  formerly  a  livestock 
specialist  of  the  Colorado  extension  service, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Johnson  County 
position.  R.  B.  Nordyke  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  position  of  assistant  county 
agent  in  Park  County  to  that  of  county  agent 
in  Sweetwater  County,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Anton  Fellhauer,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  university.  Lois  Husebo,  who  has  had 
experience  in  home  demonstration  agent  work 
in  South  Dakota,  has  been  appointed  agent 
in  Big  Horn  County. 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

J.  W.  Tapp,  senior  economist,  division  of 
farm  management  and  costs,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  become  effective  about  Septem- 
ber 15.  He  is  resigning  to  join  the  research 
staff  of  the  National  Investors  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  He  entered  the  bureau  in 
1920,  his  first  service  being  in  the  division 
of  land  economics  of  the  then  Office  of  Farm 
Management  and  Farm  Economics.  Later  he 
went  to  the  division  of  farm  management, 
and  from  August,  1924,  to  July,  1926,  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  England  re- 
search council  on  marketing  and  food  supply. 
He  has  worked  on  various  important  assign- 
ments in  the  bureau.  Recently  he  returned 
from  a  field  trip  in  the  course  of  which  he 
inaugurated  extension  work  of  an  economic 
nature. 


More  predatory  animals  were  taken 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  by  sal- 
aried hunters  in  Washington  State  than 
in  any  previous  year,  according  to  Dr. 
G.  It.  Bach,  leader  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey's predatory-animal  control  work  in 
the  Washington  district.  His  hunters  ac- 
counted for  3  cougars,  31  stock-killing 
bears,  179  bobcats,  and  3,406  coyotes,  by 
sending  in  either  the  skins  or  the  scalps 
of  all  animals  for  which  they  received 
credit. 
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Nearly  Eleven  Million  Cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested  Last  Year 


Progress  in  eradication  of  bovine  tu- 
berculosis is  reflected  in  figures  reporting 
tbe  results  of  the  work  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30  and  the  status  ex- 
isting at  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
July  1,  announced  by  Dr.  John  R.  Moh- 
ler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

Doctor  Mohler  says  that  in  the  year 
ended  June  30  the  tuberculin  test  was 
administered  to  10.826.280  cattle,  or  more 
than  a  million  in  excess  of  the  largest 
previous  record.  In  October,  1927.  and 
in  March,  May,  and  June,  1928,  the  co- 
operating State  and  Federal  forces  tested 
more  than  1.000.000  cattle  in  each  month. 

On  July  1.  1928.  herds  numbering  169.- 
356  and  consisting  of  2.265.93S  cattle 
were  fully  accredited  as  tuberculosis  free, 
having  passed  two  or  more  tests.  This  is. 
an  increase  of  38,380  accredited  herds  in 
one  year. 

In  addition,  15,968.714  cattle  in  1.961,- 
113  herds  have  passed  one  successful 
test,  and  many  of  these  are  in  modified 
accredited  areas.  On  July  1  there  were 
2,290.752  herds,  aggregating  21,418.977 
cattle,  under  State  and  Federal  supervi- 
sion for  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  or 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
cattle  in  the  country.  More  than  3.000.- 
000  cattle-  are  on  the  waiting  list  for 
testing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing is  now  being  done  under  the  group  or 
area  plan.  Modified  accredited  areas,  in 
which  all  cattle  have  been  tested,  reac- 
tors removed,  and  infection  reduced  to 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
included  527  counties,  parts  of  two  coun- 
ties, and  21  townships.  In  153  other 
counties  all  cattle  have  been  tested  once 
and  reactors  removed,  but  the  infection 
has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  required 
minimum.  Area  work  is  under  way  in 
more  than  400  additional  counties.  So, 
progress  has  been  made  in  1,119  counties, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  all  counties  in 
the  United  States. 


LOSSES  FROM  ABORTION 

DOUBLE  IN  10  YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

recognized,  one  affecting  hogs  and  one 
cows,  and  the  strains  of  bovine  bacilli 
differ  widely  in  virulence. 

The  principal  channel  of  infection  is 
the  digestive  tract.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  early  belief  which  incriminated  the 
genital  tract  as  the  principal  portal  of 
infection.  Infection  is  spread  by  the 
aborting  cow  through  the  products  of 
abortion  and  the  discharges  which  fol- 
low in  enormous  amounts.  Cases  of  ap- 
parently normal  birth  accompanied  by 
infection  in  the  placenta  and  discharges 
are  grave  dangers  because  they  are  un- 
suspected. Discovery  of  these  facts  and 
the  fact  of  the  bacillus  maintaining  it- 
self in  the  udder  for  long  periods  have 
thrown  light  on  the  problem  and  point 
the  way  to  better  control  methods. 

A  long  step  toward  control  is  found  in 
the  two  blood  tests,  complement  fixation 
and  agglutination,  which  may  be  admin- 
istered   by    veterinarians    to    detect    in- 


fected animals  and  separate  them  from 
healthy  ones.  Studies  of  infected  herds 
have  indicated  methods  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  natural  immunity  and  of  increas- 
ing resistance  by  artificial  means,  and 
this  work  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
expectation  of  developing  new  facts  and 
better  methods  of  increasing  immun- 
ity. 

After  a  herd  has  been  tested  the  owner 
may  be  able  to  remove  infected  animals 
likely  to  prove  dangerous.  At  least  he 
should  be  able  to  plan  intelligently  for 
handling  the  problem.  A  unit  of  effort 
expended  to  destroy  infection  before  it 
reaches  susceptible  animals  is  worth, 
says  Doctor  Mohler,  many  units  used  to 
combat  it  after  it  has  done  so.  Many 
cattle  owners,  perhaps  most,  can  not 
practice  isolation  or  elimination  of  in- 
fected animals  from  their  herds,  but  there 
are  few  who  can  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  infection  that  may  reach  susceptible 
animals.  By  careful  and  intelligent  ef- 
fort it  is  possible  to  reduce  greatly  the 
chances  of  infection  and  to  eliminate 
gradually  the  disease  itself.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  indiscriminate 
movement  and  mingling  of  healthy  and 
affected  animals  fosters  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  and  that  by  no  means  do  all 
infected  animals  abort. 

The  abortion  bacillus  sometimes  causes 
illness  of  human  beings  with  a  disease 
generally  resembling  undulant  or  Malta 
fever,  and  this  may  account  for  many  ill- 
nesses not  explained  in  the  past,  but 
people  should  not  become  panicky  over 
this  fact.  Fortunately,  Pasteurization 
kills  the  bacillus.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  a  person  to  reduce  milk  con- 
sumption to  a  degree  where  the  loss  of 
the  milk  food  would  do  more  damage 
than  the  bacillus.  In  the  cities  Pasteuri- 
zation will  make  milk  safe,  and  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  small  city  where  the  milk 
comes  from  one  or  a  few  cows  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  test  the  cows  for  the 
disease  and  use  miik  only  from  healthy 
animals.  It  is  not  wise  to  drink  raw 
milk  from  cows  that  are  positive  to  the 
blood  test. 

Doctor  Mohler  reminds  stock  growers 
and  dairymen  that  the  baciUus  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  abortion.  There  are  other 
infective  organisms,  and  the  disease  has 
also  been  traced  to  feeds  that  do  not 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  certain 
vitamins  or  minerals. 

The  heavy  losses  from  abortion  are 
adequate  reason  for  a  vigorous  program 
of  study  and  control.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  8125.000  for  the  work  on 
abortion  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  30. 
1930.  It  hopes  to  carry  on  extensive  field 
trials  for  the  control  of  the  disease  on 
the  basis  of  information  now  in  hand,  and 
an  additional  program  of  investigational 
work  to  discover  more  facts. 


Some  of  the  cost  of  operation  against 
predatory  animals  is  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  cooperating 
agencies  through  sales  of  pelts  from 
animals  trapped  or  poisoned.  A  large 
fur  sale  was  conducted  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  the  New 
Mexico  district.  A  total  of  $6,256.5S, 
equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  all  operating 
costs  for  the  district,  was  realized.  High 
prices  were  paid. 


More  Farmers  Than  Ever  Before 

Participating  in  Cooperatives 

A  larger  number  of  farmers  than  ever 
before  are  participating  in  cooperative 
marketing  and  purchasing,  according  to  a 
survey  made  recently  by  the  department. 
Some  of  the  farmers  are  participating  as 
members  of  particular  associations,  some 
as  shareholders,  some  because  of  being 
under  contract  to  market  cooperatively, 
and  some  as  shippers,  consignors,  or  pa- 
trons, using  the  facilities  furnished  by 
cooperative  enterprises. 

Including  duplications  because  of  farm- 
ers belonging  to  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
associations,  the  estimated  membership  is 
3.000  000.  divided  among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  commodity  groups  as  follows : 
Grain  marketing  associations,  900.000 
participants ;  associations  marketing 
dairy  products.  600.000 :  associations  mar- 
keting livestock,  450,000 ;  associations 
marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  215.000 ; 
cotton  marketing  associations,  140.000. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership  is  in  the  12  North  Central 
States,  compared  with  53  per  cent  in 
1925  and  55  per  cent  in  1915.  Less  than 
12  per  cent  of  the  membership  is  now  in 
the  Southern  States,  compared  with  30 
per  cent  in  1925  and  16  per  cent  in  1915. 
The  Pacific  Coast  S.ates  are  of  about  the 
same  relative  importance,  in  regard  to 
membership,  as  in  1925. 


FARM  PURCHASING  INDEX 

NEAR  1920  HIGH  POINT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

very  encouraging  in  the  wheat  sections 
in  the  last  month,  the  dee-line  in  prices 
having  affected  the  incomes  of  thou- 
sands of  growers.  Considerable  winter 
wheat  went  to  the  elevators  last  month 
at  prices  of  from  75  to  85  cents  a  bushel 
to  the  growers. 

Wheat  land  is  being  fitted  now  for  the 
next  crop  and  sowing  is  under  way  in 
Kansas.  Complaints  of  dry  soil  are 
quite  general.  Keports  from  about  20.000 
farmers,  made  as  of  August  1.  indicate 
intentions  to  decrease  acreage  of  wheat 
this  fall  about  2  per  cent  below  that 
sown  last  fall.  Experience  indicates  that 
the  acreage  actually  sown  is  usually 
about  6  per  cent  less  than  is  intended 
on  August  1.  The  chief  reductions  in- 
tended this  fall  are  in  the  Com  Belt, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Montana  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  indicate  intentions  to 
increase  wheat  acreage. 

The  declining  market  for  wheat  has 
been  shared  also  by  corn  and  potatoes. 
In  the  case  of  corn,  the  lower  price  to 
the  grower  of  cash  corn  is  offset  in  part 
by  the  gain  to  the  livestock  feeder.  Po- 
tatoes, however,  are  sold  directly  out  of 
the  agricultural  community  and  a  r.riee 
of  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel  represents 
serious  hardship  to  some  of  the  large 
potato-growing  sections. 

The  bureau's  general  index  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products,  in  terms 
of  thinsrs  that  farmers  buy,  is  placed  at 
93  for  July,  the  five  pre-war  years  being 
considered  as  100.  This  is  close  to  the 
highest  point  reached  since  1920.  The 
bureau's  index  numbers  are  based  on 
retail  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities  used  in   living   and  production. 
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FLEMING  NOW  HEAD  OF 

EDITORS'  ASSOCIATION 


Resolutions    Adopted    at    Baton    Rouge 

Meeting  Ask  Radio  Commission 

for  Better  Waves 

Twenty-one  States  and  the  department 
were  represented  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  Coilege  Editors  held  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  August  29  to  September  1, 
inclusive.  Altogether  30  editors  regis- 
tered during  the  meeting,  several  colleges 
sending  more  than  one  representative. 
Ohio  won  sweepstakes  in  the  exhibits 
competition. 

Discussions  centered  about  the  neces- 
sity for  inducing  extension  executives 
and  agents  to  recognize  the  reporting  of 
extension  activities  to  the  press  as  a 
definite  and  important  part  of  their 
work ;  on  ways  of  training  extension 
workers  to  cooperate  with  their  local 
newspapers;  on  the  most  desirable  form 
in  which  the  printed  annual  report  of 
the  State  extension  service  might  be  is- 
sued ;  and  on  the  organization  of  ade- 
quate photographic  services  in  each 
State. 

Reuben  Brigham,  in  charge  of  visual 
instruction  and  editorial  work,  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  discussed 
new  developments  in  visual  aids  for  ex- 
tension work.  He  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  organizing  the  use  of  visual  aids 
on  a  systematic  and  state-wide  basis,  the 
organization  by  the  extension  editor  of 
a  program  for  obtaining  good  photo- 
graphs of  extension  results,  activities 
and  subject  matter,  and  for  the  coop- 
eration of  specialists  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs to  completely  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous projects  being  conducted  so  that 
there  would  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
photographs  for  news  material,  publica- 
tions, and  lantern-slide  services  dealing 
with  these  projects. 

The  association  elected  J.  R.  Fleming, 
assistant  extension  editor,  Ohio  extension 
service,  Columbus,  Ohio,  president  for 
the  ensuing  year;  B.  B.  Mackay,  exten- 
sion editor,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  vice  president;  S.  W. 
Hooper,  assistant  extension  editor,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  secretary-treasurer;  and  C.  J.  Mc- 
intosh, agricultural  press  editor,  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College.  Corvallis, 
Oreg.,  and  W.  C.  Schnopp,  agricultural 
editor,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  association  recom- 
mended to  its  executive  committee  that 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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DEPARTMENT  ESTABLISHES  NEW  BEE- 
CULTURE  LABORATORY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

A  new  bee-culture  field  station,  known 
as  the  Southern  States  Bee  Culture  Field 
Laboratory,  has  been  established  by  the 
department  at  Baton  Rouge.  La.  Special 
funds  for  this  purpose  were  appropriated 
by  the  last  Congress.  The  Louisiana 
State  University  is  providing  laboratory 
facilities,  heat,  light,  and  janitor  services, 
and  is  also  assisting  financially  in  the 
procurement  of  scientific  apparatus.  W. 
J.  Nolan,  of  the  department's  bee  culture 
laboratory,  Somerset,  Md.,  has  been  in 
Baton  Rouge  since  early  in  July  making 
necessary  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  experimental  work.  Dr.  W.  W.  Whit- 
comb,  jr.,  recently  appointed  a  member  of 
the  department's  bee-culture  staff,  is  also 
at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  will  be  sta- 
tioned permanently.  Plans  for  the  fu- 
ture work  of  the  laboratory  are  now  be- 
ing made,  and  one  of  the  first  matters  to 
be  considered  is  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing United  States  standards  for  pack- 
age bees  and  queens.  Scientific  breeding 
probably  will  constitute  one  of  the  major 
problems  to  be  taken  up  by  the  lab- 
oratory. Studies  pertaining  to  honey 
production  in  the  Southern  States  will 
likewise  be  given  careful  attention. 


OFFICES  REGROUPED 

IN  PLANT  INDUSTRY 


Candidates  for  New  Position  of  Principal 

Horticulturist  to  Be  Examined 

By  Special  Board 

With  the  approval  of  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  has  recently  established  the  po- 
sition of  principal  horticulturist  in  charge 
of  horticultural  crops  and  diseases. 
The  establishment  of  this  new  position  is 
with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  a 
regrouping  and  consolidation  in  the  super- 
vision of  several  closely  related  activi- 
ties. The  new  principal  horticulturist 
will  be  assigned  to  the  general  super- 
vision not  only  of  the  horticultural,  po- 
mological,  and  related  items  of  the  pres- 
ent Office  of  Horticulture,  but  also  the 
physiological  project  of  the  Office  of 
Plant  Geography  and  Physiology,  the 
projects  relating  more  or  less  directly  to 
horticultural  crops  of  the  pathological 
laboratory  and  of  the  Office  of  Vegetable 
and  Forage  Diseases,  and  the  entire  office 
of  Fruit  Diseases  and  the  Office  of  Crop 
Physiology  and  Breeding. 

It  is  believed  that  the  more  intimate 
correlation  of  these  related  activities  will 
facilitate  the  cooperative  research  upon 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


INVESTIGATING  LOSS 

IN  HIDES  AND  SKINS 


Efforts  Being  Made  to  Eliminate  Serious 

Conditions  Affecting  Producer 

and  Leather  Trades 

An  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000  is  oc- 
casioned to  skins  and  hides  by  physical 
and  pathological  injury  and  by  faultiness 
of  methods  in  skinning,  curing,  and 
tanning. 

To  stop  some  of  the  leaks,  representa- 
tives of  hide  dealers,  tanners,  butchers, 
cattle  raisers,  dairymen,  and  others  met 
several  months  ago  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  formulated 
a  program  of  work.  Following  this 
meeting,  a  number  of  working  com- 
mittees were  set  up  with  personnel  repre- 
senting the  two  departments  and  the 
interested  trades  and  industries,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  matters  of 
classification  and  grading  of  hides  and 
skins,  skinning  and  curing  practices, 
mange  and  other  disease,  brands  and 
other  physical  injuries,  production  statis- 
tics, etc. 

The  part  of  the  investigations  con- 
cerned with  skinning  and  curing  is  being 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  this  work  has  as  its  object  the 
correction  of  practices  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  defects  in  hides,  such  as 
cuts,  scores,  rot,  staines,  loose  grain,  and 
poor  fiber.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  is  finding  out  from  butchers, 
hide  dealers,  and  tanners  how  hides  are 
handled  in  the  skinning  and  curing  op- 
erations and  wherever  there  seems  to 
be  need  of  it  improved  methods  are 
demonstrated. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
now  has  two  experienced  hide  men  at 
work  in  the  field,  one  in  Pennsylvania 
and  eastern  Ohio,  working  mainly  on  the 
handling  of  calfskins,  and  the  other  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  working 
primarily  on  hides.  The  bureau  invites 
hide  producers  and  tanners  to  bring 
promptly  to  its  attention  cases  of  serious 
damage  due  to  poor  skinning  and  poor 
curing,  and  endeavors  to  send  out  a  rep- 
resentative to  get  first-hand  information 
and  trace  the  trouble  to  its  origin. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  recom- 
mends the  handling  of  cattle  in  a  quiet 
manner  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
bruising  the  hides,  and  discourages  the 
use  of  large  brands  on  the  valuable  parts 
of  the  hide.  Its  work  on  the  eradication 
of  ticks  and  other  parasites  which  affect 
hides  also  is  reducing  the  losses  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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STOCKMEN  WANT  RANGE 
CONTROL  OF  SOME  SORT 


Favor  Leases  Long  Enough  to  Enable 

Them  to  Put  in  Improvements 

and  Stabilize  Operations 

Ownership  and  control  of  land  presents 
an  important  problem  for  the  Nation  and 
for  livestock  producers,  particularly  in 
areas  where  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  is  in  the  public  domain.  The  de- 
partment, cooperating  with  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas,  has  completed  a  survey 
of  ranch  organization  and  methods  of 
production  in  those  States.  The  survey 
includes  a  detailed  study  of  204  cattle 
ranches  and  smaller  numbers  of  sheep 
ranches,  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  and 
Angora  goat  ranches.  An  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  records  from  operators  of 
ranches  that  were  typical  of  each  group. 

One  of  the  significant  points  brought 
out  in  the  survey  was  that  in  1925  none 
of  the  groups  of  ranchers  operating 
mainly  on  the  public  domain  made  any 
return  on  the  capital  invested.  In  that 
year  free  land  did  not  prove  to  be  profit- 
able land.  It  was  a  year  of  more  than 
average  difficulty  in  the  business,  but 
those  who.  owned  land  and  those  who 
controlled  land  by  lease  earned,  on  the 
average,  small  returns  on  capital,  while 
those  who  depended  primarily  on  the 
public  domain  at  no  charge  lost  money. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
range  livestock  men  in  the  Southwest  is 
to  obtain  control  of  grazing  land  during 
a  period  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
stabilize  their  operations  and  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  approved  methods  of 
ranch  management  made  practical  by 
such  control.  There  is  little  or  no  in- 
centive to  improve  the  range,  reserve 
pastures  for  drought  emergencies,  or  de- 
velop permanent  sources  of  water  supply 
under  the  competitive  system  of  free 
range  that  now  prevails  in  a  large  part 
of  that  region.  In  good  seasons,  when 
grass  is  plentiful,  the  range  is  invariably 
overstocked  in  an  attempt  to  utilize  as 
much  of  the  grass  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently during  the  period  of  drought 
stockmen  incur  heavy  death  losses  and 
high  feed  costs.  It  is  futile  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  purchase  good-quality  bulls  at 
high  prices  for  use  on  the  open  range 
when  inferior  bulls  of  other  operators 
graze  on  the  same  range. 

In  Arizona  in  1925  the  area  of  lands 
owned  by  individuals  and  corporations 
was  only  17  per  cent  of  the  land,  and  in 
New  Mexico  it  was  52  per  cent  that 
year.  Of  73,000,000  acres  in  Arizona 
nearly  20,000,000  are  in  Indian  reserva- 
tions, more  than  18,000,000  in  public 
domain,  12,000,000  in  national  forests, 
and  8,000,000  in  State  lands.  New  Mex- 
ico has  more  than  16,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  and  nearly  10,000,000  each 
in  national  forests  and  State  lands. 

In  the  national  forests  grazing  is  regu- 
lated strictly,  and  this  regulation  is  prov- 
ing advantageous  to  many  stockmen. 
The  Forest  Service  grants  10- year  per- 
mits, which  favor  improvement  of  the 
range  and  makes  some  allowances  for  im- 
provements. When  State  lands  are 
leased  subject  to  sale  and  are  sold,  the 


buyer  is  required  to  pay  an  appraised 
price  for  improvements.  Leases  of  In- 
dian lands  are  less  satisfactory,  because 
permits  are  sold  by  bidding  every  five 
years,  and  any  improvements  made  would 
merely  increase  the  desirability  and 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  lease  price 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Water  facilities  and  fences  are  the  two 
principal  improvements  likely  to  be  made 
on  unowned  land  under  favorable  pro- 
visions of  permits  or  leases.  In  the  early 
days  only  ranges  with  natural  water  sup- 
plies were  used.  More  recently  expensive 
developments  of  wells,  pumps,  and  stor- 
age in  tanks,  either  manufactured  or  of 
earth,  have  been  added.  In  some  cases 
small  areas  of  water  supply  are  "  keys  " 
to  a  large  range  and  are  highly  valuable. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  handicap  to 
the  operation  of  various  means  of  range 
improvement  is  the  lack  of  permanent 
control  of  the  public  domain  and  the 
short-term  leases  of  other  land  which  do 
not  permit  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
range  by  more  permanent  water  develop- 
ment and  systematic  range  propagation. 
Longer  leases,  with  stipulation  as  to  re- 
funds on  improvements  at  the  expiration 
of  lease,  would  have  a  tendency  to  elimi- 
nate speculation  and  stabilize  ranch  oper- 
ations, it  is  believed.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  material  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived by  this  policy  and  that  the  greater 
cost  of  administration  would  be  returned 
through  increase  in  the  lease  and  sale 
value  of  the  land. 

Stockmen,  when  asked  whether  they 
desire  control  of  the  range,  were  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  replying  that  they 
desired  control  of  some  sort.  Most  of 
those  interviewed  were  in  favor  of  leases 
of  10  years  or  more,  subject  to  renewal 
on  an  area  basis,  which  would  permit  the 
control  of  the  range  by  means  of  drift 
fences  and  would  allow  them  to  develop 
water  and  otherwise  make  better  use  of 
forage. 


LARGE  CROP  OF  GRAPES 

The  present  year  probably  will  see 
all  records  broken  for  the  production 
of  grapes.  California  has  a  bumper 
crop,  and  other  States  together  have  53 
per  cent  heavier  production  than  their 
light  crop  of  1927,  though  not  quite  so 
many  as  they  had  in  1926.  Grape  ship- 
ments during  September  and  October 
usually  average  at  least  1,000  cars  daily, 
and  the  expeditious,  profitable  handling 
of  such  large  quantities  of  perishable 
fruit  is  a  very  complex  problem.  Care- 
ful grading  and  shipping-point  inspec- 
tion are  being  enforced  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent this  season  than  ever  before.  The 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
just  issued  an  11-page  mimeographed 
report  on  "  Grapes  in  1928."  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Washington  office  of 
that  bureau. 


Cod-liver  oil  is  rich  in  vitamins  A-  and 
D.  Extracts  of  the  oil  have  been  offered 
on  the  market.  Samples  of  these  ex- 
tracts have  been  analyzed  by  chemists 
of  the  department,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  there  was  almost  complete  absence 
of  vitamin  A  and  an  absence  in  consid- 
erable part  of  vitamin  D  in  the  extracts. 


BUYING  ASSOCIATIONS 
SERVE  MANY  FARRIERS 


Purchased    Supplies    to    the    Value    of 

$60,000,000   for   a   Quarter   of   a 

Million  Patrons  in  1927 

There  are  between  25  and  30  large- 
scale  farmers'  cooperative  buying  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States.  These 
organizations  are  serving  more  than  a 
quarter  million  farmers  and  in  1927  pur- 
chased supplies  for  their  patrons  to  the 
value  of  $60,000,000. 

Although  most  of  the  large-scale  pur- 
chasing organizations  are  affiliated  with 
other  farmers'  organizations,  five  for 
which  data  are  available  are  independent 
enterprises.  These  serve,  directly  or 
through  local  units,  approximately 
130,000  farmers  and  in  1927  transacted 
business  amounting  to  $30,000,000. 
Among  the  five  are  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 
(Inc.),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange,  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  former  serves  approximately 
50,000  farmers  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter 
25,000  farmers  in  New  England,  Dela- 
ware, and  eastern  Maryland.  Both  or- 
ganizations specialize  in  open-formula 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds,  seeds  of  known 
origin,  and  high-grade  fertilizers.  Both 
associations  control  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  own  feeds. 

Ten  large-scale  associations,  which  are 
creations  of  State  farm  bureaus,  are 
buying  fertilizer's,  feeds,  seeds,  spraying 
materials,  and  other  supplies  for  farm- 
ers in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  WTest 
Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

Associations  affiliated  with  the  farm- 
ers' union  movement  have  been  active  as 
large-scale  purchasing  agencies  in  several 
of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  Farmers'  Union  State  Ex- 
change, Omaha,  Nebr.,  served  many  Ne- 
braska farmers  in  1927,  transacting 
business  to  the  amount  of  $1,600,000. 

Six  large-scale  purchasing  associations 
affiliated  with  marketing  associations 
served  about  50,000  farmers  last  year  and 
reported  gross  sales  for  the  year  of 
approximately  $17,000,000.  The  Fruit 
Growers'  Supply  Co.,  affiliated  with  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los 
Angeles,  provides  the  box-shook  and  other 
supplies  required  by  the  200  packing 
houses,  also  fertilizers,  spraying  mate- 
rials, and  orchard  supplies  for  many  of 
the  members  of  the  local  associations. 
Sales  of  the  supply  company  for  1927 
were  more  than  $10,000,000. 

The  purchasing  department  of  the  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.),  Minneapolis, 
handles  the  supplies  required  by  the  local 
creameries  which  sell  their  output 
through  the  central  organization.  Gross 
business  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
more  than  $1,500,000. 


Experiments  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Virginia  State  Truck  Experi- 
ment Station,  Norfolk,  have  shown  that 
pokeweed  eradication  helps  to  eliminate 
cucurbit  mosaic,  reports  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  intormation  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  wno  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
Slates,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 

Sweet-Potato    Weevil 

Recent  inspection  in  Alabama  indicates  that 
the  campaign  to  control  the  pest  gives  promise 
of  success. 

A    Wireworm 

The  newly  discovered  wireworm  Hetero- 
deres  laurantn  Guer.  is  recorded  as  showing 
what  appears  to  be  a  preference  for  certain 
varieties  of  sweet  potato  in  Alabama. 

Chauga 

This  mole  cricket  is  doing  more  damage  than 
it   has   in    the   past   several   years  in   Florida. 

Semitropical     Armyworm 

A  very  heavy  outbreak  covering  practically 
all  of  the  Florida  peninsula  has  been  under  way 
throughout  the  month.  In  addition  to  de- 
foliating its  native  food  plants,  it  has  done 
much  damage  to  ornamentals  and  castor  beans. 
This  is  the  heaviest  outbreak  of  this  insect 
that  has  occurred  since  1917. 

Periodical    Cicada 

Brood  II  of  the  periodical  cicada,  the  first 
large  brood  recorded  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  reappeared  this  spring.  This  brood 
occurs,  in  general,  in  the  territory  immediately 
east  of  brood  I.  A  few  doubtful  records  have 
been  made  in  past  years  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  but  not  one  of  these  was  con- 
firmed by  this  year's  appearance.  In  general, 
the  brood  was  centered  about  northern  New 
Jersey,  southern  New  York,  and  south-central 
Connecticut.  The  records  from  the  territory 
southward  to  North  Carolina  were  very  scat- 
tering and  the  colonies  were  comparatively 
small. 

Brood  XXVII  of  the  tridecim  race,  recorded 
for  the  first,  time  in  1902  from  Franklin 
County,  Miss.,  and  again  recorded  from  that 
locality  in  1915,  in  which  year  it  was  also 
recorded  from  Chicot  and  Phillips  Counties, 
Ark.,  appeared  this  year  at  a  single  point 
and  with  a  single  specimen  at  Yazoo  City, 
Miss. 

The  summary  number  of  the  Insect  Pest 
Survey  Bulletin  which  will  appear  in  Decem- 
ber, will  include  a  complete  list  and  map  of 
all  of  the  localities  so  far  recorded  for  these 
two  broods. 


Grasshoppers 

The  rather  serious  outbreak  previously  re- 
ported from  the  western  part  of  the  two  Da- 
kotas  and  Nebraska  continued  during  the  early 
part  of  this  month.  In  Scotts  Bluff  County, 
Neb.,  and  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  practically 
all  crops,  including  grains,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
and  fruit  trees  were  attacked. 

Japanese    Beetle 

Recent  scouting  has  disclosed  the  presence 
of  this  insect  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  generally  through- 
out northern  and  eastern  Maryland,  in  many 
£  laces  in  Delaware,  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  at 
.ewiston,  Pa. 

Hessian    Fly    and    Wheat    Joint    Worm 

In  this  number  of  the  bulletin  there  is  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  Hessian  fly  survey 
of  Illinois.  In  most  sections  of  the  State  this 
insect  is  less  abundant  this  season  than  last. 
There  are  moderately  heavy  infestations  along 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  State.  The 
average  infestation  of  the  counties  surveyed 
amounts  to  5.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
4.3  per  cent  last  year.  There  is  also  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  wheat  joint  worm  survey 
carried  on  in  Illinois  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hessian  fly  work.  Present  indications  are 
that  a  very  heavy  infestation  of  the  Hessian 
fly  is  developing  in  southeastern  Nebraska. 

Corn    Ear    Worm 

In  general  throughout  the  country  this  in- 
sect is  not  so  serious  as  it  usually  is. 

Wireworms 

Very  serious  injury  is  being  reported  from 
Brunson,   Hampton  County,   S.  C. 

Cutworms 

Though  generally  trouble  is  not  so  serious 
this  season,  the  W-marked  cutworm  is  re- 
ported as  seriously  damaging  crops  in  Mani- 
towoc County,  Wis. 

Fruit    Tree    Leaf    Roller    and    Apple    and    Thorn 
Skeletonize* 

These  insects  are  decidedly  more  prevalent 
than  usual  in  parts  of  New  York  State. 

Pear    Midge 

This  insect  is  reported  as  very  serious  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  in  some 
cases  50  per  cent  of  the  pear  crop  has  been 
destroyed  this  season. 

Oriental    Peach    Moth 

Though  not  abnormally  destructive  in  the 
older  infested  territory,  it  is  now  reported 
from  as  far  north  as  Jackson  and  Williams 
Counties,  111.,  and  quite  serious  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio. 

Imported    Cabbage    Worm 

This  insect  is  reported  as  causing  very  seri- 
ous losses  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern 
Wisconsin.  Less  serious  injury  is  reported 
from  western  New  York  State  and  the 
Birmingham  district  of  Alabama. 

Cabbage   Maggot 

This  insect  is  more  serious  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years  in  central  and  western  New 
York. 

Velvet    Bean    Caterpillar 

This  insect  is  reported  for  the  first  time  as 
a  primary  pest  of  peanuts  in  Florida.  Usu- 
ally this  insect  moves  into  peanuts  from  in- 
fested velvet-bean  fields. 


FLEMING  NOW  HEAD  OF 

EDITORS'  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

the    University    of    New    Hampshire    be 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  1929. 

A  resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
officers  of  the  association  to  present  to 
the  United  States  Radio  Commission  the 
necessity  for  more  favorable  wave  lengths 
for  existing  college  broadcasting  stations. 
The  radio  committee  of  the  association 
recommended  to  the  executive  committee 
"  that  a  radio  section  be  created  in  which 
those  who  are  responsible  for  State  col- 
lege radio-station  programs  may  discuss 
problems  with  which  they  are  concerned 
and  which  are  not  of  interest  to  the 
membership  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  a  pro- 
gram for  the  radio  group  could  be  worked 
out  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  gen- 


eral program.  Approximately  12  land 
grant1  colleges  now  own  and  operate 
radio  stations.  The  directors  of  those 
stations  have  common  problems  peculiar 
to  their  jobs.  It  is  logical  that  they 
meet  with  this  association  because  many 
directors  are  now  members  of  it." 

Exhibits  were  made  this  year  by  Ar- 
kansas, Cornell,  Geneva  (New  York 
State  Experiment  Station),  Kansas,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin exhibits  arrived  too  late  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  competitions.  The  judging 
was  done  by  M.  G.  Osborne,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism,  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  C.  E.  Gapen,  chief 
of  press  service  of  the  department.  The 
following  awards  were  made: 

Class  I. — Popular  bulletin,  judged  on  sub- 
ject matter,  presentation,  make-up,  illustra- 
tion, title-page,  and  typography  :  Ohio,  first ; 
Kansas,  second  ;  Cornell,  third. 

Class  II. — Technical  bulletin,  judged  on  sub- 
ject matter,  presentation,  make-up,  and  typog- 
raphy :  Kansas,  first ;  Ohio,  second ;  Oregon, 
third. 

Class  III. — Syndicated  press  service,  entire 
output  of  mimeographed,  multigraphed,  or 
printed  news  matter  or  clip  sheet  of  the  past 
year,  with  an  exhibit  of  newspaper  pages, 
clippings,  etc.,  illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
newspapers  use  the  service :  Kansas,  first ; 
Oklahoma,  second ;  New  Jersey,  third. 

Class  IV. — Extension  service  news  periodi- 
cal, including  also  periodicals,  seminews  and 
sfinihouse  organ  in  character,  bound  and  filed 
between  covers,  and  all  issues  of  the  past 
year  of  publications  of  house  organ  nature 
(open  also  to  club  publications)  :  Cornell, 
first ;  Ohio,  second  ;  New  Jersey,  third. 

Class  V. — Published  agricultural  or  home 
economics  newspaper  article  having  a  news 
lead  (exclusive  of  syndicated  material)  :  Cor- 
nell, first  ;  Kansas,  second  ;  New  Jersey,  third. 

Class  VI. — Published  feature  or  human  in- 
terest article,  short  or  long,  based  on  agri- 
cultural or  home  economics  subject  matter  or 
on  college  or  experiment  station  activities : 
Ohio,   first ;   Oregon,  second  ;   Kansas,  third. 

Class  VII. — Best  weekly  service  of  short 
paragraphs,  entire  output  of  the  past  year: 
Cornell,   first ;  Ohio,   second ;  Kansas,  third. 

Class  VIII. — Photograph,  or  series  of  photo- 
graphs, telling  a  story  :  Oregon,  first ;  Kansas, 
second  ;  Ohio,  third. 

Class  IX. — Posters,  judged  on  display  value, 
appeal  to  typography  ;  Ohio,  first ;  New  Jersey, 
second  ;    Cornell,    third. 

Glass  X. — Most  effective  piece  of  advertis- 
ing printed  matter  relating  to  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  college  or  station  activ- 
ities, such  as  pamphlets,  calendars  and  blot- 
ters, and  the  like  :  Cornell,  first ;  Ohio,  second  ; 
Oregon,  third. 

Sweepstakes  won  by  Ohio  with  23  points. 
Kansas  had  22  points  and  Cornell  15. 
(Sweepstakes  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  6, 
4,  and  2  points  for  first,  second,  and  third 
awards  in  the  first  3  classes,  and  3,  2,  and  1 
points  for  first,  second,  and  third  awards  in 
the  remainder  of  the  classes.  The  special 
classes  which  follow  were  not  considered  in 
making  the  sweepstakes  award.) 

Special  class  A. — Exhibits  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding material  entered  in  the  10  classes 
competing  for  sweepstakes  to  be  judged  pri- 
marily by  its  success  in  putting  over  story  of 
new  and  significant  accomplishments  of  the 
year,  whether  these  accomplishments  follow 
within  the  10  classes  competing  for  sweep- 
stakes or  not :  Kansas,  first ;  Cornell,  second  ; 
Oregon,   third. 

Special  class  B. — Radio  material.  Entire 
output  of  material  prepared  for  radio  broad- 
casting during  the  past  year,  to  be  judged  on 
quality  of  subject  matter,  and  suitability  for 
radio  presentation  :  Oregon,  first ;  Texas,  sec- 
ond ;  New  Jersey,  third. 

Special  class  C. — Informational  matter  used 
in  campaigns.  Entire  output  of  material  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  special  cam- 
paigns conducted  during  the  past  year: 
Kansas,   first ;   Ohio,   second ;   Oregon,    third. 


Improve  where  we  can,  and  save  where 
we  can. 
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L.  R.  EXDER ___EDITOR 


FEDERAL  HAY  INSPECTION  AT  OMAHA 

The  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  completed  an  agreement  with  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Omaha  Hay  Exchange,  which 
provides  for  Federal-State  hay  inspection 
service  at  Omaha  beginning  September 
1,  1928.  The  agreement  provides  that 
all  hay  arriving  at  Omaha  for  members 
of  the  Omaha  Hay  Exchange  will  be  in- 
spected by  Federal-State  hay  inspectors, 
and  that  the  Omaha  Hay  Exchange  will 
adopt  the  official  hay  standards  as  their 
standards.  These  standards  are  already 
the  official  standards  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  This  new  arrangement  will 
provide  another  large  market  where  hay 
producers  in  the  Middle  West  can  sell 
their  hay  on  the  basis  of  Federal  stand- 
ards and  inspection.  J.  C.  Pederson, 
formerly  an  inspector  for  the  Omaha 
Hay  Exchange,  has  taken  the  required 
training  at  the  bureau's  hay  laboratory 
in  Kansas  City  and  has  been  licensed  as 
hay  inspector  by  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 


MONTREAL  MILK  EMBARGO  LIFTED 

The  embargo  against  importation  of 
milk  and  milk  products  from  Montreal, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  March 
25,  1927,  was  lifted  September  4.  The 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion, which  enforces  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act.  placed  the  embargo  under 
authority  of  that  law  on  advice  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  that 
the  typhoid  situation  existing  in  Mont- 
real and  its  vicinity  early  in  1927  ren- 
dered milk  and  milk  products  from  that 
section  potentially  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Public  Health  Service  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  sanitary  protec- 
tion now  accorded  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts in  Montreal  and  vicinity  and  re- 
ported that  in  view  of  the  increased 
force  engaged  in  the  sanitary  control  of 
milk,    which    now    compares    favorably 


with  that  in  large  American  cities,  and 
of  the  reduced  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever,  there  appears  to  be  no  consistent 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo against  milk  and  milk  products 
from  Montreal  and  its  vicinity.  Acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  therefore,  the  existing  embargo 
has  been  removed.  In  addition  to  the 
surveillance  maintained  over  imported 
milk  and  milk  products  under  the  Fed- 
eral food  and  drugs  act,  all  importations 
of  milk  and  cream  are  subject  to  super- 
vision under  the  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral import  milk  act  also  administered 
by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration. 


SURVEY  MADE  OF  COMBINED  WHEAT 

As  a  check-up  to  determine  whether 
grain  harvested  with  the  combine  harves- 
ter in  the  Southwest  needs  special  atten- 
tion to  avoid  spoilage  in  storage,  a  field 
study  of  "  combined "  wheat  has  just 
been  made  in  the  Southwest  by  four  men 
of  the  grain  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  G.  Boerner,  senior  marketing 
specialist  of  the  division.  The  four  ex- 
perts are  John  H.  Cox.  grain  supervisor 
of  the  Washington  office;  R.  W.  Taylor, 
and  W.  C.  Wheeler,  grain  supervisors  of 
the  St  Louis  office ;  and  George  Holtz- 
scherer,  grain  supervisor  of  the  Omaha 
office.  They  had  two  trucks  and  traveled 
in  relays  of  two  each  across  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  through 
the  middle  of  the  hard-winter  Wheat 
Belt.  While  the  field  study  was  in  prog- 
ress Mr.  Boerner  carried  on  an  intensive 
educational  campaign  on  methods  of 
handling  combine-harvested  grain.  In 
this  campaign  he  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  daily  press  and  the  farm 
press  and  made  use  of  the  radio  and 
spoke  at  meetings  of  farmers.  It  has 
been  found  that  practically  all  of  the 
damage  which  occurs  to  combined  wheat 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  wheat  con- 
tains excess  moisture  at  the  time  it  is 
combined,  or  threshed.  In  the  field  study 
the  supervisors  obtained  samples  of 
wheat  from  the  combines  at  intervals  of 
about  2  hours  throughout  the  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  notes  on  weather 
conditions,  ripeness  of  grain,  variety, 
weediness  of  the  wheat,  time  of  the  last 
rain,  and  other  conditions  that  might 
affect  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
grain.  The  wheat  samples  were  sent  to 
the  nearest  supervision  office  for  tests. 
High  moisture  was  common  throughout 
the  entire  hard-winter  belt  this  year,  and 
in  certain  sections  rain  fell  so  constantly 
that  farmers  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  wheat  out. 


A.  Brazier  Howell,  formerly  a  collab- 
orator of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  author  of  contributions  to  the 
series  of  the  North  American  Fauna  and 
the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
will  be  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  this 
year.  Mr.  Howell  is  also  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mammalogists 
and  author  of  a  monograph  of  that  so- 
ciety on  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Wood 
Rat "  and  of  numerous  publications  on 
the  functional  anatomy  of  mammals. 


A  New  Market  News  Service  for 
Cotton  Inaugurated  September  1 


The  Cotton  Quotations  Service  bulletins 
which  have  been  issued  weekly  at  cer- 
tain field  offices  of  the  Division  of  Cotton 
Marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  were  discontinued  on  August 
27.  In  their  place  a  new  service  has 
been  inaugurated  with  first  releases  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  new  project  differs  from 
the  former  one  principally  in  that  it 
views  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world 
as  interrelated  and  undertakes  to  visual- 
ize market  conditions  more  comprehen- 
sively. The  old  project  concerned  itself 
rather  with  reporting  local  conditions  in 
markets  and  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
adjacent  to  the  points  where  the  bulletins 
were  issued.  The  dissemination  of  offi- 
cial quotations,  grade  differences,  and 
staple  premiums,  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  former  service  of  value  to  all  groups 
interested  in  the  commodity,  will  be 
continued. 

Under  the  new  plan  telegraphic  reports 
as  of  each  Friday  are  received  in  Wash 
ington  regularly  each  Saturday  morning 
from  the  division's  own  representatives 
at  Charlotte.  N.  C  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  from  special  correspond- 
ents at  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
and  Greenwood,  Miss.  These  telegrams 
contain  up-to-the-hour  information  on 
the  state  of  the  demand  for  various 
grades  and  staples  of  cotton ;  qualities 
in  supply  and  qualities  sought ;  basis 
prices,  grade  differences  and  staple  pre- 
miums, fixations,  and  other  factors  of 
importance.  Similar  prompt  information 
is  received  at  the  same  time  from  the 
principal  European  markets  by  cable. 
The  data  thus  assembled  in  Washington 
are  carefully  reviewed,  when  the  more 
vital  features  are  consolidated  in  a 
weekly  review,  which  is  telegraphed  to 
the  field  officers  on  Saturday  morning. 
At  the  field  offices  it  is  mimeographed 
and  mailed  so  that  it  may  reach  almost 
every  corner  of  the  Cotton  Belt  early 
Monday  morning.  For  those  who  desire 
it,  the  weekly  review  is  supplemented  by 
a  sheet  of  grade  differences  as  quoted 
in  the  10  designated  markets,  which  is 
multigraphed  at  Atlanta,  and  by  a  sheet 
of  quotations  of  staple  premiums  prevail- 
ing at  markets  throughout  the  belt. 

A.  M.  Agelasto  is  leader  of  the  project. 
In  charge  of  the  field  offices  are  J.  G. 
Martin  at  Charlotte,  George  A.  Dunagin 
at  Atlanta,  and  Ben  I.  Busby  at  Mem- 
phis. Cooperative  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Texas  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Oklahoma  for 
dissemination  of  the  weekly  review  at 
San  Antonio  and  Oklahoma  City. 


A  study  of  short-time  credit  for  cot- 
ton farmers  indicated  that  in  1923  the 
proportions  were  29  per  cent  cash  credit 
and  71  per  cent  merchant  credit.  In 
1926  the  cash  credit  was  62  per  cent  and 
only  38  per  cent  from  merchants.  Special 
studies  made  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  showed  that  the  average  cost  of 
short-time  cash  credit  in  those  States  in 
1926  was  9  per  cent  and  of  merchant 
credit  28  per  cent  a  year. 
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Memorandum    of    the    Office    of    Personnel    and 
Business  Administration 

Cotton  Price   Statements 

The    following    provision    appearing    in    the 

agricultural    appropriation    act    for    the    fiscal 

year   1929   is   cited   here   for   the  guidance   of 

all  officers  and  employees  of  the  department : 

Provided,    further,  That    no    part    of    the 

funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 

for  the  payment  of  any   officer  or  employee 

of  the   Department   of  Agriculture  who,   as 

such    officer    or    employee,    or    on    behalf   of 

the  department  or  any  division,  commission, 

or   bureau   thereof,    issues,    or   causes   to   be 

issued,   any  prediction,   oral    or   written,   or 

forecast    with    respect    to    future    prices    of 

cotton  or  the  trend  of  the  same. 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Refund   of   State  Tax   on   Gasoline 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  104 — August  27, 
1928. — Decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
July  30,  1928,  A-23419,  to  the  Postmaster 
General  contains  in  part  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

This  office  held  in  decision  dated  June  23, 
1928,  (A-23229)  that  on  and  after  July  1, 
1928,  no  contracts  should  be  entered  into 
for  the  purchase  of  gasoline  for  official  use 
by  the  United  States  which  provides  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  payment  of  any 
State  tax,  and  your  questions  are  answered 
in  the  negative.  Contracts  for  gasoline 
should  contain  the  specific  statement  that 
the  price  to  be  paid  includes  no  State  tax. 
Such  statement  will  be  required  upon 
vouchers  where  there  is  no  written  contract 
provision  to  that  effect.  It  is  recognized 
that  there  may  be  purchases  by  Govern- 
ment motor  vehicles  while  in  transit — but 
these  should  be  minor  in  occurrence  and 
quantity  and  under  emergency  rather  than 
normal  conditions.  In  such  extraordinary 
cases  if  tax  is  required  to  be  paid,  proper 
receipts  should  be  taken  to  permit  the 
Government  to  make  demand  upon  the  State 
for  refund.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  departments  and  independent 
establishments  to  forward  the  receipts  to 
this  office  each  month,  listed  on  a  schedule 
showing  by  the  items  the  respective  appro- 
priations to  be  credited  with  the  refunds 
when  collected — the  administrative  office  to 
retain  copies  of  the  schedules  for  accounting 
purposes.  As  a  general  rule  purchases 
should  be  under  contract  so  as  to  avoid 
purchases  in  a  form  leading  to  difficulty  in 
excluding  payment  of  tax.  There  should  be 
exercised  a  strict  administrative  control  and 
centralized  as  much  as  possible  to  co- 
operate both  with  the  State  officials  and  the 
dealers. 

In  view  of  the  above  language  effort  should 
be  made  so  far  as  possible  to  place  all  gas- 
oline procurements  for  the  department  on  a 
contract  basis.  Where,  however,  transit  non- 
contract  purchases  can  not  be  avoided  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  should  be  observed :  In 
States  which  impose  a  tax  upon  the  dealer 
as  distinguished  from  the  consumer,  officers 
who  purchase  gasoline  not  under  contract,  the 
expenditure  to  be  entered  in  a  reimburse- 
ment account,  should  take  receipts  therefor  in 
duplicate.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  receipts  show  State,  date,  and  vendor,  and 
the  number  of  gallons  procured,  base  price 
per  gallon  and  tax  per  gallon,  as  well  as  total 
paid.  Both  receipts,  one  marked  "  duplicate," 
should  be  attached  to  the  reimbursement 
voucher.  As  these  accounts  pass  through  the 
bureau  offices  for  administrative  examination, 
the  duplicate  receipt  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  special  file  to  be  scheduled  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  at  the  end  of  the 
month  on  a  department  form,  copy  attached. 
Opposite  the  gasoline  entry  in  the  voucher 
should  be  written  or  stamped  the  notation 
"  Refund  to  be  claimed."  The  duplicate  re- 
ceipts should  be  numbered,  assorted  by  appro- 
priation groups  and  transmitted  with  the  ab- 
stract to  the  General  Accounting  Office  by  the 
bureau  officer  at  as  early  a  date  as  practical 
after  the  end  of  the  month  involved,  with  a 
covering  letter  indicating  that  the  transmittal 
is  for  collection  of  the  State  tax  by  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
A-23419. 

If  in  any  case  gasoline  is  purchased  tax 
free  through  exemption  cards,  certificates,  or 
other  means  provided  by  the  authorities  of 
dealer- taxing  States,  and  the  absence  of  tax 
is  clearly  shown  on  the  receipt,  a  duplicate 
receipt   need   not  be   taken. 

It  is  understood  that  in  some  instances 
dealers  supply  Government  agents  with  gas- 
oline on  credit  in  the  absence  of  contract,  sub- 
mitting monthly  accounts.  Contracts  should 
where  possible  be  secured  in  these  cases.  If 
in  any  instance  this  proves  impractical,  all  ac- 
counts arising  in  dealer-taxing  States  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office   for  direct   settlement. 

As  regards  noncontract  purchases  in  the 
consumer-taxing  States,  e.  g.  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  employee  has  paid  no  State  tax  by 
virtue  of  an  exemption  card  or  otherwise,  the 
receipt  taken  need  not  be  in  duplicate,  but 
voucher  or  receipt  should  contain,  as  here- 
tofore, a  notation  to  the  effect  that  the  amount 
paid  includes  no  State  tax.  Where  the  em- 
ployee is  unable  to  obtain  gasoline  without 
payment  of  the  tax,  the  above  procedure  both 
as  to  duplicate  receipts  and  monthly  schedul- 
ing should  be  followed. 

The  abstract  of  refunds  to  be  collected  should 
he  forwarded  directly  from  the  bureau  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  copy  of  the  ab- 
stract being  retained.  All  transactions  for  the 
month  of  each  bureau  or  office  should  be 
covered  in  a  single  abstract. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  gasoline-taxing 
States,  distinguishing  between  those  which  tax 
dealer  and  consumer  : 

Dealers'  tax. — Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi.  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Consumers'  tax. — Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

United  States  specifically  exempt. — -Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Note. — Gas  tax  law  of  Illinois  declared 
unconstitutional.  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  have  no  gas  tax  law.  • 


AUSTRALIAN  GRATEFUL  FOR  AID 

Word  comes  from  Australia  of  the 
appreciation  of  T.  Hill,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Works  and  Railways 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  of 
the  courtesies  shown  him  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  while  he  was  in  this 
country  last  year  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. In  a  report  of  his  investigation 
he  says: 

The  information  afforded  to  me  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Macdonald,  and  his  officers,  and  the 
arrangements  which  were  made  under  his 
direction  in  connection  with  my  inspection 
of  road-construction  activities  in  the  different 
parts  of  America,  enabled  me  to  complete  my 
investigation  and  inquiries  much  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Infor- 
mation desired  by  me  was  readily  supplied 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  road  construction  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bureau,  but  also  in 
connection  with  highway  development  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States.  I  could 
not  help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  general  efficiency  in  matters  relating  to 
road  construction  and  maintenance  through- 
out the  Nation  is  attributable  largely  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Federal  bureau.  To 
a  great  extent  the  activity  in  road  construc- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  received 
its  impulse  and  encouragement  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Apart  from  the  finan- 
cial aid  which  has  been  given  to  the  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain specified  highways,  the  influence  exerted 
for  many  years  by  the  Federal  authority  in 
the  direction  of  educating  the  State  govern- 
ments and  the  local  authorities  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, was  responsible  largely  for  the  pres- 
ent general  efficiency  in  regard  to  such  activi- 
ties which  is  so  much  in  evidence  throughout 
the  Nation. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSOCIATE   BACTERIOLOGIST    (FOOD    PRODUCTS); 
ASSISTANT     BACTERIOLOGIST      (FOOD      PRODUCTS). 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  October  17.  1928.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries 
range  from  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year  for  the 
associate  grade,  and  from  $2,600  to  $3,100  a 
year  for  the  assistant  grade.  Higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  in  connection  with  investigations 
as  to  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to  food 
deterioration,  to  the  utilization  of  food- 
factory  wastes  and  to  the  fermentation  and 
heating  of  farm  products.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience,  and  on  a 
thesis  or  publication  filed  with  the  applica- 
tion. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  civil  service  board  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


WILL  ATTEND  HOG  OUTLOOK  MEETING 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  contribute  part  of  the  program  at 
the  Hog  Outlook  Conference  at  Peoria, 
111.,  September  12  and  13.  This  meeting 
is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Congress  of  National  Swine  Growers,  and 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Corn  Belt  hog 
cycle  marketing  conference  held  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  early  in  June.  M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel, 
agricultural  economist,  and  Charles  L. 
Harlan,  agricultural  statistician,  will  de- 
liver addresses,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  bureau,  and 
H.  R.  Tolley,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Farm  Management  and  Costs,  will  be 
present.  Several  members  of  the  bureau 
attended  the  Ames  meeting,  and  the 
bureau  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  progress  of  the  various  committees 
in  their  plans  for  keeping  hog  produc- 
tion in  line  with  the  demand.  Many 
representatives  of  the  Corn  Belt  States 
are  expected  to  attend  the  Peoria  meet- 
ing this  week. 


W.  H.  McDonald,  senior  marketing 
specialist,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict office  of  Federal  Grain  Supervision, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  re- 
signed August  15  to  accept  a  position 
with  Rosenbaum  Bros.  Grain  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  McDonald  had  been  work- 
ing continuously  in  the  department  under 
the  grain  standards  act,  practically  since 
its  passage,  entering  the  service  in  July, 
1917,  as  grain  supervisor  at  Minneapolis. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Milwaukee 
and  Omaha,  and  in  1923  he  was  again 
promoted  and  assigned  to  the  Chicago 
district  as  officer  in  charge.  In  his  new 
position  Mr.  McDonald  will  supervise  the 
grain  elevators  of  his  firm. 


Personally  conducted  tours  through 
stores  are  helping  sewing-club  girls  of 
Galveston  County,  Tex.,  to  learn  how  to 
judge  and  buy  materials  for  specific  pur- 
poses. Verna  Evans,  county  home  demon- 
stration agent,  accompanies  the  girls 
through  the  stores  where  they  study 
materials  first  hand  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  store  management.  Saleswomen  in 
the  stores,  Miss  Evans  finds,  are  just  as 
interested  in  the  discussions  as  the  club 
girls- 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


JOURNAL   OF   AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.     Vol.    36, 
.No.    12.      June   15,    1928.      il. 

CONTENTS : 

Experiments  with  classes  of  stock  suit- 
able for  forest  planting  in  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  (F-43.)  W.  G. 
Wahlenberg. 

Two  new  alevrodid  (citrus)  pests  from 
India  and  the  South  Pacific.  (Del.  7.) 
H.  L.  Dozier. 

An  apparatus  for  obtaining  measured 
areas  of  sprayed  foliage  for  chemical 
analyses.  (N.  J.  18.)  Joseph  M. 
Ginsburg. 

The  toughness  of  cotton  bolls  in  relation 
to  age  and  nutrient  supply  as  measured 
by  pressure  tests.  (S.  C.  3.)  George 
M.  Armstrong. 

JOURNAL    OF   AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.    36, 
No.  11.     June  1,  1928.     il. 
contexts : 

Experiments  on  the  eradication  of 
Canada  Thistle,   Cirsium   arvense,   with 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Ashe,  W.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Can  forests 
reduce  floods?  Proceedings  of  tne  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Tie  Produc- 
ers, vol.   10,   pp.   40-47.      1928. 

Chapline,  Wm.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Kidding 
time  on  the  range.  Angora  Journal,  vol. 
17,  no.   4,   pp.   11-17,  illus.     April,   1928. 

ColviR,  L.  L.  (Forest  Service).  Forest-tire 
control  on.  the  Deschutes  National  Forest. 
The  Forestry  Kaimin,  pp.  28-33,  94-95. 
1928. 

Hodgson.  A.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Paper  pulp 
from  logging  waste  in  the  Douglas  fir  re- 
gion. Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry, vol.  20,  no.  8,  pp.  819-821.  August 
1928. 

Hoffman,  Don  M.  (Forest  Service).  New 
roads  and  the  game.  Pacific  Sportsman, 
vol.  6.  no.  5,  p.  5.     June  1928. 

Morse,  C.  B.  (Forest  Service).  Qualities  re- 
quired by  Forest  Service  for  school  gradu- 
ates. Idaho  Forester,  vol.  10.  pp.  16-17. 
36.     1928. 

Mowat,  E.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Some  of 
the  activities  of  the  TJ.  P.  national-forest 
experiment  station.  Development  Bureau 
News,   p.   18.     August   1,   1928. 

Randall,  C.  E.  (Forest  Service).  Forest 
Service,  United  State*.  Americana  An- 
nual,  pp.   312-16.      1928. 

Reynolds.  R.  V.  (Forest  Service).  Lumber. 
Americana  Annual,  pp.  467-70.     1928. 

Sherrard,  E.  C.  and  Kurth,  E.  F.  (Forest 
Service).  Occurrence  of  pinite  in  redwood. 
Industrial  and  Engineering;  Chemistry,  vol. 
20,  no.  7,  pp.   722-723.     July   1928. 

Thelen,  Rolf  (Forest  Service).  Moisture  con- 
tent of  softwood  lumber.  Sash-Door-Finish, 
vol.  11,  no.  1,  p.  30.     May  1928. 

Truax,  T.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Gluing  of 
wood.  Packing  and  Shipping,  vol.  55,  no.  4, 
pp.  7-11.     July.  1928. 

Tiemann.  H.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Kiln  drv- 
ing  lumber.  Lumber  Worker,  vol.  4,  no.  39. 
pp^  31-^0;    no.   40,   pp.    39-43.      April-May 

Wahlenberg,  W.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Refor- 
estation and  cattle  grazing  may  be  prac- 
ticed on  the  same  land  in  the  south.  Naval 
Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  18,  p.  10.  August 
4,  1928. 

Booth.  J.  F.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Co- 
operative marketing  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Jour,  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomics, July  1928.  p.   331. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Book  review  :  The  Harvest,  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Jour,  of  Farm  Economics.  April  1928,  p.  260. 

Boyce,  J.  S.  (Plant  Industry).  A  conspectus 
of  needle  rusts  on  Balsam  firs  in  North 
America.  Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  pp.  705- 
708.     August   1028. 

.      (Plant      Industry).      Lophodermium 

abietis  on  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia.  Mvcolosria, 
vol.  20,  pp.  301-302.  September-October 
1928. 

Johann,  Helen  (Plant  Industry).  Grated  car- 
rot agar  favorable  for  studies  of  Pythium. 
Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  p.  710.  August 
1928. 


chlorates  and  other  herbicides.      (N.  T. 

Cornell     13.)      Alfred    Aslander. 
Downy  mildew    (Sclerospora  graminicola) 

on       Everglade       millet       in       Florida. 

(G-625.)      William  H.  Weston,  jr.,  and 

George  F.   Weber. 
Inheritance  of  resistance  to  rusty  blotch 

in  barley.      (Calif.  50.)     W.  W.  MacMe. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENT.  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  12.  August,  1928. 
Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Seed  of 
Redtop.     P.  2. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing-  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Influence  of  environment  and  breeding  in  in- 
creasing dairy  production,  III.  E.  Weaver, 
C.  A.  Matthews,  and  H.  H.  Kildee.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Bui.  251,  p.  283-328,  31  figs.  June 
1928.)      Ames. 

Cotton  production,  central  station,  1927.  J.  F. 
O'Kelly  and  W.  W.  Hull.  (Mississippi  Sta. 
Bui.  249,  12  p.  January  1928.)  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Cotton  fertilizer  experiments.  C.  B.  Anders 
and  W.  W.  Hull.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  250, 
9   p.     January   1928.)      A.   &  M.    College. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

France.     Office     regional     agricole     du     nord. 

L'agriculture    du     Departement    de    l'Orne. 

Paris,  Librairie  agricole  de  la  maison  rusti- 

que,    [192-] 
Leppan,   H.   D.     The  agricultural  development 

of  arid  and  semi-arid   regions,  with   special 

reference     to     South     Africa.        [Pretoria?] 

Central  news  agency,   1928. 

ageicultueal  machinery 

Kiihne,  Georg.  Handbuch  der  landmaschinen- 
technik  fur  studierende,  ingenieure  und  mas- 
chinentechnisch  unterrichtete  landwirte. 
Berlin,   Springer,   1928. 

FLAX 

Ludkiewicz,  Zdzistaw.  The  Polish  flax.  War- 
saw, Towarzystwo  kresow  wschodnich,  1928. 

HOBTICULTUBB 

Searl  and  sons,  Sydney  Searl's  key  to  Aus- 
tralian gardening.     Sydney,   1922. 

Sutton  and  sons,  Reading,  England.  Garden- 
ing on  the  Riviera.     Reading,  Eng.,  [1928?] 

Thomas,  H.  H.  Herbaceous  border  flowers. 
London,   Cassell.  1928. 

WOOD-USING    INDUSTRIES 

Fletcher,  E.  D.,  and  Hawes,  A.  F.  The  use  of 
lumber  and  wood  in  Connecticut.  Hartford, 
1928. 

EOADS 

Rodriguez  Jauregui,  Antonio.  Vialidad  carre- 
tera  en  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Bue- 
nos Aires,   Rosso.   1928. 


SEWERAGE 


Barron,  J.  L.,  and  Lawrence,  R.  E.  The  chlori- 
nation  of  raw  sewage  for  odor  control. 
Lawrence,  1928.  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  v.  29,  no.  3.  Engineering  bulle- 
tin no.  16.) 


Ashley.  Sir  W.  J.  The  bread  of  our  forefathers. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  press,   1928. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.,  and  Bailev.  H.  S.  Food  prod- 
ucts. Ed.  3.  Philadelphia,  Blackiston, 
1928. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Ruggles-Brise,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Notes  on  some  birds 
of  Dar  es  Salaam.     Norwich,  Jarrold,  1927. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Evard,  Eugene.  Le  monde  des  abeilles.  Paris, 
Payot,  1928.      (Bibliotheque  scientifique. ) 

Megnin,  Pierre.  Les  insectes  buveurs  de  sang 
et  colporteurs  de  virus.  Paris.  Rudeval, 
1906. 


Loeb.  Jaques.  Artificial  parthenogensis  and 
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ALMANAC  NOT  THE  POPULAR  BOOK  TO-DAY  IT  ONCE  WAS 


Certain  Homely  Sayings  in  Regard  to  the  Weather  Are  Still  Good,  Because  They  Have  Basis 
in   Observed    Facts,   but   Others    May    Not   Be   Very   Reliable,    Says    Forecaster 


Intelligent  farmers  nowadays  are  not 
greatly  interested  in  predictions  in  alma- 
nacs or  in  other  long-range  fiction,  says 
Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys,  a  senior  meteorolo- 
gist of  the  Weather  Bureau,  but  they 
rely  on  official  reports  by  radio  and  on 
their  own  observations.  Scientific  fore- 
casting of  the  weather  does  not  place  re- 
liance on  many  of  the  old  "  signs,"  par- 
ticularly of  those  that  are  supposed  to 
forecast  one  season  from  occurrences  in 
the  previous  season,  he  says. 

But,  Doctor  Humphreys  says,  many  of 
the  sayings  in  regard  to  the  weather  that 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  are  based  on  many  observa- 
tions and  are  often  reliable.  For  exam- 
ple, he  says,  a  warning  of  some  value,  but 
not  highly  reliable,  is  embodied  in  the 
verse : 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning; 
A   rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight. 

A  pretty  good  guess  is  to  be  found  in — 

If  the  sun  sets  in  gray 

The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day. 

One  of  the  very  best  indicators  of 
the  weather  for  the  day,  Doctor  Hum- 


phreys says,  is  the  state  of  the  dew  in 
the  morning.  Dew  gathers  on  grass  and 
other  exposed  objects  when  they  are  cool 
enough  to  condense  it  out  of  the  air,  just 
as  moisture  is  condensed  out  of  the  air 
on  the  side  of  a  pitcher  when  filled  with 
ice  water.  Grass  and  other  outdoor 
things  cool  considerably  only  on  still, 
clear  nights,  the  kind  that  occur  during 
a  spell  of  fine  weather  and  at  no  other 
time.  Hence  a  heavy  dew  means  that 
the  air  was  still  and  the  sky  clear,  at 
least  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night. 
And  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  there  was 
neither  wind  nor  clouds  during  that  time 
the  day  will  be  a  good  one  for  all  out- 
side work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  no  dew  in  the  morning  it  is  almost 
certain  that  either  the  sky  was  clouded 
or  that  there  was  appreciable  wind,  or 
both ;  and  both,  as  a  rule,  precede  a  gen- 
eral rainstorm  by  6  to  12  or  even  24 
hours,  according  to  circumstances. 

Consequently  Doctor  Humphreys  says 
there  is  much  reason  back  of  the  two 
proverbs : 

When  the  grass  is  dry   at  morning   light 
Look  for  rain  before  the  night. 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass 
Rain  will  never  come  to  pass. 


CYCLONE  PHENOMENON  EXPLAINED 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  cy- 
clonic storms  increase  greatly  in  size  and 
intensity  as  they  move  northeastward 
across  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  over  eastern  Canada, 
or  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  devel- 
opment of  the  cyclone  is  less  marked  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
many  places  does  not  exist.  The  Weather 
Bureau  says  the  phenomenon  is  due  partly 
to  the  structure  of  the  extratropical 
cyclone  and  partly  to  the  topography  of 
North  America.  This  type  of  storm  is 
essentially  a  swirling  passage  by  each 
other  of  a  broad  and  relatively  cold  polar 
wind  to  the  west  and  north  and  an 
equally  broad  warm  equatorial  wind  to 
the  south  and  east.  The  storm  varies 
with  the  contrast  in  temperature  between 
the  two  currents  and  the  availibility  of 
air  supplies.  As  the  storm  moves  to 
higher  latitudes  the  polar  winds  have 
come  shorter  distances  and  warmed  less, 
whereas  the  temperature  of  the  equa- 
torial winds  is  maintained  largely  by 
condensation.  Hence  with  increase  of 
latitude  the  temperature  contrast  of  the 
winds  tends  to  become  greater  and  the 
winds  stronger,  if  the  supply  of  each 
current  is  ample.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  over 
the  western  Atlantic  cyclonic  storms 
often  move  rapidly  northeastward,  thus 
increasing  the  temperature  contrasts ;  and 
in  this  region  there  is  free  access,  with- 
out mountain  barriers,  to  cold  air,  espe- 
cially in  winter  and  spring,  all  the  way 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Substantially  the 
whole  of  this  vast  reservoir  is  on  land 
and  ice;  hence  its  air  is  very  cold. 
Similarly  the  access  here  to  the  warm 
air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic 


Ocean  is  also  very  easy  and  the  air  quite 
humid.  Hence  the  poleward  moving 
cyclone  grows  faster  and  to  a  greater 
extent  in  eastern  North  America  and 
over  the  western  Atlantic  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 


TORNADO  DAMAGE  MAY  BE  LESSENED 

Structural  damage  to  buildings  by 
tornadoes  and  the  loss  of  life  incident 
thereto  may  be  avoided  or  reduced  by 
designing  buildings  so  they  can  better 
resist  internal  pressure,  says  L.  V.  Tees- 
dale,  engineer  of  the  forest  products 
laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service.  Prop- 
erty damage  to  buildings  by  tornadoes, 
says  the  engineer,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — that  caused  by  the  explo- 
sive effect  and  that  caused  by  flying 
debris.  The  explosive  effect,  usually  the 
more  serious,  occurs  as  a  result  of  a 
difference  in  atmospheric  pressure  set 
up  by  a  tornado  between  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  a  building.  The  sudden 
drop  in  external  air  pressure  produces 
an  internal  pressure  which  frequently 
results  in  the  blowing  out  of  some  part 
of  the  building.  "  It  is  possible  to  re- 
lieve the  internal  pressure  of  air  thus 
set  up  in  a  building  by  providing  auto- 
matic vents  in  it,"  says  Mr.  Teesdale. 
"  Observations  made  following  the  St. 
Louis  tornado  last  September  indicate 
that  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  out- 
side walls  and  a  similar  area  in  the 
roof  should  be  vented.  There  are  a 
number  of  methods  by  which  this  could 
be  done.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  win- 
dows or  panels  were  designed  so  that 
they  would  open  outward  from  internal 
pressure  the  necessary  venting  could  be 
accomplished.    Special  windows,  equipped 


with  hardware,  which  would  work  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  panic  bolts 
used  -on  exit  doors  in  theaters  would 
do  the  trick.  Hinged  panels  for  use 
in  the  spaces  between  window  sills  and 
floors  or  elsewhere  in  the  side  walls  of 
a  building  is  another  venting  possibil- 
ity. Roofs  may  be  vented  by  automatic 
dormer  windows,  by  special  skylights, 
or  by  hinged  roof  panels.  Such  auto- 
matic vents  could  be  installed  in  exist- 
ing buildings  as  well  as  in  new  build- 
ings. They  could  be  used  in  all  types 
of  buildings,  large  or  small,  public  or 
private,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country — 
even  to  the  farmer's  barn  or  poultry 
house.  The  practicability  of  various 
venting  methods  could  be  tested  in 
laboratories.  This  would  offer  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  the  most  suitable 
types  of  vent  construction." 


NEARLY  ALWAYS  DROUGHT  SOMEWHERE 

During  the  period  of  crop  growth 
tnere  is  seldom  a  time  when  more  or 
less  drought  does  not  exist  in  some  part 
of  the  country.  Agricultural  losses  from 
drought  are  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  drought  continues  or  to  the  actual 
possibilities  of  damage,  which  depends 
largely  on  the  stage  of  crop  development. 
The  Weather  Bureau  states  that  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  districts  more  or  less  se- 
vere droughts  occur  for  a  period  of  30 
days  or  more  from  March  to  September 
in  nearly  half  the  years.  In  the  lower 
Ohio  and  middle  and  lower  Mississippi 
Valleys  drought  is  likely  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  more  than  half 
the  years.  Over  much  of  Texas  and  the 
western  Great  Plains  drought  may  occur 
in  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  years  or  even 
more.  However,  this  does  not  indicate 
that  all  crops  necessarily  suffer.  The 
drought  may  occur  too  late  to  injure 
winter  wheat  or  too  early  to  harm  spring 
wheat.  It  may  come  before  corn  is  sus- 
ceptible to  severe  injury  or  after  it  has 
largely  matured,  and  it  may  happen  dur- 
ing the  various  stages  of  cotton  growth, 
when  lack  of  moisture,  though  retarding 
growth,  encourages  fruiting  and  lessens 
insect  depredations.  The  percentage  of 
years  with  drought  during  the  crop- 
growing  season  is  lowest  for  the  entire 
country  in  parts  of  the  eastern  plains 
and  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  notably 
in  much  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  parts 
of  near-by  States.  This  is  on  account 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  yearly  pre- 
cipitation occurring  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer  months.  Drought 
years  are  only  30  to  40  per  cent  in  this 
area. 


NAVAL-STORES  INDUSTRY  ACTIVE 

The  naval-stores  industry  and  trade 
witnessed  continued  great  activity  in 
practically  all  lines  in  the  season  ending 
March  31.  The  term  "  naval  stores " 
applies  to  products  of  a  chemical  nature 
obtained  from  the  pine  tree,  chiefly  from 
the  long-leaf  yellow  pine  of  the  Southern 
States.  Turpentine  and  rosin  are  the 
two  most  important  naval-stores  com- 
modities. Trade  estimates  published 
some  time  ago  indicate  that  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  turpentine  and  rosin  in  the  season 
which  closed  March  31. 
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AUGUST  PRICE  LEVEL 

LOWER  THAN  IN  JULY 


Increased  Prices  for  Meat  Animals  and 

Dairy  Products  Noted  While  All 

Important  Crops  Decline 

The  general  level  of  farm  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  on  August  15  was  6 
points  lower  than  on  July  15,  according 
to  the  department's  monthly  farm  price 
report,  but  at  139  it  was  still  7  points 
higher  than  on  August  15  last  year. 
The  base  period  taken  as  100  is  the  five- 
year  period  1909-1914. 

Meat  animals  were  5  points  higher  in 
August  than  in  July,  dairy  products  ad- 
vanced 1  point  during  the  month  and 
poultry  products  6  points,  but  the  month 
witnessed  declines  in  the  farm  prices  of 
all  the  important  groups  of  crops,  grains 
declining  22  points,  fruits  and  vegetables 
19  points,  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  17 
points.  The  farm  price  of  wheat  went 
below  $1  a  bushel  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years,  and  farm  prices  of  oats  and 
barley  on  August  15  were  below  pre-war 
level. 

The  4  per  cent  rise  in  the  farm  price 
of  hogs  during  the  month  is  largely  sea- 
sonal but  is  earlier  than  usual.  Con- 
tributing to  this  situation  are  the  de- 
crease in  receipts  of  live  hogs  at  mar- 
kets and  the  decrease  in  storage  stocks 
of  pork  and  lard.  Receipts  of  hogs  at 
seven  principal  markets  were  18  per  cent 
smaller  in  the  four-week  period  ended 
August  18  than  for  a  similar  period  ended 
July  21,  while  pork  stocks  were  10.4  per 
cent  less  on  August  1  than  on  July  1, 
and  stocks  of  lard  were  43  per  cent  lower 
than  on  the  1st  day  of  July. 

The  price-strengthening  effect  of  the 
36  per  cent  reduction  in  car-lot  ship- 
ment of  potatoes  in  the  four-week  period 
ended  August  18,  compared  with  the  four- 
week  period  ended  July  21,  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  prospects  of  a 
large  crop  to  be  harvested.  The  decline 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  about 
5  cents  a  bushel,  or  6  per  cent,  from  the 
mid-July  farm  price. 


BRAZIL  OFFERS  $12,000  PRIZE 

Through  the  Department  of  State  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  informed 
by  the  ambassador  of  Brazil,  S.  Gurgel 
do  Amaral,  of  the  fact  that  the  Instituto 
de  Fomento  e  Economia  Agricola  of  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  offer- 
ing-a  prize  of  100  contos  de  reis  for  the 
discovery  of  the  etiology  of  the  "  mosaic  " 
of  sugar  cane  (variegated,  Arecibo's  blight 
or  yellow  stripe)  and  of  effective  means 
of  control  or  prevention  of  the  disease. 
One  hundred  contos  de  reis  of  the  Bra- 
zilian national  currency  is  equivalent,  at 
present  rate  of  exchange,  to  about  $12,000 
in  the  money  of  the  United  States.  The 
ambassador  states  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil  that  he  en- 
deavor to  give  the  matter  as  much  pub- 
licity in  the  United  States  as  he  may  be 
able  to.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  ambassador  says : 

"  The  undersigned,  knowing  the  con- 
stant  endeavors   of   American    scientists 


and  officials  in  their  unceasing  zest  and 
highly  competent  knowledge  in  fighting 
all  sorts  of  evils  that  afflict  agriculture, 
feels  inclined  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce may  be  disposed  to  join  forces  with 
the  forces  of  Brazil  in  a  beneficial  cam- 
paign against  the  '  mosaic,'  the  devasta- 
tions of  which  have  proved  to  be  so  ruin- 
ous to  all  sugar-cane  planters,  to  the  great 
detriment  also  of  the  national  economy 
of  all  countries  interested  in  the  sugar- 
cane industries." 

Individuals  interested  in  the  manner 
and  conditions  under  which  the  prize  is 
to  be  awarded,  should  make  inquiry  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  information. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  that  motor-vehicle  registration  in 
New  Hampshire  will  increase  52  per  cent 
between  1926  and  1931  and  109  per  cent 
between  1926  and  1936.  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  traffic  on  highways.  This 
estimate  was  prepared  in  connection  with 
plans  for  highway  improvement  in  the 
State. 


OFFICES  REGROUPED 

IN  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

many  important  complicated  problems  of 
production  of  horticultural  crops,  not 
only  among  the  specialists  of  the  new 
administrative  organization  but  also 
with  specialists  of  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  other  institu- 
tions and  with  the  horticultural  indus- 
tries. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  unassembled  examination 
for  which  applications  must  be  on  file  not 
later  than  October  1,  192S : 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
states  that  the  position  of  principal  horti- 
culturist, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  vacant,  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  position  in  the 
field  of  horticulture,  and  to  insure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  for  the 
work,  an  unusual  method  of  competition  will 
be  followed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Instead  of  the 
usual  form  of  civil-service  examination,  the 
qualification  of  candidates  will  be  passed  upon 
by  a  special  board  of  examiners,  composed  of 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  research,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Kraus, 
professor  of  botany,  University  of  Chicago ; 
and  Frederick  W.  Brown,  assistant  chief  of 
the  examining  division  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  examination,  all  of  these  men  will  be 
examiners  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  examination  will  consist  solely  of  the 
consideration  of  qualifications  by  the  special 
board.  The  minimum  qualifications  for  con- 
sideration are  scholarship  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  recognized  eminence  in 
horticultural  research.  The  applicant  should 
also  have  had  experience  of  a  length  and  char- 
acter to  demonstrate  high  ability  in  the  direc- 
tion and  prosecution  of  horticultural  research, 
administrative  capacity  and  wide  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  horticulture  and  with 
the  activities  of  scientific  and  professional 
organizations  and  institutions  concerned  with 
horticultural  research.  The  applicant  must 
possess  the  personality  and  demonstrated  abil- 
ity for  leadership  which  will  enable  him  to 
lead  and  direct  successfully  the  personnel  of 
research  units. 


Split  Season  on  Doves  in  South 
Marks  New  Method  of  Protection 


Recent  changes  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  regulations  under  the  migra- 
tory-bird treaty  act,  which  is  enforced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
prescribe  the  season  for  shooting  mourn- 
ing doves  in  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  as 
from  September  1  to  September  30  and 
from  November  20  to  January  31.  This 
so-called  split  season  is  somewhat  of  a 
departure  in  fixing  open  seasons,  and  is 
the  result  of  numerous  efforts  to  please 
the  sportsmen  of  the  States  affected  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  birds.  Conditions 
differ  in  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  some  of  these  States,  and  nearly 
every  season  on  doves  that  has  been 
prescribed  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
certain  sections.  The  Biological  Survey 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  new  split  sea- 
son, which  provides  a  smaller  number  of 
days  for  shooting  than  the  old  single 
season,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  concerned. 

In  Georgia  the  season  on  doves  will  be 
from  October  16  to  January  31.  This 
State  would  have  been  included  in '  the 
new  split  season  except  for  the  fact  that 
a  conflict  with  State  law  would  result, 
whereby  the  privileges  of  the  hunters 
would  be  curtailed  the  coming  fall.  At 
the  request  of  the  State  game  authorities 
the  split  season  will  not  be  adopted  for 
Georgia  until  after  the  legislature  -has 
made  the  necessary  change  in  the  State 
law.  In  Florida  the  State  law  does  not 
permit  the  killing  of  mourning  doves  in 
that  State  until  November  20,  except  in 
the  counties  of  Brevard,  Dade,  and 
Monroe. 

The  migratory-bird  treaty  act  provides 
that  mourning  doves  may  not  be  killed 
from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise. In  a  number  of  instances  United 
States  game  protectors  have  found 
hunters  killing  mourning  doves  previous 
to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  when  it 
was  almost  dark,  who  pleaded  ignorance 
of  the  law  when  arraigned  in  Federal 
court. 


INVESTIGATING  LOSS 

IN  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Hide  is  the  "  base  goods  "  of  all  leather. 
and  leather  is  an  essential  in  all  branches 
of  life.  The  domestic  supply  of  leather 
is  falling  shorter  and  shorter  of  require- 
ments. Every  year  millions  of  pounds  of 
hide  substance  are  lost  needlessly  through 
ignorance  .  and  indifference.  This  work 
that  the  department  is  doing  is  purely 
constructive,  has  real  economic  possibili- 
ties, and  it  is  believed  that  the  heartiest 
cooperation  will  be  forthcoming  from 
all  lines  of  production,  processing,  and 
manufacture. 


Many  southern  communities  which  re- 
cently completed  eradication  of  cattle 
ticks  are  deriving  benefits  from  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  cattle  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 
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ANNUAL  CORN-BORER 

CONFERENCE  CALLED 


Various  Active  Committees  Will  Report 

on    Situation   in   the    Field   as 

Shown  by  Actual  Survey 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Corn  Borer  Organization  is 
to  be  held  September  27  and  28  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  L.  H.  Worthley,  administrator  of 
European  corn-borer  control  for  the  de- 
partment. This  conference  will  be  simi- 
lar to  previous  corn-borer  conferences  in 
that  there  will  be  detailed  reports  by  va- 
rious aqtive  committees  which  will  base 
their  recommendations  on  actual  surveys 
of  the  work  in  progress  and  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  situation  in  the  field. 

In  a  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Worthley 
at  the  request  of  Dean  C.  F.  Curtis,  of 
Iowa  State  College,  chairman  of  the  in- 
ternational corn-borer  committee,  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
general  conditions  and  the  degree  of  in- 
festation which  may  occur  in  this  season. 
Since  the  $7,000,000  authorized  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  was  not  appro- 
priated no  definite  arrangements  will  be 
formulated  for  future  clean-up  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference,  Sep- 
tember 27,  will  be  spent  at  the  European 
corn-borer  development  farm  about  10 
miles  east  of  Toledo  and  at  the  Ohio 
State  plots  and  farms  in  the  vicinity 
where  there  is  serious  infestation  by  the 
borer.  The  forenoon  of  the  second  day 
will  be  spent  at  the  corn-borer  laborato- 
ries maintained  by  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Federal  Government  at  Monroe, 
Mich.  The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
a  general  conference  in  Toledo.  No  spe- 
cial arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
trip  through  the  corn-borer  region  of 
Ontario,  but  on  September  29  guides  will 
be  furnished  for  those  who  wish  to  visit 
this  area. 

Five  committees  will  report  to  the  con- 
ference this  year.  They  are  the  general 
committee  on  review  and  allocation  of 
the  European  corn-borer  research  pro- 
gram, G.  A.  Dean,  entomologist,  State  of 
Kansas,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  chairman ; 
committee  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
G.  A.  Dean,  chairman ;  committee  repre- 
senting the  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, L.  E.  Call,  dean  of  agriculture, 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
chairman;  committee  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
(Contmned  on  page  8) 
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GIPSY  MOTH  REGULATIONS  MODIFIED 

Under  a  revision  of  the  gipsy  moth  and 
brown-tail  moth  quarantine  announced 
by  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration,  that  part  of  the  quaran- 
tine dealing  with  the  gipsy  moth  is  modi- 
fied so  that  the  area  designated  as  "  gen- 
erally infested  "  with  this  insect  is  being- 
enlarged  to  include  50  towns  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  hereto- 
fore designated  as  "  lightly  infested." 
The  revised  quarantine  becomes  effective 
October  1,  1928.  The  Vermont  area  af- 
fected by  this  change  totals  245.66  square 
miles,  in  Massachusetts  the  area  amounts 
to  359.24  square  miles,  and  in  Connecti- 
cut 976.44  square  miles  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  generally  infested  area. 
The  revision  also  includes  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  regulations  governing  the 
interstate  movement  of  Christmas  trees 
and  greens.  The  shipment  of  these  ar- 
ticles will,  in  the  future,  be  authorized 
under  inspection  and  certification  when 
they  have  originated  in  the  lightly  in- 
fested area  and  are  transported  into  the 
generally  infested  area  for  shipment  to 
points  outside  the  territory  under  regu- 
lation. 


COMMENTS  ON  NEEDS 

OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


New  Chief  Says  Bureau's  Efforts  Will 

Be  Directed  Toward  Solution 

of  Three  Problems 

The  important  factors  that  need  atten- 
tion in  the   dairy   industry   to-day   are : 

(1)  Greater     efficiency     in     production; 

(2)  production  of  the  highest  quality  in 
dairy  products;  and  (3)  increasing  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  This  is 
the  statement  of  O.  E.  Reed,  who  re- 
cently took  up  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau   of  Dairy   Industry. 

•'  Scientific  facts  available  to-day  in 
regard  to  these  factors,"  says  Professor 
Reed,  "  are  sufficient  proof  that  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  entered  into  by  the 
entire  dairy  industry  will  stabilize  and 
insure  prosperity  for  those  engaged  in  it. 

"  The  need  of  more  economic  and  effi- 
cient production  is  quite  apparent  on 
every  hand,"  he  said.  "  The  dairy  farmer 
must  cull  out  the  low-producing  cows 
from  his  herd  and  build  for  a  greater 
production  for  each  cow  through  keep- 
ing records  of  production,  by  using  better 
sires,  and  by  following  the  best  methods 
in  feeding,  breeding,  and  management. 
The  same,  problems  must  be  considered 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


DEPARTMENT  TO  TAKE 
PART  IN  COTTON  SHOW 


Exhibit  Will  Cover  an  Area  of  3,000 

Square   Feet   and   Depict  the 

Many  Uses  of  Cotton 

An  exhibition  of  the  utilization  of  cot- 
ton fiber  and  seed,  covering  literally 
luuidi-eds  of  manufactured  commodities, 
is  being  prepared  by  the  department,  as- 
sisted by  the  Cotton  Textile^  Institute, 
for  the  National  Cotton  Show  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  October  13  to  20.  The  de- 
partment's exhibit  will  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  3,000  square  feet,  the  main 
feature  covered  by  a  cotton  canopy  of 
vivid  stripes.  In  this  area  there  will  be 
a  full  exposition  of  the  United  States 
cotton  standards  and  their  use  in  the 
marketing  of  the  staple.  The  utilization 
of  cotton  seeds  and  of  cotton  linters  will 
be  shown  in  hundreds  of  products  from 
animal  feeds  to  cellophane,  the  new 
transparent  covering  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  candy  boxes.  The  proc- 
esses of  cotton  warehousing  and  the 
workings  of  the  United  States  warehouse 
act  will  be  depicted. 

Of  especial  interest  in  the  Government 
exhibit  is  a  model  automobile  in  con- 
nection with  which  is  shown  the  various 
ways  and  places  where  cotton  enters  the 
manufacture  of  motor  cars.  Approxi- 
mately 35  pounds  of  cotton  on  the  aver- 
age is  used  in  each  automobile  in  the 
manufacture  of  tires,  seat  cushions  and 
covers,   tops,  and  other  parts. 

Another  part  of  the  exhibit  is  given 
over  to  the  development  of  new  fabrics 
and  dress  designs  intended  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  cotton.  The  products  of 
cotton  linters  such  as  paints,  mattresses, 
felting',  cellulose,  explosives,  and  other 
commodities  will  be  shown.  In  still  an- 
other place  there  will  be  exhibited  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  cotton 
market  news  and  the  preparation  of  cot- 
ton crop  reports.  The  comparatively  new 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  the  collection  and  publication 
of  grade  and  staple  estimates  will  be 
described. 

Four  bales  of  cotton  in  cotton  bagging, 
shipped  from  this  country  to  Germany 
and  then  returned  here  to  test  the  dura- 
bility of  cotton  bagging,  will  be  a  part  of 
the  exhibit.  The  cotton  was  baled  at 
Henderson,  N.  C. ;  shipped  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  the  cotton  was  compressed  to 
high  density;  sent  to  Bremen,  Germany, 
where  it  was  handled  in  a  warehouse ; 
then  reshipped  to  Philadelphia  and 
handled  in  a  warehouse  at  that  point ; 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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SUGAR-CANE  HUNTERS 
MAKE  BIG  COLLECTION 


Expedition  Returning  from  New  Guinea 

with  a  New  Species  That  Grows 

Thirty-three  Feet  High 

Communications  received  from  Dr.  E. 
TV.  Brancles,  in  charge  of  the  office  of 
sugar  plants,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
since  the  publication  of  the  account  of 
his  expedition  to  Xew  Guinea  in  the 
Official  Recobd  of  August  15,  state  that 
the  collection  of  sugar-cane  varieties  has 
been  completed  and  that  the  expedition 
will  leave  Port  Moresby,  Xew  Guinea, 
on  or  about  September  10,  returning  to 
Washington   via    Sydney.   Australia. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  varieties 
of  sugar  cane  were  collected  as  the  result 
of  exploration  of  every  district  of  Papua 
and  Xew  Guinea.  The  travel  involved 
included  10,000  miles  by  seaplane,  700 
miles  by  canoe,  and  400  miles  on  foot. 
Many  of  the  sections  explored  are  in- 
habited only  by  nomadic  tribes  of  natives, 
but  no  fatalities  or  serious  injuries  oc- 
curred, and  except  for  attacks  of  fever, 
;:11  members  of  the  expedition  are  in 
good  health. 

Doctor  Brandes  mentions  having  col- 
lected one  variety  of  sugar  cane  that 
proved  to  be  a  new  species.  It  is  a  hard, 
straight  cane,  growing  to  a  height  of 
nearly  10  meters — approximately  33  feet. 
Cuttings  of  each  variety  obtained  are 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
refrigerated  rooms  of  the  steamers  and 
upon  arrival  in  San  Francisco  they  are  to 
be  shipped  to  Washington  by  express  for 
growth  under  observation  in  the  sugar- 
cane detention  greenhouse  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Arlington  Farm.  Duplicate  cut- 
tings are  being  planted  at  Sydney  as  a 
precaution  against  possible  loss  of  cut- 
tings   during   shipment. 

Doctor  Brandes  is  also  forwarding 
other  interesting  plant  material  and  a 
collection  of  anthropological  specimens, 
including  barbed  arrows  the  6-foot  shafts 
of  which  are  made  of  stalks  of  wild  sugar 
cane. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  is  indi- 
cated by  the  large  number  of  new  varie- 
ties of  sugar  cane  obtained  and.  in  view 
of  the  more  hazardous  work  having  been 
completed,  the  safe  completion  of  the 
expedition  appears  to  be  assured.  The 
party  is  expected  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton late  in  October,  but  the  exact  date 
on  which  they  will  arrive  is  not  known. 


the     department     breeders     have     been 
greatly   handicapped   by   the   amount   of 
time   required   for    each   analysis.     The 
problem    of   testing   the   percentages    of  I 
oil   in    soybeans   is   similar    to    that    for  ! 
other    oils,    such    as    cacao    in    different  j 
forms,     chocolate,     cottonseed,     flaxseed,  | 
mustard  seed,  peanuts,  and  sesame  seed,  j 
Work  on  a  simplified  process  of  measur- 
ing the  oil  by  observing  the  refraction  of 
light  passing  through  the  oil  has  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  and  recently  ; 
marketing  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural    Economics    perfected     the 
system  until  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  oil  content  with  a  quantity  of  seed  ! 
amounting  to  only  a   small  fraction   of  i 
an  ounce,  perhaps  one  or  two  soybeans,  j 
The   seed  is  first  ground  to   a   powder. 
and  the  oil  is  then  dissolved  in  halowax. 
With  the  refractometer  used  in  the  tests 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  refraction 
correct  to  5  decimal  places,  and  this  fig- 
ure is  then  compared  with   tables  pre-  J 
pared  for  given  percentages.     Tests  can  j 
be  made  in  15  minutes  at  an  expense  for 
materials  of  less  than  1  cent,   as   com- 
pared with  the  old  method  of  ether  ex- 
traction which  required  24  hours  and  a 
much  larger  sample  of  the  seed.    Results 
by  the  simpler  test  are  accurate  enough 
for    any    commercial    purpose,    and    are 
proving"  a  valuable  aid  to  plant  breeders 
in  the  department  and  elsewhere. 


Areas  Recently  Freed  from  Ticks 
Benefiting  from  Improved  Cattle 


VEGETABLE-OIL  TEST  PERFECTED 

In  the  growing  of  soybeans  in  the 
United  States  there  are  two  general  tend- 
encies, one  for  the  growing  of  a  bean 
as  rich  in  oil  as  possible  from  which  the 
oil  may  be  extracted  in  quantity,  the 
other  for  a  bean  with  as  little  oil  as  can 
be  produced.  Trouble  with  "  soft  pork  " 
as  the  result  of  feeding  soybeans  to  hogs, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  high  oil 
content  of  the  beans.  Plant  breeders  in 
the  department  have  been  working  for 
many  years  toward  the  development  of 
high  and  low  oil  varieties  of  soybeans. 
In  view  of  tie  large  number  of  analyses 
to  be  made  in  developing  sueh  varieties, 


PAINTABILITY  OF  WOODS  STUDIED 

Differences  in  the  painting  characteris- 
tics of  wood  indicate  a  need  for  improve- 
ments in  painting  practice  rather  than  an 
inherent  lack   of   "  paintability "    of   cer- 
i  tain  woods.    This  conclusion  is  drawn  by 
■  technologists    of    the    Forest     Products 
i  Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service,  after 
!  careful    experimental    work.      There    is 
I  good   reason,    the   technologists    say,    for 
|  believing  that  paint  does  not  really  ad- 
I  here  to  wood,  at  least  after  the  paint  has 
I  dried  out  thoroughly,  but  that  it  hangs 
j  on.    this   chiefly   by   gaining   mechanical 
i  grips  in  minute  openings  in  the  surface 
of  the  wood.     Where  there  are  plenty  of 
openings  the  paint  hangs  on,  but  where 
the  openings  are  too  few  or  too  small,  as 
I  in  very  dense  wood,  the  paint  does  not 
hang  on  so  well.    To  understand  how  the 
grain  of  wood  may  affect  paint  retention, 
1  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  paint  fail- 
j  ure  on  woods  having  wide  annual  growth 
rings  and  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  spring  wood  and  summer 
'  wood.    In  such  woods  the  summer  wood  is 
:  much  denser  than  the  spring  wood.  Paint 
I  scales  off  the  bands  of  summer  wood  more 
I  quickly   than  it   does  off  the  bands   of 
i   spring  wood.     The  real  problem  involved 
in   studies  of  the  painting   of  different 
i  woods,  then,  is  to  find  some  way  of  mak- 
ing paint  adhere  better  to  wood.    If  this 
could  be  accomplished  it  is  likely  that  the 
durability  of  paint  on  all  woods  would 
be  improved  and  that  the  differences  in 
rheir      painting      characteristics      would 
largely  disappear. 


Before  an  audience  of  3S0  livestock 
owners  and  interested  townspeople,  a 
scrub-bull  trial  held  in  the  courthouse  at 
Eatonton,  Ga..  July  4,  resulted  in  the 
usual  verdict  cf  guilty.  The  trial  was 
conducted  by  the  local  legal  talent,  with 
prominent  livestock  owners  as  witnesses. 


Many  southern  communities  which  re- 
cenrly  completed  the  eradication  of  cattle 
ticks  are  deriving  early  benefits  from  the 
introduction  of  improved  cattle  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Two  counties  in  western 
Florida  recently  received  38  head  of  pure- 
bred beef  bulls  and  heifers,  making  the 
fourth  carload  sold  into  that  territory. 
The  cattle  came  from  breeders  in 
Tennessee. 

These  shipments  are  typical  of  numer- 
ous others.  In  some  localities  where  im- 
proved breeding  stock  was  introduced 
promptly  after  ticks  were  eradicated, 
beef  production  and  dairying  are  already 
well  established.  In  a  part  of  eastern 
Georgia  where  purebred  beef  bulls  were 
introduced  a  few  years  ago,  livestock 
owners  now  have  begun  to  furnish  feeder 
steers  in  carload  lots. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  L.  A.  Richard- 
son, specialist  in  animal  husbandry  in 
Tennessee,  says  steers  raised  in  terrirory 
recently  freed  from  cattle  ticks  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  "The  placing  of 
young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  in  these 
areas  which  have  just  been  freed  from 
ticks."  he  adds.  "  gives  encouragement 
and  stimulates  interest  on  the  part  of 
livestock  owners  in  the  production  of 
better  cattle." 

In  McCurtain  County.  Okla.,  a  similar 
activity  is  reported  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  in 
charge  of  Federal  tick-eradication  work 
in  that  State.  "  Much  interest  is  being 
manifested  now."  says  Doctor  Allen,  "  in 
procuring  purebred  dairy  and  beef  bulls 
to  replace  what  few  scrubs  now  are  left 
in  McCurtain  County.  Fifteen  registered 
bulls  have  already  been  purchased  above 
the  quarantine  line.  We  feel  that  this 
work  has  only  just  started,  and  much  im- 
provement is  expected  in  the  next  year's 
calf  crop.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
in  cooperation  with  County  Agent 
Shawnee  Brown  to  start  a  purebred-bull 
campaign." 

The  purchase  of  breeding  stock  is  be- 
ing safeguarded  by  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  livestock  specialists  of  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  also  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  who  are  familiar  with  suitable 
types  of  cattle  as  well  as  with  the  prog- 
ress of  tick  eradication  and  the  exact 
tick-free  status  of  the  different  localities. 
The  introduction  of  purebred  livestock  in 
areas  still  tick-infested,  even  to  a  slight 
degree,  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  has 
resulted  in  serious  losses  of  animals  from 
tick  fever. 


One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  de- 
partment hopes  to  control  the  ravages 
of  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  corn  borer, 
and  other  imported  insect  pests  is 
through  the  importation  of  insect 
enemies  of  the  destructive  pests.  As  a 
rule  when  imported  insects  reveal  them- 
selves as  extremely  destructive  it  is  be- 
cause conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  more  favorable  than  in  the  land  from 
which  they  came,  and  this  is  frequently 
due  to  the  fact  that  insect  parasites  of 
the  destroyers  were  not  imported  with 
them. 
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RECORD  GRAPE  CROP 

FACES  COMPETITION 

Producers  and  Shippers  Urged  to  Grade 

Crop    Carefully   to    Avoid   an 

Unprofitable  Season 

With  evidences  of  a  record  grape  crop 
this  year,  producers  and  shippers  are 
being  urged  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  to  practice  "  careful 
grading  and  packing  and  wide  distribu- 
tion to  prevent  an  unprofitable  season." 

The  total  grape  crop  is  forecast  by  the 
department  at  2,844,764  tons  as  against 
2,606,712  tons  last  year.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, California  will  produce  2,538,400 
tons  of  grapes  of  all  classes  compared 
with  2,406,000  tons  in  1927.  All  States 
outside  of  California  expect  a  combined 
crop  of  306,000  tons  of  grapes  or  53  per- 
cent more  than  their  light  production  of 
last  season.  Eight  other  western  States, 
with  probably  11.587  tons,  show  very  lit- 
tle increase  over  1927,  but  the  leading 
eastern  and  midwestern.  sections  report 
sharp  gains. 

Reports  from  California,  says  the  bu- 
reau, indicate  that  everything  practic- 
able will  be  done  this  season  to  limit  the 
California  carlot  output  to  65,000  or  70,- 
000  cars,  which  would  be  considerably 
less  than  in  1927  or  1925  but  about  the 
same  as  in  1926.  Severe  competition  is 
being  met  this  year  from  rather  heavy 
crops  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits,  whereas  last  year  these 
fruits  were  in  relatively  light  supply. 

"  Doubtless,"  says  the  bureau's  report, 
"the  quantity  used  in  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  juice  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  utilize  the  crop.  At 
present  there  is  every  indication  of  an 
ample  market  supply  of  all  classes  and 
varieties  of  grapes,  both  eastern  and 
western  stock,  and  it  will  require  careful 
grading  and  packing  and  wide  distribu- 
tion to  prevent  the  season  from  being 
unprofitable  to  growers  and  shippers." 


COOPERATIVE  MEMBERSHIP  GROWS 

Three  million  members,  shareholders, 
shippers,  consignors,  and  patrons  are 
credited  to  the  11,400  active  cooperative 
associations,  according  to  a  preliminary 
estimate  by  the  department.  This  figure 
is  larger  by  300,000  than  that  given  for 
the  10,803  associations  listed  by  the  de- 
partment in  1925.  Some  of  the  increase 
is  because  of  the  larger  number  of  asso- 
ciations listed,  but  the  greater  part  is 
due  to  including  patrons,  shippers,  and 
consignors,  as  well  as  legal  members  and 
shareholders,  in  making  up  the  member- 
ship figures.  The  gains,  because  of  in- 
cluding all  participants  in  the  coopera- 
tive enterprises,  amount  to  more  than 
775.000.  Had  there  not  been  losses  in 
membership  since  1925  of  more  than  475,- 
000,  chiefly  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
groups  of  associations,  the  total  member- 
ship would  now  be  materially  larger  than 
the  estimated  3,000.000.  The  estimates 
for  a  number  of  the  larger  groups  of 
organizations  are  as  follows :  Grain  mar- 
keting associations,  900,000  members  ;  as- 
sociations marketing  dairy  products.  600,- 
000 ;  associations  shipping  and  marketing 
livestock.  450,000 ;  associations  marketing 


fruits  and  vegetables,  215,000;  cotton- 
marketing  associations,  140,000 ;  associa- 
tions marketing  miscellaneous  products, 
190,000 ;  associations  buying  farm  and 
farm-home  supplies,  398,000.  Approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  the  total  member- 
ship is  in  the  12  North  Central  States, 
compared  with  53  per  cent  in  1925,  and 
55  per  cent  in  1915.  Less  than  12  per 
cent  of  the  membership  is  now  in  the 
Southern  States,  compared  with  30  per 
cent  in  1925  and  16  per  cent  in  1915. 
The  Pacific  Coast  States  are  of  about  the 
same  relative  importance,  in  regard  to 
membership,  as  in  1925.  Minnesota  con- 
tinues at  the  head  of  the  list  of  States, 
with  Iowa  second,  and  Illinois  third. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  total  member- 
ship is  in  7  States  and  two-thirds  in  11 
States.  The  membership  figure  of  3,000,- 
000  does  not  mean  that  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  participating  in  the  activities 
of  the  various  associations.  Many  farm- 
ers hold  memberships  in  2  associations, 
some  in  3,  and  a  few  in  4  and  5.  The 
number  of  different  individuals  in  the 
11,400  associations  is  estimated  as 
2,000,000. 


U.  S.   WORLD'S   GREAT   TIMBER   USER 

The  United  States  uses  as  much  saw 
timber  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
uses  two-fifths  as  much  of  all  woods  as 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1906  lumber- 
men cut  approximately  280  cubic  feet  of 
wood  from  our  forests  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  Now, 
however,  with  higher  costs  of  lumber  and 
of  transportation,  resulting  in  greater 
care  in  wood  utilization,  the  forests  are 
called  on  for  only  about  200  cubic  feet 
per  capita — about  six  times  as  much  per 
capita  as  is  used  in  western  Europe.  The 
Forest  Service  presents  such  figures  as 
these  as  arguments  for  the  reforestation 
of  much  of  our  wood-growing  area  and 
for  the  planting  of  even  small  areas  on 
farms  which  would  otherwise  be  unpro- 
ductive. There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  tim- 
ber will  decrease  still  further — will  have 
to  be  decreased — but  students  see  no  in- 
dication that  timber  consumption  will 
ever  fall  as  low  as  it  is  in  western 
Europe.  It  can  not  be  reduced  to  the 
present  European  level  without  serious 
disruption  of  many  of  our  important  in- 
dustries and  a  lowering  of  our  standard 
of  living.  The  alternative  is  that  prices 
must  rise  to  a  point  where  they  make  re- 
munerative the  systematic  development 
of  timber  resources  by  scientific  forestry. 
In  many  sections  the  men  most  con- 
versant with  lumbering  are  the  leaders  in 
the  reforestation  movement,  not  from 
sentiment  or  the  idea  of  duty  but  purely 
on  a  business  investment  basis. 


That  a  disease  may  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  raising  of  a  crop  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
bulb  industry  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  There, 
with  h  gh  labor  costs  and  the  necessity 
for  winter  protection,  bulb  culture  may 
be  practiced  because  of  the  relative  ab- 
sence of  basal  rot,  a  disease  which  for- 
bids the  raising  of  bulbs  in  certain  of 
the  Southern  States,  says  the  bureau. 


Washing  Apples  and  Pears  Now 
General  Practice  in  Northwest 


The  general  adoption  of  some  method 
of  washing  apples  and  pears  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  the  market  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  one  of  the  most  recent  mod- 
ifications of  modern  methods  of  fruit 
packing.  This  change  in  method  of 
packing,  which  began  about  two  years 
ago,  was  made  in  order  to  remove  from 
the  fruit  the  excess  spray  residue  which 
was  considered  objectionable  in  some  of 
the  large  markets.  The  washing  con- 
sists in  first  subjecting  the  fruit  to  a 
bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  by  pass- 
ing the  fruit  on  conveyors  under  or 
through  sprays  of  acidulated  water,  then 
rinsing  thoroughly  in  clear  water  and 
removing  the  excess  moisture  either  with 
an  air  blast  or  with  towels.  The  fruit 
then  passes  onto  the  grader  and  sizer 
and  is  packed  in  the  usual  way.  A  di- 
lute alkali  is  used  in  place  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  some  cases,  though  the 
acid  is  most  commonly  employed. 

"When  properly  applied  this  treatment 
does  not  injure  either  the  appearance  or 
keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  in  storage,  as 
has  been  shown  by  careful  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry during  the  last  two  years,  These 
experiments  have  been  corroborated  by 
the  general  satisfactory  results  obtained 
in  a  commercial  way  by  shippers  who 
washed  and  stored  thousands  of  carloads 
of  washed  fruit  in  1927  and  also  by  a 
general  survey  of  apples  in  commercial 
storage  in  February,  1928,  in  which  it 
was  found  that  the  washed  fruit  was  in 
as  good  condition  as  that  which  had  not 
been  treated.  As  in  all  handling  opera- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be 
handled  carefully  throughout  the  har- 
vesting and  packing  in  order  to  avoid 
stem  punctures  and  bruises  which  might 
become  infected  and  result  in  decay  of 
the  fruit.  The  process  of  washing  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  a  mimeographed  cir- 
cular from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled  "  Studies  on  the  Removal 
of  Spray  Residue  from  Apples  and 
Pears,"  issued  June  28,  1928,  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
234  and  Washington  State  College  of 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station  Popular 
Bulletin  142. 


DEPARTMENT  TO  TAKE 

PART  IN  COTTON  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  thence  shipped  to  Memphis.  The 
bales  received  twice  the  handling  usual 
in  international  trade,  yet  the  cotton 
bagging  used  for  covering  is  reported  to 
be  in  first-class  condition. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  ex- 
hibit, the  department  representatives  at 
the  show  will  be  arrayed  in  cotton  cloth- 
ing, from  cotton  hats  to  canvas  shoes. 
The  exhibit  is,  in  effect,  a  broadside  of 
what  the  department  is  doing  for  the 
cotton  industry  from  the  collection  of 
crop  statistics  to  the  designing  of  new 
materials,  and  from  the  cotton  fields  to 
the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  the 
finished  products. 
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two  or  more  other  important  honey  -pro- 
ducing regions  until  a  thorough  study  has 
been  made  of  practices  and  systems  of 
management  under  various  typical  bee- 
keeping conditions. 


L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


FORESTERS   COMMEND   CLUB  GIRL. 

Collecting  and  mounting  specimens  of 
84  different  kinds  of  trees,  Miss  Mateline 
Lee,  aged  18.  of  Henderson,  Tex.,  has 
made  the  highest  score  in  the  tree- 
identification  project  of  the  4-H  Club 
members  of  Rusk  County,  Tex.  Miss 
Lee's  collection  has  been  sent  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  Washington,  where  it 
received  commendation.  Nearly  all  the 
specimens  were  of  trees  native  to  Rusk 
County.  Each  mounting  includes  the 
leaf,  fruit,  and  seed  of  the  tree,  speci- 
mens of  its  bark,  and  cross  sections  and 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  wood.  Tree 
identification  is  one  of  four  lines  of  for- 
estry activity  carried  on  by  Texas  4-H 
Club  members  in  their  first  year's  for- 
estry work.  The  other  projects  are  the 
management  of  an  acre  of  timber,  seed 
collecting,  and  the  writing  of  a  forestry 
essay.  The  work  in  Rusk  County  is 
supervised  by  B.  F.  Gray,  local  county 
agent,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Extension  Forester.  C.  B.  Webster. 


APIARY  PRACTICES   BEING   STUDIED 

Study  of  practices  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  apiaries,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  study  of  the  economics  of 
honey  production,  has  been  started  by  the 
department.  The  study  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  division  of  bee  culture  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  division 
of  farm  management  and  costs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Other 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  have  under  way  studies  of  the 
important  problem  of  honey  marketing. 
The  first  practice  study  is  under  way  in 
the  intermountain  region.  It  was  felt 
that  the  work  can  bo  done  in  that  region 
more  easily  and  at  less  expense  than  in 
some  of  the  other  beekeeping  regions  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain Field  Station,  the  large  number  of 
colonies,  and  the  relatively  high  percent- 
age of  commercial  beekeepers.  The  lim- 
ited amount  of  money  now  available  is 
being  used  for  this  part  of  the  work.  It 
is  planned  to  continue  the  investigation  in 


GARBAGE  CONVERTED  INTO  FEED 

A  new  industry  in  which  garbage  is 
processed  and  used  as  an  ingredient  ma- 
terial in  stock  food,  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Kansas  City  station 
of  the  food,  drug,  and  insecticide  admin- 
istration. Garbage  from  Kansas  City 
homes,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  commis- 
sion houses  is  drayed  to  the  plant  for 
processing.  All  material  foreign  to  gar- 
bage, such  as  tin  cans  and  glass,  is  re- 
moved, either  by  hand  or  by  automatic 
means.  The  garbage  is  cooked  in  digester 
tanks,  the  liquid  being  drawn  off  and 
skimmed  for  grease.  The  solid  matter 
removed  from  the  tanks  is  also  pressed 
for  liquid  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
stick.  The  tank  residue  is  dried, 
skimmed,  and  later  mixed  with  the  stick, 
the  resulting  product  having  a  protein 
content  of  16  to  20  per  cent.  Approxi- 
mately 10,000  tons  of  this  material  is 
produced  at  Kansas  City  annually.  It 
is  mixed  with  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  calcium  carbonate,  salt,  and  meat 
tankage  or  dried  blood. 


IMPLEMENT  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Shipments  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1928  were  considerably  greater  than 
those  in  any  other  six -month  period  and 
exceeded  the  shipments  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1927  by  nearly  $12,000,000,  says 
the  agricultural  implements  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  total, 
which  amounted  to  $54,011,857  in  the 
first  half  of  1928,  exceeded  the  imple- 
ment exports  for  the  full  calendar  years 
of  1921,  1922,  and  1923  by  several  million 
dollars  for  each  year  and  was  approxi- 
mately only  $6,000,000  less  than  the  ship- 
ments for  1924.  The  1928  exports  also 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age annual  shipments  of  implements  in 
pre-war  years.  Beginning  with  January 
of  this  year,  when  the  shipments 
amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000  and  ex- 
ceeded those  for  January,  1927,  by  more 
than  $3,000,000,  exports  have  increased 
steadily  in  each  month  (excepting  April) 
until  in  June  they  amounted  to  $10,294,- 
878.  This  latter  figure  represented  an 
increase  of  $150,000  over  the  May  ship- 
ments and  was  approximately  $2,500,000 
greater  than  the  exports  in  June.  1927. 


Bacterial  wilt  of  alfalfa  may  cause  the 
plant  to  wilt  during  hot  weather  of 
spring  or  summer,  and  under  this  con- 
dition the  plants  die  immediately,  resem- 
bling plants  whose  roots  have  been  sev- 
ered by  gophers.  More  frequently  the 
plants  show  a  characteristic  dwarfed  con- 
dition, with  foliage  pale  green  or  yellow. 
After  each  successive  cutting  the  new 
stems  are  shorter  and  eventually  the 
plant  dies.  The  injury  is  due  to  bacteria 
entering  the  underground  parts  of  the 
plant,  causing  alterations  which  may  be 
observed  readily  in  the  roots. 


STUDY  MADE  OF  VIRGINIA  TAXES 

In  1926  taxes  paid  on  rented  farms  in 
Virginia  took  slightly  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  farm  net  income,  whereas 
taxes  on  rented  town  and  city  property 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  took  16 
per  cent  of  net  income,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  the  Virginia  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  farm  figures  rep- 
resent a  record  of  the  income  and  taxes 
of  1,094  farms  located  in  33  counties  of 
the  State.  These  farms  yielded  a  net 
rent  which  averaged  $2.12  per  acre  and 
out  of  this  their  owners  had  to  pay  taxes 
averaging  42  cents  an  acre.  The  town 
and  city  figures  represent  890  pieces  of 
rented  business  and  residential  property 
located  in  33  towns  and  cities.  In  West- 
moreland, Essex.  Hanover,  and  Henrico 
Counties  taxes  took  almost  33  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  of  91  farms  on  which 
data  were  obtained.  In  a  section  desig- 
nated as  the  Blue  Ridge,  reports  gath- 
ered from  92  farms  in  Carroll,  Bedford, 
Amherst,  and  Albemarle  Counties  showed 
farm  owners  to  be  paying  more  than  29 
per  cent  of  their  net  rent  in  taxes.  At 
the  other  extreme,  as  far  as  taxes  and 
income  are  concerned,  are  113  farms  of 
the  Northern  Valley  section  (Rocking- 
ham and  Frederick  Counties)  where 
taxes  took  less  than  16  per  cent  of  net 
rent,  96  farms  in  Loudon  and  Farquier 
Counties  where  taxes  were  slightly  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  net  rent,  and  119 
farms  in  Halifax  and  Pittsylvania  Coun- 
ties where  taxes  amounted  to  about  16% 
per  cent  of  the  net  return  to  the  farm 
owner.  The  differences  between  districts, 
as  far  as  the  average  urban  figures  are 
concerned,  were  about  the  same  as  those 
for  the  farms.  In  towns  located  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  district,  where  the  ratio  of 
taxes  to  income  was  highest,  taxes  took 
slightly  more  than  23  per  cent  of  the 
net  rent  of  82  residential  and  business 
properties.  In  Richmond  taxes  took 
about  18  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  of  107 
pieces  of  property.  The  most  favorable 
tax  and  income  situation  existed  in  two 
towns  of  the  Northern  Valley  district, 
where  figures  from  94  properties  indi- 
cated that  taxes  took  only  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  net  rent.  These 
figures  relate  to  1926,  the  most  recent 
year  in  which  a  State  real-estate  tax  was 
collected. 


TB  INFECTION  IN  CATTLE  DECLINES 

Of  the  9,040,028  cattle  inspected  by 
Federal  veterinarians  engaged  in  meat 
inspection  during  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1928,  294,002  showed  evidence  of 
tuberculosis.  Among  this  number  38,931 
were  found  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  7,486  were  passed  for  sterili- 
zation. These  figures  include  202.146 
cattle  that  had  been  condemned  in  con- 
nection with  the  cooperative  tubercu- 
losis-eradication work ;  therefore,  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  regular  kill  was  found 
tuberculous. 

This  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  degree 
of  tuberculous  infection  found  at  estab- 
lishments under  Federal  meat  inspection 
when  the  campaign  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease was  inaugurated — a  favorable  show- 
ing which  creates  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
a  further  reduction  of  this  loss  as  the 
work  progresses. 
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BOTTLED  BEVERAGES  UTILIZE  MUCH  SUGAR  AND  FRUIT 


1  Soft  Drinks,"   or  "  Nonalcoholic  Beverages,"  Play  a  Not  Unimportant  Role  in  Providing  a 
Market  for  Many  Farm  Products 


When  the  sun  shines  down  and  the 
mercury  climbs  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turn  to  "  soft  drinks,"  or  "  non- 
alcoholic beverages,"  as  they  are  desig- 
nated by  the  food  control  division  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Admin- 
istration. And  when  the  dog  days  have 
passed  and  snow  whirls  there  is  still  a 
considerable  consumption  of  soft  drinks, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  cooling  effect 
they  are  supposed  to  have  in  summer 
but  because  people  like  them.  J.  W. 
Sale,  of  the  water  and  beverage  labora- 
tory, estimates  that  more  than  11,000,- 
000,000  bottles  of  these  beverages  are 
consumed  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  They  play  a  not  unimportant  role 
in  providing  a  market  for  many  farm 
products.  Into  these  11,000,000,000 
bottles  go,  it  is  estimated,  250,000  tons  of 
sugar,  5,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  acid, 
50,000  pounds  of  artificial  color,  1,000.000 
gallons  of  flavoring  extract,  and  400,- 
000,000  gallons  of  carbonated  water. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  soft  drinks. 
Some  are  pure  fruit  juices.  Others .  be- 
long to  the  "  ade  "  class  and  contain  from 


15  to  20  per  cent  of  juice,  often  with 
other  ingredients  added.  There  are  also 
the  nonalcoholic  cordials,  cereal  bever- 
ages, and  the  bottled  sodas.  The  bottled 
sodas  account  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business. 

Most  of  the  soft  drinks  now  are  free 
from  harmful  substances,  but  some  are 
found  to  contain  unwholesome  or  injuri- 
ous acids,  arsenical  dyes,  metallic  salts, 
uncertified  coal-tar  dyes,  or  soap  bark. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  harmful 
drinks  and  those  improperly  labeled  that 
the  regulatory  forces  keep  after  manu- 
facturers, checking  up  the  product,  ana- 
lyzing it  for  forbidden  ingredients,  warn- 
ing manufacturers  to  desist  from  unlaw- 
ful practices,  and  prosecuting  when 
necessary. 

Popular  belief  holds  that  artificial  col- 
ors are  harmful,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
provided  they  are  the  right  kinds  of  col- 
ors. Careful  tests  have  established  that 
many  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  are  entirelv 
harmless,  and  these  are  "  permitted  "  for 
use  in  beverages. 


IMPORTED  NUTS  INSPECTED 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  walnut  in- 
dustry in  California  and  of  the  pecan 
industry  in  the  South,  the  importation 
of  nuts  into  the  United  States  continues 
to  be  large  and  the  quality  much  im- 
proved, reports  the  Food,  Drug,  and  In- 
secticide Administration,  which  enforces 
the  food  and  drags  act.  Approximately 
103,000,000  pounds  of  nuts  of  the  six 
principal  varieties  were  brought  in  from 
abroad  during  the  last  year.  As  a  rule 
the  receipts  of  nuts  are  seasonal  and 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil  nuts  the 
heaviest  shipments  come  in  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  months,  just  before 
the  holidays.  Control  of  nuts  passing 
into  interstate  commerce  must  begin  with 
careful  supervis'on  over  importations 
when  they  are  offered  for  entry,  and  this 
must  be  followed  by  systematic  surveys 
of  stocks  held  in  storage  for  distribution 
throughout  the  year. 

Examination  of  482  investigational  and 
field  samples  and  77  official  samples,  col- 
lected mainly  from  lots  of  nuts  held  in 
storage,  resulted  in  27  seizures.  The 
greater  part  of  the  control  over  imported 
nuts  falls  upon  the  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  stations.  From  April 
1,  1927,  to  January  31,  1928,  1,841  im- 
portations of  nuts  and  nut  products  were 
examined  by  the  administration.  Of 
these  101  lots  were  detained,  mainly  be- 
cause of  decomposition,  moldiness,  or 
rancidity. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  nuts  received  from  abroad  during 
the  past  year  may  be  due  to  better 
weather  conditions  during  this  period, 
but  undoubtedly  the  administration's  no- 
tices to  importers  of  chestnuts  and  pis- 
tachios and  the  intensive  inspection  of 
imports,  particularly  of  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, cashews,  and  filberts,  during  the  last 
four  years  have  been  important  factors. 


A  VISITOR  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Dr.  Stanton  Youngberg,  director  of 
agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Government 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  called  at  the  depart- 
ment Monday,  September  10.  He  has 
been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  many 
years,  beginning  work  there  in  the  vet- 
erinary division  of  the  Philippine  Bureau 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  his  first  absence 
from  the  Philippines  for  several  years, 
and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  it  by  vis- 
iting the  agricultural  establishments  on 
his  journey  from  the  Philippines  by  way 
of  Singapore,  Colombo,  Suez  Canal, 
France,  England,  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  Cuba.  At  this  department  he  con- 
sulted with  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
with  L.  H.  Dewey,  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Fiber  Plant  Investigations.  This 
office,  through  H.  T.  Edwards,  has  been 
carrying  on  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  10 
years  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  Doctor  Youngberg. 


CONSUMER  GETTING  BETTER  EGGS 

Eggs  are  produced  for  market  on  spe- 
cialized poultry  farms  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  regions,  but  in  greatest 
volume  on  the  general  farms  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  these  sections  they  are 
concentrated  at  shipping  points  and 
transported  by  express  or  by  refrigerated 
freight  where  they  go  into  immediate 
consumption  or  are  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age to  take  care  of  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  production.  The  marketing 
channels  through  which  the  eggs  pass 
vary  greatly  in  complexity,  depending 
upon  how  direct  the  contacts  are  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  or  through 
how  many  different  hands  the  eggs  pass 
during  their  journey  to  market     Con- 


stant effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
methods  of  handling  and  marketing,  in- 
cluding better  care  on  the  farms,  more 
frequent  marketing,  more  favorable  tem- 
peratures by  the  use  of  chid  rooms,  better 
packing  materials,  better  grading,  and 
better  distribution,  all  of  which  is  result- 
ing in  a  gradual  raising  of  the  level  of 
quality  of  eggs  reaching  consuming  mar- 
kets and   a   reduction   in   breakage. 


MARKETING  EGGS  ON  GRADED  BASIS 

During  the  past  two  months  the  Divi- 
sion of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Mar- 
kets of  Virginia,  has  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  the  marketing  of  eggs  on  a  graded 
basis  by  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  This  project  was  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  City  Prod- 
uce Co.  of  Harrisonburg,  which  operates 
five  egg-buying  stations  at  which  the 
eggs  received  are  graded  by  employees  of 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Markets  who 
have  been  licensed  as  egg  graders  by  the 
bureau.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  work,  eggs  in  the  Harrisonburg  ter- 
ritory were  bought  on  a  flat  basis  and 
the  price  at  the  time  the  grading  service 
began  was  26  cents.  The  prices  offered 
for  the  graded  eggs  were  20  cents  for 
pullets,  24  cents  for  trades,  28  cents  for 
standards,  32  cents  for  extras,  and  34 
cents .  for  specials.  The  price  has  re- 
cently been  advanced  for  all  eggs,  and 
last  week  specials  were  bringing  41  cents 
a  dozen.  The  results  to  date  have  been 
most  encouraging  and  the  poutry  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  new  program  of 
marketing  eggs  on  a  graded  basis,  which 
affords  them  not  only  a  higher  price  for 
their  products  but  also  an  incentive  for 
the  production  of  eggs  of  better  qualities 
than  were  produced  when  a  flat  price 
was  paid.  T.  W.  Heitz,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, represented  the  bureau  in  the  field 
work  at  Harrisonburg  during  the  recent 
experiment  and  N.  A.  Loucks  represented 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Markets. 


FEWER  HOGS  TUBERCULOUS 

Reports  prepared  from  records  of  the 
Federal  meat-inspection  service  indicate 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
tuberculous  hogs  killed  at  establish- 
ments under  Federal  inspection  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1928.  The  pro- 
portion retained  on  account  of  this  dis- 
ease was  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
slaughtered,  as  compared  with  15.2  per 
cent  four  years  ago,  when  retentions 
were  highest.  The  term  "  retained  "  sig- 
nifies holding  for  more  detailed  exami- 
nation because  of  abnormal  conditions 
observed. 

There  were  48,347,393  hogs  inspected 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  by 
Federal  inspectors,  and  if  tuberculosis 
bad  been  found  to  exist  as  extensively  as 
it  did  five  years  ago  1,498,769  more  hogs 
would  have  been  found  with  evidence  of 
the  disease. 


Enough  dairy  products  are  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  a  year  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  363  days.  It  is 
necessary  to  import  only  enough  for  a 
2-day  supply  yearly. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


MARKETING  AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  ENGLAND.      (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  69-T.)     By  Alonzo  B.  Cox,  agri- 
cultural economist,   division   of   cotton   mar- 
keting,   Bureau    of   Agricultural    Economics. 
P.   88,   figs.  30.     June  1928. 
This  is  part  of  a  year's  study  of  the  Euro- 
pean   cotton    situation    made    by    the    author. 
the    other    part    appearing    as    Technical    Bul- 
letin  78-T,   "  Marketing  American   Cotton   on 
the    Continent    of    Europe."      The    purpose    of 
the  present  bulletin  is  to  picture  the  market- 
ing facilities   and   the  marketing  processes   as 
they   are   related  to   America   and   Americans, 
rather    than    to    go    into    an    analysis    of    the 
more  fundamental  demand  and  supply  factors 
which    explain    price.      W.    I.    Holt,    assistant 
chief  marketing  specialist,  who  represents  the 
bureau  in  the   cotton  markets  of  Europe,  and 
Miss    Florena    Cleaves,    senior    clerk,     receive 
credit  for  assistance. 

DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  CON- 
CERNED WITH  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS  AND 
GAME:  1S28.  (.Miscellaneous  Publication  30-M.) 
By  Talbott  Denmead,  assistant  United 
States  game  conservation  officer,  and  Frank 
G.  Grimes,  junior  administrative  assistant, 
division  of  game  and  bird  conservation, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  P.  12.  Sep- 
tember, 1928. 


by 


Articles     and    Written    Addresses 
Department  People  in  Outside 
Publications 


Klemmedson,  G.  S.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Comparison  of  ranges  for  beef  production. 
Texas  Cattleman,  Sept   1928.     p.   13.. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Just 
fishin'.  Hunter,  Trader,  Trapper,  vol.  57, 
p.    10,    illus.      September    1928. 

Garlough,  F.  E.  (Biological  Survey).  Rodent- 
control  investigations  in  California. 
Monthly  Bulletin  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  voL  17,  no.  7,  p.  406- 
412.     July  1928. 

Oderkirk,  G.  C.  (Biological  Survey).  Pro- 
tecting corn  from  blackbirds  and  crows. 
Indiana  Farmer's  Guide,  vol.  84,  no.  34, 
p.  18.     August  25,  1928. 

Young,  Stanley  P.  (Biological  Survey).  Bears 
sometimes  unjustly  blamed  as  stock  killers. 
The  Western  Farm  Life,  vol.  30,  no.  15,  p.  4. 
August  1,  1928. 

Young,  Stanley  P.  [and  Arthur  H.  Carhart]. 
Old  Lefty  of  Burns  Hole.  Blue  Book  Maga- 
zine, p.  100-111.     October  1928. 

O'Brien,  Ruth  (Home  Economics).  Rompers 
for  comfort  and  health.  The  Southern 
Planter,  August  15,  1928,  p.  12. 

Alexander,  Lucy,  and  Van  Deman,  Ruth 
(Home  Economics).  Lamb  cooking  takes 
new  turns.  The  Country  Gentleman,  v.  93, 
no.  9,  p.  64.     September  1928. 

Dewey,  L.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Experimenta- 
tion raises  quality  of  native  flax  and  hemp 
fiber.  Cord  Age,  vol.  13,  no.  3,  p.  36.  Sep- 
tember 1928. 

Edwards,  H.  T.  (Plant  Industry).  A  survey  of 
Abaca  culture  in  Luzon's  "  Bicol  Region."' 
Cord  Age.  vol.  13,  no.  13,  p.  26-27.  Sep- 
tember 1928. 

Gilbert,  W.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Control 
of  cucumber  and  cantaloupe  diseases  in 
Maryland.  Twelfth  Report  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Societv  and  Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  p.  400-413.     1928. 

Martin,  J.  EL  (Plant  Industry).  Harvesting 
grain  sorghums  with  the  combine.  Farm 
Implement  News,  voL  49.  no.  35,  p.  17. 
August  30,  1928. 


Shipment  of  watermelons  in  cars  that 
are  not  clean  or  are  not  bedded  suffi- 
ciently, often  results  in  losses  to  growers 
in  the  form  of  injury  caused  by  chemi- 
cals left  in  the  car  from  previous  ship- 
ments, says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. Salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
fertilizers  have  been  shown  to  be  capable 
of  causing  a  large  amount  of  injury  in 
test  shipments  from  southern  Georgia  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  56,  No.  6. 
June  1928.     Pp.   207-249.     lis. 

SPECIAL    ARTICLES  : 

Waterspouts.     W.   E.   Hurd. 

The     Colorado     River     Situation.     J.     H. 

Gordon. 
Ground    Markings    by    Lightning.     F.    F. 

Payne. 
Franklin's     Kite     Experiment     and     the 

Energy  of  Lightning.     A.   McAdie. 
Phenomena       Preceding       Lightning.     A. 

McAdie. 
Temperature  Inversions  at  San  Diego,  as 

Deduced    from    Aerographical    Observa- 
tions by  Airplane.     D.  Blake. 
The    Measurement    of    Sky    Coloring.     F. 

Linke. 
Blue-skv    Measurements    at    Washington, 

D.  C.     I.  F.  Hand. 
Heavy  Snowfall  of  April  27  and  2S.  1928. 

in     the    Upper     Ohio     Valley.       W.     C. 

Devereaux. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  111.  Regulations  for 
Warehousemen  Stores  Cold-Pack  Fruit.  May,  1928. 
P.  1-24.     August  1928. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  publications  received  since 
the  compilation  of  the  list  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Official  Recoed. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  entry  below.) 

Colorado    wheat    varieties.     A.  •  Kezer    et    al. 

(Colorado  Sta.  BuL  329,  55  p.,  9  figs.     Jan., 

1928.)      Fort  Collins. 
Effect  of  acid  wash  on  the  keeping  qualities  of 

apples ;    a    practical    homemade    apple-wash- 
ing machine.     F.  M.  Green.      (Colorado  Sta. 

Bui.  343,  18  p.,  4  figs.     Aug.,  1928.)      Fort 

Collins. 
Study    of   bull    associations   in    Idaho.     H.    A. 

Mathiesen  and  F.  W.  Atkeson.      (Idaho  Sta. 

Bui.  161,  62  p.,  13  figs.     July,  1928.)      Mos- 
cow. 
The  Idaho  wool  caliper  and  its  application  in 

making      density      determinations.       J.      E. 

Nordby.      (Idaho  Sta.  Circ.  52,  8  p.,  5  figs. 

July,  1928.)      Moscow. 
The  pathology  of  bacillarv  white  diarrhea  in 

chicks.     L.    P.    Doyle    and    F.    P.    Mathews. 

(Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  323,  16  p.,  7  figs.     July, 

1928.)      La  Fayette. 
Air-cooled  apple  storages.     C.  E.  Baker.      (In- 
diana  Sta.   Circ.  154.  24  p..  20  figs.     June. 

1928.)      La  Fayette. 
Commercial  fertilizers.     H.   R.   Kraybill  et  al. 

(Indiana  Sta,  Circ.  155,  70  p.,  1  fig.     June. 

1928.)      La  Fayette. 
Commercial  feeding  stuffs.     H.   R.  Kraybill  et 

al.      (Indiana   Sta.    Circ.    156.   40   p.,    1   fig. 

July,  1928.)     La  Fayette. 
Electric    service    for    light,    heat,    and    power. 

T.  E.  Hienton  and  M.  Rapp.      (Indiana  Sta. 

Circ.   157,  26  p.,  32  figs.     Aug.,   1928.)     La 

Fayette. 
The   relationship   of   weather   to    crops   in  the 

Plains     region     of     Montana.       P.     Patton. 

(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  206,  66  p.,  31  figs.    Aug., 

1927.)     Bozeman. 
Sclerotinia    wilt   of   sunflowers.      P.  A.    Young 

and  H.  E.  Morris.     (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  208. 

32  p.,  3  pis..  8  figs.  Sept.,  1927.)  Bozeman. 
Marketing  high  protein  wheat,     B.  J.  Bell.  jr. 

(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  213.  47  p.,  31  figs.    May. 

1928.)     Bozeman. 
The    larval    parasites    of    the    oriental    peach 

moth  (Laspeyresia  moJesta  Busck)  with  spe- 
cial  reference   to    the   biology   of   Macrocen- 

trus    ancylivora    Rohwer.       L.    A.    Stearns. 

(New   Jersey   Stas.   Bui.   460.    24  p.,   4   figs. 

July,   192S.)      New  Brunswick. 
A    manual    of    bee    husbandry.      E.    G.    Carr. 

(New  Jersey   Stas.  Bui.  463.  87  p.,  43  figs. 

Aug.,  1928.)      New  Brunswick. 


Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  and 
registrations  for  1928.  C.  S.  Cathcart. 
(New  Jersev  Stas.  Bui.  471,  102  p.  June, 
1928.)     New  Brunswick. 

Factors  affecting  the  germination  and  growth 
of  chamiza  {Atriplex  canescens).  C.  P. 
Wilson.  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  169,  29  p.. 
10  figs.     June.   1928.)      State  College. 

The  collection  of  general-property  taxes  on 
farm  property  in  the  United  States,  with 
emphasis  on  New  Tork.  M.  S.  Kendrick. 
(New  Tork  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  469.  51  p.. 
4   figs.     June.    1928.)      Ithaca. 

Soil  fertility  experiments  on  Volusia  and  West- 
moreland soils.  J.  W.  White  and  F.  D. 
Gardner.  (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  229.  31 
p.,  5  figs.     June,  1928.)      State  College. 


CIVIL-SERYICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE     PL4NT     QUARANTINE     INSPECTOR.— 

Applications  for  associate  plant  quarantine 
inspector  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
not  later  than  October  17.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  S3. 200  to 
S3. 700  a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are. 
under  general  supervision  with  considerable 
latitude  for  independent  or  unreviewed  action 
or  decision,  with  assistants,  to  plan,  carry 
out  and  report  upon  difficult  work  dealing 
with  the  inspection  of  plants,  plant  products, 
or  other  materials  covered  by  any  of  the 
Federal  quarantines ;  to  have  responsible 
charge  of  and  develop  an  important  project 
or  a  group  of  minor  projects  relating  to  the 
work  dealing  with  plant  quarantines,  being- 
responsible  for  the  working  plans,  the  super- 
vision of  necessary  assistants  and  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  work.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education 
and  experience,  and  a  thesis  filed  with  the 
application. 

SENIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST;  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMIST;  ASSOCIATE  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST;  ASSISTANT  AGRICULTURAL  ECONO- 
MIST.— Applications  for  these  positions  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than 
October  17.  The  examinations  are  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  Th? 
entrance  salaries  range  from  $4,600  to  So. 20': 
a  year  for  the  senior  grade.  S3. 800  to  $4,400 
a  year  for  agricultural  economist.  $3,200  to 
•?3.700  a  year  for  the  associate  grade,  and 
S2.600  to  $3,100  a  year  for  the  assistant 
grade.  Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education 
and  experience,  and  a  publication,  thesis,  or 
discussion  filed  with  the  application.  The 
optional  subjects  are  (1)  cooperative  market- 
ing, (2)  crop  and  livestock  forecasting.  (3) 
farm  finance,  (4)  farm  management,  (5) 
farm  population  and  rural  life.  (6)  foreign 
competition  and  demand,  (7)  land  economics. 
(8)  statistical  research,  (9)  transportation. 
(10)    cotton   marketing. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PUNT  ANATOMIST.— 

Applications  for  assistant  physiological  plant 
anatomist  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not 
later  than  October  17.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance 
salaries  range  from  S2.600  to  $3,100  a  year. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  The  duties  are  to  assist  in  re- 
search pertaining  to  the  relation  of  growth 
conditions  to  wood  structure ;  involving  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  effect  of  light,  soil,  soil 
moisture,  and  other  factors  on  wood  struc- 
ture. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience, and  a  thesis  or  publication  filed 
with  the  application. 


Moth  "  proofing "  solutions  have  been 
widely  advertised.  Some  are  decidedly 
helpful,  but  entomologists  of  the  depart- 
ment have  tested  none  that  seems  to  be 
fully  effective  without  injuring  the 
fabric  or  leaving  poisonous  substances  in 
the  cloth. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

VETERINARY     MEDICINE 

Lebeau,     Georges.     L'hypodermose     du     boeuf. 
Paris,  Fraugois,  1927. 


Farrington,  E.  H.,  and  Woll,  F.  W.  Testing- 
milk  and  its  products.  Ed.  27.  Madison, 
Mendota  book   CO.,   1928. 

SOILS 

Heine,  E.  Die  praktische  bodenuntersucbung. 
Ed.  2.  Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1928.  (Bib- 
liotbek  fur  naturwissonscbaftliche  praxis, 
brsg.   von  dr.   W.   Wachter,   3.) 

Sager,  J.  L.  Studies  in  soil  acidity.  Cam- 
bridge, University  press,  1923. 

FERTILIZERS 

Cbilean  nitrate  committee,  London.  Farmer's 
handbook  on  tbe  use  of  Chilean  nitrate  of 
soda.     Rev.  ed.      [n.  p.]   1928. 


Duly,    S.   J.     Grain.     London,    Oxford    univer- 
sity  press,    1928. 


International  society  of  sugar  cane  tech- 
nologists. Digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  conference.     Honolulu,'  1924. 

HORTICULTURE 

Morton,  J.  W.  Practical  vegetable  growing. 
London,    Benn,    1928. 

Ravenscroft,  B.  C.  Chrysanthemum  culture 
for  amateurs.  Ed.  4.  London,  Bazaar, 
[1928?]. 

Stuart.  William.  The  potato.  Ed.  3.  Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott,  1928.  (Lippincott's 
college  texts ;  agriculture,  ed.  by  K.  C. 
Davis. ) 


Gt.  Brit.  Committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  floods  from  the  River  Thames  in  the 
county  of  London.     Report.    London,    1928. 

CHEMICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Mitteilungen  der  deutschen  materialprufuugs- 
anstalten.     hft.   1-     Berlin,   1928. 

ECONOMICS,    SOCIOLOGY 

Gillette,  J.  M.  Rural  sociology.  Rev.  ed. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1928. 

Horace  Plunkett  foundation.  Report.  1st, 
1927-28.      London,    1928. 

Landis,  B.  Y.  Handbook  of  rural  social  re- 
sources, 1928.  Chicago,  111.,  University  of 
Chicago   press,   1928. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

Bibliographic    der    sozialwissenschaften. 

monthly.      jahrg.    24,    hft.    1-      Jan.    1928- 

Berlin. 
Irish  naturalists'   journal,     bi-monthly,     v.   1, 

no.  1-     Sept.   1925-     Belfast. 
Polish  business   conditions,     quarterly,      v.    1, 

no.  2-     July  1928-     Warsaw,  1928. 
Sportologue ;  the  horse  authority  of  the  West. 

monthly,     v.    9,    no.    7-     July    1928-      Los 

Angeles. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Delaware. — Mrs.  Kate  H.  Daugherty,  for- 
merly district  supervising  home  demonstration 
agent  in  South  Texas  and  county  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  New 
Castle  County  ;  Mary  Graham,  a  former  Mary- 
land agent,  in  Kent  County  ;  and  Laura  Belle 
Rutherfora,  a  former  Virginia  agent,  in  Sussex 
County. 

Louisiana. — Acting  Director  W.  B.  Mercler 
has  been  appointed  director  of  extension.  C. 
L.  Hill,  formerly  assistant  professor  at  the 
State  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
poultry  specialist,  and  D.  B.  Demeritt,  forestry 
specialist,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  W.  W. 
Porter,  formerly  county  agent  in  Acadia  Parish, 
has  been  appointed  in  St.  Landry  Parish.  C. 
E.  Kemmerly.  jr.,  a  former  Smith-IIuyhes 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  assistant  county 
agent  in  Franklin  Parish.  E.  W.  King,  county 
agent  in  Rapides  Parish,  has  resigned.     Mary 


Jessie  Stone,  State  home  demonstration  agent, 
has  resigned.  Blanche  Arceneaux  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Avo- 
yelles  Parish. 

New  Jersey. — Wallace  S.  Moreland,  instruc- 
tor in  poultry  husbandry  at  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
editor,  to  devote  full  time  to  extension  editorial 
work.  Anna  E.  Seng,  teacher  of  domestic 
science,  has  been  appointed  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  at  large.  Calista  B.  Kelley,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  a  Georgia  normal  school, 
has  been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
in  Warren  County.  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Blake,  a 
former  home  demonstration  agent  in  Essex 
County,  has  been  appointed  to  this  position  in 
Passaic  County. 

Oklahoma. — W.  J.  Green,  county  agent  in 
Payne  County,  has  been  appointed  district 
agent  of  the  southeast  district,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Lloyd  Godley.  John  Pannell 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  in  Lincoln 
County,  to  succeed  J.  W.  Guin,  resigned  to 
go  into  poultry  work  in  California.  L.  H. 
Brannoii  has  succeeded  W.  E.  West,  county 
agent  in  Washington  County,  who  has  re- 
signed to  take  up  a  new  line  of  work.  Cleora 
C.  Helbing  has  been  appointed  clothing  spe- 
cialist. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

With  one  man  in  four  of  the  technical  staff 
in  the  field,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  carrying  on  more  in- 
vestigations outside  its  own  walls  this  sum- 
mer than  it  has  for  some  years  past.  Twenty 
members  of  the  staff  have  been  detailed  to 
studies  in  forests  and  sawmills  from  the 
Appalachian  region  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Some  of  the  men  were  out  for  a  few  weeks 
only.  Others  have  been  away  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  several  months. 
The  increased  amount  of  field  work  has  been 
occasioned  largely  by  the  efforts  being  made 
to  get  fundamental  lumber  moisture  data, 
and  by  the  increasing  tendency  of  laboratory 
studies  to  dovetail  with  management  prob- 
lems of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  national 
forests.  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  through  its  trade-extension  or- 
ganization, is  cooperating  with  the  laboratory 
in   the  moisture-content   study. 

R.  D.  Garver,  J.  B.  Cuno,  Kay  Miller,  and 
A.  C.  Wollin  have  been  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  for  several  months  on  Appalachian 
logging  and  milling  study  similar  to  the 
studies  already  completed  for  the  Lake  States 
and    Arkansas    regions. 

E.  M.  Davis,  R.  P.  A.  Johnson,  G.  C.  Mor- 
beck,  and  F.  E.  Durfey  are  making  observa- 
tions on  characteristic  defects  of  western 
species  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

Rolf  Thelen,  L.  L.  DeFlon,  E.  C.  Peck,  R.  C. 
Rietz,  and  O.  W.  Torgeson  are  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  shipping  moisture  content  of 
lumber  at  mills  in  California,  the  Inland  Em- 
pire, and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

F.  L.  Browne  is  engaged  in  inspections  of 
paint  test  fences  in  the  Southwest,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  at  interme- 
diate points. 

A.  0.  Benson  is  in  northern  Wisconsin  on  a 
study  of  small-dimension  stock  production. 

W.  K.  Loughborough  is  making  a  survey  of 
moisture  content  of  lumber  at  southern  pine 
mills  for  the  Southern  Pine  Association.  The 
objective  of  the  association  in  this  study  is 
eventually  to  be  able  to  make  moisture  content 
a  part  of  specifications  for  each  lumber  grade. 

R.  F.  Luxford  has  been  in  California  for 
two  months  collecting  redwood  logs  for  me- 
chanical tests. 

J.  D.  MacLean  is  visiting  Western  States 
from  Montana  to  New  Mexico  to  get  informa- 
tion on  the  preservative  treatment  of  Rocky 
Mountain  tie  species  and  coast  Douglas  fir. 

M.  Y.  Pillow  is  studying  the  occurrence  of 
compression  wood  in  western  species  in  the 
California-Pacific  Northwest-Inland  Empire 
region. 

R.  M.  Wirka  is  engaged  in  an  inspection  of 
treated  crossties  in  service  in  Idaho,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 


In  an  extensive  investigation  of  traffic 
on  the  roads  of  New  Hampshire  it  was 
found  that  of  the  total  tonnage  carried 
by  motor  truck  52.1  per  cent  was  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture,  15.4  per  cent  prod- 
ucts of  forests,  9  per  cent  products  of 
agriculture,  5.6  per  cent  products  of  ani- 
mals, 11.6  per  cent  products  of  mines,  and 
6.3  per  cent  miscellaneous,  reports  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


COMMENTS  ON  NEEDS 

OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

by  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
dairy  products. 

"  The  quality  of  dairy  products  must 
be  given  more  consideration.  The 
farmer  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  product  as  it  comes  from  the  farm. 
The  manufacturer  and  distributor  are 
responsible  from  that  point  on  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Dairy  products 
are  perishable  and  the  demand  for  them 
will  depend  upon  quality. 

"  The  consumption  of  dairy  products 
has  increased  to  a  marked  extent  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent investigations,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  need  of  milk  in  the  diet  and 
the  underconsumption  of  dairy  products 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  a  con- 
siderable increase  can  yet  be  made. 

"  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  is  designed  to  add  information 
through  research  and  investigation  to 
help  with  a  program  of  this  kind.  The 
bureau's  efforts,  together  with  results  of 
research  carried  on  by  all  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  industry,  will  do  much  to 
help  solve  these  problems  ;  but  this  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  success  in 
this  work.  If  the  entire  industry  is  to 
reach  the  highest  level  of  stability  and 
prosperity  every  branch  must  cooperate 
with  every  other  branch  in  carrying  out 
a  program  that  will  meet  all  needs. 

"And  no  part  of  the  industry,"  con- 
eluded  the  new  chief,  "  should  forget  that 
we  need  to  continue  to  keep  the  public 
informed  as  to  the  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, the  progress  being  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  them  and  the  methods  of 
production.  The  more  we  spread  infor- 
mation regarding  dairying  the  faster  we 
will  improve  and  the  better  the  market 
will  be." 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Gittings,  Nellie  B.,  under  scientific  helper, 
Forest  Service,  was  retired  on  account  of  age 
August  30,  at  the  age  of  72.  She  entered 
this  department  in  1901,  serving  continuously 
in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  27 
years. 

Peterman,  Elton,  senior  observer,  Weather 
Bureau,  was  retired  on  account  of  disability 
May  31,  at  the  age  of  50.  He  entered  this 
department  in  1907,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  retirement,  a  period  of  21  years. 

Rieman,  Henry  L.,  senior  'lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  waa  retired  on 
account  of  age  August  9,  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  began  in  this  department  in  1894,  serving 
continuously  in  it  until  retirement,  a  period 
of  more  than  34  year's. 

Stephenson,  Charles  H.,  associate  micro- 
analyst,  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 
tration, was  retired  on  account  of  disability 
July  3,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  entered  this  de- 
partment in  1907,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years. 

Tucker,  Philo  A.,  clerk,  Forest  Service,  was 
retired  on  account  of  age  August  19,  at  the  age 
of  70.  He  was  appointed  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  1898,  serving  until  1912,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  this  department,  being  continu- 
ously employed  until  retirement.  He  served 
the  Government  for  more  than  30  years. 

Veach,  Thomas  W.,  senior  lay  inspector 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  disability  September  6,  1927.  at 
the  age  of  54.  He  entered  this  department  in 
1906,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  retire- 
ment, a  period  of  21  years. 


The  bacterial  canker  of  tomatoes  has, 
in  recent  years,  superseded  the  yellows, 
formerly  called  western  yellow  blight,  in 
severity  and  has  come  to  be  a  serious 
problem  in  tomato  growing  in  Utah, 
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Public  Hearing  on  Revision 

Of  Japanese-Beetle  Quarantine 


A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  extending  the  Japanese  beetle 
quarantine  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virgina,  and  of  making  its  provi- 
sions applicable  to  infestations  of  certain 
other  Asiatic  beetles,  is  to  be  beld  before 
the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  Board  in  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 24.  1928. 

Surveys  during  the  present  summer 
have  resulted  in  finding  Japanese  beetles 
in  Spring-field,  Mass,,  and  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Va.,  and  its  suburbs.  It 
appears  necessary,  therefore,  to  extend 
the  quarantine  to  include  these  points 
and  such  adjoining  territory  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  States  concerned.  At 
the  same  time  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  extension  of  the  regulated  area  in 
Connecticut,  where  specimens  of  the  in- 
sect have  been  found  at  New  Haven. 
Hartford,  and  New  London;  in  Dela- 
ware, where  Sussex  and  Kent  Counties 
are  now  involved  in  infestations :  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  similar  finds  have 
been  made  at  Lewistown.  Marysville,  and 
Sayre. 

The  department  also  proposes  to  con- 
sider the  bringing  under  regulations 
similar  to  those  "relating  to  the  Japanese 
beetle  three  other  dangerous  pests  of 
Asiatic  origin.  The  beetles  concerned 
are  known  to  entomologists  as  Anomala 
orientalis  Waterhouse.  Aserica  castanea 
Arrow  (which  has  also  been  known  as 
Auto-s-enca  castanea  and  erroneously 
called  Autoserica  japonica).  and  Serica 
similis  Lewis.  The  first  named  was 
found  in  Connecticut  in  1920.  and  that 
State  in  cooperation  with  the  department 
has  carried  out  active  control  measures 
which  have  reduced  the  damage  from  it. 
Nevertheless,  serious  injury  to  lawns 
from  its  work  at  New  Haven  is  reported, 
and  additional  specimens  have  been 
found  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  pest  known  as  Aserica 
castanea  was  discovered  in  1926,  and  in 
1927  was  found  to  be  distributed  in  por- 
tions of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  last  two 
months  it  has  also  been  found  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  larvae  are 
most  frequently  found  injuring  well- 
kept  lawns,  and  the  adults  have  been 
discovered  attacking  some  50  different 
kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
third  species,  Serica  siniiiis,  is  a  Jap- 
anese pest  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
plants,  several  adults  of  which  were  cap- 
tured on  Long  Island  near  New  York 
City  in  1927. 

All  three  species  are  destructive  agri- 
cultural pests  in  eastern  Asia  and  Japan. 
In  the  nature  of  the  plants  infested  and 
the  methods  of  attack,  they  resemble  the 
well-known  Japanese  beetle,  but  they  are 
less  likely  to  attract  public  attention,  as 
they  fly  at  night  rather  than  in  the 
daytime. 


times,  although  other  fruits  are  available 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  last  three 
years  three  experts  of  the  department 
have  been  working  on  the  preservation  of 
peaches  for  use  in  ice  cream.  Experi- 
mental work  was  done  in  the  heart  of  the 
Georgia  peach  belt  and  tests  of  prod- 
ucts were  made  in  Washington.  Two 
methods  of  preservation  proved  satis- 
factory. Ice  cream  of  distinctive  peach 
flavor  and  of  good  consistency  was  made 
from  fruit  gathered  as  much  as  a  year 
previously.  The  characteristic  fresh  j 
peach  odor  and  flavor  resides  in  complex 
mixtures  of  substances  which  are  highly 
volatile  and  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  t 
air  or  in  prolonged  cooking.  Peaches  | 
were  prepared  in  a  commercial  cannery 
and  were  either  canned  and  processed, 
or  were  packed  in  cans  and  kept  in  cold 
storage  with  temperature  at  15°  F. 
When  ice  creams  were  manufactured 
from  the  products  they  were  tested  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  office  of  hor- 
ticulture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who 
expressed  opinions  as  to  the  relative  de- 
sirability of  various  creams.  The  frozen 
material  retained  the  characteristic- 
flavor  in  slightly  greater  degree  than 
that  preserved  by  canning,  but  the  dif- 
ference could  be  eliminated  by  using 
slightly  larger  amounts  of  the  canned 
pulp.  Pulp  made  from  fully  ripe  fruit 
was  superior  in  flavor  to  that  picked  at 
earlier  stages  of  ripening,  indicating  the 
desirability  of  preparing  the  fruit  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  orchards. 
There  were  considerable  differences  in 
adaptability  to  processing  in  the  various 
varieties  of  peaches. 


ANNUAL  CORN-BORER 

CONFERENCE  CALLED 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

neers,  H.  H.  Musselman.  professor  of  en- 
gineering. Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, East  Lansing,  Mich,,  chairman  ;  and 
committee  representing  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  C.  B.  Ar- 
nold, professor  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics. Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  chairman. 

These  committees,  representing  vari- 
ous national  associations,  will  meet  Sep- 
tember 24,  25.  and  26.  with  their  main 
headquarters  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  will 
spend  this  time  going  over  the  corn- 
borer  problem  and  arranging  for  a  com- 
plete program  of  research.  Tne  general 
committee  on  review  and  allocation  of 
research  work  was  appointed  last  Janu- 
ary by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific  work  of  the  department.  The 
appointment  of  this  committee  was  the 
result  of  the  research  conference  held 
in  Washington  early  this  vear. 


PEACHES  PRESERVED  FOR  ICE  CREAM 

Ice  cream  manufacturers  have  found 
that  peach  ice  cream  made  with  well-rip- 
ened crushed  fruit  is  popular  in  the  peach 
season  but  that  little  is  made  at  other 


BOATS   OF   LAW   NAMED   FOR   BIRDS 

The  canvasback  is  both  hunter  and 
hunted  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  region  famous  for  its  duck  : 
hunting.  The  hunter  Canvasback  hunts 
hunters  who  break  the  laws  of  good  j 
sportsmanship  and  of  the  Nation.  This 
Canvasback  is  a  motorboat  34  feet  in 
length  with  a  beam  of  8%  feet  and 
driven  by  a  115-horsepower  motor.  It  is 
built  for  work  in  shallow  water  and 
draws  only  18  inches.  The  Canvasback 
is  owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  j 
Survey,  and  is  manned  by  a  Federal 
game  protector  and  one  or  more  assist- 
ants charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  migratory-bird  rreaty  act.  Other 
water  craft  owned  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  used  for  the  same  purpose  bear 
the  names  of  other  birds.  Some  of  these 
are  the  Curlew,  Brant,  Sara,  Sanderling. 
Plover,  Mallard,  Scaup,  and  Tern.  They 
are  designed  for  utility  and  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  protectors  and  their  aides. 
This  fleet  of  "  bird  boats "  is  scattered 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  inland 
waterways,  and  their  objectives  are  the 
same — protection  of  the  birds  and  the 
apprehension  of  game-law  violators. 


Eduardo  Romecin.  ingeniero  agronomo. 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  spent  the  latter  part  of 

August  and  the  1st  of  September  in  the 

department,    studying    developments    in 

j  his  special  line  of  work,  agronomy,  and 

i  also   the   extension   organization   of   the 

j  department.     He  is  taking  to  Bolivia  a 

I  collection  of  various  types  of  illustrative 

I  material  prepared  by  the  department. 


SQUIRRELS  GUIDE  CONE  COLLECTORS 

Gathering  the  cones  of  pines,  firs,  and 
other  coniferous  trees  to  obtain  seed  for 
sale  or  for  planting  in  farm  nurseries  is  a 
task  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  pre- 
cise directions  as  to  lime  and  place. 
Sometimes  cones  may  be  ripe  by  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  in  other  seasons  the 
collecting  may  continue  until  mid-Octo- 
ber. However,  the  Forest  Service  says, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  watch  the  squirrels. 
Squirrels  are  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the 
conifers,  and  they  like  the  seed  ripe. 
They  store  quantities  of  the  cones  for 
winter  feed,  when,  and  not  until,  the  seeds 
are  ripe.  So,  says  the  Forest  Service. 
"  it  is  safe  to  commence  collecting  as  soon 
as  the  squirrels  do  so.'"  Sometimes  the 
squirrels  prove  even  more  useful  than  us 
mere  guides.  They  store  cones  around 
old  rotten  logs,  among  the  roots  of  trees, 
along  streams,  beneath  overhanging 
stream  banks,  and  in  similar  situations. 
A  squirrel  commonly  stores  only  a  bushel 
or  two.  but  hoards  up  to  40  bushels  have 
been  found.  One  or  two  bushels  of  cones 
is  ordinarily  a  good  day"s  collection  from 
standing  trees :  from  squirrel  hoards  it  is 
often  possible  to  collect  several  times  this 
quantity.  Another  advantage  of  collect- 
ing from  squirrel  hoards  is  that  the  cones 
remain  damp  and  closed  and  can  be 
gathered  after  those  attached  to  the  trees 
have  opened. 


Trapping  seems  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  disposing  of  moles,  although 
it  is  slow  and  requires  patience.  Poisons 
and  poisonous  gases  are  almost  useless 
against  moles,  parrly  because  of  their 
highly  developed  sense  of  smell,  but  also 
because  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  poison 
into  food  they  are  willing  to  eat. 


More  than  11.000.000.000  bottles  of  non- 
alcoholic beverages  were  consumed  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  into  these  beverages  go 
250.000  tons  of  sugar.  5.000.000  pounds  of 
fruit  acid.  50.000  pounds  of  artificial 
color.  1.000.000  gallons  of  flavoring  ex- 
tract, and  400,000.000  gallons  of  car- 
bonated water. 
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MANY  WARNINGS  ISSUED 
ON  RECENT  HURRICANE 


Advance     Information     Sent     Out    by- 
Weather  Bureau  Enabled  Regions 
to    Escape    Greater   Losses 

Devastating  tropical  hurricanes  do  not 
reach  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  the  United  States  unheralded. 
The  storm  which  has  just  swept  across 
the  Florida  peninsula  and  northeastward 
across  northern  Florida  and  up  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Weather  Bureau  forecasters 
since  Monday,  September  10.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  indications  of  an 
unusual  disturbance  to  the  southeast 
were  received  by  radio  from  two  vessels 
in  the  Atlantic  fully  600  miles  east  of 
the  farthest  outpost  in  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles from  which  weather  observations 
are  regularly  transmitted.  As  the  hur- 
ricane traveled  more  definite  information 
became  available  from  the  various  island 
stations  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies, 
which  report  regularly  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Washington,  as  well  as  radio 
reports  from  vessels  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic. 

Advisory  notices  and  storm  warnings 
were  issued  twice  daily  at  first,  and  later 
as  often  as  was  deemed  necessary,  for 
the  regions  over  which  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  the  hurricane's  passing. 
Like  many  other  tropical  cyclones,  this 
particular  hurricane  probably  originated 
near  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  had 
already  traveled  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  Atlantic  when  it  was 
first  reported.  Although  for  several 
days  all  indications  showed  it  to  be 
moving  west  or  northwestward  without 
great  change  of  direction,  there  was  no 
certainty  that  it  would  not,  like  most 
similar  storms,  recurve  and  move  out 
northeastward  into  the  Atlantic  rather 
than  strike  the  Florida  coast.  Never- 
theless, advisory  notices  were  sent  out 
continuously,  warning  vessels  at  sea  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
counseling  all  interests  likely  to  be  af- 
fected to  prepare  to  take  protective 
measures. 

Following  the  first  radio  report  of  a 
disturbance  on  Monday  morning,  the 
10th,  came  an  evening  report  from  an- 
other vessel  500  miles  east  of  Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes,  giving  more  definite 
information  that  a  tropical  cyclone  was 
centered  somewhere  in  its  vicinity.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  two  more  ship 
reports  came  in,  fixing  with  still  more 
certainty  the  location  of  the  center  of 
the  storm  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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LIVE  POULTRY  EXCHANGE  OPENS 

The  New  York  Live  Poultry  Exchange 
began  operations  September  7.  The  divi- 
sion of  dairy  and  poultry  products  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  gave 
considerable  assistance  to  the  officers  of 
the  exchange  in  formulating  plans  for 
organization  and  methods  of  operation 
and  also  in  drafting  by-laws  and  rules  of 
trading.  The  plan  of  operation  contem- 
plates the  sale  of  poultry  at  the  exchange 
auction  room,  where  buyers  and  sellers 
will  meet  instead  of  at  the  various  live 
poultry  terminals.  The  bureau  expects 
that  this  method  of  trading  will  result 
in  more  open  and  better  arrival  at  mar- 
ket quotations  and  values  for  live 
poultry. 


PLANS  FOR  CENSUS  ARE 
PRACTICALLY  COMPLETE 


Geographic  Units  Representing  98  Per 

Cent  of  World's  Agriculture  Give 

Hearty  Cooperation 

Arrangements  for  taking  a  world  ag- 
ricultural census  in  1930  have  been  prac- 
tically completed,  the  countries,  colonies, 
and  mandate  territories  which  have 
promised  active  participation  in  the  cen- 
sus representing  approximately  98  per 
cent  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  director  of 
the  census  for  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  Mr.  Esta- 
brook was  formerly  chairman  of  the  crop- 
reporting  board  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  was  loaned 
by  the  department  to  the  institute.  He 
recently  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  has  returned  to  Rome. 

The  results  of  the  census  will  be  pub- 
lished probably  in  1931  or  1932,  Mr.  Esta- 
brook says.  The  figures  will  give  the 
number  and  size  of  farms,  the  area  and 
production  of  important  crops,  and  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  livestock  by  age 
and  sex  classifications.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  the  census  will  be  taken 
after  the  crops  of  1929  are  harvested, 
probably  in  the  early  months  of  1930. 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  sea- 
sons are  reversed,  the  census  will  cover 
crop  production  of  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1929,  and  ending  June  30,  1930, 
probably  in  the  early  months  of  the  win- 
ter there. 

Each  country  participating  in  the  work 
will  take  the  census  with  its  own  organi- 
zation and  methods,  following  a  standard 
form  furnished  by  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, and  will  summarize  and  publish 
(Oo>ntlnued  on  page  S) 


DEPARTMENT  CHEMISTS 
AT  NATIONAL  MEETING 


Knight  Says   Young    Investigators    Have 

Great   Opportunity  to    Help 

American   Agriculture 

Appealing  to  the  younger  generation 
of  chemists  to  help  in  solving  the  farm 
problem,  and  stating  that  chemistry  is 
offered  a  new  and  uncharted  field  which 
challenges  the  utmost  ability  and  in- 
genuity in  converting  farm  wastes  into 
commercial  assets,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  urged  the  importance  of  special 
training  in  chemistry  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  agricultural  situation,  in  an  ad- 
dress recently  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  at  Swampscott,  Mass., 
during  the  society's  annual  meeting.  He 
said  that  there  is  little  information  in 
present-day  textbooks  and  courses  of 
study  to  help  directly  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conversion  of  farm  wastes. 
Just  as  industry  solved  its  by-products 
problem  a  generation  ago,  so  agriculture 
must  convert  its  waste  products,  corn- 
stalks, straw,  and  grain  hulls  into  useful, 
salable  material,  thereby  widening  the 
farmer's  market  by  creating  new  chan- 
nels of  distribution  for  farm  production, 
he  said. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  chemical  and  technological  re- 
search, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
presented  two  papers  at  the  meeting,  both 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Turrentine,  in  charge  of  the 
potash  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  said  in  a  paper 
before  the  division  of  fertilizer  chemistry 
that  the  United  States  has  now  advanced 
to  third  place  among  the  nations  in  pot- 
ash production,  and  that  with  the  in- 
terest now  existing  in  the  development 
of  an  American  potash  industry  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  an  American  potash 
industry  can  be  expected. 

Fully  20  scientists  of  the  department 
contributed  to  the  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  meeting.  Among  them  were :  Os- 
wald Schreiner,  B.  E.  Brown,  and  J.  J. 
Skinner,  on  the  use  of  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers under  field  conditions;  Wm.  H. 
Ross,  Albert  R.  Merz,  and  K.  D.  Jacob, 
on  ammonium  phosphates;  G.  P.  Walton 
and  R.  F.  Gardner,  on  the  utilization  of 
peat  in  the  manufacture  of  concentrated 
fertilizers ;  O.  E.  May  and  H.  T.  Herrick, 
on  the  production  of  gluconic  acid ;  M.  X. 
Sullivan,  D.  B.  Jones,  and  C.  E.  F.  Gers- 
(Contwued  on  page  S) 
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EXTENSION  MEETINGS 
TO  BEGIN  OCTOBER  3 


Provide  Excellent  Opportunity  for  De- 
partment People  to  Get  Together 
to  Discuss  Their  Work 

Subjects  for  discussion  at  the  weekly 
conferences  which  begin  October  3  in  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Washington,  and  the  speakers  who  will 
lead  the  discussions  are  announced  for 
the  first  four  meetings  as  follows :  Oc- 
tober 3,  Important  plant  introductions, 
by  Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  horticulturist  in 
charge,  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduc- 
tion, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  Octo- 
ber 10,  Present  trends  of  extension  broad- 
casting, by  Morse  H.  Salisbury,  chief, 
radio  service,  Office  of  Information ; 
October  17,  Spread  of  the  bean  beetle, 
by  J.  E.  Graff,  assistant  chief,  Bureau 
of  Entomology ;  and  October  24,  Some 
points  to  work  for  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  children,  by  Miriam  Birds- 
eye,  nutrition  specialist.  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work. 

These  conferences,  which  constitute 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
department  people  to  get  together  for  dis- 
cussion of  their  work,  are  open  to  all 
employees  of  the  department  who  may  be 
interested.  -They  are  held,  unless  spe- 
cially announced  otherwise,  each  Wednes- 
day morning  at  11  o'clock  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  second  floor  of  220 
Fourteenth  Street  SW. 

The  practice  of  holding  such  confer- 
ences was  begun  about  ten  years  ago. 
After  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment's extension  work  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  A.  B. 
Graham,  in  charge  of  subject-matter 
specialists,  inaugurated  a  series  of  meet- 
ings at  which  the  members  of  his  staff 
might  discuss  problems  of  their  work  and 
also  become  acquainted  with  activities 
in  other  lines.  The  first  meeting  was 
beld  in  January  1918.  Shortly  after- 
ward other  extension  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  other  bureaus  and 
offices  in  the  department  were  invited  to 
join  in  the  discussions  so  that  those  at- 
tending might  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  work  in  progress  or  completed. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Graham 
broadened  the  program  to  add  speakers 
from  other  departments  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  correlated  work,  among 
these  being  several  from  State  extension 
services  and  colleges. 

The  range  of  subjects  discussed  has 
been  broad.  Some  of  those  on  programs 
of  the  last  year  or  two  are — "  Results  of 
studies  of  living  conditions  in  farm 
homes."  "  The  scenario,  an  expression  of 
an  idea,"  "Educational  work  in  infant 
and  maternity  care  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infant  and  maternity  act," 
"  Teaching  the  habit-fixed  mind,"  "  Work 
of  the  foodstuffs  division,  Department  of 
Commerce,"  "  Quality  in  meats."  "  Utiliza- 
tion of  forest  products,"  "  Methods  of 
conducting  extension  work  in  Europe," 
"Airplanes  in  insect  control,"  "  Exhibits," 
and  "America's  fiber  crops." 

Those  who  may  wish  to  be  put  on  the 
list  to  receive  the  weekly  announcements 


of  these  meetings  should  send  in  their 
names  to  A.  B.  Graham,  in  charge,  sub- 
ject-matter specialists,  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work. 


ENGLUND  HEADS  FINANCE  DIVISION 

Appointment  of  Erie  Englund  to  have 
charge  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
finance,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, is  announced  by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief 
of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Englund  has  been 
associated  with  the  department  for  the 
last  10  years,  in  economic  research  ac- 
tivities, both  as  a  direct  employee  of  the 
department  and  as  a  collaborator  of  the 
department  while  on  the  staff  of  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Since  1927 
he  has  been  a  special  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary Jardine,  dealing  with  economic 
problems  of  the  postwar  agricultural 
situation.  In  the  summer  of  1926  he  was 
in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  in 
the  administration  of  research  projects  in 
agricultural  economics  under  the  Purnell 
Act,  and  continued  to  assist  in  that  work 
during  the  past  year  while  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Englund  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Sweden  in  1893.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  boy  and  engaged  in  farming 
in  Texas  and  Oregon.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
receiving  the  B.  S.  degree  in  1918  in  ab- 
sentia while  in  the  Army,  and  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
1919.  Following  this  he  took  two  years' 
work  toward  a  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one  year 
of  graduate  work  in  economics  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  specialized  in 
public  finance  and  money  and  banking. 

From  1921  to  1926  he  was  connected 
with  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
where  for  the  first  year  of  the  period  he 
was  acting  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  and  then  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period  a  professor 
of  economics.  His  chief  line  of  work  in 
Kansas  dealt  with  research  in  farm  taxa- 
tion. In  1925  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  State  and  local  taxation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  agricultural  service  of 
the  chamber  in  1925-26. 

Mr.  Olsen,  in  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, said :  "  We  are  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  Mr.  Englund. 
Problems  pressing  for  solution  in  the 
field  of  farm  credit,  taxation,  and  agri- 
cultural insurance  are  many  and  vital. 
Mr.  Englund  has  done  pioneer  work  in 
the  field  of  farm  taxation,  and  by  train- 
ing and  experience  is  especially  well 
qualified  to  assume  the  leadership  of  this 
work  in  the  bureau." 


If  each  European  black-currant  bush  in 
the  United  States  is  worth  $1.25,  which 
is  probably  too  high,  the  total  value 
would  be  less  than  $900,000.  The  value 
of  the  merchantable  white  pine  is  ap- 
proximately $550,000,000,  or  six  hundred 
times  as  great.  The  black  currant  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  the  white  pine  and  a 
constant  agency  in  spreading  the  deadly 
blister  rust. 


DEPARTMENT  ASSISTS 
TURPENTINE  INDUSTRY 


it  Is  Proposed  to  Establish  Naval-Stores 

Experiment   Station  in   Heart 

of  Producing  Belt 

Real  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the 
technology  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  com- 
monly known  as  naval  stores.  Turpentine 
and  rosin  are  among  the  most  important 
farm-forest  products  of  the  South,  about 
50,000  people  being  employed  by  1,500  or 
more  independent  operators  producing  an 
annual  output  which  they  sell  for  $50,- 
000,000  to  $60,000,000.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  industry  is  only  about  $60,- 
000,000,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  or 
timber  is  commonly  leased  rather  than 
owned  by  the  operator.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service,  a  naval  stores  experiment  station 
at  some  central  location  in  the  producing 
belt.  This  station,  with  the  office  of  naval 
stores  technology  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
the  industrial  farm-products  division  of 
the  unit  of  chemical  and  technological 
research  at  Washington,  will  attempt  to 
solve  problems  relating  to  naval  stores. 

The  research  done  by  the  chemical  and 
technological  research  branch  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils  on  naval 
stores  begins  with  the  turpentine  gum  in 
the  cup  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree  and 
follows  through  to  the  final  utilization  of 
the  products.  It  cover's  the  handling  of 
the  crude  gum  at  the  still,  distillation  of 
the  gum  into  turpentine  and  rosin,  pack- 
aging and  handling  the  products,  and  the 
study  of  the  composition,  properties,  and 
uses  of  the  products  with  a  view  to  adapt- 
ing them  better  to  their  uses. 

The  research  work  falls  naturally  into 
three  broad  divisions.  The  first  is  the 
full-scale  still  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  clarifying  the  crude  gum,  prevent- 
ing losses  in  turpentine  and  rosin,  obtain- 
ing the  highest  grades  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  and  packing  to  insure  safe  trans- 
portation. The  second  is  the  study  of 
conditions  at  individual  stills  and  the 
adaptation  of  better  methods  and  proc- 
esses to  fit  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
each  still.  The  third  is  research  at  head- 
quarters in  Washington  on  the  composi- 
tion of  turpentine  and  rosin  and  the 
study  of  difficulties  arising  in  their  utili- 
zation, with  special  reference  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  difficulties  to  make  the 
articles  more  suitable  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  customarily  used 
and  to  study  their  adaptability  to  new 
uses. 

Already  many  individual  stills  have  been 
visited  and  methods  and  procedures  have 
been  greatly  improved,  with  profit  result- 
ing to  the  producers.  A  number  of  minor 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  have  been  studied  and  methods  for 
their  prevention  or  correction  have  been 
worked  out.  Of  the  many  larger  prob- 
lems remaining  to  be  solved,  namely, 
special  straining  to  obtain  one  or  two 
grades  better  rosin,  awaits  the  opening 
of  the  proposed  naval  stores  experiment 
station.  Laboratory  work  which  hae 
been  done  already  points  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 
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PLANS  FOR  CENSUS  ARE 

PRACTICALLY  COMPLETE 

(Continued  from  page  J) 

its  own  results.  These  results  will  be 
brought  together  in  world  tables  and  be 
published  by  the  institute,  probably  in 
1931  or  1932. 

Discussing  the  scope  of  the  census,  Mr. 
Estabrook  says : 

"The  purpose  of  a  world  agricultural 
and  livestock  census  is  to  obtain  more 
complete  and  comparable  data  regarding 
agriculture  throughout  the  world  than 
has  ever  been  collected  before.  The 
need  for  such  data  has  been  felt,  espe- 
cially since  the  war,  by  all  statisticians 
and  economists.  The  preliminary  work 
of  organization  of  such  a  census  was 
made  possible  by  an  allotment  of  funds 
from  the  International  Education  Board, 
a  small  allotment  of  funds,  office  space, 
and  clerical  service  by  the  institute  at 
Rome,  and  the  loan  of  a  specialist  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  a  contribution  to  his  expenses. 

"  Of  the  200  countries  listed  by  the  in- 
stitute, only  60  have  ever  taken  an  agri- 
cultural census,  and  of  these  fewer  than 
40  have  taken  a  census  since  1900;  of 
these  40  not  more  than  three  or  four  by 
mere  chance  happened  to  take  their  cen- 
suses in  the  same  year.  The  preliminary 
work  of  the  world  agricultural  census  be- 
gan in  1925  with  a  "study  of  all  agricul- 
tural censuses  that  have  been  taken  since 
1900.  A  program  and  relatively  simple 
standard  form  of  census  questionnaire 
was  prepared  and  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  institute  early  in 
1926,  and  copies  were  sent  to  all  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  with  a  request  for 
their  cooperation. 

"  Immediately  thereafter,  the  director 
of  the  census  began  to  visit  the  capitals 
of  as  many  countries  as  could  be  reached 
before  1930  with  a  view  to  interviewing 
ministers  of  agriculture,  directors  of  sta- 
tistical bureaus,  and  other  responsible 
officials  in  order  to  explain  the  details 
and  methods  of  the  proposed  census  and 
win  their  cooperation  and  good  will.  In 
1926  he  visited  all  countries  of  Europe, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1926-27  visited  the  northern  countries  of 
Africa,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

"In  1927  he  visited  Canada,  United 
States,  the  principal  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Japan,  For- 
mosa, Korea,  North  and  South  China, 
Indo-China,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  In  1928  he 
visited  the  Celebes,  Batavia,  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  Siam,  Burma,  India, 
Arabia,  French  Somaliland,  Abyssinia, 
Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  Mozambique, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  in  time  to 
return  to  Rome  for  the  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  early  in  October. 

"  In  addition  to  the  countries  visited 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  colo- 
nial offices  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  whereby 
they  agreed  to  take  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing about  a  census  in  the  colonial  and  man- 
date territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 
In  all  countries  visited  the  responsible 
officials  took  great  interest  in  the  census 
and  promised  the  utmost  cooperation. 
The  result  to  date  is  that  the  countries 


visited  and  the  colonies  and  mandate 
territories  controlled  by  them  constitute 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  95  per  cent  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  probably  98  per  cent  of  its 
agriculture." 

The  only  countries  not  yet  visited  by 
Mr.  Estabrook,  but  which  he  hopes  to 
reach  within  the  next  six  months,  are 
Central  America,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  in  America ;  Afghan- 
istan, Persia,  and  Mesopotamia,  in 
Asia ;  and  some  of  the  undeveloped  col- 
onies in  West  Africa,  in  all  of  which 
countries  agriculture  is  relatively  unde- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Estabrook  has  also  made  a  study 
of  statistical  organization  and  methods 
and  of  the  organization  and  facilities  for 
improving  agriculture  and  livestock  pro- 
duction in  the  various  countries.  One 
of  the  incidental  advantages  resulting 
from  his  tour,  he  says,  was  in  obtaining 
the  promise  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
several  countries  without  previous  organi- 
zation, to  establish  statistical  bureaus 
for  obtaining  agricultural  data  in  the 
future,  and  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
posed census. 

"  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  take  a  world-wide  census  of  agricul- 
ture," Mr.  Estabrook  says,  "  the  scope  of 
the  census  is  necessarily  limited  mainly 
to  number  and  size  of  farms,  area  and 
production  of  important  crops,  and  num- 
ber of  each  kind  of  livestock  by  age  and 
sex  classifications.  However,  each  coun- 
try is  free  to  obtain  such  additional  data 
as  its  organization  and  resources  will 
permit." 


FINISHING  COMBINE  WHEAT  STUDY 

Field  work  in  the  North  Central  States 
on  a  study  of  wheat  harvested  with  the 
combine  harvester  thresher  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  most  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  investigation  have  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  co- 
operating in  this  project.  The  grain  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics set  up  a  complete  testing  labora- 
tory at  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  where  samples  of  "  combine " 
wheat  gathered  by  representatives  of  the 
department  in  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Minnesota  were  submitted  for 
analysis.  These  samples  represented  the 
effect  of  the  combine  on  quality  and  con- 
dition of  grain,  on  harvesting  losses,  on 
storage  and  cleaning  problems,  and  on 
grain  harvested  under  damp  conditions. 
The  department  officials  cooperated  with 
various  divisions  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  three  States.  The  data  gath- 
ered are  important  to  farmers  in  the  area 
covered,  because  combine  harvesting  is 
rather  new  in  the  North  Central  States, 
the  combine  having  been  used  extensively 
in  this  area  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Conditions  in  that  area  with  reference  to 
weather  and  weed  seeds  introduce  some 
troublesome  features  which  were  not  en- 
countered in  the  Southwest,  where  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  con- 
ducted investigations  last  year.  The  re- 
sults of  the  present  study  will  be  released 
to  the  public  through  the  press  and  in 
bulletin  form. 


DEPARTMENT  CHEMISTS 

AT  NATIONAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
dorff,  on  chemical  tests  of  the  contents 
of  the  navy  bean;  P.  H.  Groggins  and 
H.  P.  Newton,  on  dye  chemistry ;  Claude 
R.  Smith,  on  neonicotine ;  Alan  Leighton, 
on  the  relationship  between  whip  and 
viscosity  in  ice-cream  mixtures ;  E.  M. 
Nelson  and  D.  B.  Jones,  on  the  determin- 
ation of  vitamin  A ;  W.  C.  Holmes,  on 
spectrophotometry  ratios ;  J.  A.  Ambler, 
on  amino  acids  and  glucose;  E.  K.  Nel- 
son and  C.  A.  Browne,  on  properties  and 
chemical  constitution  of  glucic  acid;  and 
M.  S.  Badollet,  R.  T.  Balch,  and  H.  G. 
Hill,  on  sugar  chemistry. 

F.  C.  Blanck,  in  charge  of  food  re- 
search, and  R.  C.  Roark,  in  charge  of 
insecticide  work  in  the  division  of  chemi- 
cal and  technological  research,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  were  elected 
chairman  and  vice  chaii'man  respectively 
of  the  division  of  agricultural  and  food 
chemistry  of  the  society. 


BIG  DECLINE  IN  TEA  IMPORTS 

Nearly  six  and  one-half  million  pounds 
less  tea  was  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1928,  than  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
vising tea  examiner  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration.  Alto- 
gether 91,105,613  pounds  of  tea  was  ex- 
amined at  ports  of  entry  during  the  year. 
Of  this  amount  only  57,121  pounds,  or 
0.063  per  cent,  was  rejected  for  quality. 
None  was  rejected  for  being  substandard 
in  purity.  Out  of  the  total  amount  re- 
jected, only  four  rejections  were  pro- 
tested by  the  importers,  and  in  these 
cases  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  sustained 
the  examiner. 

Caffeine-containing  drinks  other  than 
tea  and  coffe  are  now  being  used  quite 
extensively  with  meals  at  lunch  counters, 
cafeterias,  etc.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  lunches  are  served  at  soda  foun- 
tains in  drug  stores,  cigar  stores,  and 
other  places,  and  since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tea  used  in  the  United  States  is 
served  in  the  form  of  iced  tea,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  use  at  mealtimes  of  drinks 
to  which  caffeine  has  been  added  has 
been  another  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  tea. 

The  tea  control  laboratory  does  not 
keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  tea  waste, 
siftings,  or  sweepings  imported  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  but  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year  4,725,317  pounds  was  imported. 
This  material  is  manufactured  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  requires  that  the 
identity  and  character  of  the  original 
material  be  entirely  destroyed  or  changed. 
The  importers  and  manufacturers  who 
import  or  bring  into  the  United  States 
such  teas  are  required  to  give  suitable 
bond,  conditioned  that  such  imported  ma- 
terial shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  imported  as  provided  by  the  tea 
act.  All  of  the  waste,  siftings,  and 
sweepings  so  imported  for  manufacturing 
purposes  are  manufactured  into  caffeine, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  caffeinated  soft  drinks. 
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HAIL  PAVES  WAY  FOR  BLIGHT 

Many  fields  of  beans  around  Greeley, 
Colo.,  have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
six  hailstorms,  and  in  the  injuries 
caused  by  the  hail  the  bacterial  blight 
organism  found  a  very  congenial  port  of 
entrance  and  bean  blight  has  become 
practically  epidemic  there,  reports  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Garden  va- 
rieties of  beans  were  very  severely  af- 
fected by  hail,  although  Pinto  beans, 
when  grown  in  a  field  crop,  were  not 
damaged  so  badly,  says  the  bureau. 
Bean  rust,  which  completely  ruined  some 
fields  in  the  environs  of  Greeley  last 
year,  is  equally  important  this  year.  Spe- 
cialists of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try have  feared  that  there  might  be  an- 
other wipe-out  this  year.  Hail  followed 
by  an  epidemic  of  bacterial  blight  in  the 
bean  fields  in  part  of  Wyoming  will  prob- 
ably result  in  about  only  one-third  of  the 
usual  crop  being  harvested. 


GRAY  NAMED  DELEGATE  TO  ROME 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  land  economics.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  has  been  selected  as  the 
temporary  delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  The  assembly  convenes  October 
10  and  continues  in  session  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks.  Doctor  Gray  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Cherbourg  on  Septem- 
ber 19  on  the  S.  S.  George  Washington. 
He  and  Asher  Hobson,  permanent  dele- 
gate of  this  country  to  the  intitute,  prob- 
ably will  be  the  only  representatives  of 
this  Government  in  the  General  Assembly 
this  year,  instead  of  the  usual  delegation 
of  8  or  10  in  former  years.  Doctor  Gray 
served  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States 
in  1922,  and  Mr.  Hobson  has  sat  in  the 
semiannual  meetings  of  the  assembly 
ever  since  his  appointment  to  the  insti- 
tute in  1922.  Doctor  Gray  and  Mr.  Hob- 
son also  will  be  official  delegates  to  a 
conference  of  statisticians  which  will 
convene  on  October  6  to  consider  plans 


for  the  World  Census  of  Agriculture  to 
be  taken  in  1930  by  the  institute.  Leon 
M.  Eastabrook,  director  of  the  World 
Census  of  Agriculture,  left  Washington 
recently  for  Italy  and  will  arrive  in 
Rome  in  time  for  this  meeting.  Doctor 
Gray  is  regarded  by  the  department  as 
particularly  well  equipped  to  attend  this 
conference  through  his  experience  as  con- 
tact man  between  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  agri- 
cultural census  taken  in  this  country. 


ED.  H.  WEBSTER  DEAD 

Ed.  H.  Webster,  prominent  in  the 
dairy  affairs  of  the  country  for  a  third 
of  a  century  and  chief  of  the  dairy  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
from  January  17,  1905,  until  December 
31,  1908,  died  of  apoplexy  on  August  24. 
He  was  born  at  Yates  Center,  Kans.,  in 
1871,  was  graduated  from  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  in  1896,  and  in  1901 
became  assistant  in  dairying  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  inspector  and  dairy  expert 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
1903,  and  served  this  department  until 
February  1904,  when  he  resigned.  In 
December  of  1904  he  was  reinstated  as 
a  dairy  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  In  1905  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  dairy  division,  resigning  this 
position  in  1908  to  become  dean  of  agri- 
culture and  director  of  stations,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  in 
1913-1915,  and  then  for  two  years  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  California  Cen- 
tral Creameries  Co.  At  the  time  of  death 
he  was  a  sales  representative  of  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Dr.  Fr.  Tobler,  o.  Professor  a.  d. 
Technisehen  Hochschule  und  Direktor  des 
Botanischen  Gartens,  Dresden,  Germany, 
called  at  the  department  in  Washington 
September  13  and  14.  He  probably  is 
best  known  in  this  country  as  the  or- 
ganizer and  director  of  the  Faserfor- 
schungsinstitut  at  Sorau.  Germany,  where 
excellent  research  work  with  plant  fibers, 
especially  flax  and  hemp,  has  been  car- 
ried on. 

Before  arriving  in  Washington  he  had 
visited  the  Central  Experiment  Station 
at  Ottawa,  the  agricultural  college  at 
Guelph,  and  fiber  flax  farms  at  St  Marys 
and  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the 
fiber  flax  station  at  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
At  the  department  in  Washington  he  dis- 
cussed questions  regarding  plant  fibers 
with  Lyster  H.  Dewey  of  the  office  of 
fiber  plants.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
He  left  Washington  for  Yucatan,  where 
he  will  study  the  henequen  industry. 


Maryland  growers  of  snap  beans  for 
canning  purposes  have  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  this  year  that  anthrae- 
nose  can  be  successfully  combated  by  the 
use  of  western-grown  seed,  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  reports.  Although 
severely  anthracnose-infected  fields  may 
be  seen,  no  "  spot "  has  appeared  in  fields 
that  were  planted  with  authentically 
western-grown  seed. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 

Narcissus  Bulbs  in  Inieretate  Shipment  Must  Bear  Laheli 
Certifying  that  They  Have  Been  Inspected  or  Dit- 
infected 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  Septem- 
ber 13.  the  department  called  the  attention  of 
business  houses  which  deal  in  bulbs  to  the 
labeling  requirements  of  the  revision  of  the 
narcissus  bulb  quarantine  regulations  which 
became  effective  May  15.  The  fall  season  for 
narcissus  bulbs  is  now  beginning  and  is  ex- 
pected to  last  through  September  and  October. 

Under  the  revised  regulations,  every  crate, 
box.  or  other  container  of  narcissus  bulbs 
offered  for  interstate  movement  by  the  grower 
thereof  shall  have  securely  attached  to  it  an 
official  Federal  shipping  certificate  the  issu- 
ance of  which  is  based  on  inspection  or  disin- 
fection. In  the  case  of  a  carload  shipment 
such  certificates  shall  also  accompany  the  way- 
bill. Such  certification  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue as  a  condition  of  any  reshipment  of 
such  certified  bulb  for  interstate  movement 
in  original  containers. 

Dealers  who  buy  and  sell  such  bulbs,  as 
well  as  all  other  shippers  who  do  not  grow 
their  own  bulbs,  are  required  to  conform  to 
the  following  regulation  : 

Certified  narcissus  bulbs  taken  from  erates 
or  other  original  containers  for  reshipment 
interstate  in  smaller  lots  shall  have  securely 
attached  to  each  container  a  tag  or  label 
signed  by  the  shipper  thereof  readins  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  undersigned  certifies  that' the  nar- 
cissus bulbs  contained  herein  were  taken  from 
a  shipment  of  narcissus  bulbs  certified  by  the 
plant  quarantine  and  control  administration 
under  Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  62/* 

The  tags  or  labels  described  in  the  last 
paragraph  are  to  bear  the  exact  wording 
shown  and  to  be  signed  by  the  shipper.  This 
form  of  tag  covering  reshipments  will  not  be 
supplied  by  the  department,  but  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  shipper  and  may  be  prepared 
by  any  local  printer.  No  special  form  or  size 
is  required,  and  shippers  may  include  the 
wording  given  as  a  part  of  the  address  label 
if  convenient. 

Carriers  are  not  permitted  to  accept  for 
shipment  containers  of  narcissus  bulbs  with- 
out the  required  labels.  Any  shipment  sent 
without  either  the  reshipment  label  described 
or  the  official  shipping  certificate  issued  to 
the  grower  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
plant  quarantine  act,  render  both  the  shipper 
and  the  carrier  liable  to  prosecution,  and  may 
be  intercepted  in  transit  or  at  destination  and 
returned   to   the  point   of   origin. 

The  object  of  the  restrictions  is  to  prevent 
the  interstate  movement  of  bulbs  infested  with 
the  bulb  flies  and  eelworms,  and  thereby  pro- 
tect uninfested  localities  from  the  introduction 
of  these  pests. 


PLEASE  BE  PATIENT 


The  noise  of  the  riveting  machines 
being  used  to  fasten  the  members  of  the 
steel  frame  of  the  department's  new 
building  in  Washington  is  making  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hear  over  the  tele- 
phone in  many  instances.  Although  it 
seriously  interferes  with  telephoning  in 
many  offices,  the  telephone  operators, 
located  in  the  telephone  office  in  the 
West  Wing  immediately  at  the  scene  of 
construction — and  their  office  can  not  be 
moved — are  having  the  harder  time  of  it. 
At  times  the  noise  is  so  intense  that  the 
operator  has  to  ask  the  calling  party  to 
repeat.  So.  the  telephone  office  hopes 
that  all  telephone  users  will  help  the 
operators  by  being  patient  under  the 
difficulties  which  prevail. 


Bean  rust,  so  far  as  is  known,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  COURSES 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


As  announced  in  the  August  29  issue  of 
The  Official  Record,  the  first  semester  of 
the  1928-29  year  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  open  in  the  week  beginning 
October  15.  In  that  announcement  the 
courses  were  listed  by  title  only.  A  de- 
scription of  each  of  the  contemplated 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  is 
given  below,  so  that  persons  interested 
may  know  well  in  advance  the  nature  of 
the  course  in  each  case.  Those  intending 
to  take  work  should  get  in  touch  at  once 
with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  Main  Building.  As  soon  as  the 
school  can  determine  definitely  what 
courses  are  warranted  by  number  of  per- 
sons intending  to  enroll,  then  a  final  an- 
nouncement will  be  issued  by  the  director 
and  students  will  be  registered.  The 
graduate  school  affords  opportunities  for 
personal  advancement,  and  Director 
Woods  hopes  that  the  enrollment  this 
year  will  be  larger  than  ever  before. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

SOIL  GENESIS,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  EROSION. 
(One  semester.)  Credit  course.  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Mar- 
but,  Soil  Genesis  and  Soil  Classification,  25 
periods ;  H.  H.  Bennett,  Erosion,  5  periods. 
Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  beginning 
Monday,  December  17,  Room  311,  Building  F, 
Seventh  Street.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  explain  the  new  concept  of  soils  and  to  set 
forth  the  problems  of  soil  erosion  and  flood 
control.  The  genetic  concept  of  soils ;  the 
basis  and  principles  of  soil  classification  ;  and 
the  classification  of  the  soils  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world ;  soil  erosion  as  a  na- 
tional problem  ;  erosion  and  its  relation  to  soil 
types,  its  effects  on  agriculture,  and  methods 
of  occurrence,  prevention,  and  control ;  flood 
control. 

ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  METHODS.  (Year.) 
Credit  course.*  H.  R.  Tolley  and  M.  J.  B.  Eze- 
kiel.  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  411  Bieber 
Building.  First  semester. — Theory  of  sam- 
pling and  its  application  to  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  statistical  data.  Second  semes- 
ter.— The  development  and  application  of  the 
theory  of  statistical  analysis  ;  a  study  of  sim- 
ple and  multiple  correlation,  both  linear  and 
curvilinear,  and  their  application  and  inter- 
pretation in  research  work  ;  Yule's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Statistics."  Prerequi- 
sites, elementary  work  in  statistics  and  algebra 
through  simultaneous  equations. 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  RELATIONSHIPS.  (Year.) 
Credit  course.*  M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel  first  semester 
and  Warren  C.  Waite  second  semester.  (Days 
of  meeting  will  be  given  in  final  announce- 
ment.) First  semester. — Economic  basis  of 
price  analysis :  Examination  of  what  prices 
are  with  regard  to  different  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  prices  and  different  methods  of  re- 
cording prices  ;  different  points  of  view  in  price 
analysis,  distinguishing  between  the  effect  of 
supply  upon  price,  the  effect  of  price  upon 
subsequent  supply,  and  the  effect  of  price 
upon  consumption ;  the  time  factor  in  price 
analysis  with  regard  to  meaning  of  price 
trends,  periodic  variations  in  prices  and  sea- 
sonal variations  in  prices ;  the  price  level 
factor  in  price  analysis,  dynamic  factors  in 
price  analysis ;  and  uses  of  price  analvsis. 
Prospective  students  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  statistics.  Sufficient  laboratory 
work  will  be  given  to  provide  concreteness  to 
the  principles  discussed,  but  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  teach  details  of  technical  statistics. 
St'cnid  semester. — Economics  of  consumption: 
This  course  will  deal  with  social  and  economic- 
conditions  that  affect  consumption,  Including 
the  effect  of  changes  in  income  and  in  price 
upon  consumption,  elasticity  of  demand, 
changes  in  consuming  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the 
market  for  agricultural  products. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE.  (Year.) 
Credit  course.*  Everett  E.  Edwards.  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  (place  class  will  meet,  to  be 
indicated  in  final  announcement).  First 
semester. — A  chronological  consideration  of 
the  main  events,  factors,  and  conditions  which 


have  entered  into  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  since  the  first 
permanent  European  settlement  until  about 
1850.  This  will  bring  the  changes,  the  trends, 
and  the  ways  in  which  adjustments  have  been 
made  into  relief  and  help  explain  the  genesis 
of  present  agricultural  conditions.  It  will 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  national  life  have  been  agricultural. 
The  historical  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  course  should  facilitate  the  work  of  and 
increase  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in 
solving  agricultural  problems.  Second  semes- 
ter.— Analysis  of  the  factors  in  American 
agricultural  development,  together  with  their 
ramifications  during  the  period  from  about 
1850  to   the   present. 

PLANT  GENETICS.  Credit  course.  (One  semester.) 
W.  B.  •  Kemp.  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
room  223-224,  East  Wing.  The  history  and 
the  present  practice  of  plant  breeding  with 
genetic  principles  that  underlie  this  practice 
as  applied  to  plants  that  are  self-fertilized, 
open-fertilized,  and  propagated  by  asexual 
means.  Also  a  detailed  study  of  type  cases 
to  learn  the  extent  of  artificial  improvement, 
means  for  measuring  this  improvement,  and 
comparative  results  obtained  by  use  of  the 
different  breeding  methods. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  (Year.)  Credit  coursa.  Dr. 
Burton  E.  Livingston.  First  semester. — An 
advanced  course,  discussing  the  plant  body 
with  reference  to  retention  of  form,  entrance 
movement  and  exit  of  material,  material 
changes  within  the  body  growth  under  sym- 
metrical and  unsymmetrical  conditions  (bend- 
ing). The  environmental  control  of  plant 
activity  and  the  application  to  agricultural 
operations  will  be  considered.  Reference  texts  : 
Coulter,  Barnes,  and  Cowles's  "  Textbook  of 
Botany,"  Vol.  I,  Part  II.  Physiology  (sold 
separately)  ;  Palladin's  "  Plant  Physiology," 
Third  American  edition.  Second  semester. — A 
continuation  of  the  first  term  course.  Refer- 
ence texts :  Coulter.  Barnes,  and  Cowles's 
"  Textbook  of  Botany,"  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  Phys- 
iology (sold  separately)  ;  Palladin's  "  Plant 
Physiology,"  Third  American  edition  ;  and 
Raber's  "  Principles  of  Plant  Physiology." 

Doctor  Livingston  requests  that  each  pros- 
pective student  in  this  course  write  him  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  a  confi- 
dential letter  giving  the  usual  information 
about  education  and  experience  and  telling 
something  about  the  lines  of  work  in  which 
engaged. 

INSTRUMENTATION.— Details  regarding  this 
course  will  be  given  in  the  final  announcement. 

♦[Cokeection. — These  courses  were  listed  in 
the  August  29  issue  of  The  Official  Record  as 
undergraduate  courses.  They  are  graduate 
courses  and  graduate  credit  is  given  in  them.] 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ELEMENTARY  STATISTICAL  METHODS.  (Year.) 
Noncredit  course.  C.  F.  Sarle,  Monday  and  Fri- 
day, 411  Bieber  Building.  First  semester. — 
The  methods,  analysis,  and  presentation  of 
measures  describing  single  series  ;  tabular  con- 
struction ;  graphic  methods ;  the  organization 
of  statistical  investigations  ;  analysis  of  prob- 
lem, sources  Qf  materials,  units,  schedules,  the 
use  and  limitations  of  sample  data ;  index 
number  construction.  Considerable  time  will 
be  spent  analyzing  samples,  showing  principles 
underlying  methods  of  editing  sample  data, 
testing  for  accuracy  and  the  relation  between 
size  of  sample  and  the  probable  error  of  the 
results.  Second  semester. — Technique  of 
analysis  of  time  series ;  relations  between  se- 
ries ;  simple  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation 
methods ;  outline  of  multiple  and  curvilinear 
correlation  methods.  As  much  time  as  possi- 
ble will  be  devoted  to  the  description,  discus- 
sion, and  study  of  the  methods  and  results 
used  in  actual  statistical  investigations. 

REVIEW  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (Year.)  Noncredit 
course.  E.  W.  Woolard,  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, No.  500  Crop  Estimates.  First  semes- 
ter.— Review  of  mathematics  up  to  calculus,  in- 
cluding algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry.  Second  semester. — Differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATION.  (First  semester.)  Credit  course.  A. 
W.  McKay.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  411 
Bieber  Building.  This  course  will  outline  the 
nature,  growth,  and  extent  of  cooperation  in 
agriculture,  the  types  of  organizations  it  has 
developed,  the  problems  it  seeks  to  solve,  and 
the  policies  and  practices  which  have  been 
adopted.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  organization  and  operating  methods  of  suc- 
cessful associations  and  to  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  movement. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY.  (One  semester.  1929.) 
NoBcredit  conwa.     Dr.   M.   A.   Jull."     (Details   re- 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

A  banquet  was  given  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
September  7,  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  Fleming, 
inspector  in  charge  of  meat  inspection  at  the 
Kansas  City  station,  by  the  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  that  station. 
Others  present  were  bureau  employees  from 
Topeka,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  stations,  and 
representatives  of  other  Department  of  Agri- 
culture activities  in  Kansas  City  with  whom 
Doctor  Fleming  has  been  associated  in  the 
Kansas  City  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club.  The  large 
attendance,  good  fellowship,  and  speeches  of 
commendation  testified  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Doctor  Fleming  is  held  by  his  associ- 
ates. The  occasion  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  transfer  of  Doctor  Fleming  from 
Kansas  City,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
meat  inspection  since  1910,  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  quarantine 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  import  and  export 
activities  of  the  bureau  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  replacing  the  late  Dr.  A.  E.  Rishel. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Arkansas. — G.  E.  Tanner,  Smith-Hughes 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Van  Buren  and  Stone  Counties.  Blanche 
Grain,  a  former  home  economics  teacher  in 
Oklahoma,  has  been  appointed  home  dem- 
onstration agent  in  Cross  County,  to  succeed 
Dorothy  Kimberly,  resigned. 

Kansas. — Claude  K.  Shedd,  specialist  in 
rural  engineering,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  Floyd 
Pattison,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
home-study  service,  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave 
beginning  October  1,  and  his  place  will  be  filled 
by  Glenn  Rucker.  F.  L.  Timmons,  graduate  of 
the  State  agricultural  college,  has  succeeded 
Charles  H.  Stinson  as  county  agent  in  Pratt 
County.  Lester  Shepard,  University  of  Iowa 
graduate,  succeeds  L.  N.  Jewett  as  county 
agent  in  Neosho  County.  May  Miles  has  been 
appointed  assistant  State  home  demonstration 
leader,  in  place  of  Ellen  Batchelor,  on  sab- 
batical leave  from  September  1,  1928,  to  Au- 
gust 31,  1929 ;  and  'Marguerite  Harper  suc- 
ceeds the  former  for  one  year  as  instructor  in 
household  management.  Ruth  Peck,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  has 
been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Wyandotte  County,  to  succeed  Helen  Frances 
Northrup. 


garding  course  will  be  given  in  final  announce- 
ment.) 

SCIENTIFC  FRENCH.  (Year.)  Credit  course.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Humphrey.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
106  West  Wing.  Reading,  reviewing,  and 
abstracting  of  French  publications  on  agricul- 
tural botany,  farm  crops,  industries,  rural 
economics,  etc.  Such  instruction  in  the  read- 
ing and  translation  of  French  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence 
scientific  literature  pertaining  to  agriculture 
and  related  industries.  Texts :  Fabre's  Le 
Livre  des  Champs,  "  L'Industrie,"  Jousier's 
Economie  Rurale,  Bonnier's  Le  Monde  Vege- 
tal, etc.  Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  French  grammar  and  elementary 
reading. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  (Year.) 
Noncredit  course.  Dr.  Charles  Drechsler.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  room  33,  basement,  East 
Wing.  Reading  and  translation  of  German 
scientific  prose,  with  some  individual  work  in 
the  preparation  of  a  finished  translation  of  an 
article  in  the  particular  field  in  which  the  stu- 
dent may  be  more  directly  interested  (20  to  30 
pa *s)  ;  review  of  German  throughout.  Pre- 
nquirife,  an  elementarv  knowledge  of  German. 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.  (Year.)  Credit  course  (no 
credit  for  beginners).  Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber. 
Twice  a  week.  Dates  to  be  arranged.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  ad- 
vanced student  with  the  spoken  and  written 
language.  The  special  arrangement  of  the 
course  permits  also  beginners  in  Spanish  to 
join. 

ADVANCED  RUSSIAN.  (Year.)  Credit  course  (no 
credit  for  beginners).  Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber. 
Twice  a  week.  Dates  to  be  arranged.  The 
principal  phases  of  Russian  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected works  of  representative  authors.  The 
Russian  mind  and  its  philosophy.  A  review 
of  the  essentials  of  grammar  will  be  made  in 
order  to  enable  new  students  to  follow  the 
course  profitably. 

A  complete  file  of  the  1929  catalogues  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  educational  institutions 
and  the  list  of  courses  to  be  offered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  available  for  consul- 
tation in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director 
of  Scientific  Work. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


BACTERIAL  WILT  AND  WINTER  INJURY  OF  ALFALFA. 

(Circular   39-C.)      By   F.    R.   Jones   and   J.    L. 

Weimer.  pathologists,  office  of  vegetable  and 

forage   diseases,    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

P.  8.     fig.  2.     July  1928. 

This  is  a  nontechnical  comparative  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  common  alfalfa  troubles. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  county  agricultural 
agents  and  farmers  to  distinguish  them.  Sug- 
gestions for  control  of  the  bacterial  disease 
are  given. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  •  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Citrus  chlorosis  as  affected  by  irrigation  and 
fertilizer  treatments.  •  P.  S.  Burgess  and 
G.  G.  Pohlman.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  124,  p. 
182-232,  2  pis.,  7  figs.  May  1928.) 
Tucson. 

Lessons  from  southwestern  Indian  agriculture. 
S.  P.  Clark.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  125,  p. 
233-252.  14  figs.     May  1928.)      Tucson. 

Experiments  with  small  grains  in  southern 
Arizona.  I.  A.  Briggs  and  R.  S.  Hawkins. 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  126,  p.  253-273,  7  figs. 
June  1928.)      Tucson. 

Absorption  of  moisture  by  stored  grain  in  the 
arid  Southwest.  S.  P.  Clark.  (Arizona 
Sta.  Timely  Hints  for  Farmers  159,  8  p.,  7 
figs.     May  1928.)     Tucson. 

A  technical  study  of  the  maintenance  and 
fattening  of  Iambs  and  their  utilization  of 
a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  corn.  H.  H. 
Mitchell,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  and  T.  S. 
Hamilton.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  314,  p.  29-60. 
Aug.  1928.)      TJrbana. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  the  con- 
trol of  true  tobacco  mosaic.  W.  D.  Valleau 
and  E.  M.  Johnson.  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui. 
280,  p.  145-174,  6  figs.  Sept.  1927.)  Lex- 
ington. 

Tobacco  trenching — A  nitrogen  deficiency  dis- 
ease. W.  D.  Valleau  and  E.  M.  Johnson. 
(Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  281,  p.  175-253,  12 
figs.     Dec.   1927.)      Lexington. 

Marketing  Kentucky  eggs.  D.  G.  Card. 
(Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  283,  42  p.,  7  figs. 
Jan.  1928.)      Lexington. 

The  Mcintosh  Apple  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. L.  P.  Jefferson.  (Massachusetts  Sta. 
Bui.  243,  p.  189-200.  May  1928.)  Am- 
herst. 

Type-of-farming  areas  in  Massachusetts.  R. 
L.  Mighell  and  M.  Brown.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Bui.  244,  p.  252-268,  15  figs. 
June   1928.)      Amherst. 

Washing  powders  for  dairy  use.  A.  W.  Phil- 
lips, M.  J.  Mack,  and  J.  H.  Frandsen. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  13,  p.  177- 
187.     May  1928.)     Amherst. 

Cutaneous  immunity  in  relation  to  contagious 
epithelioma.  X.  J.  Pyle.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  14,  p.  201-216.  June  1928.) 
Amherst. 

The  extraction  of  apple  juices  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jelly.  C.  R.  Fellers.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  15,  p.  217-251,  6 
figs.     June  1928.)      Amherst. 

The  giant  apple  root  borer.  R.  F.  Crawford 
and  J.  E.  Eyer.  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui. 
168,  8  p.,  6  figs.  May  1928.)  State  Col- 
lege. 


Williston  Substation  report  for  April  1,  1927, 
to  March  31,  1928.  E.  G.  Schollander. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  219.  28  p.,  12  figs. 
May   1928.)      State   College   Station,   Fargo. 

Social  organizations  and  agencies  in  North 
Dakota.  E.  A.  Willson.  (North  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui.  221,  79  p.,  71  figs.  Aug.  1928.) 
State  College  Station,  Fargo. 

The  duration  of  immunity  in  dogs  following 
the  single-injection  method  of  antirabic 
vaccination.  A.  Broerman  and  B.  H.  Edg- 
ington.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  423,  13  p.  July 
1928.)     Wooster. 

Dairy  and  other  livestock  production  costs  in 
Medina  County,  Ohio.  F.  L.  Morrison. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  424,  53  p..  4  figs.  July 
1928.)     Wooster. 

An  analytical  study  of  the  putting  greens  of 
Rhode  Island  golf  courses.  B.  E.  Gilbert. 
(Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  212,  15  p!  June 
1928.)     Kingston. 

The  effect  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate  on 
the  growth  of  asparagus.  B.  L.  Hartwell, 
J.  B.  Smith,  and  S.  C.  Damon.  (Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Bui.  213,  16  p.,  1  fig.  .June 
1928.)      Kingston. 

Concerning  Rhode  Island  soils  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  B.  L.  Hartwell  and  J.  B. 
Smith.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  214,  24  p., 
3  figs.     June  1928.)     Kingston. 

Sources  of  carload  receipts  of  food  In  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  1921-1925.  R.  B.  Cor- 
bett.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  215,  106  p., 
45  figs.     June  1928.)     Kingston. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  R.  N. 
Brackett  and  D.  H.  Henry.  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Bui.  250,  66  p.  Aug.  1928.) 
Clemson  College. 

Fortieth  annual  report  [Tennessee  Sta.],  1927. 
C.  A.  Mooers  et  al.     43  p.,  5  figs.     Knoxville. 

Propagation  of  fruit  trees.  C.  L.  Vincent  and 
W.  A.  Luce.  (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui. 
141,  46  p.,  19  figs.     June  1928.)      Pullman. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

POULTRY 

Blancke,  B.  Das  grossgeflugel.  Ed.  4.  Ber- 
lin, Pfenningstorff.   1921-22. 

MEAT   INSPECTION 

Ott,  Charles.  Les  viandes  des  animaux  de 
boucherie  tuberculeux.  Strassbourg,  Impr. 
alsacienne,  1925.     These.  Univ.  de  Paris. 

HORTICULTURE 

Sawyer,  R.  V.,  and  Perkins,  E.  H.  Water 
gardens  and  goldfish.  New  York,  De  la 
Mare,  1928. 

FIELD   CROPS 

Canada.  Tobacco  inquiry  commission.  Report 
...  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Ottawa,  1928. 

TRAN  SPOBTATION 

McClellan  &  Junkersfeld,  inc.  Report  on  trans- 
portation in  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan 
district.     New  York,  1928.       » 

CHEMISTRY,    PHYSICS 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  interior.  Natural  re- 
sources intelligence  service.  Resources  of 
Canada  in  relation  to  perfumery  and  allied 
preparations.    Ottawa,  1927.    Mimeographed. 

Hahn,    F.    V.    von.      Dispersoidanalyse.      Dres- 

•  den,  Steinkopff,  1928.  (Handbuch  der 
kolloidwissenschaft.  bd.  3) 

J0rgensen,  Holger.  Den  analytiske  paavisning 
af  blegning  af  hvedemel.  K0benhavn,  L. 
Levison,   1928. 

Jiipter  von  Jonstorff,  Hanns.  Siderology, 
the  science  of  iron.  London,  Scott,  Green- 
wood, 1902. 

MATHEMATICS 

Eldf-rfon,  W.  P.  Frequency  curves  and  corre- 
lation.    Ed.  2.     London,  Layton,  1927. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Hudson,  G.  V.  The  butterflies  and  moths  of 
New  Zealand.  Wellington,  Ferguson  &  Os- 
born,  1928. 


Behrens,  W.  J.  Leitfaden  der  botanischen 
mikroskopie,  Braunschweig,  H.  Bruhn, 
1890. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Is 
a  public  market  a  good  city  investment? 
The  American  City,  Sept.  1928,  p.  131. 

Haskett.  Bert  (Animal  Industry).  Animal  In- 
dustry. Convention  of  Arizona  Wool  Grow- 
ers, i  The  Producer,  Denver,  Colo.  August 
1928. 

Frazier,  W.  C.  (Dairy  Industry).  A  defect  in 
milk  due  to  light.  Jour.  Dairy  Science,  v. 
11,  no.  5,  p.  375-379.      Sept.  1928. 

Guthrie,  John  D.  (Forest  Service).  Fire  in 
the  sanctuary.  Outdoor  America,  p.  5,  Au- 
gust 1928. 

Helphenstine,  Rufus  K,  jr.  (Forest  Service). 
Ties  treated  in  1927  largest  ever  reported. 
Cross  Tie  Bulletin,  vol.  9,  no.  6,  pp.  1-4, 
August   1928. 

Quantity  of  wood  treated  and  preserva- 
tives used  in  the  United  States  in  1926. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Wood-Preserv- 
ers' Association,  vol.  24,  pp.  223-50,  1928. 

Koehler.  Arthur  (Forest  S  -vice).  Grain  of 
wood,  with  special  reference  to  the  direction 
of  the  fibers.  Furniture  and  Furnishings, 
vol.  8,  no.  7,  pp.  163-6,  July  16,  1928. 

Mitchell,  Glenn  E.  (Forest  Service).  Need 
cooperation  in  fire  emergencies.  Okanogan 
Independent,    August    11,    1928. 

Trails    being    built    into    new    country. 

Methow  Valley  News,   July   19,    1928. 


Bos,   Hemmo.     Leerboek  der  plastkunde.     Ed. 

2.      Groningen,   Walters,    1899-1903. 
Bourdot,  Hubert,   and  Galzin,  A.     Hymenomy- 

cetes  de  France.     Sceaux,  M.  Bry,  1927. 
Clute,  W.  N.     The  useful  plants  of  the  world. 

Joliet,  111.,  W.  N.  Clute  &  co.,  1928. 
Dop,    Paul,    and    Gautie,    Albert.      Manuel    de 

technique    botanique,    histologie    et   microbie 

vegetales.     Ed.  2.     Paris.   Lamarre,   1928. 
Fournier,    P.      Flore    completive    de    la   plaine 

franchise.     Paris.  Lechevalier,  1928. 
Holman,  R.  M.,  and  Robbins,  W.  W.     Elements 

of  botany.     New  York,  Wiley,  1928. 
Kniep,     Hans.      Die    sexualitat    der    niederen 

pflanzen.     Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1928. 
Nobecourt,   Pierre.      Contribution   it  l'etude  de 

l'immunite      chez     les     vegetaux.       Ed.     2. 

Tunis,  Barlier,  1928. 
Plassmann,    Eberhard.      Untersuchungen    iiber 

den     larchenkrebs.        Neudamm,     Neumann, 

1927. 
Poulsen,   V.  A.     Botanisk  mikrokemi.     K0ben- 

havn,  Brddrene  Salmonsen,  1891. 
Taylor,  Norman.     A  guide  to  the  wild  flowers 

east   of   the   Mississippi    and   north    of   Vir- 
ginia.    New  York,  Greenberg,  1928. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

James,  H.  F.  The  agricultural  industry  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia, 
1928.  Thesis  (Ph.D.)  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Marseille.  Institut  colonial.  Le  commerce  et 
la  production  des  colonies  franchises.  Mar- 
seille, 1928. 

Watts,  G.  S.  Roadside  marketing.  New  York, 
Orange  Judd,   1928. 

HISTORY 

Stein,  L.  J.     Zionism.     London,  Benn,  1925. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Bateson,  William.  William  Bateson,  f.  r.  s., 
naturalist,  his  essays  and  addresses  together 
with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  by  Beatrice 
Bateson.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  University  press, 
1928. 

REFERENCE    BOOKS 

Benham,  W.  G.,  Putnam's  complete  book  of 
quotations.     New  York,  Putnam,  1927. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

The  Dyer,  calico  printer,  hleacher,  finisher  and 

textile    review,      semi-monthly,      v.    60,    no. 

707-  July  1.  1928-  London. 
Florida  clearing  house  news,     monthly,     v.  1, 

no.  1-  Sept.  1928-  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
Die     gartenbauwissenschaft.     bi-monthly,     bd. 

1,  hft.   1-  Apr.  1928-  Berlin. 
National  pecan  growers  association.     Bulletin 

quarterly,      v.    1,    no.    1/2-    July    1,    1928- 

Mobile,  Ala. 


Kansas'    annual    extension    conference 
will  be  held  at  Manhattan  October  15-20. 
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PLANT  DISEASE  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  conducts  a  watch 
service  for  plant  diseases  in  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution,  prevalence,  rate  of  spread,  and  dates  of  first  appearance 
of  plant  diseases,  and  estimates  losses  occasioned  by  them.  It  obtains  specimens  to 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  various  diseases. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  sending 
information  and  typical  specimens  to  either  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  State  survey  collaborators,  who  in  most 
instances  are  the  plant  pathologists  at  the  experiment  stations. 


Bacterial  Spot  of  Peach 

Unusually  severe  most  peach  sections  this 
year.  Recent  Maryland  report  indicates  se- 
vere defoliation  on  Eastern  Shore  and  in  other 
sections.  ■  Kentucky  report  states  that  less 
disease  is  found  in  orchards  where  leguminous 
cover  crop  has  been  used  consistently. 

Little  Peach  and  Rosette 

Little  peach  has  been  largely  absent  from 
Michigan  peach  districts  but  in  recent  years 
has  been  reappearing  in  sections  along  Lake 
Michigan.  Losses  may  be  severe  unless  vigor- 
ous action  towards  eradication  is  undertaken. 

Rosette  much  more  prevalent  in  Georgia  this 
year.  Two  to  three  hundred  cases  noted  in 
one  place.  Total  loss  for  State  only  very 
slight  trace. — L.  M.  Hutchins,  Office  of  Fruit 
Diseases,  Fort  Valley,   Ga. 

Tomato  Bacterial  Canker  in  California 

Found  in  California.  First  observed  August 
28  by  M.  Shapovalov  near  Modesto,  also  in 
one  field  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley.  Not  much 
damage.  Prevalence  and  distribution  in  State 
not  yet  fully  known. 

Tomato  Curly  Top  or  Yellows 

This  disease,  formerly  called  western  yellow 
blight,  recently  found  to  be  caused  by  the 
same  virus  that  produces  curly  top  of  sugar 
beets,  is  generally  less  destructive  in  the  West- 
ern States  this  year.  In  some  years  it  has 
Jjeen  extremely  destructive.  Good  crops 
anticipated  in  some  sections  of  Oregon  where 
there  were  total  losses  in  1926.  Similar  re- 
ports from  California. 

Tomato  Streak 

Usually  of  secondary  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  this  year  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant diseases,  destroying  50  per  cent  of  crop 
in  s<  me  fields,  according  to  M.  Shapovalov. 
A  report  from  Wisconsin  indicates  consider- 
ably more  than  last  year  and  that  it  is  of 
growing  concern  to  gardeners  near  Milwaukee. 

Brown  Root  Rot  of  Tobacco 

This  disease  of  uncertain  cause,  but  greatly 
influenced  by  preceding  crop,  was  much  more 
severe  than  usual  in  Kentucky.  Very  serious 
injury  noted  on  tobacco  following  corn.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  disease  of  tobacco  in 
Wisconsin,  total  loss  being  very  large.  At 
least  50  per  cent  of  fields  in  southern  Wiscon- 
sin district  affected. 

Black  Fire  of  Tobacco 

Outstanding  disease  in  Appomattox  County, 
Va.,  where  recent  rainy  weather  has  caused 
increase  from  mere  traces  to  25  to  75  per 
cent  loss.  Also  developing  in  dark-fired  area 
in  Logan  County,  Ky.,  where  county  agent 
estimates  loss  may  reach  $250,000. 

Maryland  Tobacco  Diseases 

Much  tobacco  in  southern  Maryland  is  se- 
verely injured  by  recent  heavy  rains.  Many 
plants  wilted  and  dried  up  in  wet  places. 
Following  this  damage  wildfire  became  very 
severe.  It  is  estimated  by  R.  A.  Jehle  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  that  injury  from  these 
two  causes  will  be  35  per  cent.  He  states 
that  mosaic  is  again  very  prevalent  in  Mary- 
land tobacco. 

Barley  Scab 

Worst  epidemic  recorded  in  Minnesota. 
Many  fields  with  5  to  20  per  cent  heads  in- 
fected. 


Pasmo  of  Flax 

This  disease,  which  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  with  flax- 
seed, probably  from  South  America,  and 
which  has  been  recognized  in  this  country 
since  1919,  seems  to  be  unusually  severe  in 
Minnesota  this  year,  damage  ranging  from  a 
trace  to  20  per  cent.  Pasmo  is  a  Spanish 
word  meaning  spasm  or  convulsion. 


Diplodia  Damaging  Iowa  Corn 

High  precipitation  and  temperatures  in  July 
and  August  have  resulted  in  development  of 
considerable  ear  rot  in  Iowa,  in  some  cases  20 
per  cent  of  plants  showing  infection  on  shank, 
leaf  sheath,  or  ear. 

Late  Blight  asd  Rot  of  Potato 

Reports  indicate  large  amount  of  late 
blight  in  northern  and  eastern  sections. 
Recent  report  from  western  Maryland  gives 
estimated  loss  for  one  county  as  50  per  cent. 
Vines  in  all  unsprayed  fields  killed. 

Readers  are  asked  to  send  in  reports  of 
lossess  from  Might  and  the  rot  which,  usually 
follows  it. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  Pumpkin 

Reported  from  Maine  this  year  apparently 
for  the  first  time.  In  1927  on  the  Western 
Slope  in  Colorado  serious  loss  occurred,  but 
this  year  it  is  doing  only  slight  damage. 

Downy  Mildew  of  Cantalonpe 

Caused  dying  of  leaves  in  a  number  of  Iowa 
fields  this  year.     Is  rare  in  Iowa. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

PHYSIOLOGIST  AND  HIST0L0GIST.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 23.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  vacancies  occurring  throughout  the 
United  States  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications.  The  entrance  salaries  range 
from  $3,800  to  $4,400  a  year;  higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  perform,  under  general  direction, 
research  in  the  physiology  and  histology  of  the 
reproductive  organs ;  the  physiology  and  his- 
tology of  the  mammary  gland  in  relation  to  its 
producing  capacity ;  and  other  studies  of 
physiology  in  relation  to  conformation,  anat- 
omy, growth,  reproduction,  and  milk  secretion. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  experience,  and  thesis  or 
publication  filed  with  application. 

ASSOCIATE  LAND-CLEARING  SPECIALIST.— Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  October  24.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  field  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  entrance  salaries  range 
from  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year;  higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  in  connection  with  original  re- 
search and  investigation  relating  to  the  clear- 
ing of  agricultural  land.  Applicants  must 
show  that  they  have  been  graduated  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
with  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester 
hours'  credit,  and  with  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  or  forestry  or  closely  allied 
branch.  In  addition,  applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  had  at  least  three  years  of 
progressive  professional  experience  in  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  or  forestry,  provided  that 
one  year  of  postgraduate  study,  majoring  in 
one  of  these  subjects,  may  be  substituted  for 
one  year  of  this  experience.     The  whole  must 


have  included  at  least  two  years  of  responsible 
experience  in  large-scale  land-clearing  opera- 
tions, in  demonstrating  land-clearing  methods, 
or  in  otherwise  acquiring  the  special  ability 
and  qualifications  required  for  conducting  re- 
search in  land  clearing.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  training, 
and  experience. 

ASSISTANT  MARKET-MILK  SPECIALIST.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  October  24.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $2,600  to 
$3,100  a  year ;  higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
perform,  under  general  supervision,  research 
in  problems  connected  with  dairy  sanitation, 
including  (1)  laboratory  investigations,  (2) 
farm  practice,  (3)  milk-plant  practice,  (4) 
sanitation  in  transportation,  and  (5)  miscel- 
laneous studies  concerning  market  milk.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  education,  training,  experience,  and  a 
thesis  filed  with  application. 

ASSISTANT  BIOLOGIST  (BOTANICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS).— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  October  24.  The  exami- 
nation is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries 
range  from  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year  ;  higher- 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
The  duties  are  to  conduct  under  general  super- 
vision, individually  or  with  a  small  number  of 
subordinates,  surveys  of  lake  and  marsh  areas 
to  determine  their  food  resources  for  wild 
fowl ;  to  identify  the  plants  collected,  and  to 
report  upon  the  surveys,  including  prepara- 
tion of  manuscripts  for  publication ;  to  care 
for  a  collection  of  seeds  and  other  plant  mate- 
rials required  in  carrying  on  these  investi- 
gations ;  and  to  attend  to  such  other  duties 
requiring  botanical  training  as  may  later  be 
assigned.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience,  and 
publications  or  thesis. 

ASSOCIATE  CHEMIST,  $3,200  a  year;  ASSISTANT 
CHEMIST,  $2,600  a  year.— (1)  Advanced  inorganic 
chemistry,  (2)  analytical  chemistry,  (3)  organic  chem- 
istry, (4)  physical  chemistry. — Applications  must  be 
on  rile  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  October  10.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  the  postponement  from  Sep- 
tember 26  to  October  10  of  the  close  of  receipt 
of  applications  for  the  open  competitive 
examinations  for  the  positions  named  above. 
Fixed  nitrogen  research  laboratory.- — In  addi- 
tion to  the  vacancies,  referred  to  in  original 
announcement  No.  223,  a  vacancy  exists  in 
the  fixed  nitrogen  research  laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  the  position  of 
associate  physical  chemist,  the  duties  of  which 
are  to  conduct  research  on  the  mechanism  of 
nitrogen  fixation  by  bacteria,  involving  par- 
ticularly the  application  of  physical  chemistry 
to  biological  problems.  Applicants  for  this 
position  must  meet  the  general  requirements 
for  associate  chemist  under  the  optional  of 
physical  chemistry,  and  should  be  qualified  in 
bacteriological  or  biological  chemistry. 

Full  further  information  concerning  these 
examinations  is  contained  in  original  an- 
nouncement No.  223,  obtainable  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


At  the  present  time  five  species  of 
oriental  parasites  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
are  established  in  New  Jersey,  there  be- 
ing two  species  of  Tiphia  wasps  and  one 
each  of  the  flies  Centeter,  Dexia,  and 
Prosena.  Tiphia  vernalis  has  been  recov- 
ered for  the  first  time  from  a  colony  that 
was  established  two  years  ago.  The 
same  species  has  been  recovered  from 
three  colonies  established  last  year. 
Dexia  ventralis  has  been  recovered,  both 
this  year  and  last  year,  from  the  first 
colony  established.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand Tiphia  cocoons  have  been  received 
this  year  from  India,  and  a  shipment  of 
3,000  adult  Tiphia  vernalis  from  Japan 
arrived  in  good  condition,  with  42  per 
cent  alive.  Five  thousand  Prosena  sibi- 
rita  were  received  from  Japan  on  para- 
sitized grubs. 
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MANY  WARNINGS  ISSUED 

ON  RECENT  HURRICANE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

was  moving.  At  10.21  a.  m.  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  sent  out  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  all  stations  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  south- 
ward., including  the  Gulf  coast  west  to 
Galveston  and  to  the  Bahamas  and  West 
Indies  generally: 

A  tropical  disturbance  was  centered  at  8 
p.  m.  Monday  about  latitude  15°  north  longi- 
tude 50°  west  (nearly  600  miles  east  of  Barba- 
does)  and  moying  west  or  west-northwestward. 

A  similar  notice  was  sent  out  that 
same  evening  with  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  the  center  of  the  storm 
would  likely  pass  over  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles north  of  Martinique  on  Wednesday, 
the  12th.  This  information  not  only 
gave  those  in  the  path  of  the  disturbance 
a  chance  to  prepare  for  trouble,  but  also 
relieved  those  south  of  Martinique  of 
any  unnecessary  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
Weather  Bureau  advices  indicated  that 
the  hurricane  center  was  near  the  island 
of  Dominica  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  and 
that  it  was  moving  west  or  west-north- 
westward at  the  rate  of  about  450  miles 
a  day.  attended  by  winds  of  hurricane 
force — possibly  100  miles  or  more  an 
hour — near  its  center.  The  bureau  sent 
out  the  following  very  explicit  warning 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th : 

Its  center  will  pass  some  distance  south  of 
Porto  Rico,  probably  south  of  Haiti.  Great 
caution  advised  vessels  in  eastern  Caribbean 
Sea.  especially  north  of  latitude  15',  for  the 
nest  36  hours. 

This  morning  warning  was  followed  by 
an  evening  bulletin  stating  that  the 
storm  center  was  about  50  miles  south  of 
St.  Kitts  and  moving  in  the  same  general 
direction.  In  addition  to  these  advisory 
notices  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
all  its  West  Indian  stations,  the  Navy 
Department  broadcast  the  information  to 
all  vessels  at  sea. 

By  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  13th, 
the  disturbance  was  very  definitely  called 
a  hurricane  in  all  the  advisory  telegrams. 
The  center  was  then  a  short  distance 
south  of  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  messages  read :  "  This  is  a  danger- 
ous storm.  Great  caution  advised  ves- 
sels near  its  path."  All  notices  carried 
the  approximate  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  storm  center  and  all  available  in- 
formation as  to  its  direction. 

The  fact  that  no  reports  at  all  were 
received  the  evening  of  the  13th  from  the 
stations  in  Porto  Bico  and  on  the  east 
end  of  the  island  of  Haiti  indicated  that 
the  wireless  apparatus  in  those  places 
was  out  of  commission  as  a  result  of  the 
storm.  Several  advisory  notices  were  is- 
sued, all  indicating  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous storm  and  that  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed. 

No  station  reports  were  evailable  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  although  several 
ships'  messages  indicated  that  the  hurri- 
cane was  centered  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Island  of  Haiti  and  that  its  course 
was  changing  slightly.  The  estimated 
maximum  wind  velocity  was  150  miles 
per  hour.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
center  would  likely  pass  near  Turks 
Island  the  following  night.    The  evening 


report  on  the  14th  showed  the  wind  in- 
creasing and  the  barometer  falling  at 
Turks  Island,  and  the  previous  caution- 
ary warnings  were  reemphasized  because 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  storm, 
especially  to  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bahamas. 

It  was  evident  from  the  next  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  hurricane  that  the 
storm  center  would  pass  near  Nassau  the 
forenoon  of  Sunday  the  16th,  and  warn- 
ings were  issued  on  Saturday  morning 
to  that  effect  Saturday  'evening  the 
message  read : 

This  hurricane  is  of  wide  extent  and  is 
attended  by  dangerous  and  destructive  winds. 
Its  center  will  likely  pass  near  or  slightly' 
north  of  Nassau  Sunday  morning.  Storm 
warnings  are  now  displayed  from  Miami  to 
Titusvilie,  Fla.  Winds  of  hurricane  force  are 
probable  as  far  west  as  longitude  79°  (60 
miles  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida  i  by 
Sunday  noon.  Becurve  of  hurricane's  path 
not  yet  indicated. 

To  Miami  and  West  Palm  Beach  it  was 
added  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken,  in  case  hurricane  warnings  should 
be  found  necessary  Sunday  on  the  East 
Florida  coast  A  thorough  distribution 
of  this  information  was  ordered. 

As  .  most  hurricanes  recurve  to  the 
northeast  without  touching  the  Florida 
coast,  hurricane  warnings  are  not  actu- 
ally displayed  there  until  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  winds  of  hurricane  force 
will  actually  be  experienced.  This  storm, 
however,  did  not  recurve,  but  tore  di- 
rectly northwestward  across  Florida. 
The  following  emphatic  warning  was 
issued  at  10  a.  m,  Sunday  : 

Hoist  hurricane  warnings  10.30  a.  m. 
Miami  to  Daytona.  Fla.  Northeast  storm 
warnings  displayed  north  of  Daytona  to 
Savannah  and  northwest  storm  warnings  south 
of  Miami  to  Key  West  and  north  of  Key 
West  to  Punta  Gorda.  No  report  this  morn- 
ing from  Nassau.  Indications  are  that  hurri- 
cane center  will  reach  the  Florida  coast  near 
JuDiter  early  tonight.  Emergency.  Advise 
all  interests.  This  hurricane  is  of  wide  extent 
and  great  severity.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  against  destructive  winds  and  high 
tides  on  Florida  east  coast,  especially  West 
Palm  Beach  to  Daytona. 

At  1.05  p.  m.  Sunday  this  notice  went 
out: 

Hoist  northeast  storm  warnings  north  of 
Punta  Gorda  to  Apaiaehicola.  Hurricane 
central  noon  about  26 =  north  79 =  west  moving 
northwestward.  Its  center  will  move  inland 
between  Miami  and  Jupiter  probably  late  this 
afternoon.  Increasing  northeast  winds  along 
west  Florida  coast  reach  gale  force  Tampa  to 
Apalachicola  to-night. 

At.  5.15  p.  m.  Sunday  another  warning 
was  issued : 

Change  to  hurricane  warning  6  p.  m. 
Punta  Rassa  to  Cedar  Keys.  Fla..  and  display 
northeast  storm  warnings  west  of  Apalachi- 
cola to  Mississippi  coast.  Hurricane  center 
4  p.  m.  near  coast  between  Miami  and  Jupiter, 
still  moving  northwestward  unless  course 
changes.  Hurricane  center  will  reach  west 
coast  not  far  from  Tampa  Monday  morning. 
Emergency.  Advise  all  interests  to  take  pre- 
cautions. This  hurricane  is  of  great  intensity 
and  wide  extent. 

The  use  of  the  word  <;  emergency  "  in 
such  a  message  carries  authority  to  get 
information  by  all  possible  ways  to  is- 
lands and  remote  places  or  vessels  at  sea. 
At  9  p.  m.  Sunday  the  hurricane  center 
was  reported  as  having  passed  inland 
over  southeast  Florida  near  West  Palm 
Beach  about  6  p.  m.  The  lowest  pres- 
sure report  there  before  wire  communica- 
tion ceased  was  28.18  inches,  with  wind 
100  miles  an  hour  blowing  from  the 
northeast     Eastern    Gulf    vessels    were 


GEORGIA  HOLDS  FOREST  FAIR 

How  longleaf  and  slash  pines  may 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  producing  both 
turpentine  and  marketable  timber,  was 
demonstrated  in  the  exhibits  of  the  For- 
est Service  at  the  State  Forest  Fair  held 
at  Waycross,  Ga.,  September  19-22.  The 
"  Dual  Purpose  Trees "  booth  showed 
both  the  old  wasteful  method  and  the 
better  method  of  turpentining.  In  the 
old  method  a  large  hack  is  used  ami 
the  chipping  of  the  trees  is  high,  deep, 
and  uneven,  resulting  in  unduly  reducing 
the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree,  in 
dry  and  unproductive  faces,  and  in  fail- 
ure to  obtain  all  the  gum  the  trees  can 
give.  The  new  method  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service  is  one  of  low,  even 
chipping,  with  a  small  hack,  making  a 
face  only  one-half  inch  deep;  the  result 
is  a  higher,  sustained  yield,  and  as  high 
as  three  times  as  much  gum  obtained  as 
with  the  old,  heavier  facings,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  growth  and  health  of  the 
trees  are  well  maintained. 

Another  booth  installed  by  the  Forest 
Service  dealt  with  fire  in  the  cut-over 
pine  lands  of  the  South  and  its  effect  on 
woodland  pastures.  It  showed  how  fire 
kills  trees  and  robs  the  soil  of  fertility. 
With  the  aid  of  an  automatic  flasher, 
the  scene  alternately  changed  from  a 
green  forest  to  a  raging  fire.  The  story 
of  burned  and  protected  pastures  was 
given  on  colored  side  panels.  The  pro- 
gram included  talks  by  a  number  of 
Forest  Service  officers,  among  them  being 
Assistant  Forester  J.  G.  Peters,  chief  of 
public  relations :  H.  N.  Wheeler,  lecturer 
of  the  Forest  Service ;  and  Mark  W. 
Bray,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  - 
at  Madison,  Wis.  The  Waycross  Fair, 
the  first  State  forest  fair  ever  held  in 
the  United  States,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  State  forestry  department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Waycross  and  Ware 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  this 
year's  fair  manufacturers  of  naval  stores 
and  woodworking  equipment  and  a  num- 
ber of  timber  companies,  naval  stores 
operators,  and  others  had  exhibits,  show- 
ing naval  stores  and  woods  implements, 
forest  products,  game,  recreation,  fire 
control,  etc.,  and  demonstrating  turpen- 
tine stills,  wood  saws,  portable  sawmills, 
stump  pullers,  tractors  and  equipment 
in  firebreak  construction,  rakes,  fire 
torches,  and  pumpers. 

especially  cautioned.  All  danger  of 
serious  damage  at  Miami  was  reported  as 
past  On  September  16,  Sunday,  the 
storm  recurved  toward  the  northeast 
over  northern  Florida  and  storm  warn- 
ings were  ordered  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  north  as  Boston. 

Greatly  appreciated  was  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion which  offered  to  help  out  in  any  way 
possible  to  disseminate  information,  plac- 
ing telegraph  and  radio  operators  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  dis- 
tributing to  its  own  members  information 
about  the  safety  of  Florida  roads.  The 
Navy  Department  was  also  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  securing  radio  reports 
from  points  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Few  West  Indian 
hurricanes  have  been  as  severe  as  this 
one  for  so  long  a  time. 
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FOREST-FLOOD  REPORT 

READY  FOR  CONGRESS 


Restoration  of  Forests  Recommended  to 

Supplement  Engineering  Works 

in  Mississippi  Valley 

The  results  of  an  intensive  study  made 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi drainage  system,  to  determine  the 
place  of  forests  in  the  problem  of  flood 
prevention  and  control,  are  given  in  a 
publication  of  the  department  just  off 
the  press — "  The  Protection  Forests  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Watershed  and 
Their  Part  in  Flood  Prevention,"  Circu- 
lar 37-0,  by  E.  A.  Sherman,  associate 
forester  of  the  Forest  Service.  This  re- 
port will  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session,  as  one  of  a  series  being 
prepared  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  15,  for  the  con- 
trol of  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  which  provided  that  the 
President  should  proceed  to  ascertain, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
such  other  agencies  as  he  might  deem 
proper,  the  extent  to  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
might  be  controlled  by  proper  forestry 
practice. 

In  outlining  the  scope  of  the  report, 
the  associate  forester  says,  "  While  this 
is  primarily  a  report  on  the  protective 
influence  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for- 
ests, the  study  upon  which  it  is  based 
necessarily  covered  surface  conditions 
and  land  use  generally.  The  starting 
point  was  the  self-evident  fact  that  the 
condition  of  the  land  surface  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  amount  of  water  held 
and  retained  by  the  soil,  on  the  time  and 
rapidity  of  run-off,  and  on  the  silt  con- 
tent of  streams  contributing  to  floods,  as 
well  as  on  the  volume,  velocity,  and 
turbidity  of  the  water  itself.  It  follows 
that  any  form  of  land  use  which  affects 
the  condition  of  the  surface  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  run-off  from  that  land." 

The  report  shows  graphically  and  sta- 
tistically the  location  and  extent  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  critical  areas 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  judged  by  their 
need  of  forest  cover  to  prevent  excessive 
run-off  and  erosion.  The  regions  classi- 
fied as  critical  areas  amount  to  289,000 
square  miles  in  30  States. 

Among  the  important  findings  of  fact 
in  the  report  are :  Since  fhe  settlement 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  proportion 
of  forest  area  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  reduced  from  40  to  20 
per  cent  by  necessary  human  use  and  by 
unnecessary  abuse  and  neglect;  the  for- 
ests on  critical  areas,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lands  within  public  forests   and 
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parks,  are  not  contributing  full  service 
in  the  direction  of  flood  control,  largely 
because  of  injury  by  fires  in  commercial 
woodlands  and  too  heavy  grazing  in  farm 
woodlands ;  the  loss  of  soil  by  erosion 
(Continued   on  page  S) 


FIRE-PREVENTION  WEEK 

October  7-13 
A  Proclamation  by  the  President 

The  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Nation  is  dependent  to  a  large  de- 
gree upon  the  proper  direction  and  con- 
trol of  all  elementary  forces  within  it. 
Fire,  a  friendly  aid  and  comfort  when 
used  properly,  becomes  a  deadly  foe 
when  permitted  to  rage  unchecked.  The 
dangers  of  Are,  and  to  some  extent  the 
the  means  of  controlling  it,  have  been 
understood  generally  from  a  very  early 
period.  However,  year  by  year  fire  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  much  material  wealth.  In 
1927  property  loss  alone  in  the  United 
States  due  to  fire  is  estimated  to  have 
totalled  more  than  $475,000,000,  while 
loss  of  life  from  the  same  cause  was 
likewise  heavy. 

A  certain  measure  of  encouragement 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  fire 
losses  in  the  United  States  were  de- 
creased in  1927  as  compared  with  1926. 
Cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
citizenry  in  recent  years  have  shown  that 
many  types  of  fires  are  preventable. 
Widespread  interest  and  activity  in  fire 
prevention  have  had  a  marked  influence 
in  bringing  about  a  realization  of  public 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  the  fire 
waste  problem.  Cities,  towns,  and 
farming  communities,  engaging  in  a  con- 
structive campaign  to  inculcate  sound 
principles  of  fire  prevention  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  inhabitants,  are  accomplish- 
ing highly  desirable  and  satisfactory 
results.  There  is  urgent  need,  however, 
to  translate  this  effort  into  further  re- 
medial action.  Increased  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  is  necessary,  for 
their  cumulative  efforts  will  determine 
the  future  reduction  or  increase  in  our 
national  fire  waste. 

Therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  recommend 
that  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1928,  be  observed  throughout  the 
Nation  as  Fire  Prevention  Week.  United 
and  coordinated  endeavor  in  reaching 
the  consciousness  of  every  citizen  is  de- 
sired and  can  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
certed action  of  our  press,  our  schools, 
our  churches,  and  the  civic  and  welfare 
organizations  of  every  community,  rural 
and  municipal.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week  has  furnished  a  stimulus  and 
guide  for  activity  throughout  the  year. 
With  this  precedent  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  community  will  strive  con- 
tinuously for  the  elimination  of  fire 
hazards  and  put  into  practice  the  funda- 
mentals which  will  be  stressed  during 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  The  adoption  of 
simple  precautionary  measures  at  all 
times  will  be  rewarded  by  a  higher  de- 
gree of  security  to  individual  life  and 
property. 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

September  13,  1928. 


MANY  RADIO  STATIONS 
BROADCAST  PROGRAMS 

Farm    Services    Being    Prepared    This 

Season  on  Basis  of  Five  Main 

Agricultural  Regions 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  selected  radio 
stations  in  38  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  began  on  Monday, 
October  1,  the  third  season's  broadcasting 
of  the  programs  of  farm  and  home  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Radio  Service, 
Office  of  Information,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Again  the  daily  services  "  The  House- 
keepers' Chat,"  "  Farm  Flashes,"  and 
"  The  United  States  Radio  Farm  Forum  " 
are  being  broadcast  by  large  numbers  of 
stations.  Special  weekly  farm  features 
also  are  being  sent  to  listeners  by  sta- 
tions in  all  sections. 

A  weekly  broadcast  for  farm  boys  and 
girls,  "  The  4-H  Club  Crier,"  giving  them 
a  view  of  the  activities  of  4— H  clubs 
throughout  the  country,  is  being  broad- 
cast on  Thursday  or  Friday  evenings  by 
cooperating  stations.  Other  regular  pro- 
grams are :  "  Outdoors  with  the  Scien- 
tist" (Tuesday),  "  The  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers"  (Thursday),  "  Farm  Science 
Snapshots"  (Saturday),  "The  Agricul- 
tural Situation  Review"  (first  Monday 
each  month),  and  "Farm  Playlets" 
(monthly).  This  latter  group  is  known 
as  the  special  features. 

Farm  programs  are  prepared  this  sea- 
son for  five  general  agricultural  regions. 
In  order  to  help  listeners  make  the  most 
of  the  broadcasts,  the  department  is  is- 
suing "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Record,"  for 
housekeepers,  and  "  The  United  States 
Farm  Radio  Record,"  for  farmers.  These 
are  booklets,  providing  listeners  conven- 
ient blank  pages  on  which  to  set  'down 
broadcast  facts  which  they  wish  to  have 
for  future  reference  and  on  which  to  keep 
the  schedule  of  the  station  from  which 
they  hear  the  programs,  and  order  blanks 
for  use  in  requesting  printed  material 
supplementing  the  broadcasts. 

A  list  of  the  radio  stations  Which  are 
broadcasting  the  department's  programs 
appears  in  tabular  form  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Official  Record. 


The  fourth  International  Congress  of 
Entomologists,  held  at  Cornell  University 
in  August,  was  the  first  of  the  congresses 
to  have  a  section  on  forest  entomology, 
and  recommendations  were  made  that  in 
all  future  congresses  there  should  be  a 
section  on  forest  entomology. 
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MANY  BARN  FIRES  OF 
SPONTANEOUS  ORIGIN 


Price  Says  Fifth  of  Nation's  Rural  Fire 

Loss  of  $150,000,000  is  Due 

to  "  Self -ignition  " 

Many  of  the  "  mysterious  "  barn  fires 
occurring  throughout  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  along  about 
harvest  time  are  caused  by  "  spontaneous 
combustion,"  or  "  self -ignition,"  of  hay 
and  other  agricultural  products,  said 
David  J.  Price,  engineer  in  charge, 
chemical  engineering  division,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  an  address  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  2. 

"  Fires  on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural 
communities  cause  an  annual  loss  of 
3.500  lives  and  a  property  loss  of  approxi- 
mately S150.000.000."  he  said,  "and  of 
this  amount  $30,000,000  can  be  charged  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  a  loss  so  great 
that  any  national  effort  to  reduce  it  would 
be  amply  justified. 

"Although  it  was  recognized  centuries 
ago  that  stored  hay,  manure,  and  other 
farm  products  occasionally  become  hot 
enough,  under  certain  conditions,  to  ig- 
nite, very  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  until  recent  years.  Even 
yet  there  is  a  dearth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation on  spontaneous  combustion.  To 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  such  knowledge, 
the  department  is  making  a  special  study 
of  farm  fires,  and  practically  all  national 
organizations  interested  in  farm-fire  pro- 
tection are  cooperating  with  the  depart- 
ment in  this  study." 

Mr.  Price  called  attention  to  preventive 
measures  listed  by  the  Farm  Fire  Pro- 
tection Committee,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, published  in  a  leaflet  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  These  meas- 
ures, he  said,  advise  farmers  as  follows : 
"  Thoroughly  cure  hay.  pea  vines,  and 
other  roughage,  before  these  are  stacked 
in  barns.  Do  not  allow  horse  manure  to 
accumulate  in  large  piles  in  stables  ©r 
against  buildings.  Where  slightly  damp 
hay  is  stored,  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  use- 
ful to  retard  fermentation.  Use  from 
three  to  ten  pounds  of  salt  per  ton  of 
hay,  according  to  its  dampness.  Uncured 
hay  continues  to  live  for  some  time  after 
it  is  cut,  and  heats  when  stacked  in  large 
piles.  Also,  the  fermentation  of  bacte- 
ria, yeasts,  and  molds,  which  increase 
rapidly  in  horse  manure,  uncured  hay, 
green  pea  vines  and  other  damp  rough- 
age, generates  heat,  which  accumulates 
at  the  center  of  a  heavy  mass  of  these 
materials,  eventually  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  small  amount  of  air  that  filters 
into  the  pile  can  cause  ignition." 

"In  this  research  work  on  the  spon- 
taneous heating  or  self-ignition  of  agri- 
cultural products,"  said  Mr.  Price,  "  the 
chemical  engineering  division  of  the  Bu- 
rea  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  solicits  the 
cooperation  of  the  farm  associations,  in- 
surance organizations,  and  all  interested 
agencies.  It  will  be  helpful  for  the  bu- 
reau to  receive  prompt  reports  of  fires 
of  this  character,  together  with  a  record 
of  any  direct  experiences  in  connection 
with  this  important  subject,  about  which 


more  knowledge  must  be  acquired  before 
effective  control  measures  can  be  demised. 
The  problem  of  spontaneous  ignition  not 
only  is  related  to  farm  products,  but  ex- 
tends into  practically  all  lines  of  indus- 
try, and  results  in  extensive  economic 
losses.  It  is  a  problem  of  national  im- 
portance and  one  that  justifies  thorough 
scientific  research." 


OVERHEATING  IMPAIRS  HONEY 

A  number  of  recent  shipments  of  Amer- 
ican honey  to  European  countries,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  department,  are 
alleged  to  have  been  classed  as  over- 
heated. The  German  market  in  par- 
ticular demands  unheated  honey,  and  a 
recently  enacted  German  law  classes 
honey  in  which  the  diastase  has  been 
destroyed  or  impaired  as  adulterated 
honey  and  prohibits  labeling  overheated 
honey  as  pure  honey. 

The  bee-culture  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  has  analyzed  sev- 
eral samples  of  honey  which  because  of 
overheating  have  been  returned  to  Ameri- 
can exporters,  and  analysis  in  these  cases 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  diastase  had 
been  destroyed.  However,  in  the  cases 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  the  honeys  in  question  were 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  but 
were  simply  shipped  through  the  ports 
of  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  per- 
haps the  German  buyers  are  scrutinizing 
carefully  all  shipments  of  honey  coming 
from  this  country.  Fortunately  most  of 
the  large  exporters  do  not  heat  honey. 

In  ordinary  commercial  practice,  when 
extracted  honey  is  packed  in  60-pound 
tins  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat  it,  as 
shippers  are  generally  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  less  leakage  and  that 
the  honey  arrives  at  its  destination  in 
better  condition  when  it  is  in  the  crys- 
tallized form.  Heating  honey  dissolves 
the  crystals  and  causes  it  to  remain  in 
a  liquid  condition  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  floral  source  of  the  honey. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  important 
the  presence  of  diastase  in  honey  is. 
Handlers  of  honey  are  aware,  however, 
that  if  honey  is  not  carefully  heated 
when  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  a 
market  which  requires  liquid  honey  or 
to  facilitate  straining,  both  the  flavor  and 
the  color  of  the  honey  may  be  impaired 
by  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  It 
should  in  no  case  be  heated  to  more  than 
140°  F.  This  temperature  ordinarily 
will  not  destroy  the  diastase :  and  packers 
for  foreign  markets  are  warned  not  to 
heat  honey  beyond  this  point  in  any  case. 
It  is  necessary  also  that  the  honey  be 
held  at  this  temperature  for  the  shortest 
time  possible. 


EXTENSION  IN  HAWAII 
IS  TO  BE  INCREASED 


Woodcock  may  be  hunted  from  October 
1  to  October  31,  inclusive,  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  coming  fall  as  the 
result  of  a  recent  change  in  the  regula- 
tions under  the  migratory -bird  treaty 
act.  The  open  season  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  under  the  Federal  regula- 
tions will,  therefore,  be  from  October  1 
to  October  31.  inclusive,  in  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  from  Octo- 
ber 20  to  November  19.  inclusive,  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. 


Department  Making  Plans  to  Inaugurate 

Cooperative  Work  Provided  for 

by  the  Last  Congress 

Unusual  and  interesting  problems  will 
distinguish  the  development  of  Hawaii's 
new  program  for  cooperative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
in  the  opinion  of  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
of  the  department.  Doctor  Smith  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Hawaii, 
where  he  went,  in  company  with  Dr. 
W.  H.  Evans,  chief  of  the  division  of 
insular  stations,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  to  discuss  plans  for  putting 
into  operation  the  Territory's  cooperative 
extension  service  provided  for  by  act 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  last  session. 

Some  extension  work  has  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  by  the  Federal  ex- 
periment station  in  Hawaii,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  research  relating  to 
Hawaiian  agricultural  problems  for  27 
years.  An  extension  staff  has  also  been 
maintained  by  the  University  of  Hawaii 
for  some  time.  The  congressional  en- 
actment of  May,  1928,  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Lever  cooperative 
extension  act  to  the  Territory,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  bill, 
make  approximately  $4S.0OO  available  for 
immediate  use  in  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  cooperative  extension 
service  in  which  all  forces  engaged  in 
extension  work  on  the  islands  may  unite, 
provided  the  territorial  government  raises 
from  sources  within  the  islands  approx- 
imately S18.000  as  offset  to  a  part  of  the 
Federal  funds. 

The  islands  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
sugar  and  pineapples  being  by  far  the 
major  crops.  These  industries  are  well 
organized,  with  their  own  experiment  sta- 
tions, technical  advisers,  and  community 
workers.  It  is  the  smaller  farmers, 
growing  truck  crops,  fruit,  poultry,  coffee, 
etc..  who  are  in  rno<?t  need  of  extension 
work.  There  is  strong  competition  from 
the  mainland  in  production  of  vegetables 
and  feed  crops  and  there  is  much  to  be 
done  on  the  islands  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving marketing.  The  relatively  large 
numbers  of  foreign-language  people  in 
the  islands,  with  the  inherited  methods 
of  old-country  agriculture,  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  extension. 

At  present  there  are  four  part-time 
county  agents,  one  full-time  club  leader, 
and  one  full-time  marketing  agent  on  the 
islands.  It  is  expected  that  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  and  supplementary  legis- 
lation, combining  the  research  work  of 
the  university  and  Federal  experiment 
station,  will  result  in  some  expansion  of 
club  work  and  home  demonstration  work 
and  strengthening  of  county  agricultural 
agent  work  through  full-time  employees 
in  the  islands. 


Bacterial  blight  and  rust  of  beans  do 
not  occur  in  south-central  Idaho,  but  in 
the  same  region  the  mosaic  disease  is 
worse,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  country. 
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Forecasters  Work  Day  and  Night 
Serving  in  Hurricane  Emergency 


The  recent  West  India  hurricane 
brought  heavy  and  unremitting  labor  to 
the  forecast  division  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  Washington.  From  the  morning 
of  September  11,  when  the  existence  of 
the  hurricane  was  first  definitely  shown 
by  ship  reports  600  miles  east  of  the  Les- 
ser Antilles,  until  September  20,  when  the 
storm  had  become  a  disturbance  of  mod- 
erate intensity  over  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  the  duty  of  the  forecaster 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  lands  in  the 
storm  path,  shipping,  and  other  interests 
advised  of  its  location,  direction  of  move- 
ment, and  attendant  features  at  frequent 
intervals.  Special  observations  from  ship 
and  land  stations  were  called  for  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  storm,  and  twice  daily  advisory  mes- 
sages were  disseminated  by  telegraph, 
radio,  and  the  press,  while  the  storm  was 
still  far  from  the  United  States  coast. 
On  the  days  following  the  approach  of 
the  storm  to  the  Florida  coast  such  re- 
ports were  received  and  charted  every 
two  hours,  and  storm  and  hurricane 
warnings  and  advisory  messages  were  dis- 
patched as  often  as  necessary  to  insure 
every  possible  precaution  being  taken 
against  loss  of  life  and  property.  Bulle- 
tins were  supplied  the  press,  Coast  Guard, 
Navy  radio.  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies 
as  often  as  prepared. 

When  the  storm  struck  the  Florida 
coast  and  swept  through  Florida  and 
up  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  telephone  calls 
became  so  numerous*  that  men  were  kept 
continually  busy  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  on  September  15,  16, 
17,  and  IS,  answering  telephone  calls 
from  newspaper  representatives  and 
people  anxious  for  the  safety  of  rela- 
tives in  the  hurricane  area.  By  Tuesday 
afternoon  these  calls  became  so  numer- 
ous that  men  were  kept  at  three  tele- 
phones in  the  forecast  room,  with  time 
for  little  else  than  reassuring  the  public 
and  giving  out  information  to  the  press. 
This  service  was  maintained  throughout 
the  night  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
.  All  this  was  in  addition  to  the  regular 
daily  service  supplied  by  the  forecast 
division  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  to 
shipping,  and  to  Europe.  This  service 
was  not  altered  or  neglected  in  the  least 
during  the  hurricane  emergency. 


RECORDS  KEPT  ON  DAIRY  HERDS 

As  a  part  of  the  experimental  work 
in  dairy-cattle  breeding  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  production  records  are 
kept  of  all  animals  in  the  herds  owned 
and  managed  by  the  bureau.  These  herds 
are  located  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  Huntley, 
Mont.,  Ardmore,  S.  Dak.,  Woodward, 
Okla.,  and  Iberia,  La.  Two  of  the  major 
dairy  breeds  are  represented,  namely, 
Holstein  and  Jersey.  At  least  two  rec- 
ords are  made  of  each  animal,  one  at  an 
early  age  and  one  when  mature.  Since 
these  projects  were  started  in  1919,  a 
total  of  297  official  yearly  records  of 
purebred  cows  have  been  completed.  Of 
these,  190  were  made  by  the  147  Holsteins 
with  an  average  yearly  production  per 


cow  of  15,277  pounds  of  milk  and  523 
pounds  of  butterfat  at  an  average  age 
of  4  years  and  1  month.  The  84  head  of 
Jerseys  had  107  records  with  a  yearly 
average  of  9,151  pounds  of  milk  and  500 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  at  the  aver- 
age age  of  3  years  and  11  months. 


FOREST  FLOOD  REPORT 

READY  FOR  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

from  cultivated  fields  is  a  serious  menace 
not  only  to  the  channels  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  but  to  the  permanency  of  profit- 
able agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  which  have  thus  far  flourished 
through  the  virgin  fertility  of  soils  now 
rapidly  eroding. 

The  report  culminates  in  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  remedial  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  construction  of  levees,  reservoirs,  by- 
passes, and  spillways  as  flood-preventive 
measures.  In  this  connection  the  asso- 
ciate forester  says  :  "  Forest  rehabilita- 
tion is  not  urged  as  an  alternative  to  en- 
gineering works  for  flood  control.  It  is 
supplementary  to  the  engineering  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  a  supplement  of  such  im- 
portance that  no  complete  plan  of  flood 
control  can  omit  it." 

Among  the  recommendations  are: 

Extension  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  pri- 
vate owners  in  the  protection  against  fire 
of  all  forests  on  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed. 

Cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  farmers  in  the  planting  to 
forests  of  idle  waste  lands  on  farms  and 
submarginal  lands  used  agriculturally. 

Provision  for  supplying  information 
and  advice  to  owners  of  115,000  square 
miles  of  farm  woodlands  in  regard  to  the 
use  and  marketing  of  forest  products. 

Purchase  of  several  million  acres  of 
protection  forest  lands,  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  national  forests,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi watershed. 

Continuance  of  protection  and  admin- 
istration of  present  national  forests, 
parks,  and  game  refuges,  and  addition 
to  national  forests  of  adjoining  forested 
areas  of  unreserved  public  domain. 

Investigation  of  the  Bad  Lands  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin,  and  of  the  Breaks 
in  northern  Texas  and  western  Okla- 
homa from  which  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers  draw  their  first  great  burden  of 
silt,  with  a  view  to  devising  methods  of 
preventing  the  present  serious  erosion. 

Adoption  of  the  plan  of  control  of  pub- 
lic grazing  lands  recommended  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior. 

Provision  for  obtaining  a  permanent 
record  of  streamflow  measurements  and 
silt  content  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
some  point  below  Cairo  and  on  each  of 
the  principal  tributaries  entering  the 
river  below  that  point,  and  for  getting 
in  this  way  data  essential  to  a  long-time 
study  of  land  use  and  of  remedies  for 
erosion. 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  by  writing  the  department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Close  Attention  Being  Given  to 

Accuracy  of  Stockyards  Scales 


The  accuracy  of  the  weighing  of  live- 
stock at  markets  subject  to  the  packers 
and  stockyards  act  is  receiving  the  close 
attention  of  the  department.  The  re- 
tunas  received  for  livestock  are  the 
product  of  the  weight  and  the  price, 
and  although  prices  are  very  closely 
watched,  the  question  of  accuracy  of 
weights  often  receives  less  attention. 
Scales  should  be  properly  constructed, 
and  pits  should  be  deep,  clean,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  examination 
without  difficulty.  In  recent  installa- 
tions of  livestock  scales  concrete  pits 
have  been  provided  and  arranged  with 
lighting  facilities.  Good  drainage  is  im- 
portant since  the  formation  of  ice  on 
parts  of  the  scale  in  the  pit  is  a  common 
cause  of  error.  Accumulations  of  dirt, 
rust,  and  the  presence  of  rats  in  scale 
pits  also  may  affect  the  accuracy  of 
weights. 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  use  small 
scales  for  individual  animals  or  other 
small  drafts  which  are  becoming  very 
common  especially  in  connection  with 
motor-truck  shipments.  A  practice  which 
the  department  is  now  encouraging  is  the 
use  of  double-scale  equipment.  This  in- 
cludes a  large  and  also  a  small  scale, 
both  of  which  are  in  front  of  the  scale 
house,  the  weigher  commanding  a  view 
of  both  scale  platforms  and  having  both 
beams  before  him. 

The  department  is  aiding  stockyard 
officials  in  the  selection  and  use  of  test- 
ing equipment.  A  recent  development  is 
a  very  satisfactory  form  of  a  small  two- 
wheel  cart  so  designed  that  one  man  can 
handle  easily  a  1,000-pound  test  weight. 
Improved  methods  of  keeping  scales  free 
from  dust  likewise  have  been  developed. 


A  plan  for  the  marketing  of  eggs  by 
producers  on  a  grade  basis  is  being  op- 
erated by  the  Virginia  State  division  of 
markets  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisonburg.  The  project  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  produce  company  of  Harri- 
sonburg. Prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  work  eggs  in  the  Harrisonburg  terri- 
tory were  bought  on  a  flat  basis,  the  price 
being  26  cents  when  the  grading  was 
begun.  The  prices  offered  for  the  graded 
eggs  were  20  cents  for  pullets,  24  cents 
for  trades,  28  cents  for  standards,  32 
cents  for  extras,  and  34  cents  for  specials. 
The  results  are  such  that  the  farmers 
who  sell  eggs  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  grading  system. 


Inspection  for  condition  and  whole- 
someness  of  poultry  at  the  plant  of  the 
Eimwood  Farms  (Inc.),  North  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.,  was  started  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  September  10. 
This  is  the  fourth  poultry-canning  con- 
cern to  avail  itself  of  the  dressed-poultry 
inspection  service  of  the  bureau.  The 
other  companies  are  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Sills  Packing  Co., 
New  York  City ;  and  Richardson  & 
Robbins  Co.,  Dover,  Del. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS  TO  MEET 

The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  will  hold  its  forty-fourth  annual 
convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
29-31.  This  association  includes  in  its 
membership  Federal  and  State  chemists 
engaged  in  ■  agricultural  and  food  and 
drag  chemical  work.  Secretary  Jardine, 
of  this  department,  will  address  the 
chemists  on  October  30,  and  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  honorary  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, former  chief  of  the  former  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  is  also  scheduled  for  a  talk 
on  that  day.  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  bio- 
chemist of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  is  president  of  the  association,  and 
Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
division  of  chemical  and  technological  re- 
search, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEW  COTTON  REPORT  ISSUED 

The  first  of  the  series  of  reports  on  the 
grade,  staple,  and  tenderability  of  cotton 
ginned  during  the  season  1928-29  was 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics at  1  p.  m.,  Friday,  September  28 
This  report  covered  cotton  ginned  in  the 
United  States  up  to  September  1,  1928. 
Reports  will  be  issued  October  26,  Novem- 
ber 30,  January  4,  February  15,  and  April 
19,  all  at  1  p.  m.  Reports  of  details  for 
individual  States  will  be  issued  as  they 
can  be  prepared  during  the  periods  imme- 
diately following  issue  of  the  general  re- 
ports for  the  Cotton  Belt  as  a  whole. 


NEW  HAY  OFFICE  AT  SAN  ANTONIO 

The  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
made  arrangements  for  opening  a  hay 
supervision  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  hay- 
inspection  work  done  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  office  will  be  located  at  the 
San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  C.  M.  Funk,  who  has 
been  assistant  supervising  inspector  at 
Kansas  City.  The  opening  of  this  new 
office  has   been   made   necessary   by   the 


large  volume  of  hay-inspection  work 
which  has  developed  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  where  several,  large  markets,  as 
well  as  several  shipping  points  and  a 
number  of  Army  posts,  use  Federal  hay 
inspection.  It  is  expected  that  with  this 
office  located  at  San  Antonio  several 
additional  inspection  points  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future. 


LECTURE  BY  BRITISH  ECONOMIST 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Ashby,  of  University 
College,  Aberyswyth,  Wales,  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  economists  of  Great 
Britain,  will  lecture  on  "Agricultural 
trends  in  Great  Britain  "  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Graduate  School  at  3  o'clock,  Wednesday, 
October  10,  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  Bieber  Building,  B  Street  near 
Fourteenth  SW.  He  is  a  lecturer  in 
economics  in  University  College  and  is 
in  charge  of  agricultural  advisory  work 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  He  has 
been  in  this  country  since  July  1  and 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  summer 
school  of  Cornell  University.  Since  then 
he  has  been  in  central  Canada  and  the 
Middle  West,  acquainting  himself  with 
economic  conditions  there.  Before  sail- 
ing for  England  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber he  will  spend  two  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton studying  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  acquainting  himself 
with  the  research  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 


PAN-PACIFIC  CONGRESS  IN  JAVA 

The  fourth  Pan-Pacific  Science  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Batavia,  Java,  May 
16-25,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  Pacific  Research 
Committee  and  supported  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  Netherlands  Indies  Govern- 
ment. In  the  program  of  the  forthcom- 
ing congress  special  emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  agriculture,  which  is  of  dominat- 
ing concern  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  All  branches  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  bearing  on  tropical 
life  and  conditions  will  be  discussed  and 
excursions  will  be  made  to  places  of  in- 
dustrial, scientific,  and  historical  interest 
in  the  islands.  The  first  of  these  con- 
gresses was  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1920, 
the  second  was  in  Australia,  and  the 
third  in  Japan.  Interest  in  these  con- 
gresses has  been  growing  steadily ;  the 
Orient  is  fast  becoming  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  world. 


TO  RESUME  SOY-BEAN  INSPECTION 

The  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
cently completed  an  agreement  with  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  provides  for  reestab- 
lishing Federal-State  soy-bean  inspection 
service  in  North  Carolina  for  the  1928 
crop.  This  service  was  operated  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  1925  and  1926 
crops  but  was  discontinued  last  year. 
The  demand  for  the  service  has  been  such 
that  it  is  being  reestablished  this  year, 
and  inspection  laboratories  will  be  pro- 
vided at  once  at  Raleigh  and  Washing- 
ton, N.  C,  and  probably  later  at  Eliza- 
beth City. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circulars  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Purchase  of  Gasoline  in  Florida 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  105 — September 
13,  1928. — The  procedure  for  tax-exempt  pro- 
curement of  gasoline  in  the  State  of  Florida 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  as  out- 
lined by  the  State  comptroller  and  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  in  his  decision 
A-22028  (copy  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration)  calls  for  certain  steps  on 
the  part  of  employees  of  this  department 
who  may  have  occasion   to  use  the  system. 

It  is  believed  that  the  department  identifi- 
cation card  will  be  acceptable  as  an  official 
credential.  Employees  operating  department 
cars  in  Florida  should  therefore  equip  them- 
selves with  such  cards. 

After  writing  "Agriculture"  on  the  line 
subtitled  "  Department  "  on  the  tax-exempt 
certificate,  the  bureau  should  be  added  and 
a  note  written  beneath :  "  Please  indicate 
bureau  in  billing." 

A  memorandum  of  each  purchase  showing 
date,  place,  dealer,  number  of  gallons,  rate, 
and  total  charge  should  be  made  up  on  Form 
4-b,  "  Subvoucher  for  Supplies,  etc.,"  with 
cancellation  of  the  cash  receipt  at  the  bottom 
and  notation  in  the  body,  "  Memorandum  of 
Florida  gasoline  purchase."  Tbe  memoranda 
should  be  sent  to  the  bureau  accounting 
office  in  Washington.  Failure  to  make  out 
and  transmit  the  slips  will  leave  the  bureau 
without  a  means  of  checking  the  bills  ren- 
dered by  the  distributors. 

In  the  event  that  a  vendor  of  gasoline  is 
not  familiar  with  the  system  or  insists  upon 
a  cash  payment  including  the  State  tax,  and 
it  is  impracticable  to  defer  the  procurement, 
the  procedure  indicated  in  P.  B.  A.  Circular 
No.  104  should  be  followed. — W.  W.  Stock- 
berger,    Director. 


Credit   Purchases    of   Gasoline    Including   State   Tax 

P.  B.  A..  Circular  No.  106 — September  13. 
1928. — Below  is  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
Gpneral  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
September  8,  1928,  A-23229.  A-24086.  Where 
vouchers  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  disbursing 
agent  of  the  department  for  payment  under 
the  authorization  contained  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  decision,  the  following  points 
should  be  carefully  observed  : 

The  procedure  does  not  apply  to  contract 
purchases,  since  no  contract  can  include  a  pro- 
vision  for  payment   of   State  taxes — A-23229. 

The  voucher  should  contain  an  administra- 
tive statement :  "  Transit  purchase,  contract 
impracticable ;  refund  to  be  claimed."  The 
amount  of  the  State  tax  should  be  clearly 
shown. 

In  addition  to  the  Form  1034  an  invoice, 
bill,  or  memorandum  voucher,  not  receipted 
but  signed  by  the  vendor  to  evidence  sale  of 
the  gasoline,  should  be  taken.  This  should 
be  numbered  for  listing  on  the  monthly 
bureau  abstract,  "  Schedule  of  State  tax  on 
gasoline,"  etc.,  P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  104. 
That  is  to  say,  the  invoice,  bill,  or  memoran- 
dum voucher  should  be  bandied  as  are  cash 
receipts  under  the  Circular  No.  104  procedure. 
— W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director. 


Decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (A-23229,  A-24086),  Referred  to  in  the 
Above  P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.   106 

There  has  been  received,  in  reference  to 
decision  dated  June  23.  1928.  of  this  office, 
your  letter  of  August  29.  1928,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  field  services  of 
your  department,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  roadside  purchases  from  retailers  of 
gasoline  with  whom  it  has  not  been  practicable 
to  make  contracts ;  that  these  retail  dealers 
have  purchased  gasoline  from  distributors  who 
have  already  paid  the  State  tax  thereon ;  and 
tbat  it  is  not  always  practicable  for  the 
drivers  of  the  motor  vehicles  to  pay  for  the 
gasoline  out  of  private  funds  and  claim  reim- 
bursement. Your  request  to  be  advised 
whether  authorization  may  not  be  given  for 
payment  by  the  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Department    of    Agriculture    for    gasoline    ac- 
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counts  directly  submitted  to  the  department 
even  where  they  include  State  taxes,  provided 
there  is  a  showing  that  the  purchase  was  not 
under  contract,  that  contract  was  impracti- 
cable, and  that  the  vouchers  be  taken  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  to  be  included  in  the  monthly 
schedule  transmitted  to  this  office  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  claims  for  submission 
to  the  proper  State  authorities  for  refund  of 
the  gasoline  tax. 

It  was  stated  in  decision  of  July  30,  1928, 
that  "  it  is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
purchases  by  Government  motor  vehicles 
while  in  transit — but  these  should  be  minor 
in  occurrence  and  quantity  and  under  emer- 
gency rather  than  normal  conditions.  In 
such  extraordinary  cases  if  tax  is  required 
to  be  paid  proper  receipts  should  be  taken  to 
permit  the  Government  to  make  demand  upon 
the  State  for  refund."  And  in  decision  of 
August  20,  1928,  there  was  approved,  with 
minor  modifications,  a  proposed  circular  to  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
specting purchases  of  gasoline.  The  pro- 
cedure therein  stated  for  the  submission  of 
reimbursement  claims  for  expenditures  for 
gasoline,  including  the  State  tax,  may  be  fol- 
lowed where  the  purchase  is  made  on  credit 
and  the  claim  of  the  retail  dealer  submitted 
direct  to  disbursing  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

— J.  L.  McCarl,  Comptroller  General. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  BOTANIST.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  November  7. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  duty  at  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The 
entrance  salaries  range  from  $3,200  to  $3,700 
a  year ;  higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to  conduct 
experiments  with  blueberries,  with  the  object 
of  extending  blueberry  culture  into  the  south- 
ern United  States,  the  experiments  to  cover 
especially  the  breeding  and  propagation  of  im- 
proved varieties  adapted  to  that  region.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  experience,  and  a  thesis 
or  publication. 

ASSISTANT  SOIL  SURVEYING  AID.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
November  6.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $1,620  to 
$1,920  a  year ;  higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
assist  the  soil  surveyors  in  performing  the 
simpler  operations  of  soil  surveying,  including 
running  a  plane-table  over  smooth  country, 
describing  soil  sections,  sketching  drainage,  and 
collecting  temporary  soil  samples  for  con- 
sideration by  the  soil  surveyors.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  on  general 
agriculture  and  soils,  education,  training,  and 
experience. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examin- 
ers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 


A  poultry  marketing  survey  is  being 
made  by  the  economics  section  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  in  three  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  It  consists  of  research 
into  the  market  agencies  that  exist,  study 
of  the  quality  of  poultry  products  at  va- 
rious stages  in  the  marketing  process,  and 
study  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the 
deterioration  of  eggs  from  the  nest  to  the 
market.  The  county  farm  bureaus, 
through  the  county  agents,  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  station  in  getting  data. 


Mosquitoes  are  not  merely  nuisances 
but  are  conveyors  of  serious  diseases, 
among  them  being  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
filariasis,  and  dengue  or  breakbone  fever. 


STATIONS  BROADCASTING  DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


One   Hundred   and   Sixteen  in  Thirty-eight  States   and   the  District  of  Columbia   and   Hawaii 
Cooperating  With  Radio  Service — See  Article  on  Page   1  of  this   Issue 


This  list  was  up  to  date  as  of  September  25.  It  gives  the  call  letters  of  the 
station,  the  location  of  the  station  by  State  and  city,  and  the  programs  being  broad- 
cast. The  "  X  "  check  mark  indicates  the  programs  which  a  particular  station  be- 
gan broadcasting  on  October  1,  which  was  the  opening  of  the  Radio  Service's 
1928-29  broadcast  season. 
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WNAC,  Boston  ... 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

WTAG,  Worcester 

X 

"x" 

X 

Virginia: 
WRVA,  Richmond 

"x" 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Y 

WASH,  Grand  Rapids 

WJR,  Detroit 

Washington: 

Y 

WKAR,  East  Lansing  

WWJ,  Detroit 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

"x" 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

V 

KSTP,  St.  Paul.. 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

"x" 

X 

Missouri: 
EMBC,  Kansas  City 

West  Virginia: 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

V 

KMOX,  St.  Louis 

Wisconsin: 

WDAF,  Kansas  City.   

X 

X 

Y 

WEW,  St.  Louis 

WLBL,  Stevens  Point 

V 

WHB,  Kansas  City... 

X 
X 
X 

V 

WIL,  St.  Louis 

Hawaii: 
KGU,  Honolulu 

WOS,  Jefferson  City 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  PROTECTION  FORESTS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  WATERSHED  AND  THEIR  PART  IN  FLOOD 
PREVENTION.  (Circular  37-C.  I  By  E.  A.  Sher- 
man, associate  forester.  Forest  Service.  P. 
50.     Figs.  8.      August,  192S. 

Represents  the  initial  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  President  on  the  relation  of 
forestry  to  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
called  for  in  the  last  provision  of  section  10 
of  the  flood  control  act  of  May  15,  1928.  It 
contains  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal 
forest  areas  of  the  Mississippi  River  water- 
shed and  the  part  they  can  play  as  a  protec- 
tion against  floods.  The  starting  point  of 
the  study  was  the  self-evident  fact  that  the 
condition  of  the  land  surface  has  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  amount  of  water  held  and  re- 
tained by  the  soil,  on  the  time  and  rapidity  of 
run-off.  and  on  the  silt  contents  of  streams. 
Actual  and  potential  forest  land  constitutes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  land  surface  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin,  and  a  very  small  part 
of  this  total  area  of  forest  land  is  in  a  virgin 
condition,  the  remainder  being  largely  cut 
over,  with  35.000  square  miles  so  denuded  of 
forest  or  other  valuable  growth  as  to  be  clas- 
sified as  "  waste  "  or  "  idle  "  land.  The  re- 
gions classified  as  critical  areas  on  the  Missis- 
sippi drainage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  flood 
prevention,  have  an  aggregate  area  of  2S3.000 
square  miles,  of  which  64.000  were  found  to  be 
beneficial.  75.000  neutral,  and  144.000  detri- 
mental. In  addition  to  these  critical  forest 
areas  are  the  treeless  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  "  Breaks  "  in  the  Southwest, 
which  should  also  be  classified  as  critical 
because  of  their  enormous  contributions  of 
silt  to  the  Mississippi  system.  Among  the 
important  remedial  measures  are :  Extension 
of  fire  protection,  reforestation  of  idle  waste 
land,  instruction  in  farm  forestry  to  wood- 
land owners,  and  extension  of  publicly-owned 
protection  forests  on  designated  watershed 
areas.      (See  article  on  p.  1  of  this  issue.) 

DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS 
AND  GAME;  1928.  (Miscellaneous  Publication 
30-M.)  Compiled  by  Talbott  Denmead.  as- 
sistant United  States  game  conservation 
officer,  and  Frank  G.  Grimes,  junior  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  division  of  game 
and  bird  conservation.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.     P.    12.     September   1928. 

This  publication,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
directory  of  its  kind,  is  issued  for  the  con- 
venience of  game-law  enforcement  officials, 
bird  and  game  protection  and  conservation 
associations  and  societies,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  information  concerning 
game  conditions  and  game  laws.  In  addition 
to  the  organization  and  personnel  of  govern- 
mental agencies  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Mexico  concerning  game 
matters,  the  names  and  addresses  of  officials 
of  state-wide  game  and  bird  protective  asso- 
ciations and  societies,  and  of  the  principal 
national  organizations,  are  given.  Officials 
of  the  national  and  State  divisions  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  of  the 
various  Audubon  societies  also  are  included. 
After  the  list  of  Federal  officials,  including 
the  migratory-bird  treaty-act  advisory  board, 
and  of  the  national  organizations,  the  State 
officials  and  the  organizations  that  are  state- 
wide in  character  are  grouped  together  under 
each  State.  Similar  arrangement  has  been 
made  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  organ- 
izations in  Canada. 

GAME    LAWS    FOR   THE    SEASON    1928-29.      (Farmers'    I 
Bulletin     1575-F.)     By     Frank     L.     Earnshaw.    I 
administrative    assistant,    division    of    game 
and  bird  conservation,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  P.  46.     September  1928. 

The  information  in  this  bulletin,  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  summary  of  statutes  re- 
lating to  game,  is  presented  for  the  use  of 
law-enforcement  officials,  sportsmen,  conser- 
vationists, and  others  as  an  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  migratory-bird  treaty  and 
Lacey  acts.  Seasons,  hunting  licenses,  bag 
limits,  possession,  interstate  transportation, 
and  sale  of  game  are  dealt  with  in  synopsis 
form  for  each  State  and  Province  and  for 
Newfoundland  and  Mexico.  A  section  is  also 
devoted  to  the  various  State  and  Provincial 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  imported 
game  and  game  raised  in  captivity.  Impor- 
tant changes  noted  in  Federal  regulations  are 
those   prescribing    open    seasons    on    gallinules 


concurrent  with  those  on  rails,  eliminating 
the  restriction  on  the  placing  of  sinkboxes  in 
coastal  sounds  and  bays,  readjusting  the  sea- 
sons on  mourning  doves  in  certain  southern 
States,  and  limiting  the  open  seasons  on 
woodcock  to  periods  not  exceeding  31  davs. 
An  addition  to  the  bulletin  this  vear  is  a  list 
of  the  United  States  game  protectors,  super- 
intendents of  Federal  wild-life  refuges,  and 
reservation  protectors,  to  whom  violations  of 
Federal    game    laws   may    be    reported. 

STATISTICS  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PROD- 
UCTS.  (Yearbook  Separate  976-Y.)  Compiled  bv 
the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Animal  Industry.     P.  735—1060. 

Returns  from  farming,  cost  of  production, 
cost  of  living,  wages,  labor,  population,  freight 
rates,  revenue  from  motor  vehicles,  lumber 
production,  forestry,  temperature  and  rain- 
fall, and  many  other  subjects  contributing  to 
an  understanding  of  agricultural  conditions 
are  here  statistically  presented.  These  are 
basic  data  helpful  to  the  producer  in  his  prob- 
lems of  production  and  marketing. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS.  (Year- 
book  Separate  S79-Y.)  By  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Bureau  of  Public  Boads. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  Forest  Service.  Pp. 
81.     1927. 

This  year  there  is  new  material  in  the  Agri- 
culture Yearbook  dealing  with  rural  popula- 
tion, roads,  forest  products,  and  weather. 
The  reprint  form  is  convenient  for   desk  use. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey  70.  Migratory-Bird  Treaty 
Act  Regulations  and  Text  of  Federal  Laws  Relating  to 
Game  and  Birds.      September   1928.      P.   16. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  114.  Official  United 
States  Standards  for  Grades  of  Veal  and  Calf  Car- 
casses.     September   1928.      P.   7. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bn- 
reau  of  Aaimal  Industry  255.  Jnly  1928.  P. 
57-66.     August  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  publications  received  since 
the  compilation  of  the  list  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Official  Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  entry  below.) 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Oranges. 
H.  R.  Wellman  and  E.  W.  Braun.  (Califor- 
nia Sta.  Bui.  457.  58  p.,  22  figs.  Aug., 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Tobacco  culture  in  Florida.  W.  B.  Tisdale. 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  198.  p.  375-428.  16  figs. 
June.  1928  j      Gainesville. 

University  of  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927.  W.  Newell  et  al.  121R 
v  p.,  14  figs.     Gainesville. 

Information  regarding  recent  publications. 
(Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  141,  6  p.  July,  1928.) 
Manhattan. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C.  I. 
Gunness  and  H.  Baumgartner.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  473,  4  p.  May,  1928.) 
Amherst. 


Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C.  I 
Gunness  and  R.  W.  Nash.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Met.  Bui.  476,  4  p.  Aug..  192S  > 
Amherst. 

A  study  of  the  cause  of  honev  fermentation. 
F.  W.  Fabian  and  R.  I.  Quinet.  (Michigan 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  92,  41  p..  20  figs.  Feb., 
1928.)      East  Lansing. 

Report  of  Northeast  Experiment  Station,  Du- 
luth  [Minnesota].  1926  and  1927.  M.  J. 
Thompson.  60  p..  12  figs.  Universitv 
Farm.  St.  Paul. 

The  Fulgoridae  or  plant-hoppers  of  Missis- 
sippi, including  those  of  possible  occurrence, 
a  taxonomic.  biological,  ecological,  and  eco- 
nomic study.  H.  J.  Dozier.  (Mississippi 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  14.  152  p.,  35  figs.  Dec. 
1926.)      A.  &  M.  College. 

Phyllophaga  of  Mississippi.  J.  M.  Langston. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  15.  103  p..  13 
pis.     Oct..   1927.)      A.   &  M.   College. 

Testing  fertilizers  for  Missouri  farmers,  1927. 
L.  D.  Haigh.  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  260,  62 
p..    1   fig.     Apr.,    1928.)      Columbia. 

The  effect  of  gestation  and  lactation  upon  the 
growth  and  composition  of  swine.  D  J 
Griswold.  P.  F.  Trowbridge.  A.  G.  Hogan. 
and  L.  D.  Haigh.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui 
114,   62  p.,  4  pis.     Feb..   1928.)      Columbia. 

Controlling  the  insect  pests  of  strawberries 
L.  Haseman.  (Missouri  Sta.  Circ.  168.  12  p., 
8  figs.     Mar.,  1928.)      Columbia. 

Some  physicial  and  physiological  activities  of 
dairy  cows  under  conditions  of  modern  herd 
management.  J.  M.  Fuller.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  35.  30  p.,  4  figs.  June, 
1928.)      Durham. 

Wool  covering  on  face.  ears,  and  legs.  E.  G. 
Ritzman.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
37,  35  p.,  4  pis.  1  fig.  June,  192S.)  Dur- 
ham. 

A  practical  incinerator  for  poultrv  plants. 
C.  B.  Hudson.  (New  Jersey  Stas.*  Hints  to 
Poultrymen,  vol.  16.  No.  10.  4  p..  2  figs. 
July.    1928.)    New   Brunswick. 

The  feeding  of  cod-liver  oil.  O.  N.  Massengale. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrvmen.  vol 
16,  No.  11,  4  p.,  1  fig.  Aug.,  1928.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Turkeys.     W.   C.   Thompson    and   F.    R.   Beau- 
dette.      (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrv- 
men.   vol.    16.    No.    12.    4    p.,    1   fig.      Sept 
1928.)      New  Brunswick. 

Tomato  fertilizer  experiments  in  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York.  P.  Work.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  467.  24  p.,  7  figs.  June 
1928.)      Ithaca. 

Akenes  of  some  composite.  A.  M.  Blake 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  218,  19  p..  40  fiss 
Apr..   1928.)      State   College   Station.   Fargo. 

The  Bimonthlv  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo 
Bui.,  vol.  13.  No.  5.  p.  161-192,  6  figs 
Sept.-Oct.,  1928.)      Wooster. 

Green  feed  and  pasture  for  poultry.  H.  A. 
Schoth.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  85.  16  p..  5  figs. 
July,  1928.)      Corvallis. 

The  business  side  of  dairying.  W.  C.  Jensen 
and  B.  A.  Russell.  (South  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui.  249.  72  p.,  12  figs.  July,  1928.) 
Clemson  College. 

The  control  of  cereal  smuts  by  seed  treatment. 
F.  D.  Fromme.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  262,  16 
p.,  4  figs.     June,  1928.)      Blacksburg. 

Cultural  experiments  with  wheat  for  grain  and 
forage  production.  C.  E.  Hill.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  227.  46  p..  9  figs.  July, 
1928.)      Pullman. 


STORE  CHAIN  SUPPORTS  GRADING 

A  store  of  a  chain  of  retail  meat 
markets,  located  in  a  large  eastern  city, 
recently  advertised  lamb  at  a  certain 
price,  but  offered  mutton  instead  of  lamb. 
A  competitor  purchased  some  of  the  al- 
leged lamb  and  had  it  graded  by  a  local 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  In  due  course  the 
Federal  grading  certificate  and  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  presented  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  chain.  The  manager  im- 
mediately investigated,  and  sent  real 
lamb  to  the  store  and  required  that  it  be 
sold  at  the  price  advertised.  The  store 
lost  S120  in  the  transaction,  but  the  store 
manager  was  required  either  to  refund 
that  amount,  at  $15  a  week  for  8  weeks, 
or  resign. 
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Articles     and     Written     Addresses 
Department  People  in  Outside 
Publications 


Reed,  O.  E.  (Dairy  Industry).  How  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  serves  ice  cream 
manufacturers.  Ice  Cream  Trade  Jour.,  v. 
24,  no.  9,  p.  79-80.     Sept.,  1928. 

McDowell.  J.  C.  (Dairy  Industry).  Purebreds 
better  than  grades.  Farm.  Jour.,  v.  52,  no. 
10,  p.  35.  46.     Oct.,  1928. 

Beattie,  W.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Vegetable 
growers  meet  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  Sep- 
tember 10—14.  American  Produce  Growers, 
vol.  3.  no.  9,  p.  3,  5.      September  1928. 

Richey,  F.  D.  (Plant  Industry).  The  intensive 
production  of  single  crosses  between  selfed 
lines  of  corn  for  double  crossing.  Journal 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  p. 
942-946.      September,   1928. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Billiard,    Raymond.      L'agriculture    dans    l'an- 

tiquite    d'aprgs    les    Georgiques    de    Virgile. 

Paris,  E.  de  Boccard,  1928. 
Japan.      Ministry  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Dept.  of  agriculture.     Scientific  bulletin  no. 

1 ;  March  1928.     Tokyo,  1928. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Born,  L.     Handbuch  der  pferdekunde.     Ed.  9. 

Berlin,  Parey,   1928. 
Browne,    T.    G.      Atlas    of    the   anatomy    and 

physiology    of    the    ox.      London,    Bailliere, 

Tindall  &  Cox,  1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Chandler,  W.  H.  North  American  orchards. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Febiger,  1928. 

Congres  national  de  culture  maraichere  com- 
merciale.  1st,  Nantes,  1924.  Memoires  et 
comptes  rendus,  pub.  par  MM.  E.  Poher  et 
E.  Dangu.  Paris,  Publications  agricoles  de 
la  Compagnie  d'Orloans,  1925. 

Costantin,  J.  N.  Atlas  en  couleurs  des  or- 
chidees  eultivees.     Paris,  Orlhac,  1911-27. 

Johnson,  A.  T.  The  hardy  heaths  and  some  of 
their  nearer  allies.  London,  Gardeners' 
chronicle,   1928. 

Pinelle,  J.  Greffage  des  arbres  fruitiers  non 
compris  la  vigne.     Paris,  Delagrave,  1928. 

Rockwell,  F.  F.,  and  Breitenbucher.  W.  G. 
Gardening  with  peat  moss.  New  York,  At- 
kins &  Durbrow,  1928. 

CEREALS 

Azzi,  Girolamo.  Le  climat  du  bl6  dans  le 
monde.  Rome,  Institut  international  d'agri- 
culture,    1927. 

Baraton,  P.  G.  A.  E.  La  mouture  du  ble\ 
Paris,  Lavauzelle,  1928. 

Berndt,  Traugott.  Untersucbung  uber  die 
hohe  und  bewegung  der  rohertrage  in  Deut- 
schen  getieidebau  und  ihre  ursachen  seit 
etwa  50  jahren.  Berlin,  1928.  Inaug.-diss. 
Landw.   hochschule,   Berlin. 

CROP    PLANTS 

Garcia  Guijarro,  L.  El  problema  arrocero  en 
Espafia.     Madrid,  Ascaslbar,  1927. 

Gilmore,  A.  B.  The  Cuba  sugar  manual.  New 
Orleans,   1928.. 

International  conferences  on  tropical  prod- 
ucts, Paris,  1927.  Report.  Paris,  Impr. 
Kapp,  1927. 

Maunier,  Elie.  Les  plantes  &  parfums  des 
colonies  frangaises.  Marseille,  Institut  co- 
lonial,  1928. 

Monteil,  Charles.  Le  coton  chez  les  noirs. 
Paris,  E.  Larose,  1927.  (Comite  d'etudes 
historiques  et  scientifiques  de  l'Afrique  oc- 
cidentale  frangaise.  Etat  actuel  de  nos 
connaissances  sur  l'Afrique  occidentale 
frangaise,  IV.) 

Neuville,  Henri.     Technologie  du  the\     Ed.  2. 
Paris,      Societe      d'gditions      geographiques, 
maritimes  et  coloniales,   1926. 
hunting 

Lytle,  J.  H.  No  hunting?  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Field    sports   publishing   co.,    1928. 

COOKERY 

Gaches,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Good  cooking  and  health 
in  the  tropics.  Manila,  American  guardian 
association,   1922. 

ENGINEERING 

Cady,  F.  E.,  and  Dates,  H.  B.  Illuminating 
engineering.  Ed.  2.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1928. 

Faber,  Oscar.  Constructional  steelwork  sim- 
ply explained.  London,  Oxford  university 
press,   1927. 

Leutwiler,  O.  A.  Notes  on  the  design  of 
steam  power  plants.  Champaign,  111.,  Col- 
lege publishing  company,  1927.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 


EXTENT   OF   BOVINE  TB   MAPPED 

Owing  to  widespread  interest  in  the  cooperative  campaign  to  control  and  eradicate  bovine 
tuberculosis,  the  above  map  recently  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  published 
here  to  show  the  extent  of  the  disease  by  States  and  counties  on  May  1,  1928.  Compared  with 
former  surveys  made  biennially  since  1922,  the  1928  map  shows  materially  less  infection, 
being  only  half  that  in  1922.  One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  the  work  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  white  area  which  represents  counties  that  have  reduced  the  extent  of 
tuberculous  infection  among  cattle  to  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

The  map  clearly  indicates  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  cooperative  campaign  to 
control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  among  herds  of  cattle  in  a  large  number  of  counties  in 
various  States. 

On  September  20  there  were  568  counties  in  the  "  modified  accredited  area,"  wherein  the 
extent  of  the  disease  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Work  under  the  area  plan  is 
making  good  progress  in  about  600  other  counties. 

The  individual  accredited-herd  plan  continues  to  meet  with  favor  in  some  of  the  States, 
there  being  at  this  time  approximately  169.000  accredited  herds,  containing  about  2,240,000 
cattle.  Many  of  these  herds  are  located  in  counties  which  are  in  the  modified  accredited  area. 
Approximately  22,000,000  cattle  are  now  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
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COPPER  IN  BORDEAUX  BAD  FOR  LAWNS  AND  GREENS 


Spraying  or  Dusting  with  This  Mixture  to  Control  Brown  Patch  No  Longer  Recommended  by 
the  Department — Mercury  Compounds  Used  Instead 


Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  or  dusted 
on  lawns  and  golf  greens  has  been  used 
for  several  years  to  check  attacks  of  the 
disease  known  as  large  brown  patch. 
Recent  observations,  according  to  the 
department,  have  shown  that  the  copper 
in  Bordeaux  mixture  accumulates  in  the 
soil  and  ultimately  causes  more  serious 
damage  than  the  disease.  For  that  rea- 
son the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  now 
being  discouraged  by  the  department. 

The  most  effective  chemicals  at  pres- 
ent used  for  controlling  turf  diseases  are 
those  containing  mercury.  Among  those 
most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose 
are  chlorophenol  mercury  (semesan  and 
uspulum),  corrosive  sublimate,  and  calo- 
mel. Any  of  these  chemicals  when  used 
in  excess  will  injure  turf,  but  there 
apparently  is  no  danger  of  an  accumu- 
lation in  the  soil  such  as  has  been  found 
to  be  the  case  with  copper  compounds. 

Brown  areas  are  usually  evidence  of 
diseases  caused  by  fungi  penetrating  the 
grass  blades  and  killing  them.  Large 
brown  patch  usually  covers  an  area  of 
2  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  whereas 
small  brown  patch  seldom  becomes 
larger  than  "a  silver  dollar,  hence  its  com- 


FALL  GOOD  TIME  TO  GET  GOPHERS 

The  attitude  of  many  farmers  toward 
pocket-gopher  control  is  much  like  that 
of  the  man  with  the  leaky  roof:  In  dry 
weather  the  roof  didn't  need  repairing, 
and  when  it  was  raining  it  was  too  wet 
to  fix  it.  Pocket  gophers  damage  such 
cultivated  crops  as  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  other  root  crops  in  the  field 
in  the  early  summer,  but  one  of  the  most 
favorable  times  to  take  preventive  meas- 
ures is  late  in  the  fall  after  the  potatoes 
have  been  harvested  and  the  pocket 
gophers  largely  forgotten.  At  this  time 
the  soil  is  firmer  and  does  not  cave  in 
and  fill  up  the  runways,  it  being  easy  to 
locate  runways  and  put  poisoned  bait  in 
them.  In  the  growing  season  new  run- 
ways are  continually  being  made  in  the 
soft,  loose  soil,  and  the  animals  less  fre- 
quently return  to  the  used  tunnels,  many 
of  which  have  caved  in  and  are  blocked 
up.  If  there  are  very  many  pocket 
gophers  at  that  season,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  eradicate  them  without  injuring  crops. 
The  Biological  Survey  urges  that  atten- 
tion be  given  now  to  cleaning  up  fields 
infested  with  pocket  gophers,  using  two  or 
three  applications  of  poisoned  bait  if 
necessary,  so  that  next  spring's  planting 
will  be  free  of  these  pests. 


mon  name,  "  dollar  spot."  Large  brown 
patch  usually  occurs  in  July  and 
August,  but  small  brown  patch  can  de- 
velop at  much  lower  temperatures  and 
often  becomes  injurious  in  late  spring 
or  early  fall  as  well  as  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Much  of  the  damage  by  these  diseases 
can  be  prevented  by  care  in  the  applica- 
tion of  water  and  fertilizers.  Plenty  of 
available  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen, 
is  important  in  aiding  grass  to  recover 
from  the  disease,  but  excessive  fertiliza- 
tion tends  to  make  turf  "  soft "  and  more 
susceptible.  Likewise  a  liberal  use  of 
water  keeps  the  turf  growing  rapidly, 
but  excessive  quantities  make  it  more 
liable  to  injury.  Since  moisture  on  the 
blades  of  grass  makes  conditions  favor- 
able for  the  disease-producing  fungi, 
evening  watering,  poor  air  circulation, 
shade,  or  other  means  of  favoring  pro- 
longed covering  with  dew  all  tend  to  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  injury  by  brown 
patch.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to 
water  the  turf  in  the  morning  during  hot 
humid  weather,  and  otherwise  so  modify 
conditions  that  brown-patch  injury  will 
be  reduced. 


FINED  FOR  POSSESSING  REEDBIRDS 

For  possessing  18  reedbirds  they  had 
killed  illegally  on  the  marshes  of  the 
Potomac  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, three  men,  apprehended  by  a  Fed- 
eral game  protector,  were  fined  $10  each 
recently  in  the  United  States  branch  of 
the  District  police  court.  Under  the 
migratory-bird  treaty  act,  which  is  ad- 


ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  bobolinks, 
commonly  known  as  reedbirds  or  rice- 
birds,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  violators  are  subject  to  prosecution 
and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  There  is  no  open  sea- 
son on  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs  or 
on  black-bellied  and  golden  plovers.  The 
season  for  hunting  rails  and  gallinules 
opened  throughout  the  country  on  Sep- 
tember 1  and  will  close  on  November  30, 
except  in  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana. 


WOMEN  WANT  RECIPES  IN  BRAILLE 

Radio  casts  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
lives  of  the  blind.  Among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic radio  listeners  are  the  persons 
for  whom  the  light  has  failed  and  who 
must  depend  upon  touch  and  sound  to 
"  see "  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
"Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes,"  a  cook- 
book issued  by  the  Radio  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
department,  will  be  reprinted  in  Braille, 
the  special  raised-letter  printing  for  the 
blind,  if  the  wishes  of  many  blind  women 
listeners  are  followed.  "A  group  of  blind 
women  from  different  parts  of  Michigan 
who  recently  met  at  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Michigan  Association  for 
the  Blind,  have  asked  to  have  'Aunt 
Sammy's  Radio  Recipes'  reproduced  in 
Braille,"  says  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
director  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  in  a  letter  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  league  is  considering  the  pub- 
lication of  the  radio  cookbook  in  special 
Braille  edition.  Some  185,000  copies  of 
"Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes "  have 
been  distributed  in  ordinary  printed  form 


to  listeners  of  stations  broadcasting  the 
feature  for  home  makers — the  "  House- 
keepers' Chat,"  a  program  supplied  daily 
to  more  than  100  cooperating  stations. 


PARIS  GREEN  KILLS  MOSQUITOES 

Paris  green  mixed  with  fine  dust  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  nine  by  weight, 
blown  as  a  powder  over  the  surface  of 
bodies  of  water,  will  kill  such  mosquito 
larvae  as  feed  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  says  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
On  large  areas  airplane  dusting  has 
proved  effective.  At  Quantico,  Va.,  last 
year  the  material  for  dusting  a  consider- 
able area  of  salt  marsh  cost  72  cents  an 
acre,  and  gave  effective  control.  On 
small  ponds  a  hand  dust  gun  may  be 
used.  Petroleum  oils  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  various  other  substances, 
and  drainage  of  breeding  places,  continue 
to  be  the  main  reliance  for  control  of 
mosquitoes. 


In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California 
the  Refugee  variety  of  beans,  usually  a 
late-maturing  variety,  is  this  year  ripen- 
ing ahead  of  such  varieties  as  Giant 
Stringless  Green  Pod  and  Full  Measure, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Refugee  and  Great  Northern  varieties, 
highly  susceptible  to  mosaic  in  many  lo- 
calities, are  unusually  free  from  mosaic 
in  the  fields  around  Billings,  Mont.,  this 
year. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

MOTION    PICTURE    LABORATORY 

Edward  Kelly,  assistant  chief  of  the  Office 
of  Motion  Pictures.  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work,  has  resigned  to  become  manager 
of  production  for  the  Rothacker  Film  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago.  He  became  associated 
with  the  motion-picture  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  1921.  as  film  editor,  and  in  his  seven 
years  with  the  motion-picture  laboratory  he 
prepared  scenarios  for  and  directed  nearly  100 
educational  films.  His  headquarters  will  he 
at  Chicago. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS 

Dr.  C.  F.  Marbut.  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Soil  Survey,  who  was  severely  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Redfield,  S.  Dak., 
in  July,  while  on  a  general  inspection  trip 
with  T.  D.  Rice,  an  inspector  of  the  survey, 
has  recovered  and  returned  to  his  office  in 
the  bureau  in   Washington. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Massachusetts. — Susan  V.  Hill,  formerly  a 
home  economics  extension  worker  in  Maryland, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miriam  Cox  as 
county  home  demonstration  agent  in  Berkshire 
County.  Blanche  W.  Eames,  who  has  had  a 
number  of  years'  experience  as  hospital  dieti- 
tian, has  been  appointed  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Bristol  County,  to  succeed  Flora 
Miller. 


The  eyespot  disease  of  grasses  was  ob- 
served this  year  on  putting  greens  of 
golf  courses  at  LaFayette,  Ind.,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  These  places 
are  several  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
recognized  natural  range  of  the  disease, 
and  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  found 
there  provides  testimony  to  the  pro- 
nounced ecological  effect  of  frequent  arti- 
ficial sprinklings,  as  grasses  under  ordi- 
nary growing  conditions  are  unaffected. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY 
OPENS  NEW  BROADCAST 


Special  Noon  Service  to  Go  Out  from 

Washington  to  Network  Five 

Days  a  Week 

Secretary  Jardine  on  Tuesday,  October 
2,  inaugurated  a  5-day-a-week  noon-hour 
broadcast  direct  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  the  audiences  of  a  network  of  14  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  The  broadcast  is  scheduled 
at  12.15  to  12.30  p.  m.,  central  standard 
time.  The  Secretary  in  his  address,  Put- 
ting Facts  to  Work  on  Our  Farms,  said 
it  is  the  department's  desire  to  use  every 
possible  means  of  communicating  infor- 
mation to  farmers. 

"  When  business  interests  get  informa- 
tion affecting  them,"  he  said,  "  a  dozen 
men  can  act  for  an  entire  industry.  The 
situation  in  agriculture  is  entirely  differ- 
ent. We  have  6,000,000  farms  in  this 
country,  the  homes  of  6,000.000  farm 
families.  In  the  main  they  operate  inde- 
pendently ;  there  is  no  board  of  directors 
to  act  for  them. 

"  Our  problem  is  to  get  facts  to  these 
6,000,000  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are 
employing  every  known  channel  of  com- 
munication." 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  department 
highly  appreciates  and  values  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  information  agencies— the 
press,  extension  workers,  publications, 
and  regards  radio  as  a  most  effective 
medium  for  flashing  information  to 
farmers. 

"  To-day  the  department  is  cooperating 
with  more  than  200  radio  stations  in 
sending  weather,  market,  and  general 
agricultural  information,"  he  told  the 
radio  audience.  "  I  am  sure  you  regard 
this  as  a  valuable  service.  I  am  sure  you 
will  also  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
new  service  offered  to  the  department  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co." 

Stations  associated  in  the  network  are 
audible  over  an  expanse  of  farming  ter- 
ritory reaching  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rockies  and  from  the  Canadian  bor- 
der to  the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  estimated 
that  400,000  farm  homes  within  good  re- 
ception radius  of  the  14  stations  are 
equipped  with  receiving  sets. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  eaeh  week  Fed- 
eral workers  in  charge  of  investigations 
in  farm  production  and  farm  economics 
will  give  the  most  timely  farm  facts  of 
the  day  to  this  audience.  The  new  broad- 
cast is  established,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co  and  asso- 
ciated stations,  as  a  unit  in  the  radio 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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WARBURT0N  AIDS  IN  RELIEF  WORK 

C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  exten- 
sion work,  who  was  selected  by  Secre- 
tary Jardine,  at  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  to  assist  the  Red  Cross 
in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  relief 
work  for  farmers  in  the  region  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
visited  by  the  recent  hurricane,  pro- 
ceeded to  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  ar- 
riving there  September  30.  He  will  make 
West  Palm  Beach  his  headquarters  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  Florida. 
During  the  Mississippi  flood  in  the  spring 
of  1927,  Director  Warburton  assisted  Her- 
bert Hoover,  the  President's  representa- 
tive in  charge  of  relief  work  for  the  flood- 
ed area,  and  Red  Cross  officials  engaged 
in  relief  and  rehabilitation. 


RURAL  DISTRICTS  URGED 
TO  REDUCE  FIRE  WASTE 


Secretary  Asks  Farm  Population  to  Give 

Year-Round  Cooperation  Toward 

Preventing  Losses 

Because  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
Nation's  annual  fire  loss  occurs  on  farms 
and  in  rural  districts,  Secretary  Jardine 
last  week  made  a  special  appeal  through 
the  press  to  all  rural  communities  to  ob- 
serve and  practice  the  fundamentals  of 
fire  prevention  which  are  being  stressed 
throughout  the  United  States  during  Fire 
Prevention  Week,  which  is  this  week — 
October  7-13.  The  week  was  proclaimed 
by  President  Coolidge. 

"  President  Coolidge's  proclamation," 
said  the  Secretary,  "  referred  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  cities,  towns,  and  farm- 
ing communities  engaged  in  a  '  construc- 
tive campaign  to  inculcate  sound  prin- 
ciples of  fire  prevention  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  inhabitants,  are  accomplishing 
highly  desirable  and  satisfactory  results,' 
but  he  aptly  urged  the  need  of  translat- 
ing this  effort  into  further  remedial 
action. 

"  This  appeal  can  not  be  too  strongly 
stressed,  because  the  annual  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  the  rural  districts  is  far 
greater  than  would  prevail  if  concerted 
and  continuous  activity  were  directed 
against  the  hazard.  Last  year  fires  on 
ferms  and  in  rural  districts  took  a  toll 
of  3,500  lives  and  caused  approximately 
$150,000,000  damage  to  property,  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  $475,000,000  loss 
charged  against  fire  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Although  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  reducing  the 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 
IS  RELATIVELY  GOOD 


Abundance  of  Feed  Grains  Should  Tend 

to  Strengthen  Animal  Industries 

During  Coming  Year 

A  stimulus  for  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  hogs,  cattle,  and  dairy  animals  is 
seen  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  the  large  production  of  feed 
crops  this  year.  Livestock  producers,  in- 
cluding dairymen,  cattlemen,  hog  and 
sheep  raisers,  says  the  bureau  in  its 
October  1  report  on  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation, are  in  relatively  good  shape,  with 
the  presumption  that  livestock  prices  and 
the  prospective  feed  situation  may  stimu- 
late an  increase  in  the  production  of 
animals.     The  report  says  : 

Cattlemen  already  are  beginning  to  en- 
large their  herds,  but  some  time  is  re- 
quired to  produce  and  raise  steers  and 
to  get  heifer  calves  grown  into  milk 
cows.  Meantime  there  is  more  or  less 
widespread  complaint  among  consumers 
Over  the  higher  prices  of  meat,  particu- 
larly beef  and  veal. 

The  current  meat  price  situation  was 
inevitable.  For  six  years,  beginning  in 
1920,  the  cattle  industry  was  flat  on  its 
back,  with  western  cattlemen  going  bank- 
rupt on  all  sides  and  their  stock  almost 
without  market  value.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  country  ever  witnessed  a 
more  acute  case  of  distress  in  its  agri- 
cultural industries  than  this  depression 
in  cattle.  Slowly  and  painfully  the  cat- 
tle industry  liquidated  its  surplus  and 
reduced  its  breeding  herds  and  is  now 
recovering  from  its  financial  wounds. 
The  consuming  community  was  told 
again  and  again  that  the  outcome  would 
surely  be  a  period  of  cattle  scarcity  and 
high  prices.     Now  that  period  is  here. 

As  to  the  crop  situation,  October  is  the 
great  harvest  month  and  the  crop  story 
for  this  year  will  soon  be  complete. 
Among  the  principal  cash  crops,  cotton 
was  forecast^  September  1  at  14,439,000 
bales,  compared  with  13,000,000  bales 
produced  last  year.  Wheat  is  a  some- 
what larger  crop  than  last  year,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  fruit,  and  potatoes  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  larger  crop 
than  in  several  years.  There  has  been 
some  local  blight  damage  to  potatoes ;  the 
crop  will  be  dug  this  month  and  its 
actual  yield  more  definitely  known. 

The  feed  crops  are  abundant,  grain 
being  decidedly  more  so  than  last  year. 
The  corn  crop  is  materially  larger.  In 
spite  of  late  planting,  corn  made  such 
rapid  progress  during  the  summer  as  to 
be  fairly  well  matured  before  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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SECRETARY  DISCUSSES 
USE  OF  BIG  CORN  CROP 


Believes  Feeding  of  Larger  Than  Usual 

Proportion  Would  Preserve  the 

Stability   of   Prices 

How  best  to  utilize  the  corn  crop  is 
a  question  confronting  farmers  and 
stockmen  each  year.  In  discussing  the 
1928  crop,  which  is  expected  to  be 
about  2,931.000,000  bushels,  Secretary 
Jardine  pointed  out,  in  a  statement 
sent  to  the  press  by  the  department  a  few 
days  ago,  that  this  bumper  yield,  if  ac- 
tually obtained,  will  be  nearly  6  per  cent 
above  that  for  last  year,  which  was  very 
close  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  5 
years.  The  Secretary  said  in  the  state- 
ment : 

"  Normally  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  is  fed  to  domestic  animals,  but 
it  is  often  advisable  to  vary  the  pro- 
portion, thereby  preventing  undue  dis- 
turbance of  either  corn  or  livestock 
prices.  In  the  economic  machinery  of 
agriculture,  the  utilization  of  surplus 
crops  by  livestock  can  be  made  to  act 
as  a  governor  in  maintaining  smooth 
operation.  Although  the  details  must 
necessarily  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
local  practices  and  conditions,  a  dis- 
cussion of.  the  general  principles  is 
timely. 

"  An  average  increase  of  5  pounds  in 
the  weight  of  the  45,000.000  hogs  fed  on 
the  1928  corn  crop  would  mean  the  con- 
sumption of  about  20,000,000  additional 
bushels.  Such  an  increase  in  weight  per 
hog  would  be  equivalent  on  a  pork  basis, 
to  only  about  2  per  cent  additional  pro- 
duction. 

"  Hogs  utilize  more  corn  normally  than 
any  other  class  of  farm  animals,  consum- 
ing about  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  It 
should  be  advantageous  this  year  to  feed 
part  of  the  surplus  to  hogs,  bearing  clearly 
in  mind,  however,  not  to  produce  hogs 
heavier  than  the  desirable  market  weight 
The  price  discrimination  against  too 
heavy  hogs  would  serve  to  offset  the 
value  of  the  extra  weight.  But  it  is 
probable  that  feeders  will  make  their 
hogs  heavier  anyhow  if  the  1928  corn 
crop  should  exceed  that  for  the  previous 
year." 

The  Secretary  said  he  believed  that 
an  increase  of  5  pounds  in  the  weight 
of  the  average  hog  is  about  as  far "as 
hog  feeders  should  plan  to  go  this  year, 
because  any  further  material  increase 
would  be  likely  to  affect  quality,  depress 
prices,  and  be  otherwise  inadvisable. 

In  the  Secretary's  opinion,  cattle  feed- 
ing is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  hogs  as  a  means  of  utilizing  more  of 
the  corn  crop.  Opportunities  for  feed- 
ing about  32.000,000  bushels  of  corn  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  cattlemen.  It 
takes  about  800  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
to  put  100  pounds  of  gain  on  a  2-year-old 
steer.  At  this  rate  2,225.000  steers  fed 
to  be  100  pounds  heavier  by  corn  feeding 
would  consume  approximately  32.000.000 
bushels  of  the  crop.  This  is  probably  a 
very  conservative  number,  being  only  half 
of  the  steers  slaughtered  annually  under 
Federal  inspection.  It  is  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  slaughter  for 
which  there  are  at  present  no  definite 
figures. 


"  The  advisability  of  feeding  surplus 
corn  to  cattle  rather  than  to  hogs  is 
1  Mainly  evident.  Two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion steers  each  fed  to  weigh  100  pounds 
more  are  equivalent  to  about  124,000,000 
pounds  of  dressed  beef,  or  1  pound  per 
person.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  increase 
to  affect  prices  seriously  or  to  offset  the 
10  per  cent  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cattle  killed  in  the  last  year. 

"  The  heavier  feeding  of  corn  should 
be  on  the  lighter  cattle,  since  there  are 
signs  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  heavy  cat- 
tle in  the  summer  of  1929. 

"  Should  the  100  pounds'  increase  on 
corn-fed  steers  seem  high,  there  are  op- 
portunities, of  course,  to  absorb  part  of 
the  amount  by  feeding  cows  and  heifers. 
Still  further  opportunities  to  tuilize  more 
corn  exist  in  the  feeding  of  work  stock 
and  poultry.  The  rations  of  many  classes 
of  livesock  are  flexible  and  if  one  keeps 
feeding  values  in  mind  he  can  make 
cheap,  plentiful  feeds  serve  in  place  of 
others  at  a  substantial  saving." 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  belief  that 
livestock  could,  in  the  manner  indicated, 
utilize  more  than  50,000.000  additional 
bushels  of  the  1928  corn  crop  with  direct 
benefit  to  agricuLure  and  with  minimum 
disturbance  of  prices  for  all  the  com- 
modities involved. 


BEETLE  RESTRICTIONS  TERMINATED 

Having  determined  that  the  active 
period  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  its  rela- 
tion to  farm  products  had  ceased  for 
the  present  season,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore safe  to  permit  the  unrestricted  move- 
ment of  the  farm  products  listed  in  Reg- 
ulation 5  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
(6th  revision)  supplemental  to  Notice  of 
Quarantine  No.  48  from  the  regulated 
area  as  defined  in  Regulation  3  of  said 
revised  rules  and  regulations,  Acting  Sec- 
retary C.  F.  Marvin  on  September  28 
ordered  that  all  restrictions  on  the  inter- 
state movement  of  the  articles  referred 
to  above  would  be  removed  on  and  after 
October  1.  This  release  did  not  apply  to 
cut  flowers,  in  connection  with  which  it 
was  believed  that  an  element  of  danger 
might  remain  until  the  time  fixed  in  the 
regulation,  namely.  October  15.  The  re- 
strictions terminated  by  the  order  are  in- 
tended to  be  in  force  only  during  the 
period  when  the  beetle  is  abundantly 
present  and  in  full  flight.  The  action 
stops  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
cost  of  administering  the  restrictions. 


FARM  PRICE  INDEX  IS 
HIGHER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 


GAME  AND  BIRDS  WORTH  MONEY 

Speaking  recently  at  a  convention  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  thelzaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  W.  C.  Hen- 
derson, associate  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  said  that  wild  game 
and  birds  have  a  money  value,  and  that 
they  have  been  worth  at  least  $6,500,000 
a  year  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  which  the  convention  was  held.  He 
said  the  annual  return  of  $6,500,000  to 
New  Hampshire  is  arrived  at  by  adding 
the  following  items :  Flesh,  fur,  and 
feathers,  $400,000 ;  destruction  of  insects 
by  birds.  $1,500,000;  recreational  values, 
in  connection  with  the  general  tourist 
business,  $3,000,000;  license  fees  from 
hunters,  $100,000;  and  general  expendi- 
tures by  hunters,  $1,500,000. 


Rise  Due  to  Advances  in  Hogs,  Calves, 

and  Other  Livestock  and  Dairy 

and  Poultry  Products 

The  index  of  farm  prices  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  at  141.  was  2  points  h'gher  than 
on  August  15  and  1  point  higher  than 
the  index  for  September  of  last  year, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. This  advance  was  caused  by 
sharp  advances  in  the  farm  prices  of 
hogs  and  veal  calves,  moderate  advances 
in  the  farm  prices  of  other  livestock,  and 
seasonal  advances  in  the  farm  prices  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  which  more 
than  offset  a  continued  general  decline 
in  the  prices  of  grain  crops  and  lower 
farm  prices  for  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

From  August  15  to  September  15  the 
group  indices  of  farm  prices  advanced 
as  follows :  Poultry  products.  16  points ; 
meat  animals,  14  points  ;  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, 6  points.  Cotton  and  cottonseed 
declined  11  points  ;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
10  points ;  and  grains,  3  points. 

The  farm  price  of  hogs  made  a  sharp 
advance  of  about  12  per  cent  from  Au- 
gust 15  to  September  15,  the  seasonal 
advance  during  this  period  being  stimu- 
lated by  a  decline  in  market  receipts  and 
an  unusually  heavy  movement  of  pork 
and  lard  from  storage.  From  August  15 
to  September  15  the  corn-hog  ratio  ad- 
vanced from  10.2  to  11.7  for  the  United 
States  and  from  11.5  to  13.0  for  Iowa. 

The  farm  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs 
advanced  about  1  per  cent  from  August 
15  to  September  15,  despite  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  receipts  at  seven  principal  mar- 
kets during  the  first  two  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember. Factors  accounting  for  higher 
lamb  prices  are  increase  in  pelt  values, 
higher  prices  for  competing  meats,  and 
the  strong  demand  for  feeding  lambs. 

The  farm  price  of  corn  continued 
downward  from  August  15  to  September 
15,  declining  about  3  per  cent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  decline  in  the 
farm  price  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
slight  slackening  in  demand  due  to  the 
smaller  pig  crop  and  the  availability  of 
oats  and  barley  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  4  per  cent  decline  in  the  farm 
price  of  oats  for  the  United  States  from 
August  15  to  September  15  was  accom- 
panied by  indications  of  a  slight  increase 
in  the  prospective  1928  crop. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  continued 
downward  from  August  15  to  September 
15.  but  the  decline  during  this  period 
amounted  to  only  about  1  per  cent  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  This  decline  has 
probably  been  influenced  by  further  im- 
provement in  crop  prospects  and  current 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  Euro- 
pean demand. 

The  farm  price  of  potatoes  made  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  approximately  11  per  cent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  from  August 
15  to  September  15.  The  principal  fac- 
tors influencing  the  decline  were  indica- 
tions of  slightly  higher  prospects  for  the 
1928  crop  than  expected  in  August  and  a 
slight  increase  in  carlot  shipments. 

The  decline  in  the  farm  price  of  cotton 
which  started  fn  August  was  continued 
from  August  15  to  September  15  with  an 
additional  decline  of  12  cents. 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS 
IMPROVED  FOR  TRAFFIC 


Big  Mileage  of  Most  Heavily  Used  Roads 

in  Country  Given  Higher-Type 

Surfaces  in  1927-28 

With  the  cooperation  of  State  high- 
way departments,  8,18-1  miles  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  were  improved  in  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28,  and  2,014  miles  that  had 
been  previously  improved  by  Federal  aid 
were  given  surfaces  of  higher  type,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  work 
was  done  at  a  total  cost  of  $205,043,784. 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  paid 
$88,056,984,  or  43  per  cent,  and  the 
States  paid  the  balance. 

Under  supervision  of  the  bureau,  281 
miles  of  national-forest  roads  were  im- 
proved, bringing  the  total  improved  mile- 
age of  tlaese  roads  to  3,775  miles.  The 
national-forest  road  system  now  totals 
13,911  miles. 

In  the  Federal-aid  system  there  are 
187,753  miles  of  interstate  and  inter- 
county  highways,  of  which,  on  June  30, 
71,074  miles  had  been  improved  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  1,285  miles  were  un- 
dergoing stage  construction,  that  is,  were 
being  given  a  higher  type  of  surface 
than  when  previously  improved  with 
Federal  aid. 

The  8.1S4  miles  improved  in  1928  in- 
clude 2,182  miles  of  graded  and  drained 
earth  roads  ;  844  miles  of  sand-clay  ;  1,836 
miles  of  gravel ;  92  miles  of  waterbound 
macadam ;  464  miles  of  bituminous  mac- 
adam ;  136  miles  of  bituminous  concrete ; 
2,533  miles  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  42  miles  paved  with  vitrified  brick. 
There  were  54  miles  of  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches. 

Federal-aid  highways  are  the  most 
heavily  traveled  in  the  country.  In- 
creased demands  of  a  growing  traffic  are 
shown  by  the  greater  increases  in  the 
types  more  suitable  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
mileage  of  high  types  of  pavements  built, 
such  as  bituminous  macadam,  bituminous 
concrete,  Portland  cement  concrete,  and 
vitrified  brick,  increased  19  per  cent  in 
1928,  while  the  mileage  of  low  types,  such 
as  waterbound  macadam,  gravel,  sand- 
clay,  and  graded  and  drained  increased 
about  9%  per  cent. 


A  NEW  CROP  OF  CROP  REPORTERS 

Several  years  ago,  Verne  H.  Church, 
statistician  for  Michigan,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  conceived  the 
idea  that  something  should  be  done  to 
familiarize  boys  in  agricultural  high 
schools  with  the  statistical  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  particularly 
in  crop  reporting.  He  arranged  through 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  send  a  certain  number  of  sched- 
ules every  month  to  the  principal  of  each 
school.  The  boys  fill  out  the  reports,  tab- 
ulate them  for  the  school,  and  return 
them  to  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Church  goes 
over  these  schedules  critically  and  re- 
turns them  to  the  principals  with  sugges- 
tions. As  a  result  of  this  work,  many  of 
the  boys  who  are  now  back  on  farms 
have  developed  into  first-class  reporters 
for  the  bureau.    Mr.  Church  also  has  pre- 


pared a  series  of  correspondence  lessons 
on  statistical  methods  which  have  been 
used  by  teachers  in'  various  schools  in 
teaching  the  boys  the  fundamentals  of 
statistics.  These  efforts  to  train  school- 
boys in  the  crop-reporting  work  are 
gradually  building  up  a  corps  of  young 
farmers  who  have  had  at  least  some 
training  in  statistical  work  and  who  are 
proving  to  be  unusually  good  reporters 
for  the  bureau.  Eventually  a  large  part 
of  Mr.  Church's  correspondents  will 
probably  be  composed  of  these  young 
men.  E.  E.  Gallup,  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural education  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, has  recently  written  Mr.  Church  a 
letter  of  appreciation  for  his  services  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  the  lessons  furnished  for 
class  work  and  adds : 

"  I  am  especially  glad  to  see  so  many 
interested  in  the  corn-hog  ratio  and  the 
bean-price  changes.  This  shows  we  have 
a  developing  interest  in  agricultural 
economics.  I  believe  you  have  started  a 
new  interest  in  the  field.  I  find  many 
of  the  men  are  following  up  this  study." 


Secretary  Offers  Apple  Growers 
Help  in  Solving  Trade  ProfeSems 


Secretary  Jardine  has  extended  the  aid 
of  the  department  to  Apples  for  Health 
( Inc. ) ,  an  organization  composed  of  apple 
producers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  de- 
signed to  develop  and  carry  on  a  program 
of  trade  promotion. 

This  new  organization  will  cooperate 
with  the  department  and  other  institu- 
tions in  carrying  on  a  comprehensive 
economic  and  research  program  in  addi- 
tion to  trade  promotion  activities.  As  an 
overhead  association  of  producers  it  will 
give  special  emphasis  to  such  questions 
as  standardization,  demand,  and  improve- 
ment in  marketing  practices. 

Secretary  Jardine  in  commending  the 
contemplated  program  in  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  central  organization, 
Paul  Stark,  a  prominent  orchardist  of 
Missouri,  said  that  the  department  was 
particularly  glad  to  cooperate  in  this 
project,  "  because  it  shows  the  actual 
producers  of  apples  attacking  a  funda- 
mental problem  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner." 

The  efforts  of  this  organization  are 
commanding  the  active  support  and  co- 
operation of  allied  industries  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  apple  producer. 
The  first  vice  president  is  Gov.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  outstanding 
orchardists  in  this  country.  The  second 
vice  president  is  George  C.  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Among  the  other  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors are  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try's appie  industry. 


Excessive  rains  in  the  onion-growing 
sections  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  responsible  for  a  very  heavy  re- 
duction in  the  crop  this  year.  Watery 
soft  rot  was  prevalent  in  New  York  and 
present  in  the  other  two  States.  Some 
slight  injury  due  to  the  low  temperatures 
September  21-25  was  observed  in  Ohio. 


Tolley  Made  Assistant  Chief  of 
B.  A.  Eo  In  Charge  of  Research 


The  promotion  of  Howard  R.  Tolley, 
principal  economist  in  charge  of  the  di- 
vision of  farm  management  and  costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  the 
post  of  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in 
charge  of  the  bureau's  research,  was  an- 
nounced October  1  by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief 
of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Tolley  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  13  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  successively  promoted  in  in- 
creasingly important  economic  research. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
farm  management  and  costs  since  11326. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  organization  and 
management  of  farms,  cropping  systems, 
place  of  livestock  in  the  agriculture  of 
different  regions,  use  of  machinery,  and 
adjustment  of  agricultural  production  to 
market  demands. 

Mr.  Tolley  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Howard  County,  Inch,  in  1889.  He  at- 
tended public  and  high  schools  of  Indi- 
ana. He  received  a  B.  S.  degree  from 
normal  college  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana, and  taught  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Indiana  from  1906  to  1912 
when  not  attending  the  university. 

In  1912  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey as  a  computer,  and  came  to  the  of- 
fice of  farm  management,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  1915.  He  was  promoted 
to  scientific  assistant  the  following  year, 
agricultural  engineer  in  1920,  and  senior 
agricultural  economist  in  1926.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  department  publica- 
tions dealing  with  farm  management 
practices,  farm  machinery,  and  agricul- 
tural economics. 

He  has  been  an  instructor  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1922,  giving  courses  in 
the  theory  of  statistics.  He  also  gave  a 
course  in  the  theory  of  statistics  at  the 
1928  summer  session  at  the  New  York 
State  college  of  agriculture.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
the  preparation  of  a  handbook  on  re- 
search method  and  procedure  in  agri- 
cultural economics,  and  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Land  Grant  College  Asso- 
ciation which  last  year  made  a  study 
and  prepared  a  report  on  the  agricultural 
situation.  He  is  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  published  by  the 
Farm  Economics  Association. 

He  has  been  especially  active  in  recent 
years  in  the  preparation  of  outlook  re- 
ports by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  These  reports  are  designed 
to  guide  farmers  in  adjusting  produc- 
tion to  market  demands.  In  his  new  ca- 
pacity, he  will  direct  and  coordinate  the 
research   activities   of   the  bureau. 

"  Mr.  Tolley's  intimate  contact  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  coupled  with 
his  knowledge  of  economic  research 
gained  through  his  years  of  experience 
in  the  bureau,  admirably  qualifies  him 
to  direct  the  bureau's  research  activities 
along  the  most  fruitful  lines,"  said  Mr. 
Olsen  in  announcing  the  appointment. 
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L.  R.  ENDER. 


GENERAL  SMITHER  RETIRES 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
243,  dated  September  25,  announces  that 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Smither,  United 
States  Army,  will  be  relieved  from  duty 
as  chief  coordinator,  effective  December 
31.  This  is  at  General  Smithers  own 
request,  in  view  of  his  retirement  from 
the  service.  By  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Rear  Admiral  Harry  H.  Rousseau, 
"United  States  Navy,  is  assigned  to  duty 
as  chief  coordinator,  effective  January  1, 
1929.  General  Smithers  retirement  will 
bring  to  a  termination  services  upon 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
placed  a  high  value.  General  Smithers 
success  in  developing  the  principle  of 
coordination  into  a  system  of  recognized 
utility  to  the  Federal  service,  and  his 
helpful  consideration  of  such  of  the  de- 
partment's problems  as  have  come  within 
bis  province,  have  made  cooperation  in 
his  work  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction. 


NEW  MICROANALYTICAL  LABORATORY 

A  microanalytical  laboratorv  has  been 
established  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  In- 
secticide Administration  to  handle  prob- 
lems that  require  expertness  in  micro- 
analytical  technique.  B.  J.  Howard, 
microanalyst  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv 
and  Soils,  has  been  transferred  and 
placed  in  charge  of  this  laboratory.  He 
will  have  general  supervision  of  all inicro- 
analytical  work  under  all  of  the  acts 
enforced  by  the  F.  D.  I.  Administration. 
He  was  appointed  as  a  microanalyst  in 
the  former  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  1901. 
and  since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  (1906)  has  been  en- 
gaged on  problems  involved  in  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act.  Among  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  this  field  may 
be  mentioned  the  improvements  in  the 
sanitary  quality  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products.  He  also  rendered  not- 
able service  to  the  blueberry  canning  in- 
dustry by  developing  methods  for  the 
removal  of  unfit  berries.     He  is  now  en- 


gaged in  an  important  project  in  the 
western  district,  assisting  the  fig  in- 
dustry in  putting  up  and  distributing  a 
product  that  meets  modern  standards  of 
food  sanitation.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  food  research  unit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
since  July  1,  1927,  but  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act 


MAKE  PRODUCER-CONSUMER  SURVEY 

Designed  as  a  model  for  other  regions 
to  follow,  a  producer-consumer  survey 
in  the  Rock  Island  trade  area  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  a  vast  amount 
of  field  data  and  statistics  are  collected. 
say  officials  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  survey 
is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  improving  the  marketing  of  the 
products  now  produced  within  the  area 
and  whether  it  would  pay  to  increase 
the  production  of  any  products  now  sold 
or  to  encourage  the  production  of  new 
crops.  Cooperating  in  the  survey  are 
the  Moline  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Rock  Island  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Illinois  and  United  States  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  this  department.  Infor- 
mation for  the  area  has  been  gathered 
on  consumer  trade,  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  transportation,  roadside  and 
curb  markets,  and  warehouse  facilities, 
as  related  to  farm  products. 


EPHRAIM  C0RNMAN 

Ephraim  Coraman,  an  editorial  em- 
ployee of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Information,  who  was  retired 
on  December  1,  1925,  on  account  of  age, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  September  26.  He  had  served  a  total 
of  42  years  in  the  Government  service, 
18  years  of  the  period  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  as  compositor, 
proofreader,  copy  preparer,  and  assistant 
chief  proofreader ;  and  24  years  in  the 
Division  of  Publications  of  this  depart- 
ment. He  was  born  December  2,  1853, 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
long  career  in  the  typographical  craft  he 
worked  in  newspaper  offices  in  the  old 
West,  gaining  the  acquaintance  and  hold- 
ing the  esteem  of  men  who  held  places 
of  power  in  those  days  on  the  frontier. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  from  Idaho.  In  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  he  handled  thou- 
sands of  manuscripts,  and  in  his  edi- 
torial work  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  hundreds  of  people  of 
the  department's  staff.  He  was  75  years 
old.  Burial  was  at  Carlisle.  The  widow 
survives. 


ALWAYS  FOUND  EFFICIENT 

"  We  have  always  found  every  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
tremely efficient  and  anxious  to  help,  no 
matter  when  or  how  called  upon,"  says 
the  advertising  department  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  agricultural 
field  in  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  bureaus  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  way  in  which  a  request  for  infor- 
mation was  handled. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulletin  of  the  Chief  Coordinator 

Names   and   Addresses   of   Area   Coordinators 

Under  authority  of  Executive  order, 
dated  July  27,  1921,  published  in  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  15,  the  fol- 
lowing area  coordinators  have  been  ap- 
pointed, the  list  being  correct  as  of  Sep- 
tember 25 : 

I  Area — Comdr.  Conant  Taylor,  U.  S.  X..  403 
Customhouse.  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone, 
Congress  6200,  Line  127. 

II  Area — Comdr.  Julian  H.  Collins,  U.  S.  N., 
726  Customhouse.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone.   Whitehall    4300. 

III  Area — Col.  John  W.  Heavy.  U.  S.  A.,  Cus- 
tomhouse. Philadelphia.  Pa.  Telephone, 
Lombard   7220. 

IV  Area — Maj.  Franklin  B.  Garrett.  U.  S. 
M.    C,    358    Post    Office   Building,    New    Or- 

Y,  VI,  'and  VII  Areas — Lieut.  Col.  Henrv  M. 
Nelly,  U.  S.  A,  577  Federal  Building, "Chi- 
cago, 111.   Telephone.  Harrison  4700,  Line  20. 

YIII  Area— Lieut.  Col.  David  H.  Biddle.  U.  S. 
A.,  care  Hdqrs.  YIII  Corps  Area,  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Texas. 

IX  Area — Capt.  Gatewood  S.  Lincoln.  U.  S.  N. 
(acting),  433  Customhouse,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

H.  C.  Smither, 
Chief   Coordinator. 


COW  WILL  TALK  AT  MEMPHIS 

A  talking  cow,  eight  feet  in  height, 
moving  her  head,  switching  her  tail,  roll- 
ing her  eyes,  carrying  on  a  conversation, 
and  exposing  some  of  her  internal  proc- 
esses, will  greet  visitors  to  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
October  13-20,  and  impart  to  them  some 
instruction  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  ani- 
mals. Big  Bossy  will  be  a  part  of  the 
department's  exhibit  The  figure  will  re- 
quire the  constant  attention  of  an  opera- 
tor manipulating  switches  and  strings 
that  control  the  movable  parts  of  the  cow 
and  those  of  the  farmer  with  whom  she 
discusses  the  merits  of  better  feeding. 
At  appropriate  moments  the  spectators 
may  look  into  her  interior  and  watch  her 
masticate,  digest,  and  assimilate.  The 
department's  exhibit  will  include  12  sec- 
tions prepared  by  three  bureaus  engaged 
in  dairy  activities  —  Dairy  Industry, 
Plant  Industry,  and  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. The  sections  will  deal  with 
judging  of  cattle,  herd  improvement 
feeding,  the  problem  of  bitter  flavor  of 
milk  due  to  cow's  eating  of  bitter  weeds, 
market  news  and  economic  phases,  and 
other  matters  of  Importance  to  the 
industry. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  in 
receipt  of  a  poster  entitled  "  Disease,  the 
Livestock  Industry's  Greatest  Menace," 
sponsored  by  the  Iowa  State  Medical 
Association.  The  poster  contains  an  ap- 
peal to  livestock  owners  to  select  sound, 
healthy  breeding  stock,  to  keep  buildings 
and  premises  sanitary,  to  isolate  diseased 
animals  promptly,  and  to  consult  a  com- 
petent veterinarian  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  poster  also  lists  the  most  common 
diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry,  and  points  out  that  many 
animal  diseases  are  also  transmissible 
to  man. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tlie  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  intormation  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  (Janada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  wno  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers 

Numerous  enough  in  Kansas  and  Montana 
to  threaten  seriously  the  new  seeding  of 
winter   wheat. 


He 


Fly 


Situation  in  Kansas  not  very  encouraging. 
Volunteer  wheat  is  very  rank,  and  there  are 
indications  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crop  will  be  planted  before  the  fly-free  date. 

European  Corn  Borer 

Scouting  carried  on  by  the  European  corn 
borer  unit  indicated  that  up  to  September  15 
the  infestation  of  the  borer  in  the  one-gen- 
eration area  had  advanced  about  one  tier  of 
counties  southwestward  in  Indiana  and  north- 
westward in  Michigan  ;  southward  about  one 
tier  of  counties  in  Ohio  and  southeastward 
about  the  same  distance  in  Pennsylvania, 
crossing  the  northern  third  of  New  Jersey. 
It  has  extended  northward  and  eastward  into 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  in  Massachusetts 
and  to  cover  the  westernmost  tier  of  counties 
In  Vermont,  and  has  crossed  the  southern 
part  of  Vermont  into  New  Hampshire.  It  has 
also  been  reported  from  Marshall  County, 
W.  Va. 

Fall  Armyworm 

Very  severe  outbreak  occurred  in  Haiti  late 
in  August. 

Japanese  Beetle 

In  the  central  part  of  the  infested  area  it 
seems  somewhat  less  prevalent  than  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  Recent  scouting  located 
beetles  at  New  London,  Conn.  ;  Sayre,  Pa.  ;  and 
Frederick   and   Hagerstown,   Md. 

Plum  Curculio 

Has  been   so   unusually   abundant   this  year 

in    the    Fort    Valley    section    of    Georgia  that 

attempts   are   being   made    to    control    it  even 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 


Thrips 

A  new  blueberry  pest,  Franhliniella  vaccina 
Morg.,  is  reported  as  doing  rather  severe  dam- 
age in  parts  of  Maine. 


~ase   Bearer 


During    the    past    season    very    considerable 
loss  was  occasioned  in  parts  of  Texas. 


Onion  Thrips 


Seem  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley  in  Connecticut  than  last  year. 


Bean  Leaf  Roller 


Reported    as    seriously    attacking    beans    in 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 


Appeared  late  in  August  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Montana,  seriously  injuring  sugar- 
beets. 

Sweet-Potato  Leaf  Beetle 

Last  summer  was  reported  for  the  first  time 
from    Maryland. 

Sugar-Cane  Borer 

Very  decidedly  less  abundant  in  the  cane 
fields  of  Louisiana  than  this  time  last  year, 
the  average  for  all  fields  this  year  being  7.6 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  79.1 
per  cent  in  1927. 

Satin  Moth 

Appears  to  be  increasing  in  Rhode  Island. 

Angousiois  Grain  Moth  and  Granary  Weevil 

Owing  to  wet  weather,  much  of  the  wheat 
in  Kansas  went  into  storage  in  damp  condi- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  very  serious  losses, 
caused  by  stored-grain  insects. 


RURAL  DISTRICTS  URGED 

TO  REDUCE  FIRE  WASTE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

number  of  dollars  lost  per  $100  insured, 
statistics  indicate  that  farm  barns  and 
rural  dwellings  are  appearing  in  the  lists 
of  larger  losses  more  frequently  than 
heretofore." 

Spontaneous  ignition  of  hay  and  other 
agricultural  products,  lightning,  defective 
chimneys  and  flues,  careless  use  of 
matches  and  smoking,  combustible  roofs, 
careless  use  and  storage  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  and  faulty  wiring  installations 
and  improper  use  of  electrical  appliances, 
are  the  seven  principal  causes  of  farm 
fires  and  constitute  hazards  which  must 
be  coped  with  in  an  energetic  and  effec- 
tive manner.  Through  its  work  on  farm 
fire  prevention  and  protection  the  depart- 
ment stands  ready  to  be  of  every  possible 
service  in  this  important  field,  said  Sec- 
retary Jardine. 

Farm  fire  losses,  he  concluded,  are  a 
direct  challenge  to  everyone  interested  in 


the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
and  resources,  and  it  behooves  every  in- 
dividual concerned  to  do  his  utmost,  not 
only  during  Fire  Prevention  Week  but 
throughout  the  entire  year  in  reducing 
this  fire  waste.  The  unstinting  coopera- 
tion of  the  rural  population  in  this  worth- 
while movement  is  necessary  and  strongly 
urged. 


B.  A.  E.  OFFERS  TO  GRADr  TURKEYS 

Looking  forward  to  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  holiday  seasons,  the  divi- 
sion of  dairy  and  poultry  products  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
notified  dealers  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  it  will  be  prepared  to  grade  turkeys 
for  the  trade  during  6-day  periods  pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
The  work  will  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Each  turkey 
examined  which  meets  the  requirements 
will  be  stamped  on  the  back  with  a 
mark  denoting  quality.    This  service  will 


be  similar  to  that  done  by  the  divi- 
sion last  Christmas  for  49  Washington, 
D.  C,  chain  stores.  Roy  C.  Potts,  in 
charge  of  the  division,  and  Thomas  W. 
Heitz,  marketing  specialist  of  the  divi- 
sion, recently  visited  points  in  Texas 
where  they  discussed  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Texas  Poultry  and  Egg 
Shippers  Association,  the  Texas  Carlot 
Butter,  Egg,  and  Poultry  Association, 
and  the  State  department  of  agriculture 
of  Texas,  plans  and  the  possibility  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  grading  of 
turkeys  at  packing  plants  and  shipping 
points  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas markets.  The  secretary  of  the  But- 
ter, Egg,  and  Poultry  Association  stated 
iii  a  recent  telegram  that  members  of 
that  association,  handling  80  per  cent  of 
Texas  turkeys,  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  bureau's  proposition.  Several  chain 
store  organizations  and  distributors  of 
turkeys  in  northern  markets  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  and  desire  to  carry 
Government-graded  turkeys  this  year. 


LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 

IS  RELATIVELY  GOOD 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

frosts.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  which  had  almost  a  failure  of  the 
crop  last  season,  has  ample  corn  this 
time,  whereas  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
estimated,  have  about  14  per  cent  less 
corn  than  last  year. 

Oats  are  a  decidedly  heavier  crop  this 
season  than  last,  the  September  1  esti- 
mate indicating  nearly  300,000,000  bush- 
els more.  This  abundance  of  feed  grains, 
coupled  with  a  hay  crop  of  about  aver- 
age size,  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  livestock  industries  during 
the  coming  year. 

There  has  been  some  recession  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products  in  terms 
of  other  commodities,  the  index  for  Au- 
gust being  89  as  compared  with  93  in 
June  and  July,  the  5-year  period  1909- 
1914  being  the  base  of  100. 


Knotty  lumber  will  make  a  box  with 
short,  thick  sides  more  resistant  to  rough 
handling  than  will  clear  lumber,  experi- 
ments at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  the  Forest  Service  show.  Included  in 
this  classification  are  all  boxes  the  boards 
of  which  have  a  slenderness  ratio — length 
divided  by  thickness — less  than  60.  The 
size  of  any  one  knot  in  a  board  used 
for  this  purpose  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  board,  and  the 
aggregate  diameter  of  all  the  knots  with- 
in a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  a  board 
should  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  knot  allowable. 


"  I  believe  that  this  great  organization 
of  boys  and  girls  is  the  leaven  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  that  it  is  going  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  future  economic  life 
of  the  country  and  to  future  citizenship 
which  none  of  us  can  measure  at  this 
time."  said  Commissioner  J.  J.  Tigert,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  his  address  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  attended  the  recent  annual 
4-H  Club  camp  in  Washington. 
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Articles   and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 


Couch,  J.  F.  (Animal  Industry).  Milk  sick- 
ness, the  result  of  richweed  poisoning.  Jrn. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  91,  no.  4,  p.  234-236. 
July  28,  1928. 

(Animal    Industry).      The   toxicity    of 

tremetol.  Jrn.  Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  73 
(n.  s.  v.  26)  no.  5,  p.  603-607.  September, 
1928. 

Kerr,  R.  H.  (Animal  Industry).  The  mois- 
ture content  of  oleomargarine.  Jrn.  Assn.  of 
Official  Agric.  Chem..  v.  11,  no.  3,  p.  382- 
386.      August    15,    1928. 

McMillin,  H.  R.  (Animal  Industry).  Ap- 
plication to  meat  and  meat  products  of 
a  rapid-boiling  short-digestion  method  for 
the  determination  of  protein.  Jrn.  Assn.  of 
Official  Agric.  Chem.,  v.  11,  no.  3,  p.  408- 
410.     August  15,   1928. 

Marsh,  C.  D.  (Animal  Industry).  Plants 
poisonous  to  sheep.  I.  Death  camas.  Nat. 
Wool  Grower,  v.  18,  no.  7,  p.  29-30.  July, 
1928. 

Mohler,  J.  R.  (Animal  Industry).  The  agri- 
cultural appropriation  act  of  1929.  Jrn. 
Am.  Vet.  Med.  Assn.,  v.  73  (n.  s.  v.  26) 
no.  3,  p.  363-364.     July,  1928. 

(Animal     Industry).       La     garrapata 

que  produce  la  fiebre  bovina  o  tristcza. 
Agricult.  y.  Zootec,  v.  7,  no.  9,  p.  325—332. 
June,   1928. 

(Animal   Industry).      Progress   of   TB 


eradication  with  special  reference  to  the 
situation  in  the  New  England  states.  New 
England  Homestead,  v.  97,  no.  2,  p.  3,  6,  7. 
July   14,    1928. 

Schoening,  H.  W.  (Animal  Industry).  Experi- 
mental and  field  results  of  the  single  in- 
jection canine  rabies  vaccine.  Cornell  Vet., 
v.   18,   no.   2,  p.    105-115.      April,    1928. 

White,  T.  P.  (Animal  Industry).  An  infec- 
tious disease  of  swine  due  to  an  enterococcus. 
By  A.  Vanderheyden  &  L.  DeSaint  Moulin. 
Translated  by  T.  P.  White.  Jrn.  Am.  Vet. 
Med.  Assn..  v.  73  (n.  s.  v.  26)  no.  5,  p. 
623-624.      September.   1928. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Our 
hired  nren.  National  Sportsman,  vol.  60,  no. 
4,  p.  11-13,  illus.     October,  1928. 

Miller,  W.  B.  (Biological  Survey).  Beyond 
our  northern  timberline.  The  Idaho  For- 
ester, vol.   10,   p.   18-20,   illus.      1928. 

Oderkirk,  G.  C.  (Biological  Survey).  Mole 
control  in  lawns  and  gardens.  Indiana 
Farmer's  Guide,  vol.  84,  p.  1,  illus.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1928. 

Ransom,  Webster  H.  (Biological  Survey).  A 
loquacious  long-lived  magpie.  Bird-Lore, 
vol.  30,  no.  4,  p.  263-264.  July-August, 
1928. 

Paine,  H.  S.,  and  Balch,  R.  T.  (Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils).  Further  applications 
of  the  dye  test  to  raw  sugar  manufacture 
and  to  refining  of  raw  sugar  with  vege- 
table carbon.  1928  Reference  Book  of  the 
Sugar   Industry   of   the  World. 

Roark,  R.  C.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils) 
and  Cotton,  R.  T.  (Bureau  of  Entomology). 
Ethylene  oxide  as  a  fumigant.  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  vol.  20,  no.  8, 
p.  805.     August.  1928. 

Roark,  R.  C.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  Chemically  combating  clothes  moths. 
Soap,  vol.  3,  no.  12,  pp.  95-101.  August. 
1928. 

Smith.  C.  R.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and. 
Soils).  Dipiperidyls.  Journal  American 
Chemical  Society.     July  6.  1928. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  acids  of  maple  sirup.  Journal 
American  Chemical  Society.     July  6.  1928. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  acids  of  figs.  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.     July  6,  1928. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  flavor  of  maple  sirup.  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  July  6. 
1928. 

Phillips,  Max.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.)  The  chemistry  of  lignin.  II. 
Fractional  extraction  of  lignin  from  corn 
cobs.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.     July  6.  1928. 

Jones,  D.  Breese,  and  Csonka,  Frank  A.  (Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils.)  Studies  on 
glutelins.  IV.  The  glutelins  of  corn  (Zea 
Mays).  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
vol.  LXXVIII,  no.   2.     July,   1928. 

Holmes,  Walter  C.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.)  The  tautomerism  of  brilliant 
cresvl  blue.  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.     July   6,   1928. 

Holmes.  W.  C,  and  Snyder,  E.  F.  (Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils.)  Spectrophoto- 
metric   determination    of   hydrogen   ion    con- 


centrations and  of  the  apparent  dissociation 
constants  of  indicators.  V.  Fast  green  F. 
C.  F.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.      July   6,   1928. 

Jamieson,  George  S.,  Baughman,  W.  F..  and 
Hann,  Raymond  M.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.)  Avocado  oil.  Oil  and  Fat  In- 
dustries.    July,  1928. 

Nelson,  E.  K.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.)  The  acids  of  maple  sugar  "Sand." 
Jburnal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
July  6,  1928. 

Knnsman,  C.  H.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.)  The  thermal  decomposition  of  am- 
monia on  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  nickel. 
I.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety.    August  4,   1928. 

White.  Ernest  C.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  An  apparatus  for  continuous  gas 
analysis.  Journal  of  the  American  chem- 
ical Society.     August  4,  1928. 

Snyder,  E.  F.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.)  The  application  of  the  antimony 
electrode  to  the  determination  of  the  pH 
values  of  soils.  Soil  Science,  vol.  XXVI, 
no.  2,  August,  1928. 

Davis,  R.  O.  E.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  Muscle  Shoals,  nitrogen  and  farm 
fertilizers.  The  Annals  of  the.  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January,   1928. 

Deming,  W.  Edwards.  (Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils.)  Note  on  the  diffusion  of 
hydrogen  through  iron.  Philosophical 
Magazine,   vol.   V.     May,    1928. 

Bennett,  Hugh  H.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  Soil  erosion.  Country  Gentleman. 
October-,  1928. 

Browne,  C.  A.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils) .  The  growth  of  micro-organism's  on 
sucrose  crystals,  with  special  reference  to 
certain  phases  of  sugar  deterioration.  Ref- 
erence Book  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  the 
World,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  July,  1928,  p.  53-54. 

Clark.  E.  P.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils). 
The  composition  and  toxic  effects  of  Gos- 
svpol.  Journal  Oil  and  Fat  Industries,  vol. 
5,  no.  8,  August,  1928.  p.  237-242. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils). 
The  determination  of  Gossypol  structure. 
Journal  Oil  and  Fat  Industries,  vol.  5,  no.  9, 
September,   1928,  p.  273-277. 

Clarke,  I.  D.,  and  Frey,  R.  W.  (Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils).  A  comparison  of 
four  machines  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
samples  for  analysis.  Journal  American 
Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol.  23,  no. 
9,   September,    1928.   p.   412-426. 

Frey,  R.  W.,  and  Clarke,  I.  D.,  and  Leinbach, 
L.  R.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils). 
Some  comparative  data  on  vegetable  and 
chrome-retanned  sole  leather.  Journal 
American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol. 
23,  no.  9,  September.  1928,  p.  430-439. 

Frey,  R.  W.,  Jenkins,  L.  J.,  and  Joslin.  H.  M. 
(Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils).  A  com- 
parison of  several  methods  of  hydrolysis  in 
determining  nitrogen  in  leather.  Journal 
American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  vol. 
23,  August,   1928.  p.   399-402. 

LaForge,  F.  B.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  preparation  of  alpha,  beta,  and 
gamma  benzyl  pyridines.  Journal  American 
Chemical  Society,  vol.  50,  no.  9,  September, 
1928,  p.   2484-2487. 

LaForge,  F.  B.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils).  The  preparation  and  properties  of 
some  new  derivatives  of  pyridine.  Journal 
American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  50,  no.  9, 
September,   1928,  p.  2477-2483. 

LaForge,  F.  B.  (Bureau  of  Chemistrv  and 
Soils).  The  preparation  of  some  pyrrolidine 
derivatives.     Journal  American  Chemical  So- 


Grewe,  Emily  (Dairy  Industry).  Effect  of 
.  dry  skim  milk  on  baking  quality  of  various 
flours.  Cereal  Chem.,  y.  5,  no.  4,  p.  242- 
255.     July,   1928. 

Carter,  Waiter  (Entomology).  Transmission 
of  the  virtis  of  curly-top  of  sugar  beets 
through  different  solutions.  Phytopathology, 
vol.  18,  no.  8,  pp.  675-679,  1928. 

Cotton,  R.  T.,  and  Roark,  R.  C.  (Entomology). 
Ethylene  oxide  as  a  fumigant.  3  p.  Re- 
printed from  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  vol.  20,  no.  8,  p.  805,  August, 
1928. 

Sechrist,  E.  L.  (Entomology).  Directions  for 
fruit  growers  relative  to  the  proper  care 
and  management  of  bees  for  cross-pollina- 
tion. Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  thirtieth  annual  meeting. 
January  3-4,  1928,  pp.  212-221. 

Snapp,  O.  I.  (Entomology).  Protect  your  peach 
orchard  against  the  borer.  American  Fruit 
Grower  Magazine,  vol.  48,  no.  8,  p.  5,  16-17, 
illus.     August,  1928. 

Doucette,  C.  F.  (Entomology).  Narcissus  bulb 
flies  and  problems  in  their  control.     Wash- 


ington State  Horticultural  Association. 
Proceedings  of  23d  annual  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 1.  2,  and  3,  1927,  Yakima,  Washington, 
pp.  184-186. 

Howard,  L.  O.  (Entomology).  The  fourth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Entomology.  Na- 
ture, vol.  122,  no.  3073,  pp.  457-458,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1928. 

Newcomer,  E.  J.  (Entomology).  Some  recent 
developments  in  codling  moth  control. 
Washington  State  Horticultural  Association. 
Proceedings  of  23d  annual  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 1,  2,  and  3,  1927,  Yakima,  Washington, 
pp.  76-80. 

Zetek,  James  (Entomology).  Influencia  del 
Canal  de  Panama  en  el  desarrollo  de  Amer- 
ica desde  el  punto  de  vista  cientiflco.  Pan- 
ama, Imorenta  Nacional,  192S.     20  pp. 

Ender,  L.  ~R.  (Office  of  Information).  Fer- 
tilizing crops  with  metals.  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  October,  1928,  p.  416-17. 

Allen,  T.  W.,  and  A.  P.  Anderson  (Public 
Roads).  Power-shovel  operation  and  costs 
in  -  highway  grading  work.  Good  Roads 
(TJ.  S.),  vol.  71,  no.  8,  pp.  444-446,  August, 
1928. 

Frickstad,  Walter  N.  (Public  Roads).  Recent 
progress  in  road  oiling.  Colorado  High- 
ways, v.  7.  no.  8,  pp.  6-7.  August,   1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  Effect  of 
mixing  time  on  concrete  strength.  Tests. 
The  American  Contractor,  v.  9,  no.  34,  pp. 
20-21.  August  25.   1928. 

James,  E.  W.  (Public  Roads).  Desirable  and 
reasonable  traffic  regulation  for  general  use. 
Alabama  Highways,  v.  2,  no.  5,  pp.  7—11, 
August.  192.8. 

Ramser,  C.  E.  (Public  Roads).  The  rational 
method  of  estimating  run-off  from  small 
agricultural  areas.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, v.  67,  no.  8,  pp.  429-431,  August, 
1928. 

Scobey,  Fred  C.  (Public  Roads).  Determina- 
tion of  coefficients  for  concrete  pipe  from 
actual  field  measurements.  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering, v.  4,  no.  8,  pp.  491—493.  August, 
1928. 

Woolf,  D.  O.  (Public  Roads).  Cantilever  test- 
ing apparatus  for  mortar  beams.  Public 
Works,  v.  59,  no.  8,  pp.  316-318,  August, 
1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  cf 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  office 
of  information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry 
under  this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy 
of  each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
director  of  information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

NEW  ORLEANS 
The  general  nature  of  the  tropical  hurricane 
as  one  member  of  the  family  of  "  cyclones," 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Cline,  district  fore- 
caster of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  West 
Gulf  District.  New  Orleans,  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  Lausda  Club,  the  departmental 
club  of  Louisiana.  Doctor  Cline,  a  member  of 
the  club,  spoke  on  the  manner  of  origin  of  hur- 
ricanes, the  mechanism  resulting  in  the  local- 
izing of  rainfall  and  tides  in  the  right  front 
quarter  of-  the  storm,  the  sources  of  energy 
and  destructive  power,  and  the  organization 
of  warning  service  in  Louisiana  to  minimize 
the  losses  attending  hurricanes  in  that  vicin- 
ity. He  gave  anecdotes  of  his  experiences  in 
some  tropical  storms.  After  Doctor  Cline's 
talk,  Capt.  Horace  H.  Harvey,  builder  of  the 
Harvey  Canal  and  a  lifelong  resident  and 
worker  in  the  Louisiana  coastal  area,  spoke 
reminiscently  of  his  rescue  work  in  connec- 
tion with  hurricanes  and  floods.  Twenty  mem- 
bers, representing  five  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  five  visitors  were  present,  and  sev- 
eral members  unavoidably  absent  reported 
their  reasons  for  their  absence. 


Fusarium  troubles,  which  usually  fol- 
low older  culture  of  potatoes,  are  appear- 
ing in  some  quantity  in  western  Nevada. 
Rhizoctonia,  spindle  tuber,  and  mild 
mosaic  are  common  in  this  locality. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Petrocchi,  Bernardino.  L'agricoltura  nella 
provincia  di  Firenze.  Firenze,  Camera  di 
commercio  e  industria,  1927. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS 

Morocco.  Direction  generate  de  1'agricuHure, 
du  commerce  et  de  la  colonisation.  Service 
de  l'elevage.  Les  laines  et  l'elevage  du 
mouton  au  Maioc,  par  II.  Velu  [et]  A. 
Bigot.      [Casablanca,   1928]. 

DAIRYING 

Alvarado  v  Albo,  Ventura,  Industrias  de  la 
leche.     Madrid,  Espasa-Calpe,  1928. 

FERTILIZERS 

Schneidewind,  Wilhelm.  Die  erniihrung  der 
landwirtschaftl.  kulturpflanzen.  Ed.  6. 
Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

Heinricher,  E.  J.  L.  Selektionsversuche  mit 
atavistischer  Iris,  18S0-1927.  Jena,  Fischer, 
1928. 

Sanders,  St.  Albans.  Second  addenda  to  San- 
ders' list  of  Orchid  hybrids,  1924-1925-1926. 
Antwerp   [1927?] 

FIELD   AND   FORAGE    CROPS 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  agriculture  and 
fisheries.  Report  of  the  standing  committee 
...  on  oats  and  oat  products.  London, 
1928. 

Pearse,  A.  S.  Report  on  the  1927  journey 
through  the  U.  S.  A.  cotton  belt.  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  International  federation  of  mas- 
ter cotton  spinners'  and  manufacturers'  as- 
sociations, 1927. 

Sinclair,  William.  Prickly  pear  as  stock  food 
and  some  of  its  other  uses.  Toowoomba, 
Queensland,  Stone,   1928. 

FORESTRY,   NATIONAL    PARKS 

Hiley,  W.  E.     The  forest  industry  of  Finland. 

Oxford,     Clarendon     press,     1928.        (Oxford 

forestry  memoirs  no.   8) 
Rolfe,    M.    A.      Our    national    parks.      Book    2. 

Chicago,  H.   Sanborn,   1928. 
Wagner,  Christof.     Lehrbuch  der  theoretischen 

forsteinrichtung.     Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 

ACCOUNTING 

Morey,  Lloyd.  Introduction  to  governmental 
accounting.     New  York,  Wiley,  1927. 

MECHANICS,  ENGINEERING 

Concrete    reinforcing    steel    institute,    Chicago. 

Reinforced  concrete.     Ed.  2.     Chicago,  1928. 
Field,   A.   M.,   Ol^on,    R.   W.,   and  Nylin,   V.    E. 

Farm  mechanics.     New  York,  Century,  1928. 

LEATHER 

Hide,  leather  and  allied  trades  improvement 
society.  The  flaying  of  hides  and  skins  and 
their  preservation.      [Liverpool,  1928.] 

NUTRITION 

Saiki,  Tadasu,  comp.  Progress  of  the  science 
of  nutrition  in  Japan.  Geneva,  1926.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  League  of  nations.  III. 
Health.     1926.     III.     25.) 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  ZOOLOGY 

Gardiner,  J.  S.,  and  Tansley,  A.  G.  The 
natural  history  of  Wicken  fen.  v.  1.  Cam- 
bridge, Bower  &  Bowes,  1923. 

Holloway,  T.  E.  Sugar  cane  insects  around 
the  world.  Honolulu,  Honolulu  iron  works 
company,  1928. 

Parker,  T.  J.,  and  Haswell,  W.  A.  A  text- 
book of  zoology.  Ed.  4.  London,  Mac- 
millan,  1928. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Spider  webs  and  sun- 
flowers.    Philadelphia,  Macrae,  Smith,  1928. 

Procter,  William.  Biological  survey  of  the 
Mount  Desert  region,  v.  1.  pt.  1.  Phila- 
delphia, Wistar  institute  of  anatomy  and 
biology,  1927. 

HYGIENE,   PATHOLOGY 

Japanese  committee  on  sanocrysin  investiga- 
tion. Report  on  sanocrysin  (Mollgaard)  in- 
vestigation.    Hongo,  Tokyo,   1927. 

Pan  American  sanitary  conference.  7th, 
Havana,  1924.  Transactions.  [Washing- 
ton, Hayworth  printing  company,  1925?] 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Buchanan,  R.  E.,  &  Fulmer,  E.  I.  Physiology 
and  biochemistry  of  bacteria,  v.  1.  Balti- 
more, Williams  &  Wilkins,  1928. 

Papacostas,  Georges.  Les  associations  micro- 
biennes.     Paris,  Doin,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Bews,  J.  W.  Studies  in  the  ecological  evolu- 
tion of  the  angiosperms.  London,  Wheldon 
&  Wesley,  1927.  (New  phytologist  reprint, 
no.  16.) 

Lindman,  C.  A.  M.  Illustrerad  skol-  och 
exkursionsflora  over  Sveriges  kiirlvaxter. 
Stockholm,   Norstedt,   1928. 

Owens,  C.  E.  Principles  of  plant  pathology. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1928. 

Sherrin,  W.  R.  An  illustrated  handbook  of 
the  British  sphagna  (after  Warnstorf). 
London,  Taylor  and  Francis,  1927. 

Sorauer,  P.  K.  M.  Handbuch  der  pfianzen- 
krankheiten.  v.  5.  Tierische  schadlinge  an 
nutzpfianzen,  II.  teil.  Ed.  4.  1.  hiilfte. 
Berlin,    Parey,    1928. 

ECONOMICS 

Burns,  A.  R.,  and  Burns,  E.  M.  The  economic 
world.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press, 
1927. 

Daggett,  Stuart.  Principles  of  inland  trans- 
portation.    New  York,   Harper,   1928. 

Fairchild,  F.  R.,  and  Comp  ton.  R.  T.  Eco- 
nomic problems.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1928. 

Internationales  handwortorbuch  des  genossen- 
schaftswesens,  hrsg.  von.  V.  Totomianz. 
Berlin,  Struppe  &  Winckler,   1928. 

Jennings,  W.  VY.  Sketches  in  European  eco- 
nomic history.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  Edwards 
brothers,   1927.      Mimeographed. 

Leland,  S.  E.  The  classified  property  tax  in 
the  United  States.  Boston,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin, 1928. 

Schmeckebier,  L.  F.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia, its  government  and  administration. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  press,  1928. 
(Institute  for  government  research.  Studies 
in   administration.) 


Bartmm,  William.  The  travels  of  William 
Bartram.     New  York,  Macy-Masius,  1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Better  farm  equipment  and  methods,  monthly, 
v.  1,  no.  1-  Sept.  1928-     St.  Louis. 

Journal  of  nutrition,  bi-monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1- 
Sept.  1928-   Springfield,   HI. 

Lambillionea  ;  revue  mensuelle  de  l'Union  des 
entomologistes  beiges,  annee  27,  no.  1- 
Jan.    1927-  Bruxelles. 

Zeitschrift  fur  das  gesamte  miihlenwesen. 
monthly,  bd.  5,  lift.  1-  April,  1928-  Frank- 
furt a.  M., 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  influence  of  various  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
on  the  availability  of  phosphate  and  potas- 
sium. J.  F.  Fudge.  (Alabama  Sta.  Bui. 
227,   49   p.     July,   1928.)      Auburn. 

Thirty-eighth  annual  report,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1927,  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn.  M.  J.  Funchess 
et  al.     32  p.,  3  figs.     Auburn. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  commercial  fertilizers 
on  the  performance  of  apple  trees.  J.  R. 
Cooper.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  227,  61  p.,  14 
figs.     June,  1928.)      La  Fayette. 

Farmers'  cooperative  buying  and  selling  or- 
ganizations in  Michigan.  C.  F.  Clavton  and 
J.  T.  Horner.  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  171, 
104  p.,  30  figs.     May,  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

The  significance  of  soil  variation  in  rasp- 
berry  culture.      M.    B.    Hoffman   and    G.    R. 


Schlubatis.      (Michigan  Sta.   Spec.  Bui.   177, 

20  p.,  8  figs.     June,   1928.)      East  Lansing. 
Soil  survey  of  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project. 

W.  DeYoung.     (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  207,  48  p., 

6   pis.,  3  figs.      Sept.,   1927.)     Bozeman. 
Public  revenue  in  Ohio  with  especial  reference 

to   rural    taxation.      H.   R.   Moore   and   J.    I. 

Falconer.      (Ohio    Sta.    Bui.    425,    41    p.,    7 

figs.     August,  1928.)      Wooster. 
Taxation  and  public  finance  in  South  Dakota. 

E.    P.    Crdssen.      (South    Dakota    Sta.    Bui. 

232,  76  p.,  6  figs.     June,  1928.)      Brookings. 
Equalizing   library   opportunities  in   South   Da- 
kota.    W.  F.  Kumlien.      (South  Dakota  Sta. 

Bui.     233,     31    p.,     12    figs.       June,     1928.) 

Brookings. 
South     Dakota     potatoes,     production,     prices, 

destinations.     V.  R.  Wertz.      (South  Dakota 

Sta.  Bui.  234,  40  p.,  28  figs.     June,   1928.) 

Brookings. 
Profitable   farming    systems    for   the   intensive 

spring  wheat  area  in  South  Dakota.     C.  A. 

Bonnen  and   R.   H.   Rogers.      (South  Dakota 

Sta.  Bui.  235,  48  p.,  17  figs.     June,   1928.) 

Brookings. 
The    bagworms    of    Texas.      F.    M.    Jones    and 

H.  B.  Parks.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  382,  36  p., 

21  figs.     July,  1928.)      College  Station. 
Relation   of   farm   prices   to   quality    of   cotton. 

G.  L.  Crawford  and  L.  P.  Gabbard.  (Texas 
Sta.  Bui.  383,  29  p.,  4  figs.  July,  1928.) 
College  Station. 

Studies  in  tolerance  of  New  England  forest 
trees :  VIII,  Effect  of  spacing  in  a  jack- 
pine  plantation.  W.  R.  Adams,  jr.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  282,  55  p.,  21  figs.  June, 
1928.)      Burlington. 

Life  history  of  the  codling  moth  in  Virginia. 
W.  J.  Schoene  et  al.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
261,  56  p.,  8  figs.  March,  1928.)  Blacks- 
burg. 

Lessons  from  the  University  dairy  herd.  H.  S. 
Willard.  (Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  160,  36  p., 
6  figs.     July,   1928.)      Laramie. 


COMBINE  WILL  THRESH  SORGHUMS 

Although  the  combined  harvester- 
thresher  is  not  built  primarily  for  har- 
vesting the  grain  sorghums,  the  machine 
will  do  a  satisfactory  job  with  them 
when  certain  changes  and  adjustments 
are  made,  according  to  J.  H.  "Martin,  an 
associate  agronomist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.     Mr.  Martin  says : 

"  Extra  slats  bolted  on  the  reel  arms 
and  wire  fencing  placed  at  the  back  and 
outer  end  of  the  cutting  platform  prevent 
the  loss  of  heads  which  otherwise  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  reel.  Cov- 
ering the  space  back  of  the  chaffer  with 
a  piece  of  sheet  metal  prevents  most  of 
the  '  pomace '  of  crushed  stalks  and 
leaves  from  passing  through  the  thresher 
again.  Threshing  is  considerably  im- 
proved when  this  pomace  is  blown  out. 
Investigations  by  the  department  show 
that  the  average  combine  harvests  and 
threshes  about  24  acres  of  grain  sorghum 
a  day  and  requires  only  two  men  to  oper- 
ate the  machine.  Two  men  harvest  an 
average  of  about  13  acres  a  day  with  a 
grain  header,  6  acres  a  day  with  the  row 
binder,  and  Sy2  acres  by  hand.  The  man 
labor  per  acre  required  for  harvesting 
and  threshing  with  the  combine  is  only 
one-eighth  as  much  as  is  used  in  the 
usual  method  of  heading  the  crop  by 
hand  and  threshing  with  a  separator 
later.  Sorghum  grain  harvested  and 
threshed  with  the  combine  is  usually  too 
damp  for  safe  storage,  but  can  be  dried 
by  dumping  it  in  long,  narrow  piles  on 
the  ground  or  in  thin  layers  on  bin  or 
barn  floors.  Climatic  conditions  in  the 
grain-sorghum  region  usually  are  such 
that  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  grain  out 
of  doors  for  a  time  without  injury." 


All    potatoes    grown    in    Nevada    are 
raised  on  irrigated  land. 
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WHEN  TO  INOCULATE  SOIL  PUZZLES  MANY  FARMERS 


Land   May   Contain   Enough   of   the   Kinds   of   Nitrogen-Fixation   Bacteria   Required   by   Some 
Leguminous  Crops  but  not  Enough  of  Those  Required  by  Other  Crops 


When  to  inoculate  the  soil  for  a 
legume  and  when  to  depend  on  the  pres- 
ence of  the  necessary  bacteria  already 
in  the  soil  has  puzzled  many  farmers, 
and  the  department  has  sent  to  the  press 
the  following  information  on  the  subject. 

Soils  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
are  well  inoculated  with  one  or  more  of 
the  strains  of  bacteria  required  for  suc- 
cessful culture  of  some  of  the  legumes, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  poorly  provided 
with  the  bacteria  needed  by  other  legumi- 
nous crops. 

Bacteriologists  studying  the  strains  of 
bacteria  that  work  in  the  roots  of 
legumes  have  identified  seven  common 
groups,  and  the  members  of  each  group 
are  for  the  most  part  capable  of  inocu- 
lating several  species  of  legumes. 

One  group  listed  by  bacteriologists  of 
the  department  includes  the  alfalfa  bac- 
teria which  are  aiSo  capable  of  inocu- 
lating bitter  clover,  button  clover,  Cali- 
fornia, bur  clover,  fenugreek,  southern 
bur  clover,  white  sweet  clover,  yellow 
sweet  clover,  and  yellow  trefoil.  Intro- 
duction of  alfalfa  into  some  of  the  arenas 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  relatively  easy, 
because  the  soil  is  naturally  inoculated 
with  bacteria. 

The  red-clover  bacteria  will  also  inoc- 
ulate alsike  clover,  crimson  clover,  hop 
clover,  low  hop  clover,  mammoth  red 
clover,  rabbit-foot  clover,  and  white 
clover. 


Vetch  bacteria  inoculate  the  Canada 
field  pea,  common  vetch,  garden  pea, 
hairy  vetch,  broad  bean  (horse  bean) 
lentil,  narrow-leaf  vetch,  purple  vetch, 
and  sweet  pea. 

The  garden  and  navy  bean  bacteria 
are  interchangeable. 

The  lupine  bacteria  inoculate  the  blue 
lupine,  serradella,  the  sundial  (wild) 
lupine,  and  the  European  yellow  lupine. 

The  legumes  inoculated  by  the  cowpea 
bacteria  are  the  cowpea,  Florida  beg- 
garweed,  jack  bean,  Japan  clover.  Kudzu. 
Lima  bean,  partridge  pea.  peanut,  pigeon 
pea,  tick  trefoil,  tepary  bean,  and  Deer- 
ing  velvet  bean. 

The  soy  bean,  unlike  the  foregoing,  is 
associated  with  bacteria  not  related  to 
any  of  the  commonly  known  strains. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  soy 
beans  have  been  grown  extensive,  y  for 
only  25  years  in  this  country,  indicates 
the  necessity  for  artificial  inoculation 
where  soy  beans  are  grown  for  the  first 
time. 

If  the  crop  rotation  is  planned  a  year 
or  more  ahead  and  it  is  desired  to  intro- 
duce a  legume  not  hitherto  grown,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  test  planting  and 
determine  whether  the  soil  contains  the 
bacteria  necessary  for  the  crop.  This 
will  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the 
test  plot. 


TEN  THOUSAND  TAUGHT  ECONOMICS 

In  the  last  two  years  more  than  10,220 
men  received  instruction  in  agricultural 
economics  through  the  activities  of  the 
extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  college  of  agriculture,  says  Di- 
rector A.  J.  Meyer  in  his  biennial  report, 
"  Making  the  Farm  Pay."  Most  of  the 
teaching  was  done  in  one-day  schools, 
which  covered  in  considerable  detail  such 
phases  of  the  subject  as  cooperative  ship- 
ping of  livestock,  marketing  of  small 
fruit,  grading  and  marketing  of  cotton, 
cooperative  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
agricultural  outlook.  The  Missouri  ex- 
tension service  established  early  in  192S 
a  publication  on  livestock  marketing 
which  now  goes  to  S30  addresses  each 
month.  An  outlook  chart  service  was 
established  in  1927  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  was  going  out  regularly  every  month 
to  more  than  a  hundred  banks,  county 
agents,  and  livestock  shipping  associa- 
tions. Much  of  the  extension  work  in 
agricultural  economics  has  been  directed 
toward  the  dissemination  of  information 
or  the  principles  of  cooperative  market- 
ing among  the  members  of  Missouri's  500 
or  more  cooperative  marketing  organi- 
zations. 


When  the  rhizoctonia  disease  of  pota- 
toes is  prevalent,  fusarium  troubles  and 
<cab  are  generally  absent. 


COOPERATIVE  FACTORIES  LARGER 

From  the  few  figures  available  for 
the  years  preceding  1926  it  is  evident  that 
both  the  cooperative  creamery  and  the 
cooperative  cheese  factory  are  larger  en- 
terprises than  formerly.  The  most  com- 
mon size  for  cooperative  creameries  in 
the  United  States  in  1926  was  a  plant 
making  from  100,000  to  200.000  pounds  of 
butter  annually.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  active  creameries  listed  by  the  de- 
partment fell  in  that  group.  The  number 
of  creameries  making  from  200.000  to 
300.000  pounds  of  butter  each  annually 
was  21  per  cent  of  all  the  cooperative 
creameries,  and  the  number  of  cream- 
eries making  less  than  100.000  pounds 
each  annually  was  approximately  11  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Seventy-four 
per  cent  of  all  the  cooperative  cream- 
eries made  less  than  400,000  pounds  of 
butter  each  in  1926.  The  number  of 
creameries  making  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  each  was  but  17  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number;  the  creameries  in 
this  large-scale  group,  however,  made  46 
per  cent  of  all  the  cooperative  creamery 
butter  produced  in  that  year.  Data  col- 
lected for  1926  indicate  that  the  coop- 
eratively operated  cheese  factory  is  a 
much  smaller  enterprise  than  the  cooper- 
ative creamery.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
the  cooperative  cheese  factories  made  less 
than  300.000  pounds  of  cheese  each  in 
1926.    The  total  quantity  of  cheese  made 


by  the  90  per  cent  was  74  per  cent  of  all 
the  cooperative  cheese  for  that  year. 
Less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  the  coopera- 
tive cheese  factories  made  more  than 
half  a  million  pounds  of  cheese  each. 
The  total  cheese  made  by  this  small  per- 
centage of  factories  was  nearly  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  cooperative 
cheese  for  the  year. 


KENTUCKY  OPERATES  STOCK  TRAIN 

A  train  of  eight  cars  operated  for  the 
improvement  of  livestock  in  Kentucky 
recently  completed  a  3,000-mile  trip  with 
57  stops  in  51  counties.  A  total  of  70.- 
000  visitors  examined  the  livestock  and 
the  educational  exhibits  carried,  as  de- 
termined by  a  counting  machine  at  the 
exit.  Some  unusual  features  of  the 
"  rolling  barnyard "  are  described  by 
Wayland  Khoads,  field  agent  in  animal 
husbandry,  in  a  report  furnished  the  de- 
partment. A  purebred  boar  or  a  pure- 
bred ram  was  given  away  in  each  county 
as  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  value 
of  purebred  sires.  This  feature  also  is 
credited  with  bringing  out  more  visitors. 
The  train  carried  a  carload  of  beef  cat- 
tle representing  the  different  breeds  and 
a  carload  of  dairy  cattle  likewise  com- 
posed of  several  prominent  breeds.  A 
third  car  was  devoted  to  the  advantages 
of  purebred  rams  in  sheep  production  as 
illustrated  by  good  types  on  exhibit  and 
a  fourth  car  carried  hogs  of  types  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  State. 

An  exhibit  car  equipped  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  showed  the  value 
of  good  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment in  livestock  production.  The  ex- 
hibits contained  lessons  in  pasture  de- 
velopment, livestock  sanitation,  and  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  including  poul- 
try. There  was  also  a  flat  car  used  as  a 
speakers'  platform.  The  sponsors  of  the 
train  were  two  prominent  railroads,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  Kentucky 
Bankers'  Association,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  other  cooperat- 
ing agencies.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  participated  by  fur- 
nishing publications  and  pictorial  mat- 
ter used  jointly  by  the  department  and 
various  States  in  cooperative  livestock- 
improvement  work. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY 

OPENS  NEW  BROADCAST 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

information  service  of  the  department. 
It  is  considered  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  already  existing  arrangements  with 
more  than  200  radio  stations  for  trans- 
mission of  weather,  market,  and  general 
agricultural  information. 

Stations  in  the  network  for  the  noon- 
hour  broadcast  from  Washington  are 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW,  Chicago; 
WCCO,  Minneapolis;  WOC,  Davenport; 
WHO.  Des  Moines:  WOW.  Omaha; 
WDAF.  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  KWK,  St. 
Louis;  KVOO,  Tulsa;  WOAI,  San  An- 
tonio; WHAS,  Louisville;  WSM.  Nash- 
ville; WSB,  Atlanta:  and  KOA,  Denver. 

The  radio  service  of  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  department  is  in  charge  of 
the  arrangement  of  programs. 
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HOG  CHOLERA  PREVALENT 
IN  SOME  OF  THE  STATES 


Farmers    Urged    to    Regard    It    as    an 

Exceedingly  Dangerous  Disease, 

Especialiy  in  the  Fall 

Reports  received  from  Federal  veteri- 
nary inspectors  engaged  in  hog  cholera 
control  work  show  that  hog  cholera  is 
again  prevalent  in  many  States.  In  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  hog  cho- 
lera makes  its  greatest  ravages,  destroy- 
ing from  20  to  65  million  dollars  worth 
of  hogs  annually  in  recent  years.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  requested  its 
inspectors  in  charge  of  cooperative  hog 
cholera  control  work  in  the  principal  hog 
States  to  furnish  a  special  up-to  date  re- 
port for  the  States  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  The  following  summary  of 
these  reports  shows  the  cholera  situation 
compared  with  the  status  a  year  ago : 

States  reporting  more  cholera  this  fall 
than  a  year  ago  are  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida.  States  where  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  approximately 
the  same  as  last  fall  are  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  following  States  report  the 
existence  of  less  cholera  than  a  year  ago : 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

In  general  the  situation  is  not  alarm- 
ing and  losses  for  the  calendar  year  1928 
probably  will  not  exceed  those  of  last 
year.  The  disease  is  readily  controlled 
by  the  preventive-serum  treatment,  with- 
out which  cholera  would  cause  vastly 
greater  losses  than  it  does  now.  Thus 
far  no  shortage  of  serum  has  developed, 
though  some  producers  who  prefer  clear 
concentrated  serum  have  been  obliged  to 
substitute  ordinary  whole-blood  serum. 
The  former  is  a  more  refined  product,  but 
both  are  effective  in  preventing  cholera. 

Although  cholera  existed  to  some  de- 
gree in  about  90  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
ties in  Iowa,  the  disease  is  prevalent  in 
only  about  one-third  that  number  and 
has  also  been  of  a  mild  form.  In  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  outbreaks  have  been 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  but 
the  losses  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
cause  alarm,  nor  have  they  been  as  heavy 
as  during  the  severe  epizootic  in  the  fall 
of  1926. 

A  report  from  Ohio  mentions  a  tend- 
ency to  postpone  the  application  of  the 
preventive-serum  treatment,  even  when 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  the  localities 
and  attacks  of  the  disease  are  threat- 
ened. Some  herds  therefore  have  sus- 
{Continued  on  page  7) 
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SPEAKS  ON  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE 

Since  Argentina  has  been  slaughter- 
ing at  a  younger  age  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  cattle  which  she  ships  as 
chilled  beef  into  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,  the  home  producer  of  beef  in 
the  British  Isles  is  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  compete  with  the  South 
American  producer  in  British  markets, 
said  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Ashby,  economist 
of  University  College,  Wales,  in  a  spe- 
cial lecture  at  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  October  10. 
The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate 
School.  The  subject  was  Agricultural 
Trends  in  Great  Britain.  The  speaker  is 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  econom- 
ists of  Great  Britain.  The  general  tone 
of  his  discussion  was  one  of  optimism 
for  British  agriculture,  though,  he  said, 
the  British  farmer  must  continue  the 
efforts  he  has  been  making  to  improve 
his  technical  methods.  Professor  Ashby 
was  in  Washington  for  a  stay  of  some 
length  for  a  study  of  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


LIVESTOCK  LAWS  ARE 

STRICTLY  ENFORCED 


Four  Violators  Fined  and  One  Sentenced 

to  Jail  for  Noncompliance  with 

Quarantine  Statutes 

Severe  penalties  for  violation  of  laws 
governing  interstate  movement  of  live- 
stock and  veterinary  biological  products 
are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

In  the  case  of  livestock  quarantine 
laws  four  violators  recently  were  fined 
amounts  ranging  from  $100  to  $250.  The 
offense  in  each  case  was  the  driving  or 
shipment  of  cattle  interstate  without 
prior  tuberculin  test.  In  a  fifth  instance 
for  the  same  offense  a  jail  sentence  was 
imposed. 

For  violating  the  28-hour  law,  which 
provides  for  the  unloading  of  livestock 
for  feed,  water,  and  rest,  five  railroads 
were  penalized  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$100  to  $400  each. 

The  bureau  revoked  the  license  of  one 
firm  producing  biological  products  and 
suspended  the  license  of  another.  The 
cause  in  the  first  instance  was  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  was  defective,  in- 
sanitary, and  improperly  conducted,  and 
products  therein  were  contaminated.  In 
the  other  case  production  figures  had 
{Continued  on  page  8) 


ALL  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MODIFIED  ACCREDITED 


Is  First  of  States  to  Reduce  Bovine  TB 

to  Less  Than  Half  of  1  Per 

Cent  in  All  Counties 

Completing  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
all  cattle  in  the  last  4  of  its  100  coun- 
ties early  this  month,  North  Carolina 
has  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  to  have  100  per  cent  of  its  counties 
classed  as  "  modified  accredited  areas " 
in  the  national  campaign  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  bovine  tuberculosis.  A  modi- 
fied accredited  area  is  one  in  which  of- 
ficial testing  has  shown  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
are  tuberculous,  and  from  which  all  ani- 
mals reacting  to  the  test  have  been  re- 
moved for  slaughter. 

The  fact  that  an  entire  State  should 
arrive  at  this  goal  within  a  decade 
speaks  well  for  the  soundness  of  the  area 
plan  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  and 
should  encourage  officials  and  livestock 
interests  throughout  the  country,  says 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the  tubercu- 
losis eradication  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  North 
Carolina  is  Maine,  says  Doctor  Wight. 
Thirteen  of  Maine's  sixteen  counties  are 
already  modified  accredited  areas.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  that  State  indicates 
that  it  will  be  100  per  cent  "  clean  "  next 
year.  Since  the  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1917  the  degree  of  infection 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
reduced  from  4  to  2  per  cent,  and  a  total 
of  581  counties  and  21  townships  in  11 
States  have  been  placed  on  the  modified 
accredited  list. 

Credit  for  the  notable  achievement  in 
North  Carolina  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  continuous  efforts  of  two  men — 
William  Moore,  State  veterinarian,  and 
W.  C.  Dendinger,  this  department's  in- 
spector in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  that 
State — says  Doctor  Wight.  The  progres- 
sive attitude  of  the  livestock  interests 
and  others  was  an  important  factor,  he 
says,  in  placing  the  State  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  tuberculosis-free  areas. 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  eradicate  the  Texas  fever  tick 
and  to  be  released  from  quarantine  on 
account  of  that  pest,  and  now  it  stands 
as  the  only  State  in  the  United  States 
to  be  officially  declared  practically  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  as  well. 

The  decree  of  tuberculosis  infection  in 

the    counties    of    North    Carolina    was 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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FIRE  LOSSES  DECLINE 
IN  PROTECTED  FORESTS 


Bat   on    Lands    Not   under    Protection, 

Number  of  Fires,  Size  of  Area, 

and  Damage  Increase 

The  damage  caused  by  forest  fires  on 
lands  under  fire  protection  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  area  burned,  were  both 
much  smaller  in  1927  than  in  1926,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Forest 
Service.  In  1927  the  total  area  of  pro- 
tected land  burned  was  2,784,000  acres 
and  the  damage  amounted  to  $4,297,000, 
as  against  4,755.000  acres  and  $15,048,- 
000  the  year  before.  This  good  result 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  fires  reported  from  33,867 
in  1926  to  35,300  in  1927. 

On  lauds  that  were  not  protected  the 
report  shows  a  big  increase  in  number 
of  fires,  damage,  and  area  burned.  In- 
complete reports  show  that  in  1927  there 
were  about  123,000  fires  on  unprotected 
areas  that  burned  35,747,000  acres  and 
caused  damage  to  the  amount  of  $29,088,- 
000.  In  1926  about  58.000  fires  burned 
19.561,000  acres  and  caused  $11,864,000 
damage.  The  great  increase  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  severe  fire  seasons  ex- 
perienced in  some  of  the  forest  regions 
of  the  country.  More  complete  reports, 
however,  had  some  effect  in  increasing 
the  totals.  The  contrast  between  the 
great  increases  on  the  unprotected  areas, 
of  which  there  were  174,000,000  acres, 
and  the  decrease  in  all  but  number  of 
fires  on  the  protected  areas,  which  totaled 
296,000.000  acres,  is  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  effective  fire  protec- 
tion in  saving  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  proportion  of  forest  land  burned 
on  the  protected  areas  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  was  1.21  per  cent  in 
1926  and  0.61  of  1  per  cent  in  1927.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Southeastern  States 
made  notable  progress  in  reducing  the 
percentage  of  acres  burned  on  the  pro- 
tected areas,  these  percentages  being  0.41 
of  1  per  cent  in  1927  and  2.04  per  cent 
in  1926  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  1.30  per  cent  in  1927  in  contrast  to 
2.04  per  cent  in  1926  for  the  Southeastern 
States.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Central  States,  1.05  per  cent  in  1927 
and  1.45  per  cent  in  1926,  are  also 
encouraging. 

The  Gulf  group  of  States  had  the 
greatest  number  of  fires.  85,341  on  the 
unprotected  area  and  12,9S9  on  protected 
lands.  The  Gulf  States  also  had  the 
greatest  area  burned  over,  18.337.000 
acres  of  unprotected  and  1,197,000  acres 
of  protected  land,  and  the  greatest  loss, 
$14,422,000,  on  unprotected  areas  and 
$998,000  on  the  protected  lands. 

Smokers  were  the  leading  cause  of  fires 
on  the  protected  areas.  They  were  re- 
sponsible for  6.747  fires  that  burned  over 
507.000  acres  and  caused  $752,000  dam- 
age. Incendiaries  started  5,379  fires  that 
burned  570,000  acres  with  a  loss  of 
$659,000.  Brush  burning  caused  4.349 
fires,  lightning  3,903,  railroads  3.732, 
camp  fires  2,645,  and  lumbering  2,183. 
Miscellaneous  and  unknown  causes  ac- 
counted for  the  remainder  of  the  total. 


Information  as  to  the  causes  of  fires  on 
the  unprotected  areas  is  too  incomplete 
to  warrant  tabulation. 

About  20,000,000  additional  acres  of 
land  were  placed  under  systematic  pro- 
tection during  the  year. 


COMMENDS   F.  D.  I.  PROJECT  SYSTEM 

The  activities,  organization,  and  his- 
tory of  the  food.  drug,  and  insecticide  ad- 
ministration of  the  department  are  out- 
lined by  Gustavus  A.  Weber  in  a  146-page 
monograph  issued  recently  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Government  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  monograph  is  No. 
50  of  a  series  of  service  monographs  of 
the  Federal  Government  published  by  the 
institute.  The  institute  is,  according  to 
its  published  statement,  an  association  of 
citizens,  existing  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation with  public  officials  in  a  sci- 
entific study  of  government  with  a  view 
to  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government  and  to  advancing  the  science 
of  administration.  The  monograph  sum- 
marizes the  early  studies  in  food  and 
drug  adulteration  which  led  up  to  the 
enactment  of  1906  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  recounts  the  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  former  chief  of  the  then  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  and  others  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  Federal 
laws  regulating  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  foods  and  drugs,  and  gives 
the  legislative  history  of  the  various 
bills  along  this  line  introduced  from  time 
to  time  in  Congress.  It  also  explains  the 
relationship  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
to  the  regulatory  laws  enforced  by  other 
units  of  the  Government.  The  author 
describes  the  development  over  a  period 
of  years  of  the  project  system  for  the 
more  effective  handling  of  regulatory 
problems.  He  says :  "  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  organization,  which  is  still 
maintained  by  the  food,  drug,  and  in- 
secticide administration,  has  resulted  in 
more  efficient  inspection  of  food  and 
drugs  and  in  more  systematic  action  in 
the  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act.  It  has  also  led  to  a  close  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  municipal  officials." 
The  monograph  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  is 
distributed  by  the  institute,  by  sale  at 
$1.50  per  copy. 

Other  monographs  have  been  issued  by 
the  institute  on  the  following  bureaus  of 
this  department,  and  are  distributed  by 
the  institute  at  the  prices  indicated : 
Weather  Bureau  ($1),  Public  Roads  ($1), 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  ($1),  Ani- 
mal Industry  ($1.50),  and  Plant  Indus- 
try ($1).  One  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils  is  now  in  press. 


Confronted  with  the  ever-increasing 
importance  of  cabbage  yellows,  growers 
in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky 
are  taking  more  interest  in  the  yellows- 
resistant  varieties  of  cabbage  which  are 
being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Although  the  yellows  situa- 
tion has  not  reached  the  acute  stage  in 
many  places  in  the  South,  growers  and 
experiment-station  people  are  going  on 
the  theory  that  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed  and  are  taking  steps  to  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  various  mid- 
season  and  late  resistant  varieties. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industries 
Warned  Not  to  Produce  Too  Much 


Additional  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years,  due  to  increase  in  population, 
changing  of  the  food  habits  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  buy  products  formerly  consid- 
ered luxuries,  is  presented  in  recent  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  bureau's  figures  on  shipments  of 
lettuce,  for  example,  show  an  increase  of 
nearly  12,000  cars  in  1926  as  compared 
with  1924 ;  peaches,  an  increase  of  nearly 
20.000  cars ;  sweet  potatoes,  about  7,500 
cars ;  apples,  16,000  cars ;  and  water- 
melons, 10.000  cars.  The  figures  on  these 
and  other  products  cover  only  rail  and 
boat  shipments,  but  there  has  been  also 
a  tremendous  unmeasured  expansion  in 
shipments  of  many  products  by  motor 
truck. 

Development  of  new  districts,  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  and  in 
the  technique  of  preventing  the  deteriora- 
tion of  highly  perishable  products  have 
made  available  the  year  round  former 
seasonal  products  such  as  lettuce,  celery, 
citrus,  and  core  fruits.  Commercial  areas 
for  the  production  of  these  products  have 
been  established  thousands  of  miles  from 
leading  consuming  markets.  More  re- 
cently the  motor  truck  has  opened  up 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  simi- 
lar specialized  areas  within  overnight 
hauling  distance  of  market  centers,  and 
the  great  expansion  in  motor  truck  trans- 
portation has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
department  to  study  the  situation  for 
some  method  of  measuring  this  move- 
ment. 

The  larger  market  outlet  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  encouraged  the  increasing 
of  production,  and  there  is  some  danger 
of  overexpansion,  especially  from  specu- 
lative financing  of  production,  say  bu- 
reau economists.  Studies  indicate  that 
a  supply  of  products  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  consumptive  requirements  often 
results  in  ruinously  low  returns  to  pro- 
ducers, without  necessarily  affecting  re- 
tail prices  in  the  same  proportion. 


MARQUIS  RETURNS  FROM  GERMANY 

J.  Clyde  Marquis,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  economic  information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  re- 
turned to  the  department  in  Washing- 
ton on  October  6  after  two  months  spent 
in  Germany  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Study  Commission  which  made  a 
survey  of  German  agriculture  for  and 
at  the  request  of  German  chambers  of 
commerce.  This  survey  included  a  30- 
day  trip  through  the  principal  agricul- 
tural regions  of  Germany  on  which  more 
than  5.000  miles  were  traveled  by  rail 
and  automobile.  The  commission  was 
given  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to 
observe  conditions  at  first  hand. 


The  root-knot  nematode  has  become 
such  a  limiting  factor  in  potato  culture 
in  the  Newlands  Project,  Nev.,  that 
merely  the  local  needs  for  potatoes  are 
filled/ 
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GREAT  GROWTH  MADE  IN  NEGRO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Report  of  Survey  Says  Welfare  of  Race  Depends  in  Great  Degree  upon  Training  in  Agriculture, 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  Crafts 


The  number  of  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Negro  race  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled  and 
enrollments  increased  more  than  sixfold 
in  the  last  10  years,  says  a  report  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  a 
survey  of  79  Negro  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  The  report 
says  the  following: 

The  enrollments  in  the  31  Negro  col- 
legiate institutions  of  10  years  ago 
amounted  to  2,132  Negro  students,  as 
compared  with  13,680  attending  the  79 
institutions  surveyed  in  1927,  an  increase 
of  550  per  cent. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Negro  uni- 
versities and  colleges  has  gained  at  a 
rapid  rate.  For  1917  it  totaled  $2,283,000, 
and  for  1926-27  it  was  $8,560,000,  an  in- 
crease of  275  per  cent. 

The  financial  support  being  accorded 
Negro  higher  education  is  nearly  four 
times  what  it  was  in  1917. 

Total  capital  investment  in  the  real 
properties  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges surveyed  has  increased  tremend- 
ously. The  value  of  the  physical  plants 
of  these  institutions  10  years  ago  was 
fixed  at  $15,720,000.  Their  present  value 
is  $38,680,000. 

The  most  important  advance  made 
by  the  institutions  has  been  the  large 
increase     in     their     productive     endow- 


ments, indicating  the  existence  of  a 
growing  conviction  that  Negro  higher 
education  must  be  placed  on  a  per- 
manent basis  through  the  provision  of 
stable  annual  income.  In  1917,  the  pro- 
ductive endowments  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  amounted  to  $7,225,000, 
with  an  annual  yield  of  $361,250.  Since 
then  additions  have  brought  this  total 
up  to  $20,713,000,  the  annual  yield  being 
$1,071,300. 

"  The  economic  welfare  of  the  Negro 
depends  in  great  degree  upon  his  train- 
ing in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and 
crafts,"  the  report  says.  "Although 
1,000,000  Negroes  own  or  operate  farms. 
1,178,000  of  the  race  are  employed  in 
ordinary  farm  labor.  The  lack  of  train- 
ing in  mechanic  arts  and  crafts  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  only  56.000  are 
skilled  craftsmen,  as  compared  with 
1,371,000  pursuing  unskilled  occupations 
or  employed  as  day  laborers.  All  States 
have  established  land-grant  colleges  of- 
fering courses  in  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  and  home  economics.  In  these  col- 
leges members  of  tha  race  may  prepare 
themselves  not  only  to  become  teachers 
in  these  fields  but  also  to  enter  into 
these  vocations  with  all  the  advantages 
of  superior  specialized  knowledge.  If 
continued  progress  is  to  be  made  to 
higher  economic  levels,  the  Negro  youth 
of  the  country  must  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities." 


DIRECTORS  FOR  INDIANS  NAMED 

To  coordinate  and  expand  instruction 
and  assistance  in  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  activities  among  the  Indians,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  appointed, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, five  trained  specialists  as  directors 
of  agriculture  in  the  Indian  Service,  each 
assigned  to  a  given  district.  These  five 
men,  and  the  districts  to  which  assigned, 
are:  Percy  W.  Danielson,  Oklahoma; 
Charles  L.  Graves,  South  Dakota ;  Alex- 
ander G.  Hutton,  New  Mexico ;  Daniel  H. 
Wattson,  northern  Arizona  and  part  of 
New  Mexico ;  and  Lawrence  B.  Miller, 
southern  Arizona.  There  is  one  man  yet 
to  be  appointed  whose  territory  will  cover 
agencies  in  Montana  and  that  at  Sho- 
shone, Wyo.  The  appointment  of  these 
directors  of  agriculture  was  made  possi- 
ble by  an  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
Congress.  Each  of  the  men  appointed  is 
a  college  graduate  with  special  training 
in  agriculture  and  with  practical  ex- 
perience equivalent  to  two  years'  work 
as  county  agent.  Their  service  among 
the  Indians  is  to  correspond  closely  to 
the  service  rendered  by  the  county  agents 
that  are  scattered  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  country. 


Verticillium  wilt  of  eggplants  appears 
to  be  increased  through  the  application 
of  lime  to  the  soil,  judging  from  limed 
and  unlimed  fields  in  New  Jersey. 


MANY  TENANTS  RELATED  TO  OWNERS 

Farm  tenancy  has  steadily  increased 
since  1880,  when  the  census  first  made 
separate  enumeration  of  owners  and 
tenants,  until  now  tenant  farmers  are 
38.6  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  rate  of  in- 
crease has  not  been  as  large  in  the  last 
decade,  except  in  certain  sections,  the 
already  large  percentage  of  tenant  farm- 
ers is  viewed  with  apprehension  by  some 
who  fear  a  tenant  agriculture.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  know  who  the 
tenants  are  and  something  of  their  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  landowners.  Ten- 
ants who  rent  farms  from  relatives  are 
mueh  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
farm  and  the  community  than  those  who 
are  renting  from  nonrelatives.  A  study 
of  landlords  indicates  that  in  the  North 
and  West  84  per  cent  of  tenants  related 
to  landlords  are  either  sons  or  sons-in- 
law ;  in  the  South  the. comparable  figure 
is  60  per  cent.  The  son  or  son-in-law 
may  pay  the  same  rent  as  any  other 
renter,  but  he  has  some  interest  in  the 
farm  and  in  most  cases  in  the  community. 
Among  the  States  in  which  the  number 
of  tenants  is  large,  Wisconsin  has  the 
highest  percentage  related  to  the  land- 
lord, approximately  40  per  cent,  while 
North  Dakota  is  the  lowest,  with  slightly 
more  than  20  per  cent.  In  more  than 
half  the  counties  of  the  Central  States 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  tenants  are 
related  to  their  landlords.  In  the  ex- 
treme Eastern   and   in   the  far  Western 


States  a  larger  proportion  of  counties 
have  a  lower  percentage  of  related  ten- 
ants. The  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  tenants  are  relatives  of  their 
landlords  is  significant,  because  such  ten- 
ants are  likely  to  have  a  degree  of  con- 
cern in  the  upkeep  and  care  of  farms 
comparable  with  that  of  an  owner  oper- 
ator, and  many  are  operating  as  tenants 
preparatory  to  assuming  the  full  owner- 
ship of  the  property  by  inheritance  or 
acquisition. 


TO  STUDY  DRIED-FRUIT  MARKETS 

Milton  J.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the 
North  Pacific  Prune  Growers  Exchange 
since  1924,  has  been  given  a  temporary 
appointment  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  for  investigational  work 
on  the  possibilities  for  developing  mar- 
kets of  United  States  cooperative  as- 
sociations in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. He  will  make  a  survey  at  first 
hand  of  the  dried  fruit  producing  areas 
of  southern  Europe,  particularly  Jugo- 
slavia, to  ascertain  what  competition  the 
United  States  cooperatives  may  expect  in 
the  future. 


SUBSTATION  IN  HURRICANE'S  PATH 

The  Belle  Glade  Experiment  Station, 
a  substation  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, located  near  the  southeastern  shore 
of  Lake  Okeechobee,  was  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  great  hurricane  which  swept 
through  Florida  the  middle  of  September. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Allison,  soil  specialist  of  the 
substation,  writing  on  September  24  to 
H.  H.  Bennett  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,  says :  "The  condition  of 
the  country,  much  of  which  you  passed 
over,  is  entirely  beyond  description. 
There  is  about  two  feet  of  water  over 
the  entire  station  property  still.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  ruined.  The  green- 
house is  badly  wrecked.  No  lives  were 
lost  at  the  station,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  little  cottage  in  which  40  white 
people  were  huddled  did  not  give  way ; 
likewise,  the  service  house  of  the  green- 
house, in  which  the  colored  people  were 
congregated,  stood  well.  I  was  at  South 
Bay  to-day  where  they  are  trying  to  burn 
piles  of  bodies  that  are  too  disintegrated 
to  be  moved  and  too  wet  to  burn !  " 


Some  retail  meat  dealers  learned  of 
the  Federal  beef  grades  for  the  first  time 
through  the  recent  exhibit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  recent 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  W.  C.  Davis,  assistant  chief  mar- 
keting specialist,  and  A.  T.  Edinger, 
marketing  specialist,  were  in  charge  of 
the  department's  exhibit.  Mr.  Davis  says 
that  many  retail  meat  dealers  in  that 
section  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
beef  grading  service  until  they  visited 
the  exposition.  Great  interest  was  shown 
in  the  beef  grades. 


Due  to  an  unusual  amount  of  rain, 
phomopsis  fruit  and  stem  rot  and  ver- 
ticillium wilt  were  common  in  New  Jer- 
sey during  the  past  season. 
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L.  R.  ENDER .-EDITOR 

OHIO  CLUBS  MAKE  LARGE  GROWTH 

• 

Up  another  step  goes  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  4-H  clubs  in  Ohio.  For  this  year 
the  figure  is  30,818,  an  increase  of  1.702 
over  last  year.  Ashtabula  County  leads 
with  1,207  enrolled,  Butler  County  is 
next  with  972,  and  Washington  County 
is  third  with  879.  The  Ashtabula  mark 
of  1,207  is  the  largest  number  of  4-H 
club  members  ever  enrolled  in  any  one 
county  in  Ohio  to  date.  All  told,  20  of 
the  78  Ohio  counties  having  4-H  clubs 
this  year  have  enrollments  of  more  than 
500  members  each. 


KNOTTY  LUMBER  MAKES  STOUT  BOX 

A  box  with  short,  thick  sides,  that 
will  better  stand  rough  handling  than 
one  made  of  clear  lumber,  can  be  made 
of  knotty  material,  if  the  box  has  a 
slenderness  ratio — length  divided  by 
thickness — of  less  than  60.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  tests  made  at  the  forest  prod- 
ucts laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
Madison,  Wis.  The  size  of  any  one  knot 
in  a  board  should  not  exceed  one-third 
the  width  of  the  board,  and  the  aggre- 
gate diameter  of  all  the  knots  within  a 
length  equal  to  the  width  of  a  board 
should  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  knot  allowable,  says  the  labora- 
tory. 


IRONCLAD  CONTRACT  USED  LESS 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
approximately  150  agricultural  coopera- 
tive associations  each  doing  an  annual 
business  upward  of  $1,000,000.  From 
small  beginnings,  but  with  constant  prog- 
ress, cooperative  marketing  methods 
have  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
products  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
From  a  concept  of  cooperation  which  was 
little  more  than  a  realization  of  the  eco- 
nomic need  for  changes  in  the  system  of 
marketing  there  have  been  built  up 
thousands  of  small  associations  and  hun- 
dreds of  large  marketing  and  purchasing 


associations  owned  and  controlled  by 
farmers.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  the  cooperative  movement 
to  get  away  from  the  "  ironclad  "  contract 
between  associations  and  members.  At 
one  time  more  than  650,000  farmers  were 
involved  in  such  contracts  with  their  or- 
ganizations, but  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  ceased  to  function  and  others 
have  modified  their  plans  and  philosophy 
to  make  them  accord  with  the  experience 
that  has  accumulated. 


NEW  FORMULA  FOR  WOOD  COLUMNS 

A  new  and  simple  formula  for  com- 
puting accurately  the  strength  of  wooden 
columns  commonly  used  in  buildings, 
bridges,  and  other  structures  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  to  structural  tim- 
bers was  demonstrated  in  a  test  of 
southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir 
timbers  provided  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  formula 
does  not  require  any  further  knowledge 
of  mathematics  than  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  straight  line  formula  now  used 
by  most  engineers.  The  formula  is  so 
accurate  that  it  will  enable  the  selection 
of  columns  which  will  maintain  the 
load  rather  than  columns  whose  strength 
is  in  excess  of  the  loads  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  this  fact  should  bring 
about  a  greater  confidence  in  wood  as  a 
safe  building  material.  In  the  past 
engineers  and  architects  have  had  so 
little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  formulas 
representing  the  strength  of  structural 
timbers  that  they  have  been  led  to  use 
unnecessarily  high  factors  of  safety  in 
column  design.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  may  have  resulted  in  an 
appreciably  greater  use  of  materials 
other  than  wood  for  building  purposes. 
With  the  increasing  cost  of  building 
material,  however,  has  come  a  demand 
for  better  formulas  for  safe  working 
stresses  which  would  permit  a  more 
economical  use  of  structural  timbers. 


OHIO  COUNTY  Y/ANTS  SAFE  WATER 

A  program  for  making  all  drinking 
water  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  safe  has 
been  announced  by  County  Extension 
Agent  F.  G.  Hall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  health  department,  the  county 
health  commissioner,  the  farm  bureau, 
and  granges.  Last  year  90  wells  were 
examined  and  tested.  From  now  on  the 
procedure  will  be  to  keep  tab  on  improve- 
ments in  wells  by  means  of  a  score  card 
and  to  test  the  water.  The  taking  of 
samples  will  depend  upon  the  score  of 
the  well,  for  samples  will  not  be  taken 
from  wells  that  do  not  meet  a  certain 
standard. 


Hawaiian  sugar  production  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1927,  is  re- 
ported to  the  department  to  have  been 
811,333  short  tons,  which  is  the  largest 
crop  so  far  produced  on  the  islands. 
The  next  largest,  which  was  produced 
the  preceding  year,  was  787,246  short 
tons.  More  than  124,500  acres  were  re- 
quired to  produce  the  1927  crop. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Circulars  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Registration    of    Official    Mail — This    Circular    Supplements 
P.   B.   A.   Circular  No.    27 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  107 — September  28, 
1928. — The  Postmaster  General  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  department  to  the  following 
provision  in  the  act  of  May  1,  1928  : 

"  Any  official  domestic  letter  or  parcel  to 
be  registered  by  any  executive  department  or 
bureau  thereof,  or  independent  Government 
institution  located  at  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  the  Public  Printer,  which 
requires  registration  may  be  registered  with- 
out  the  payment   of  any   registry   fee.  " 

The  communication  comments  on  this  new 
provision  in  the  following  language : 

"  The  object  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
curtail  the  privilege  of  free  registration  of 
official  mail  which  requires  registration  but 
it  does  place  upon  those  in  charge  of  the 
executive  departments  and  other  Government 
institutions  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  just  what  official  mail 
is  of  such  a  character  as  brings  it  within 
the  category  of  such  matter  as  requires  reg- 
istration. The  matter  is  called  to  your  atten- 
tion in  order  that  instructions  may  be  pro- 
mulgated under  which  some  responsible  offi- 
cial of  your  department  will  determine  what 
requires  registration  and  appropriately  in- 
struct those  concerned,  instead  of  leaving  the 
question  open  to  indefinite  responsibility.  " 

The  material  arising  in  this  department 
which  requires  registration  falls  within  the 
three  following   classes : 

1.  Communications  where  record  of  receipt 
is  essential  or  desirable.  Example :  Notices 
of  date  to  begin  work  on  contracts  ;  notices  of 
renewal  of  leases. 

2.  Material  which  in  the  hands  of  un- 
authorized persons  might  be  used  prejudically 
to  the  Government  or  the  public.  Examples  : 
Transportation  requests ;  Civil  Service  exam- 
ination papers.  This  should  not  be  extended 
to  remote  possibility  of  misuse,  as  disbursing 
officer's  checks. 

3.  Material  of  considerable  value  or  mate- 
rial of  some  value  the  replacement  of  which, 
if  lost,  would  be  impossible,  difficult,  or 
laborious.  Examples :  Only  existing  copies 
of  manuscripts ;  only  existing  copies  of  manu- 
script charts  or  tabulations.  But  replaceable 
material  of  less  than  considerable  value  should 
not  ordinarily  be  registered. 

There  should  be  designation  in  each  bureau 
of  some  administrative  officer  for  reference 
of  questions  as  to  registry  of  material  not 
clearly  falling  within  the  above  classifications. 
Where  such  bureau  officer  is  in  doubt,  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  department  should  be 
consulted. — W.   A.   Jump,  Acting  Director. 


Petroleum   Containers   Loaned   to    the   Department 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  108. — September  28, 
1928. — Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  Chief  Coordina- 
tor, "  Iron  and  Steel  Containers  Loaned  to 
the  Government "  (which  appears  below  at 
the  end  of  this  circular^,  outlines  a  plan  of 
agreement  and  of  accounting  and  procedure 
which  it  is  desired  that  the  department  adopt 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  September  30, 
1928,  and  follow  to  the  fullest  extent  com- 
patible with  its  needs  and  operating  conditions. 

Specific  provision  in  current  contracts  as 
to  the  retention  period  of  containers  should, 
of  course,  be  observed ;  in  future,  however, 
invitations  to  bid  on  petroleum  products 
should  specify  a  90-day  period  for  retention 
of  containers,  unless  a  longer  time  is  clearly 
necessary   in    special    cases. 

To  clear  the  way  for  the  new  procedure, 
each  bureau  having  in  its  possession  return- 
able containers  is  requested  promptly  to  have 
prepared  and  to  send  to  the  contractor  for 
verification  a  statement  of  all  returnable  con- 
tainers on  hand,  using  serial  numbers  if 
that  has  been  the  practice.  At  the  same 
time  the  contractor  should  be  advised  that 
hereafter  unless  he  specifically  withholds  con- 
currence the  bureau  will  record  and  account 
for  such  containers  by  quantitv  onlv.  drop- 
ping the  serial  numbers.  The  return  of  the 
containers  on  hand,  in  the  manner  indicated 
under  "  Identification  of  containers "  in  the 
bulletin,  should  be  expedited  as  far  as  possible 
The  Chief  Coordinator's  recommendation  that 
all    amounts    foond    due    for    over    retention 
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of    retainers     be    promptly     paid     should     be 
followed. 

What  is  said  in  the  bulletin  under  the 
heading  "  Responsibility  for  containers "  is 
interpreted  as  indicating  an  administrative 
rather  than  a  property  responsibility  ;  and 
the  purpose  is  both  to  save  the  contractor 
who  may  inquire  as  to  outstanding  con- 
tainers the  annoyance  of  being  referred  from 
point  to  point,  and  to  bring  within  definite 
personal  responsibility  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
containers  are  returned  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement.  Assignment  of  this  duty  to 
the  officer  placing  the  order  is  the  preferential 
plan,  and  should  be  followed  where  prac- 
ticable ;  but  variation  is  permissible  to  meet 
exceptional  conditions. — W.  A.  Jump,  Acting 
Director. 


Bulletin  No.   63  of   the   Chief  Coordinator 

In  the  interest  of  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  Government  procedure,  it  is 
requested  that  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
September  30,  1928,  the  practice  of  accounting 
for  contractor-owned  iron  and  steel  con- 
tainers of  petroleum  products  by  serial  num- 
bers be  discontinued  and  that  thereafter  they 
be   accounted   for   by  quantity   only. 

This  plan  was  proposed  by  an  oil  company 
supplying  tbe  Government,  is  in  successful 
operation  in  several  companies,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  oil  companies  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Government  activities 
concerned.  The  plan  promises  a  material 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  keeping  such  records 
for  both  the  Government  and  the  suppliers. 

At  a  recent  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  and  the  oil  com- 
panies the  essential  points  of  the  plan  were 
developed  and  an  agreement  reached. 

There  appear  to  be  four  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  containers  for  petroleum  products, 
viz : 

(a)    Government  ownership  of  containers. 

(o)  Government  purchase  of  containers  at 
time  of  delivery  and  return  for  credit  when 
empty. 

(c)  Loan  of  containers  by  contractor  and 
accounting  for  them  by  serial  numbers. 

(d)  Loan  of  containers  by  contractor  and 
accounting  for  them  by  quantity  only. 

Methods  "  a  "  and  "  b  "  are  followed  now 
to  some  extent  by  various  Government  ac- 
tivities and  are  not  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bulletin.  They  have  proven  to 
be  the  best  solutions  of  the  container  problem 
wherever   their  adoption   has  been   practicable. 

Method  "  c "  is  complicated,  expensive,  and 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  actual  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  errors  in  listing  serial 
numbers  are  frequent  and  unavoidable.  It 
is  this  method  which  is  to  be  discontinued. 

Method  "  d  "  is  simple,  comparatively  cheap 
and  will  operate  satisfactorily  if  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  concerned  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. This  method  is  the  one  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  bulletin. 

The  successful  operation  of  method  "  d " 
depends  upon  the  close  observance  of  the 
following  points  : 

1.  Establishment  of  a  maximum  loan 
period. 

2.  Fixing  of  definite  responsibility  for  cus- 
tody of  loaned  containers. 

3.  Ensuring  the  return  to  contractor  of 
containers  within  the  loan  period. 

4.  Identification  of  containers  returned  so 
as  to  obtain  proper  credit. 

5.  Prompt  settlement  for  containers  not 
returned  to  contractor  within  the  loan  period. 

These  points  will  be  treated  in  detail 
below. 

Loan  period. — It  is  believed  that"  a  90-day 
allowance  for  the  return  of  empty  containers 
to  the  contractor  is  a  liberal  one  except  under 
most  unusual  conditions  of  operation.  It  is 
requested  that  such  a  period  be  adopted  uni- 
formly by  all  Government  services  in  their 
contracts,  except  under  unavoidable  conditions 
requiring  a  longer  loan  period. 

Responsibility  for  custody. — It  is  essential 
to  the  plan  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
custody  of  contractor-owned  containers  be  de- 
finitely fixed  in  every  case.  There  should 
exist  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  individual  to 
whom  the  contractor  can  look  for  the  prompt 
return  of  containers  or  prompt  settlement  for 
containers  not  returned  within  the  loan  period. 
The  logical  person  to  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity in  every  case  is  the  one  placing  the  order 
with  the  contractor  for  the  delivery  of  the 
material.  This  responsibility  should  not  be 
affected  by  a  transfer  of  containers  to  another 
activity — the  ordering  official  still  remaining 
accountable  to  the  contractor  for  the  final 
return  of  or  settlement  for  the  containers 
delivered  on  the  order.     It  is  requested  that 


appropriate  instructions  be  issued  to  definitely 
fix  the  responsibility  on  ordering  officers  and 
to  cover  cases  of  transfers  of  loaned  con- 
tainers. 

Return  of  containers.  —  Contractor-owned 
containers  are  primarily  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  only  secondarily  a  means  of  tem- 
porary storage.  Unfortunately  many  activities 
in  the  past  have  considered  only  their  storage 
feature  and  therefore  made  little  effort  to 
return  them  within  a  reasonable  time  when 
their  contents  had  not  been  used.  The  remedy 
for  such  a  situation  is  to  either  provide  addi- 
tional storage  facilities  or  reduce  the  quantity 
ordered  at  a  time. 

The  oil  companies  have  a  very  large  invest- 
ment in  outstanding  containers.  It  should  be 
impressed  upon  all  concerned  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  that  simple  justice  to  the  oil 
companies  demands  that  the  period  during 
which  the  companies  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  property  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Identification  of  containers.— So  that  this 
plan  of  accounting  will  avoid  the  confusion 
and  controversies  of  the  past,  it  is  requested 
that  appropriate  instructions  be  issued  to 
ensure  the  positive  identification  of  all  con- 
tainers returned  to  contractors  to  enable  the 
crediting  of  the  ordering  activity.  Each  re- 
turn should  be  covered  by  a  shipping  notice 
mailed  to  the  contractor  by  the  ordering 
activity  giving  details  as  to  the  name  and 
lueation  of  the  ordering  activity,  order  and 
contract  data,  and  number  and  kind  of  con- 
tainers returned.  The  containers  should  be 
returned  to  the  original  point  of  shipment 
unless  there  exists  an  express  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  contractor  to 
return  them  elsewhere.  Containers  belonging 
to  more  than  one  contractor  should  not  be 
included   in  a   single   return   shipment. 

Prompt  settlement. — With  the  fixing  ot  defi- 
nite responsibility  for  the  custody  of  loaned 
containers,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not 
containers  had  been  returned  to  contractors 
within  the  loan  period  and  if  settlement  for 
overdue  containers  is  in  order.  It  is  requested 
that  appropriate  instructions  be  issued  to 
ensure  prompt  payment  of  just  claims  of  this 
nature. 

In  adopting  the  plan  of  accounting  fbr 
loaned  containers  by  quantity,  all  existing 
records  of  outstanding  containers  by  serial 
numbers  should  be  converted  to  a  quantity 
basis.  It  would  be  well,  if  practicable,  for 
Government  activities  concerned  to  reconcile 
their  present  records  with  those  of  the  con- 
tractors so  that  the  quantity  plan  of  account- 
ins?  could  be  given  a  fair  start. — II.  C.  Smither, 
Chief  Coordinator. 


Food,  Drug,  and   Insecticide  Administration 

Manufacturers  Recommend  Toierances  for  Certain  Medicinal 
Tablets 

The  contact  committee  of  the  American 
Drue;  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation has  submitted  to  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration  a  fifth  report 
containing  recommendations  for  tolerances  on 
certain  medicinal  tablets.  The  degree  of  ac- 
curacy is  indicated  within  which  properly 
manufactured  medicinal  tablets  can  be  made 
under  present  day  manufacturing  methods. 
This  report  covers  recommendations  on  cer- 
tain compressed  tablets  and  includes  recom- 
mended methods  of  analysis.  The  tolerances 
suggested  by  the  combined  contact  committees 
for  the  compressed  tablets  mentioned  are  as 
follows  : 

Per  cent 

Arsenic  trioxide  tablets 7% 

Amidopyrine    tablets 7% 

Barbital   tablets- 
More   than    1   grain 7% 

One  grain  or  less 9 

Mercurous  iodide  tablets 9 

The  tolerance  proposed  in  the  case  of 
triple  bromide  tablets  is  based  on  the  total 
bromine  present,  which  is  specified  as  not  less 
than  70  per  cent  nor  greater  than  81  per  cent 
of  the  labeled  amount  of  total  bromides.  A 
tolerance  is  suggested  also  for  the  content 
of  ammonium  bromide.  In  the  case  of  bis- 
muth subgallate,  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  bis- 
muth subcarbonate  tablets,  the  committee 
recommended  a  method  of  analysis  but  re- 
served for  a  subsequent  report  its  recom- 
mendation as  to  tolerance.  Copies  of  the 
complete  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
administration,    the    department,    Washington, 

d.  c. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  business  administration  of  the 
department,  was  guest  of  the  Unity  Club,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  club  of  Indianap- 
olis, at  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Board  of  Trade  on  September  1.  He 
complimented  the  club  upon  the  size  of  its 
attendance  and  the  interest  in  the  club's 
activities  shown  by  the  members.  He  de- 
scribed at  length  some  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  personnel  matters. 
He  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  reclassi- 
fication of  field  employees  and  the  legislation 
in  regard  to  annual  and  sick  leave  that  has 
been  proposed.  After  his  talk  he  invited 
questions.  Many  questions  were  asked  and 
the  problems  from  which  they  arose  were 
explained  by  Doctor  Stockberger,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  members  gave 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  director  for 
the  information  he  had  given. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST. — Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  November  14.  The  examination  is  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$5,600  to  $6,400  a  year;  higher-salaried  posi- 
tions are  filled  through  promotion.  The  op- 
tional subjects  are  (1)  farm  management,  (2) 
fruits  and  vegetables,  (3)  cooperative  mar- 
keting. The  duties  are  to  independently  plan, 
organize,  outline,  conduct,  and  direct  original 
research  in  the  particular  field  covered  by  the 
optional  subject  chosen,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  results  obtained ;  to  represent  the 
bureau  and  department  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  contacts  with  State  and  other 
interests  cooperating  with  and  carrying  on 
similar  work ;  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  preparation  for 
use  and  publication  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations conducted.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education  and 
experience,  and  a  publication,  thesis  or  dis- 
cussion. 

JUNIOR  LIBRARIAN;  UNDER  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT; 
MINOR  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT. — Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 20.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  departmental  service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  entrance  salaries  are  $2,000 
a  year  for  junior  librarian,  $1,440  for  un- 
der library  assistant,  and  $1,260  for  minor 
librarv  assistant. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


White  pine  and  sugar-pine  timber  in 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  is  valued 
at  $550,000,000,  and  several  million  acres 
of  young  growth  promise  future  values, 
and  these  valuable  trees  are  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  deadly  blister 
rust,  now  widely  prevalent  from  Penn- 
sylvania northward,  from  Michigan  to 
Minnesota,  and  in  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon. 


Through  private  generosity  and  with 
no  cost  to  the  Government,  two  Pfund 
honey  graders  have  been  assigned  to  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  trade  commis- 
sioners in  London  and  Hamburg,  there 
to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  for- 
eign buyers  of  honey. 


In  Elko  County,  Nev.,  rhizoctonia  is  the 
cause  of  the  most  prevalent  potato  dis- 
ease, although  spindle  tuber  and  mosaic 
are  present. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


CARLOT  SHIPMENTS  AND  UNLOADS  OF  IMPORTANT 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  (Statistical  Bulletin 
23-T.)  Prepared  by  division  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    P.  146.     August  1928. 

Shows  the  origin  and  the  number  of  car- 
loads of  16  important  fruits  and  vegetables 
unloaded  in  36  important  markets  in  1924, 
1925.  and  1926,  and  The  shipments  by  States 
of  origin  of  these  16  fruits  and  vegetables, 
together  with  21  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  of  lesser  importance. 

THE    LIVESTOCK    REVIEW    FOR     1927.      (Miscellaneous 
Publication  28-M.)      By  H.  M.  Conway,  assist- 
ant agricultural  economist,  livestock,  meats, 
and   wool    division,    Bureau   of   Agricultural 
Economics.     P.  45,   figs.   6.      August  1928. 
Beef    cattle    and    calves,    hogs,    sheep,    and 
lambs      are     included     in      this      publication. 
Charts,    tables,    and   a   general    summary    con- 
tribute to  its  general  usefulness. 

STATISTICS  OF  GRAINS.  (Yearbook  Separate  973-Y.) 
Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.     P.  96.      [September  1928.] 

STATISTICS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  (Yearbook 
Separate  974-Y.)  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  P.  161.  [Septem- 
ber 1928.] 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
rean  of  Agricultural  Economics  113.  Official  United 
States    Standards    for    Grades    of    Vealers    and    Slaughter 

Calves.     P.  7,  September  1928. 


PLANT  MATERIAL  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  JANUARY  1  TO  MARCH  31,  192S 
(F.  P.  I.  Ncs.  65708  to  66698.)  Inventory  No.  86. 
P.  52.     August  1928. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  OGEMAW  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN.  By 
J.  O.  Veatch,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  charge ;  L.  R.  Schoenmann, 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation.  Land- 
Economic  Survey ;  and  G.  L.  Fuller.  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  P.  903-928. 
fig.  3.  map  1.  i  From  Field  Operations, 
Bureau  of  Soils,  1923.) 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  93  (Supplement)  August 
1928.     P.   165-224. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  59,  No  3 
August,   1928. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  59  No  4. 
September,  1928. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  59,  No  5 
October  1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  mav 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the"  availability 
of  these  free  price  Lists.] 


Articles   and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Harris,  C.  M.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Gov- 
ernment graded  beef  service  to  be  extended. 
Penn.  Meat  Dealer,  Sept  1928.  p.  17. 

Heitz,  T.  W.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Re- 
cent developments  in  the  poultry  industry. 
National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Bulletin, 
Oct.  1928,  p.  15. 

Pirtle.  T.  R.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Prog- 
ress in  the  dairy  industry.  Milk.  Fail 
issue,  p.  3. 

Slocum,  R.  R.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Egg 
standardization.  Poultry  Tribune.  Oct. 
1928,  p.   11. 

Pappe,  T.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Admn.).  Some  notes  on  the  assay  methods 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  X  Revision. 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Vol. 
XVII.  No.  9,  September  1928. 

Dorsett.  P.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Soybeans 
in  Manchuria.  American  Sovbean  Associa- 
tion First  Proceedings  1925/27,  p.  173-176. 
1928. 

Morse,  W.  J.  (Plant  Industry).  The  distribu- 
tion of  soybeans  in  the  United  States. 
American  Sovbean  Association  First  Pro- 
ceedings  1925/27.  p.   132-137.      1928. 

(Plant  Industry).  The  present  out- 
look of  the  soybean  industry  in  the  United 
States.  American  Soybean  Association 
First  Proceedings  1925/27 ;  p.  167-171. 
1928. 

Piper,  C.  V.  (Plant  Industry).  How  we  got 
our  soybeans.  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion First  Proceedings  1925/27,  p.  5S-59. 
1928. 

Taylor.  W.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Welcome 
to  Arlington  farm.  American  Sovbean 
Association  First  Proceedings  1925/27,  p. 
54-58.     1928.  * 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside 
publications.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery;  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment, should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entrv  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be  sent  to*  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  onlv 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing:  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in 
the  State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
entries  below.) 

Eighth  annual  report  [Georgia  Coastal  Plain 
Station],  1927.  S.  H.  Starr.  (Georgia 
Coastal  Plain  Sta.  Bui.  9,  63  p.     June  1928.) 

The  feed-purchasing  power  of  a  hen's  egg 
production.  H.  L.  Kempster.  I  Missouri 
Sta.   Bui.   261,   14  p.,   7  figs.      July   1928.) 

A  comparison  of  some  properties  of  normal 
and  frosted  wheats.  A.  H.  Johnson  and 
W.  O.  Whitcomb.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  ?04 
66  p.,  8  figs.      Aug.   1927.) 

Blackleg  in  cattle.  H.  Welch.  (Montana  Sta 
Circ.  136,  8  p.,  4  figs.     Sept.  1928.) 

Spray  solutions  and  the  control  of  apple  scab. 
O.  R.  Butler  and  W.  L.  Doran.  (New 
Hampshire  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  36.  15  p.,  1  fig. 
June  1928.) 

The  economic  limit  of  pumping  for  irrigation, 
with  special  reference  to  Willamette  Vallev. 
W.  L.  Powers.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  235,  48 
p.,   29   figs.      July  1928.) 

Field  crops  for  pump  irrigation  at  Harney 
Braneh  Experiment  Station,  1920  to  1927. 
O.  Shattuck  and  R.  E.  Hutchison.  (Oregon 
Sta.  Bui.  236,  30  p.,  7  figs.     June  1928.) 

The  relation  of  season  of  pruning  out  old 
Cuthbert  raspberry  canes  to  amount  of  win- 
ter injury.  H.  D.  Loeklin.  (Western 
Washington  Sta.  Bui.  9-W,  12  p.  July 
1928.) 


SLASH-PINE  SEED   PLENTIFUL 

A  bumper  seed  crop  of  slash  pine  is 
being  gathered  this  fall  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  according  to 
reports  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  good 
crop  of  cones,  or  burrs,  combined  with 
easy  gathering  from  storm-thrown  trees, 
makes  this  the  most  abundant  and  cheap- 


est slash-pine  seed  crop  in  years.  Farm- 
ers and  lumbermen  desiring  to  reforest 
lands  would  do  well  to  get  a  supply  of 
seed  this  fall  and  winter  for  spring  sow- 
ing, says  a  Forest  Service  statement  sent 
by  the  department  to  the  press.  The 
favorable  region  for  growing  slash  pine 
is  on  the  coastal  plain  from  North  Caro- 
lina south  and  west  to  Texas.  Slash 
pine  grows  rapidly,  gives  a  high  yield  of 
turpentine,  and  its  wood  is  high  grade. 
It  is  as  easily  propagated  from  seed  as 
cabbage  or  tobacco  and  also  as  success- 
fully set  out  if  the  roots  are  kept  wet. 
A  pound  of  seed  sown  in  February  or 
March  on  a  loose,  sandy  nursery  bed,  4 
feet  by  24  feet  long,  should  give  5,000 
good,  sturdy  seedlings,  or  enough  for 
planting  5  acres.  The  nursery  beds 
should  be  kept  weeded  and  watered  in 
very  dry  spells.  In  early  spring  when 
the  seedlings  are  a  year  old  they  should 
be  planted  about  5  feet  apart  in  furrows 
lined  out  8  feet  apart.  This  makes  about 
1,000  little  trees  per  acre.  Large  quan- 
tities of  slash-pine  seed  are  being  col- 
lected by  several  big  timberland  owners 
and  by  tree-seed  dealers  for  their  own 
use  in  reforestation.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  extraordinary  seed  crop,  the  for- 
estry division  of  the  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Athens  is  gather- 
ing a  quantity  of  seed  chiefly  in  order  to 
aid  farmers  in  getting  supplies  at  low 
cost.  The  department's  statement  cau- 
tions against  attempting  to  grow  slash 
pine  north  of  or  higher  than  the  coastal 
plain  of  North  Carolina  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  and 
southeastern  Texas.  Old  fields  are  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  rapid  growth  and 
early  money  returns. 


MANY  ENROLL  IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested 
by  the  people  of  the  department  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate 
School,  the  1928-29  session  of  which  is 
opening  this  week.  When  this  issue  of 
The  Official  Record  went  to  press  last 
week  there  were  indications  that  the 
enrollment  would  be  much  in  excess  of 
the  large  enrollment  in  1927-28,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  school  would  be 
justified  in  conducting  practically  all  the 
courses  that  had  been  announced  for  the 
faU 


Washington  County,  Ohio,  now  has  an 
alumna  of  its  4-H  clubs  in  the  extension 
service.  Louise  McGill.  former  Washing- 
ton County  4-H  club  member  and  leader, 
and  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
recently  took  office  as  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Hickman  and  Carlisle  Coun- 
ties, Ky.  Though  Miss  McGill  is  the 
first  club  member  from  this  county  to 
enter  the  extension  service,  County  Agent 
J.  D.  Hervey  reports  that  two  former 
club  members  are  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  and  one  is  teaching  voca- 
ional  home  economics. 


More  than  63,000,000  pounds  of  surplus 
war  explosives  were  distributed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  agricultural 
use  between  the  fall  of  1921  and  the 
spring  of  1928,  when  the  supply  was 
exhausted. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURAL 

Barjett,  O.  W.  The  tropical  crops.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1928.  (The  rural  science 
series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey) 

France.  Office  regional  agricole  de  l'Est 
central.  L'agriculture  du  Rhone  en  1926, 
par  MM.  Jean  Guicherd  et  Ch.  Ponsart. 
Lyon,   Noirclerc   &  Fenetrier,   1927. 

SOILS 

Mohr,  E.  C.  J.  Die  grond  van  Java  en 
Sumatra.      Amsterdam,   Bussy,    1922. 

Niccoli,  Vittorio.  Miglioramenti  fondiari  e 
lavori  agrari  del  terreno.  Torino,  Unione 
tipogrnfieo-editrice  Torinese,  1923.  (Nuova 
enciclopedia  agraria  italiana,   pt.   3.) 

Parona,  C.  F.  II  terreno,  nozioni  di  geologia 
dinamica,  storica  e  agraria.  Torino,  Unione 
tipografico-editrice  Torinese,  1920.  (Nuova 
enciclopedia   agraria  italiana,   pt.   3) 

FrELD    CROPS 

Austin,  H.  A.  History  and  development  o-f  the 
beet  sugar  industry.      Washington,   1928. 

Bretigniere,  Lucien,  and  Bormans,  Tourneur, 
Lenglen  and  Durier.  Comment  choisir, 
comment  acheter  vos  semences  de  ble? 
Paris,  Syndicat  national  de  propagande  pour 
developper  l'emploi  des  engrais  chimiques  et 
des  semences  selectionees,  1927. 

Empire  cotton  growing  corporation  (Gt.  Brit.) 
Review  of  the  situation  in  the  principal 
cotton-growing  territories  of  the  empire. 
Guildford,   Billing,    1928. 

COTTON    FIBER 

Haller,  R.  Chemische  technologie  der  baum- 
wolle.  Berlin,  Springer.  1928.  (Technolo- 
gie der  textilfasern.     4.  bd.,  3.  t.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Claassen,  C.  H.,  and  Hazeloop,  J.  G.  Leer- 
boek  voor  de  groenteteelt.  Ed.  7.  Zwolle, 
Tjeenk  Willink,   1928. 

Congres  international  d'oleieulture.  7th,  Se- 
ville, 1924.  VII  congreso  internacional  de 
oleicultura.     Madrid.  Rivadeneyra,  1926. 

National  orchard  heater  co.  Frost  protection. 
Los  Angeles,  1928. 

Rhododendron  society.  Notes,  v.  3,  no.  1-3, 
1925-27.      Edinburgh,    1925-27. 

Rohde,  E.  S.  Garden-craft  in  the  Bible  and 
other  essays.     London,  Jenkins,  1927. 

CHEMISTRY    AND    CHEMICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

Beilstein,  F.  K.     Beilsteins  Handbuch  der  or- 

ganischen   chemie.     Ed.     4.     1.  Erganzungs- 

werk.      Berlin,    Springer,    1928. 
Kershaw,  J.  B.   C.     The  recovery   and   use   of 

industrial     and      other      wastes.       London, 

Benn,  1928. 


California    dairy     council.       Food     values     of 

dairy  products,      [n.p.]   1920. 
Grev,    E.    C.      The    food    of    Japan.      Geneva, 

1928.       (League    of    nations.      Publications. 

III.  Health.  1928.  III.  2.) 
Swanson,  C.  O.     Wheat  flour  and  diet.     New 

York,    Macmillan,   1928. 


Dyson,  G.  M.  The  chemistry  of  chemoth- 
erapy.    London,  Benn,   1928. 

PETROLEUM 

American  petroleum  institute.  Div.  of  pub- 
lic relations.  Petroleum  facts  and  figures. 
New  York,  Little  &  Ives,  1928. 

NATURAL    HISTORY 

Philosophical  institute  of  Canterbury,  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand.  Natural  history  of 
Canterhurv.  Christchurch,  Simpson  & 
Williams,  1927. 

ZOOLOGY 

Thompson,  G.  W.  St.  C.  The  protection  of 
woodlands  by  natural  as  opposed  to  artificial 
methods.     London,   Witherby,   1928. 

PARASITES 

Dardel,  Gustave.  Das  blasenwurmleiden  in 
der  Schweiz.     Bern,  Francke,   1927. 

EVOLUTION 

Reinheimer,  Hermann.  Evolution  by  symbio- 
sis.     Surbiton,   Grevett,    1928. 


ANATOMY     AND     PHYSIOLOGY 

Baum,  Hermann.  Das  lyrnphgefiissystem  des 
pferdes.     Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Engler,  Arnold.     Tropismen  und  exzentrisches 

dickenwachstum   der   baume.     Ziirich,    Beer, 

1918. 
Haas,  Paul,  and  Hill,  T.  G.     An  introduction 

to  the  chemistry  of  plant  products.     Ed.   4. 

London,    1928. 
Hawks.     Ellison.     Pioneers     of     plant     study. 

London,  Sheldon  press,  1928. 

ECONOMICS    AND     STATISTICS 

Bowley,  A.  L.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth's  contribu- 
tions to  mathematical  statistics.  London, 
Royal  statistical   society,   1928. 

Bureau  of  municipal  research.  New  York. 
County  government  in  Virginia.  Richmond, 
Bottom,  1928. 

Cbatterton,  Alfred.  Rural  economics  in  India. 
London,  Oxford  university  press,  1927. 
(Russell  lecture,   1926) 

Clark,  W.  C.  Business  cycles  and  the  de- 
pression of  1920-1.  Kingston,  Jackson 
press,  1921.  (Bulletin  of  the  Departments 
of  history  and  political  and  economic  sci- 
ence in  Queen's  university,  Kingston,  no.  40, 
Aug.   1921) 

Edie,  L.  D.  Gold  production  and  prices  be- 
fore and  after  the  world  war.  Blooming- 
ton,  1928.  (Indiana.  University.  Studies. 
vol.   15,  no.  78) 

Fisher.  R.  A.  Statistical  methods  for  research 
workers.  Ed.  2.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and 
Boyd,  1928.  (Biological  monographs  and 
manuals,  no.  5) 

Meniiual  v  Mengual,  J.  M.  El  credito  agricola. 
Valencia.  Olmos,  1926. 

Plaisant,  Achille.  Le  bail  a  ferme.  Paris, 
Bailliere.   1926. 

Thomsen.  Hans.  Die  verteilung  des  landwirt- 
schaftlichen  grundbesitzes  in  Siidafrika. 
Jena,  Fischer,  1927. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

American  fur  breeder,     monthly,     v.  1,  no.  1- 

July   1928-     St.   Peter,   Minn. 
The  American   home,     monthly,     v.   1.   no.   1— 

Oct.    1928-     Garden    City,    N.    Y.     Succeeds 

Garden  and  home  builder. 
International    management    institute.       Bulle- 
tin,    monthly,     v.  1,  no.  1—     August,  1927- 

Geneva. 
La  Nuova  agricoltura.     monthly,     anno  1,  no. 

1-     April   1928-     Rome. 
The    Primary    producer,     weekly,     v.    13,    no. 

32-     Aug.   9,   1928-     Perth. 


Farmers  whose  alfalfa  has  been  win- 
terkilled in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Iowa-Nebraska  line  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  should,  as  a  rule,  make  plans 
to  replace  the  lost  alfalfa  by  starting  a 
new  field  where  the  conditions  on  the 
farm  are  most  favorable  to  success.  This 
is  the  advice  of  H.  L.  Westover,  agrono- 
mist of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
who  fears  that  extensive  losses  of  alfalfa 
last  winter  may  discourage  many  farm- 
ers and  incline  them  to  abandon  alfalfa 
culture.  This,  says  Mr.  Westover,  they 
can  not  afford  to  do,  especially  those 
engaged  in  dairying,  until  some  satisfac- 
tory substitute  crop  is  available.  Alfalfa 
was  not  the  only  crop  to  suffer.  The 
losses  were  also  heavy  with  red  clover 
and  grasses.  Complete  losses  in  stands 
of  winter  grain  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  same  region  last  winter  and  occur 
to  some  extent  almost  every  year,  yet 
the  farmer  continues  to  grow  winter 
grain.  If  he  should  give  up  every  crop 
that  winterkills  at  some  time  or  other 
he  would  soon  be  depending  on  annuals 
which,  to  say  the  least,  would  not  be 
advisable.  Mr.  Westover  says  that  the 
conditions  that  confronted  the  farmer 
last  spring  as  regards  his  alfalfa  may 
not  be  repeated  for  several  years.  It  is 
only  occasionally  that  such  an  unusual 
combination  of  weather  conditions  occurs 
as  that  encountered  last  year,  he  says. 


HOG  CHOLERA  PREVALENT 

IN  SOME  OF  THE  STATES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tained  losses  which  could  readily  have 
been  prevented. 

A  report  from  Illinois  mentions  the 
excessive  feeding  of  patent  preparations 
as  a  possible  contributing  cause  for  some 
outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  Some  prepa- 
rations contain  certain  appetizing  ingre- 
dients which  are  caustic  in  character 
and  by  irritating  the  digestive  tract  they 
prepare  a  fertile  field  for  pathogenic 
infection.  A  report  from  Missouri  men- 
tions delayed  immunization  as  an  ex- 
planation for  many  of  the  outbreaks. 
In  many  instances  the  treatment  has 
been  delayed  until  a  large  number  of 
the  herd  have  sickened ;  consequently 
the  loss  is  much  greater  than  if  the 
treatment  had  been  applied  in  advance 
of  the  attack. 

In  Maryland  a  large  proportion  of  the 
primary  outbreaks  occurred  among  hogs 
fed  garbage  and  table  scraps.  Other 
causes  which  the  inspector  in  charge 
traced  were  the  introduction  of  new 
stock  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
infected  carcasses  that  were  not  burned 
or  buried. 

The  rather  mild  nature  of  the  infec- 
tion reported  in  some  States  has  been 
characterized  by  the  remark  "  The  virus 
is  not  hot."  Although  the  infection 
varies  somewhat  in  virulence  from  year 
to  year  and  in  different  localities,  swine 
owners  are  urged  to  consider  hog  cholera 
in  any  form  as  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
disease  of  swine  and  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion for  its  control  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  virulence.  It  is  advisable  to 
consider  hog  cholera  as  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  of  the  swine  industry,  especi- 
ally in  the  fall. 

Losses  that  have  occurred  lately  have 
been  due  primarily  to  three  chief  causes. 
The  most  important  is  the  failure  of 
owners  to  treat  their  hogs  before  the 
infection  reached  most  of  the  animals  in 
the  herds.  %  Delay  is  almost  invariably 
expensive  and  prompt  treatment  can  not 
be  urged  too  emphatically.  Another  seri- 
ous cause  is  the  administration  of  the 
simultaneous  (double)  treatment  to  herds 
having  lowered  vitality  as  the  result  of 
hog  "  flu,"  necrotic  enteritis,  pneumonia, 
or  heavy  infestation  of  intestinal  para- 
sites. Unsatisfactory  results  may  be  ex- 
pected in  some  instances  when  virus  is 
administered  to  unhealthy  hogs.  A  third 
important  cause  is  underdosage  of  serum, 
especially  when  animals  show  very  high 
temperatures  or  other  signs  of  ill  health 
when  treated.  It  pays  to  be  liberal  in 
the  use  of  serum.  Temperatures  should 
be  taken  when  the  herd  is  immunized  so 
that  the  dosage  may  be  properly  grad- 
uated. 


County  agricultural  extension  agents 
of  New  Jersey  recently  spent  two  days 
studying  the  work  of  the  State  experi- 
ment station.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
their  own  suggestion,  to  enable  them  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  scope  and 
progress  of  the  experimental  work  under 
way  at  the  station.  Members  of  the  sta- 
tion staff  discussed  their  work  and 
showed  the  agents  the  more  important 
experiments  in  progress. 
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slight,  this  fact  making  it  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  work  more  rapidly 
than  in  sections  where  the  disease  is 
more  widespread.  In  the  course  of  the 
testing  work  12  counties  proved  to  be 
entirely  free  of  tuberculous  cattle,  but 
this  could  not  be  known  until  all  cattle 
had  been  tested.  Approximately  600,000 
cattle  were  tested,  during  the  campaign 
in  the  State.  Of  'this  number  3,877,  or 
0.6  of  1  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  tu- 
berculous. Many  of  these  reactors  were 
removed  years  ago,  and  the  herds  in 
which  they  were  located  have  been  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  status  since. 

State  and  Federal  governments  joint- 
ly paid  approximately  $150,000  to  farm- 
ers as  compensation  for  tuberculous 
cattle  condemned.  The  expenses  of  the 
operation  of  the  work  were  divided 
among  the  county,  State,  and  Federal 
governments.  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  operating  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  this  project  in  North  Carolina 
considerably  in  the  future,  but  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  veterinarians  will  be  main- 
tained to  look  after  the  necessary 
retests,  and  every  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  reinfection  of  any 
of  the  areas. 


C0RN-BGRER  ORGANIZATION  MEETS 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
International  European  Corn  Borer  Or- 
ganization was  held  September  27-28. 
September  27  was  spent  at  the  corn- 
borer  development  farm,  which  is  about 
10  miles  east  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  at  the 
Ohio  State  plots ;  and  several  fields  where 
infestation  of  the  borer  was  most  serious 
were  visited.  The  forenoon  of  the  28th 
was  spent  at  the  Federal  and  State  lab- 
oratories at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  the  gen- 
eral conference  was  held  at  Toledo  in 
the  afternoon.  Preceding  the  general 
conference.  committees  representing 
the  American  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  the  American'  Society  of 
Agronomy,  the  American  Society  of^  Ag- 
ricultural Engineers,  and  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association  were  in  the 
field  for  three  days  investigating  the 
borer  situation.  The  joint  report  of 
these  committees  was  presented  at  the 
general  session  of  the  conference.  This 
report  made  recommendations  in  consid- 
erable detail  as  to  the  needs  for  research 
on  the  borer.  About  150  scientists,  ad- 
ministrative officials,  and  farmers  inter- 
ested in  the  general  corn-borer  problem 
attended  the  general  conference. 


CHINCHILLA  IS  VALUABLE  BREED 

Although  the  Chinchilla  rabbit  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  domestic  breeds 
of  rabbits,  and  offers  unusual  possibiliries 
to  persons  who  will  develop  its  good  qual- 
ities, it  is  important  that  breeders  pay 
special  attention  to  commercial  rather 
than  fancy  qualities,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  The  future  of  the 
breed  and  its  ultimate  popularity  depend 
solely  on  its  economic  value  as  a  food 
and  fur  producer,  the  bureau  believes. 
Chinchillas  are  a  comparatively  new 
breed,   especially   in   the   United   States, 


and  many  inquiries  are  received  by  the 
department  for  description  of  the  breed 
and  information  concerning  the  food  and 
fur  value.  The  Chinchilla  pelt  is  especi- 
ally attractive  in  color,  and  this  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  measure  for  the  wide- 
spread popularity  of  the  breed,  and  the 
markings  are  unique  and  difficult  to  imi- 
tate successfully.  The  Chinchilla,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  breed,  has 
been  widely  heralded  as  a  fur  rabbit, 
and  many  exaggerated  and  misleading 
statements  have  been  made  regarding 
the  value  of  its  fur  and  the  large  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  pelts. 
This  has  had  a  tendency  to  create  a  false, 
impression  and  has  led  many  to  invest 
large  sums  in  breeding  stock,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  rich  reward,  only  to 
learn  from  hard  experience  that  the 
claims  were  exaggerated. 


HALO  BLIGHT  OF  BEANS  SERIOUS 

A  survey  of  commercial  bean  fields  in 
Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  made 
by  Florence  Hedges,  associate  pathol- 
ogist, laboratory  of  plant  pathology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  revealed  total 
loss  of  large  acreages  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  due  to  halo  blight,  a  bacterial 
disease  which  under  certain  conditions  is 
capable  of  assuming  alarming  proportions. 
The  disease  is  seed-borne,  a  few  infected 
seed  being  sufficient  to  start  the  disease  in 
a  field,  though  the  extent  of  its  ravages 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  impor- 
tant among  which  is  weather.  In  Mon- 
tana the  disease,  though  widespread,  was 
much  less  severe  this  year  than  last. 
The  bean  acreage  in  Montana  was  con- 
siderably less  this  year  than  last ;  farm- 
ers lost  heavily  on  account  of  this  disease 
in  1927  and  were  unwilling  to  risk  an- 
other failure.  The  same  disease  was  very 
severe  in  some  parts  of  the  trucking  sec- 
tions of  Florida  and  Georgia  this  spring 
and  widespread  in  the  canning  districts 
of  Wisconsin,  though  doing  comparatively 
little  damage  in  Wisconsin  this  year. 
Owing  to  the  general  practice  of  shipping 
bean  seed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  the  situation  is  very  serious  and 
measures  must  be  taken  to  clean  up  the 
seed  stocks,  either  by  certifying  that  the 
seed  placed  on  the  market  is  taken  from 
fields  either  free  from  or  with  a  minimum 
of  disease  or  by  growing  them  in  disease- 
free  areas  not  chronically  subject  to  hail- 
storms or  other  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. 


The  Marglobe  variety  of  tomatoes,  de- 
veloped by  F.  J.  Pritchard,  physiologist 
of  the  Office  of  Vegetable  and  Forage 
Diseases,  has  shown  itself  to  be  more  re- 
sistant to  injuries  through  excessive  rain 
than  other  commercial  varieties  grown 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
While  the  Marglobe  variety  will  be 
"  drowned  out "  with  a  protracted  period 
of  heavy  rain,  it  will  withstand  more  pre- 
cipitation than  many  other  varieties. 


Hog  shippers  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  their  stock  before 
shipment,  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
cars  for  loading,  and  to  proper  loading 
of  cars.  The  result  is  that  fewer  hogs 
are  killed  and  crippled  in  transit  than 
was  the  rule  a  few  years  ago. 


SHEEP  TRAIN  RUN  IN  MARYLAND 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  ran  a  "  sheep  improvement 
special "  through  Maryland  October  3, 
4,  and  5.  George  T.  Willingmyre.  in 
charge  of  wool-marketing  investigations 
and  standardization,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  accompanied  the  train 
and  discussed  wool  marketing  and  the 
United  States  wool  standards  before  the 
audiences  gathered  at  the  points  wbere 
stops  were  made.  Two  stops  were  made 
each  day — one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
programs  began  at  8,  those  in  the  after- 
noon at  2.  The  first  day,  the  exhibition 
was  put  on  at  Oakland  and  Swanton: 
the  second  day,  at  Hagerstown  and 
Gaithersburg ;  and  the  third  day.  at  Elli- 
cott  City  and  Aberdeen.  The  train  car- 
ried an  exhibit  of  fleeces  graded  accord- 
ing to  United  States  standards ;  fleeces 
indicating  the  length  of  staple  in  the 
suggested  classifications ;  and  fleeces 
showing  what  rejects  are.  Demonstra- 
tion was  made  of  the  preparation  of 
wool  for  shipment,  how  to  tie  fleeces, 
etc.  The  University  of  Maryland's  ex- 
hibits covered  the  producing  end  of 
the  industry.  There  were  displays  of 
parasites ;  model  dipping  tanks ;  three 
pens  of  10  lambs  each,  each  pen  con- 
taining a  particular  quality,  with  the 
prices  paid  on  the  Baltimore  market 
at  a  recent  date  indicated.  At  each  stop 
lambs  were  posted  for  internal  parasites. 
In  addition  to  the  talks  made  by  Mr. 
Willingmyre,  a  representative  of  a  pack- 
ing company  discussed  lamb  marketing. 
a  representative  of  the  university  talked 
on  sheep  management,  and  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  talked  on  pooling  wool. 
Mr.  Willingmyre  reports  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  demonstrations. 


LIVESTOCK  LAWS  ARE 

STRICTLY  ENFORCED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

been  manipulated  and  false  records  had 
been  presented  to  bureau  employees,  and 
in  addition,  the  establishment  had  pre- 
pared a  quantity  of  serum  without 
bureau  supervision  and  was  not  hold- 
ing it  under  bureau  lock,  and  technic 
was  faulty,  equipment  was  improperly 
handled,  and  insanitary  conditions  were 
permitted  to  exist. 

Although  compliance  with  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  livestock,  meats,  and 
veterinary  products  has,  in  general,  been 
satisfactory  in  recent  years,  the  value 
of  such  laws  to  the  livestock  industry 
and  to  the  public  depends  on  the  strict 
enforcement  of  them.  In  addition  to  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  courts  and  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  violators  are 
published  monthly  as  a  matter  of  public 
record. 


"  Firing "  of  corn  leaves  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  root  diseases,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  An  exam- 
ple of  firing  where  about  half  of  the 
foliar  tissues  were  involved  has  been 
examined  and  the  roots  were  extraor- 
dinarily free  from  decay. 
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SOME  FURTHER  GROWTH 

IN  DAIRYING  JUSTIFIED 


Olsen,  Pointing  to  Import  Balance,  Says 

Nation  Is  Consuming  Much  More 

Than  It  Produces 

Continued  moderate  expansion  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  steady  increase  in  population  and 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  appears  o  be  justified, 
said  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  an  address 
at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  17. 

"  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  that  the  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  is  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  production,  with  im- 
ports the  last  five  years  more  than  off- 
setting exports.  The  balance  of  imports 
over  exports  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years  has  amounted  to  1,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk,  the  product  of  about 
250,000  average  cows.  Despite  these  in- 
creases in  imports,  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  have  been  maintained  on  a  level 
with  the  general  price  level." 

On  the  outlook,  he  said :  "  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500,000  consumers  a  year,  and  this  an- 
nual addition  requires  1,455,000.000 
pounds  of  milk,  the  product  of  some 
320,000  average  cows.  Moreover,  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  is 
increasing.  A  rapid  increase  in  the  per 
capita  city  consumption  of  fresh  milk  the 
last  few  years  is  reported,  and  available 
statistics  indicate  that  consumption  of 
ice  cream  per  capita  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years. 

"  The  shift  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  city  is  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  demand  for  dairy  products. 
The  development  of  transportation  facili- 
ties and  sanitary  control  have  made  pos- 
sible the  collection  and  distribution  of 
fresh  milk  over  wide  areas.  Our  large 
coastal  cities  are  even  reaching  into 
Canada  and  into  the  North  Central 
States  for  supplies  of  cream  and  milk. 
Many  butter  and  cheese  producing  areas 
have  changed  to  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  whole  milk  and  cream. 

"  The  increase  in  the  city  demand  for 
ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  and  fresh 
whole  milk  and  cream  is  changing  the 
character  of  the  dairy  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1909  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  milk  output  accounted  for  by 
the  census  was  utilized  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  and  cheese.  In  1927  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  output 
was  so  utilized.  The  prospect  for  the 
dairy  industry  is  that  the  demand  for 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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WARBURT0N  RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  exten- 
sion work,  returned-  October  6  from  the 
hurricane  area  of  southern  Florida, 
where  he  went  at  the  request  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  to  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  farmers  in  the 
devastated  region.  Director  Warburton 
reports  practically  complete  destruction 
of  farm  improvements  and  heavy  loss  of 
life  on  and  near  the  southeastern  shore 
of  Lake  Okeechobee,  due  to  winds  of 
great  velocity  and  overflow  from  the  lake 
driven  inland  by  the  hurricane.  The 
Red  Cross  is  supplying  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  other  materials  necessary  for  pro- 
duction of  winter  truck  crops  to  farmers 
in  this  area,  either  on  their  own  lands  or, 
in  those  cases  where  lands  usually 
farmed  are  not  yet  free  of  water,  on 
lands  in  the  coastal  section.  He  reports 
that  the  spirit  of  the  farmers  is  excel- 
lent, that  they  are  anxious  to  resume 
farming  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  that  residents  of  the  Everglades  area 
generally  will  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunities to  farm  on  near-by  lands 
during  the  next  few  months,  returning 
to  the  Everglades  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit 


MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
MOVES  INTO  NEW  AREAS 


Spread  Into  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Un- 
expected on  Basis  of  Insect's 
Past  Performance 

Although  only  fragmentary  reports 
have  been  received  by  the  department 
in  the  last  year  on  the  prevalence  and 
spread  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle, 
enough  information  is  in  hand  to  show 
that  the  beetle  has,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  greatly  extended  its  territory  to  the 
east,  said  J.  E.  Graf,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  truck  crop  insect  investiga- 
tions, in  a  discussion  of  the  beetle  at  an 
extension  conference  in  Washington  re- 
cently. In  the  course  of  his  talk  he 
said : 

"  In  addition  to  this  major  movement 
the  insect  has  invaded  new  territory  in 
both  Michigan  and  New  York,  two  of  the 
leading  bean-producing  States  of  the 
country.  While  enlargement  of  the  in- 
fested territory  in  these  two  States  was 
in  accordance  with  the  past  performance 
of  the  beetle,  the  extensive  movement 
into  the  coastal  plain  was  unexpected,  as 
in  the  past  the  principal  spread  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  S) 


DUNLAP  OPTIMISTIC  AS 
TO  FUTURE  OF  FARMING 


Says  All  the  Story  of  Contented  Rural 

Life  Can  Not  Be  Toid  in  Terms 

of  Prices  and  Profits 

Saying  that  he  did  not  have  it  in  mind 
for  a  moment  to  minimize  the  difficulties 
which  agriculture  has  been  through  in 
the  last  seven  and  a  half  years,  Assistant 
Secretary  Dunlap  said,  in  an  address 
October  18  before  the  Ohio  State  Real 
Estate  Convention  in  Columbus,  that  he 
is  an  optimist  as  to  agriculture.  His 
theme  was  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  agriculture.  He  touched  upon  the 
phases  of  prices  and  price  outlook,  costs 
of  production,  taxes,  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion, diversification  of  enterprises,  size 
of  farms  and  equipment,  corporation  and 
group  fanning,  rural  living,  legislation, 
tariff,  marketing,  land  values,  and  tariff 
protection  for  agriculture. 

Discussing  present  and  future  values 
of  agricultural  land,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  now 
is  the  best  time  in  30  years  to  buy  a  farm, 
that  the  hopeful  factors  here  and  those 
foreseen  are  bound  to  be  recognized 
sooner  or  later  in  the  form  of  revived  in- 
terest in  farm  land. 

On  rural  living,  the  general  trends  in 
agriculture  as  a  business,  legislation,  and 
tariff,  he  said  the  following: 

"All  of  the  story  of  a  contented  rural 
life  is  not  to  be  told  in  terms  of  prices 
and  profits.  Already  some  farmers  are 
insisting,  and  justly  so,  upon  a  standard 
of  expenditure  more  on  a  parity  with 
that  enjoyed  in  the  city.  We  hear  much 
complaint  that  the  younger  farm  folk 
of  to-day  are  thinking  too  much  about 
city  conveniences  and  not  enough  about 
tending  to  the  business  of  farming.  That 
they  are  desirous  of  better  living  for 
themselves  and  families  is  to  their  credit. 
That  it  is  fruitless  to  complain  about 
this  desire,  much  less  to  attempt  to  stop 
it,  is  at  once  apparent.  The  comparison 
is  brought  to  their  attention  too  often 
and  too  vividly,  and  all  the  forces  of 
modern  merchandising  serve  to  empha- 
size it. 

"  We  now  have  a  highly  commercial 
agriculture  in  which  the  farmer  produces 
to  sell,  and  .with  the  proceeds  of  what 
he  sells  he  buys  the  things  he  consumes 
instead  of  raising  or  making  them  for 
direct  consumption  himself.  As  a  result 
the  spinning  wheel  has  become  a  curi- 
osity, the  household  churn  a  rarity,  the 
old  grist  mill  almost  of  a  bygone  day 
like  the  flail  and  the  cradle.  But  also 
as  a  result  the  farmer  has  become  highly 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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REED  STRESSES  VALUE 
OF  PROVED  HERD  SIRE 


Dairy  Chief  Says  Bull  Should  Not  Go  to 

Butcher's  Block  Before  Daughters 

Show  His  Quality 

Research  into  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  dairying  is  the  principal  activity 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  said 
O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  an  ad- 
dress October  17  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Memphis,  Term. 

Placing  emphasis  upon  research,  Mr. 
Reed  reviewed  the  history  of  the  dairy 
work  of  the  department  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1895  in  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  through  the  period 
when  it  was  concerned  largely  with  teach- 
ing better  methods  to  farmers  through 
the  transfer  of  many  of  these  efforts  to 
the  extension  service  and  to  the  creation 
of  the  separate  bureau  in  July.  1924. 

He  reviewed  some  of  the  important 
fields  in  which  the  bureau  is  engaged — 
feeding  for  more  efficient  production  ;  the 
bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk  in  its 
relation  to  butter  and  cheese  manufac- 
ture; work  with  ice  cream  and  by-prod- 
ucts ;  experimental  work  with  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  large  herd  at  the  Beltsville, 
Md.,  experiment  farm ;  study  of  the  rela- 
tive profits  from  low-producing  and  fewer 
high-producing  cows ;  improvement  of 
cows  through  breeding;  investigations 
into  market-milk  problems  to  improve 
conditions  for  producers,  manufacturers, 
and  distributors,  and  consumers ;  practi- 
cal experiments  in  dairy  management  and 
sanitation ;  management  and  layout  of 
milk  plants  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
labor,  for  cleanliness  and  purity  of  milk 
and  prevention  of  unnecessary  breakage 
of  bottles :  practical  cooperation  between 
the  bureau  and  the  Grove  City.  Pa., 
creamery,  which  is  privately  owned  but 
provides  facilities  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  research ;  and 
herd  improvement,  especially  the  proving 
of  the  ability  of  sires  to  transmit  high 
production  to  their  offspring. 

"  One  of  the  important  lines  of  work 
in  which  tbe  bureau  is  engaged."  he  said, 
"  is  cooperation  with  the  States  in  keep- 
ing records  of  herds.  This  is  done 
through  dairy-herd-improvement  associa- 
tions. On  January  1.  1928,  there  were 
947  of  these  associations  in  active  opera- 
tion in  40  States.  In  these  associations 
vhere  were  414.891  cows  on  test,  or  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent  of  all  our  dairy 
cows.  The  yearly  individual  cow  record's 
from  more  than  half  of  these  associa- 
tions showed  an  average  milk  production 
of  7,410  pounds  a  year  per  cow  and  an 
average  butterfat  production  of  293 
pounds.  This  production  is  more  than 
60  per  cent  above  the  average  of  all  the 
dairy  cows  in  the  United  States. 

"A  study  of  more  than  100,000  of  these 
yearly  individual  cow  records  showed 
that  the  cows  having  an  annual  butter- 
fat  production  of  100  pounds  a  year  per 
cow  gave  an  average  income  above  feed 
cost  of  $14.  At  200  pounds  of  butterfat 
a  year  the  income  was  $54 ;  at  500  pounds 
it  was  $178  a  year  per  cow. 

"  The  average  butterfat  production  of 
cows  on  test  increased  from  247  pounds 
in  1920  to  293  pounds   in  1927.     These 


gains  have  been  brought  about  largely 
through  close  culling  and  better  feeding. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  average  butterfat 
production  can  be  increased  much  above 
the  300-pound  mark  without  a  more  care- 
ful selection  of  dairy  sires. 

"  So  far  500  dairy  sires  have  been 
proved  by  comparing  the  yearly  produc- 
tion records  of  five  or  more  daughters  of 
each  sire  with  the  yearly  production 
records  of  their  clams.  The  500  proved 
sires  had  a  total  of  3,257  daughters.  The 
dams  of  these  daughters  averaged  346 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  the  daughters 
387  pounds,  a  gain  of  41  pounds,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent,  which  is  satisfactory, 
considering  the  high  average  production 
of  the  dams. 

"  Last  year  only  200  dairy  bulls  were 
proved  out  of  947  herd  improvement  as- 
sociations, or  about  1  bull  to  5  associa- 
tions. Instead,  a  record  of  5  bulls  to 
each  association  should  be  proved,  as 
was  done  in  some  cases.  Among  the 
bulls  already  proved,  only  1  in  6  was 
alive  at  the  time  he  was  proved.  This  is 
very  discouraging.  There  isn't  very 
much  use  in  proving  a  dead  bull.  In- 
stead of  one  in  six.  at  least  five  in  six 
should  be  alive  at  the  time  the  daughters 
prove  the  true  value  of  the  sire. 

"  To  build  bull  pens  to  keep  these  bulls 
until  and  after  they  are  proved,  to  form 
associations  to  insure  the  maximum  use 
of  meritorious  proved  sires,  and  to  extend 
the  herd  improvement  association  work 
so  as  to  test  not  2  per  cent  but  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  all  our  dairy  cows,  may 
seem  like  an  idle  dream,  but  I  sincerely 
believe  it  can  be  accomplished." 


EXHIBIT  OF  NEW  FILING  SYSTEM 

An  exhibit  of  a  new  filing  system  for 
use  in  offices  for  filing  tracings  and  blue 
prints  will  be  on  display  at  the  Willard 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  October  15- 
Xovember  3.  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  daily, 
says  W.  H.  McReynolds.  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  all  chief  clerks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  commercial  concern  spon- 
soring the  exhibit  will  demonstrate  the 
system  by  moving  picture  and  with  the 
equipment  on  display.  The  film  and  dem- 
onstration will  take  about  an  hour. 


There  was  a  distinct  improvement  in 
August  and  September  in  the  cigarette 
business  in  northern  China  after  the 
quieting  down  in  military  operations, 
according  to  a  cable  to  the  foreign  serv- 
ice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Paul  O.  Nyhus  at  Shanghai.  The  busi- 
ness, however,  is  still  handicapped  by  the 
crippling  of  the  already  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities  due  to  the  taking  of 
a  good  deal  of  rolling  stock  by  the  re- 
treating northerners  into  Manchuria.  In 
Manchuria  the  sale  of  cigarettes  is  gain- 
ing steadily ;  cigarettes  of  better  quality 
and  higher  price  are  selling  there  on 
account  of  the  relatively  greater  wealth 
of  Manchuria.  The  cigarette  business  in 
China  has  demonstrated  strong  vitality 
in  the  last  two  years  by  its  persistent 
recovery  under  taxation  and  other  diffi- 
culties, and  the  outlook  is  encouraging 
if  order  is  restored,  says  Commissioner 
Nyhus, 


CORN  BORER  DISCUSSED 
BY  LARRIMER  ON  RADIO 


Entomologist  Says  Pest  Can  Not  Be  Kept 
Out  of  Corn  Belt  By  Any  Practi- 
cable Means  Now  Known 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  natu- 
ral spread  of  the  European  corn  borer 
can  not  be  stopped  by  any  practicable 
means  now  known,  and  that  the  insect 
will  continue  to  advance  into  the  Corn 
Belt,  said  Dr.  W.  H.  Larrimer.  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  in  charge  of  the  corn 
borer  control  work  of  the  department, 
in  a  noonday  radio  address  broadcast 
over  the  NBC  network  on  October  16. 

"Although  the  corn  borer  is  truly  a 
grave  menace  ro  corn  growers,  the  out- 
look is  not  as  dark  as  it  first  appeared," 
said  Doctor  Larrimer.  "  The  clean-up 
method  of  control  has  been  proved  ef- 
fective in  Kent  and  Essex  Counties,  On- 
tario, where  complete  destruction  of  the 
corn  crop  was  observed  over  large  areas 
iii  1925  and  1926.  Through  the  practice 
of  clean-up  measures,  the  borer  was  re- 
duced in  numbers  in  1927  and  in  1928. 
The  corn  acreage,  which  had  been  re- 
duced 65  per  cent,  has  this  year  been 
increased  25  per  cent,  and  very  good 
mature  corn  is  now  being  harvested  in 
the  same  fields  where  complete  destruc- 
tion was  experienced  three  years  ago. 
These  results  prove  conclusively  that 
farmers  are  both  willing  and  able  to  con- 
trol the  corn  borer  once  they  have  per- 
sonally seen  evidence  of  the  severe  dam- 
age that  it  is  capable  of  doing." 

He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  borer 
in  this  country.  In  reference  to  the 
territory  where  infestation  now  exists 
nearest  the  Corn  Belt,  he  said  that  over 
most  of  this  area  the  infestation  is  light, 
and  commercial  damage  has  occurred  in 
this  western  infestation  in  only  a  few 
fields  along  a  very  narrow  strip  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie. 

"  The  borer  is  gradually  advancing  in 
the  great  Corn  Belt,"  said  Doctor  Larri- 
mer. •'  and  the  problem,  therefore,  be- 
comes one  of  controlling  it  by  thorough 
and  concerted  clean-up  of  all  cornstalks, 
stubble,  and  other  remnants  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  before  June  1. 

"  By  the  flight  of  the  moths  the  natu- 
ral spread  of  the  insect  occurs  at  the 
rate  of  20  or  30  miles  a  year,"  he  said. 
"  It  has  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  this  natural  spread  can 
not  be  prevented  or  even  retarded  by  any 
known  practicable  means.  Extermination 
of  the  insect  would  be  the  only  way  to 
stop  it.  But  the  caterpillar  can  live  on 
more  than  200  kinds  of  plants.  Exter- 
mination would  mean  the  creation  of  a 
desert  in  city,  town,  and  country  through- 
out the  entire  area  of  known  infestation, 
as  well  as  in  any  area  that  might  later 
be  discovered  to  be  infested.  Sm-h  a  pro- 
cedure is  obviously  out  of  the  question." 

At  present  the  research  problems  in 
the  control  of  the  borer  are  being  studied 
at  six  Federal  laboratories  located  in  in- 
fested districts  and  in  a  European  labo- 
ratory, and  the  search  for  effective  para- 
sitic enemies  is  going  on  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Orient,  he  said. 
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SAYS  COOPERATIVES 

NEED  EXTENSION  AID 


Smith    Declares    Extension    Service    Is 
Anxious  to  Enlarge  Its  Useful- 
ness to  Associations 

The  extension  service  is  anxious  to  ex- 
tend and  strenthen  its  service  to  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations,  said  C.  B. 
Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  in  an  address  October 
18  before  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Association  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Extension  officials  are  primarily  educa- 
tors and  they  can  not  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  organization  and  direction 
of  cooperative  associations,  but  within 
this  limitation  there  are  many  things 
which  they  can  do  to  foster  and  promote 
the  movement,  he  said. 

"  Farm  productivity  per  worker  has 
increased  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  farm- 
ers learning  about  better  methods 
through  county  agents  and  other  agen- 
cies," he  said.  "  Rendering  service  to  in- 
crease yields  and  improve  quality  in  farm 
products  does  not  discharge  the  entire 
obligation  of  State  and  Federal  agencies 
to  the  farmer.  There  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  profitable  marketing  of  this 
larger  production  and  of  readjustments 
which  may  become  necessary,  in  the  light 
of  facts  of  the  situation,  between  and 
within  producing  regions.  The  need  for 
strong  farmers'  organizations  to  meet 
this  broad  problem  is  self  evident. 

"  The  work  of  the  county  agents  and 
home  demonstration  agents  has  provided 
one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  strength 
in  the  cooperative  movement  to-day.  Co- 
operation, to  be  successful,  whether  in 
the  community  or  on  a  national  scale, 
must  be  based  upon  the  participation  of 
farmers  who  are  informed  regarding  their 
marketing  problems  and  who  have  had 
experience  in  meeting  them  cooperatively. 
The  extension  agent's  work  is  giving  the 
farmers  this  knowledge  and  experience. 

"Although  the  business  of  local  associa- 
tions may  be  small  in  amount  of  money, 
soundly  organized  and  wisely  guided  as- 
sociations are  rendering  important  serv- 
ices to  their  members  through  teaching 
the  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort." 

Some  of  the  ways  mentioned  by  Doctor 
Smith  in  which  county  agents  and  exten- 
sion marketing  specialists  can  assist  in 
furthering  and  strengthening  the  coopera- 
tive movement  are :  Advising  and  assist- 
ing farmers  in  surveys  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  their  community  or  State  for 
agricultural  products ;  discussing  before 
meetings  of  cooperative  associations  the 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing,  mar- 
keting problems,  and  the  results  obtained 
in  research  studies  which  might  be 
adapted  by  farmers  to  the  particular 
needs  of  their  market ;  conducting  edu- 
cational campaigns  and  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  farmer  infor- 
mation on  the  character  of  the  needs  of 
the  market  for  his  products ;  arranging 
for  demonstrations  in  packing,  process- 
ing, and  standardizing  products  handled 
by  cooperative  marketing  organizations, 
particularly  those  phases  of  this  work 
for  which  the  farmer  is  responsible ;  and 
assisting  in  the  promotion  of  cooperative 
marketing  schools  in  cooperation  with  the 


marketing  associations,  agricultural  high 
schools,  county  farm  bureau's,  or  other 
agencies. 

He  quoted  statistics  showing  that 
county  extension  officials  gave  some  as- 
sistance in  the  organization  of  1,021  co- 
operative associations  last  year,  and  that 
previous  to  that  year  extension  agents 
had  assisted  in  the  organization  of  2,413 
cooperatives,  with  a  total  membership  of 
436,439  farmers,  which  did  a  business 
during  the  year  totaling  more  than  $193,- 
000.000.  This  record  he  gave  as  evidence 
that  extension  officials  have  been  of  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural cooperation  and  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial educational  force  in  the  growth 
of  cooperative  organizations. 


TEXAS  TURKEYS  TO  BE  GRADED 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  trip  to  Texas 
of  Roy  C.  Potts,  in  charge,  and  Thomas 
W.  Heitz,  marketing  specialist,  of  the 
division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  tenta- 
tive arrangements  have  been  made  where- 
by the  bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Carlot  Butter,  Egg,  and  Poultry 
Association,  will  grade  a  large  volume  of 
turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas markets  at  Texas  shipping  points. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  packing  con- 
cerns interested  in  this  movement  will 
ship  out  of  Texas  to  consuming  mar- 
kets between  800  and  900  cars  of  turkeys, 
the  approximate  value  of  which  will  be 
between  5  and  6  million  dollars.  The 
plan  contemplates  that  all  of  the  turkeys 
grading  "  U.  S.  Prime  "  will  be  individ- 
ually stamped  on  the  back  with  the  grade 
and  carry  a  tag  attached  to  the  wing 
which  will  also  show  the  grade  and  bear 
a  statement  with  reference  to  the  grad- 
ing service.  The  work  itself  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  supervision  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bureau,  each  of  whom 
will  operate  in  a  given  section  of  Texas 
and  will  direct  the  activities  of  the 
graders  in  the  various  plants  who  will 
be  licensed  by  the  department. 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 

MOVES  INTO  NEW  AREAS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

in  the  more  mountainous  territory,  the 
coastal  regions  being  invaded  slowly  and 
in  smaller  numbers.  The  coastal  area, 
including  New  Jersey  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  green  beans  for  both 
market  and  canning,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  beetle  has  caused  some  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  growers  there. 

"  Fortunately,  the  initial  spread  does 
not  give  a  certain  index  to  injury  which 
may  be  expected  in  subsequent  areas, 
and  thus  it  is  hoped  that  these  regions 
will  escape  heavy  injury  as  in  the  case 
along  the  coast  farther  to  the  south, 
where  the  beetle  is  a  pest  only  sporadi- 
cally and  is  not  generally  of  widespread 
importance. 

"  The  ability  of  the  pest  to  maintain 
its  spread  to  the  north  and  inland  shows 
that  low  winter  temperature  alone  can 
not  be  depended  upon  to  control  the  in- 
sect and  that  the  only  safe  plan  for 
growers  in  infested  territory  is  to  be 
prepared  to  apply  remedies  when  neces- 
sary." 


ROAD  WORK  IN  FORESTS 
GOING  AHEAD  STEADILY 


Development  of   Systems  of  Highways 
and  Trails  Important  in  Fire  Con- 
trol and  Administration 

By  the  use  of  10  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
receipts  of  national  forests  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  trails  national 
forest  lands  are  continually  being  made 
more  accessible  and  the  facilities  for  ef- 
fective administration  are  being  con- 
stantly improved.  More  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  representing  10  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  of  national  forests  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  will  be  used  by  the  For- 
est Service  for  road  and  trail  construc- 
tion during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Im- 
provement in  road  and  trail  facilities  will 
in  turn  bring  an  increase  in  forest  re- 
ceipts, so  the  use  of  this  10  per  cent  fund 
tends  to  make  continuous  the  development 
of  the  national  forests  and  the  more  in- 
tensive administration  of  them  for  pro- 
ductive use,  says  the  Forest  Service. 

Total  receipts  from  timber  sales,  graz- 
ing fees,  and  other  national-forest  activ- 
ities in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June 
30,  1928,  amounted  to  $5,405,580.14.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1912,  10 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  is  given  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  road  and  trail  construc- 
tion each  year.  For  the  last  fiscal  year 
this  amounted  to  $504,511.91,  and  is  pro- 
rated among  the  various  States  accord- 
ing to  the  receipts  from  the  forests  in 
those  States.  This  fund  is  in  addition 
to  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  forest  road  and  trail  development  for 
the  current  year. 

An  additional  $1,351,279.79,  represent- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  the  forest  receipts,  will 
be  returned  to  the  States  in  which  na- 
tional forests  are  located  for  roads  and 
schools  this  year. 

Through  the  expenditure  of  not  only 
the  10  per  cent  fund  but  other  road 
money  appropriated  by  Congress,  a  total 
of  1,538  miles  of  roads  and  6,462  miles  of 
trails  were  constructed  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  national  forests  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Including  last  year's  work 
there  has  been  completed  in  the  national 
forests  a  total  of  14,823  miles  of  roads 
and  39,596  miles  of  trails.  To  date  $89,- 
597,405  has  been  expended  on  road  and 
trail  construction  in  the  forests,  includ- 
ing $72,717,912  of  Federal  funds  and  $16,- 
879,493  of  cooperative  funds. 

Road  and  trail  development  in  the  na- 
tional forests  opens  the  way  for  more 
speedy  and  more  effective  suppression  of 
fire,  as  well  as  increasing  the  accessibil- 
ity of  forest  areas  for  administration  of 
timber  production  and  for  recreational 
use. 


At  the  annual  corn  festival  held  at 
Swanton,  Ohio,  in  October,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  local  Federal  grain  super- 
visor and  a  number  of  Toledo  grain 
dealers,  prizes  for  grain  exhibits  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
standards,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
crowded  the  agricultural  tent  to  watch 
the  grading  demonstration  which  deter- 
mined the  awards. 
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REPORT  ON  COLD-STORAGE  STOCKS 

A  smaller  quantity  of  butter  and  larger 
holdings  of  eggs  in  storage  on  October  1 
as  compared  with  October  1  a  year  ago 
were  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  October  13.  Hold- 
ings of  turkeys  were  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  although  total  stocks  of 
frozen  poultry  at  43.S68.000  pounds  com- 
pares with  43,201,000  pounds  on  October 
1,  1927.  Total  stocks  of  meats  were 
reported  at  604,561,000  pounds  as  against 
704,799.000  pounds  last  year,  the  smaller 
size  of  the  stocks  being  due  largely  to 
decrease  in  the  holdings  of  pork.  Hold- 
ings of  creamery  butter  were  reported  at 
128,193,000  pounds  as  against  147,396,000 
pounds  last  October,  and  of  eggs  at  8.541,- 
000  cases  as  compared  with  7,960,000 
cases.  American  cheese  stocks  on  Octo- 
ber 1  were  reported  at  81,6S2.000  pounds 
as  against  65.453,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  of  turkeys  were  6,293.000  pounds 
as  against  5,166,000  pounds  last  October 
and  a  five-year  average  of  5,059,000 
pounds  on  that  date.  Frozen  pork  hold- 
ings were  reported  at  103,749,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  126.S87,000  pounds  last 
year.  Holdings  of  both  dry  salt  pork 
and  pickled  pork,  fully  cured  and  in 
process  of  cure,  are  smaller  this  October. 
The  bureau  reports  620,000  barrels  of 
apples  in  storage  as  against  449,000  bar- 
rels last  year ;  1.513,000  boxes  of  apples 
compared  with  1.043,000  boxes;  and  952,- 
000  bushel  baskets  of  apples  against 
724.000  bushel  baskets. 


Hawaii.  Honolulu.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  extension,  work  since  1909.  He  came 
to  Washington  in  1913  to  have  charge  of 
county-agent  work  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  In  1921,  when  the  ex- 
tension office  was  reorganized,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  west- 
ern region.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
extension  work  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Upon  completion  of  his 
work  in  Hawaii  he  will  return  to  his 
duties  in  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work,  probably  in  the  late  fall 
of  1929.  His  work  in  the  office  will  be 
handled  in  the  meantime  by  C.  B.  Smith. 
chief  of  the  office. 


LLOYD  GOES  TO  HAWAII  FOR  YEAR 

William  A.  Lloyd,  in  immediate  charge 
of  cooperative  extension  work  in  tbe 
Western  States,  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work,  has  been  loaned  by  the 
department  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
for  one  year  to  serve  as  director  and 
assist  in  organizing  the  new  agricultural 
extension  service  in  Hawaii,  which  was 
provided  for  in  recent  enactments  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Lloyd  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  October  20.  His  headquarters 
in  Hawaii  will  be  at  the  University  of 


DOCTOR  MARBUT  HONORED 

A  diploma  of  membership  in  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society  was  presented  on 
October  11  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Marbut.  chief  of 
the  soil  survey.  The  diploma  was  pre- 
sented in  Washington  by  Prof.  A.  Penck. 
president  of  the  society,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  A.  G.  McGall,  chief  of  soil  investi- 
gations of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  Doctor  Marbut  had  been  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  society  at 
its  centenary  meeting  some  months  ago. 

Doctor  Penck  stated  that  the  election  ! 
was   made   because   of   Doctor    Marbut's 
great  service  for  soil  science  and  soil  in- 
vestigations in  the  United  States  and  was  | 
also  a  recognition  of  the  excellent  services 
rendered  to  science  by  the  department. 

In  the  17  years  during  which  he  has 
been  chief  of  the  soil  survey  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils  Doctor  Mar- 
but has  inspected  the  soils  of  practically 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  has  directed  the  publication 
of  soil  surveys  for  more  than  2.000  coun- 
ties. As  president  of  the  commission  on 
nomenclature,  classification,  and  mapping 
of  soils  of  the  International  Society  of 
Soil  Science,  Doctor  Marbut  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  rousing  international 
interest  in  the  study  of  soils. 


STATES  ASSEMBLE  HAY-STACK  DATA 

Reports  received  from  W.  H.  Hoster- 
man,  assistant  marketing  specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  who  is 
now  in  the  Western  States  in  the  interest 
of  the  hay-stack  measurement  project, 
indicate  that  the  States  of  Nebraska. 
Utah,  California,  Montana,  and  Minne- 
sota are  assembling  a  large  volume  of 
data  this  year,  in  cooperation  with  the 
bureau,  with  reference  to  devising  rules 
and  formulas  for  determining  the  ton- 
nage of  hay  in  stacks.  This  project  was 
organized  in  1927  in  cooperation  with 
10  Western  States  in  which  hay  is  a 
leading  crop  and  in  which  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  the 
form  of  loose  hay  in  stacks.  Data  are 
being  assembled  on  the  volume  of  hay  in 
stacks  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  stack  per  ton.  More  than  1.000 
stacks  have  been  measured  already,  and 
after  the  field  work  has  been  concluded, 
in  1928,  it  is  planned  to  summarize  the 
data  and  formulate  rules  for  the  use  of 
hay  producers  and  feeders.  The  hay, 
feed,  and  seed  division  and  the  division 
of  farm  management  and  costs  are  coop- 
eratins  in  the  work. 


President  Establishes  a  New 

California  Wild-Life  Refuge 


By  Executive  order,  President  Coolidge 
has  created  the  Tule  Lake  Bird  Refuge 
in  northern  California,  thus  bringing  to 
80  the  number  of  wild-life  reservations 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  The  new  refuge  consists  of 
10.300  acres  of  Government  lands  in 
northeastern  Siskiyou  County,  Calif., 
within  the  Klamath  irrigation  project. 
These  lands  are  flooded  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  waste  water  and  thus  form  an 
excellent  waterfowl  resort. 

Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  in  commenting  on  the 
establishment  of  this  project,  states  that 
it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  list 
of  wild-fowl  refuges  established  by  Exec- 
utive order  and  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Tule  Lake  has  long  been  the  Mecca  for 
such  wild  fowl  as  the  mallard,  redhead. 
ruddy  duck,  cinnamon  teal,  avocets,  stilts, 
and  other  shore  birds.  It  also  is  a  favor- 
ite wintering  ground  for  the  cackling 
goose,  a  bird  that  breeds  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Alaska. 

The  layout  of  the  area  is  such,  due  to 
mud  conditions  along  the  shores,  that  a 
natural  refuge  has  existed  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Tule  Lake  area,  but  sports- 
men have  in  the  past  found  their  recre- 
ation on  other  portions  of  the  area.  In 
order  not  to  mete  out  undue  hardship  to 
chese  sportsmen,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  allow  a  continuance  of  hunting 
privileges  on  an  area  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake,  and  accordingly  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  October  10  ap- 
proved an  order  permitting  hunting  on 
2.800  acres  south  of  the  line  forming  the 
north  boundary  at  sections  33  and  34  of 
township  47  north,  range  4  east,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian.  The  inviolate  refuge, 
therefore,  comprehends  7.500  acres  of 
land  extremely  valuable  for  resting  and 
feeding  grounds  for  the  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  area. 

Mr.  Redington  further  states  that  this 
refuge,  which  lies  just  south  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line,  will  supplement  the 
Clear  Lake  refuge  in  California,  just  east 
of  Tule  Lake,  and  the  recently  established 
upper  Klamath  refuge,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Klamath  Lake,  in  Oregon.  A  year  ago 
it  was  announced  that  because  of  lack  of 
water  a  reflooding  program  on  lower 
Klamath  Lake,  west  of  Tule  Lake,  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  establishment 
of  the  refuge,  therefore,  on  Tule  Lake 
will,  in  a  measure,  offset  the  loss  of  possi- 
ble sanctuary  caused  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  lower  Klamath  project. 

It  is  further  stated  that  because  of  the 
encroachment  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  the  wild  fowl  have  in 
many  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
lost  their  former  homes  and  stopping 
places,  and  that  the  Government  in  its 
obligations  under  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  steadily 
working  for  the  reestablishment  of  suit- 
able water  areas  so  that  the  wild  fowl 
may  regain  something  of  what  they  have 
lost  The  setting  aside  of  such  areas 
strategically  located  along  the  principal 
lines  of  migration  will  probably  do  more 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  wild  fowl 
than  any  other  one  measure. 
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WEIGHT   OF   SOY-BEAN   HAY  TREBLED   BY   INOCULATION 

Introduction  of  Nodule  Bacteria  into  Soil  Is  Followed  by  Remarkable  Results  in  Virginia  Field 


Planting  soy  beans  from  the  same  lot 
of  seed,  in  the  same  field,  in  the  same 
summer,  with  the  same  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  making  one  lot  yield  three 
times  the  weight  of  cured  hay  as  another 
lot,  is  an  accomplishment  reported  by 
the  laboratory  of  soil  microbiology  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

In  seeding  a  30-acre  field  on  a  high  hill 
on  a  farm  near  Middleburg,  Va.,  the  sup- 
ply of  inoculated  seed  ran  out  and  the 
drill  was  run  with  untreated  seed  several 
trips  around  the  sides  of  a  large  square 
of  land  while  more  seed  was  being 
treated  for  use  in  the  drill,  and  then  the 
seeding  was  completed  with  the  inocu- 
lated seed. 

Long  before  harvest  time  the  result 
became  visible  to  the  whole  countryside. 
From  the  lowlands  and  the  opposite  hills 
a  great  yellow  border  became  more  and 
more  distinct  as  the  acres  of  inoculated 
soy  beans  inside  the  border  became 
greener  and  darker  and  the  uninoculated 
hay  grew,  yellower  and  brighter. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Fred,  an  agricultural  bac- 
teriologist of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Dr.  Charles  Thorn,  chief  of  the 
division  of  microbiology,  and  L.  T.  Leon- 
ard, bacteriologist,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  of  this  department, 
inspected  the  field.    They  found  the  in- 


oculated plants  were  much  taller  and 
healthier  and  had  many  more  seed  pods 
than  the  others. 

To  determine  the  differences  between 
the  inoculated  and  the  uninoculated 
plants  the  department's  specialists  made 
careful  measurements.  Fifty  typical 
specimen  plants  taken  from  each  case 
showed  that  the  treated  plants  had  grown 
to  an  average  height  of  39  inches  as 
against  only  23  inches  for  the  others. 
An  estimate  of  the  yield  of  dry  hay  was 
2%  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  inoculated 
and  only  three-fourths  of  a  ton  for  the 
other.  Another  startling  difference  was 
that  the  inoculated  plants  had  an  aver- 
age of  20  pods  and  the  untreated  had 
only  5  pods.  Chemical  analysis  of  the 
plants  showed  that  those  grown  from 
the  inoculated  seed  carried  a  percentage 
of  protein  about  twice  as  high  as  that 
in  the  untreated. 

The  department  is  advising  farmers 
that  although  some  land  does  not  need 
inoculation,  because  the  organisms  are 
already  there,  inoculation  is  worth  try- 
ing in  any  community  where  it  has  not 
been  practiced,  unless  nodules  are  found 
abundantly  on  the  roots  of  legumes ;  and 
that  each  farmer  determine  for  himself 
whether  his  soil  needs  inoculation  or  not 
by  planting  inoculated  seed  and  unin- 
oculated  seed  side  by  side. 


In  August  farm  men  and  women  of 
eastern  Virginia  used  for  a  4-day  meet- 
ing the  permanent  4-H  club  camp  re- 
cently dedicated  near  Jamestown,  Va. 
The  attendance  was  120.  The  program, 
arranged  by  the  county  extension  agents, 
included  lectures  and  lessons,  and  swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing,  visiting  historical 
points  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
other  recreation.  Community  singing 
and  games  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  in 
the  evenings.  The  camp  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  plans  are  now  under  way  to 
make  it  an  annual  occasion  for  the  men 
and  women  of  eastern  Virginia.  The 
camp  is  located  on  a  site  once  used  by 
the  army  of  Lord  -Cornwallis  when  on 
the  way  to  Yorktown  and  is  but  a  half 
mile  from  Jamestown,  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  America.  It 
is  known  as  the  Jamestown  4-H  club 
camp. 


Director  W.  L.  Slate  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  recently  visited  the 
United  States  Animal  Husbandry  Ex- 
periment Farm  of  Beltsville,  Md.  Of 
this  proving  ground  for  study  of  livestock 
problems,  he  said :  "  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  have  spent  an  afternoon  so  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  I  expected  to  see  a 
tremendous  plant,  consuming  all  the 
energy  of  the  staff  in  keeping  the  over- 
head machinery  running.  Instead  I 
found  a  simple  but  efficient  layout,  pro- 
ducing results  with  the  minimum  of 
friction.  The  problems  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  the  research  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  many  interruptions 
usually  attendant  on  public  undertak- 
ings." 


The  department  estimates  that  about 
$500,000  worth  of  bacterial  culture  mate- 
rials for  the  inoculation  of  legumes  is 
prepared  annually  for  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  40  manufactur- 
ing sources  of  these  produces  in  this 
country,  most  of  them  of  small  individual 
capacity.  Fifteen  of  these  sources  are  in- 
stitutions representing  certain  of  the 
States  and  the  others  are  privately 
owned  concerns.  Many  seed  stores  carry 
inoculating  material,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  confined  to  a  few  brands.  Each  year 
this  department  examines  numerous  sam- 
ples of  each  brand  to  determine  its  qual- 
ity. The  general  conclusion  for  the  pres- 
ent year  is  that  the  material  in  the  more 
important  brands  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  good  quality.  Since  this  material  con- 
sists of  living  organisms  and  may  be  sub- 
jected to  conditions  which  may  impair 
its  efficiency,  the  farmer  should  insist  on 
having  fresh  material.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  will  furnish,  upon  re- 
quest addressed  to  "Washington,  a  list  of 
producers  of  inoculating  material. 


A  volunteer  organization  of  500  World 
War  veterans  was  recruited  by  the  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,  post  of  the  American 
Legion  this  year  for  emergency  duty  in 
fighting  forest  fires,  it  is  reported  to  the 
Forest  Service.  E.  T.  Cook,  director  of 
forest-fire  prevention  for  the  Sacramento 
legionnaires,  organized  the  men  in  units 
of  50  and  formally  placed  them  at  the 
command  of  State  Forester  M.  B.  Pratt. 
Mr.  Cook  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  legion  fire  fighters  in  the 
field,  working  in  conjunction  with  State 
forest  rangers. 


HURRICANE  DAMAGES  FORESTS 

Damage  done  by  the  September  hurri- 
eane  to  the  Forest  Service  office  and 
nursery  on  the  Luquillo  National  Forest, 
western  Porto  Rico,  approximates  $3,500, 
according  to  word  received  by  the  Forest 
Service  from  Acting  Forest  Supervisor 
William  P.  Kramer.  The  Luquiilo  Na- 
tional Forest  is  the  only  tropical  forest 
in  Government  ownership  and  covers 
12,443  acres.  Hurricane  damage  to  the 
forest  itself  has  not  yet  been  estimated. 
All  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  island  was  broken  and  travel  has 
been  impossible  because  of  landslides  and 
fallen  trees.  A  crew  of  six  men  has  been 
put  to  work  repairing  the  trails  neces- 
sary for  inspection  and  administrative 
work.  Standing  trees  on  the  forest  have 
been  completely  defoliated  and  they  have 
the  appearance  of  hardwoods  of  the 
North  in  the  dead  of  winter,  says  Mr. 
Kramer.  A  peculiar  circumstance  is  that 
many  trees  easily  uprooted  were  snapped 
off  5  to  12  feet  above  the  ground,  a  clean 
fracture  being  made  in  most  instances. 
The  lands  to  the  east,  which  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  insular  government,  escaped  with 
slighter  damage  than  the  lands  to  the 
west.  On  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  in 
Florida,  Supervisor  Shaw  reports  the 
hurricane  blew  down  20  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire  and  destroyed  100  telephone 
poles,  but  all  steel  fire-lookout  towers 
withstood  the  force  of  the  gale. 


WASTE  AVOCADO  CULLS  YIELD  OIL 

Another  agricultural  waste  may  be 
turned  into  profit  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ments on  the  culls  of  the  avocado  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  The  avocado  is  a  pulpy  tropical 
fruit  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
pear,  and  is  produced  in  considerable 
volume  in  this  country.  In  the  com- 
mercial production  of  the  fruit  there  are 
large  quantities  of  culls.  Heretofore  no 
extensive  use  has  been  made  of  these 
culls.  Knowing  the  avocado  to  be  fairly 
high  in  oil,  chemists  of  the  bureau  have 
thought  that  the  culls  would  acquire 
commercial  value  on  account  of  the  oil 
if  the  oil  could  be  recovered  from  them. 
Attempts  to  recover  the  oil  by  pressing 
the  nondehydrated  fruit  resulted  in  an 
emulsion  of  the  oil  with  the  watery 
juice  of  the  fruit  and  the  oil  in  this 
condition  was  not  satisfactory.  Bureau 
chemists  have  attacked  the  problem 
anew,  slicing  the  fruit  and  then  dehy- 
drating and  pressing  it.  In  some  in- 
stances the  oil  content  has  proved  to  be 
as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  dehydrated  fruit.  The  oil  from  the 
Fuerte  variety,  when  either  pressed  out 
or  recovered  by  use  of  a  solvent,  has  a 
dark  green  color  by  transmitted  light 
and  is  red  by  reflected  light;  it  is  prob- 
ably too  dark  to  find  much  of  a  demand 
as  an  edible  oil.  although  it  has  but  little 
odor  and  has  a  pleasant  fruity  flavor. 
The  oil  makes  a  hard  soap.  In  tests  the 
oil  has  not  become  rancid  after  a  year's 
storage  under  ordinary  storage  condi- 
tions. The  department  has  sent  copy  to 
the  outside  press  stating  its  desire  to 
give  any  interested  manufacturers  the 
benefit  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  along 
this  line. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS.  (Yearbook  Separate  978-Y.) 
By  Vivian  M.  Behenna  and  Fanny  M. 
Palmer,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
P.  28.     October  1928. 

Exports  and  imports  of  the  principal  farm 
and  forest  products,  value  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  noncontiguous  territory, 
destination  of  principal  farm  products  ex- 
ported, origin  of  principal  agricultural  products 
imported,  and  a  summary  of  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  products  are  statistically  pre- 
sented in  this  publication. 

MONTHLY    WEATHER    REVIEW.     Vol.    56,    No.    7. 
July  1928.     P.  251-300,  il. 
Special  articles  : 

The  28-month  period  in  solar  activity  and 
corresponding  periods  in  magnetic  and 
meteorological  data.     H.  W.  Clough. 

The  rate  of  decay  of  atmospheric  eddies. 
Lloyd  D.  Vaugban. 

Dense  fogs  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Harry  G. 
Carter. 

Noctilucent  clouds  and  unpublished  meas- 
urements of  their  velocity.  F.  S. 
Archenhold. 

The  magnetic  storm  and  aurora  of  Julv 
7-8.  1928 — The  International  Commis- 
sion for  synoptic  weather  informa- 
tion.    E.  Gold. 

Meteorolosdcal  summary  for  Chile,  June 
1928.     J.  B.  Navarrete. 

Meteorological  summary  for  Brazil,  June 
1928.     F.   Souza. 

JOURNAL   OF   AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.   37, 
No.  1.     July  1,  1928.     il. 


Contents : 

Inheritance  of  resistance  in  oats  to  Puc- 
cinia  graminis  avenae.    (G-627.)     S.  M. 
Dietz. 
The    occurrence    of    nost    spots,  and    tail 
spots  in  guinea  pigs.      (A-126.)     Orson 
N.  Eaton. 
The    effect    of    successive    generations    of 
yeast  on  the   alcoholic  fermentation  of 
cider.     (Wash.-ll.)     S.  C.  Yandecaveye. 
Effect     of     variation     of    potassium     and 
chlorine   in    a   wheat    ration.      (Wash.— 
12.)     J.'L.  St.  John. 
DAIRY   AND    POULTRY    STATISTICS.       (Yearbook    Sepa- 
rate 977-Y.)      By  Ruth  Griffith,  Charlotte  M. 
Ward,  Vivian  M.  Behenna.  Jeanne  Cavanagh, 
Florence    C.    Fitch,    Lila    Thompson,    P.    F. 
Brookens,    L.    M.    Davis.    William    Broxton, 
T.  R.  Pirtle,  and  E.  R.  Johnson,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics  ;   and  John  Roberts, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     P.  47. 
THE     YEAR     IN     AGRICULTURE.        (Yearbook     Separate 
1023-Y.)       The    Secretary's    Report    to    the    President. 
P.    85. 
SERVICE    AND    REGULATOzTlf    ANNOUNCEMENTS.      Bu- 
reau   of    Animal    Industry    256.       August,     1928.       P. 
67-74.     September,  1928. 

[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment wbich  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  tbe  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Farm  credit  in  a  plantation  and  an  upland 
cotton  district  in  Arkansas.  B.  M.  Gile 
and  A.  N.  Moore.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  228, 
50   p.,    11    figs.     June,    1928.)      Fayetteville, 

Statistics  on  the  prices  and  destinations  of 
Idaho  apples,  the  four  crops,  1923  to  1926. 
C.  F.  Wells.  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  162,  15  p. 
June,  1928.)      Moscow. 

A  year's  progress  in  solving  farm  problems 
in  Illinois  :  Annual  report  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1928.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  F.  J.  Keilbolz.     321  p.,  53  figs.     Urbana. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Lexington,  for  the  year  1926. 
Part  II,  Buls.  264  to  276.  699  +  2  p.,  94 
figs.     Lexington. 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  year  1927.  Part  I,  Report 
of  the  Director,  Meteorological  summaries. 
T.   P.   Cooper.     41  +  3  p.     Lexington. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  L.  O.  Jones.  Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  477,  4  p.  Sept., 
1928.)      Amherst. 

Cotton  wilt,  a  pathological  and  physiological 
investigation.  D.  C.  Neal.  (Mississippi 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  16.  87  p.,  9  pi.,  2  figs. 
Feb.,  1928.)      A.  &  M.  College. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  of  th« 
Trenton  area  in  New  Jersey.  A.  W.  Blair 
and  A.  L.  Prince.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui. 
462.  14  p.,  3  figs.  July,  1928.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Approved  and  suggested  practices  in  peach 
production  and  marketing  for  New  Jersev. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  477,  16  p.  Aug., 
1928.)     New   Brunswick. 


Narcissus  for  garden  and  home.  H.  M. 
Biekart.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  204,  26 
p.,  8  figs.     Aug.,  1928.)      New  Brunswick. 

Fruit  varieties  in  Ohio.  III.  Damson  plums. 
J.  S.  Shoemaker.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  426,  22 
p.,  6  figs.     Sept.,  1928.)      Wooster. 

Varieties  of  cotton  for  central  east  Texas. 
H.  F.  Morris  and  G.  T.  McNess.  (Texas 
Sta.  BuL  384,  36  p.,  2  figs.  Sept.,  1928.) 
College  Station. 

The  inheritance  of  rachilla  length  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  characters  in  a  cross  be- 
tween Avena  saliva  and  Avena  sativa  or- 
ientaUs.  T.  E.  Odland.  (West  Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  219,  55  p.,  3  figs.  May,  1928.) 
Morgantown. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Schnebel,  Michael.  Die  landwirtschaft  lm 
hellenistischen  Agypten.  vol.  1.  Munehen, 
Beck.  1925. 

Standard  farm  papers.  Master  farmers  of 
America.     New  York,  1928. 

domestic  animals 

Lewis.   H.   R.     Productive   poultry   husbandry. 

Ed.   7.     Philadelphia,   Lippincott.   1928. 
Sodano,  Mario.     La  lana.     Biella.  Associazione 

fascista  dell'mdustria  lauiera  italiana,  1928. 

FERTILIZERS,    SOILS 

Forti,    Cesare.     I    concimi    e   le    concimazioni. 

Ed.       3.        Torino.       Unione       tip.-editrice 

torinese    [19-]    (Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria 

italiana,  pt.   3). 
Heurn.   F.  C.     Studien  betreffende  den   bodem 

van    Sumatra's    oostkust.      Amsterdam.    De 

Bussy.  1923. 
Heuser.     Otto.       Grundziige     der     praktischen 

bodenbearbeitung  auf  bodenkundlicher  grund- 

lage.     Berlin,  Parey,  1928. 
Miege.   Emile.      Emploi   des   engrais   azot6s   en 

Afrique  du  nord.      [n.  p.]   1928. 

field  crops 

Comes.  Orazio.  Delle  razze  dei  tabacchi  filo- 
genesi.  Naples,  Societa  cooperativa  tipo- 
grafica.  1905. 

Croockewit.  J.  H.  De  rubbercultuur  ter 
oostkust  van  Sumatra.  [Amsterdam.  De 
Bussy,   1920?] 

Southern  field-crop  enterprises,  including  soil 
management,  ed.  by  K.  C  Davis.  Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott,  1928, 


Tichelaar,  J.  J.  De  Java-suikerindustrie  en 
hare  beteekenis  voor  land  en  volk.  Soera- 
baia,  Van  Ingen  T1927?] 

HORTICULTURE 

Catanea,    Antonio.      TJ    bergamotto.      Ed.    2. 

Catania,  Battiato,  1928. 
Fernandez      Latorre,     Alfredo.        Cultivo     del 

olivo    en    la    provincia    de    Sevilla.      Sevilla. 

Zarzuela,  1927. 
Tirocco.  C.  B.     La  camelia.     Catania,  Battiato. 

1928. 

FORESTRY 

Ugrenovic,  Aleksandar.  Un  demisiecle  d'acti- 
rite  forestiere  1876-1926.  Zagreb,  u  Za- 
grebu  godine,  1926. 

SURVEYING 

Davis.  R.  E.  Manual  of  surveying  for  field 
and  office.  Ed.  2.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill. 
1928. 

COOKERY 

Gold.  Mollie,  and  Gilbert,  Eleanor.  The  book 
of  green  vegetables ;  how  to  choose  and 
serve  them.     New  York,  Appleton,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY,    PHARMACOLOGY 

Sollmann,  T.  H.,  and  Hanzlik.  P.  J.  An  intro- 
duction to  experimental  pharmacology. 
Philadelphia.  Saunders.  1928. 

Svedberg.  Theodor.  Colloid  chemistry.  Ed.  2. 
New  York,  Chemical  catalog  company.  1928. 
(American  chemical  society.  Monograph 
series   [no.  16]) 

EVOLUTION 

Hagedoorn.  A.  L.,  and  Hagedoorn.  A.  C.  The 
relative  value  of  the  processes  causing  evolu- 
tion.    The  Hague,  Nijhoff.  1921. 

ZOOLOGY 

Annandale.  Nelson,  and  Robinson.  H.  C. 
Fasciculi  malayenses,  anthropological  and 
zoological  results  of  an  expedition  to  Perak 
and  the  Siamese  Malay  states.  1901-1902. 
Zoology.  v.  1— i.  pt.  2.  Liverpool,  Uni- 
versity press.  1903. 

Rostrup,  S.  J.  Vort  landbrugs  skadedyr.  Ed. 
4.     K0benhavn,  Bangs.  1928. 

BOTANY 

Goebel,    Karl.       Organographie    der    pflanzen. 

Ed.  3.     vol.  1.     Jena,   Fischer.   1928. 
Perrot,  Emile.     Plantes  medicinales  de  France. 

vol.   1.     Paris.   Office   national  des  matieres 

premieres    v§getales    pour    la    droguerie.    la 

pharmacie.    la    distillerie    et    la    parfumerie, 

1928. 
Wherry.  E.  T.     Wild  flowers  of  Mount  Desert 

Island.    Maine.      Lancaster,    Pa..    Lancaster 

press.  1928. 
Willkomm.    H.    M.      Bilder-atlas    des   pflanzen- 

reichs  nach  dem  Englerschen  svstem.     Ed.  5. 

Esslingen,  Schreiber,  1909. 

ECONOMICS 

Crecraft,  E.  W.  Government  and  business. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  book  company, 
1928. 

Deibler.  F.  S.  Principles  of  economics.  Ed.  4. 
vol.  1.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  Mimeographed 
by  Edwards  brothers.  1928. 

Gt.  Brit.  Ministry  of  labour.  Industrial  trans- 
ference board.     Report.     London.  1928. 

International  chamber  of  commerce.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  in  1927.  bv  Mr.  Alberto 
Pirelli.      Paris.    1928. 

Nicholson,  J.  A.  Some  aspects  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  L.  T.  Hobhouse.  Urbana.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.    1928. 

Tooke.  Thomas.  A  history  of  prices  and  of 
the  state  of  the  circulation  from  1792  to 
1856.     London.  P.  S.  King,  1928. 

Wauters.  Arthur.  La  reforme  agraire  en 
Europe.     Bruxelles,  Eglantine,  1928. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Van  Hoesen.  H.  B..  and  Walter.  F.  K.  Bib- 
liography. An  introductory  manual.  New 
York.   Scribner,   1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Banco  de  la  nacion  Argentina.  Ofieina  de 
investigaciones  economicas.  Revista  eco- 
nomica.  monthly,  v.  1,  num.  1-  August 
1928-  Buenos  Aires. 

Food  industries,  monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Oct. 
1928-  New  York. 

LOST    BOOK 

The  following  book  belonging  to  the  library 
can  not  be  found.  Please  report  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the 
Main   Library. 

Archiv  fur  Hygibnh.    voL  17,  1893, 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 

Potts,  Roy  C.  (Agricultural  Economics).  How 
to  produce  and  market  good  cream.  Vir- 
ginia Tech.  Dairy  Club,  Fifth  Annual,  1928 
p.   13. 

Sherman,  C.  B,  (Agricultural  Economics).  In 
ventors  who  work  for  the  grain  farmer, 
Better  Crops,  Sept.  1928,  p.  28. 

Wiecking,  E.  H.  (Agricultural  Economics) 
Book  review :  Business  and  agriculture,  in 
dustrial  prosperity  and  the  farmer,  by  Rus- 
sell C.  Eugborg.  American  Federationist, 
Sept.    1928. 

Frazier,  W.  C,  and  Rupp,  P.  (Dairy  Indus- 
try). Studies  on  the  proteolytic  bacteria  of 
milk.  III.  Action  of  proteolytic  bacteria  of 
milk  on  casein  and  gelatin.  Jour.  Bact.,  v. 
16,  no.  3,  p.  187-196.     Sept.  1928. 

Albus,  W.  C.  (Dairy  Industry).  The  effect  of 
surface  tension  upon  the  growth  of  the  lac- 
tobacilli.  Jour.  Bact.,  v.  16,  no.  3,  p.  197- 
202.      Sept.   1928. 

Bateman,  E.  (Forest  Service).  Factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  testing  of  preservatives. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association,  vol.  24,  pp.  35-^2, 
1928 

Boyce,  John  S.  (Forest  Service).  A  conspec- 
tus of  needle  rusts  on  balsam  firs  in  North 
America.  Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  no.  8, 
pp.   705-8,   August   1928. 

Cary,  A.  (Forest  Service).  Yield  of  gum  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  tests. 
Naval  Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  24,  pp. 
15-16,   September  15,  1928. 

How  the  growth  of  trees  in  height  and 

diameter   is   affected   by   working   for   naval 
stores.      Naval   Stores   Review,   vol.    38,   no. 
26,  pp.  14-15,   September  29,   1928. 
—  Working     unprofitable     faces.       Naval 


Stores  Review,  vol.  38,  no.  25.  pp.  14-15, 
September  22,  1928. 

Flint,  H.  R.  (Forest  Service).  Some  Rocky 
Moutain  grouse.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  418,  pp.  600-603, 
October   1928. 

MacLean.  J.  D.  (Forest  Service).  Relation 
of  treating  variables  to  the  penetration  and 
absorption  of  preservatives  into  wood.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Wood  Preservers' 
Association,  vol.  24,  pp.  52-77,  1928. 

Peters,  J.  G.  (Forest  Service).  Forest  fire 
problem  in  the  South.  Virginia  Forest  War- 
den, vol.  1,  no.  6,  p.  8,   September   1928. 

Randies,  Quincy  (Forest  Service).  How  long 
will  our  saw  timber  last?  Gulf  Coast  Lum- 
berman, vol.  16,  no.  12,  pp.  52-54,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1928. 

Zon,  Raphael,  and  Averell,  J.  L.  (Forest  Serv- 
ice). The  effect  of  drainage  on  forest 
growth.  Agricultural  Engineering,  vol.  9, 
pp.  171-173,  illus.,  June  1928. 

Coville,  F.  V.  (Plant  Industry).  Our  national 
herbarium.  National  Republic,  vol.  16,  no. 
6,  p.  23.  58.       October  1928. 

Detwiler,  S.  B.  (Plant  Industry).  The  Cin- 
derella of  conservation.  Journal  of  For- 
estry,  vol.   26,   pp.   618-623.     May    1928. 

Longley,  A.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Chromo- 
somes in  iris  species.  Bulletin  American 
Iris  Society,  vol.  29,  p.  43-54.  October 
1928. 

Shull,  J.  M.  (Plant  Industry).  Root  growth 
of  iris.  Bulletin  American  Iris  Society, 
vol.  29,  p.   56-59.     October  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside 
publications.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of 
each  written  address  should  be.  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
21.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the     Forest     Products'    Laboratory,    Madison, 


Wis.,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications.  The  entrance 
salary  is  $3,800  a  year ;  higher-salaried  posi- 
tions are  filled  through  promotion.  The  duties 
will  include  the  critical  review  of  scientific 
and  technical  manuscripts  pertaining  to  forest 
research  and  wood  utilization  and  embodying 
principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
economics,  with  a  view  to  securing  accurate 
and  adequate  presentation.  The  appointee 
will  be  required  to  assist  authors  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  their  material ;  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  material  for  pub- 
lication in  various  periodicals ;  to  revise  man- 
uscripts for  logical  arrangement  and  grammat- 
ical correctness ;  and  to  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion of  copy  for  the  printer.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education, 
training,  experience,  fitness,  and  samples  of 
work. 

ASSISTANT  ENTOMOLOGIST. — Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
21.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance 
salaries  range  from  $2,600  to  $3,000  a  year ; 
higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  The  optional  subjects  are  (1) 
biological  control  of  insects,  (2)  cereal  and 
forage  insects,  (3)  deciduous  fruit  insects,  (4) 
forest  insects,  (5)  insecticides  and  toxicology, 
(6)  insects  affecting  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, (1)  insect  ecology,  (8)  truck  crop  in- 
sects, and  (9)  tropical  and  subtropical  in- 
sects. The  duties  are  to  perform,  under 
general  supervision,  with  latitude  for  inde- 
pendent action,  individually,  or  with  a  small 
number  of  subordinates,  somewhat  difficult 
research  on  assigned  projects  in  one  of  the 
special  fields  of  entomology  enumerated  above ; 
or  to  have  responsible  charge  of  and  develop 
projects  of  limited  scope  or  minor  pieces  of  re- 
search work ;  and  to  perform  related  work  as 
assigned.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and  a 
thesis  or  publication. 

JUNIOR  MARKETING  SPECIALIST.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
November  20.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  is  $2,000  a 
year ;  higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  optional  subjects  are 
(1)  hay,  (2)  fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscella- 
neous products,  (3)  livestock  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, (4)  dairy  products,  (5)  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  (6)  wool.  The  duties  are  dependent 
somewhat  upon  the  appointee's  personal  quali- 
fications and  upon  the  needs  of  the  service 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  In  general,  they 
are  principally  in  connection  with  the  market 
news  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  the  collection  and  compilation 
of  information  concerning  shipments,  receipts, 
and  prices  in  producing  sections  and  in  the 
larger  markets,  in  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  market  reports,  and  in  investigations 
of  methods  and  costs  of  marketing.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
on  the  optional  subject  chosen,  and  on  a  thesis 
to  be  handed  to  the  examiner  on  the  first  day 
of  the  examination. 

JUNIOR  BIOLOGIST  (Economic  Ornithology). — Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  November  20.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  a  year;  higher-salaried  posi- 
tions are  filled  through  promotion.  The  duties 
will  include  the  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  sometimes  of 
other  animals,  including  the  identification  of 
insects,  seeds,  and  other  components  of  the 
foods  ;  making  field  investigations  and  studies 
of  the  food  habits  of  birds  ;  and  preparing  for 
publication  reports  on  their  economic  value 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  economic  and 
systematic  ornithology,  including  general  biol- 
ogy, and  a  thesis  to  be  handed  to  the  ex- 
aminer on  the  day  of  the  examination. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examin- 
ers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

SECRETARY  PRESENTS  GOLF  PRIZES 

Some  60  members  of  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment entered  the  36-hole  golf  tournament 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  people,  which 
was  played  at  the  Beaver  Dam  Country  Club, 
just  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,  this  month. 
L.  L.  Buchanan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  retained  the  championship  of  the  de- 
partment, which  he  won  last  year,  and  C.  C. 
Sperry  of  the  same  bureau,  was  runner-up. 
In  addition  to  the  medals  given  for  the  low 
gross  scores,  prizes  were  presented  to  the 
following  10  men,  who  turned  in  low  net 
scores :  L.  A.  Wheeler,  J.  Etheridge,  W.  C. 
Holmes,  L.  A.  Reynoldson,  S.  J.  Bednarchak, 
J.  J.  Stubbs,  J.  M.  Palmer,  W.  G.  Campbell, 
L.  M.  Scott,  and  C.  E.  Senseman.  Secretary 
Jardine  played  18  holes  and  presented  the 
prizes.  He  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  golf 
benefited  the  player  physically  and  that  good 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  tends  to 
promote  efficiency  and  energy  in  handling 
official  work.  He  said  he  had  greatly  enjoyed 
the  tournament,  which  had  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  in  contact  with  many  of 
the  department  whom  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  met. 


The  two  general  types  of  erosion  are 
sheet  erosion  and  gullying. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Brockhoff,  Frederick,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  September  30,  at  the  age  of 
65.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in 
1907,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  retire- 
ment, a  period  of  more  than  21  years. 

Hauser,  Ernest,  assistant  gardener,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  was  retired  on  account 
of  age  September  8,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  was 
appointed  in  this  department  in  1879,  being 
continuously  employed  in  it  until  retirement, 
a  period  of  more  than  48  years. 

Keleher,  Timothy  F.,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  total  disability  July  16,  1927,  at 
the  age  of  47.  He  was  appointed  in  this  de- 
partment in  1906,  serving  continuously  in  it 
until  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years. 

Murphy,  James  A.,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  July  31,  at  the  age  of,  62. 
He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in  1891, 
serving  continuously  in  it  until  retirement,  a 
period  of  37  years. 

Peyton,  Miss  Jeannie  S.,  principal  clerk. 
Forest  Service,  was  retired  on  account  of 
age  September  3,  at  the  age  of  73.  She  was 
appointed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  In- 
terior Department,  in  1879,  serving  therein 
until  1905,  when  she  was  transferred  to  this 
department.  She  was  continuously  employed 
until  retirement.  Her  total  service  in  the 
Government  amounted  to  more  than  48  years. 

Sergeant,  Frederick  W.,  senior  lay  in- 
spector, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability  August  15,  at 
the  age  of  60.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
department  in  1896,  serving  continuously  in 
it  until  retirement,  a  period  of  more  than 
31  years. 

Sievert,  Theodore  J.,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  disability  October  1,  at  the  age 
of  58.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department 
in  1906,  serving  continuously  in  it  until  re- 
tirement,  a   period  of  22   years. 

Trail,  Charles  J.,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  September  15,  at  the  age  of 
68.  He  entered  this  department  in  1906, 
serving  until  December,  1906,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  reinstated  in  1908,  serving 
continuously  until  retirement.  His  total  serv- 
ice in  the  department  amounted  to  more  than 
19  years. 

Wilkerson,  Nathaniel  E.,  senior  forest 
ranger,  Forest  Service,  was  retired  on  account 
of  age  August  21,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  was 
appointed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  In- 
terior Department,  in  1899,  serving  therein 
until  February.  1905.  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  department.  He  had  been  con- 
tinuously employed  until  retirement.  He 
served    the    Government    for    more    than     39 


The  preparation  and  distribution  of  its 
information  is  one  of  the  department's 
vitally  important  functions. 
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SOME  FURTHER  GROWTH 

IN  DAIRYING  JUSTIFIED 

(.Continued  from  page  1) 

whole  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  and  con- 
densed, milk  will  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  butter  and  cheese 
as  long  as  the  urban  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  city  con- 
sumer is  maintained  at  or  above  present 
levels. 

"  The  United  States  has  resources 
available  sufficient  to  produce  a  much 
larger  volume  of  dairy  products  than  is 
now  being  produced.  The  use  of  these 
resources  in  dairy  production  depends 
upon  the  prices  of  dairy  products  and 
the  prices  of  other  farm  products. 
Studies  of  the  relation  of  prices  to  pro- 
duction indicate  clearly  that  relatively 
high  prices  for  dairy  products  or  com- 
paratively low  prices  for  feedstuffs  will 
expand  production. 

"  In  the  last  few  years  dairying  has 
been  enough  more  profitable  titan  pro- 
ducing beef  and  hogs  to  encourage  some 
shift  from  these  enterprises  to  dairying. 
The  cheapness  of  feedstuffs  this  year 
may  tend  to  cause  heavier  feeding  and 
an  increase  in  the  winter  production  of 
milk. 

"  World  production  of  butter  and  the 
quantities  entering  the  principal  foreign 
markets  are  increasing  mere  rapidly  than 
production  in  the  United  States.  Butter 
surplus  has  continued  at  a  substantial 
increase  in  recent  years  in  all  the  north- 
ern European  countries.  The  expansion 
of  butter  production  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  continues  at  a  spectacular 
rate,  exports  having  more  than  doubled 
those  of  the  last  pre-war  years.  Aus- 
tralian butter  exports  are  setting  new 
records  every  few  years. 

"  The  demand  for  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  increase. 
The  shift  in  population  from  country  to 
city  will  continue  to  increase  the  demand 
for  milk  to  be  consumed  fresh,  as  whole 
milk,  cream,  or  ice  cream.  The  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  the  United  States  will 
increase  at  only  a  moderate  rate  in  the 
next  few  years. 

"  Foreign  production  may  continue  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  production  in 
the  United  States:  consequently  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  import 
cheese  and  butter,  and  Canada  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  considerable  quantities 
of  fresh  milk  and  cream.  Foreign  pro- 
duction seems  likely  to  increase  rapidly 
enough  for  some  time  to  prevent  any  ma- 
terial rise  in  the  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  world  markets.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  United  States  dairy 
production  may  continue  to  expand  at  a 
moderate  rate  without  overreaching  the 
tariff  wall  and  depressing  prices  to  the 
foreign  market  levels." 


level  of  farm  wages  on  October  1  was 
175  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  pre-war 
average,  five  points  above  July.  1928, 
and  the  same  as  on  October  1  a  year  ago. 
The  advance  of  five  points  from  July  to 
October  was  considerably  more  than  the 
usual  seasonal  rise  and  the  largest  since 
1923*.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
wages  of  day  labor  on  October  1  were 
the  same  as  last  year,  while  a  slight  in- 
crease in  monthly  wages  with  board  was 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  monthly  wage 
rate  without  board.  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  the  wages  of  all  classes  of 
farm  labor  were  at  or  above  last  year's 
level,  this  on  account  of  the  greater  de- 
mand for  laborers  in  the  harvesting  of 
this  year's  large  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
crops.  and  the  pick-up  in  employment  in 
automobile-manufacturing  centers. 


FARM  WAGES  SAME  AS  YEAR  AGO 

With  the  supply  of  farm  labor  slightly 
in  excess  of  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  farm  wages  on  October  1 
were  about  the  same  as  wages  a  year 
ago,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  quarterly  statement  on 
farm  labor.     The  index  of  the  general 


CASTOR  BEAN  CAUSES  ILLNESS 

Recently  an  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment working  with  the  common  castor 
bean  ate  one  or  two  of  the  beans  and 
gave  some  of  them  tto  several  friends  who 
also  ate  a  few.  In  each  case  illness  fol- 
lowed, which,  fortunately,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  eaten,  did  not  result 
seriously.  The  meat  of  the  castor  bean 
contains  an  extremely  poisonous  sub- 
stance, which,  however,  is  not  present  in 
the  castor  oil  obtained  from  the  beans. 
Their  rather  attractive  and  nutlike  ap- 
pearance sometimes  leads  children  to  eat 
the  beans,  and  although  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  not  likely  to  be  large  on  account 
of  their  characteristic  castor-oil  taste, 
there  is  nevertheless  great  clanger  of  seri- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  consequences.  The  in- 
cident also  emphasizes  the  danger  in- 
volved in  chewing  or  eating  parts  of 
plants  with  which  one  is  not  familiar  or 
which  are  not  definitely  known  to  be 
harmless. 


A  forestry  and  highway  department  has 
been  created  by  the  East  Texas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  an  organization  of 
10.000  members  in  about  67  counties 
having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
2.500.000.  This  department  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  Texas  Forest  Service  and 
with  private  agencies  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  forest  protection 
and  other  forestry  measures  in  eastern 
Texas,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  in- 
formed. Clarence  Ousley  has  been  chos- 
en to  head  the  new  department.  Mr. 
Ousley  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  Secretary  Houston  and  has  served 
as  editor  of  agricultural  journals  and 
as  director  of  the  extension  service  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  College.  In  recent 
years  he  has  directed  the  activities  of 
the  National  Boll  Weevil  Control  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Texas  Safe  Farming  As- 
sociation. 


An  exhibit  of  optical  instruments  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  October  31 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  people 
of  this  department.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society 
of  America,  which  meets  at  the  bureau 
November  1  to  3. 


DUNLAP  OPTIMISTIC  AS 

TO  FUTURE  OF  FARMING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

price  sensitive  and  has  become  part  of  a 
closely  knit  economic  system  through 
which  he  feels  the  ups  and  downs  of  con- 
ditions the  world  over  as  he  did  not  feel 
them  years  ago. 

"  The  stream  of  farm  folk  feeding  into 
the  cities,  frequently  containing  the  best 
elements  of  our  country  stock,  leads  to 
another  observation.  Not  only  are  other 
classes  of  the  population  assuming  more 
of  the  burden  of  paying  for  country 
roads — a  burden  they  readily  accept  be- 
cause they  recognize  the  great  benefit 
derived— but  I  believe  that  the  cities 
should  be  willing  to  share  more  of  the 
school-tax  burden  of  the  rural  districts. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  children  edu- 
cated in  the  country  become  citizens  of 
the  towns  and  cities.  The  country  is 
now  educating  quite  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  adult  life  will  be 
spent  in  the  cities,  while  the  cities  are 
educating  few.  if  any,  children  who  will 
live  in  the  country.  It  is  to  the  city's 
interest  to  participate  in  affording  the 
large  number  of  its  own  future  citizens 
an  education  somewhat  comparable  to 
what  it  now  gives  to  its  own  youth. 

"  More.  I  venture  to  say.  has  been  ex- 
pected of  legislation  than  legislation  could 
possibly  deliver  if  passed.  The  workings 
of  economic  law  may  be  more  powerful 
than  the  dictates  of  political  law.  I  have 
faith  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  few 
years  contains  Federal  legislation  for  ag- 
riculture, enacted  on  sound  economic  lines, 
which  will  aid  in  stabilizing  it.  Such 
legislation  will  not  be  by  price  fixing,  not 
by  subsidy  nor  by  additional  tax,  but 
should  and  will.  I  believe,  be  directed 
toward  making  Government  financial  help 
and  Government  counsel  available  to  or- 
ganized agriculture,  to  be  administered 
by  farmers  in  directing  the  destinies  of 
their  own  industry.  Full  scope  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  resourcefulness  has 
always  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ican government.  The  farmer  of  the 
future,  I  am  sure,  prefers  to  remain  \:\ 
the  self-reliant  status.  He  will  be  more 
group-conscious  than  his  grandfather 
was.  He  will  be  better  organized  for 
the  safeguarding  of  his  economic  inter- 
ests. Through  his  cooperatives,  aided  by 
Government  finance  and  technical  advice, 
he  will  achieve  greater  control  over  his 
own  business  through  the  control  of  the 
periodic  surpluses  which  do  so  much  to 
break  his  markets. 

"At  this  time  many  foreign  countries 
where  land  and  labor  are  very  cheap  are 
beginning  to  increase  greatly  their  agri- 
cultural production.  These  countries  are 
importing  power  machinery  from  the 
United  States  and  soon  will  be  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  which, 
unless  we  have  a  tariff  to  protect  the 
producers  of  the  United  States,  might 
ruin  our  farmer's.  Before  I  reach  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten  I  expect  to  see  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  and  the  West  fighting 
harder  to  maintain  the  protective  tariff 
than  the  industrial  East  ever  did." 


Let   us  make  every  effort  to  improve 
where  we  can. 
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MOHLER  OUTLINES  GOAL 
FOR  MEAT  INDUSTRIES 


Believes    Consumer,    Producer,   Packer, 

and  Merchant  Can  AH  Profit  By 

Elimination  of  Waste 

Lower  meat  prices  to  the  consumer, 
higher  returns  to  the  livestock  producer, 
and  a  profitable  business  for  packers  and 
tradesmen  engaged  in  supplying  meat — 
and  all  at  the  same  time — was  the  goal 
which  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  set  forward 
in  an  address  on  the  topic  "  Meat  for 
the  Masses"  at  the  convention  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  20.  "This 
goal,"  said  Doctor  Mohler,  "  is  not  alto- 
gether unattainable.  The  solution  lies 
in  more  vigorous  action  to  eliminate 
waste." 

In  general,  Doctor  Mohler  commended 
the  system  prevailing  at  the  public  stock- 
yards of  the  country,  where  nearly  90,- 
000,000  food  animals  are  handled  yearly. 
Better  records,  more  accurate  weighing, 
and  more  complete  information  on  the 
necessary  costs  of  stockyard  operation 
were  points  which  he  considered  could 
stand  improvement. 

Great  wastes  in  the  livestock  and  meat 
business  are  caused  by  diseased  and  para- 
sitic conditions  in  livestock  herds,  he 
said.  "  One  may  sidestep  this  problem," 
he  said,  "  but  he  can  not  escape  its  ef- 
fects. It  is  disease  that  does  the  damage 
and  not  the  discussion  of  it.  Most  of 
you  know  that  the  wide  publicity  given 
to  bovine  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds  has 
had  none  of  the  dire  effects  that  some 
persons  predicted.  Instead,  the  use  of 
milk  has  greatly  increased.  I  maintain 
that  the  people  of  this  country  can  be 
trusted  with  the  facts." 

He  spoke  of  the  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work,  in  which  North  Carolina  had 
emerged  as  the  first  State  to  be  classified 
on  a  state-wide  basis  as  a  modified  ac- 
credited area ;  the  reduction  in  general 
bovine  tuberculosis  infection  by  a  half  in 
the  last  six  years ;  and  the  decline  in  hog 
tuberculosis  recently. 

He  said  that  hog  cholera  is  another 
field  of  serious  loss  which  is  largely  pre- 
ventable by  the  use  of  the  preventive 
serum  treatment ;  that  progress  in  tick 
eradication  is  opening  the  way  for  the 
South  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  meat 
supply;  and  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  been  exterminated  and  excluded  by 
the  rigid  quarantine  and  slaughter  policy 
adopted. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Doc- 
tor Mohler  said,  is  now  enlarging  its  in- 
(Gontinued  on  page  8) 
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HUMAN  FEET  INJURE  BIG  TREES 


Heavy  and  long-continued  tramp- 
ing of  human  feet  has  destroyed  the 
root  endings  and  finer  roots  of  many 
of  the  sequoias  in  the  Big  Tree  grove 
of  Mariposa  County,  Calif.,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Meinecke,  pathologist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  concluded  after 
investigating  the  condition  of  the 
trees  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Thus  damaged  the 
trees  are  unable  to  absorb  water  and 
mineral  nutrients  from  the  soil. 
Grizzly  Giant,  one  of  the  finest  Big 
Trees  in  existence,  was  found  to  be 
similarly  affected  about  25  years  ago. 
This  tree  was  restored  to  health  by 
loosening  the  soil  surrounding  it  and 
placing  additional  soil  around  the 
tree  and  over  the  roots  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  feet. 


BRANDES  HOPES  PAPUAN 

CANES  PROVE  VALUABLE 


Sugar-Plant  Pathologist  Now  Engaged  in 

Task   of   Growing   New   Guinea 

Specimens  for  Testing 

The  recent  return  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Brandes,  senior  pathologist  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  sugar  plants,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  from  an  eight-months 
expedition  into  unexplored  regions  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Australia,  marks  the  successful  close 
of  the  first  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
department's  search  for  new  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  with  which  to  revive  the 
sugar-cane  industry  in  Louisiana  and 
other  parts  of  the  South.  The  New 
Guinea  expedition  just  completed  abound- 
ed in  thrills  for  the  exploration  party. 

Doctor  Brandes's  party,  which  included 
Dr.  Jacob  Jeswiet  of  Holland,  C.  R.  Pem- 
berton  of  Hawaii,  and  Richard  Peck  of 
Illinois,  airplane  pilot,  was,  as  far  as 
known,  the  first  scientific  plant-collecting 
expedition  to  use  an  airplane  as  the 
principal  means  of  transportation  in  an 
unexplored  region.  The  plane,  a  sea- 
plane equipped  with  pontoons  for  land- 
ing on  lakes  and  rivers,  carried  the  party 
more  than  10,000  miles  over  the  jungle- 
covered  areas  of  New  Guinea  in  the 
course  of  which  they  discovered  14  lakes 
and  2  rivers  which  the  explorers  believe 
were  never  before  mapped.  Numerous 
visits  to  tribes  of  pigmies  and  head  hunt- 
ers who,  the  party  felt  certain,  had  never 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


HOOD  TRAMWAY  PROJECT 
TO  BE  STUDIED  FURTHER 


Secretary  Says  Great  Care  Must  Be  Used 

in  Dealing  With  Country's  Great 

Scenic  Landmarks 

The  need  for  dealing  with  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  in  a  comprehensive, 
large-scale  way  was  stressed  by  Secre- 
tary Jardine  October  25  in  asking  for 
continuance  of  cooperation  in  a  further 
study  of  the  question  of  recreational  use 
of  the  Mount  Hood  area  and  of  the  pro- 
posed Mount  Hood  tramway.  The  pub- 
lic interests  involved,  Secretary  Jardine 
said,  call  for  development  of  the  entire 
Mount  Hood  region  under  a  consistent, 
carefully  thought-out  plan,  not  a  piece- 
meal dealing  with  isolated  projects. 
"We  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  continent,  and  develop- 
ment of  its  full  public  value  would  be 
jeopardized  unless  accomplished  under  a 
harmonious  plan,  and  with  a  long  look 
ahead,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary's  decision  was  given  in 
a  letter  to  Julius  L.  Meier,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  determination  of  a  permanent  policy 
governing  the  Mount  Hood  area,  and  fol- 
lowed an  exhaustive  study  of  the  recom- 
mendations recently  submitted  by  that 
committee.  The  Secretary  decided  favor- 
ably upon  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  setting  aside  as  "  wilderness 
areas "  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Jefferson  and  on  the  north  slope 
of  Mount  Hood,  but  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  Mount  Hood  problem,  he  felt,  re- 
quired further  investigation. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  prema- 
ture commitment  to  a  particular  form  of 
land  use  for  a  part  of  the  area  might 
impose  far-reaching  limitations  upon 
plans  for  recreational  use  of  the  entire 
region.  In  consequence,  he  said,  final 
decision  should  not  be  made  until  the 
question  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
from  every  possible  angle. 

"  The  recommendation  made  by  your 
committee  with  respect  to  allowing,  un- 
der specified  conditions  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interests  involved,  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  tramway  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hood,  evidences 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this 
construction  will  not  conflict  with  any 
general  plan  which  may  be  worked  out," 
Secretary  Jardine  said.  "  I  appreciate 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  I  know 
the  committee  has  gone  into  this  matter 
and  the  committee's  considered  and  ma- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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BIG  FOREST  FIRE  LOSS 
LARGELY  PREVENTABLE 


Major  Stuart  Says  90  Per  Cent  of  the 

$33,000,000  Damage  Last  Year 

Result  of  Carelessness 

"The  utter  destruction  of  more  than 
$33,000,000  of  material  forest  wealth  last 
year  was  a  needless  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources," said  Maj.  R  Y.  Stuart,  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  in  calling  attention 
to  fire  prevention  week. 

"  Losses  from  forest  fires  represent  a 
waste  of  wealth  and  resources  that  will 
affect  not  only  the  present  generation  but 
future  generations  of  Americans  as  well," 
said  Major  Stuart.  "  These  fire  losses  are 
still  many  times  greater  than  they  need 
be,  as  forest  fires  are  largely  preventable." 

The  $33,000,000  damage  to  forests  of 
the  country  last  year  was  the  result  of 
approximately  158,000  fires  which  broke 
out  during  the  year.  Nearly  90  per  cent 
of  these  fires  were  caused  by  careless 
smokers,  campers,  incendiaries,  brush- 
burners,  or  other  human  agencies.  The 
hugh  losses  recorded  do  not  take  into 
account  the  damage  to  watersheds,  the 
increased  erosion  and  washing  away  of 
good  soil,  the  loss  of  soil  fertility,  the 
destruction  of  game  and  wild  life,  the 
set-back  in  growth  of  timber,  or  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  young  trees  that 
would  have  been  the  basis  of  future  tim- 
ber crops.  These  losses  can  hardly  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  value  of  organized  protection 
against  forest  fires  was  strikingly  dem- 
onstrated last  year  by  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires,  the  fire  damage  on  protected  areas 
was  reduced  nearly  $11,000,000— from 
$15,048,260  in  1926  to  only  $4,297,400  in 
1927.  The  fact  that  this  area  protected 
was  larger  than  for  the  previous  year 
makes  this  reduction  even  more  signifi- 
cant. By  far  the  greatest  losses  from 
forest  fires  last  year  occurred  on  unpro- 
tected lands — -losses  reckoned  at  upwards 
of  $29,000,000.  Approximately  32  per 
cent  of  that  part  of  the  forest  area  of 
the  United  States  which  needs  protection 
from  forest  fires  is  still  without  organized 
fire  protection. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  total 
losses  from  forest  fires  occur  on  farm 
woodland  areas,  and  thus  hit  the  pocket- 
books  of  farm  owners  directly.  Fire  pre- 
vention week  is  considered  by  the  For- 
est Service  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
farm  owners  to  give  some  thought  to,  and 
make  preparations  for,  meeting  the  woods 
fire  menace.  During  the  fire  season,  and 
especially  on  dry,  windy  days,  an  eye 
should  be  kept  on  the  woods  in  order  that 
any  fire  can  be  attacked  promptly  if  it 
breaks  out.  Shovels,  axes,  and  rakes,  and 
perhaps  watering  cans  or  pumps,  should 
be  kept  handy  for  fire  fighting.  Perhaps 
a  few  furrows  can  be  plowed  around  the 
woods  as  a  fire  break  or  fire  lines  can  be 
cleared  at  suitable  places.  Laying  in  the 
supply  of  winter  fuel  wood  can  be  made 
at  the  same  time  a  means  of  reducing  the 
fire  hazard  by  cutting  standing  dead 
trees  and  clearing  up  usable  branches 
and  litter  from  the  ground. 

As  most  fires  are  man-caused,  care 
with  fire  at  all  times  will  reduce  them  to 
a  minimum.  Matches  and  burning  to- 
bacco  should   be  thoroughly   out  before 


being  discarded.  Outdoor  campfires  or 
bonfires  should  be  watched,  and  never 
left  until  they  are  extinguished.  Chil- 
dren cause  many  fires ;  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  play  with  fire.  Brush 
should  be  burned  only  in  safe  places  and 
on  cloudy  days  when  there  is  little  wind. 


FOOD  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  Food  Standards  Committee — con- 
sisting of  three  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  three  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, and  three  of  the  Association  of 
Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials  of  the 
United  States — met  at  the  offices  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  October  22-27  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  work  on 
definitions  and  standards  for  food  prod- 
ucts carried  over  from  previous  meetings. 
The  subjects  of  definition  and  standard 
for  mayonnaise,  definition  of  whole-wheat 
flour,  definition  and  standard  for  graham 
and  whole-wheat  breads,  and  definition 
and  standard  for  sauerkraut  juice  were 
discussed  and  provisions  of  and  amend- 
ments to  existing  definitions  and  stand- 
ards were  considered.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  department  on  this  com- 
mittee are  W.  S.  Frisbie,  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  cooperation;  Dr.  R.  W.  Balcom, 
chief  of  the  office  of  food  control ;  and 
A.  S.  Mitchell,  all  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration.  The 
representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  are  Dr. 
C.  D.  Howard,  chief  of  the  division  of 
chemistry  and  sanitation,  State  board 
of  health,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  E.  M. 
Bailey,  chemist  in  charge  of  analytical 
laboratory,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Guy 
G.  Frary,  State  chemist  of  South  Dakota. 
The  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials  are 
W.  C.  Geagley,  State  analyst  of  Michi- 
gan ;  I.  L.  Miller,  food  and  drug  com- 
missioner of  Indiana ;  and  E.  L.  Redfern, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Iowa  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


The  surplus  of  wheat  available  in  Ar- 
gentina on  October  11  for  export  or 
carry  over  was  about  15,500,000  bushels, 
or  about  half  what  it  was  the  same  date 
the  year  before,  said  a  recent  cable  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  to  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


A  special  conference  of  all  the  exten- 
sion specialists  and  supervisors  of  Ar- 
kansas will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  December  5-6, 
for  the  special  consideration  of  economic 
information  to  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  outlook  information  which  will  be 
presented  in  a  series  of  conferences  at 
representative  points  in  the  State  in 
February. 


Black  rot  and  black  leg  of  cabbage  are 
being  eliminated  from  parts  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  through  the  use  of  disease- 
free  seed,  and  disinfection  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  reports. 


QUARANTINE  DECLARED 
AGAINST  PINE  DISEASE 


Woodgate  Rust,  to  Which  Scotch  Pine  Is 

Very  Susceptible,  May  Endanger 

All  Hard  Pines 

Establishment  of  a  quarantine  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  movement  of 
Scotch  pine  and  certain  other  hard  pines 
from  nine  counties  of  northern  New  York 
State  on  account  of  the  Woodgate  rust 
was  announced  October  23  by  Acting  Sec- 
retary Marvin.  The  quarantine  and  the 
regulations  under  it  become  effective  No- 
vember 1. 

The  area  from  which  the  shipment  of 
susceptible  pines  is  prohibited  includes 
Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oneida,  and 
St.  Lawrence  Counties  of  New  York 
State.  Two  heavily  infected  sections  are 
known,  one  just  southwest  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  and  the  other  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  State. 
The  disease  is  less  generally  distributed 
in  other  parts  of  the  regulated  area. 

All  hard  pines  appear  to  show  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  susceptibility  to  Wood- 
gate  rust  infection,  but  several  important 
species,  including  red  and  pitch  pines, 
have  not  yet  been  proved  able  to  sup- 
port the  fungus  long  enough  to  harbor 
and  disseminate  the  disease,  and  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  list  of  re- 
stricted species  at  this  time. 

None  of  the  pines  now  prohibited  move- 
ment, namely,  Scotch,  Canary  Island, 
Slash,  Japanese  red,  Corsican,  Stone, 
Western  Yellow,  Monterey,  Loblolly,  and 
Jersey  pines,  is  native  of  this  region,- but 
several  of  them  have  been  widely  intro- 
duced. 

Scotch  pine,  the  species  attacked  with 
particular  virulence,  is  a  tree  of  great 
value  to  the  Northeastern  States,  where 
it  has  proved  successful  when  planted  in 
blowing  sand.  The  danger  from  Wood- 
gate  rust,  however,  lies  less  in  the  menace 
to  that  species  than  in  the  danger  of  its 
spreading  to  other  regions  and  proving 
highly  injurious  to  the  extensive  hard 
pine  stands  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States. 

The  disease  causes  galls  or  swellings 
on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees  at- 
tacked. The  parts  of  the  tree  above  the 
galls  then  die,  or  "  brooms "  are  pro- 
duced which  destroy  the  value  of  the 
pine  for  lumber.  This  rust  is  especially 
difficult  to  control  as  it  spreads  direct 
from  tree  to  tree  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  alternate  host. 

Articles  subject  to  restriction  in  the 
regulations  may  be  moved  interstate  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  experimental  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, under  such  conditions  and  safe- 
guards as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration. 
The  container  of  articles  so  moved  shall 
bear,  securely  attached  to  the  outside 
thereof,  an  identifying  tag  from  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
showing  compliance  with  such  conditions. 


The  drying  of  white  onion  sets  is  con- 
sidered as  standard  treatment  by  some 
shippers,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 
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WHOLE  WORLD  FOLLOWS 
ROAD  PROGRESS  IN  U.  S. 


MacDonald,  Back  From  Paris  Meeting, 
Says  Foreign  Officials  Look  For- 
ward to  Visit  Here  in  1930 


Leading  highway  officials  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1930  to  study  the  methods  of 
road  improvement  and  the  use  of  roads 
in  this  country,  says  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Road  Com- 
mission held  in  Paris.  Mr.  MacDonald 
went  to  France  as  head  of  the  official 
delegation  representing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  meeting 
he  investigated  highway  development  in 
the  British  Isles  and  countries  of  west- 
ern continental  Europe. 

"  Not  only  was  the  invitation  extended 
by  our  Congress  through  President 
Coolidge  accepted  unanimously  but  from 
comments  of  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries it  is  evident  there  is  a  deep-rooted, 
world-wide  interest  in  what  is  being  done 
to  improve  highways  here,"  says  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

"  The  great  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween our  program  and  that  of  other 
nations  is  that,  while  here  the  whole 
country  has  adopted  motor  transporta- 
tion, elsewhere  car  use  is  still  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  few. 

"The  rapid  expansion  in  the  United 
States  faced  our  engineers  with  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
highway.  At  the  same  time,  increased 
valuations  growing  out  of  bettered  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  moderate  tax 
upon  the  vehicle  itself  made  it  actually 
cheaper  for  the  public  to  have  roads  than 
to  go  without  them,  so  we  were  able  to 
embark  upon  a  construction  program 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  public 
works  without  dislocating  our  financial 
system. 

"  Concurrently  we  were  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  cheaper  to 
build  these  roads  slowly  and  laboriously 
by  human  labor,  as  most  other  countries 
now  do,  or  whether  we  should  work  out 
mass  production  methods  and  so  meet  the 
national  demand  quickly.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  latter  plan  is 
by  far  the  more  efficient  and  less 
costly. 

"  Foreign  highway  engineers,  who  are 
as  well  versed  as  our  own  men  in  the 
technique  of  road  building,  or  are  better 
versed,  are,  in  the  main,  only  now  arriv- 
ing at  the  stage  where  they  must  meet 
similar  problems  in  their  own  countries ; 
hence  their  interest  in  the  sessions  here 
in  1930. 

"  Further,  because  of  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  geographical,  climatic,  and  soil 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  varying  degrees  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, it  is  possible  to  approximate  here 
the  basic  problems  which  confront  engi- 
neers from  abroad,  whether  they  are  in- 
terested in  congested  areas,  such  as  Eng- 
land has,  in  primary  roads,  such  as  are 
needed  in  the  newer  countries,  or  in  ques- 
tions of  mountain  roads,  such  as  those 


faced  by  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other 
nations. 

"  So  the  United  States  in  1930  will  be 
a  giant  laboratory  in  highway  develop- 
ment and  motor  transportation  where 
highway  officials  from  other  countries 
will  find  an  opportunity  to  see  not  only 
what  has  been  accomplished  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view  but  also  to 
observe  the  social  and  economic  influ- 
ences of  our  good  roads. 

"At  the  same  time  our  engineers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  in  other  countries  and  to  com- 
pare notes  with  their  foreign  colleagues." 


FEWER  EGGS  PRODUCED  ON  FARMS 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  in  farm  flocks  on  October  1 
was  4  per  cent  less  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  but  about  3  per  cent  more 
than  two  years  ago,  and  6  per  cent  more 
than  three  years  ago,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  crop  and  livestock  reporting 
board  of  the  department.  The  number  of 
chicks  and  chickens  of  this  year's  hatch 
in  these  flocks  was  10  per  cent  less  than 
on  October  1  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  birds  in 
laying  flocks  was  9  per  cent  in  the 
South  Central  group  of  States,  but  only 
1  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  2 
per  cent  in  the  North  Central  group.  It 
was  about  4  per  cent  in  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Western  groups.  The  decline 
in  young  birds  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
in  the  South,  about  10  per  cent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Western  groups,  but 
only  about  4  per  cent  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral group. 

On  October  1  the  number  of  chicks 
and  young  chickens  in  the  farm  flocks 
is  usually  considerably  greater  than  the 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age.  The  number  of  young  birds  was  22 
per  cent  greater  this  year  and  30  per 
kcent  greater  last  year  at  the  same  date 
than  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  farm 
flocks  this  year  to  October  1,  judged  by 
the  number  reported  laid  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  was  about  3  per  cent  less 
than  for  the  same  months  last  year,  the 
egg  production  thus  running  closely  par- 
allel with  the  decrease  in  numbers  of 
birds  in  the  laying  flocks.  The  layings 
are,  however,  about  1  per  cent  more  than 
in  1926  and  7  per  cent  more  than  in 
1925.  Layings  in  the  last  two  months 
have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  same 
months  last  year.  The  decrease  in  egg 
production  compared  with  last  year  on 
these  farms  is  quite  uniform  by  groups 
of  States,  except  that  the  loss  is  about 
7  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  States, 
while  in  the  Western  States  slightly 
more  eggs  appear  to  have  been  laid  per 
farm  flock  than  last  year. 

These  indications  are  based  upon  re- 
ports received  by  the  department  monthly 
for  about  20,000  farm  flocks.  Changes 
in  commercial  flocks  might  modify  them 
somewhat  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Western  States,  where  production  by 
commercial  flocks  is  important,  but  not 
enough  returns  have  been  received  from 
these  flocks  to  give  a  positive  indication 
of  the  trend  in  that  branch  of  the 
industry. 


National-Forest  States  Receive 

Nearly  $2,000,000  of  Revenues 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of 
the  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year 
1928  wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  States 
containing  national  forests  for  redistri- 
bution to  counties  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  schools,  re- 
ports the  Forest  Service.  This  per- 
centage amounts  to  $1,351,279.77  this 
year.  This  total  represents  one-fourth 
of  the  receipts  from  timber  sales,  graz- 
ing permits,  and  other  national  forest 
uses  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  1927-28. 

In  addition  the  fund  representing  10 
per  cent  of  the  forest  receipts  made 
available  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  trails  within  the 
national  forests  under  the  act  of  March 
4,  1913,  amounts  to  $540,511.91  for  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28. 

These  two  funds  are  apportioned  to  the 
States  as  follows : 


States  and  districts 


Alaska. 

Arizona.  __ 
Arkansas. . 
California. 

Colorado.. 
Florida... 
Georgia... 

Idaho 

Kentucky. 

Maine 

Maryland. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Montana.. 

Nebraska. 
Nevada... 
New 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico. ._ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .__ 

Pennsylvania ._ 

South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 
Wyoming 

Total 


Due  States, 
25  per  cent 


$303.  74 

22,  441.  74 

79,  409. 96 

7,  214.  57 

340, 052. 13 

103,  842.  87 

5,  365.  58 
2,  657.  34 

169,  659.  60 
575.  58 

484. 37 

37.50 

2.  221.  55 

6,361.27 

53,  887.  75 

2,  600.  45 
22, 087.  42 

6,  597. 05 
175.  43 

32,  443. 03 

10.00 
6, 066.  81 

1,  744.  36 
171,  651.  73 

2,  933.  89 

1, 138.  48 
31,  288.  62 

4, 000.  66 
49,  701.  46 
15,341.45 

144, 002.  97 
1,  943.  47 
63,  036.  96 


1,  351,  279.  77 


Due  roads 
and  trail 
fund,  10 
per  cent 


$121.  50 

8,  976.  70 

31,  763.  99 

2,  885.  83 

136, 020. 85 

41,  537. 15 
2, 146.  23 
1, 062.  94 

67,  863.  84 


193.  75 
15.00 

2,  5U.  50 
21,  555. 10 

1,040.18 
8,  834.  97 
2,  638.  82 
70.17 
12,  977.  21 

4.00 

2, 426.  73 

697.  74 


57,  601. 19 

777.  39 

25,  214.  78 


An  association  of  pecan  growers  in  a 
humus-lacking  area  in  southern  Alabama 
is  considering  the  irrigation  of  winter 
cover  crops  in  the  groves,  the  growers 
hoping  that  by  this  means  they  can  get 
seeds  of  their  winter  crop  sprouted  and 
up  to  a  stand  five  or  six  weeks  earlier 
than  now  and  thus  have  cheap  organic 
matter  to  plow  under  in  the  spring. 


New  York  City,  usually  thought  of  as 
a  white-egg  market,  would  take  more 
brown  eggs  than  it  now  gets  if  they  were 
of  a  high  quality,  reports  W.  D.  Ter- 
mohlen,  extension  poultry  marketing  spe- 
cialist of  Iowa  State  College,  after  a 
survey  of  the  New  York  market's  re- 
quirements. 
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L.    R.    ENDER .EDITOR 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  USE  RADIO 

A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Connecticut 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics for  the  employment  of  a  joint 
representative  at  Boston  to  prepare  mar- 
ket news  and  other  economic  information 
for  broadcasting  by  radio  from  stations 
WBZ  and  WBZA,  which  are  at  Spring- 
field and  Boston,  respectively.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  other  New  England  States 
will  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
plan  at  a  later  date  so  that  the  service 
may  cover  all  of  New  England.  F.  H. 
Scruggs,  who  was  with  the  bureau's 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  news  service 
several  years  ago,  and  more  recently  has 
represented  the  bureau  in  Florida,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Boston  position. 
Last  summer  he  was  engaged  in  handling 
market  news  work  at  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  familiar  with  the  New 
England  territory,  having  been  located 
in  the  Boston  office  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table division  at  one  time.  The  broadcast 
schedule  has  not  yet  been  arranged.  Mr. 
Scruggs  reported  for  duty  October  22, 
conferring  at  Philadelphia  with  William 
R.  Whitacre,  assistant  marketing  special- 
ist of  the  bureau,  who  handles  a  radio 
program  at  Philadelphia,  jointly  for  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


TALKS  ON  GERMAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  agriculture  of  Germany  to-day  is 
a  lesson  in  contrasts — the  modem  is 
found  alongside  the  primitive,  said  J.  C. 
Marquis,  chief  of  the  division  of  infor- 
mation of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  a  talk  on  German  agri- 
culture at  the  October  31  weekly  exten- 
sion conference  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Marquis  recently  returned  from  Ger- 
many, where  he  spent  some  months  as  a 
member  of  an  American  study  commis- 


sion which  was  invited  by  German 
chambers  of  commerce  to  go  to  Germany 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  country's 
agriculture  and  submit  a  report.  The 
report  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
In  his  talk  at  the  conference  he  said : 

"  The  results  of  the  years  of  lost  prog- 
ress since  1914  are  seen  in  the  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  other  industries  of 
Germany.  German  agriculture  probably 
suffered  more  from  the  inflation  and  the 
loss  of  savings  than  from  the  war.  The 
greatest  loss  is  in  the  handicaps  placed 
on  the  research  and  educational  facilities 
of  the  country  by  a  shortage  of  trained 
men  in  the  agricultural  sciences.  Ger- 
many offers  a  most  striking  lesson  of  the 
importance  of  continuity  in  research  and 
education.  Changed  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  make  it  a  slow  and 
difficult  process  to  regain  the  lost  posi- 
tion. The  farm  people  are  striving  hard 
to  overcome  their  difficulties  and  are 
busy  and  appear  to  be  fairly  prosperous. 
Under  the  surface,  however,  they  have 
problems  which  resemble  those  of  Ameri- 
can farms — debts,  high  taxes,  changing 
market  conditions,  and  new  competition 
from  other  countries.  The  cities  are 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
and  the  influence  of  the  farm  people  in 
national  affairs  is  lessening.  The  new 
generation  leaves  the  farms  readily,  and 
although  there  is  still  plenty  of  labor  on 
farms,  industrial  competition  for  those 
with  keen  minds  is  noticeable." 


JAMES  GIRVIN  PETERS,  BUILDER 

James  Girvin  Peters,  chief  of  the 
branch  of  public  relations  of  the  Eorest 
Service,  died  suddenly  October  9  at  Cam- 
den, Ark.,  while  on  an  official  tour  in  the 
interest  of  State  cooperation  work  in 
forestry.  He  was  51  years  old.  He  be- 
came chief  of  public  relations  last  May, 
succeeding  Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  who  was 
appointed  Chief  Forester.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  public-relations  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  principal  authority  of  the 
service  on  State  forestry  policies  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  progressive  for- 
estry policies  and  the  development  of 
forestry  activities  in  the  States.  He 
was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1S77,  wag 
graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1903  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  forestry  from  the  Yale  For- 
est School.  He  entered  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  a  student  assistant  in  1902,  and 
in  the  following  year  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  field  assistant  in  Federal 
and  State  cooperation.  In  1910  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  State  and  private 
cooperation  work  in  the  Forest  Service 
and  remained  in  charge  of  this  work 
through  its  various  changes  and  develop- 
ments. When  the  Clarke-McNary  law 
went  into  effect  in  1925  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  work  under  it,  and  under 
his  leadership  the  work  of  cooperative 
fire  protection,  reforestation  of  private 
lands,  and  forestry  extension  has  de- 
veloped until  it  is  now  being  carried  on 
in  every  major  forest  region.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Inter- 
ment was  at  Baltimore  October  12.  The 
funeral  services  were  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Forest  Service. 


Financing  of  Produce  Production 
By  Dealers  Discussed  at  Meeting 


H.  R.  Tolley,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
Wells  A.  Sherman,  in  charge  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  division  of  the  bu- 
reau, attended  a  business  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Food  Marketing  Research 
Council  at  the  offices  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  in  New  York  City  the 
morning  of  October  23.  Future  work  of 
the  council  was  considered  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  secretary  of  the  council.  E.  R. 
French,  is  one  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  Bureua  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

In  the  afternoon  an  open  session  of 
the  council  was  held.  It  was  attended 
by  Messrs.  Tolley  and  Sherman,  and  Eric 
Englund,  chief  of  the  bureau's  division 
of  finance,  all  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  by  several  members  of  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  bureau.  The  topic  at  this 
meeting  was  the  financing  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  by  dealers  and  their 
resultant  control  of  distribution.  Numer- 
ous trade  bodies  and  several  agricultural 
colleges  were  represented,  and  several 
large  distributors  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Surprising  facts  were  brought  out  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem of  financing,  of  which  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  is  conducting  a  gen- 
eral study. 


TWO  SOILS  DIVISIONS  COMBINED 

A  new  division,  the  division  of  soil 
chemistry  and  physics,  has  been  formed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
with  Dr.  Horace  G.  Byers,  lately  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
City,  as  chief.  The  new  division  com- 
bines the  bureau's  divisions  of  soil  chem- 
istry and  soil  physics.  The  functions 
of  the  merged  divisions  were  formerly 
quite  distinct  but  recent  intensive 
studies  of  colloids  and  the  newer  devel- 
opments of  soil  science  brought  the  work 
of  the  two  units  into  close  relations. 
Doctor  Byers  is  a  graduate  of  West- 
minster College,  New  Washington,  Pa., 
and  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  For  some  years  he  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  During  the  World  War 
he  served  as  a  captain  in  charge  of  the 
emergency  unit  of  the  pyrotechnic  sec- 
tion of  chemical  warfare.  In  1919  he 
entered  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  soil  chem- 
ical investigations,  and  resigned  to  be- 
come head  of  the  chemistry  department 
of  Cooper  Union. 


Premature  ripening  of  onions  in  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  crop  being  shorter  than 
usual  in  these  States,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Hot,  dry  weather 
during  the  period  when  onions  should 
have  grown  most  rapidly,  and  this  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  excessive  rainfall, 
was  contributory  to  the  shortage,  the 
bureau  reports. 
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FORTY-TWO  STATES  TEACH  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  BOYS 


Bureau  of  Education  Says  That  in  Last  Two  Years  Belief  Has  Been  Developing  That  Lads  Need 
Instruction  in  Principles  Underlying  a  Successful  Home  Life 


Instruction  for  boys  in  home  economics  is 
now  being  given  in  42  States.  Tbere  are  now 
more  tban  7,000  boys  in  high  schools  taking 
such  courses.  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  year  of  home 
economics  is  required  of  boys  before  they  may 
be  graduated.  This  information  is  given  in 
a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  statement  says  : 

Instruction  in  home  economics  for  boys  is 
not  a  new  venture.  For  some  time  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  there  bave  been 
sporadic  offerings  of  this  work  to  boys.  But 
in  the  last  two  years  a  feeling  has  developed 
among  school  superintendents  and  laity  that 
boys  need  instruction  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  successful  American  home  life. 

The  universal  interest  in  health,  keeping  fit, 
longevity,  and  fine  citizenship  has  to-day 
superseded  the  false  notion  held  by  some 
people  that  home-economics  instruction  for 
boys  will  develop  them  into  cooks  and  seam- 
stresses. It  is  now  recognized  that  boys  are 
called  upon  daily  to  select  food  either  at 
home,  in  the  school,  or  in  restaurants  ;  often 
to  buy  clothing,  and  later,  in  their  lives 
to  build,  purchase,  or  rent  a  home  and  to 
be  copartners  in  the  rearing  of  a  family.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  that  boys  wilkearn 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Arkansas. — E.  P.  Dargan,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Jefferson  County,  who  spent  the  last 
year  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
extension  statistician.  S.  R.  Wallis,  poultry 
specialist,  has  resigned,  to  enter  Washington 
University,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  G.  W. 
Knox,  jr.,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
poultry  department  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity for  the  last  two  years. 

Indiana. — Marie  Bolenbaugh,  who  has  had 
summer  work  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  home  demonstration  agent 
in  the  district  consisting  of  Wayne,  Randolph, 
and  Union  Counties.  Ralph  P.  Oyler  has  been 
appointed  county  club  leader  for  Vigo,  Clay, 
and  Sullivan  Counties. 

Kansas. — John  S.  Glass,  who  has  been 
conducting  gas  engine  schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  C.  K.  Shedd,  a  specialist  in  rural 
engineering. 

Kentucky. — Harriet  E.  Cowan  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Perry  County  and  Leslie  Calloway  in  Magoffin 
County.  Mary  May  Miller,  field  agent  in  home 
management,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  Minnesota. 

Massachusetts. — R.  W.  Donaldson,  formerly 
assistant  county  agent  in  Middlesex  County, 
has  succeeded  John  P.  Helyar,  extension  spe- 
cialist in  agronomy,  resigned  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co. 

MiS8<mri. — T.  A.  Ewing  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  position  of  county  agent  of 
Boone  County  to  that  of  extension  specialist 
in  animal  husbandry.  O.  E.  Allen  has  been 
transferred  from  the  position  of  county  agent 
of  Cass  County  to  that  of  extension  specialist 
in  soils  and  has  been  succeeded  by  F.  E. 
Rogers,  transferred  from  the  position  of  dis- 
trict extension  agent  of  Wright  and  Douglass 
Counties.  Genevieve  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Lincoln 
County.  Florence  Carvin,  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Jackson  County,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  until  July  1929. 
E.  A.  Bierbaum,  assistant  extension  professor 
of  horticulture,  and  Marion  Dunshee,  assist- 
ant extension  professor  of  home  economics, 
have  resigned.  Claude  K.  Shedd  has  been 
appointed  assistant  extension  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering.  H.  C.  Hensley,  as- 
sistant extension  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
until  August   31,   1929. 

New  Jersey. — Mary  A.  Windeler,  teacher  of 
household  arts  in  the  high  school  at  Pitman 
for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  appointed 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Cape  May 
County.  Edith  D.  Dixon,  formerly  connected 
with  the  child  welfare  institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed 
extension  specialist  in  child  training. 


through  all  their  lives  after  they  become 
men  will  be  spent  in  their  homes.  A  proper 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  those  homes 
promises  to  be  of  constant  practical  value  to 
them  after  they  become  men  and  acquire 
families. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  some  phases  of 
home-economics  education  are  needed  for  boys 
to  become  intelligent  consumers  of  economic 
goods  and  sympathetic  participators  in  home 
and  family  life. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  his  report  for  1926  submitted 
to  the  board  of  public  education,  said  that 
there  should  be  some  means  by  which  boys 
may  be  given  courses  in  household  mechanics, 
household  sanitation,  household  finances,  and 
elementary  nutrition. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  home-economics  de- 
partment has  outlined  a  course  entitled  "Ap- 
plied economics,"  which  is  elective  to  boys  in 
the  senior  high  school.  So  effective  has  the 
course  proved  that  the  boys  in  the  junior 
high  school  are  urging  a  similar  course  for 
themselves. 

The  manual  arts  high  school  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  for  a  number  of  years  offered  a 
successful  course  in  home  economics  to  high- 
school  boys. 


Nevada. — Lena  Hauke,  formerly  Nebraska 
home  demonstration  agent,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  extension  agent  in  charge  of 
home  demonstration  and  girls'  club  work  in 
Churchill  and  Lyon  Counties.  Martha  Eder, 
county  home  demonstration  agent  in  Mon- 
tana, has  been  appointed  district  extension 
agent  in  Eureka,  Lander,  and  White  Pine 
Counties. 

Oklahoma. — Gilbert  K.  Terpening  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Woodward  County 
to  succeed  Calvin  D.  Potts,  deceased.  Zelma 
Ferguson  has  been  appointed  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Harmon  County.  Myrtle  Leitch, 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Haskell  County, 
has  been  transferred  to  Sequoyah  County. 
Trimble  Hedges,  assistant  county  agent  in 
Murray  County,  has  been  transferred  to  Cus- 
ter County  as  county  agent. 

Tennessee. — Lawrence  M.  Amburgey,  county 
agent  in  Kentucky  for  the  last  nine  years, 
has  been  appointed  agent  in  McMinn  County, 
to  succeed  E.  G.  Moore,  who  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  a  commercial  firm. 
Susan  Alton  Douglass,  a  home-economics 
teacher,  has  been  appointed  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Hardeman  County ;  and  Ruth 
Barton,  also  a  teacher  of  home  economics, 
has  been  appointed  in  Lauderdale  County. 
Lillie  F.  Oakley  has  been  appointed  itinerant 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Claiborne,  Han- 
cock, and  Union  Counties.  Sheila  Guess, 
graduate  of  Tennessee  State  College,  has  been 
appointed  negro  home  demonstration  ayent  in 
east  Tennessee  counties  to  succeed  Kate 
Gresham,  resigned. 

Washington. — O.  C.  Lee,  who  has  been  con- 
ducting experimental  work  in  weed  control  at 
the  State  experiment  station,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  soils  and  crops  specialist. 
Grace  Engelsen,  who  has  been  an  assistant 
in  a  costume-design  shop  in  Los  Angeles  and 
has  had  several  years'  experience  in  high- 
school  teaching,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Mason  County. 

Wisconsin. — I.  F.  Hall,  who  has  conducted 
farm-management  work  at  Cornell  University 
for  the  last  10  years,  has  been  appointed 
farm-management  demonstrator.  Edwin  B. 
Hauser,  instructor  in  Milwaukee  County  Agri- 
cultural School  for  the  last  year,  has  been 
appointed  county  club  leader  in  Milwaukee 
County. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  ZOOLOGIST.— Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  December 
5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$3,200  to  $3,700  ;  higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
take  immediate  direction  of  research  on  rumi- 


nant parasites,  and  personally  to  conduct  the 
major  research  on  nematode  parasites  of  rumi- 
nants. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  thesis  or  publication. 

BOTANICAL  ARTIST. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  December 
5.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
s:;.i:i)0  to  $3,700;  higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
draw  and  illustrate  accurately  in  water  color, 
paint,  or  pencil,  species  and  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, full  grown  and  in  growing  and  bloom- 
ing stages,  and  plants  and  fruits  of  species 
and  varieties  of  small  fruits ;  to  photo- 
graph plant  material  and  prepare  the  illus- 
trations for  publication ;  to  make  colored 
drawings  of  flowers  of  bulbous  stocks, 
sketches  of  the  plants,  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  bulbs,  rhizomes,  corms,  and  other 
plant  parts ;  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  mushrooms  and  other  fleshy  fungi.  These 
colored  and  line  drawings  are  to  be  prepared 
so  as  to  be  botanically  accurate  and  illustrate 
the  scientific  points  involved.  They  will  be 
natural  size  or  enlarged.  The  duties  will  in- 
clude use  of  the  camera  lucida  in  making  illus- 
trations ;  also  photo-micrography,  the  preparing 
of  photographs  and  other  illustrations  by 
means  of  the  microscope  ;  to  make  anatomical 
and  microscopic  dissections  in  preparing  plant 
material  for  illustration.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  training,  experience, 
specimens  of  illustrative  material,  and  botan- 
ical publication  illustrating  botanical  and 
artistic  ability   to  be  filed  by   the  applicant. 

SENIOR  SPECIALIST  IN  COTTON  CLASSING;  SPE- 
CIALIST IN  COTTON  CLASSING;  ASSOCIATE  SPECIAL- 
IST IN  COTTON  CLASSING. — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
21.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $4,600  to 
$5,200  a  year  for  senior  specialist,  $3,S00  to 
$4,400  for  specialist,  and  $3,200  to  $3,700  for 
associate  specialist ;  higher  salaried  positions 
are  filled  through  promotion.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  fitness,  and  a  thesis  or 
discussion  filed  with  the  application. 

SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AID  IN  ENTOMOLOGY;  ASSIST- 
ANT SCIENTIFIC  AID  IN  ENTOMOLOGY.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  November  27.  The  examinations  are  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500  a  year  for  the  senior  grade,  and  from 
$1,620  to  $1,920  for  the  assistant  grade; 
higher  salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  The  optional  branches  are  (1) 
laboratory,  (2)  field,  and  (3)  bibliography. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions in  the  optional  subject  selected  relating 
to  the  duties  of  the  positions  and  on  their 
education  and  experience. 

JUNIOR  VETERINARIAN. — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
20.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  duty  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  is  $2,000  a 
year ;  higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  For  this  position  men  are 
wanted.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  veteri- 
nary anatomy  and  physiology,  veterinary 
pathology  and  meat  inspection,  and  theory 
and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

GOAT  HERDSMAN. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
27.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Indian  Service  for  duty  at  the  Charles  H. 
Burke  School,  New  Mexico,  and  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifi- 
cations. The  entrance  salary  is  $1,560  a  year, 
less  $180  a  year  for  quarters,  fuel,  and  light. 
The  duties  are  caring  for  a  herd  of  milk  goats. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  breeding,  feeding,  and 
care  of  a  goat  herd,  and  on  their  education 
and  experience. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examin- 
ers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


MOSQUITO  REMEDIES  AND  PREVENTIVES.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1570-F.)  By  L.  O.  Howard,  principal 
entomologist,  and  F.  C.  Bishopp,  principal 
entomologist,  division  of  insects  affecting 
man  and  animals.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
P.    13.     August    1928. 

This  is  a  nontechnical  dissertation  on  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  the  annoyance  caused 
by  mosquitoes,  prepared  especially  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  go  either  for  pleasure 
or  business  into  places  where  mosquitoes  are 
prevalent.  It  describes  the  measures,  sub- 
stances, and  materials,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive,  that  have  been   found   most   effective 


against  these  diminutive  but  serious 
to   comfort   and   health. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


EXPERIMENT-STATION   PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  Issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Soil  survey  of  Iowa.  Jefferson  County  soils. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  P.  E.  Brown  et  al.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Soil  Survey  Rpt.  50,  64  p.,  1  pi.,  10 
figs.     June,  1927.)      Ames. 

Soil  survey  of  Iowa.  Clarke  County  soils. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  P.  E.  Brown  et  al.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Soil  Survey  Rpt.  51,  56  p.,  1  pi.,  10 
figs.     June,   1928.)      Ames. 

Soil  survey  of  Iowa.  Winneshiek  County  soils. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  P.  E.  Brown  et  al.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Soil  Survey  Rpt.  52,  80  p.,  2  pis.,  20 
figs.     June,   1928.)      Ames. 

Soil  survey  of  Iowa.  Appanoose  County  soils. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  P.  E.  Brown  et  al.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Soil  Survey  Rpt.  53.  62  p.,  1  pi.,  9 
figs.     June,   1928.)      Ames. 

Commercial  feeds  and  their  use  in  Kentucky 
in  1927.  J.  D.  Turner  et  al.  (Kentucky 
Sta.  Bui.  284,  p.  45-109,  4  figs.  May, 
1928.)      Lexington. 

Marketing  live  broilers  in  New  York  City. 
H.  I.  Richards  and  M.  F.  Abell.  Cost  of 
marketing  New  Hampshire  broilers.  E.  H. 
Rinear.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  234,  31 
p.,  12  figs.     June,  1928.)      Durham. 

Results  of  seed  tests  for  1928,  made  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  B.  I. 
Glidden.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  235, 
17  p.     Sept.,  1928.)      Durham. 

Some  phases  of  nitrogen  metabolism  in  Poly- 
anthus narcissus.  G.  T.  Nightingale  and 
W.  R.  Robbins.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  472, 
32  p.,  14  figs.  Aug.,  1928.)  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Beef  cattle  feeding  investigations.  W.  L. 
Blizzard.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  179,  8  p., 
7  figs.     June,  1928.)      Stillwater. 

Beef  cattle  feeding  investigations,  progress 
report.  W.  L.  Blizzard.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bui.  184,  4  p.,  1  fig.  Aug.,  1928.)  Still- 
water. 


The  forest  products  laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis.,  recently 
found,  incidentally,  that  knots  have  little 
influence  on  the  stiffness  strength  of  long 
timbers  when  the  timbers  are  used  as 
columns  in  structural  work. 


Arrangements  for  receiving  weekly  re- 
ports on  the  carlot  shipments  of  eggs 
from  Utah  and  Idaho  to  eastern  markets 
have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  with  railroads  han- 
dling these  shipments.  The  information 
will  be  compiled  by  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  bureau  and  will  be  issued 
from  there  weekly. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Alexandre,  A.  A.  La  vie  agricole  dans  la 
Picardie  orientale  depuis  la  guerre.  Paris, 
Societe  d' edition  "  Les  belles  lettres",  1928. 

Altrock.  W.  F.  K.  von,  ed.  Die  organisationen 
der  deutschen  landwirtschaft.  Berlin,  Eis- 
ner, 1921. 

Azzi,  Girolamo.  Ecologia  agraria.  Torino, 
Unione  tipografico-editrice  torinese,  1928. 
(Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria  italiana,  pt.  2.) 

Forti,  Cesare.  L"agricoltura  e  le  Industrie 
agrarie.  Torino,  Unione  tipografico-editrice 
torinese,  1928.  (Le  conquiste  dell'indus- 
tria,  v.  2.) 

VETEBINAEY     MEDICINE 

Moussu.  Gustave.  Les  maladies  du  pore.  Ed. 
2.      Paris,   Vigot,    1924. 

Nicolau,  S.,  and  Galloway,  I.  A.  Borna  dis- 
ease and  enzootic  encephalo-myelitis  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  London,  1928.  (Medical  re- 
search council.  Special  request  ser.  no. 
121.) 

Ostertag,    Robert,    ed.       Festschrift 

Eugen   Frohner   zu    seinem   70.   geburtstage. 
Stuttgart,  Enke,   1928. 

FEBTILIZEBS.,    SOILS 

Brescia,  Italy.  Consorzio  antilfillosserico. 
Studio  geologico-viticolo  dei  terreni  delle 
plaghe  della  provincia  di  Brescia.  Brescia, 
Lenchi.    1910. 

Joint  committee  on  fertilizer  application.  Re- 
ports and  proceedings,  1925-1928.  comp.  by 
E.  Truog  and  Ove  F.  Jensen.  Washington, 
National  fertilizer  association,  1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

Boeuf,  F.  Elements  de  biologie  et  de  gene- 
tique  appliques  a  l'amelioration  des  plantes 
cultivges.  Tunis,  Societe  anouyme  de  l'im- 
primerie  rapide  de  Tunis,  1927. 

Galli,  Pericle.  Agrumicoltura.  Torino,  Unione 
tipogxaphico-editrice  torinese,  1928.  (Nuova 
enciclopedia    agraria    italiana,    pt,    5.) 

Mexico.  Secretaria  de  agricultura  y  fomento. 
Direcci6n  de  agricultura.  Cultivo  del  chile, 
por  Ernesto  Ruiz  Erdozain.  Ed.  2.  Mexico, 
1920. 

Waring.  J.  H.,  comp.  Successful  apple  grow- 
ing in  Maine.    Augusta,  Flynt  service,  1927. 


Canada.  Parliament.  House  of  Commons. 
Select  standing  committee  on  agriculture 
and  colonization.  Minutes  of  proceedings 
and  evidence  and  the  report  respecting  the 
grading  and  inspection  of  wheat  and  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  the  protein  content 
as  a  basic  factor  in  the  grading  of  wheat, 
Ottawa,  1928. 


Evans,    J.    A.      O    algodao    em    Mozambique. 

Lourengo  Marques,  Direcgao  dos  servigos  de 

agricultura,  1928. 
Kassab,   Jacques.     Le  coton  en  Egypte.     t   1. 

Aix-en-Provence,   Universitaire   de  Provence, 

1925. 

FORESTRY 

Koegel,    Ludwig.      Tropenurwald    und    wusten- 

land  schaften  der  erde.     Mtinchen,  Vereini- 

gung  natur  und  cultur,  1927. 
Reinhold,  Gerhard.     Die  papierholzversorgung. 

Berlin,  Hofmann,  1927. 
Troup,   R.   S.     Silvicultural  systems,      Oxford, 

Clarendon  press,  1928. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sturges,  A.  M.  Swarm  control  and  comb 
honey  production.  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  East 
Dean  apiaries,  1927. 


Grun,  Richard.  Der  beton.  Berlin,  Springer, 
1926. 

HOUSE    DECORATIOX 

Palmer,  Lois.  Tour  house.  A  workable  book 
for  the  home  decorator.  Boston,  Boston 
cooking  school  magazine  co.,  1928. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

Campbell,  J.  R.  Report  on  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Scotland.  1927.  Edinburgh,  Board 
of  agriculture  for  Scotland,  1928. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Johnson,  E.  R.,  Huebner,  G.  G.,  and  Wilson, 
G.  L.  Principles  of  transportation.  New 
York,  Appleton,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Gallot.     Etude  sur  le  pH  du  serum  de  cheval. 

Paris,  Le  Frangbis,  1927. 
Rooker,  W.  A.     Fruit  pectin.     New  York,  Avi 

publishing  co.,  1928. 


Latiere,  H.  Les  ravageurs  des  arbres  fruitiers. 
t.  1.     Paris,  Maurice-Mendel,  1928. 

Der  Zoologische  garten  ;  zeitschrift  fur  die 
gesamte  tiergiirtenerei.  bd.  1,  hft.  %.  Leip- 
zig, 1928. 

BOTANY 

Niesemann,  H.  W.  Das  anomale  dickenwach- 
stum  von  Mendoncia  velloziana  Mart.,  und 
Afromendoncia  lindaviana  Gilg.  Berlin, 
Gruyter,  1927. 

Schrader.  Franz.  Die  geschlechtschromoso- 
men.  Berlin.  Borntraeger,  1928.  (Zellen- 
und  befruchtungslehre  in  einzeldarstellun- 
gen.     I) 

ECONOMICS.,   STATISTICS 

Aftalion,  Albert.  Cours  de  statistique.  Paris, 
Les  presses  universitaires  de  France,  1928. 

Bazard-Falgas,  Guy.  Impots  susceptibles  d'at- 
teindre  les  cooperatives  agricoles.  Paris, 
Bossuet,  1928. 

Bihlmans,  Alfred.  Latvia  in  the  making, 
1918-1928.  Riga,  Latvian  farmers'  union, 
1928. 

Dechambre,  Edmond.  Les  assurances  des  che- 
vaux  contre  les  accidents.  Paris,  Bossuet, 
1927. 

Gangulee,  N.  N.  Problems  of  rural  India. 
Calcutta,  University  of  Calcutta,  1928. 

League  of  nations.  International  conference 
on  economic  statistics.  Geneva,  1928.  Pre- 
paratory documents.     Geneva,  1928. 

North  Carolina.  University.  Chapel  Hill. 
Economic  survey  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.     Chapel  Hill.  1927. 

Picquenot,  Paul.  L'import  sur  les  benefices  de 
l'exploitation  agricole.  Rennes,  G.  Tatar, 
1926. 

Scotland.  Board  of  agriculture.  The  agri- 
cultural output  of  Scotland,  1925.  Edin- 
burgh, 1928. 

Taylor,  C.  C,  and  Frame,  N.  T.,  ed.  Urban- 
rural  relations.  Chicago,  Kiwanis  interna- 
tional, 1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Chinese  journal  of  phvsiologv.  quarterlv.  v.  1, 
no.  1-  Jan.  1927-  Peking. 

Progressive  farmer  and  farm  woman.  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee edition,  weekly,  v.  43,  no. 
40-  Oct.   6,  1928-  Louisville,  Ky. 


In  the  last  year  45  Four-H  Club  boys 
of  Louisiana  have  been  rewarded  for 
good  work  in  forestry  with  prizes  do- 
nated by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber 
Co.,  says  the  Forest  Service.  The  two 
highest  awards  are  free  trips  to  the  na- 
tional Four-H  Club  congress  that  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  November.  Five 
prizes  were  trips  to  the  operations  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  and  38  were 
trips  to  Four-H  camps  in  various  parts 
of  the  State, 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 

Barr,  J.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Great 
Northern  bean  industry  gains  favor  rapidly. 
Billings  Gazette.     September  10,  1928,  p.  4. 

Bates,  E.  N.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Grades 
facilitate  the  merchandizing  of  grain.  •  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.     October  13,  1928,  p.  380. 

Gage,  C.  E.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Let's 
understand  the  bright  tobacco  situation. 
Progressive  Farmer,  Carolina- Virginia  Ed. 
October  13  and  20,  1928. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Grading  meats  for  Veterans'  Hospitals.  The 
Modern  Hospital.     October  1928,  p.  82. 

Cram,  E.  B.  (Animal  Industry).  A  species 
of  the  cestode  genus  Bertiella  in  man  and 
the  chimpanzee  in  Cuba.  Am.  J.  Trop. 
Med.,  v.  8,  no.  4,  p.  339-344.     July  1928. 

Hall,  M.  C.  (Animal  Industry).  If  pastures 
infested  with  liver  fluke,  necessary  to  re- 
treat sheep.  Calif.  Wool  Grower,  v.  4,  no. 
29,  p.  6.     July  17,  1928. 

(Animal  Industry).  Parasites  and  par- 
asitic diseases  of  animals.  J.  Am.  Vet.  Med. 
Assn.,  v.  73,  n.  s.  v.  26,  no.  6,  p.  750-751. 
October   1928. 

(Animal    Industry).       Stomach    worms 

and  flukes :  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride : 
tapeworms.  Calif.  Wool  Grower,  v.  4,  no. 
26,  p.  8,  June  26,  1928. 

(Animal      Industry).        Turkeys      and 

chickens  a  dangerous  combination  as  regards 
parasitism.  North  Am.  Vet.,  v.  9,  no.  7,  p. 
53-54.     July  1928. 

(Animal    Industry).      World    authority 

on  animal  parasites  suggests  control  meas- 
ures for  liver  fluke  in  sheep.  Calif.  Wool 
Grower,  v.  4,  no.  32,  p.  5.    August  7,  1928. 

Raffensperger,  H.  B.  (Animal  Industry). 
Swine  sanitation  prevents  and  controls  para- 
sites in  swine.  Vet.  Med.,  v.  23,  no.  10,  p. 
436-437.      October    1928. 

Schwartz,  B.  (Animal  Industry).  Pulmonary 
ascariasis  of  swine.     Ibid.,  p.  442-443. 

(Animal  Industry).   Sarcoptic  mange  in 

hogs.      Ibid.,  p.  451-452. 

Earnshaw,  Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey).  De- 
partment of  game  and  fish  laws :  Inter- 
state commerce  in  wild  animals.  Field  and 
Stream,  vol.  33,  no.  6,  p.  66-68.  October 
1928. 

Knappen,  Phoebe  (Biological  Survey).  Sug- 
gestions for  a  bibliography  on  avian  longev- 
ity and  on  the  weight  of  birds  ;  and  Food 
of  Bonasa  umoeUus.  The  Auk,  vol.  45,  no.  4, 
p.  492-496  and  513-514,  respectively.  Octo- 
ber 1928.  ,     „ 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
Prothonotary  warbler  breeding  in  the  Wash- 
ington region.  Proceedings  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington,  vol.  41,  p.  172. 
October  15.  1928. 

.      A    bibliography    of   bird    banding    in 

America.  Special  supplement  to  The  Auk, 
vol.  45  ;  Contribution  No.  15  of  the  Baldwin 
Research  Laboratory,  p.  1-73.  October 
1928. 

[Wetmore,  Alexander,  and]  Frederick  C.  Lin- 
coln (Biological  Survey).  The  dickcissel  in 
Maryland.  The  Auk,  vol.  45,  no.  4,  p.  508- 
509.     October  1928. 

Malloch,  J.  R.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
Hawaiian  species  of  the  genus  Lispocephala 
Pokorny  (Diptera;  Anthomyiidae).  Pro- 
ceedings Hawaiian  Entomological  Society, 
vol.  7,  p.  67-89.     June  1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Leffing- 
well  on  the  pheasant ;  Barros  on  food  of 
Chilean  birds ;  Economic  ornithology  in 
recent  entomological  publications ;  and  En- 
couraging bird  enemies  of  orchard  .insects. 
The  Auk,  vol.  45,  no.  4,  p.  525-528.  Octo- 
ber 1928. 

Murie,  Olaus  J.  (Biological  Survey).  Notes 
on  the  Alaska  chickadee.  The  Auk,  vol.  45, 
no.  4,  p.  441-444.     October  1928. 

Palmer,  T.  S.  (Biological  Survey).  Notes  on 
persons  whose  names  appear  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  California  birds.  The  Condor, 
voV.  30,  no.  5,  p.  261-307,  illus.  Septem- 
ber-October 1928. 

.      Review      of      Boyson's      "  Falkland 

Islands " ;  and  Stone  on  a  collection  of 
birds  from  Para,  Brazil.  The  Auk,  vol.  45, 
no.  4,  p.  515-516  and  523-524,  respectively. 
October   1928. 

Preble,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  Predatory 
birds  and  game.  Nature  Magazine,  vol.  12, 
no.  3,  p.  194-195.     September  1928. 

.      California's      mammals — past      and 

present.  Nature  Magazine,  vol.  12.  no.  4, 
p.   259-261,   275,   illus.      October   1928. 

Young,  Stanley  P.  [and  Arthur  II.  Carhart] 
(Biological  Survey).  Rangeland  renegades: 
Whitey  of  Bear  Springs  Mesa.  Blue  Book 
Magazine,  vol.  48,  no.  1,  p.  48-51.  Novem- 
ber 1928. 


Switzer,  H.  B.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Admn.).  "Processed  cheese,"  The  Official 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food, 
and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States,  p. 
74.     October  1927. 

Evenson,  O.  L.,  and  McCutcheon,  D.  T.  (Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Admn.).  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  vol.  20,  no.  8, 
p.   860.     August   1928. 

Kebler,  L.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Admn.).  The  mail-order  medical  game. 
Druggists  Circular,  vol.  1,  no.  8.  August 
1928. 

Kebler,  L.  F.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Admn.).  How  crooks  are  caught.  Drug- 
gists Circular,  vol.  1,  no.  9,  p.  17.  Sep- 
tember J928. 

Campbell,  W.  G.  (Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Admn.)  Reorganization  of  regulatory  work. 
The  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials  of  the 
United  States,  p.  49-57,  October  1927. 

Blake,  S.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Notes  on  thele- 
sperma.  Proceedings  Biological  Society  of 
Washington,  vol.  41,  p.  145-150.  October 
15,  1928. 

Dew<>y,  L.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Agaves  producteurs  de  fibres 
et  d'alcool.  Revue  Botanique  Appliquee  et 
Agriculture  Coloniale,  vol.  8,  p.  557-562. 
August-September  1928. 

Hitchcock,  A.  S.  (Plant  Industry).  New  spe- 
cies of  grasses  from  the  United  States. 
Proceedings  Biological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, vol.  41,  p.  157-163.     October  15,  1928. 

Stevens,  N.  E.,  and  Bain,  H.  F.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Storage  rots  of  cranberries  in  the 
1927  crop.  Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  p.  809- 
814.     September  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry 
under  this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy 
of  each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
director  of  information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


BRANDES  HOPES  PAPUAN 

CANES  PROVE  VALUABLE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

seen  white  men  before,  gave  the  party 
some  interesting  adventures  and  resulted 
in  one  of  the  natives  taking  a  flight  with 
them  to  Port  Moresby,  where  efforts  will 
be  made  to  develop  him  into  an  inter- 
preter for  the  local  government.  Port 
Moresby  is  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
island,  in  the  Territory  of  Papua,  which 
is  mandate  territory  administered  by  the 
Government  of  Australia. 

The  party  has  dispersed  and  the  sea- 
plane has  been  returned  to  its  owner. 
The  second  chapter  begins  in  tedious 
work  requiring  time  and  patience  to  de- 
velop the  new  cane  varieties  into  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  sugar  industry. 
Out  of  the  ton  of  green  material  col- 
lected from  the  wilds,  containing  cut- 
tings of  221  varieties  of  two  different 
species,  may  come  "  super  cane "  which 
will  restore  the  sugar-cane  industry  of 
this  country  to  its  former  state  of  pros- 
perity by  successfully  resisting  the  mo- 
saic and  other  diseases  which  brought 
about  the  depression. 

"  It  will  be  a  matter  of  several  years," 
says  Doctor  Brandes,  "  before  we  will 
know  the  actual  value  of  these  new  canes 
to  American  planters.  However,  we 
feel    confident    that    we    have    collected 


specimens  of  wild  canes  which  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  cultivated  va- 
rieties now  growing  throughout  the 
world.  At  least  we  can  see  in  most  of 
them  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
cultivated  canes  of  the  '  noble '  type. 

"  We  know  that  some  varieties  are 
more  resistant  to  mosaic  than  others,  and 
we  hope  the  crossing  and  hybridizing  of 
these  will  bring  forth  something  of  great 
value.  In  fact,  we  already  have  one 
specimen,  the  Badilla,  obtained  years  ago 
from  New  Guinea,  grown  commercially 
since  then  in  Australia,  and  now  grow- 
ing in  our  detention  house  at  Arlington 
Experiment  Farm,  where  it  has  shown 
resistance  to  mosaic.  It  is  not  a  short- 
season  variety,  however,  and  for  that 
reason  does  not  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments for  this  country." 

Doctor  Brandes  has  particular  interest 
in  the  large  and  vigorous  varieties,  one 
of  which  had  many  individual  stalks 
growing  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  Al- 
though these  kinds  were  usually  very 
lacking  in  sugar  and  sweetness  to  the 
taste,  they  are  nevertheless  promising 
as  a  means  of  developing  hybrid  varieties 
that  will  increase  the  tonnage  per  acre, 
he  says. 

The  project  was  carried  out  by  the 
department  in  cooperation  with  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  the  Celotex  Co. .  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  As- 
sociation, and  the  Administration  of  the 
Territory  of  Papua.  A  duplicate  set  of 
all  cuttings  taken  was  planted  by  the 
Queensland  (Australia)  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  insure  against  loss  in 
transportation  to  this  country.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  precaution  is  already  ap- 
parent. One  of  the  early  shipments  of 
cuttings  planted  in  the  quarantine  green- 
house at  Arlington  farm  has  failed  to 
grow.  This  was  due,  perhaps,  says  Doctor 
Brandes,  to  too  low  temperatures  in  the 
refrigeration  rooms  of  the  steamer.  A 
later  shipment  came  through  success- 
fully, however,  and  is  now  growing  sat- 
isfactorily. The  third  shipment  was 
brought  over  by  Doctor  Brandes  per- 
sonally. 

All  cuttings  are  first  planted  in  the 
quarantine  greenhouses  under  conditions 
which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  any 
disease  or  insect.  As  soon  as  possible, 
cuttings  will  be  made  from  these  first 
plantings  and  grown  in  another  green- 
house until  their  freedom  from  diseases 
or  insects  is  absolutely  assured.  Then 
propagating  material  will  be  distributed 
to  various  cooperating  agencies  for  test- 
ing and  breeding. 

Although  no  predictions  can  be  made 
as  to  when  a  satisfactory  cane  will  be 
developed,  a  commercial  supply  of  plant- 
ing stock  can  be  grown  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Doctor  Brandes  has  devised 
a  method  whereby  a  ton  of  seed  cane 
can  be  increased  sufficiently  within  24 
months  to  plant  1,000  acres.  Under  the 
present  commercial  methods  in  general 
use  not  more  than  30  or  40  acres  could 
be  planted  under  the  same  conditions. 


Experiments  have  shown  that  hydrated 
lime  is  invaluable  in  the  control  of  club 
root  of  cabbage,  whereas  other  forms  of 
lime,  such  as  completely  air-slaked  lime, 
have  little  or  no  value,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 
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ENGINEER  SAYS  FARM  COMMUNITY  NEEDS  FIRE  COMPANY 


Declares  Many  of  the  Rnral  Homes  and  Buildings  Which  Burn  Every  Week  Could  Be  Saved 
by  Simple  Fire-Fighting  Apparatus  in  Hands  of  Organized  Men 


Opportunities  for  adventure  and  serv- 
ice are  to  be  found  by  tbe  men  and  young 
men  in  every  fanning  community  in 
America  in  tbe  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing of  local  rural  fire-fighting  companies 
for  tbe  protection  of  tbeir  bomes  and 
otber  farm  property  from  tbe  rural  fires 
wbicb  annually  cost  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada  35,000  structures.  $150,000,- 
000,  and  3,500  lives,  says  David  J.  Price, 
cbemical  engineer  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  farm  fire  protection  of 
tbe  National  Eire  Protective  Association. 
The  association  represents  a  dozen  im- 
portant organizations  which  are  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cut 
down  the  heavy  annual  fire  lass  on 
farms.  Mr.  Price  is  in  charge  of  the 
cbemical  engineering  division  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Price  says  that  many  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  farm  homes  and  buildings  which 
burn  each  week  can  be  saved  by  using 
simple  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  the  hands 
of  well-organized  fire  companies  in  rural 
communities.  The  use  of  simple  but 
modern  fire-fighting  equipment  and  the 
organization  of  country  fire  departments 
are   neither   too   expensive   nor    difficult 


for  tbe  average  country  community,  be 
says. 

He  recommends  the  recent  report  of 
the  National  Fire  Protective  Association, 
published  from  its  headquarters,  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  to  all  farming  communities 
desiring  to  organize  their  own  fire  pro- 
tection. This  report  states  that  a  first 
requisite  in  the  organization  of  a  country 
fire  department  is  the  monthly  drilling 
of  its  members  for  speed  and  early  con- 
trol of  all  fires.  Membership,  it  says, 
should  carry  distinction  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  privilege  of  a  club  room 
and  should  be  limited  to  those  who  can 
reach  the  fire-fighting  apparatus  within 
two  and  one-half  minutes  of  the  blowing 
of  a  siren  controlled  from  a  telephone 
exchange  or  otber  place  which  is  open 
ajl  night.  No  fewer  than  10  men,  in- 
cluding a  chief,  assistant  chief,  engineer, 
and  seven  privates  should  compose  any 
fire  company,  the  report  says.  These  and 
many  detailed  instructions  as  to  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  organization,  and  per- 
sonnel are  given  in  the  report. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject 
can  be  obtained  in  a  booklet,  The  Rural 
Fire  Department,  published  by  tbe  agri- 
cultural committee,  National  Fire  Waste 
Council,  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 


SWEET  CLOVER  MUST  HAVE  LIME 

Sweet  clover  will  grow  almost  any- 
where if  tbe  annual  precipitation  is  more 
than  17  inches  and  there  is  sufficient 
lime  in  the  soil,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  sweet  clover  is  a  hardy  plant 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  a  stand, 
says  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  agronomist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Doctor 
Pieters  says :  Three  things  are  espe- 
cially important  in  getting  a  stand.  They 
are  lime,  inoculation,  and  a  firm  seed 
bed.  It  may  not  always  be  necessary 
to  neutralize  an  acid  soil,  but  sweet 
clover  commonly  must  have  lime  if  it 
is  to  do  well.  Inoculation  of  the  seed 
or  soil  is  advisable  where  the  crop  is 
to  be  grown  on  land  that  has  grown 
neither  alfalfa  nor  sweet  clover  before. 
A  firm  seed  bed  is  necessary.  Many 
failures  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to 
lack  of  rolling  or  compacting  the  soil 
after  plowing.  Sweet  clover  may  be  util- 
ized as  bay,  pasture,  and  for  soil-im- 
provement purposes.  As  a  hay  crop, 
however,  it  is  not  equal  to  alfalfa  or  red 
clover.  As  a  pasture  a  good  stand  of 
sweet  clover  in  its  second  season  will 
furnish  more  grazing  than  any  other 
plant  known.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
crop  for  soil  improvement,  and  fortu- 
nately it  will  serve  both  as  a  pasture 
and  a  soil-improving  crop  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  sections  is  has  been  found 
that  the  increase  in  yield  of  sugar  beets 
due  to  sweet  clover  was  practically  tbe 
same  when  the  crop  was  turned  under 
after  being  pastured  as  when  the  entire 
crop  was  turned  under. 


M0HLER  OUTLINES  GOAL 

FOR  MEAT  INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

vestigation  of  parasitic  pests  that  limit 
livestock  efficiency.  At  the  packing  houses 
it  has  revised  its  methods  of  inspecting 
livers  and  hearts  of  animals,  continuing 
the  protection  of  public  health,  but  leav- 
ing the  organs  in  better  conditions  for 
sale,  he  said. 

He  commented  on  a  recent  finding  of 
the  vitamin  value  of  beef  extract  in  the 
dietary  and  of  a  similar  discovery  in 
regard  to  lean-pork  extract. 

One  constructive  effort  made  by  the 
bureau  was  an  extensive  experiment 
dealing  with  factors  that  influence  wool 
production  in  range  sheep,  with  refer- 
ence also  to  their  mutton-growing  capaci- 
ties, he  said.  In  reference  to  this  work 
he  said  that  the  results  obtained  with 
1,600  Rambouillet  sheep  indicated  that 
good  mutton  conformation  may  have 
some  advantages  and  substantially  no 
disadvantages  in  efficient  wool  produc- 
tion. 

One  important  field  only  lightly  toucbed 
as  yet,  said  Doctor  Mohler,  is  the  gen- 
eral breeding  of  meat  animals  with  the 
definite  objective  of  developing  meat 
types  that  will  dress  out  a  high  per- 
centage of  edible  meat  and  a  relatively 
low  percentage  of  offal. 

He  discussed  the  world-wide  competi- 
tive situation  in  the  supply  of  meats, 
particularly  cattle,  and  compared  ani- 
mal-breeding activities  here  with  those 
abroad.  "  Tbe  trend  in  livestock  improve- 
ment and   the  volume  of   trade  in  beef 


among  the  nations  will  probably  be  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  results  of  the 
present  world-wide  scrub-bull  fight,"  he 
said. 

"  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  upwards  of 
120.000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
look  to  tbe  livestock  industry  for  their 
average  per  capita  quota  of  about  150 
pounds  of  meat  annually.  If  we  are  to 
perform  our  duty  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner, we  must  keep  in  mind,  first,  tbe 
basic  importance  of  healthy  livestock, 
and,  secondly,  their  gradual  improve- 
ment by  wise  selection  and  breeding. 
That  is  the  basis  of  meat  for  the  masses." 


HOOD  TRAMWAY  PROJECT 

TO  BE  STUDIED  FURTHER 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tured  opinion  in  itself  carries  great 
weight. 

"At  the  same  time  I  am  keenly  sensi- 
ble of  tbe  responsibility  resting  upon  me 
to  make  no  mistake  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  resource  involved,  and 
particularly  to  make  no  mistake  through 
insufficiently  considered  action  that 
would  be  irrevocable  and  irremediable  if 
wrong.  The  question  involved  is  one 
relating  to  a  field  of  activity  in  which 
this  department  has  little  to  guide  it. 
Tbere  are  possibilities  of  new  develop- 
ments in  the  form  of  transportation  most 
desired  by  and  most  serviceable  to  the 
public  in  situations  like  that  at  Mount 
Hood,  for  example,  through  the  growth 
of  air  transportation.  There  is  need 
to  bring  together  and  give  consideration 
to  the  experiences  yielded  by  like  enter- 
prises in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Above  all,  there 
is  need  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  expert 
advice  and  judgment  that  can  be 
obtained. 

"  In  view  of  all  this  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  before  giving  final  ap- 
proval to  your  recommendations  in  favor 
of  the  tramway  the  matter  should  have 
additional  study.  In  that  study  your 
committee  can  be  of  material  assistance, 
and  I  want  to  ask  your  continued  coop- 
eration." 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

PLANT    INDUSTRY 

H.  T.  Edwards,  technologist  of  the  office 
of  fiher  plants,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who 
has  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  nearly  a 
year  carrying  on  work  with  abaca,  Manila 
maguey,  and  other  fiber  plants  in  cooperation 
with  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  re- 
turned to  Washington  October  21. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

KANSAS   CITY 

The  Kansas  City  U.S.D.A.  Club  held  its 
regular  monthly  luncheon  and  meeting  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  September  28,  with  good 
attendance.  A  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive talk  was  made  by  R.  Y.  McLellan,  of  the 
narcotic  unit  of  the  prohibition  enforcement 
unit,  on  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
handling  and  treatment  of  addicts  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  narcotic  laws. 


Fifty  acres  of  wooded  land  are  being 
cleared  on  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Advantage 
of  this  opportunity  is  being  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  get  figures  on 
what  different  methods  of  land  clearing 
cost. 
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CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION 
MEETS  IN  WASHINGTON 


Director  Woods  Says,  in  Greeting  Offi- 
cials, That  Wor!d  is  on  Eve  of 
Chemical  Revolution 

Many  chemists  and  others  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  part  in  the  forty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  which  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  29-31.  and 
drew  to  the  Capital  several  hundred 
chemists  from  the  State  universities  and 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
the  country.  The  program  was  concerned 
mainly  with  the  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tical relations  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture, fertilizers,  foods,  and  feedstuff s. 
Eligibility  to  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion is,  in  every  ease,  conceded  by  virtue 
of  the  official  position  which  the  member 
holds  in  State  or  Federal  institution. 

Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  chief  of  the 
division  of  soil  fertility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  was  president  of 
the  association  for  the  year  just  closed, 
and  he  presided  over  the  sessions. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work  of  the  department,  presented  the 
official  greeting  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  association. 

Doctor  Woods  said  in  part : 

"  Your  work  stands  at  the  foundation 
of  our  program  for  purity  and  honesty 
in  foods,  drugs,  animal  feeds,  fertilizers, 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  have  important  relation 
to  our  general  welfare.  Not  many  out- 
side of  the  official  family  know  how  ex- 
tensive are  your  researches  and  what  an 
important  relation  they  have  to  our 
.general  well-being. 

"  We  are  now  well  started  in  a  new 
era  of  more  exactness  in  agricultural 
science,  especially  chemical  science.  The 
new  developments  in  chemistry  have 
opened  up  new  fields  and  required  the 
reexamination  of  old  fields  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  newer  and  more  exact 
methods  of  to-day. 

"  The  history  of  your  association  is  the 
history  of  advances  and  improvement  in 
chemistry  applied  to  agriculture.  While 
you  must  necessarily  be  cautious  and 
careful,  you  have  always  led  in  such  for- 
ward movements.  To-day,  on  the  eve  of 
the  chemical  revolution,  you  stand  on  the 
advanced  firing  line  in  making  chemistry 
more  than  ever  the  benefactor  of  man. 
We  are  looking  to  you  for  guidance  in 
this  field. 

"  Recently,  as  you  know,  in  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    we    have    re- 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  USES  MARKET  REPORT 

H.  E.  Rutland,  marketing  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
reports  to  the  bureau  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  a  high  school,  to  furnish 
each  student  daily  a  copy  of  the  apple- 
market  report  issued  for  the  point  where 
the  high  school  is  located.  The  students, 
he  says,  are  using  the  reports  in  planning 
the  marketing  of  imaginary  cars  of  ap- 
ples of  the  principal  varieties.  Each 
hypothetical  car  is  valued  at  the  f.  o.  b. 
price  at  the  shipping  point,  and  the  sell- 
ing price  is  taken  as  the  price  existing 
at  the  selling  point  on  the  date  the  car 
would  arrive  if  it  were  an  actual  car. 


THANKSGIVING,  1928 


A  Proclamation  by  the  President 

The  season  again  approaches  when  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  generations 
to  set  apart  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  which  the  Giver  of  all 
good  and  perfect  gifts  has  bestowed 
upon  us  during  the  year.  It  is  most 
becoming  that  we  should  do  this,  for 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  which 
have  followed  us  through  the  year  de- 
serve our  grateful  recognition  and 
acknowledgment.  Through  His  Divine 
favor  peace  and  tranquility  ^have 
reigned  throughout  the  land ;  He  has 
protected  our  country  as  a  whole 
against  pestilence  and  disaster  and  has 
directed  us  in  the  ways  of  National 
prosperity.  Our  fields  have  been  abun- 
dantly productive  ;  our  industries  have 
flourished ;  our  commerce  has  in- 
creased;  wages  -have  been  lucrative; 
and  comfort  and  contentment  have 
followed  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of 
honest  toil.  As  we  have  prospered  in 
material  things,  so  have  we  also  grown 
and  expanded  in  things  spiritual. 
Through  divine  inspiration  we  have  en- 
larged our  charities  and  our  missions  ; 
we  have  been  imbued  with  high  ideals 
which  have  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  and  the  promotion  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  through  peace  and 
good   will. 

Wherefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  November  next  as  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and 
I  recommend  that  on  that  day  the 
people  shall  cease  from  their  daily 
work,  and  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
accustomed  places  of  worship,  devoutly 
give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
many  and  great  blessings  they  have 
received,  and  seek  His  guidance  that 
they  may  deserve  a  continuaace  of  His 
favor. 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 


FARMER  ADVISED  AGAIN 
NOT  TO  DUMP  HIS  WHEAT 


Secretary  Says  Situation  as  to  Canadian 

Crop  Strengthens  Department's 

Earlier  Statement 

Inspections  of  Canadian  wheat  up  to 
October  27  indicated  that  the  effective 
supply  of  Canadian  bread  wheat  from 
this  year's  crop  may  be  no  larger  than 
that  from  last  year's  crop.  It  was  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  frost  seri- 
ously damaged  the  Canadian  crop,  and 
dockage  was  being  reported  as  unusually 
heavy.  Consequently,  a  large  proportion 
of  this  year's  Canadian  crop  is  below  con- 
tract grade,  and  much  more  wheat  than 
last  year  is  being  classed  as  feed.  This 
information  was  contained  in  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Jardine  which  was 
issued  by  the  department  to  the  press 
October  27.    The  statement  continued: 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Cana- 
dian board  of  grain  commissioners,  7  per 
cent  of  the  inspections  of  wheat  other 
than  durum  the  first  three  weeks  of 
October  was  classed  as  feed,  and  36  per 
cent  graded  Nos.  5  and  6.  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  season  only  0.4  of 
1  per  cent  was  classed  as  feed,  and  4  per 
cent  graded  Nos.  5  and  6.  A  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  total 
wheat  crop  had  been  inspected  to  October 
22,  and  of  the  inspections  other  than 
durum  for  the  entire  period,  4.6  per  cent 
had  been  classed  as  feed  and  27  per  cent 
in  grades  5  and  6.  Since  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  early  receipts  was  from 
areas  not  much  damaged  by  frost,  it  is 
possible  that  6  per  cent  of  the  inspections 
for  the  year  will  be  classed  as  feed,  15 
per  cent  No.  6,  and  15  per  cent  No.  5,  as 
compared  with  1  per  cent  feed,  3  per  cent 
No.  6,  and  5  per  cent  No.  5  last  year. 
Assuming  that  between  450  and  480  mil- 
lion bushels  will  be  inspected,  between 
25  and  30  million  bushels  would  be 
classed  as  feed  and  130  to  140  millions 
would  be  graded  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Wheat  grades  5  and  6  are  now  priced 
at  a  heavy  discount  below  the  grades 
that  are  deliverable  on  contract.  The 
western  division  average  price  of  No.  6 
wheat  the  week  ending  October  13  was 
80  cents,  and  No.  5  was  92  cents,  as  com- 
pared with  103  for  No.  4  and  125  for  No. 
1.  The  price  of  No.  6  was  only  6  cents 
above  feed  wheat. 

According  to  the  Canadian  board  of 
grain  commissioners,  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  all  grains  is  low  this  season. 
Very  little  wheat  is  grading  tough  and 
damp.  It  is  obvious  that  grades  5  and 
(Confirmed  on  p.  3) 
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FOREST  SERVICE  URGES 
SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 


Says    Nation's    Forest    Lands    Can   Be 

Made  to  Supply  Country  With  Its 

Wood  to  End  of  Time 

Properly  managed  for  the  production 
of  a  permanent  timber  crop,  the  forest 
lands  of  the  United  States  can  be  made 
the  source  of  a  constant  supply  of  wood 
for  this  country  to  the  end  of  time,  says 
the  Forest  Service  in  a  statement  re- 
cently issued  by  the  department  to  the 
press  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  problems  in  forestry.  The 
statement  says  the  following: 

"  If  all  the  forest  land,  actual  and 
potential,  in  the  country  were  producing 
trees  at  maximum  capacity,  the  United 
States  would  have  no  serious  timber 
supply  problem.  This  country  has  some 
470,000,000  acres  of  land  which  is  classi- 
fied as  forest  land,  which  will  not  be 
needed  or  is  not  primarily  suited  for 
other  crops.  At  least  80,000,000  acres 
of  this  land  is  so  denuded  as  to  be  in  a 
nonproductive  condition,  and  much  more 
of  it  is  not  producing  nearly  as  much 
timber  as  it  could  under  good  forest 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  is  using  up  its  timber  sup- 
ply four  times  as  rapidly  as  that  supply 
is  being  replaced  through  growth,  and 
it  is  probable 'the  Nation's  wood  require- 
ments will  increase  as  the  population 
grows. 

"  With  the  virgin  forest  area  of  the 
United  States  reduced  to  but  little  more 
than  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  originally, 
however,  the  numerous  industries  which 
depend  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on 
wood  and  the  many  other  interests  con- 
cerned with  the  products  and  benefits  of 
forests,  will  have  to  look  to  reforestation 
and  scientific  forest  management  on  a 
permanent  production  basis.  The  origi- 
nal forest  area  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  822,000,000  acres,  or  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  land  area.  The 
present  forest  area  is  estimated  at 
470,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  125,- 
000.000  acres  remain  as  virgin  forest, 
while  some  250,000.000  acres  of  cut  and 
burned-over  lands  are  now  producing 
second  growth,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
scattered  and  of  inferior  quality. 

"  "While  an  abundance  of  timber  is 
considered  essential  to  national  devel- 
opment and  industrial  progress,  the  con- 
tribution of  forests  to  national  welfare 
does  not  stop  at  timber  production.  In 
the  protection  of  watersheds  and  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow  the  forests  of 
the  country  play  a  valuable  part,  accord- 
ing to  investigations  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Examples  of  the  effect  of 
denudation  of  the  mountains  around  the 
headwaters  of  streams  are  numerous. 
In  many  eases  the  result  is  more  rapid 
run  off  and  higher  floods  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, washing  away  of  hillside  soils,  and 
the  depositing  of  gravel  and  debris  on 
agricultural  lands  in  the  valleys.  With 
no  forest  carpet  to  hold  back  the  flow 
of  water  following  rains  or  the  melting 
of  snow,  the  dry  season  frequently  brings 
droughts  and  cessation  of  stream  flow. 
The  forests  contribute  materially  to  the 
continuous  and  regular  flow  of  streams. 


"  Of  the  present  area  of  the  country 
actually  forested,  19  per  cent  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  2  per  cent 
by  the  States  and  municipalities,  and  79 
per  cent  by  private  owners.  The  na- 
tional forests,  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  21,000,000 
acres  in  Alaska,  contain  some  158,000,000 
acres,  the  bulk  of  which  lies  in  the 
Western  States.  Not  all  of  this  land, 
however,  is  classed  as  timberland.  Prac- 
tically all  the  public  forests  are  being 
administered  on  the  principle  of  per- 
petual yield ;  by  allowing  only  mature 
trees  to  be  cut  and  leaving  seed  trees 
or  young  trees  which  will  bring  up  a  new 
growth,  the  forest  is  maintained  on  a 
crop  basis.  In  cutting  operations  the 
slash  or  brush  must  be  disposed  of  to 
reduce  the  fire  hazard,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  for- 
est fires. 

"  Permanent  timber  growing  also  is 
making  considerable  strides  among  the 
owners  of  private  forest  lands.  A  num- 
ber of  large  lumber  operators  have  taken 
up  reforestation  and  scientific  cutting 
with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  yield  on 
their  holdings.  The  same  principles  are 
being  applied  by  farm  owners  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  management 
of  farm  woodlands." 


1928  CROP  PRODUCTION 
EXCEEDS  THAT  OF  1927 


Iowa  Team  Wins  Sweepstakes  for 
Fifth  Time  at  Dairy  Exposition 

In  the  twelfth  annual  students'  na- 
tional contest  in  judging  dairy  products, 
held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
October  15,  and  supervised  by  William 
White,  senior  dairy  manufacturing  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
the  team  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
won  for  the  fifth  successive  year  the 
sweepstakes  cup  for  the  best  judging  of 
all  products.  Teams  from  15  land- 
grant  colleges  competed.  Iowa  was  also 
first  in  judging  butter,  West  Virginia 
was  first  in  cheese,  Ohio  was  first  in  ice 
cream,  and  South  Dakota  was  first  in 
milk.  Jean  Spangler  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  won  highest  individual 
honors  .in   judging   all   products. 

In  connection  with  the  national  con- 
test, a  Southern  States  contest  in  judg- 
ing dairy  products  was  held  in  which 
teams  from  five  Southern  agricultural 
colleges  were  entered.  First  place  was 
won  by  Georgia  and .  second  by  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  contents  were  sponsored  by  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 
G.  A.  Gilbert,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  and  C.  J.  Babcock,  asso- 
ciate market  milk  specialist;  B.  W.  Bell, 
associate  dairy  manufacturing  specialist, 
and  L.  S.  Edwards,  dairy  manufacturing 
specialist,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
were  members  of  the  judging  committee. 


In  September  the  final  plans  were 
completed  for  the  northwestern  labora- 
tory of  the  division  of  tropical,  sub- 
tropical, and  ornamental  plant  insect 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
The  laboratory  is  at  Puyallup,  Wash.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  study  of  insects  which 
attack  ornamental  plants  in  the  North- 
west 


Increase  of  5   Per  Cent  is  All   Crops 

Over  Last  Year,  but  Purchasing 

Index  Continues  Same 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  all  crops  was  about  5  per  cent  greater 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  farm  products  in  terms 
of  other  commodities  continues  within  10 
per  cent  of  the  1909-14  pre-war  parity, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics in  its  November  1  report  on  the 
agricultural  situation.  The  chief  sus- 
taining influence  is  the  favorable  posi- 
tion of  the  livestock  industries,  says  the 
bureau.    The  report  says: 

"  Stock  feeding  in  the  central  grain 
regions  has  revived  considerably.  The 
early  movement  of  feeder  cattle  was 
very  heavy,  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
cattle  than  last  year  moving  into  the 
Corn  Belt  through  public  stockyards  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  Ship- 
ments of  feeder  lambs  into  the  Corn  Belt 
in  the  same  period,  through  public  mar- 
kets, were  17  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year's. 

"  The  principal  feed  and  food  crops 
are  now  practically  all  under  cover,  and 
the  new  crops  have  begun  a  substantial 
market  movement.  In  most  cases  prices 
reflect  the  larger  supply  as  compared 
with  last  year's  production.  Hay  of  the 
alfalfa  and  clover  mixture  classes  has 
been  selling  rather  better  than  last  sea- 
son, whereas  the  wheat  and  potato  mar- 
kets have  been  unsatisfactory  to  growers. 
The  leading  corn  and  oats  regions  are 
finding  some  consolation  in  the  current 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

"  Students  of  the  corn  situation  see  a 
rather  striking  similarity  between  this 
year  and  1925.  The  supply  of  corn  is 
like  that  year's  supply  and  the  corn-hog 
cycle  is  in  about  the  same  phase  now  as 
it  was  then.  Years  of  large  corn  crops 
are  not  usually  profitable  years  for  the 
man  who  sells  corn,  unless  he  sells  early 
before  cash  prices  drop  or  very  late  after 
they  have  risen. 

"  In  spite  of  the  likeness  of  the  present . 
corn-price  situation  to  that  of  three  years 
ago,  there  are  some  things  which  suggest 
that  the  level  of  prices  will  be  somewhat 
higher,  and  that  the  seasonal  decline  may 
be  delayed.  The  European  crop  appears 
likely  to  be  about  20  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  1925,  and,  unless  the  Argentine 
crop  turns  out  to  be  a  large  one,  this 
should  help  the.  export  demand  for 
American  corn. 

"  Furthermore,  cattle  prices  are  now 
much  better  than  in  the  fall  of  1925,  so 
if  Corn  Belt  farmers  can  get  feeder 
cattle  this  may  increase  the  demand  for 
feeding  corn  over  what  it  was  three 
years  ago.  In  addition,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  prices  are  holding  up  better 
than  they  were  in  1925.  Cash  corn  has 
been  selling  about  10  or  12  cents  higher, 
and  December  futures  about  4  cents 
higher,  than  at  this  season  in  1925." 
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FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES 
DO  ENORMOUS  BUSINESS 


Transactions    of    11,400    Associations 

Amounted  to  Total  of  $2,300,- 

000,000  in  1927 

Farmers'  cooperative  associations 
transacted  business  to  the  amount  of 
$2,300,000, 000  in  the  1927  marketing  sea- 
son, according  to  a  preliminary  report  by 
the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on 
the  11,400  active  associations  listed  by 
the  department.  This  figure  is  less  by 
$100,000,000  than  the  total  business  for 
the  10,803  associations  listed  by  the  de- 
partment in  1925.  However,  the  price 
level  for  1927  was  lower  than  that  for 
1925.  If  prices  of  farm  products  and  the 
prices  of  supplies  bought  by  fanners  had 
been  as  high  in  1927  as  in  1925  the  total 
business  of  the  cooperatives  would  have 
been  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000. 

The  largest  amount  of  business  done 
by  any  one  group  was  $680,000,000,  this 
being  the  sum  of  the  transactions  by  the 
associations  handling  grain.  The  asso- 
ciations marketing  dairy  products  had 
a  total  business  of  $620,000,000 ;  the  live- 
stock associations,  $320,000,000;  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations,  $300,- 
000,000;  the  associations  marketing  cot- 
ton, $97,000,000;  the  poultry  and  egg 
associations,  $40,000,000;  the  nut  market- 
ing associations,  $14,600,000;  tobacco  as- 
sociations, $22,000,000;  and  the  associa- 
tions handling  wool,  $7,000,000.  The 
business  of  the  associations  selling  miscel- 
laneous products  and  buying  farm  sup- 
plies amounted  to  nearly  $200,000,000. 

Some  lines  of  activity  which  were  im- 
portant in  1915  were  of  less  relative  im- 
portance in  1927.  This  was  not  because 
of  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  by  these  groups,  but  because 
of  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  business  being  reported  by  the  associa- 
tions in  other  groups.  The  associations 
handling  dairy  products  and  shipping 
livestock  have  made  enormous  strides 
since  1915,  and  the  associations  handling 
grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  have  made 
gains  of  about  100  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  respectively. 

The  West  North  Central  States  led  in 
cooperative  activity  in  1915,  1925,  and 
1927.  The  Pacific  States  were  in  second 
place  in  1915  but  had  dropped  to  third 
place  in  1925,  where  they  remained  in 
1927.  In  1925  the  South  Central  States 
had  advanced  in  relative  importance  as 
compared  with  1915  but  by  1927  had 
slipped  back  slightly.  California  asso- 
ciations reported  a  larger  amount  of 
business  for  1927  than  the  associations 
for  any  other  State,  the  estimated  total 
being  $226,320,000;  more  than  half  of 
this  business  represented  activity  by  the 
285  fruit  and  vegetable  associations. 


The  thinking  part  of  mankind  do  not 
form  their  judgment  from  events ;  and 
their  equity  will  ever  attach  equal  glory 
to  those  actions  which  deserve  success 
and  those  which  have  been  crowned  with 
it. — Washington. 


ECONOMIC  EXTENSION  CONFERENCES 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  have  attended 
or  are  to  attend  a  number  of  State  ex- 
tension conferences  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  extension  officials  of 
the  States  the  matter  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  agricultural  outlook  ma- 
terial, data  on  intentions  to  plant  and 
breed,  price  trends  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  other  subjects.  Among  those 
who  are  assisting  are  H.  R.  Tolley,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm 
management  and  costs,  now  assistant 
chief  of  the  bureau,  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  research  work ;  O.  C.  Stine,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  statistical  and 
historical  research ;  W.  F.  Callander,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates;  M.  J.  B.  Ezekiel,  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  farm 
management  and  costs ;  and  H.  M.  Dixon, 
farm  economist,  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work.  These  conferences 
have  already  been  held  as  follows :  Kan- 
sas, October  15-20 ;  Nebraska,  October 
22-27;  and  Iowa,  October  29-November 
3.  One  is  now  in  progress  in  Wisconsin, 
November  7-10.  Others  are  scheduled 
as  follows :  Arkansas,  December  5-6 ; 
Minnesota,  December  12-14 ;  and  North 
Dakota,  December  15-19.  Conferences 
are  to  be  held  also  in  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois,  probably  in  December  or 
January. 


CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION 

MEETS  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

grouped  some  of  our  chemical  work  to 
accomplish,  we  hope,  greater  efficiency  in 
our  regulatory  and  research  groups.  The 
regulatory  functions  of  the  old  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  now  constitute  a  separate 
group — the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide 
Administration.  The  chemical  determi- 
nation and  research  necessary  to  enforce 
the  regulatory  laws  are  retained  in  that 
group,  and  all  the  thought  and  energy  of 
the  regulatory  chemists  are  devoted  to 
that  end. 

"  Under  the  designation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  the  agricultural- 
research  units  are  grouped  into  a  great 
chemical-research  organization,  including 
chemical  technology  investigations  and 
chemical  engineering,  fertilizers  and  ni- 
trogen fixation,  and  soils.  Very  close 
cooperative  relations  are  maintained  be- 
tween the  units  of  this  research  group 
and  the  regulatory  group.  The  increase 
in  efficiency  and  interest  in  both  groups 
is  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  move. 

"  The  public  is  more  and  more  appre- 
ciating the  valuable  service  rendered  by 
both  these  groups  and  is  demanding  bet- 
ter financial  support  of  them.  The  in- 
dustries affected  are  also  strongly  back 
of  the  work,  because  they  know  that 
their  success  depends  on  accurate  sci- 
entific information  and  protection  from 
adulterators  and  those  who  would  mis- 
represent their  products. 

"  To  you  we  look  for  methods  of  im- 
proving these  services.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
sires to  cooperate  with  you  fully  and 
cordially.  We  are  always  glad  to  get 
your  suggestions  and  constructive  crit- 
icism, and  we  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  great  work." 


Doctor  Schreiner,  in  his  presidential 
address,  said  that  the  officials  compris- 
ing the  association  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  most  valuable  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  and  the  world.  He 
said  that  new  and  important  work  lies 
ahead  in  the  discovery  of  the  part  which 
is  played  by  the  less  common  chemical 
elements  in  industrial  processes  and  in 
the  life  of  animals  and  plants.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  large 
areas  of  soil  seem  to  be  notably  lacking 
in  some  of  the  rarer  but  essential  ele- 
ments, deficiencies  of  which  are  harmful 
to  growing  crops  in  a  manner  which 
hitherto  has  been  little  understood. 

Citing  certain  nutrition  studies  made 
with  fruit  trees,  Doctor  Schreiner  said 
that  the  absolute  necessity  that  some  of 
these  rare  elements  be  in  the  soil  has 
been  proved  in  many  places.  He  spoke 
of  experiments  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  which  there  were 
marked  plant  responses  to  applications 
of  manganese,  an  element  that  has  been 
little  regarded  in  fertilizers  until  re- 
cently, and  said  that  the  application  of 
manganese  on  large  areas  of  Florida 
soils  has  made  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  with  tomatoes  on 
those  soils.  He  also  referred  to  certain 
experiments  made  in  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades in  which  the  application  of  small 
quantities  of  copper  in  the  fertilizer 
greatly  stimulated  and  promoted  plant 
growth.  These  things  open  a  new  and 
important  field  of  activity  and  research 
for  agricultural  chemists,  one  in  which 
the  utmost  refinement  in  method  and 
measurement  will  be  required,  he  said. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  formerly  chief 
of  the  then  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  the  association's  an- 
nual dinner.  In  an  address  he  called 
Louis  Pasteur  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  agricultural  chemists. 

Dr.  H.  B.  McDonnell,  chemist  in  ani- 
mal pathology  investigations,  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  for 
the  new  year. 

Specialists  and  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  read  papers  or  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  committees,  were : 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  :  A.  G. 
McCall,  chief  of  soil  investigations ;  F.  C. 
Blanck,  in  charge  the  division  of  food  re- 
search ;  L.  H.  Bailey,  associate  chemist,  divi- 
sion of  cereal  chemistry ;  R.  T.  Balch,  senior 
chemist,  carbohydrate  laboratory,  division  of 
chemical  and  technological  research ;  W.  F. 
Baughman,  associate  chemist,  oil,  fat,  and 
wax  laboratory ;  I.  D.  Clarke,  assistant  chem- 
ist in  leather  and  tanning  materials ;  R.  B. 
Deemer,  assistant  biochemist,  division  of  soil 
fertility ;  G.  S.  Jamieson,  in  charge  of  the 
oil,  fat,  and  wax  laboratory ;  W  H.  Ross, 
senior  chemist,  concentrated  fertilizer  investi- 
gations ;  F.  P.  Veitch,  in  charge  of  the  in- 
dustrial farm  products  division  ;  E.  T.  Wherry, 
in  charge  of  the  crop  chemistry  laboratory ; 
G.  C.  Spencer,  associate  chemist,  food  re- 
search division  ;  E.  K.  Nelson,  senior  chemist, 
food  research  division. 

Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion :  Samuel  Alfend,  assistant  chemist,  cen- 
tral district  (Missouri)  ;  C.  H.  Badger,  as- 
sistant chemist,  food  control ;  W.  F.  Clarke, 
assistant  chemist,  food  control;  J.  J.  T. 
Graham,  senior  chemist,  insecticide,  fungicide, 
and  caustic  poison  control ;  V.  E.  Grotlisch, 
associate  naval  stores  classifier ;  B.  G.  Hart- 
mann,  senior  chemist,  food  control ;  J.  T.  Kei- 
ster,  assistant  chemist,  food  control ;  W.  F. 
Sterling,  junior  chemist,  food  control ;  J.  W. 
Sale,  senior  chemist,  food  control ;  H.  Wales, 
associate  chemist,  drug  control ;  H.  A.  Lep- 
per,  associate  chemist,  food  control ;  H.  R. 
Watkins,   assistant   chemist,   drug   control. 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry  :  R.  H.  Kerr, 
in    charge   of   the   meat-inspection    laboratory. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


COMMITTEE  AIDS  IN  COORDINATION 

This  department  is  very  desirous  that 
its  various  branches  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  the  area  co- 
ordinators of  the  Government  in  pro- 
moting economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Government  service.  In  line  with  this 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Tork  City  recently  of 
members  of  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
these  employees  with  the  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  Tork  City.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  W.  R.  M.  Wbarton,  chief 
of  the  eastern  inspection  district  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion. At  the  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration 
might  discover  further  opportunities  for 
coordinating  its  activities  with  other 
Government  activities. 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  report 
of  this  meeting,  Julian  H.  Collins,  co- 
ordinator of  the  second  area,  said : 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  October  18,  inclosing  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  which  you  held  to  acquaint  the 
members  of  your  unit  with  the  object  and 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Business  Association. 
1  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  you  have  made  to  assist  me  in 
obtaining  results  through  coordination. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  Federal  employees 
understand  that  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  to  encourage  cooperation 
throughout  all  departmental  activities,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  employees  are  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  meaning  of  inter- 
departmental coordination.  Of  course,  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  education, 
and  if  all  executive  heads  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  educating  their  subordinates  as  you 
have  done,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  expect  very 
satisfactory  results. 

It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact  that  so  little 
interest  is  taken  by  a  number  of  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  establishments  in  New  Tork 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation. It  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem to  solve,  but  I  hope,  by  means  of  personal 
visits,  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  never  attended  a  meeting,  and  I  shall 
also  endeavor  to  have  them  adopt  your  idea 
of  appointing  a  special  committee  in  their 
respective  establishments  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee   in   the   matter  of   coordination.      I 


consider  your  suggestion  a  most  valuable  one, 
and  I  shall  not  only  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
have  it  adopted  in  this  association  but  by  ail 
other  Federal  business  associations  in  this 
area. 

I  intend  to  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
your  meeting  to  the  chief  coordinator,  in 
order  that  he  may  understand  the  good  work 
that  you  have  done. 


INDEX  OF  FARM  PRICES  DECLINES 

Recessions  in  the  farm  prices  of  live- 
stock, wool,  corn,  and  potatoes  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  a  decline  of  4 
points  in  the  department's  index  of  the 
general  level  of  farm  prices  for  the  period 
from  September  15-October  15.  At  137 
tne  index  is  2  points  below  October  a 
year  ago.  Rises  in  the  prices  of  small 
grains,  cotton,  cottonseed,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  were  insufficient  to  offset  de- 
clines in  other  commodities. 

The  farm  price  of  hogs  declined  about 
15  per  cent  between  September  15  and 
October  15.  this  largely  because  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  market  receipts. 
The  corn-hog  ratio  also  declined  in  this 
period,  from  11.7  to  11.3  for  the  United 
States,  and  from  13  to  12.2  for  Iowa, 
because  corn  prices  did  not  decline  as 
rapidly  as  did  the  farm  price  of  hogs. 

Beef  cattle  prices  declined  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent,  and  this  drop  was 
regarded  as  due  to  increase  in  market 
receipts. 

Corn  prices  declined  sharply,  despite 
indications  of  a  slightly  smaller  crop 
than  was  anticipated  in  September.  The 
declines  in  corn  prices  have  been  accom- 
panied by  reports  that  the  1928  crop  is 
of  higher  than  average  merchantable 
quality. 

Wheat  prices  turned  slightly  upward 
in  October  after  a  sustained  decline  from 
May  to  September  15,  the  advance  of  5 
per  cent  in  farm  prices  from  September 
15  to  October  15  being  fairly  general 
throughout  the  country.  The  farm  price 
increase  was  accompanied  by  indications 
of  a  greater  demand  on  account  of  re- 
ports of  short  wheat  crops  in  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  North  China,  and  short  corn 
crops  in  the  Balkans. 

The  farm  price  of  potatoes  on  October 
15  was  the  lowest  recorded  since  October, 
1915.  At  58  cents  per  bushel,  the  farm 
price  compares  with  65  cents  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  with  65  cents  in  October  a  year 
ago.  and  with  55  cents  in  October,  1915. 
The  chief  factors  causing  the  decline  are 
prospects  for  a  record  crop  and  seasonal 
increase  in  shipments  to  market. 


Following  the  terracing  of  eroded  or 
run-down  land  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
improve  the  soil  for  at  least  a  year  by 
the  use  of  cover  crops  and  soil-building 
crops,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  a 
money  crop  on  it  immediately,  says  C.  E. 
Ramser,  drainage  engineer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  choice  of  crops  for 
this  purpose  will  depend  on  locality,  but 
for  summer  crops,  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
and  velvet  beans  are  among  those  which 
may  receive  primary  consideration.  As 
a  winter  cover  crop  to  bind  the  soil  and 
add  organic  matter,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  that  will  equal  rye  and  vetch. 
Manure  should  be  used  if  it  is  available, 
especially  on  the  thinner  spots,  in  order 
to  get  a  uniformity  in  the  soil. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bureau  of  ihe  Budget 

Assignment  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  E.  Jansen, 
United  States  Army,  to  Duty  with  the  Chief 
Coordinator 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Cir- 
cular No.  Id,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated 
July  27,  1921,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  War  Department,  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas 
E.  Jansen,  United  States  Army,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Chief  Coordinator. 
The  assignment  was  effective  beginning  Oc- 
tober 5. — E.  M.  Lord,  Director. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Coordinator 

Cooperative    Procurement    of    Supplies    and    Services 

Bulletin*  No.  37,  Supplement  No  7 — Oc- 
tober 27,  1928. — In  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  Bulletin  No.  37 — Sup- 
plements Nos.  4,  5.  and  6,  for  the  cooperative 
procurement  of  supplies  and  services,  it  has 
developed  that  another  function  is  required 
of  the  contracting  officers  acting  as  agents 
for  two  or  more  departments  or  establish- 
ments  participating   in   the  contracts. 

This  additional  function  is  the  furnishing, 
in  connection  with  each  such  procurement — 
separately  for  each  department  or  establish- 
ment concerned — a  copy  of  the  contracts 
(formal  or  otherwise)  or  an  abstract  or  sum- 
mary of  awards,  showing  the  name  and 
address  of  each  contractor,  the  number  and 
date  of  each  contract,  and  the  prices,  dis- 
counts, and  other  terms  of  purchase  essential 
in  the  audit  of  vouchers.  A  copy  for  each 
department  or  establishment  concerned,  of 
either  the  contracts  or  an  abstract  of  awards, 
whichever  can  be  prepared  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, should  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
area  coordinator  for  transmittal  to  the  Chief 
Coordinator. 

Upon  receipt  by  this  office,  these  copies  will 
be  torwarded  to  the  respective  departments 
and  establishments  concerned,  for  use  in  the 
audit  or  review  of  vouchers  submitted  by 
their  field  services  participating  in  the  co- 
operative procurement. 

This  procedure  is  necessarily  applicable  to 
current  contracts  under  which  deliveries  are 
now  being  made,  and  for  each  such  contract, 
copies  thereof  or  abstracts  of  awards,  should 
be  promptly  prepared  and  forwarded  by  con- 
tracting officers,  as  outlined  herein. — H.  H. 
Rousseau,  Acting   Chief   Coordinator. 


TO  DISCUSS  CHAIN  MERCHANDIZING 

The  cooperating  agencies  comprising 
the  New  York  Food  Marketing  Research 
Council  decided  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  October  23  that  the  council 
should  undertake  as  its  next  project  the 
assembling  of  material  for  a  statistical 
abstract  of  the  food  supply  and  food  con- 
sumption of  metropolitan  New  York. 
This  will  be  essentially  a  compilation  for 
publication  of  all  available  information 
bearing  on  the  subject,  of  which  that 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics is  expected  to  form  a  large  part. 
The  council  will  arrange  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  manuscript  and  furnish 
supplies  of  copies  to  the  cooperating  in- 
stitutions. The  advantages  and  d.sad- 
vantages  of  the  chain  store  system  as 
compared  to  the  independent  unit  system 
of  handling  food  products  was  selected 
as  the  topic  for  discussion  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  council.  H.  R. 
Tolley,  assistant  chief  of  bureau,  and 
several  others  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  represented 
the  bureau  at  the  October  23  meeting. 
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NOONDAY  RADIO  BROADCASTING  NOW  ON  SIXTH  WEEK 


Specialists    of    the    Department    on    the    Air    Daily    With    Important    Information — Talk    Over 
Network  to  a  Potential  Audience  of  More  Than  400,000 


The  department's  daily  noontime  broadcasting  of  programs  of  farm  and  home 
information,  direct  from  Washington  to  a  potential  radio  audience  of  some  400,000 
iD  the  great  central  area  of  the  United  States,  entered  upon  its  sixth  week  on 
November  5.  The  radio  service,  Office  of  Information,  is  in  charge  of  arrangement 
of  programs  and  details  of  broadcasting. 

The  programs  give  both  business  and  technical  information  on  the  farm  products 
and  problems  of  importance  in  the  area  of  the  broadcast. 

This  noon-hour  broadcast — which  is  daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday — is  made 
possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  associated  radio 
stations. 

The  stations  from  which  the  broadcasts  are  heard  are:  KYW,  Chicago;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh:  WCCO,  Minneapolis;  WOC,  Davenport;  WHO,  Des  Moines;  WOW, 
Omaha ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  KWK,  St.  Louis ;  KVOO,  Tulsa  ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio  ; 
WHAS,  Louisville ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  and  KOA,  Denver. 

The  daily  schedule  is  12.15  to  12.30,  central  standard  time. 


The  program  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
November  follows  : 

November  5. — Roy  C.  Potts,  chief  marketing 
specialist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  "  Turkey  talk " ;  and  A.  R.  Lee, 
associate  poultry  husbandman.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  "  Profits  in  fall  egg  produc- 
tion." 

November  6. — L.  A.  Jones,  senior  drainage 
engineer,  division  of  agricultural  engineering, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  "  Cutting  down  the 
wash  bill";  and  W.  D.  Brush,  forest  exam- 
iner, division  of  research,  Forest  Service, 
"  Selling  farm  timber." 

November  7. — G.  C.  Edler,  assistant  mar- 
keting specialist  in  charge  of  the  seed  market- 
ing and  seed  reporting  service,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  "  Markets  for  grass 
and  clover  seeds  " ;  and  H.  L.  Westover, 
agronomist  in  charge  of  the  alfalfa,  silage, 
and  turf-grass  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  "  Success  with  alfalfa  de- 
pends largely  on  the  use  of  adapted  va- 
rieties." 

November  8. — Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  "  Our  animal 
population  and  industry  "  ;  and  W.  F.  Callan- 
der, in  charge  of  the  division  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  and  chairman  of  the  crop- 
reporting  board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics,  "  The  November  cotton  crop   report." 


November  9. — L.  M.  Davis,  senior  market- 
ing specialist,  market  news  service  on  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  "  Progress  of  the  fall  dairy  mar- 
ket "  ;  and  Miss  C.  Rowena  Schmidt,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Bureau  of  Home.  Economics, 
"  The  milk  route  to  health." 

November  12. — W.  F.  Callander,  the  No- 
vember crop  report. 

November  13. — Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  di- 
rector of  extension  work,  "  Full  steam  ahead 
in  club  work." 

November  14. — C.  A.  Burmeister,  econo- 
mist, livestock  marketing  investigations,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  "  Progress  of 
the  fall  cattle  market " ;  and  J.  B.  Kincer, 
senior  meteorologist,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  agricultural  meteorology.  Weather  Bureau, 
"  The   fortnight's  weather." 

November  15. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  statistical  and  historical 
research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
"  The  price  situation  "  ;  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  biological  investi- 
gations. Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  "  Don't 
trifle  with  tularemia." 

November  16. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  "  Corn  and 
livestock  prices " ;  and  E.  W.  Sheets,  chief 
of  the  animal  husbandry  division.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  "  Eating  corn  as  steaks 
and  chops." 


TOBACCO  MAY  NEED  MAGNESIUM 

Flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  for  the 
most  part  on  light  and  relatively  in- 
fertile soil,  and  the  grower  can  go  far 
in  regulating  the  yield  and  quality  of 
his  crop  by  using  the  right  constituents 
in  his  fertilizer  and  the  right  propor- 
tions of  them.  Phosphorus  has  been 
found  to  be  necessary  in  all  tobacco 
fertilizers,  particularly  for  virgin  soils. 
Superphosphate  (acid  phosphate)  has, 
in  certain  experiments,  proved  to  be  a 
better  source  of  phosphorus  than  basic 
slag  or  raw  bone  meal.  In  the  experi- 
ments, when  various  fertilizer  mixtures 
were  applied  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  mixtures  analyzing  6 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  gave  the  best 
results,  on  the  lighter  soils ;  on  heavier 
soils,  with  somewhat  heavier  fertilizer 
applications,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
gave  the  best  results.  The  ammonia 
supply  must  be  carefully  controlled.  Too 
much  ammonia  interferes  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  crop,  but  30  to  40  pounds  per 
acre  has  been  found  to  induce  quantity 
and  also  quality  in  the  crop.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  dried  blood, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  stable  manure  are 
common  sources  of  ammonia,  and  the 
choice  depends  somewhat  on  the  magne- 
sium content  of  the  soil  and  what  the 
other    fertilizer    constituents    are.      Ex- 


perimental work  has  indicated  that  it 
may  be  best  to  use  both  organic  and 
inorganic  sources  in  combination.  Po- 
tassium is  probably  the  most  important 
single  constituent  with  reference  to  qual- 
ity in  the  crop.  From  40  to  60  pounds 
of  potash  proved  sufficient  in  the  combi- 
nations tested  in  the  experiments.  Too 
much  chlorine  applied  with  the  potash 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  burn- 
ing quality  of  the  tobacco.  Tests  have 
indicated  that  it  may  be  well  to  include 
some  magnesium,  either  in  the  fertilizer 
mixture  or  as  ground  magnesium  lime- 
stone. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

F.    D.    I.    ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Prickett,  assistant  bacteriologist 
of  the  Rouses  Point.  N.  Y.,  station,  has  been 
transferred  to  Washington  to  assist  in  the 
bacteriological  work  of  the  food-control  labora- 
tory. He  has  been  employed  at  the  Rouses 
Point  station  since  July  on  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  import  milk 
act. 

John  T.  Sullivan,  food  and  drug  inspector 
of  the  Chicago  station,  resigned  October  31 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Prohibition 
Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Who  then  is  free?    The  wise  man,  who 
can  govern  himself. — Horace. 


SATIN-MOTH  QUARANTINE  HEARING 

A  public  hearing  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  12  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  satin  moth  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, was  announced  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary Marvin  on  October  26.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  before  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Plant  Quarantine  Board  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  administration,  1729  New 
York  Avenue,  at  10  a.  m. 

A  very  considerable  spread  on  the 
part  of  this  insect  has  been  discovered 
through  surveys  made  in  the  last  year. 
For  the  first  time  the  moth  has  appeared 
in  Vermont,  where  specimens  were  found 
at  scattered  locations  in  the  eastern 
third  of  Windham  County,  and  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Windsor  County. 
These  and  other  newly  discovered  in- 
festations appear  to  make  necessary  the 
addition  of  172  towns,  covering  approxi- 
mately 5,116  square  miles,  to  the  regu- 
lated area.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
areas  are  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  they  total  1,966  and  1,654 
square  miles,  respectively.  Less  spread 
has  been  found  in  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, amounting  to  330  and  902 
square  miles,  respectively. 

The  satin  moth,  accidentally  intro- 
duced from  Europe  some  years  ago,  is 
a  serious  pest  of  poplar  and  willow  trees. 
Because  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
satisfactorily  determine  by  inspection 
whether  such  trees  are  free  from  in- 
festation, the  interstate  movement  of 
these  trees  from  infested  territory  is 
prohibited.  The  caterpillars  hibernate 
on  the  bark,  in  webs  so  inconspicuous 
that  they  are  difficult  to  locate. 


SAYS  RESEARCH  VITAL  TO  CONSUMER 

Federal  aid  in  providing  public  funds 
for  agricultural  research  is  becoming 
more  firmly  established  as  a  part  of  our 
national  agricultural  policy,  said  Eric 
Englund,  who  was  recently  placed  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  agricultural  fi- 
nance of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, in  an  address  before  the  Port- 
land Farmers'  Club  at  Portland,  Me., 
October  19.  He  outlined  the  growth  of 
agricultural  research,  beginning  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1862.  The  organization  of  a 
national  system  of  State  experiment  sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887,  he 
said,  was  a  further  development  of  the 
idea  that  the  public  should  encourage  and 
support  research  in  agriculture.  This 
system  was  strengthened  by  the  Adams 
Act  of  1906  and  by  the  Purnell  Act  of 
1925,  he  said.  "  Federal  aid  as  a  part 
of  our  national  agricultural  policy  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,"  he  said. 
"  Evidence  of  this  growth  is  found  in  the 
increase  in  number  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities related  to  agriculture  and  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  appropriated. 
These  activities  relate  to  all  phases  of 
production,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
products.  They  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  urban  population,  whose  dependence 
upon  progress  in  agriculture  for  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent" 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


MAJOR  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  1926  DECEMBER 
WHEAT  FUTURE.  (Technical  Bulletin  79-T.)  By 
J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  chief,  and  G.  Wright  Hoff- 
man, consulting  grain  economist,  Grain 
Futures  Administration,  p.  52.  figs.  Sep- 
tember 1928. 

Eelates  primarily  to  large-scale  speculative 
transactions  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  operations 
of  the  five  traders  who  accumulated  a  market 
interest  of  2.000.000  bushels  or  more  and  the 
influence  of  their  trading  on  price  movements. 
These  traders  for  the  most  part  were  on  the 
"  short "  side  of  the  market  and  evidently 
their  "  short  "  selling  had  a  depressing  influ- 
ence on  prices.  The  important  transactions 
of  the  five  leading  traders  on  days  when  they 
bought  or  sold  500.000  bushels  or  more  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  along  the  advance 
or  decline  in  the  price.  The  bulletin  is  of 
semitechnical  character  and  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  economists  and  students  of  grain 
marketing. 

BULB  GROWING  IN  ALASKA.  (Alaska  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Circular  2.)  By  C.  C.  Georgeson.  for- 
merly director  of  the  Alaska  experiment 
stations,     pp.  11,  figs.  6.     October  1928. 

Designed  to  furnish  settlers  and  homestead- 
ers in  Alaska  information  on  the  growing  of 
hardy  bulbs  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior.  It  is  based  on 
experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
which  have  demonstrated  that  hardy  flowering 
bulbs,  including  narcissus,  tulips.  English  iris, 
gladiolus,  the  Eegal  lily,  and  hyacinths,  can 
be  grown  successfully  and  made  to  bloom 
freely  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Gen- 
eral cultural  directions  are  given  for  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  the  interior. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.      Vol.    37, 
No.  2.     July  15,  1928.     il. 
Contexts : 

The    water    relations    of    Yakima    Vallev 

soil.      (G-629.)      Carl    S.     Scofield    and 

Coulsen  C.  Wright. 
Dietary     requirements    for    fertility    and 

lactation  :    A  dietary  sterility  associated 

with    Vitamin    A    deficiency.      (Ark.-9.) 

Barnett  Sure. 
Dietary     requirements     for     fertility    and 

lactation :     The   Vitamin   A   content   of 

wheat    oil.      (Ark.-lO.  I      Barnett    Sure. 
The  influence  of  the  soil  reaction  on  the 

ionizable  constituents  of  the  tomato  as 

determined    bv    electrodialysis.      (Iowa— 

15.)      E.  S.  Haber. 
Rapid    growth    of    chicks    on    rations    of 

natural     foodstuffs.      (Mo.-lO.)      Albert 

G.  Hogan,  Charles  L.   Shrewsbury,  and 

Harry  L.  Kempster. 
Phosphorus        distribution        in        grains. 

(Okla.-12.)      J.  E.  Webster. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.      Vol.   37, 
No.   4,  August  15,   1928.      il. 


Contexts : 

Winter  injury  of  alfalfa.  (G-631.)  Fred 
Reuel  Jones. 

A  possible  relationship  between  soil  salin- 
ity and  stand  in  cotton.  i.G-635.)  J. 
Arthur  Harris. 

A  survey  of  the  resistance  of  subspecies 
of  Brassica  oleracea  to  yellows  (.Fusa- 
rium  conglutinans'i.  (G-637.)  J.  C. 
Walker  and  F.  L.  Wellman. 

The  isolation  of  the  fungus  that  causes 
citrus  melanose  and  the  pathological 
anatomv  of  the  host.  (G-643.) 
Walter  J.  Bach  and  Frederick  A.  Wolf. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.   37, 

No.   3.     August   1,   1928.     il. 
Contexts : 

Hosts  and  symptoms  of  ring  spot,  a  vims 
disease  of  plains.  (Va.  (Blacksburg)- 
5.)      S.  A.   Wingard. 

Bacterial  pocket  disease  of  the  sugar  beet. 
(G-632.)      Nellie  A.  Brown. 

Growth  and  senescence  in  red  Danish  cows 
as  measured  by  the  rate  of  milk  secre- 
tion. (I11.-34.)  W.  L.  Gaines  and  D. 
D.  Shaw. 

Morphology  and  taxonomy  of  the  pecan- 
scab  fungus,  Cladosporium  effusum 
(Wint.)  Comb.  Nov.  (G-641.)  J.  B. 
Demaree. 

JOURNAL  OF   AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.      Vol.   37, 
No.  5.     September  1.  1928.     il. 
Coxtexts : 

The  energy  metabolism  of  cattle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plane  of  nutrition.  (Pa.— 
27.)  E.  B.  Forbes,  Winfred  W. 
Graman.  Max  Kriss.  C.  D.  Jeffries,  R. 
W.  Swift.  Rowland  B.  French.  R.  C. 
Miller,  and  C.  V.  Smythe. 
Studies  on  the  etiologv  of  apple  crown 
gall.      (G-633.)      E.  A.   Siegler. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  45. 
Quarantine  on  account  of  gipsy  moth  and  brown  tail 
moth.  I      p.   6.      September  1928. 

LIST  OF  TECHNICAL  WORKERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  OUTLINE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
FUNCTIONS,        1928.  (Miscellaneous        Publication 

32-M.)  Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Personnel 
and  Business  Administration,  p.  107.  July 
1928. 

STATISTICS  OF  FIELD  CROPS  OTHER  THAN  GRAINS. 
(Yearbook  Separate  975-Y.)  Compiled  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  p.  77. 
October  1928. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industrv  257.  September  1928.  p. 
75-82.     October   192S. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.,  15551-15600.)  p. 
267-311.     October  1928. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  59.  No.  6. 
October  1928. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Louisiana.  Dept.  of  conservation.  Brief  his- 
torv  of  reforestation  legislation  in  Louisiana. 
Alexandria,  1928. 

Troup.  R.  S.  A  manual  of  forest  mensuration. 
Calcutta,  Government  of  India  central  pub- 
lication branch,  1926. 

meat   supply 

Feierabend,  H.  Die  volkwirtschaftlichen  be- 
dingungen  und  die  entwicklung  des  fleisch- 
verbrauchs  in  Deutschland  seit  beginn  des 
weltkrieges.     Berlin,  Pare.y,  1928. 

VEGETABLES 

Chatterton  and  son.  Growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  domestic  beans,  comp.  by  B.  A. 
Stickle.     Lansing,  Mich.,  1928. 


Marcus.    Benno.    ed.      Grosses    textilhandbuch. 
Nordhausen   a.    H.,    Killinger    [1928?] 


CALORIMETER 


Gt.   Brit.     Fuel  research  board.     The   Thomas 
recording  gas  calorimeter.     London.  1928. 


FARM   BUILDIXGS 


Foster.  W.  A.,  and  Carter,  D.  G.     Farm  build- 
ings.    Ed.  2.     New  York,  Wiley,  1928. 


Hemmerdinger,  Armand.  Legons  pratique-s 
d'alimentation  raisonnee.  Paris.  Masson. 
1918. 

CHEMICAL     TECHNOLOGY 

Parow.  Edmund.  Handbuch  der  starkefabrika- 
tion.     Ed.  2.     Berlin.  Parey,  1928. 

BIOLOGY 

Punnett.  R.  C.  Mendelism,  Ed.  7.  London, 
Macmillan.  1927. 

Spain.  Direccion  general  de  agricultura  y 
montes.  Servicio  de  publicaciones  agricolas. 
Biometria,  por  Daniel  Nagore.  Madrid.  Min- 
isters de  fomento   [1928?] 


BOTAXY 

Oden.  Sven.     Yaxterna  och  ljuset.     Stockholm, 

O.  L.  Svanbiick.  1927. 
Raber,    O.   L.     Principles  of  plant   physiology. 

New  York.  Macmillan.  1928. 
Ulbrich.   Eberhard.      Biologie   der  friichte   und 

samen     (karpobiologiej .       Berlin,     Springer. 

1928. 

ECOXOMICS,     STATISTICS 

Farm  journal.  The  farm  market ;  a  graphic 
assembly  and  interpretation  of  figures. 
Philadelphia.  Farm  journal,  1926. 

Fay,  C.  R.  Great  Britain  from  Adam  Smith 
to  the  present  day.  New  York.  Longmans. 
Green.  1928. 

Hesse.  Paul.  Die  deutschen  wirtschaftsgebirte 
in  ihrer  bedeutung  fur  die  landwirtschaft- 
liche  erzeugung  und  versorgung  Deutsch- 
lands.     Berlin.   Parey,  1928. 

Kansas  co-operative  wheat  marketing  associa- 
tion. The  Kansas  wheat  pool.  Comp.  bv 
E.  R.  Downie.     Wichita.  1927. 

Robert  Morris  associates.  General  study  of 
the  wool  industry.     Lansdowne.  Penn.,  1928. 

Rosenberg.  Waldimir.  Der  getreideexport  aus 
Sovetrussland.  Berlin,  Sack.  1925.  (Osteu- 
ropa-institut.  Breslau.  Das  heutige  Russ- 
land.  hft.  3) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Festschrift  ft'"r  prof.  dr.  Hermann  von  Ihering. 
Buenos  Aires.  1927.  (Phoenix,  jahrg.  13, 
hft.   1-2) 

Who's  who  in  the  chemical  and  drug  indus- 
tries, ed.  by  Williams  Haynes.  New  York. 
Haynes  publications,   1928. 

LOST    BOOK 

The  following  book  belonging  to  the  library 
can  not  be  found.  Please  report  to  the  loan 
desk   of  the   Main   Library   any   information 

in  resard  to  it. 

HILLIARD.  TEXTBOOK         OF        BACTERIOLOGY. 

1928 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Colorado  pavement  and  subgrade  studies.  O. 
V.  Adams  and  J.  G.  Rose.  (Colorado  Sta. 
Bui.  330,  69  p..  2  pis..  15  figs.  Jan.  1928.) 
Fort   Collins. 

Market  destinations  of  Illinois  grain.  C.  L. 
Stewart,  L.  J.  Norton,  and  L.  F.  Rickey. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  315,  p.  62-115.  10  figs. 
Sept.   1928.  i      Urbana. 

Whiteside  Countv  soils.  R.  S.  Smith.  O.  I. 
Ellis.  E.  E.  DeTurk.  F.  C.  Bauer,  and  L. 
H.  Smith.  (Illinois  Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  40,  65  p., 
2  pis.,  9  figs.     June  1928.)      Urbana. 

Foods  and  drugs.  J.  M.  Bartlett.  (Maine 
Sta.  Off.  Insp.  127,  16  p.  Apr.  192S.) 
Orono. 

Forest  insurance  and  its  application  in  Mich- 
isan.  P.  A.  Herbert.  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec. 
Bui.  179.  34  p.     Sept.  1928.)     East  Lansing. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  a  narcissus 
root  rot.  H.  H.  Wedgworth.  (Mississippi 
Sta.  Circ.  79.  4  p.,  2  figs.  Aug.  1928.) 
A.  &  M.  College. 

Response  of  oats  and  soy  beans  to  manga- 
nese on  some  Coastal  Plain  soils.  L.  G. 
Willis.  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  257, 
13  p.,  6  figs.  July  1928.)  State  College 
Station.    Raleigh. 

Soy-bean  oil  meal  for  fattening  pigs.  E.  H. 
Hostetler.  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  259, 
12  "p..  1  fig.  Sept.  1928.)  State  College 
Station.    Raleigh. 

Infectious  purulent  entero-proventriculitis  of 
fowls.  B.  F.  Kaupp.  R.  S.  Dearstyne. 
H.  S.  Wilfong,  and  L.  M.  Greene.  (North 
Carolina  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  31.  66  p..  5  figs. 
July  1928.)     State  College  Station.  Raleigh. 

Inspection  of  feeds.  J.  B.  Smith  and  J.  E. 
Blaney.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Ann.  Feed 
Circ,  8  p.     May  1928.)      Kingston. 

Changes  in  body  measurements  of  steers  dur- 
ing intensive  fattening.  J.  L.  Lush.  (Texas 
Sta.  Bui.  3S5.  59  p.,  3  figs.  Sept.  1928.) 
College  Station. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 
Department  People  in  Out- 
side Publications 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.  (Biological  Survey). 
Furring  pens  for  foxes.  The  Black  Fox 
Magazine,  vol.  12,  no.  6.  p.  3-4.     July  1928. 

Ashbrook.  Frank  G.,  and  Karl  B.  Hanson 
(Biological  Survey).  Feeding  vixens  and 
pups.  The  Black  Fox  Magazine,  vol.  12, 
no.   6,  p.   24.     July  1928. 

Caffrey,  D.  J.  (Entomology).  Recent  develop- 
ments in  entomological  research  on  the  corn 
borer.  Journal  of  the  American  Societv  of 
Agronomy,  vol.  20,  No.  10,  pp.  997-1010, 
October    1928. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Real 
sport.  Hunter,  Trader,  Trapper,  vol.  57, 
p.   17-22,  illus.     November   1928. 

Barnshaw,  Frank  L.  (Biological  Survey). 
Department  of  game  and  fish  laws — -Acci- 
dents and  fatalities.  Field  and  Stream, 
vol.  33,  no.  7,  p.  80-81.     November  1928. 

Gilmore,  J.  U.,  and  Milam,  Joe  (Entomology). 
Control  of  the  green  June  beetle  in  a  to- 
bacco field.  Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology, vol.  21,  no.  5,  p.  677,  October  1928. 

McAfee,  W.  L.  (Biological  Survey).  Food 
habits  of  the  mallard  ducks  of  the  United 
States.  The  Game  Breeder,  vol.  32.  no.  9, 
p.    269-270,    273-282.      September    1928. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C.  (Biological  Survey). 
The  tiger  bittern.  Nature  Magazine,  vol. 
12,   no.  5,   p.   315.  illus.     November   1928. 

Sheldon,  H.  P.  (Biological  Survey).  Bog- 
trotting  in  Maryland.  Field  and  Stream, 
vol.  33,  no.  7,  p.  22-23,  62-64,  illus.  No- 
vember 1928. 

Hamlin,  J.  C,  and  Reed,  W.  D.  (Entomology). 
Some  macroscopic  effects  resulting  from  the 
fumigation  of  Plodia  larvae  with  carbon 
disulphide  in  relation  to  revival  potentiali- 
ties. Journal  of  Economic  Entomologv, 
vol.  21,  No.  5,  pp.  783-788.     October  1928. 

Peters,  H.  S.  (Entomology).  Mallophaga 
from  Ohio  birds.  Ohio  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  28,  No.  4.  pp.  215-228.  July   1928. 

Peterson,  Alvah,  and  Haeussler,  G.  J.  (Ento- 
mology). Response  of  the  oriental  peach 
moth  and  codling  moth  to  colored  lights. 
Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  vol.  21,  No.  3.  pp.  353-379  (pp. 
376-379  are  plates  23-26),  September  1928. 

Snapp,  O.  I.  (Entomology).  Peach  pest  in- 
vestigations during  the  year.  Georgia 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Proceedings 
of    50th     annual    meeting,     August     24-'J<>, 

1926,  pp.   52-56. 

Snodgrass,  R.  E.  (Entomology).  The  mind 
of  an  insect.  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Annual    report    for    year    ending    June    30, 

1927,  pp.  387-416,  6  fig.  1928. 

Snow,  S.  J.  (Entomology).  Effect  of  ovula- 
tion upon  seasonal  history  in  the  alfalfa 
weevil.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomologv, 
vol.  21,  No.  5,  pp.  752-761,  fig.  49-54,  5 
tab.     October  1928. 

Wade,  J.  S.  (Entomology).  A  bibliography  of 
biographies  of  entomologists,  with  special 
reference  to  North  American  workers.  An- 
nals of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  489-526.  Septem- 
ber  1928. 

Cary,  A.  (Forest  Service).  French  maritime 
forests  and  naval  stores  industry.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress, 
vol.  10,  pp.  63-7.  1928. 

Cronemiller,  F.  P.,  jr.  (Forest  Service). 
Salting  on  the  open  range.  Western  Cat- 
tle Markets  and  News,  vol.  2,  no.  41,  pp. 
5-6,  20,   illus..  October  10.   1928. 

Flint,  H.  R.  (Forest  Service).  The  latest 
forestry  implement.  The  Gopher  Peavey, 
pp.   52-6,   illus.,   1928. 

Kelley,  A.  P.  (Forest  Service).  Early  forest 
succession  in  Pennsylvania.  Forest  Leaves, 
vol.  21,  no.  11,  p.  171,  October  1928. 

McCarthy,  E.  F.  (Forest  Service).  Forest 
problems  in  the  hardwoods.  Proceedings 
of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress,  vol.  10, 
pp.  52-7,  1928. 

Nelson,  A.  L.  (Forest  Service).  The  Black 
Hills  beetle.     The  Gopher  Peavey,  pp.  73-5, 

Peck,  E.  C.  (Forest  Service).  The  moisture 
content  of  softwood  lumber  shipped  from 
western  mills  in  the  summer.  American 
Lumberman,  no.  2788,  pp.  32-4,  October  20, 
1928. 

Peters,  J.  G.  (Forest  Service).  -Getting  ahead 
in  State  and  Federal  cooperation.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress, 
vol.  10,  pp.  10-21,  1928. 

Sherman,  E.  A.  (Forest  Service).  Advantages 
of  a  forest  bond  issue.  Forest  Leaves,  vol. 
21,  no.  1L  pp.  175-6,  October  1928. 


Tinker,  E.  W.  (Forest  Service).  Benefits  of 
TJ.  S.  forest  to  the  upper  peninsula.  De- 
velopment Bureau  News,  vol.  7,  no.  5,  pp. 
1-16,  June  1,  1928. 

Zon,  R.  (Forest  Service).  Farm  problems 
as  seen  by  a  national  forester.  Develop- 
ment Bureau  News,  vol.  7,  no.  8,  pp.  1-23, 
September   1,    1928. 

Woodhouse,  Chase  Going  (Home  Economics). 
How  the  Joneses  do  it.  Survey  Graphic, 
vol.  14,  no.  2,  pp.  146-150.     November  1928. 

Ball,  C.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Cooperation  in 
corn  borer  research.  Journal  American  So- 
ciety of  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  pp.  1033-1047. 
October   1928. 

Cook,  O.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  Quenching  the 
life  of  the  farm.  How  the  neglect  of  eu- 
genics subverts  agriculture  and  destroys 
civilization.  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  19, 
pp.   440-452.     October   1928. 

McKinney,  H.  H.  (Plant  Industry).  Further 
studies  in  quantitative  virological  methods. 
Science,  vol.  68,  pp.  380-382.  October  19, 
1928. 

Pack,  D.  A.  (Plant  Industry).  Refractometer 
selection  of  sugar  beets.  Development  and 
present  status  of  method  with  description 
of  apparatus  for  sampling  beets  in  the  field. 
Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  23,  pp.  1000-1002. 
October  20,   1928. 

Richey,  F.  D..  and  Garrison,  H.  S.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Equality  of  kernel  row  numbers 
in  reciprocal  corn  crosses.  Journal  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  pp.  1069- 
1072.      October    1928. 

Shamel,  A.  D.,  Pomeroy,  C.  S.,  and  Caryl, 
R.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Bud  selection  in 
the  Washington  navel  orange  VIII  progeny 
tests  of  two  color  variations — Yellow  and 
golden  nugget.  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol. 
19,  pp.  469-476.     October  1928. 

Stanton,  T.  R.,  and  Florell,  V.  H.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). The  Fulghum  oat  in  California. 
California  Cultivator,  vol.  71,  pp.  381,  403, 
October  20,   1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regula- 
tions provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article 
or  written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  prepared  for  outside  pub- 
lication or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  In- 
formation concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  con- 
cerned to  The  Official  Record  for  entry 
under  this  heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy 
of  each  written  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
director  of  information,  whether  the  address 
is  destined  for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


FARMER  ADVISED  AGAIN 

NOT  TO  DUMP  HIS  WHEAT 

(Continued  from-  p.  1) 

6  are  discounted  on  account  of  frosted 
kernels,  and  are  selling  on  a  basis  far 
below  the  higher  grades.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
low-grade  wheat  will  not  enter  the  mar- 
ket for  good  milling  wheats.  A  discount 
of  10  per  cent  for  No.  5  and  20  per  cent 
for  No.  6  from  the  average  effectivenass 
of  the  contract  grades  would  appear  mod- 
erate. It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
scale  down  the  present  estimate  of  the 
Canadian  crop  by  about  50  million  bushels 
to  offset  the  effect  of  frosts  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop 
in  the  bread  grain  market  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  Canadian  inspections  in- 
dicate a  material  increase  in  the  crop  of 
durum  wheat.  Inspections  of  durum  to 
October  22  amount  to  about  13,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  only  6,500.000 
last  year,  which  was  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  year.  Making  some 
allowance  for  the  early  harvest,  the 
durum  inspections  for  the  season  may  be 
estimated  at  about  25  million  bushels. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  500  million 
bushels  leaves  an  available  bread  grain 
supply  equivalent  to  about  475  million 


bushels,  which  is  but  little  larger  than 
the  crop  other  than  durum  of  last  year. 

It  is  apparent  that  last  year's  crop 
was  underestimated.  Receipts  at  coun- 
try elevators  and  platform  loadings  last 
year  amounted  to  410  million  bushels. 
Making  allowances  for  grain  retained  on 
farms  for  seed  and  other  purposes,  it 
seems  evident  that  Canada  actually  pro- 
duced last  year  between  465  and  485 
million  bushels.  From  this  subtract 
15,000,000  bushels  inspected  durum, 
about  5  millions  classed  as  feed,  and 
there  remains  between  445  and  465  mil- 
lion bushels  of  bread  wheat  available 
for  all  uses.  Last  year  a  large  pro- 
portion was  classed  "  no  grade,"  but  this 
was  due  to  high  moisture,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  wheat  was  reclaimed 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  actually 
used. 

Also  the  latest  information  from  Eu- 
rope makes  it  clear  that  the  crop  of  the 
Danubian  region  must  be  revised  down- 
ward. This  correction  may  amount  to 
some  forty  million  bu.shels.  This  means 
that  Europe  must  look  more  to  overseas 
countries  than  it  had  anticipated  would 
be  necessary.  This  makes  the  adjust- 
ment of  supply  and  demand  in  Northern 
hemisphere  wheat  more  close  than  had 
been  expected. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  combine  and 
favorable  marketing  weather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1928  season  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  visible  sup- 
ply of  wheat  in  this  country. 

On  August  23,  in  a  special  statement, 
the  department  pointed  out  that  this 
year's  greater  supply  of  wheat  would 
be  offset  by  greater  demand  and  other 
factors.  On  September  12  this  depart- 
ment said  that  the  large  amount  of 
wheat  thrown  on  the  markets  by  farm- 
ers was  unduly  depressing  the  price,  and 
farmers  were  advised  to  hold  their 
wheat.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  situation  now  to  warrant  alteration 
of  this  advice.  The  facts  presented 
above  strengthen  the  department's  be- 
lief that  farmers  would  benefit  by  hold- 
ing their  wheat. 


TURKEY  COOPERATIVE  FLOURISHES 

The  present  season  will  be  the  fifth 
that  members  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Poultry  Association,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
have  been  marketing  their  turkeys  coop- 
eratively, the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  been  informed.  These  co- 
operators  started  out  by  shipping  their 
turkeys  alive  to  the  Texas  markets,  but 
after  two  years  of  experience  they  de- 
cided that  for  best  results  they  would 
have  to  kill,  dress  and  pack,  and  deliver 
at  the  eastern  markets  a  product  in  shape 
for  immediate  consumption.  They  built 
a  dressing  and  packing  plant,  which  has 
been  paid  for.  Farmers  are  required  to 
give  notice  in  advance  as  to  the  number 
of  birds  they  intend  to  market  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  and  then  they  are  assigned  days 
for  delivering  at  the  plant,  the  delivery 
dates  being  scheduled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  the  plant  running  steadily  at  full 
capacity.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  plant 
is  done  by  farmer  members,  under  farmer 
foremen  who  have  had  special  training 
for  the  job. 
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USE  OF  SNUFF  INCREASING  IN  UNITED  STATES 


Marketing  Specialist  Sees  Signs  of  a  Return  of  the  Day  That  Has  Gone  When  Lords  and 
Ladies  Sniffed  Their  Powdered  Tobacco  in  Pinches  and  Scullions  and  Cooks  Took  Theirs 
in  Handfals 


Are  Americans  becoming  users  of  snuff, 
■which  is  tobacco  pulverized  and  prepared  to 
be  taken  into  the  nose?  In  the  last  50  years 
the  production  of  snuff  in  the  "United  States 
has  increased  from  approximately  4,000,000 
pounds  per  year  to  more  than  41,000.000 
pounds,  aud  very  little  is  shipped  out  of  the 
United   States. 

"  Estimating  that  the  snuff  user  consumes 
four  pounds  of  snuff  a  year,  the  production 
figures  would  indicate  that  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  snuff  users,"  says  James  V.  Mor- 
row, tobacco  marketing  specialist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"  Snuff  is  used  by  people  in  many  -walks 
of  life,  especially  people  working  in  indus- 
tries where  smoking  is  prohibited,  southern 
laborers,  and  immigrants  from  countries 
where  snuff  taking  is  a  national  habit. 

"  Most  of  the  snuff  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  made  of  high-grade  dark 
fire-cured  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  The  leaf  tobacco  is 
packed  in  huge  hogsheads,  stored  in  ware- 
houses, and  '  aged  in  the  wood '  for  two  to 
three  years.  Here  it  goes  through  several 
fermentation  processes.  After  aging  it  is 
removed  from  the  hogsheads,  moistened  with 
a  salt  solution,  and  again  allowed  to  fer- 
ment. After  grinding  it  undergoes  another 
fermentation.  These  fermentation  processes 
bring  out  the  peculiar  aroma  of  snuff.  At 
various  stages  of  manufacture  different  lots 
and  qualities  of  tobacco  are  blended  and  flav- 
oring and  scenting  ingredients  are  added. 
Blending  to  suit  individual  tastes  constitutes 
the  fine  art  of  snuff  making. 

"  The  American  Indians  were  the  original 
users  of  snuff  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  first  used  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
Physicians  of  that  day  praised  its  medicinal 
virtues   '  for   sneezing,    consuming,    and   spend- 


ing away  grosse  and  slimie  humours  from  the 
ventricles  of  tbe  brains." 

"  Use  of  snuff  spread  to  England.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
snuff  taking  became  the  fashion,  the  lords 
and  ladies  taking  it  in  pinches  and  the  scul- 
lions and  cooks  in  handfuls.  Charles  IX. 
Napoleon.  Frederick  the  Great.  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Marie  Antoinette,  all  the  Georges  of 
England,  Lord  Nelson.  Count  von  Moltke  were 
devotees  of  the  powdered  weed.  Dryden, 
Pope.  Swift.  Sterne,  Addison,  Goldsmith. 
Coleridge,  Burns.  Doctor  Johnson,  and  other 
literateurs.  took  snuff.  The  method  of  taking 
snuff,  of  opening  and  tapping  the  snuffbox, 
became   a   fine   art. 

"  The  true,  artistic  method  of  takin?  a 
pinch  of  snuff  consisted  of  twelve  distinct 
operations.  The  snuff  taker  was  instructed 
to  take  the  snuffbox  in  his  right  hand,  pass 
it  to  his  left,  rap  the  box,  and  open  it.  He 
then  presented  the  box  to  the  company  present 
and  received  it  after  it  had  gone  the  rounds. 
The  snuff  was  gathered  up  by  striking  the 
side  of  the  box  with  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger, and  a  pinch  taken  with  the  right  hand. 
The  user  was  instructed  to  retain  the  snuff  a 
moment  or  two  between  the  fingers  before  car- 
rying it  to  the  nose,  then  to  put  the  snuff  in 
the  nose  and  sniff  it  with  precision  by  both 
nostrils  without  making  a  grimace.  The  snuff- 
box was  then  shut,  the  user  sneezed,  spit,  and 
wiped  his  nose. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a  decline  in  snuff  taking.  Smoking 
gained  in  favor  and  this  is  now  the  pre- 
dominant way  of  using  tobacco,  but  the  use 
of  snuff  is  gradually  increasing.  From  1880 
to  1900  the  production  of  snuff  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  3,977.228  pounds  to 
13,805.311  pounds.  By  1905  production 
reached  23,671.078  pounds,  and  production  has 
increased  steadily  since  then,  the  production 
for  1928  being  estimated  at  41,451,577 
pounds." 


FOX  DISTEMPER  BEING  STUDIED 

In  the  extensive  production  of  fur  ani- 
mals on  farms  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  various  species  being  raised  in 
captivity  are  subject  to  a  number  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  outbreaks  of  which 
have  frequently  caused  the  death  of  large 
numbers  of  the  animals.  The  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  is  attempting  to  check 
these  losses  through  a  program  of  co- 
operative research  on  the  diseases  of  fur 
animals,  entered  into  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Both  the  division  of  fur  resources  of  the 
bureau  and  the  medical  school  of  the 
university  had  previously  investigated 
epizootics  on  fox  ranches.  Up  to  the 
present,  approximately  2,000  foxes  dying 
of  disease  have  been  carefully  examined 
post-mortem,  and  several  hundred  more 
have  been  used  in  transmission  experi- 
ments under  controlled  conditions.  Two 
distinct  diseases  are  recognized,  one  of 
which  is  called  "  fox  paratyphoid."  and 
the  other  "  epizootic  fox  encephalitis." 
The  former  was  very  prevalent  several 
years  ago  among  young  foxes  but  is 
rarely  encountered  now.  Epizootic  fox 
encephalitis  is  at  present  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  infectious  diseases  on  fox 
ranches.  It  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  It  affects  both  adults  and 
young,  and  death  usually  comes  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  first  symptoms 
develop.  Frequently  the  animals  are 
found  dead  a  few  hours  after  being  seen 
apparently  in  perfectly  normal  condition. 
The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  extreme 


weakness,  sleepiness,  convulsions,  and 
paralysis.  The  work  of  investigating 
diseases  of  foxes  is  being  extended  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  with 
donations  from  fox  farmers. 


ROSIN  PRODUCERS  WANT  GRADING 

Rosin  producers  are  seeking  an  exten- 
sion of  the  grading  done  by  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration 
under  the  naval  stores  act.  says  Dr.  F. 
P.  Veitch,  in  charge  of  this  work,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
naval-stores  producing  section  of  the 
South.  Several  producers  who  have  not 
yet  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  having  their  rosin  graded  by  the 
Government  graders  informed  Doctor 
Veitch  that  they  intended  to  ask  for 
Federal  grading  at  their  plants  when 
the  new  naval-stores  season  opens  in 
April.  The  naval-stores  act  provides  for 
the  grading  and  classifying  of  rosin  by 
the  Government,  the  expense  being  borne 
by  the  producer,  shipper,  consumer,  or 
other  interested  party  requesting  it. 
Many  consumers  say  they  now  obtain 
more  nearly  what  they  desire  as  a  result 
of  this  inspection,  and  producers  also 
have  expressed  satisfaction  over  the 
elimination  of  claims  by  purchasers  that 
were  frequently  made  before  the  present 
uniform  methods  of  inspection  and  grad- 
ing became  available. 


Transcontinental  Highway  No.  30 
Is  All  Improved  Except  21  Miles 


In  United  States  Highway  No.  30,  a 
Federal-aid  road  running  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  to  Astoria,  Oreg..  there  are 
3,347  miles,  and  the  entire  mileage  is 
improved  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
stretch  of  21  miles  in  Nebraska,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Reads. 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  this  transcon- 
tinental highway,  1,623  miles  were  im- 
proved with  Federal  aid.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $31,065,421.  More  than  44  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost,  or  .$13,829,086,  was  met 
in  the  form  of  Federal  funds. 

From  Atlantic  City  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  distance  of  819  miles,  route 
30  is  paved,  with  high  and  medium 
type  surfaces.  High-type  surfaces  are 
pavements  of  concrete,  bituminous  con- 
crete, and  brick:  and  bridges  also  come 
under  this  clasifieation.  Intermediate 
types  are  water-bound  and  bituminous 
macadam.  Low-type  construction  is  a 
graded  and  drained,  a  sand-clay,  or  a 
gravel  road. 

Of  the  total  of  3,347  miles,  1,467  are 
surfaced  with  brick,  concrete,  and  bi- 
tuminous macadam  :  365  miles  are  sur- 
faced with  oiled  gravel  or  macadam ; 
965  miles  with  gravel,  sand-clay,  and 
selected  materials;  and  529  miles  are 
graded  and  drained  earth  roads. 

Route  30  follows  old  Indian  trails 
and  traders'  paths  and  Colonial  roads 
in  the  East,  and  passes  through  historic 
Philadelphia  and  Gettysburg  and  busy 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  Middle  West  it  passes 
through  the  birthplaces  of  noted  states- 
men and  political  leaders.  West  of  the 
Missouri  it  follows  generally  the  his- 
toric Old  Oregon  Trail  into  Oregon  and 
then  the  beautiful  Columbia  River  to 
Astoria,  10  or  15  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

This  important  transcontinental  high- 
way was  designated  United  States  Route 
30  by  the  Joint  Board  on  Interstate 
Highways  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


HURRICANE  DAMAGES  CITRUS  CROP 

The  tropical  hurricane  in  September 
did  much  damage  to  the  Florida  citrus 
crop,  says  a  report  from  the  Savannah, 
Ga.,  station  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  In- 
secticide Administration.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates were  that  20  per  cent  of  the  grape- 
fruit was  damaged  and  5  per  cent  of 
the  oranges.  The  damage  was  chiefly 
in  the  blowing  of  the  fruit  from  the 
trees,  and  was  heaviest  in  Polk  County, 
the  largest  of  the  citrus-growing  sec- 
tions. The  State  authorities,  who  had 
their  forces  in  the  field  in  connection 
with  their  immature  citrus  fruit  law 
enforcement,  refused  to  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  any  of  the  dropped  fruit  unless 
it  passed  the  maturity  tests.  As  a  result 
of  this,  much  of  the  fruit  was  abandoned 
and  dumped,  as  there  were  no  canneries 
available  to  handle  it. 


You  can't  depend  on  your  eyes  when 
your  imagination  is  out  of  focus. — Mark 
Twain. 
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PLANT  INDUSTRY  UNITS 
PLACED  UNDER  ONE  HEAD 


Doctor  Auchter,  of  Maryland,  to  Take 
Charge  of  New  Office  of  Horticul- 
tural Crops  and  Diseases 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Auchter,  professor  of 
horticulture  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  chief  horticulturist  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Maryland  extension  service,  and  a  man 
of  long  experience  in  practical  horticul- 
ture, has  been  appointed  as  a  principal 
horticulturist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry to  take  charge  of  the  bureau's 
newly  created  office  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  The  appointment, 
announced  November  3  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  chief  of  the  bureau,  becomes  ef- 
fective November  16,  when  Doctor  Auch- 
ter will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

Doctor  Auchter  will  have  general  su- 
pervision of  the  vegetable  gardening,  po- 
mological,  and  related  lines  of  the  pres- 
ent office  of  horticulture;  the  physio- 
logical project  of  the  office  of  plant  ge- 
ography and  physiology;  most  of  the 
work  of  the  pathological  laboratory  and 
the  office  of  vegetable  and  forage  diseases, 
the  entire  office  of  fruit  diseases,  and 
the  office  of  crop  physiology  and  breed- 
ing. 

Grouping  these  related  offices  under 
one  head  will,  it  is  believed,  facilitate 
the  cooperative  research  upon  the  many 
complicated  problems  of  horticulture 
not  only  among  the  specialists  of  the 
new  organization  but  also  with  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  State  experiment  stations 
and  of  the  horticultural  industries.  The 
total  budget  for  the  new  organization  is 
approximately  $1,000,000   annually. 

Doctor  Auchter  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  large  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower 
farm  in  western  New  York,  and  he  owned 
and  operated  an  extensive  orchard  for  a 
number  of  years  until  two  years  ago. 
For  the  last  10  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Maryland, 
as  head  of  the  department  of  horticulture 
and  in  charge  of  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  work  in  horticulture  for  the 
State.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in 
horticulture  in  1912,  and  in  1918  and 
1923  received  the  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  from  that  institution. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 
it  has  not  been  practicable  for  the  uni- 
versity to  release  the  services  of  Doctor 
Auchter  entirely.  Therefore,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  under  which  he  will 
retain  direction  of  the  horticultural 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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DR.  EUGENE  C.  AUCHTER 

Head  of  the  department  of  horticulture  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  chief  hor- 
ticulturist of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  of  the  Maryland  Extension  Service, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  newly  formed  office  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


MOHLER  INTERCEDES  IN 
NEW  YORK  MEAT  STRIKE 


Acting  as  Representative  of  Secretary 

Jardine,  Helps  Kosher  Tradesmen 

to  Adjust  Difficulties 

Through  the  intercession  and  arbitral 
services  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who 
acted  as  the  personal  representative  of 
Secretary  Jardine,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  played  a  friendly  and  suc- 
cessful part  in  bringing  an  end  to  a  re- 
cent 12-day  strike  of  9,000  retail  kosher 
meat  butchers  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  strike  was  against  conditions  in  the 
Greater  New  York  meat  trade.  It  be- 
gan October  19  and  ended  October  30, 
the  striking  butchers  returning  to  their 
shops  October  31. 

The  conflict  was  unusual  in  many  re- 
spects. It  represented  essentially  a  pro- 
test of  kosher  butchers  against  certain 
trade  practices  and  especially  the  opera- 
tions of  meat  speculators.  During  the 
12  days  of  the  strike  no  kosher  meat  was 
sold  and  approximately  2,000,000  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Greater  New  York  were 
practically  without  meat.  The  interces- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


AGRONOMISTS  TO  PLAN 
SOIL-SAVING  PROGRAM 


Will  Consider  at  Coming  Meeting  How 

Fullest  Possible  Use  Can  Be 

Made  of  Soil  Surveys 

Important  phases  of  the  farm  problem 
which  relate  to  the  conservation  and 
productivity  of  American  soils  will  be 
attacked  by  soil  scientists,  agronomists, 
agricultural  extension  specialists,  and 
foresters  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  22-23. 

Dr.  A.  G.  McCall,  chief  of  soil  inves- 
tigations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
is  president  of  the  society,  and  in  his 
presidential  address  he  will  outline  a 
national  program  for  soil  research.  Fully 
S00,000,000  acres  of  land  in  a  thousand 
counties,  more  than  half  the  total  arable 
area  of  the  United  States,  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  mapped,  says  Doctor  McCall. 
At  the  meeting  he  will  present  and  dis- 
cuss plans  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
soil  survey  until  the  entire  agricultural 
area  of  the  United  States  is  mapped  and 
described. 

The  inauguration  of  a  program  of  fer- 
tilizer research  based  on  findings  of  the 
soil  survey,  a  study  of  methods  for  the 
control  of  erosion  of  various  types  of  soil, 
and  the  problem  of  disposing  of  farm 
wastes  in  regional  areas  of  distinctive 
soils  which  have  become  clearly  defined 
by  means  of  the  soil  survey,  are  subjects 
which  will  be  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent's address  and  discussed  in  detail  by 
members  of  the  association. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Marbut,  chief  of  the  soil  sur- 
vey, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
whose  reputation  as  a  soil  scientist  has 
brought  him  honors  from  abroad,  will 
speak  on  "  The  relation  of  soil  type  and 
climate  to  the  appearance  and  distribu- 
tion of  organic  matter." 

Other  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  will  take  part  in 
the  meeting  are  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  senior 
agronomist  of  the  division  of  forage 
crops,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
Roland  McKee,  agronomist  of  the  same 
bureau,  who  will  speak  on  green  ma- 
nuring and  the  application  of  green  ma- 
nure to  forage  crops ;  O.  S.  Fisher,  senior 
agronomist  of  the  Extension  Service, 
who  will  conduct  a  symposium  on  the 
agricultural  uses  of  lime;  Hugh  H.  Ben- 
nett, specialist  on  soil  erosion  and  field 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils ;  W.  C.  Lowdermilk  and  W.  R. 
Chapline,  both  of  the  Forest  Service, 
who  will  speak  on  erosion ;  and  C.  E. 
Ramser,  senior  drainage  engineer  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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FARMERS  URGED  NOT  TO 
RUSH  CORN  TO  MARKET 


Secretary  Believes  Market  Will  Be  Good 

if  Growers  Manage  Crop  as 

Conditions  Indicate 

"  Fanners  who  have  corn  to  sell  this 
year  should  be  encouraged  by  the  recent 
improvements  in  market  prospects  for  the 
new  crop,"  said  Secretary  Jardine  in  a 
statement  sent  by  the  department  to  the 
press  November  3.  The  statement  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  downward  revision  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Rumanian  crop  indicates 
that  the  corn  crop  of  Europe  this  year 
will  be  about  23  per  cent  less  than  it  was 
last  year.  Tbis,  together  with  compara- 
tively high  prices  for  Argentine  corn, 
should  increase  export  demand  for  our 
corn,  at  least  until  the  new  Argentine 
crop  is  available. 

"  There  was  a  very  small  carry-over  of 
old  corn  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
and  the  new  crop  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  5  per  cent  greater  than  last  year's. 
Total  supplies  of  corn  available  this  year 
are  estimated  to  be  about  2,967.000.000 
bushels  as  compared  with  '2,909,000,000 
last  year. 

"  Although  the  domestic  situation  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  the 
stocks  of  old  corn,  and  the  corn  hog  cycle 
is  very  much  the  same  as  in  1925,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  a 
very  different  foreign  situation  and  that 
cattle  a're  now  much  higher  than  they 
were  three  years  ago.  These  facts  indi- 
cate that  corn  prices  should  not  fall  as 
low  this  year  as  they  did  in  1925-26. 

"  If  farmers  will  refrain  from  rushing 
the  new  crop  to  market  and  will  adjust 
their  feeding  to  produce  slightly  heavier 
cattle  and  hogs,  the  market  should  be 
well  maintained  and  improvement  would 
be  likely  before  the  end  of  the  season." 


standard  index  numbers  of  prices,  pro- 
duction, factors  of  expenses,  and  net  in- 
come. Doctor  Gray  participated  in  a 
general  conference  on  the  world  census 
of  agriculture,  which  has  been  promoted 
under  the  supervision  of  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook,  agricultural  commissioner  of  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  stationed  in  Rome. 
Final  arrangements  were  agreed  to  in 
regard  to  the  standard  schedule  to  be 
used. 


International  Institute  at  Rome 

Takes  Steps  to  Develop  Its  Work 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion of  land  economics,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  returned  from  Rome 
November  2,  where  he  and  Asher  Hob- 
son  served  as  delegates  of  the  United 
States  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Hobson  is  permanent  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  institute. 

Doctor  Gray  reports  that  the  assembly 
passed  practically  all  the  resolutions  in 
which  the  American  delegation  had  spe- 
cial interest.  Resolutions  were  passed 
providing  for  changes  in  the  statutes, 
and  in  the  policy  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee looking  toward  a  larger  measure 
of  international  control  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  centralization  of  administration, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in 
greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
institute.  Resolutions  were  passed  di- 
recting the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tute to  put  greater  emphasis  on  its  work 
of  collecting  and  transmitting  statistics 
on  crops  and  livestock  and  livestock 
products  by  cable,  and  providing  for 
promoting  the  use  of  standard  methods 
in  collecting  statistics  in  the  various 
countries,   and  for   the   development   of 


SOIL  SURVEY  SOCIETY  TO  MEET 

The  Soil  Survey  Association  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  20-21,  just  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  in  the  Capital,  which  is  the 
22d  and  23d.  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director 
of  scientific  work  of  the  department,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  Dr  A.  G. 
McCall,  chief  of  soil  investigations  of  that 
bureau,  will  address  the  soil  scientists 
and  surveyors  from  many  States  who 
will  discuss  their  gigantic  task  of  map- 
ping the  soils  of  the  entire  agricultural 
area  of  the  United  States.  Representative 
Robert  Simmons  of  Nebraska  will  de- 
scribe the  value  which  soil  surveys  have 
been  in  his  Congressional  district.  Other 
witnesses  to  the  practical  benefits  ob- 
tained from  the  Federal  surveys  of  agri- 
cultural lands  are  J.  H.  Stallings,  who 
directs  farming  operations  on  several 
thousand  acres  of  Florida  land  and  will 
tell  how  the  soil  surveys  have  been  used 
to  increase  the  production  of  certain 
crops  in  his  State ;  George  C.  Kreutzer, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  will  discuss  the  soil  survey 
as  the  foundation  of  successful  reclama- 
tion development ;  and  directors  of  sev- 
eral State  experiment  stations,  who  will 
describe  practical  means  for  the  utiliza- 
!  tion  of  the  soil  surveys  in  adapting  crops 
to  soil  types.  The  national  menace  of 
soil  erosion,  which  annually  involves  a 
waste  of  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  plant 
food  elements,  will  be  discussed  as  one 
of  the  vital  problems  of  agriculture,  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  soil  surveys  of 
a  thousand  counties  afford  valuable  in- 
formation. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
through  its  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division, 
has  arranged  with  the  Memphis  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
Federal  hay  inspection  at  Memphis  on  all 
hay  received  for  members  of  the  ex- 
change and  for  other  people  who  request 
the  service.  M.  B.  Houseal,  who  has  been 
chief  grain  and  hay  inspector  for  the 
Memphis  exchange  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  recently  taken  the  course  in  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  Federal  hay  standards 
at  Kansas  City  and  has  been  licensed 
as  the  Federal  hay  inspector  at  Memphis. 


Four  cases  of  violations  of  the  migra- 
tory-bird treaty  act  in  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  two  tried  in  State 
and  two  in  Federal  court,  were  recently 
closed,  in  which,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  3  offenders  were  each 
given  a  6-month  suspended  sentence  and 
17  others  were  fined  various  amounts 
totaling  $743.45. 


CONTINGENCY  RESERVES 
GIVE  CO-OPS  PRESTIGE 


Christensen  Says  Experience  Has  Dem- 
onstrated Need  of  Having  Fund  on 
Hand  to  Fall  Back  Upon 

An  adequate  reserve  fund  to  meet  un- 
foreseen contingencies  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try is  an  important  requisite  of  dairy 
cooperative  marketing  organizations,  said 
Chris  L.  Christensen,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  cooperative  marketing,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  an  address 
in  Boston  recently  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

"  The  milk  market  is  always  subject  to 
fluctuations  and  irregularities  which  may 
give  rise  to  acute  marketing  problems 
overnight,"  Mr.  Christensen  said.  "  These 
market  difficulties  usually  arise  under 
conditions  over  which  the  management 
has  little  if  any  immediate  control  and 
constitute  business  risks  which  the  asso- 
ciation must  be  prepared  to  meet.  This 
can  be  done  best  through  a  substantial 
reserve  fund  for  special  contingencies, 
accumulated  by  small  deductions  made 
regularly  from  sales  returns. 

"  The  remarkable  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fluid  milk  marketing  associ- 
ations the  last  10  years  has  produced 
many  large-scale  cooperative  marketing 
organizations  comparable  in  size  and 
business  activities  to  the  more  for- 
midable private  business  corporations. 
Mergers  in  the  dairy  field  have  been  es- 
pecially noticeable  the  last  year  or  two 
among  the  more  successful  corporations 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  dairy 
marketing  field. 

"  On  January  1,  1928,  there  were  listed 
with  the  division  of  cooperative  market- 
ing 2.479  dairy  associations  with  600,000 
members.  The  business  of  these  associ- 
ations in  1927  was  $620,000,000.  These 
associations  handle  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  creamery  butter  and  cheese 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  fluid  milk  used  for  house- 
hold purposes. 

"  Cooperative  dairy  associations  must 
adjust  their  business  operations  to  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  in  the  same  way 
that  the  physical  operation  of  a  dairy 
plant  must  use  the  tested  discoveries  of 
the  dairy  scientist  and  equip  their  fac- 
tories with  modern  machinery.  They 
should  also  adjust  their  cooperative  busi- 
ness procedure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
practices  that  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  build  successful,  permanent,  and 
efficient  organizations. 

"  Substantial  contingency  reserves  are 
adding  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  farm- 
ers' organizations,  not  alone  among  their 
membership  but  in  the  trade.  Such 
funds  give  to  an  association  stability 
and  a  financial  and  credit  standing  which 
is  essential  to  every  successful  business 
association.  Furthermore,  a  substantial 
reserve  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  marketing  agency  when 
farmers  most  need  assistance  in  the  sale 
of  their  products.  Experience  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  desirability 
of  officials  and  members  of  cooperatives 
giving  careful  attention  to  this  important 
business  feature  of  their  marketing 
enterprises." 
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COAL-TAR  FOOD  COLORS 
OVERCOMING  PREJUDICE 


Public  Restores  Its  Confidence  in  Them, 

Now  That  It  Has  the  Federal 

Warranty  of  Purity 

Very  few  undesirable  conditions  in 
the  traffic  in  certified  colors  for  food 
products  were  noted  during  the  inves- 
tigations made  recently  by  the  field  sta- 
tions of  the  food,  drug,  and  insecticide 
administration. 

To  assure  the  public  that  colors  are 
pure  and  harmless  the  food,  drug,  and 
insecticide  administration  examines, 
upon  request,  samples  of  each  batch  of 
dye  intended  for  use  in  confectionery, 
cakes,  or  other  food  products  that  are 
sometimes  colored.  If  these  batches 
meet  the  very  high  standards  of  purity 
that  have  been  established  they  are  cer- 
tified as  suitable  for  use  in  foods,  and 
the  name  "  certified "  has  become  wide- 
ly recognized  in  the  trade  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  guaranty  of  purity 
and  harmlessness  in  coal-tar  food  colors. 

Before  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act 
was  passed  the  propriety  of  using  coal- 
tar  colors  in  foods  had  been  seriously 
questioned,  and  certain  States  had  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  such  colors  in  confec- 
tionery and  other  food  products.  Colors 
intended  for  textile  purposes  often  con- 
tain impurities,  such  as  arsenic,  lead,  and 
copper,  and  commonly  contain  harmful 
intermediate  and  organic  compounds. 
The  unregulated  use  of  these  colors  in 
foods  was  highly  objectionable,  and  the 
department  set  about  to  find  colors 
which  when  purified  were  harmless.  The 
advice  of  specialists  was  obtained,  and 
after  a  critical  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant colors  seven  were  approved.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  them,  both  as  to  identity  and 
purity.  Later  five  other  colors  were 
added  to  the  list  after  tests  had  shown 
them  to  be  harmless.  The  regulations 
have  been  revised  in  a  way  to  facilitate 
the  recertification  of  pastes  and  mix- 
tures. 

Food  manufacturers  have  come  to) 
know  that  the  purchase  of  certified  colors 
offers  them  the  best  assurance  that  they 
are  not  unwittingly  using  impure  and 
deleterious  colors  in  their  food  products, 
and  confidence  in  the  use  of  coal-tar 
colors  is  being  restored  to  such  a  degree 
that  legal  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
permitted  colors  are  being  removed  by 
the  States. 

In  the  survey  of  the  color  industry  142 
samples  were  examined.  There  were  in- 
dications that  four  firms  were  packing 
color  preparations  which  were  some- 
what deficient  in  color,  and  several  firms 
were  misusing  the  word  "  certified  "  upon 
mixed  and  repacked  products  containing 
certified  colors.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  certified  colors  were  satisfactory 
in  composition  and  purity,  and  those 
firms  that  were  improperly  using  the 
word  "  certified "  on  pastes,  color  mix- 
tures, or  color  solutions  made  from  cer- 
tified colors  but  not  recertified  readily 
agreed  to  bring  their  labels  into  compli- 
ance with  the  department's  requirements. 


RESEARCH  RETURNS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

"The  business  of  agriculture  is  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  business  in 
the  world,  and  because  it  is  subject  to 
more  conditions  difficult  or  impossible  to 
control  than  any  other  business  it  is 
therefore  in  need  of  more  scientific  aid," 
said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scien- 
tific work,  in  a  recent  radio  address 
broadcast  by  station  WRC  from  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  subject  was  "The  value  of  research 
to  the  farmer."  The  address  was  one  of 
the  daily  noontime  broadcasts  delivered 
by  department  specialists  and  adminis- 
trators over  a  special  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  He  said  that 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that,  in  general, 
each  dollar  invested  in  agricultural  re- 
search is  yielding  an  annual  return  of 
$100,  with  possibilities  of  a  much  larger 
return  than  that.  At  the  close  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  survey  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures,  which  re- 
vealed the  conservative  estimate  that  the 
actual  cash  return  to  the  people  of  the 
country  from  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  up  to  that  time 
exceeded  $500,000,000  a  year. 


OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE  IN  JANUARY 

The  annual  agricultural  outlook  con- 
ference of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  will  be  held  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 21-26,  in  the  conference  room,  411 
Bieber  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  in 
other  years.  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Extension  Service,  in  inviting  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  States  to  attend, 
suggests  that  the  State  representatives 
remain  in  Washington  for  two  or  three 
days  after  the  conference  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  disseminating  economic  in- 
formation, and  says :  "  We  believe  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  substantial  forward 
movement  in  agricultural  economics  ex- 
tension, based  on  ever-increasing  re- 
search data  of  great  significance  to  the 
farmer." 

The  conference  will,  as  in  the  past,  be 
conducted  by  committees  of  bureau  peo- 
ple preparing  preliminary  drafts  of  the 
various  outlook  statements.  It  is  planned 
this  year  to  have  these  drafts  discussed 
by  these  people  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
sible of  the  general  conference.  Commit- 
tee assignments  will  be  given  out  shortly 
by  H.  R.  Tolley,  asistant  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

Preparation  of  charts  has  been  begun 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  enlarged  chart 
book  will  be  available  for  the  conference. 
From  these  charts  enlargements  will  be 
made  for  the  use  of  extension  people 
in  the  States. 


Fitting  Course  to  Pupil's  Need 
Is  Problem  of  Rural  High  School 


MORE  TESTIMONY  FOR  EXTENSION 

The  winners  of  the  major  prizes  for 
agricultural  exhibits  at  the  last  Utah 
State  Fair  were  farmers  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  special  training  sponsored 
by  the  extension  service,  says  the  agron- 
omy specialist  of  the  Utah  extension  serv- 
ice. One  farmer  who  received  a  $225 
prize  check  was  "  a  plain  dirt  farmer  "  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  seed  growers  of  Utah,  says  the 
specialist. 


In  the  13,751  rural  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  there  are  only  1,079,086 
children,  which  is  only  28.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  high-school  enrollment  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  3,960  urban  high 
schools  of  the  country  there  are  2,662,364 
children,  or  71.2  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, says  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
bureau  says  that  rural  communities  are 
making  great  efforts  to  provide  high 
schools  for  their  children  but  that  thus 
far  their  accomplishments  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  less  successful  than  those 
in  the  urban  centers.     The  bureau  says : 

"  In  point  of  numbers,  more  than  3  out 
of  every  4  high  schools  are  located  in 
rural  areas,  and  in  attendance  these 
schools  are  reaching  fewer  than  3  out  or 
every  10  children  now  receiving  a  high- 
school  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

"These  figures  become  startling  when 
it  is  considered  that  although  52.8  per 
cent,  or  more  than  half,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren between  15  and  18  years  of  age  live 
in  rural  territory,  only  25.7  per  cent  of 
them  are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools, 
whereas  71.1  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
this  age  group  living  in  urban  centers 
are  enrolled  in  urban  high  schools."  It 
is  clear  that  rural  high  schools  are  either 
inaccessible  or  they  do  not  offer  oppor- 
tunities sufficient  to  attract  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  rural  children  of  high- 
school  age.  Generally  speaking,  the 
school  term  is  much  shorter  in  rural  than 
in  urban  high  schools.  Although  10.9  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  who  attend  rural  high 
schools  are  limited  to  a  school  term  of 
160  days  or  less,  only  0.3  per  cent  of 
the  urban  pupils  attend  such  short-term 
schools.  Of  all  high-school  pupils  en- 
rolled in  schools  for  a  term  greater  in 
length  than  180  days,  92.4  per  cent  at- 
tend urban  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  18  out  of  every  100  children 
15  to  18  years  of  age  in  urban  areas  con- 
tinue their  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  whereas  only  7.2  out  of  every  100 
children  of  the  same  age  group  in  rural 
areas  seek   further  education   in  school. 

"  To  differentiate  its  curriculum  to  fit 
the  needs  of  its  pupils  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  rural  high 
school.  The  cost  of  differentiation  com- 
parable to  that  obtaining  in  the  larger 
high  schools  would  be  prohibitive.  This 
is  in  natural  consequence  of  the  small 
attendance  in  the  rural  high  school." 


With  the  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  September  27,  of 
a  representative  from  the  second  judi- 
cial division  of  Alaska,  the  personnel  of 
the  Alaska  Game  Commission  is  now 
complete.  The  commission  now  consists 
of  William  E.  Selfridge,  member  from 
first  judicial  division  and  chairman  of 
the  commission ;  Frank  P.  Williams,  sec- 
ond judicial  division ;  William  H.  Chase, 
third  judicial  division ;  Irving  McK. 
Reed,  fourth  judicial  division ;  and  Hugh 
W.  Terhune,  representative  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  and  executive 
officer,  fiscal  agent,  and  secretary  of  the 
commission, 
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Main   4650,   branch  242. 


L.    R.    ENDER EDITOR 


GAS  USED  BY  U.  S.  NOT  TAXABLE 

In  equity  decree  No.  278,  handed  down 
October  9  by  tbe  United  States  District 
Court  of  Nebraska,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  H.  J.  McLaughlin,  secre- 
tary of  the  .department  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  State  offi- 
cials are  permanently  enjoined  from  col- 
lecting from  licensed  dealers  in  motor 
vehicle  fuel  oils  of  the  State,  tax  on  gaso- 
line shown  to  have  been  sold  and  de- 
livered for  use  in  the  performance  of  the 
governmental  functions  of  the  United 
States.  The  ruling  gives  effect  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Pan- 
handle Oil  Co.  v.  The  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, May  14,  192S,  which  lays  down 
the  rule  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  agencies  are  exempt  from  State 
taxation  on  the  sale  of  gasoline. 


RULING  ISSUED  ON  CHERRY  FLAVOR 

How  to  label  so-called  cherry  confec- 
tions that  are  artificially  flavored  and 
colored  is  outlined  in  a  recent  letter  to 
manufacturers  by  W.  G.  Campbell,  in 
charge  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration.  The  letter  follows : 
"  Chocolate-covered  cherries  and  similar 
confections  which  contain  imitation 
cherry  flavor  and  color  should  be  labeled 
to  show  the  presence  of  added  flavor  and 
color  if  they  are  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act.  Statements  such  as  '  Imitation 
cherry  flavor  and  color '  or  '  Artificially 
flavored  and  colored '  will  be  acceptable 
if  placed  on  the  label  in  direct  conjunc- 
tion with  and  displayed  with  approxi- 
mately tbe  same  prominence  as  the  name 
of  the  article." 


BOLLWORM  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

An  amendment  to  the  pink  bollworm 
quarantine  regulations,  affecting  the 
movement  of  cottonseed  and  lint  from 
certain  areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 


Arizona,  announced  November  6  by  Act- 
ing Secretary  Marvin.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, effective  November  15.  provision  is 
made  for  the  issuance  of  permits  for  the 
interstate  movement  of  sterilized  cotton- 
seed to  authorized  oil  mills  located  out- 
side of  but  in  the  vicinity  of  regulated 
areas,  upon  determination  by  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
tbat  reasonable  necessity  exists  for  such 
action.  The  authorization  of  such  oil 
mills  will  depend  upon  compliance  with 
such  conditions  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  administration  eliminate  the  risk 
of  spread  of  the  pink  bollworm  there- 
from. 


DOCTOR  STOCKBERGER  VISITS  FIELD 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  director  of 
personnel  and  business  administration  of 
the  department.  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  to  a  number 
of  cities  where  there  are  large  field 
staffs  of  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sonnel. He  visited  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Toledo.  In  these  cities  there 
are  approximately  1,000  field  employees 
of  the  department  who  are  permanently 
stationed  at  those  points.  His  object  was 
to  meet  the  field  people  personally  and 
to  see  something  of  their  work  and  hous- 
ing conditions  at  close  range.  He  at- 
tended meetings  of  departmental  clubs, 
and  discussed  with  employees  singly  and 
in  groups  personnel  questions  of  interest. 
Both  he  and  the  employees  found  the 
contacts  mutually  profitable.  He  says  he 
was  greatly  impressed  by  employees'  loy- 
alty to  their  work  and  their  high  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  public  service  and 
was  especially  gratified  to  note  that  the 
people  on  all  hands  were  discharging 
their  duties  with  industry  and  efficiency. 


THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD 

The  editor  of  The  Official  Record 
believes  it  may  be  the  case  that  many 
of  the  people  of  the  department,  includ- 
ing possibly  some  chiefs  of  division  and 
offices,  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  getting  into  print  in  The  Of- 
ficial Record  with  information  on  their 
work.  The  Official  Record  is  not  an 
exclusive  institution,  open  to  only  cer- 
tain individuals  and  establishments.  It 
is  the  official  journal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  open  to 
each  and  every  unit  and  office  of  the 
department,  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  for  publication  of  information  on 
its  work — administrative  and  technical. 
The  Official  Record  should  present  a 
complete  weekly  record  of  the  depart- 
ment's work.  The  necessary  require- 
ment for  publication  in  The  Official 
Record  is  that  the  matter  be  officially 
approved  by  the  chief  of  bureau  or  of- 
fice or  other  official  designated  to  exer- 
cise the  O.  K.  Copy  should  be  marked 
in  an  upper  corner  "  For  The  Official 
Record,"  and  be  forwarded  to  the  press 
service,  Office  of  Information,  through 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  or  office  or  the 
editorial  office  of  the  unit  officially  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  matter. 


The  studies  at  Redland,  Fla..  on  the 
nail-head  rust  of  tomatoes  are  being 
continued  this  year. 


FEED-CONTROL  OFFICIALS  MEET 

The  Association  of  Feed-Control  Offi- 
cials of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  member, 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  November  1-2.  Philip  H.  Smith, 
official  chemist  in  feed  control,  agricul- 
tural experiment  station.  Amherst  Mass., 
and  president  of  the  association,  presided. 
This  association  is  composed  of  the  feed- 
control  officials  of  the  various  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  its  pur- 
poses are  to  determine  and  announce  defi- 
nitions for  various  materials  used  in 
feeding  stuffs,  to  unify  regulations  and 
activities  from  State  to  State,  and  to  pre- 
vent and  rectify  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  officials  and  the  trade.  Sev- 
eral new  definitions  were  formulated  at 
this  meeting.  The  new  officers  elected 
were  Dr.  G.  S.  Fraps.  chief,  division  of 
chemistry,  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, CoUege  Station,  Tex. ;  A.  W.  Clarke, 
chemist,  agricultural  experiment  station, 
Geneva.  N.  Y. ;  and  L.  E.  Bopst,  assistant 
State  chemist,  inspection  and  regulatory 
service.  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park.  Md.  G.  L.  Bidwell  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  J.  C.  Mohler. 
secretary.  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Prof.  H.  R.  Kraybill, 
State  chemist,  agricultural  experiment 
station,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  the  president 
and  secretary. 


SEED-COUNTING  DEVICE  INVENTED 

To  improve  the  accuracy  and  ease  of 
sampling  and  testing  seeds  for  germina- 
tion, scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  have  devised  a  simple  mechani- 
cal counter  that  operates  with  the  aid 
of  a  partial  vacuum.  The  instrument 
is  used  in  making  the  plantings  for 
germination  tests.  The  counter  is  not 
patented  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  its 
manufacture  or  use.  The  counter  is  a 
small  brass  box  with  a  brass  plate  as  a 
top.  In  the  plate  are  drilled  100  small 
holes  in  10  rows  of  10  each.  The  box 
is  connected  with  a  vacuum  pump  by 
which  air  is  exhausted  from  the  box  as 
it  streams  in  through  the  holes.  In  oper- 
ating the  counter  it  is  held  with  the 
perforated  plate  up,  an  excess  of  seed 
is  poured  on  the  plate,  and  the  counter 
is  shaken  gently  until  each  hole  is 
covered  with  a  seed.  If  any  hole  is  not 
covered  or  if  two  seeds  are  held  at  one 
hole,  these  irregularities  are  corrected 
with  hand  tweezers.  The  seeds  are  held 
in  place  by  the  vacuum,  and  the  box  may 
be  inverted  and  placed  on  the  seed  bed 
used  for  germination  tests.  The  vacuum 
valve  is  then  closed  and  the  seeds  drop  off 
in  regular  spaces.  The  size  of  the  holes 
in  the  plate  vary  according  to  the  size 
of  the  seed  to  be  tested. 


The  new  Southern  States  bee  culture 
field  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, located  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
was  opened  recently.  Dr.  W.  W.  Whit- 
comb,  jr..  who  had  been  engaged  in 
entomological  work  for  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, has  taken  charge  of  the  labora- 
tory under  appointment  as  assistant 
agriculturist  in  the  bureau. 
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Schedule 

of 

Department 

NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 

and 

Dates 

for 

the 

of    Agriculture    Speakers    and    Their    Subjects 
Broadcast  Week  of  November  19-23 

The  department's  noonday  network 
program  is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30 
p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time ;  12.15  to 
12.30  p.  m.,  central  standard  time;  or 
11.15  to  11.30  mountain  time,  by  the 
following  stations  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. :  KTW, 
Chicago;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  WCCO, 
Minneapolis;  WOC,  Davenport;  WHO, 
Des  Moines;  WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF, 
Kansas  City;  KWK,  St.  Louis;  KVOO, 
Tulsa;  WOAI,  San  Antonio;  WHAS, 
Louisville;  WSM,  Nashville;  WSB,  At- 
lanta ;  and  KOA,  Denver.  Speakers  and 
their  subjects  for  next  week  are: 


Monday,  November  19 — "  Planning  fall  and 
winter  work,"  Oscar  Steanson,  assistant 
economist,  division  of  farm  management  and 
■costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics ;  and 


"  100  per  cent  more  milk  from  50  per  cent 
more  feed,"  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  in  charge 
of  dairy  herd  improvement  work,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry. 

Tuesday,  November  20 — "  Progress  of  the 
hog  markets,"  C.  "V.  Whalin,  in  charge,  divi- 
sion of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ;  and  "  The  place  of 
meat  in  the  diet,"  Dr.  Paul  E.  Howe,  in 
charge,  nutrition  section,  animal  husbandry 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Wednesday,  November  21 — "  Finding  farm 
facts,"  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  University   of  Missouri. 

Thursday,  November  22 — "  The  potato  and 
winter  vegetable  situation,"  W.  A.  Sherman, 
in  charge,  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ;  and  "  Ways 
of  using  winter  vegetables,"  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  chief,   Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Friday,  November  23 — "  How  can  farm 
taxes  be  lowered,"  Eric  Englund,  in  charge, 
division  of  agricultural  finance,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ;  and  "  Fewer  farm 
fire  losses,"  D.  J.  Price,  in  charge,  chemical 
engineering  division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils. 


M0HLER  INTERCEDES  IN 

NEW  YORK  MEAT  STRIKE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

sion  of  this  department  in  the  strike  was 
welcomed  by  the  butchers  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  wholesalers  on  the  other. 
The  prompt  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  grievances  likewise  is  considered 
by  the  department  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  It  is  of  particular  interest 
to  livestock  producers,  because  an  im- 
portant outlet  for  their  product  was 
temporarily  closed. 

A  series  of  conferences  called  by  Doctor 
Mohler  showed  that  the  purchase  of 
meats  by  speculators  in  early  morning 
while  the  butchers  were  busy  serving 
their  customers  was  partly  responsible 
for  high  prices  not  warranted  by  normal 
market  conditions.  The  only  manner  by 
which  the  butchers  were  able  to  obtain 
wholesale  cuts  of  satisfactory  quality  was 
by  paying  prices  which  the  speculators 
demanded.  The  designation  of  a  conven- 
ient afternoon  trading  period,  which  en- 
abled the  butchers  to  be  on  the  market 
at  the  same  time  as  other  buyers,  was  the 
solution  to  this  cause  of  the  strike. 

The  settlement  of  various  other  causes 
was  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  participants  were  unfamiliar  with 
current  conditions  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. Doctor  Mohler  explained  the  in- 
ability of  the  department  to  adjust  meat 
prices  in  responce  to  the  strikers'  de- 
mand, but  arranged  for  the  butchers  to 
receive  current  market  quotations  as  a 
guide  to  their  purchases.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  marked  the  resump- 
tion of  meat  consumption  by  Jew- 
ish residents  of  New  York,  and  also 
illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
packers  and  stockyards  acts,  which 
provides  for  inquiry  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  tak- 
ing of  suitable  action  by  it  when  there  is 
report  of  unfair  practices  or  manipula- 
tion of  prices. 

The  principal  complaints  were  adjust- 
ed in  less  than  a  week  after  Doctor 
Mohler  held  his  first  conference. 


SUBFL00RING  STIFFENS  FLOORS 

That  the  addition  of  a  subfloor  has  a 
valuable  stiffening  effect  in  wooden  floor 
construction  is  confirmed  by  recent  tests 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of 
the  Forest  Service  on  30  different  con- 
structions conforming  to  floor  designs  and 
conditions  met  with  in  common  practice. 
These  tests  indicate  that  a  subfloor  adds 
very  appreciably  to  the  strength  of  a  floor 
system  by  distributing  loads  placed  upon 
it,  reduces  floor  distortion  and  vibration, 
diminishes  the  cracking  of  plaster,  and 
probably  decreases  floor  squeaking. 
Under  a  load  such  as  is  represented  by  a 
piano  or  other  piece  of  furniture  the 
joists  supporting  a  floor  are  deflected  or 
bent.  One  effect  of  this  bending  is  a 
bending  of  the  lath  and  plaster  on  the 
ceiling  below,  which  may  cause  the 
plaster  to  crack.  It  was  found  that  a 
subfloor  of  ordinary  thickness  added  to  a 
floor  system  consisting  of  a  1-inch  hard- 
wood floor  on  2  by  10  inch  joists,  12 
feet  long  and  16  inches  apart,  reduced 
the  total  deflection  or  bending  of  an  in- 
dividual joist  approximately  30  per  cent 
and  its  deflection  with  respect  to  ad- 
jacent joists  approximately  40  per  cent. 
Less  bending  of  the  individual  joists 
means  less  tendency  for  the  plaster  on 
the  ceiling  beneath  to  crack.  Many 
houses  and  apartments  are  still  built 
without  subfloors,  the  finish  floors  being 
immediately  on  the  joists. 


NEW  DIRECTORY  NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  1928  revision  of  the  List  of  Tech- 
nical Workers  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Outline  of  Department 
Functions,  known  as  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  32,  has  just  come  from  the 
press.  As  this  publication  is  the  only 
available  printed  source  of  general  in- 
formation on  the  functions,  organization, 
and  personnel  of  the  department  as  a 
whole,  and  should  be  useful  to  depart- 
ment people  in  broadening  their  concep- 
tion of  the  department  as  an  institution 
and  in  facilitating  intercommunication, 
correlation  of  work,  and  in  other  ways, 


it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  employees 
whose  duties  require  that  they  have 
ready  access  to  information  of  this 
character.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
principal  members  of  field  staffs  who  are 
distant  from  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters offices.  Chiefs  of  bureaus  have  been 
furnished  enough  copies  of  this  publica- 
tion to  meet  all  reasonable  demands,  and 
a  distribution  to  their  field  forces  is  now 
in  progress.  Field  officers  who  need  this 
publication,  and  do  not  receive  a  copy 
in  due  course,  should  write  to  their 
bureau  chiefs  in  Washington. 


PLANT  INDUSTRY  UNITS 

PLACED  UNDER  ONE  HEAD 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

teaching,  research,  and  extension  work 
in  Maryland  in  an  advisory  capacity,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  his  time  will 
be  devoted  to  the  direction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  bureau.  Very 
close  cooperative  relations  already  exist 
between  the  bureau  and  the  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  relation 
will  be  of  great  advantage  in  promoting 
the  work  of  the  bureau  and  that  of  the 
State. 

Doctor  Auchter  has  written  many  technical  pa- 
pers on  various  phases  of  horticulture.  Some  of 
them  are  :  What  determines  the  kind  of  soil  man- 
agement, fertilization,  and  pruning  that  apple 
trees  should  receive  (Proc.  Ont.  Can.  Fruit 
Growers'  Assoc.  1923.  Md.  State.  Hort.  Soc. 
1924,  Mass.  State  Hort.  Soc.  1926,  and  Va. 
State  Hort.  Soc.  1926)  ;  Newer  developments 
in  pruning  peach  trees  (Proc.  Md.  State  Hort. 
Soc.  1925,  American  Fruit  Grower  1925,  and 
Peninsula  Hort.  Soc.  1924)  ;  Five  years'  in- 
vestigations in  apple  thinning  (W.  Va.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  162,  1916)  ;  Apple  scab  and  its  con- 
trol (Proc.  Peninsula  Hort.  Soc.  1922)  ;  Is 
there  normally  a  cross  transfer  of  foods, 
water,  and  mineral  nutrients  in  woody  plants- 
(Md.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  257,  1925)  ;  Apple  pollen 
and  pollination  studies  in  Maryland  (Proc. 
Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  1921)  ;  An  experiment 
in  propagating  apple  trees  on  their  own  roots 
(Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  1925)  ;  The  im- 
portance of  organic  matter  in  orcharding 
(Proc.  Md.  State  Hort.  Soc.  1928)  ;  The  fer- 
tilization of  apple  and  peach  orchards  (Proc. 
Peninsula  Hort.  Soc.  1924).  Jointly  with 
H.  B.  Knapp  he  wrote  Orchard  and  Small 
Fruit    Culture. 

Boswell  Joins  Staff  of  Office 

Dr.  Victor  R.  Boswell,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  as  a 
senior  horticulturist  in  the  bureau,  to 
have  charge  of  the  investigations  in 
vegetable  production  in  the  new  office 
of  horticultural  corps  and  diseases.  This 
appointment  becomes  effective  November 
16. 

Doctor  Boswell  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  new  work  in  the  improve- 
ment and  stabilization  of  varieties  of 
vegetables  for  market  gardening  and 
truck  farming  and  canning,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  current  agricultural  ap- 
propriation act. 

Doctor  Boswell  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  1921,  with 
the  B.  S.  in  horticulture.  In  1922  he 
received  the  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  in  1924  the 
Ph.  D.  from  that  institution.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  since  1922.  He  is  author  of 
several  published  papers  on  various 
phases  of  production  of  truck  and  can- 
ning crops,  which  have  given  him  stand- 
ing in  his  research  field. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  SODIUM  FLUOSILICATE  BY 
AIRPLANE  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CONTROL  THE 
SUGAR-CANE  MOTH  BORER.  (Circular  45-C.)  By 
T.  E.  Holloway,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  J.  W. 
Ingram,  division  of  cereal  and  forage  in- 
sects, Bureau  of  Entomology,  p.  7.  Octo- 
ber, 1928. 

Reports  on  airplane  dusting  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in 
1927  to  control  the  sugar-cane  moth  borer, 
which  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  Southern  States 
and  has  been  responsible  for  an  annual  loss 
estimated  at  about  20  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
crop.  The  acreage  dusted  was  approximately 
5,000  acres,  of  the  new  P.  O.  J.  varieties  of 
cane  in  fields  from  New  Roads  to  Lockport 
and  thence  to  Lafayette,  La.  Beginning  Aug- 
ust 1  the  cane  was  dusted  three  times  with 
sodium  fluosilicate  at  the  rate  of  about  16 
pounds  per  acre  per  application.  An  appar- 
ent kill  of  28  per  cent  of  borers  was  observed, 
mostly  small  ones,  but  this  was  partly  offset 
by  the  natural  mortality  of  9  per  cent,  giving 
the  dusting  a  net  credit  of  kill  of  19  per  cent. 
Thirteen  experiments,  conducted  at  various 
places,  failed  to  indicate  control.  This  failure 
is  believed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  low  per 
cent  of  kill  and  the  high  rate  of  reproduction 
of  the  borer.  The  cane  was  injured  by  the 
application  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  and  esti- 
mates made  by  experienced  men  indicate  that 
the  injury  was  serious. 

FUR  LAWS  FOR  THE  SEASON  1928-29.      (Farmers'  Bul- 
letin   1576-F.)      By   Frank    L.    Earnshaw,   ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  Frank  G.  Grimes, 
junior   administrative   assistant,    division    of 
game  and  bird  conservation.  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical  Survey,     p.  29.     October,  1928. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  annual   summary  of 
the   fur  laws  issued   for   the  use   of  trappers, 
fur   tradesmen,    administrative    officials,    legis- 
lative committees,    and   conservation   organiza- 
tions.    Following  a  review  of  the  outstanding 
legislation  relating  to  fur-bearing  animals  en- 
acted   during    the    year,    there    is    given,    in 
synopsis     form,     the     laws     relating     to     fur 
animals  of  the  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 


and  Mexico.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
making  and  enforcing  laws  to  protect  fur 
animals  rests  with  the  individual  States,  and 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  under  the 
Lacey  Act  of  1900,  which  regulates  interstate 
shipments  of  bodies  of  wild  animals  or  parts 
thereof,  the.  department  has  adopted  a  policy 
intended  to  be  cooperative  in  advancing  the 
common  interests  of  the  public.  The  new 
publication  furthers  this  policy  by  assembling 
in  concise  and  readily  available  form  the  mass 
of  fur  legislation. 

AN  APPARATUS  FOR  ADDING  GYPSUM  TO  IRRIGA- 
TION WATER.  (Circular  38-C.)  By  C.  S.  Sco- 
field,  principal  agriculturist  in  charge,  and 
Elmer  W.  Knight,  assistant  agronomist, 
office  of  western  irrigation  agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  p.  6.  figs. 
September    1928. 

Discusses,  briefly,  the  adverse  conditions 
that  develop  on  irrigated  land  as  a  result 
of  deficiency  of  calcium  in  the  soil  solution, 
and  the  use  of  gypsum  to  prevent  or  remedy 
these  conditions.  It  points  out  that  the 
gypsum  is  more  effective  when  applied  to  the 
soil  in  solution  than  when  applied  in  dry 
form.  Then  follows  a  description  of  an  inex- 
pensive automatic  apparatus  for  dissolving 
gypsum  in  an  irrigation  stream.  Finally  there 
is  given  a  summary  of  the  results  of  tests 
of  the  machine  at  the  field  station  at  Fallon, 
Nev. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  95.  April-June  1928.  P. 
23-56.     October   1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Christensen,  C.  L.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Good  business  policy.  New  England  Dairy- 
man, October  1928. 

Crosby,  M.  A.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Some  recent  discoveries  in  the  control  of 
our  worst  southern  sheep  parasites.  Mod- 
ern Farming,   Nov.   1,   1928. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.  (Agricultural  Econom- 
ics). In  the  interest  of  beans.  Woman's 
Journal,  October  1928,  p.  22. 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.  (Biological  Survey).  De- 
velopments in  fox  farming.  The  Farm 
Journal,  vol.  52,  no.  11,  p.  17-18,  illus. 
November  1928. 

Denmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  Duck 
blinds  and  decoys.  Forest  and  Stream,  vol. 
98,  no.  11,  p.  690-691,  724,  illus.  Novem- 
ber 1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey).  Turn- 
ing pests  into  profits.  Forest  and  Stream, 
vol.  98.  no.  11,  p.  686-687,  730-731,  illus. 
November  1928. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C.  (Biological  Survev). 
Bird  banding  in  America.  Annual  Report 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1927,  Publ. 
2942.   p.    331-354,   illus.     1928. 

Redington,  Paul  G.  (Biological  Survey).  Re- 
duce losses  by  rodents  and  predatory  ani- 
mals. The  American  Hereford  Journal  vol 
19,    no.    12,    p.    132,    134.      Oct.    15.    1928. 

Jacob,  K.  D.,  and  Reynolds,  D.  S.  (Fixed  Ni- 
trogen). Reduction  of  tricalcium  phosphate 
by  carbon.  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  20,  no.  11,  p.  1204-1210,  No- 
vember 1928. 

Kunsman,  Chas.  H.  (Fixed  Nitrogen).  Ther- 
mal decomposition  of  ammonia  on  tungsten 
molybdenum,  and  nickel.  I.  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  50,  no.  8,  p. 
2100-2113,   August    1928. 

White,  Ernest  C.  (Fixed  Nitrogen).  An  Ap- 
paratus for  continuous  gas  analysis.  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  50, 
no.  8,  p.   2148-2154,  August  1928. 

Brierley,  Philip  (Plant  Industry).  Pathogenic- 
ity   of    Bacillus    mesentericiis,    B.    aroideae, 


B.  carotovorus,  and  B.  phytophthorus  to  po- 
tato tubers.  Pythopathology,  vol.  18,  p. 
819-838.     October  1928. 

Drechsler,  Charles  (Plant  Industry).  Pythi- 
um  arrhenomanes  n.  sp.,  a  parasite  causing 
maize  root  rot.  Phytopathology,  vol.  18, 
p.  873-875.     October  1928. 

Fairchild,  David  (Plant  Industry).  Food 
prejudices  and  plant  introduction.  Florida 
State  Horticultural  Society  Forty-first  Pro- 
ceedings, p.   12-23.     1928. 

Fulton,  H.  R.  (Plant  Industry).  Decay  in 
citrus  fruit  in  transit.  Florida  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Forty-first  Proceedings,  p. 
186-196.     1928. 

Martin,  G.  H.,  and  Charles,  V.  K.  (Plant  In- 
dustry). Preliminary  studies  of  the  life 
history  of  Erostrotheca  multiformis,  the  per- 
fect stage  of  Cladosporium  album  Dowson. 
Phytopathology,  vol.  18,  p.  839-846.  Octo- 
ber 1928. 

Stevens,  H.  E.  (Plant  Industry).  Citrus  dis- 
eases affecting  the  production  of  better  fruit. 
Florida  State  Horticultural  Society  Proceed- 
ings, p.   176-179.     1928. 

Carmick,  L.  G.  (Public  Roads).  Determina- 
tions of  proportions  of  constituents  in  con- 
crete. Roads  and  Streets,  vol.  78,  No.  9, 
pp.  467-468,  September  1928. 

Fairbank,  H.  S.  (Public  Roads).  The  penny- 
wisdom  of  overloading  motor  trucks  is 
shown.  Motor  Transportation,  vol.  4,  No. 
10,  pp.   5-8,   October   1928. 

Frickstad.  Walter  N.  (Public  Roads).  Recent 
progress  in  road  oiling.  Public  works,  vol. 
59,  No.  10,  pp.  403-404,  October  1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  Effect  of 
mixing  time  on  quality  of  concrete  produced 
in  standard  pavers.  Highway  Builder,  vol. 
8,  No.  10,  pp.  13-14,  October  1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  The  elements 
of  haul  in  grading.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, vol.  67,  No.  10,  pp.  517-519,  Octo- 
ber 1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L,  (Public  Roads).  The  elements 
of  haul  in  grading.  Public  Construction 
News,  vol.  5,  No.  18,  pp.  8-9,  September  25, 
1928. 

Harrison,  J.  L.  (Public  Roads).  The  highway 
contractor  and  his  bill.  Roads  and  Streets, 
vol.  78,  No.  9,  pp.  463-466,  September  1928. 


Hewes,  L.  I.  (Public  Roads).  Penetration 
macadam.  Municipal  News  and  Water 
Works,  vol.  75,  No.  4,  pp.  217-218,  October 
1928. 

Miller,  Dalton  G.  (Public  Roads).  Effect  of 
sulphate  waters  on  concrete.  Rock  Prod- 
ucts, vol.  31,  No.  21,  pp.  94,  October  13, 
1928. 

Williams,  M.  D.  (Public  Roads).  Alaska 
Roads.  American  City,  vol.  39,  No.  4,  pp. 
126-127,  October,  1928. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

HELPS  TO  INSTALL  COLLEGE  HEADS 

Within  a  period  of  less  than  five  weeks  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work  of 
the  department,  will  have  assisted  in  the  in- 
auguration of  three  university  presidents.  At 
the  request  of  Chancellor  E.  A.  Burnett  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  he  represented  that 
institution  at  the  recent  inauguration  of  Dr. 
W.  Coleman  Nevils  as  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  To-day  he  is 
attending  the  inauguration  of  James  Hugh 
Ryan,  L.  T.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  as  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
And  upon  invitation  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  he  will  be 
present  and  deliver  an  address  on  education 
and  research  in  their  relation  to  agriculture 
at  the  coming  installation  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Turner  as  president  of  that  institution,  at 
Morgantown  on  November  28.  On  November 
8  Director  Woods  will  preside  over  a  meeting 
of  a  wheat  conference  to  be  held  at  Manhat- 
tan. Kans.,  and  also  on  that  date  he  will 
address  the  agricultural  seminary  of  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  on  the  subject  of 
college  training  for  scientific  work  in  agricul- 
ture. He  is  also  scheduled  for  an  address 
November  20  before  the  research  section  of 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  on  cooperation  in  research  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  asso- 
ciation meets  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  year. 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Tennessee. — B.  T.  Scruggs,  who  several 
years  ago  was  assistant  agent  in  Gibson 
County,  has  been  appointed  to  this  position 
in  Weakley  County.  Artie  Clay  Needham,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  county  agent  in 
Sumner  County.  William  T.  Pritchett,  a 
graduate  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  J.  P.  Ricketts, 
county  agent  in  Bledsoe  County,  who  resigned 
on  account  of  illness  in  his  family.  Wilma 
Carolyn  Schubert,  for  five  years  a  teacher  of 
home  economics,  has  been  appointed  itinerant 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Putnam,  Over- 
ton, and  Cumberland  Counties. 

Texas. — D.  A.  Adams,  associated  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association  since  gradu- 
ation from  the  State  agricultural  college  in 
1926,  has  been  appointed  first  county  agent 
of  Lamb  County.  Mrs.  Dora  R.  Barnes,  who 
has  been  at  Columbia  University  on  leave 
of  absence  the  past  year,  has  resumed  her 
duties  as  clothing  specialist,  and  Mamie  Lee 
Hayden,  who  served  in  her  place,  has  been 
appointed  home  industries  specialist.  Jose- 
phine Smith,  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Victoria  County,  who  resigned  to  teach  school, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Irma  Sealy,  formerly 
home  demonstration  agent  in  El  Paso  County. 

Utah. — Anson  B.  Call,  a  student  at  the 
State  agricultural  college,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  countv  agent  in  Utah  County.  Ruth 
Zollinger,  formerly  a  student  at  the  State 
agricultural  college,  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Tooele  County ;  Edna 
Miller,  formerly  home  demonstration  a^ent  in 
the  Dakotas.  in  Davis  County ;  and  Alice 
Pedersen,  a  high-school  teacher,  in  Uintah  and 
Duchesne  Counties. 

Wisconsin. — Eugene  F.  Dietz,  for  five  years 
a  commercial  salesman  and  previous  to  that 
time  an  operator  of  a  farm,  has  been  made 
county  agent  at  large.  A.  C.  Murphy,  county 
agent  in  Shawano  County,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  a  farm,  and  W.  C.  Stauss, 
county  agent  of  Eau  Claire,  will  leave  his 
position  January  1  to  take  up  commercial 
work.  I.  F.  Hall,  engaged  in  farm  manage- 
ment work  at  Cornell  University  for  the  last 
10  years,  has  been  appointed  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrator.  Edwin  B.  Hauser.  in- 
structed in  the  Milwaukee  County  agricultural 
school  the  past  year,  has  been  appointed 
county  club  leader  in  this  county. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  of  insects  and  associated  weather  conditions  and  issues  a  monthly 
bulletin  from  March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomo- 
logical and  agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey 
also  keeps  its  clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


WIREWORMS 

False  wireworms  are  reported  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  October  as  doing  very  seri- 
ous damage  in  western  Kansas,  where  they 
were  cleaning  up  fall-sown  wheat. 

APPLE    CURCDLIO 

Abnormally  abundant  this  season  in  Massa- 
chusetts, particularly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  where  it  was  doing  almost  as  much 
damage  as  the  plum  curculio. 

PEACH    BORER 

This  year,  in  the  South,  is  emerging  later 
than  usual.  Adults  were  ■  observed  in  the 
Fort  Valley  section  as  late  as  October  11.  In- 
festations appear  to  be  heavier  than  usual, 
but  on  account  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
peach  belt  less  control  effort  than  usual  is 
being  made. 

GRAPE    PHYLLOXERA 

In  California,  it  has  been  found  for  the  first 
time  in  Los  Angeles  County.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  it  has  been  recorded  from  southern 
California,  the  previous  record  being  from  San 
Diego  County. 

WALNUT  HUSK   MAGGOT 

Rhagoletis  juglandis  Cresson  is  reported 
from  the  Chino-Pomona  section  of  southern 
California.  The  infestation  appears  to  be  of 
several  years  standing  and  is  most  serious  on 
English  walnuts. 

CITKOPHILUS    MEALYBUG 

An  unusual  habit  of  this  insect  is  reported 
from  California.  It  is  infesting  figs  through 
the  apical  opening  and  is  found  in  all 
in  the  fruit. 


HARLEQUIN    BUG 

In  northern  Virginia,  has  been  more  preva- 
lent than  in  many  years.  Considerable  dam- 
age occurred  in  some  local  areas  in  this 
State. 

MEXICAN    BEAN     BEETLE 

Late  surveys  indicate  that  this  insect  has 
advanced  eastward  about  two  tiers  of  counties 
in  New  York  over  the  known  distribution  of 
last  year,  and  has  entered  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  in  Orange  and  Rockland 
Counties.  It  is  recorded  for  the  first  time 
this  year  from  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  In  North  Carolina  it  has 
reached  the  coast,  and  in  Indiana  it  has 
reached  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State, 
and  has  crossed  the  State  line  into  Branch 
and  Ingham  Counties,  Michigan.  There  has 
been  practically  no  extension  to  the  west  or 
south. 

A    CHRYSOMELID    BEETLE 

Calligrapha  rhoda  var.  walshiana  Blatch., 
usually  considered  quite  rare,  seriously  de- 
foliating purple  leaf  plum  near  Detroit,  Mich. 


More  trouble  has  been  occasioned  by  these 
insects  in  the  last  season  than  for  many 
years,  especially  in  the  Southern  and  Central 
States. 

CATTLE  GRUBS 

These  have  not  been  as  numerous  this 
year  as  in  the  previous  four  or  five  years. 
Grubby  hides  are  running  this  year  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  as  against  75  to  100  per 
cent  in  1927. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Cajander,  E.     Ilmasto  ja  maatalous.     Porvoo, 

W.    Soderstrom,    1927. 
Zumpe,    W.    R.     Die    landwirtschaftliche    ent- 

wicklung  des  rittergutes  Munzig  seit  1888. 

Leipzig,      Pohstsche     buchdruckerei,      1915. 

Inaug.-diss. — Leipzig. 

DOMESTIC    ANIMALS,    VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Altenkirch,  Walter.  Studien  in  der  merino- 
fleischschafstammschaferei  rotes  vorwerk- 
grimma.  Kirchhain,  Zahn  &  Baendel,  1926. 
Inaug.-diss. — Leipzig. 

Lorenzen,  Peter.  Pathologisch  histologische 
untersuchungen  fiber  die  tuberkulosen  mark- 
herde  in  den  rindernieren.  Hamburg, 
Kampen,  1928.     Inaug.-diss. — Leipzig. 

FIELD     CROPS 

Chevalier,  Auguste.  Les  origines  du  tabac  et 
les  debuts  do  sa  culture  dans  le  monde. 
Paris,  Revue  internationale  des  tabacs,  1927. 

HORTICULTURE 

Cancel,  Maurice.  Les  bons  emballages  com- 
nrerciaux  des  produits  horticoles.  Paris, 
Delagrave,   1928. 

Zahn,  F.  P.  Deutschlands  obstanbau  und, 
-produktion.  Konigsberg  Pr.,  Landesdruck- 
erei,   1927.     Inaug.-diss. — Leipzig. 

MILK    SUPPLY 

Hakewessell,  Anton.  Die  milchversorgung 
der  stadt  Potsdam.  Berlin,  Selle-Eysler 
[1925?]     Diss.— Berlin. 


CHEMISTRY,    PHARMACY 

Biermann,  Walther.  Bin  beitrag  zur  kennt- 
nis  der  wasserstoffionenkonzentration  ina 
schweineharn.  Leipzig,  R.  Berger,  1927. 
Inaug.-diss. — Leipzig. 

Kossel,  Albrecht.  The  protamines  and  his- 
tones.     London,  Longmans,  Green,  1928. 

Kraemer,  Henry.  Scientific  and  applied  phar- 
macognosy.    Ed.  3.     New  York,  Wiley,  1927. 

•      BOTANY 

Meyer,  Erich.  Beitrag  zur  entwicklungsge- 
schichte  der  phytopathologie  und  des  pflan- 
zenschutzes.  Leipzig,  Vogel,  1928.  Inaug.- 
diss. — Landwirtschaftl.    hochschule,    Berlin. 

ECONOMICS 

Anders,     Alfred.        Ernteertrage     und     pacht- 

haufigkeit.      [n.     p.]     1926.       Inaug.-diss. — 

Halle-Wittenberg. 
Brookings,    R.    S.      Agricultural    corporations. 

Washington,  Judd  &  Detweiler,  1928. 
Caprara,   Ugo.     II  commercio  del  grano.  v.  1. 

Milano,    Soc.    an.    istituto    editoriale    scien- 

tifico,  1928. 
Regional  plan  of  New  York  and  its  environs. 

Regional  survey,  v.   3-5.     New  York,   1927. 

BIOGRAPHY 

De  Kruif,  Paul.  Hunger  fighters.  New 
York,    Harcourt,   Brace,   1928. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY     RECEIVED 

Agricultural  weekly,  featuring  poultry,  dairy- 
ing, fruit,  livestock  and  general  farming, 
v.  1,  no.   1-  Aug.   8,   1928-  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Therapeutische  monatshefte  fur  veterinarme- 
dizin.  monthly,  bd.  1,  hft.  3-  Sept.  1927- 
Hoechst  am  Main. 


LOST   BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  library 
cannot  be  found.  Please  report  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  them  to  the  loan 
desk  of  the  Main  Library  : 

Physical  review.  v.  22,  July-Dec.  1923. 
Svedberg.     Colloid  chemistry.     Ed.  2.   1928. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of 
chemistry.      Bulletins.      85-95,    1904-05. 

Van  Hise.  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.     1910. 


FUTURES  PRICE  SWINGS  STUDIED 

Heavy  trading  in  futures  by  a  few 
leading  speculators  is  frequently  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  fluctuations  of  grain 
prices,  says  the  Grain  Futures  Adminis- 
tration. The  administration  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  major  transactions  in 
the  1926  December  wheat  future,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  there  had 
not  been  accumulation  of  long  or  short 
lines  of  millions  of  bushels  by  a  few 
speculators,  the  major  swings  in  price 
that  occurred  would  not  have  been  as 
large  as  they  were.  In  a  report  of  the 
investigation  the  administration  says: 

"  Particularly  pronounced,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  price  to  the  market  position  of 
the  leading  speculators  on  days  on  which 
net  purchases  or  sales  in  large  propor- 
tions occurred.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
coincidence  that  the  price  and  net  trade 
moved  in  the  same  direction  on  24  out 
of  28  of  these  individual  days  on  which 
the  net  trading  of  the  five  leading  spec- 
ulators aggregated  2,000,000  bushels  or 
more.  There  were,  in  all,  94  days  of  a 
total  of  176  on  which  this  group  traded 
to  a  net  amount  of  500,000  bushels  or 
more.  On  64  of  these  94  days,  or  68 
per  cent,  the  price  moved  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  net  trade  of  the  group — 
i.  e.,  if  a  purchase,  upward ;  if  a  sale, 
downward.  The  net  trading  of  the  five 
amounted  to  1,000,000  bushels  or  more 
on  56  days;  on  44  of  these  days,  or  79 
per  cent,  the  price  moved  in  the  same 
direction  as  their  net  trades.  There  were 
28  days  on  which  the  net  amount  traded 
was  2,000,000  bushels  or  more,  and  on 
24  of  these  days,  or  86  per  cent,  the 
price  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
net  trade.  There  were  five  trades  which 
exceeded  5,000,000  bushels  during  the 
day,  and  in  each  case  the  futures  price 
moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  net 
trade." 


A  great  many  people,  in  using  the  word 
"  only  "  in  writing  and  speaking,  put  the 
word  in  the  wrong  place  in  their  context. 
For  example,  they  say  "  I  only  have  a 
dotlar,"  when  what  they  mean  to  say  is, 
"  I  have  only  a  dollar."  Or,  "  I  only  saw 
one  man  "  when  they  mean  "  I  saw  only 
one  man."  When  the  error  occurs  in 
conversation  polite  editors  do  not  bother 
with  it,  but  in  manuscript  they  are  sup- 
posed to  attend  to  it. 


Although  the  growing  of  ornamental 
flowers  is  not  a  specialty  of  the  Alaska 
experiment  stations,  the  stations  have 
not  entirely  overlooked  the  wants  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Territory.  The  Territory 
is  naturally  poor  in  native  ornamental 
plants,  and  experiments  with  such  vegeta- 
tion were  started  by  the  Sitka  station  in 
1923  and  these  have  since  been  extended 
to  the  stations  in  the  interior. 
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EXTRA  WHEELS  ON  TRUCKS  WOULD  EASE  WEAR  ON  ROADS 


Pneumatic  Tires  Instead  of  Solid  and  Six  Wheels  Instead  of  Four  Suggested  by  Department's 
Engineers  to  Lighten  Heavy  Burden  Borne  by  Highways 


Pneumatic  tires  instead  of  solid,  and 
six  wheels  instead  of  four,  on  heavy- 
motor  vehicles,  would  make  for  better 
and  cheaper  transportation,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  a  statement  for 
the  press  based  upon  an  address  made 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  by  T.  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

"Automotive  and  highway  engineers 
are  constantly  trying  to  make  transpor- 
tation more  economical,"  says  the  bu- 
reau. "  Highway  engineers  have  always 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  producing 
the  greatest  mileage  of  serviceable  roads, 
and  have  been  forced  to  design  them  as 
light  as  possible  consistent  with  traffic 
demands.  On  the  other  hand,  truck  oper- 
ating costs  are  generally  reduced  by  in- 
creasing the  pay-load  capacity. 

"  To  -preserve  the  existing  highways 
and  to  provide  economical  transportation, 
the  introduction  of  the  6-wheel  truck, 
with  a  limitation  of  wheel  concentration 
and  pneumatic  tires,  and  not  the  limita- 
tion of  gross  load,  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

"According  to  investigations  of  the  bu- 
reau, when  conditions  of  test  are  equal 
the  effect  of  a  6-wheel  vehicle  on  the 
highways  is  about  one-half  that  of  the 


4-wheel.  This  is  the  first  of  two  import- 
ant reasons  for  the  6-wheel  truck.  The 
other  is  that  increasing  the  number  of 
wheels  so  reduces  the  load  on  each  wheel 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires 
on  the  larger-sized  trucks,  which  can  not 
be  so  equipped  when  they  have  only  four 
wheels.  The  pneumatic  tire  reduces  the 
impact  of  the  moving  truck  and  so  tends 
to  protect  the  highway.  The  bureau's 
tests  show  that  the  impact  of  a  solid  tire 
exerts  a  pressure  on  a  pavement  two  or 
three  times  the  standing  load,  whereas 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pneumatic 
tire  is  only  a  small  percentage  above  that 
of  the  load  at  rest. 

"  Cooperative  highway  transport  sur- 
veys, carried  on  by  the  bureau  and  vari- 
ous State  highway  departments,  have 
shown  conclusively  that,  for  general  use, 
the  5-ton,  4-wheel  truck  is  to-day  the 
maximum  size  required.  Its  wheel  con- 
centrations are  within  the  safe  load  limit 
for  the  modern  standard  types  of  rural 
pavements.  But  there  is  a  very  large 
mileage  that  is  not  safe  for  loads  beyond 
this.  It  is  to  protect  this  large  mileage 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  large-capacity  trucks  wherever  de- 
sirable that  the  bureau  suggests  the 
6-wheel  solution." 


AGRONOMISTS  TO  PLAN 

SOIL-SAVING  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  who  will  de- 
scribe methods  of  preventing  erosion  by 
terracing. 

This  meeting  will  be  attended  by  soil 
specialists  and  agronomists  of  State  col- 
leges, universities,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  the  practical  problems  of 
the  soil  survey  and  erosion  there  will  be 
discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  different 
soils  to  various  crops,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  soil  type  to  the 
quality  of  tobacco. 


POTATO  CROP  BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS 

With  the  yield  of  potatoes  this  season 
averaging  fully  120  bushels  per  acre, 
compared  with  a  range  of  105  to  116 
bushels  for  the  last  three  years,  the  1928 
crop  may  amount  to  464,000,000  bushels, 
which  would  be  57,000,000  more  than  last 
season  and  11,000,000  above  the  highest 
previous  record,  which  was  in  1922. 
Prices  are  at  a  low  level,  and  market 
prospects  are  none  too  encouraging  unless 
all  growers  and  shippers  keep  No.  2's  and 
culls  off  the  market.  A  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  crop  and  market  prospects 
for  "Main-crop  potatoes,  1928-29,"  has 
been  issued  in  mimeographed  form  by 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  bureau,  Washing- 
ton. 


FRANCE  IMPORTANT  EXPORT  MARKET 

A  growing  market  in  France  for  ce- 
reals, animal  products,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco is  reported  by  Louis  G.  Michael, 
senior  economist  of  the  foreign  service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
who  has  been  making  a  series  of  agri- 
cultural surveys  of  foreign  countries. 
This  should  give  a  wider  market  for  the 
wheat  and,  to  a  less  extent,  for  the  lard 
and  pork  products  of  the  United  States, 
he  says.  He  reports  the  following: 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  and 
dwellings  in  France  have  been  reequipped 
since  the  armistice,  and  there  is  now  a 
higher  standard  of  living  in  urban  and 
industrial  centers  than  has  been  ever 
before  enjoyed  among  the  masses  of  the 
French  people.  More  wheat  and  more 
meat  are  in  demand,  as  well  as  better 
clothing  and  more  luxuries.  This  fact 
is  of  cardinal  interest  to  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  also  the  fact  that 
more  cereals  are  being  consumed  on 
farms,  thus  keeping  from  the  markets 
certain  supplies  of  food  that  now  must 
be  imported. 

The  purpose  of  the  department's  for- 
eign agricultural  surveys  is  to  analyze 
the  agricultural  situation  in  each  coun- 
try from  the  viewpoint  of  the  potential 
demand  for  agricultural  products  by 
those  countries  whose  production  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  their  own  requirements, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  compe- 
tition from  foreign  producers  that  the 
farmers  of  America  must  meet  in  dis- 
posing of  their  surplus  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  also  the  competition  of  these 
products  in  American  markets.  These 
surveys   include   a   comparison   between 


the  pre-war  and  postwar  trends  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  countries  as  affected 
by  the  economic  conditions,  territorial 
changes,  if  any,  and  other  factors  in  each 
country  brought  about  by  the  World 
War. 


STUDY  OF  STRAWBERRY  INDUSTRY 

A  study  of  the  strawberry  industry  of 
the  United  States,  designed  to  determine 
the  major  factors  which  affect  the  re- 
turns to  growers,  is  now  in  progress  as 
a  result  of  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  division  of  farm  management 
and  costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  various  State  agricultural 
colleges.  Economic  information  has  al- 
ready been  gathered  in  the  field  for  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Florida.  Similar  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
the  latter  part  of  November,  and  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  possibly  the 
first  part  of  December.  Maryland  State 
college  of  agriculture  is  independently 
instituting  a  similar  survey  in  that  State. 
Factors  of  particular  interest  which  it 
is  expected  this  study  will  disclose  are 
the  place  of  strawberries  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  farm ;  the  seasonal  move- 
ment of  strawberries  from  different 
areas ;  the  variation  in  time  and  period 
of  movement ;  the  tendency  of  over- 
crowding particular  markets  because  of 
the  variation  in  dates  and  volumes  of 
shipments ;  and  methods  of  marketing 
and  transportation.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  production  prac- 
tices and  costs,  and  trends  in  yields,  pro- 
duction, and  prices.  The  information 
collected  will  be  summarized  this  winter. 
In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Arkansas  a  study  is  well  under  way 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  supply  and 
demand  of  strawberries  in  New  York 
City.  This  phase  of  the  work  includes  a 
statistical  analysis  of  day-to-day  price 
ranges,  composition  of  market  supply, 
weather  conditions,  competition  of  other 
fruits,  etc. 


SNOW-REMOVAL  WORK  INCREASING 

In  36  States  where  snowfall  is  heavy 
111.645  miles  of  main  highways  were 
cleared  of  snow  in  the  winter  of  1927-28, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the 
basis  of  reports  it  has  received.  Ever 
since  the  practice  of  removing  snow 
from  highways  began  in  1921-22,  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency and  quantity  of  machines  and 
equipment.  In  the  six  years  the  use  of 
truck  plows  has  grown  from  184  to  3,412, 
and  of  tractor  plows  from  281  to  1,275. 
As  the  use  of  this  equipment  has  in- 
creased more  than  elevenfold  and  as  the 
mileage  cleared  has  increased  only  about 
fourfold,  it  would  seem  that  snow  is 
being  removed  with  greater  completeness. 
The  use  in  last  season  of  less  than 
half  the  number  of  graders  employed  in 
the  previous  year  indicates  that  the 
grader  has  been  found  less  effective  than 
the  truck  and  tractor  plows.  In  17  of 
the  States  all  snow-removal  work  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
highway  departments.  In  15  States  the 
work  was  done  by  both  States  and  coun- 
ties or  other  local  governments.  In  only 
four  States  was  the  work  done  solely 
under  local  control. 
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Tells   Grange   He   Believes   Agriculture 

Should  Accept  the  Relief  It  Can 

Get  and  Build  Upon  That 

The  National  Grange,  the  oldest  na- 
tional agricultural  fraternal  organization 
in  the  United  States,  isi  now  holding,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  its  sixty-second  an- 
nual session.  Thousands  of  members 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  are  in 
the  National  Capital,  considering  the 
condition,  problems,  and  future  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Nation.  The  session 
opened  on  Wednesday,  November  14,  and 
its  closes  Friday,  November  23.  Acting 
Secretary  Dunlap  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  department  on  the 
opening  day. 

The  present  session  of  the  Grange  in 
Washington  is  another  homecoming  of 
the  organization.  The  Grange  was  or- 
ganized in  Washington  on  December  4, 
1867.  There  were  seven  founders,  led  by 
O.  H.  Kelly  and  William  Saunders,  who 
were  connected  with  the  small  and  strug- 
gling branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  become  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  present. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  the  Acting 
Secretary  praised  the  organization  for  its 
constructive  works,  and  said  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  great  success  of  the  Grange 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  so- 
ciety admits  women  as  well  as  men  to 
membership  and  has  as  many  women 
members  as  men. 

On  the  problems  of  agriculture  he  said : 

"This  being  the  open  season  for  pro- 
posals for  legislative  relief  for  the 
farmer,  and  there  being  no  law  against 
any  one  making  suggestions  as  to  just 
how  the  farmer  should  be  relieved  and 
to  what  extent,  I  want  to  present  to  you 
certain  proposals  which  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  the  past  four  years — pro- 
posals which  have  not  met  with  any  seri- 
ous objection  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  approved  and  adopt- 
ed by  our  Government. 

"  I  suggested  about  four  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  Washington,  that  the 
proper  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do  was 
to  accept  from  the  Congress  such  legis- 
lation as  the  majority  was  willing  to 
grant  and  the  President  approve,  and 
build  on  this  legislation  from  time  to 
time  as  facts  were  discovered  which  made 
changes  or  amendments  to  the  law  seem 
necessary.  I  believe  that  if  such  action 
had  been  taken  early  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration we  would  have  been  enjoy- 
ing, during  the  recent  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, certain  aid  from  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DUNLAP  OUTLINES  PLAN 
FOR  FARM  LEGISLATION 


ERIC  ENGLUND 

Specialist  in  public  finance,  agricultural 
finance  and  taxation,  and  money  and  banking, 
who  was  recently  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Finance  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  last  10  years. 


CITY  IS  FOR  GROWN-UPS 
FARM  IS  CHILD'S  WORLD 


Galpin    Says    Suburban   Living   Would 

Make  City  Life  Tolerable  and  Save 

It  From  Its  Own  Despair 

The  city  is  primarily-  for  adults  en- 
gaged in  business  and  dealing  primarily 
with  inaminate  things,  whereas  the  farm 
is  the  child's  world  devoted  to  growing 
things,  said  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  farm  population  and 
rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, in  an  address  November  16  to 
hundreds  of  teachers  of  the  schools  of 
Missouri  who  were  in  Kansas  City  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers'  Association.  Doc- 
tor Galpin  described  the  standards  of  life 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  city,  and  said 
they  will  never  be  the  same. 

"  In  all  controversies  over  the  farm  and 
city,"  said  Doctor  Galpin,  "  it  is  well  to 
get  the  underlying  facts,  to  understand 
the  issues  involved.  It  is  not  a  subject 
for  bitterness.  There  is  no  feud  here. 
There  may  be  ignorance,  but  enlighten- 
ment will  render  the  path  tolerable. 
Modern  socialization  of  the  farming  com- 
munity would  place  farm  life  in  a  posi- 
tion of  high  advantage  for  all  persons 
who  love  nature,  out-door  life,  and  chil- 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
HOLD  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Woods  Says  in  Address  It  Is  Duty  of 

AH  to  Educate  Public  in  Value 

of  Pure  Research 

The  forty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  is  now  in  progress  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  20-22.  It 
has  brought  together  representatives  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  work  of  these 
institutions  in  education,  research,  and 
extension  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
borne  economics.  Secretary  Jardine  was 
to  have  delivered  an  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  department,  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  be  in  Washington  at 
the  time.  Secretary  West  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  another  Cabinet 
member  on  the  program  for  an  address. 

The  presidential  address  was  delivered 
by  Dean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at 
the  first  general  session  of  the  convention 
yesterday  forenoon.  His  subject  was 
The  Builders  of  the  Association.  The 
general  theme  of  the  convention  is,  How 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
have  Found  Themselves.  A  wide  variety 
of  subjects  is  being  discussed  in  various 
general  and  sectional  meetings,  most  of 
which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  program,  for  papers 
or  to  contribute  otherwise  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention,  were:  Secretary 
Jardine;  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific  work ;  C.  W.  Warburton,  di- 
rector of  extension  work;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Allen,  chief  of  the  office  of  experiment 
stations,  and  R.  W.  Trullinger  and  Sybil 
L.  Smith,  assistants  in  experiment-station 
administration,  of  that  office;  Dr.  C.  B. 
Smith,  chief  of  the  office  of  cooperative 
extension  work ;  Dr.  Louise  Stanley, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics ; 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  bureau ;  M.  J.  B. 
Ezekiel,  economist ;  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  chief 
of  the  division  of  statistical  and  histori- 
cal research,  and  H.  R.  Tolley,  assistant 
chief  of  bureau,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Dr.  H.  G.  Knight,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  and 
Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

Director  Woods  delivered  his  address 
to-day,  before  the  division  of  experiment 
stations,  his  subject  being  Cooperation  in 
Research  Between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He 
said,  in  part: 

"  Since  the  passage  of  the  Purnell  Act 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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RESEARCH  AT  WORK  ON 
UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE 


Knight,  Chemistry  Chief,  Says  Science  Is 

Opening  Up  Great  New  Fields 

for  Farm  Products 

The  problem  of  profitably  disposing 
of  agricultural  surpluses  is  being  at- 
tacked by  researches  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  solve  it  by  preserving  the 
surplus  products  for  future  use  and  by 
converting  or  manufacturing  them  into 
other  products,  food  or  nonfood,  so  that 
they  may  be  removed  from  a  field  of  un- 
successful competition  into  another  field 
of  competition  where  they  may  have  suc- 
cess, said  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in 
an  .adress  in  Washington  to-day  at  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Chemists,  plant  breeders,  economists, 
engineers,  and  soil  scientists,  are  all  mak- 
ing contributions  toward  widening  the 
markets  for  agricultural  products  by  such 
researches  as  have  caused  the  growing 
interest  in  the  development  of  new  uses 
and  wider  markets  for  farrn^ wastes  and 
farm  residue,  said  Doctor  Knight. 

He  said  the  success  that  has  thus  far 
been  attained  in  converting  the  residues 
and  surplus  of  the  corn  crop  into  starch, 
glucose,  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  and 
acetone,  and  other  products  indicates  that 
there  are  wide  markets  wherein  such 
products  may  succeed  without  being  in 
competition  with  the  natural  corn  itself. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar-cane  bagasse 
into  fiber  board  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  successful  conversion  of  farm 
wastes  into  commercial  products  on  a 
large  scale,  he  said. 

"So  important  have  the  potential  uses  of 
these  farm  wastes  become  that  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  made  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  national  supply  of 
them,"  he  said.  "  There  is  an  annual 
production  in  the  United  States  of  about 
100,000,000  tons  of  corn  stalks,  115,000,- 
000  tons  of  cereal  straws,  20,000.000  tons 
of  corncobs,  3.000.000  tens  of  oat  hulls. 
18.000,000  tons  of  cotton  stalks,  1,800,000 
tons  of  cottonseed  hulls,  2,200,000  tons  of 
flax  straw,  70,000(  tons  of  peanut  hulls, 
and  500,000  tons  of  sugar-cane  bagasse, 
making  a  grand  total  of  260.570.000  tons 
of  agricultural  wastes  and  residues  for 
which  little  use  has  been  found.  This 
great  annual  supply  of  material  chal- 
lenges the  best  talent  of  the  country 
to  perfect  the  utilization  of  this  waste, 
and  therein  lies  one  important  means  for 
the  solution  of  the  so-called  farm  prob- 
lem." He  said,  however,  that  in  helping 
one  class  of  farmers  to  dispose  of  their 
products  other  lines  of  farm  products 
might  be  seriously  disturbed,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  present  influence  which 
cottonseed  oil  exerts  on  the  market  for 
other  fats  and  oils,  the  disaster  which 
befell  the  growers  of  madder  when 
alizarin  was  discovered,  and  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  indigo  industry  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  synthetic  dyes. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  large-scale 
manufacture  of  farm  by-products.  Doctor 
Knight  predicted  that  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing success  of  this  type  of  manu- 


facturing and  the  use  of  increasingly 
large  quantities  of  farm-waste  materials 
will  bring  about  improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance between  farm  and  factory  and  a 
healthier  economic  condition  for  the 
American  farmer. 


SODA  STRENGTHENS  GLUED  JOINTS 

Treating  with  caustic  soda  certain 
kinds  of  wood  which  frequently  produce 
weak  or  inferior  joints  when  glued  into 
doors,  furniture,  airplane  propellers,  and 
other  articles,  improves  the  strength  of 
these  joints,  experiments  made  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service  show.  A  10  per  cent  solution  of 
caustic  soda  gave  the  best  results  as  a 
treating  material.  Joints  of  hard  maple, 
yellow  birch,  white  oak,  red  oak,  red 
gum,  black  cherry,  basswood,  and  osage 
orange  wood  treated  with  caustic  soda 
showed  a  decided  improvement  in  strength 
over  joints  of  untreated  wood.  Although 
caustic  soda  solutions  weaker  than  10 
per  cent  improved  the  strength  of  joints 
they  were  not  as  effective  as  the  10  per 
cent  solution.  In  the  tests  the  surfaces 
to  be  joined  were  brushed  with  the 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  after  10  min- 
utes were  wiped  with  a  cloth  to  remove 
any  excess  material,  and  were  then  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  they  were  glued. 
Osage  orange  wood  treated  with  caustic 
soda  and  glued  with  casein  glue  showed 
a  shearing  strength  of  over  3.000  pounds, 
as  compared  to  a  shearing  strength  of 
only  294  pounds  exhibited  by  the  joints 
of  untreated  wood.  The  laboratory  has 
experimented  with  ammonia,  benzol,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  bleaching  powder,  hy- 
drated  lime,  oxalic  acid,  formaldehyde, 
and  other  materials,  but  none  of  these 
was  as  satisfactory  as  caustic  soda. 


STATISTICIANS  TO  TAKE  TRAINING 

The  division  of  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  planning  to  hold  another 
conference  on  statistical  methods  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1929.  A  similar  conference  was 
held  in  1927  and  again  early  this  year. 
The  statisticians  in  charge  of  States  who 
have  not  already  had  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction by  this  method  will  be  given  a 
month's  training  in  Washington.  About 
15  men  in  all  are  expected  to  come  to 
Washington  for  that  purpose.  As  in  for- 
mer years,  Charles  F.  Sarle,  senior  agri- 
cultural statistician,  will  have  charge  of 
the  work. 


The  planting  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  of  or- 
namental bulbs  for  disease  investigations 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  project, 
which  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station.  Two  acres  of  land 
and  more  than  100,000  bulbs  are  being- 
used.  The  planting  includes  marketable 
and  planting  stocks,  diseased  and  healthy. 
There  are  about  25,000  narcissi,  in  20 
varieties ;  60,000  tulips,  in  90  varieties ; 
15,000  iris,  in  24  varieties ;  and  small  lots 
of  hyacinths,  lilies,  and  gladioli.  The 
principal  diseases  under  investigation  at 
Corvallis  are  tulip  fire,  caused  by  Botry- 
tis  tulipae,  and  the  mosaic  diseases  of 
tulips  and  iris. 


Dust-Explosions  Expert  Talks 
To  Thousand  Factory  Employees 


A  thousand  factory  employees  of  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.,  were  addressed  recently  by 
Hylton  E,.  Brown,  engineer  of  the  chemi- 
cal engineering  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  on  the  great 
dangers  of  explosion  that  are  inherent 
in  many  kinds  of  factory  dusts,  the 
causes  of  dust  explosions,  and  how 
such  explosions  can  be  prevented.  The 
factory  people  were  enrolled  in  the  an- 
nual safety  course  conducted  by  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  engi- 
neer said  that  there  has  been  a  great 
awakening  throughout  the  country  to  the 
hazard  of  dust  explosions,  and  that  both 
employee  and  employer  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  500  lives  have  been  lost 
and  more  than  900  peoole  injured  and 
840,000.000  worth  of  property  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  dusts.  He  said  that 
careless  use  of  matches,  smoking,  open 
lights,  sparks  from  electric  bells  and  sig- 
nal apparatus,  sparks  from  electric 
switches,  blown  fuses,  defective  electrical 
equipment,  static  electricity,  and  the 
friction  of  pulleys  and  rubbing  belts,  are 
among  the  causes  of  dust  explosions. 


FARM  LEASED  FOR  EROSION  STUDY 

With  the  object  of  solving  the  many 
practical  problems  in  connection  with 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  the 
restoring  of  lands  already  eroded,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Guthrie,  Okla., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  begun  a 
large-scale  study  of  the  whole  subject 
of  terracing.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
has  leased  a  150-acre  farm  which  the 
division  of  agricultural  engineering  of 
the  bureau  will  operate  as  a  going  farm. 
The  section  in  which  the  farm  is  located 
has  suffered  extensively  from  erosion. 
The  tract  acquired  for  test  purposes  has 
cultivated  fields  that  have  already  been 
affected.  Other  parts  of  the  farm  that 
have  been  used  for  pasture  are  not  af- 
fected. The  farm  will  be  terraced  in 
strict  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
soil  and  slope.  The  results  will  be 
closely  observed  and  run-off  and  erosion 
will  be  measured,  and  such  changes  in 
location  and  dimensions  of  terraces  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  seem  ad- 
visable until  the  best  possible  layout  is 
determined.  All  this  will  be  done  under 
actual  conditions  of  cropping,  cultiva- 
tion, and  harvesting,  including  the  use  of 
the  latest  farm  machinery.  The  farm 
is  about  4  miles  south  of  Guthrie,  and 
presents  soil  and  topographical  charac- 
teristics that  are  typical  of  large  areas 
in  Oklahoma  and  adjoining  States  where 
erosion  by  rain  water  is  very  active  and 
already  has  caused  enormous  losses  of 
cultivable  land.  The  project  is  expected 
to  yield  information  of  great  value. 


Late  blight  of  tomatoes  has  been  prev- 
alent in  the  vicinity  of  Oxnard,  Calif,, 
where  several  successive  days  of  heavy 
fog  made  conditions  ideal  for  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  reports  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 
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City  is  for  Grown-Ups 

Farm  is  Child's  World 

(.Continued  from  page  1) 

dren.  Rationally  organized  suburban  res- 
idence communities  for  all  city  workers 
would  make  city  life  and  labor  not  only 
tolerable  but  in  large  measure  save  it 
from  its  own  despair." 

He  empbasized  tbe  distinction  between 
the  population  of  cities  and  of  farms  by 
a  comparison  of  the  census  figures  of 
1920  showing  divisions  by  age  groups. 
Persons  between  20  and  54  years  of  age 
constitute  53.4  per  cent  of  tbe  population 
of  citites,  46.1  per  cent  of  villages,  and 
40.9  per  cent  on  farms.  The  aged  are  in 
about  the  same  proportion  in  cities  and 
villages,  and  somewhat  fewer  on  farms. 
Turning  to  the  children,  those  up  to  19 
years  of  age,  he  said,  constitute  35.8  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  cities,  41.4 
per  cent  in  villages,  and  on  the  farms  48.9 
per  cent. 

"  It  is  plain  from  this  count,"  he  said, 
"that  the  outstanding  character  of  the 
city  population  is  the  predominance  of 
the  young  adults  from  25  to  34  years  of 
age,  and  of  the  strong  middle-aged  adults 
from  35  to  44  years  of  age.  The  child 
is  relatively  lacking  in  cities  and  his 
place  is  occupied  by  young-  adults.  The 
aged  are  in-doors,  quiet  on  doorsteps  in 
summer.  Children  are  a  reduced  quan- 
tity in  the  streets,  houses,  yards,  and 
parks.  Adults  fill  the  picture  in  the 
working  daytime  and  in  the  rush  hour 
when  work  is  over  or  changes,  and  in 
the  leisure  evening  in  streets,  and  in 
show  houses." 

Turning  to  the  other  picture,  Doctor 
Galpin  said  that  the  farm  is  not  the 
place  of  adults  but  is  the  place  of  chil- 
dren. "The  place  of  adults  on  farms  is 
taken  by  children,"  he  said.  "  In  cities 
the  place  of  children  is  taken  by  adults. 
In  1920  there  were  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  4,000,000  more  children 
than  in  any  equivalent  city  population, 
an  excess  large  enough  to  make  a  small 
nation  like  Switzerland,  Norway,  or 
Denmark. 

"  These  children  are  a  real  excess, 
which  when  they  become  of  age,  can  not 
find  work  for  a  livelihood  on  farms  and 
must  and  do  move  off  to  cities.  It  is 
these  young  adults  who  are  the  extra 
adults  in  the  cities.  In  fact,  the  pessi- 
mistic thinkers  on  this  subject  say  that 
it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  constant 
stream  of  young  adults  from  farms  to 
cities  that  cities  survive  as  long  as  they 
do,  and  that  when  agriculture  goes  down 
in  a  nation,  that  is  the  signal  for  cities 
to  sink. 

"The  city  strikes  the  observer  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. The  chief  justification  of  the 
city — a  justification  which  overlooks 
many  shortcomings,  which  palliates  many 
miseries — is  the  advantage  of  a  central- 
ized labor  and  equipment  group  for  the 
conduct  of  business." 

In  the  case  of  the  farm  he  said  it  was 
a  question  for  the  conscientious  reporter 
of  farm  life  to  determine  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  farmstead  and 
farms.  He  was  inclined  to  say  that  it 
lies  between  two  diverse  facts :  One,  the 
birth,  growth,  and  disappearance  of  liv- 
ing things,  along  with  the  intense  inter- 
est of  every  person  on  the  farm  in  this 
series  of  phenomena ;  the  other,  the  fact 
that  the  farm  is  the  habitat  of  a  family — 


a  child-rearing  family.  "  The  city  deals 
with  inert  materials  in  large  measure, 
the  country  with  life  and  live  things,"  he 
said. 

"  Working  conditions  in  the  city  de- 
pend mainly  on  making  or  mending  rela- 
tively durable  things  in  contrast  to  care 
of  perishables  on  the  farm.  The  city 
work  is  relatively  monotonous  and 
specialized ;  work  on  the  farm  is  diversi- 
fied. City  work  is  largely  under  cover; 
on  the  farm  work  is  in  the  open. 

"  The  group  of  single,  unmarried,  un- 
homed  adults  is  relatively  much  larger 
in  the  city  than  in  the  village  or  on  the 
farm.  Nor  are  these  unmarried  adults 
all  young.  Many  will  never  marry.  The 
group  of  families — married  couples — is 
relatively  much  fewer  per  population 
unit.  The  city  is  not  favorable  to  the 
productiton  of  homes ;  there  are  a  larger 
proportion  of  childless  families  in  cities 
than  on  farms." 

He  described  the  relative  rarity  of 
single-family  houses,  and  called  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  growth  of  suburban 
dwelling  zones  outside  the  business  cities, 
where  families  may  live,  have  houses,  a 
garden,  a  little  plot  of  ground,  a  larger 
family.  These  suburbs  have  the  popula- 
tion character  of  the  village  rather  than 
of  the  city,  he  said. 

"As  results  of  conditions  unfavorable 
to  homes,  attempts  to  evade  them  in  the 
city  have  been  to  little  avail  for  normal 
family  life,  for  the  family  is  a  most 
delicate  biosocial  organism,  easily  blight- 
ed. The  result  is  that  bachelorhood  and 
spinsterhood  or  childless  family  life  is 
more  and  more  becoming  the  norm,  with 
a  great,  unknown  gesture  toward  sub- 
urban family  life.  The  city  seems  de- 
termined to  be  the  place  of  adults,  busi- 
ness ;  the  child  tends,  to*  disappear.  The 
city  therefore  organizes  itself  for  adult 
life,  especially  for  the  adults  of  the 
strong,  energetic,  restless,  unsatisfied, 
hoping,  competing,  striving  type. 

"  Typical  city  dwellers  in  their  leisure 
endeavor  to  get  out  of  themselves. 
Drama,  in  various  forms,  and  stimulants, 
is  the  answer.  On  the  farms,  in  contrast, 
the  population  lives  by  families  in  houses, 
not  by  unrelated  groups,  not  by  board- 
ing-house groups,  not  by  units  of  unmar- 
ried persons.  Furthermore,  these  fami- 
lies are  child-rearing.  Sunshine  and 
fresh  air  are  plentiful.  Children  can 
thrive.  Farming  encourages  domestic 
life.  The  food  supply  may  be  fresh  and 
nourishing.  The  enlarging  horizon  of 
the  farmer  at  present  augers  well  for 
the  coming  of  a  day  when  farm  life  will 
be  much  more  social,  provided  also  with 
larger,  better  facilities  for1  social  better- 
ment." 

In  his  leisure,  Doctor  Galpin  sug- 
gested, the  farmer  finds  less  need  for 
change  of  scene  than  does  the  city 
worker,  and  in  considerable  measure  he 
forgets  himself  in  nature  and  identifies 
himself  with  the  things  about  him.  "  In 
the  city,  the  bachelor  and  maid  work, 
hope,  and  suffer  for  themselves.  The 
farm  father  and  mother  live  in  the  un- 
folding lives,  of  their  children.  The  farm 
has  its  satisfactions  in  nature  and  in 
children.  And  the  life  of  the  farm, 
motivated  in  its  work  by  the  future  of 
its  children,  is  shaped  up  in  its  days  and 
nights  by  the  inspiring  presence  of  chil- 
dren. The  farm  and  its  horizon  is  a 
children's  world.  The  city  is  an  adult's 
world." 


Diinlap  Outlines  Plans 

For  Farm  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  l) 
agriculture  of  America.  No  legislation 
which  could  have  been  enacted  or  will 
be  enacted  is  ever  going  to  be  perfect, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  amend- 
ments from  time  to  time. 

"  I  feel  certain  that  our  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Grange,  will 
accept  a  bill  which  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent Perhaps  such  a  bill  will  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  will  be  one  which  will 
enable  us  to  get  started  on  the  right 
track  toward  Federal  farm  aid. 

"  No  one  piece  of  legislation  will  suf- 
fice, and  all  the  legislation  that  present 
or  future  Congresses  may  enact  will  not 
alone  make  all  the  farmers  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  prosperous. 
The  success  of  any  individual  in  any  busi- 
ness or  profession  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  his  or  her  own  efforts, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

"  My  prescription  for  farm  relief  is 
composed  of  several  ingredients.  I  shall 
not  take  your  time  to  elaborate  on  the 
ingredients,  but  shall  enumerate  them 
without  comment: 

"  1.  Cease  opening  new  lands  for  the 
time  being  for  agricultural  purposes, 
either  by  taking  water  off,  or  putting  it 
on,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  2.  Encourage,  through  Federal  appro- 
priations, further  agricultural  research. 

"  3.  Discourage  corporation  farming  or 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  encourage 
the  establishing  of  farms  which  will  be 
of  the  proper  size  to  operate  most  suc- 
cessfully and  still  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  farmer  and  also  maintain  the 
farm  community  spirit. 

"4.  Find  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products. 

"  5.  Discover,  if  possible,  use  for  many 
of  the  agricultural  by-products  which  are 
now  wasted. 

"  6.  Give  more  study  to  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  other  soil  applica- 
tions. 

"  7.  Give  more  attention  to  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  diseases  of  livestock 
and  plants. 

"  8.  Furnish  better  quarantine  service 
to  prevent  introduction  from  foreign 
countries  of  diseased  or  infested  plants 
and  animals. 

"  9.  Give  much  more  attention  to  a 
study  of  farm  machinery. 

"  10.  The  Federal  Government  should 
give  all  the  help  possible  in  solving  the 
farmers'  marketing  problems — not  with 
tbe  idea  of  requiring  the  consumer  to 
pay  more  for  his  food,  but  rather  with 
the  idea  of  helping  the  farmer  get  a 
larger  portion  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
than  he  is  now  receiving. 

"  11.  Assist  in  teaching  the  farmer  to 
produce  not  more  products,  but  to  pro- 
duce more  economically.  The  Govern- 
ment should  preserve  the  American  mar- 
ket for  the  American  farmer.  This  can 
be  done  in  only  one  way — by  a  high 
tariff. 

"  12.  Adjust  taxes.  The  farmer  is  now 
paying  more  than  his  share  of  taxes, 
and  this  adjustment  can  only  be  made 
with  the  help  of  urban  citizens. 

"  13.  Marginal    or    submarginal    lands 
upon  which  people  may  now   be   living, 
endeavoring    to    eke    out    an    existence, 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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MARKETING  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET 

A  number  of  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
are  on  the  program  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Marketing 
Officials,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
December  3-5.  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the 
bureau,  is  to  speak  on  "  The  foreign  de- 
mand for  American  farm  products "  ;  J. 
Clyde  Marquis,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  information,  on  ';  Our  market  outlook 
in  central  Europe "  :  Wells  A.  Sherman, 
in  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  di- 
vision, on  "  Regulating  the  commission 
merchant "  :  Burke  H.  Critchfield,  chief 
of  the  division  of  markets  of  the  Cali- 
fornia department  of  agriculture  and 
joint  representative  of  the  bureau,  on 
"  The  California  market  report  "  ;  Roy 
C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  "  A  review  of 
progress  made  in  poultry  and  egg  stand- 
ardization during  the  past  year " :  and 
Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  statistical  and  historical  research,  on 
"  Price  analysis  as  a  basis  for  effective 
marketing  programs."'  J.  W.  T.  Duvel, 
chief  of  the  Grain  Futures  Administra- 
tion of  the  department,  will  speak  on 
"  The  future  trading  in  the  marketing  of 
grain." 

ROADS  BUREAU  ISSUES  ROAD  MAFS 

Always  the  question  uppermost  in  the 
motorist's  mind  before  starting  on  a  long 
or  short  trip  is  "  What  kind  of  roads 
will  I  find?  "  He  may  now  know  what 
kind  he  will  find  on  the  United  States 
system  of  highways,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  brreau  has  pre- 
pared maps  that  will  show  him.  He 
may  now  know  just  where  he  will  have 
to  travel  over  gravel  roads,  sand-clay, 
bituminous  macadam,  waterbound  ma- 
cadam, bituminous  concrete,  concrete,  or 
brick  roads.  The  first  series  of  uniform 
scale  maps  ever  made  showing  the  status 
of  improvement  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem of  highways  is  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  California  and  Texas,  and 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Maps  of  these 
two  States  will  be  finished  within  a  short 


time.  These  maps  show  the  status  of  im- 
provement of  the  Federal-aid  system  in 
each  State,  regardless  of  whether  the  con- 
struction has  been  done  with  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government,  by  the  States, 
by  the  counties,  or  by  the  townships.  A 
system  of  symbols  indicates  the  type  of 
improvement  of  all  the  roads  and 
whether  the  work  was  done  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Sheets  are  of  uniform  size,  some 
Stares  requiring  two.  and  are  so  bound 
that  they  may  be  punched  and  put  in  a 
loose-leaf  atlas.  The  maps  are  called 
progress  maps,  and  the  series  will  be 
issued  periodically  to  show  any  change 
in  improvement  of  the  highways. 


"MUM"  SHOW  AGAIN  DRAWS  CROWDS 

The    department's   twenty-seventh   an- 
nual chrysanthemum  show  was  held  in 
the  greenhouses  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
I  Industry  in  The  Mall.  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  3-11.    A  collection  of  170  va- 
rieties of  Japanese  and  488  varieties  of 
;  Pompon  and  single  chrysanthemums  was 
!  on  exhibition.     After  the  show  the  chrys- 
anthemums were  cut.  and  delivered  to  the 
hospitals  of  Washington.     The  total  at- 
tendance  during  the  nine  days  that  the 
j  exhibition  was  open  to  the  public  was 
25.240,  which  was  800  less  than  the  at- 
tendance last  year.     The  following  Pom- 
pons were  named  during  the  show:  Peg- 
gy Ann  Hoover    (feathery  quill-petaled. 
:  pink   shading  to  pure  white).   Barbara 
:  Meredith     Bohen     (quill-petaled     single 
j  bronze).  Milo  Axtell  (semidouble,  bronze 
outer  petals  shading  to  gold  toward  cen- 
ter). Emma  Marie  (large-flowered  double 
yellow),  Jack  Jr.  (double  yellow),  Marie 
A*.    Ward    (semidouble   lavender).    Hope 
Massie  (semidouble.  white  with  lavender 
cast),    Charles    Efnnger    (single,    laven- 
der). Maybelle  (double,  white  with  pink 
cast)-      and     Ida     Louis      (semidouble- 
bronze).     A  new  yellow  Japanese  flower 
was  named  the  Dr.  Harvev  W.  Wilev. 


SURPLUS  FILE  CARDS  AVAILABLE 

In  the  daily  turnover  of  addresses  in 
the  master  index  of  mailing  lists  of  the 
department  thousands  of  3  by  5  white  file 
cards  accumulate.  These  cards  bear  a 
stencil  imprint  in  the  extreme  upper  left 
corner  of  one  side,  but  otherwise  they 
are  blank.  To  use  them  again  for  mail- 
ing-list purposes  would  lead  to  confusion, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  bureaus  may 
be  able  to  find  many  uses  for  this  stock. 
The  mailing-lists  section,  of  the  Office  of 
Information,  room  104.  215  Thirteenth 
Street  SW..  will  give  supplies  of  these 
cards  to  any  branches  of  the  department 
that  will  send  for  them. 


The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has 
been  advising  those  who  ship  tomatoes 
that  great  care  should  be  used  in  culling 
out  all  diseased  fruits  before  shipment. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  tomato- 
spotting  organisms  will  develop  in  trans- 
it, where  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate 
the  diseases  which  they  cause,  but  the 
diseases  can  be  kept  down  to  a  great 
extent  by  careful  sorting  at  the  time  of 
packing. 


MEETING  HELD  ON  WHEAT  RESEARCH 

At  a  conference  on  wheat  improvement 
research  held  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
November  8,  tentative  plans  were  made 
for  expanding  the  research  on  all  phases 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains,  and  the  bureaus  of  this 
department  were  asked  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Tex- 
as, Colorado,  and  Nebraska  in  developing 
a  research  program.  The  discussions  of 
the  conference  centered  around  the  need 
for  research  to  aid  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  produced  in  the 
region  and  for  research  to  determine 
possibilities  and  methods  of  reflecting 
premiums  for  high  quality  wheat  to  the 
grower ;  also,  the  need  for  developing 
methods  for  preventing  loss  in  quality 
due  to  excess  moisture  in  the  grain,  for 
developing  better  methods  of  determin- 
ing protein  content  of  wheat,  and  for 
determining  buying  policies  of  local  eleva- 
tors that  would  reflect  to  growers  pre- 
miums for  high  quality  wheat.  About 
200  people,  representing  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  were  present. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work,  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions. 
H.  R.  ToUey.  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  "  Research  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on 
quality  as  a  factor  in  marketing  wheat." 
and  Dr.  C.  R.  Ball,  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau 
I  of  Plant  Industry,  talked  on  the  sub- 
i  ject  "  Status  and  prospects  of  the  pro- 
j  gram  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  improving  hard  red 
!  winter  wheat."  Other  department  repre- 
I  sentatives  in  attendance  were  Max  A. 
McCall,  and  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Leighty.  prin- 
cipal agronomists,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry ;  and  E.  G.  Boerner,  in  charge  of 
grain  investigations.  Washington ;  R.  H. 
Black,  senior  marketing  specialist,  Minne- 
apolis ;  E.  L.  Morris,  senior  marketing 
specialist.  Kansas  City ;  J.  D.  Jarboe,  as- 
sociate marketing  specialist.  Wichita, 
Kans. ;  and  W.  J.  Kuhrt.  senior  agricul- 
tural economist,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


SURVEY'S  METHODS  SAVE  MONEY 

A  serious  situation  was  caused  recently 
in  California  by  the  discovery  that  Cal- 
ifornia ground  squirrels  were  carrying 
bubonic  plague,  in  addition  to  two  hu- 
man cases  of  the  disease,  one  in  Monterey 
and  one  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  both 
of  which  terminated  in  death.  As  a 
result  of  intensive  rodent-control  opera- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, no  ground  squirrels  carrying  plague 
were  found  in  counties  surrounded  by 
the  infection.  An  area  within  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Gigling  Military  Reservation 
in  Monterey  County,  where  one  of  the 
fatalities  occurred,  was  treated  for 
ground  squirrel  control  by  Survey  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  of  less  than  S30  to  the 
county,  whereas  S2.100  was  the  price 
placed  on  the  work  by  a  private  con- 
tractor. 


The  big  mind  in  research   never  gen- 
eralizes beyond  his  data. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administration 

Memorandum  of  the  Director  to  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  and 
Offices  Regarding  the  Subject  of  Retroactive  Appoint- 
ments as  Dealt  With  in  a  Decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General 

On  October  23  a  conference  in  the  office  of 
personnel  and  business  administration,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  bureaus  having  the  larger  field 
services,  considered  decision  S— 24404  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  This  decision,  dated 
September  19,  is  printed  below. 

It  was  recognized  that  under  this  ruling 
the  effective  date  of  appointment  or  promo- 
tion of  permanent  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment can  not  in  future  be  prior  to  that  upon 
which  the  Secretary  actually  signs  the  ap- 
pointment papers.  The  requirement  extends, 
however,  only  to  such  appointments  as  must  be 
made  by  the  Secretary.  There  are  excluded, 
therefore,  the  letter-of-authorization  field  ap- 
pointments, paragraph  404  Administrative 
Regulation,  or,  more  broadly  speaking,  all 
strictly  temporary  or  job  appointments  of 
labor  and  assistants  or  agents  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  initial  employments 
by  another  than  the  Secretary  under  cover 
of  temporary  appointment  merely  to  bridge 
over  the  interval  required  to  put  through  a 
permanent  appointment  of  the  employee  in- 
volved or  the  temporary  filling  of  a  perma- 
nent position  other  than  by  Secretary's  action 
are  interdicted.  The  rule  was  held  to  apply 
to  cooperative  employees,  provided  they  are 
permanent,  but  not  to  restorations  to  the  roll 
after  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  for  definite 
or  indefinite  periods.  The  adjustments  inci- 
dent to  allowances  for  quarters  and  overtime 
pay  do  hot  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
decision. 

A  clear  consequence  of  the  decision  is  the 
necessity  of  advancing  the  various  steps  in 
completing  recommendations  for  promotion  in 
such  wise  as  to  permit  the  Secretary's  con- 
sideration and  action  not  later  than  the  pro- 
posed effective  date. 

While  the  opinion  was  general  that  field 
branches  could  ordinarily  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  requirement  by  a  closer  and  earlier 
forecast  of  needs,  it  was  foreseen  that  there 
would  be  an  irreducible  minimum  of  emer- 
gency cases  where  the  telegraph  must  be  used. 
To  systematize  the  handling:  of  the  telegraphic 
cases  the  following  procedure  has  been  worked 
out : 

Telegrams  should  contain  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  administrative  action,  viz — 

1.  Name. — In  full,  when  possible,  rather 
than  initials,  with  particular  care  in  the 
spelling.  ,     , 

2.  Designation. — The  title  which  will  be 
used  in  the  appointment  papers,  i.  e.,  "  junior 
clerk,"   "  minor  observer,"  etc. 

3.  Salary. — On  the  yearly  basis  where  pos- 
sible. This  will  be  understood  unless  another 
basis — per  diem,  per  month,  or  per  hour — is 
specified. 

4.  Date  effective. — This  should  be  the  date 
on  which  appointee  is  to  enter  upon  duty — 
not,  of  course,  prior  to  that  upon  which  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  sign  the  appointment  papers.  Dis- 
agreement between  date  effective  and  date  of 
beginning  duty  means  subsequent  correction  of 
appointment. 

The  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  these 
essentials  should  be  observed.  A  sample  tele- 
gram is  as  follows  : 

Bureau  — , 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Appoint  John  Frank  Doe  junior  clerk  four- 
teen forty  November  one. 


(Official  in  Charge.) 
If  the  bureau  chief  or  acting  chief  approves 
the  telegraphic  request  for  appointment,  he 
should  indorse  the  telegram  accordingly  and 
send  it  by  special  messenger  to  tbe  director 
of  personnel  and  business  administration.  The 
bureau  will  be  promptly  notified  by  telephone 
of  the  Secretary's  action  on  the  case.  The 
usual  formal  notification  of  appointment  will 
follow  in  due  course.  For  completion  of  the 
personnel  record,  appointments  on  telegraphic 
requests  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  by  recommendation  submitted  to  the 
director  of  personnel  and  business  adminis- 
tration on  the  standard  form  giving  the  edu- 
cation and  experience  of  appointee,  necessity 
for  employment,  the  civil  service  authority 
from  the  district  secretary  where  required, 
etc.  But  in  such  case  the  recommendation 
should  bear  note  of  the  prior  appointment  on 
telegraphic  request. 


There  was  discussion  during  the  confer- 
ence and  general  approval  of  the  plan  of  seek- 
ing legislative  authority  for  delegation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  power  to  make  field  appoint- 
ments subject  to  his  later  approval,  corre- 
sponding with  some  modifications  to  a  provis- 
sion  recently  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  Interior 
Department. — Dr.  W.  W.  Stoclberger,  Director. 


Communication   S-24404   of   the   Comptroller    General 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of 
August  28.  1028,  requesting  review  of  settle- 
ment K-30283-A,  of  July  31,  1928,  disallow- 
ing in  the  accounts  of  Albert  Morris,  district 
fiscal  agent,  Forest  Service,  credit  for  $1.50 
paid  to  Macario  Vega  on  voucher  5308,  and 
$3.23  paid  to  Robert  S.  Campbell  on  voucher 
5309,  constituting  differences  in  salary  for 
the  periods  between  the  stated  effective  date  of 
appointment  or  promotion  and  the  subsequent 
date  of  the  notice  or  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  in  the  two  cases.  Credit 
for  these  amounts  was  disallowed  for  the  rea- 
son that  appointments  or  promotions  may 
not   be    made    effective   retroactively. 

Copies  of  the  letters  of  appointment  or 
promotion  in  these  two  cases  have  not  been 
furnished,  but  you  state  that  they  each  con- 
tain the  following  language  after  the  date 
stated  to  be  effective,  "  the  date  upon  which 
you  were  tendered  and  accepted  appointment 
and  assumed  duty  thereunder." 

It  is  urged,  in  effect,  that  the  appointment 
or  promotion  was  actually  made  on  the  effec- 
tive date  given  in  the  certificates  and  not 
on  the  date  of  the  certificates.  However,  it 
is  a  well-settled  rule  that  appointments  or 
promotions  to  be  effective  must  be  made  by 
an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  make  them. 
It  is  not  shown  in  the  cases  here  presented 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  actually 
acted  on  the  appointment  or  promotion  on  or 
prior  to  the  dates  given  as  the  effective  dates 
thereof,  or  that  the  appointment  or  promo- 
tion was  made  by  a  subordinate  authorized 
by  law  to  make  same.  (See  3  Comp.  Gen. 
559.)  In  the  absence  of  such  a  showing  the 
disallowance  must  be  and  is  sustained. — 
J.  R.  McCarl,  Comptroller  General. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

F.   D.    I.   ADMINISTRATION 

Harold  K.  Steele,  of  Bauxite,  Ark.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  has  been 
appointed  as  junior  chemist  in  the  insecticide 
control  unit. 

Maurice  A.  Brindisi,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
has  been  appointed  a  junior  chemist  in  insecti- 
cide control. 

JACOB   STEONG 

Jacob  Strong,  an  employee  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration,  died  at 
Emergency  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember 10,  after  several  months  illness.  He 
was  56  years  of  age,  and  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
33  years.  He  entered  the  Division  of  Chem- 
istry in  May,  1895,  as  a  messenger,  and  served 
in  various  capacities  in  that  division,  which  in 
1901  became  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  until 
July  1,  1927,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
storeroom,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  em- 
ployee, and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  won 
him  the  high  respect  of  all  those  of  the 
department  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT   PATHOLOGIST    (PLANT    INDUSTRY).— 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  December  19.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$2,600  to  $3.100 ;  higher-salaried  positions 
are  filled  through  promotion.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education, 
training,  experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  publi- 
cation. 

AUTOMATIC  3-A  ADDRESSOGRAPH  OPERATOR; 
F-l  ADDRESSOGRAPH  OPERATOR;  GRAPH0TYPE  OP- 
ERATOR.— Applications  for  these  positions  must 
be  on  file  with  "the  Civil   Service  Commission 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
Speakers  and  Their  Subjects  and  Dates 
for  Broadcast  During  the  Week  Begin- 
ning Monday,  November  26 


The  department's  noonday  network 
program  is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30 
p.  m.  eastern  standard  time;  12.15  to 
12.30  p.  m.  central  standard  time;  or 
11.15  to  11.30  a.  m.  mountain  standard 
time,  by  tbe  following  stations  associated 
with  tbe  National  Broadcasting  Co. : 
KYW,  Chicago  ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh; 
WCCO,  Minneapolis;  WOO,  Davenport; 
WHO,  Des  Moines;  WOW,  Omaha  ; 
WDAF,  Kansas  City;  KWK,  St.  Louis; 
KVOO,  Tulsa;  WOAI,  San  Antonio; 
WHAS,  Louisville;  WSM,  Nashville; 
WSB,  Atlanta;  and  KOA,  Denver. 

Speakers  and  Subjects 

Monday,  November  26 — "  What  is  happen- 
ing in  farm  land  values?"  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray, 
in  charge  of  land  economics  studies,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Tuesday,  November  27 — "  Progress  of  the 
grain  market,"  G.  A.  Collier,  in  charge  of 
market  news  on  grain,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  ;  and  "  Spores  spoil  wheat  checks," 
F.   C.   Meier,   extension   plant  pathlogist. 

Wednesday,  November  28 — "  Getting  ready 
to  balance  accounts,"  H.  W.  Hawthorne,  asso- 
ciate economist,  division  of  farm  management 
and  costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics ; 
and  "  The  fortnight's  weather,"  J.  B.  Kincer, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
meteorology,    Weather   Bureau. 

Thursday,,  November  29 — "  Raising  the 
standard  of  farm  living,"  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin, 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  farm  population 
and  rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Friday,  November  30 — "  The  truck  crop 
situation,"  W.  A.  Sherman,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ;  and  "  The  winter 
salad,"  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief,  Bureau  of 
Home   Economics. 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 

The  Office  of  Information  announces 
the  discontinuance  of  the  following  mail- 
ing lists : 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

Num- 
ber of 

names 

GSR-li 
SSBA2 

Agricultural 
Economics. 

Information  _ . 

Cotton  ginners  in 
Texas  and  south- 
western Oklahoma. 

Secretaries  of  State 
Boards  of  agricul- 
ture. 

706 
54 

i  Consolidated  with  Code  GSR. 
2  Duplicate  list  at  Government  Printing  Office  under 
key  383. 


at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  December 
31.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  departmental  service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  entrance  salaries  are :  $1,440  a  year  for 
Automatic  3-A  addressograph  operator ;  $1,- 
260  for  F— 1  addressograph  operator ;  and 
$1,260  for  graphotype  operator.  Higher-sal- 
aried positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  elementary 
mental  tests,  practical  questions  in  the  opera- 
tion and  care  of  the  machines,  and  on  experi- 
ence in  machine  work. 

Full,  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Exam- 
iners at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


EARTHWORMS  AS  PESTS  AND  OTHERWISE.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1569-F.)  By  W.  R.  Walton,  senior 
entomologist,  division  of  cereal  and  forage 
insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  P.  14,  figs. 
October  1928. 

Earthworms  are  present  in  nearly  all  soils 
and  may  be  either  beneficial  or  injurious, 
depending  upon  how  the  soil  they  inhabit 
is  being  utilized  by  man.  They  originate 
from  eggs  placed  in  the  soil,  and  mature 
quickly  and  migrate  in  large  numbers  for 
considerable  distances  during  rainy  nights. 
They  feed  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  mate- 
rial in  the  soil  and  pull  leaves,  blades  of 
grass,  and  other  vegetation  into  their  bur- 
rows to  he  used  as  food.  The  worms  some- 
times uproot  young  seedling  plants.  Several 
kinds  of  earthworms  are  commonly  found  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try being  about  10  inches  long.  Some  of  the 
commoner  species  are  illustrated.  In  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies  there  are  worms  3  to  6  feet 
long.  Earthworms  benefit  the  soil  by  improv- 
ing its  mechanical  and  physical  condition  and 
have  been  known  to  bring  to  the  surface  as 
much  as  10  tons  of  earth  to  the  acre  in  a 
single  year.  Directions  are  given  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  the  worms  alive  for 
angling  purposes.  Containers  and  methods  of 
preparation  are  discussed.  Earthworms  on 
golf  courses  and  lawns  may  be  destroyed  by 
applying  poisons,  and  these  treatments  are 
recommended  in  this  bulletin. 

THE  FARM  WOODS.  (Leaflet  29-L)  By  W.  R.  Mat- 
toon,  extension  forester,  Forest  Service.  P. 
8,   il.     September  1928. 

A  popular  leaflet,  designed  to  point  out 
how  timber  growing  is  legitimately  a  part  of 
the  regular  farm  program.  The  farm  woods  is 
compared  to  a  savings  bank  in  which  the  trees 
are  the  capital  or  principal  and  the  new 
growth  is  the  interest.  Farm  woodlands  have 
many  times  meant  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  the  farm  balance  sheet.  Timber 
and  wood  are  required  for  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  farm,  and  most  farmers  have 
some  lands  better  adapted  to  trees  than  to 
cultivated  crops.  Some  hints  on  using  farm 
timber,  on  cutting  for  continuous  growth,  and 
on  marketing  farm  timber,  are  given. 

TESTS  OF  BLOWFLY  BAITS  AND  REPELLENTS  DURING 
1926.  (Technical  Bulletin  80-T.)  By  D.  C.  Par- 
man,  associate  entomologist,  E.  W.  Laake, 
associate  entomologist,  and  F.  C.  Bishopp, 
principal  entomologist  in  charge,  division  of 
insects  affecting  man  and  animals,  Bureau 
of  Entomology  ;  and  R.  C.  Roark,  principal 
chemist  in  charge,  insecticide  division, 
chemical  and  technological  research,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  P.  14.  September 
1928. 

A  semitechnical  account  of  tests  of  various 
kinds  of  fly  baits  and  repellents.  It  will  be 
be  of  most  interest  to  technical  people.  It 
is  a  record  of  progress  and  points  the  way 
to  further  advancement  in  knowledge  of  trap- 
ping and  repelling  flies. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  56,  No.  8,  Au- 
gust 1928.     Pp.  301-345,  il. 

CONTENTS : 

Weather  and  the  cotton  weevil. 
J.  B.  Kincer. 

Methods  and  results  of  definitive 
air-pressure  measurements.  H. 
Koschmieder. 

Thunderstorms  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district.      C.    C.    Conroy. 

The  mechanism  of  a  thunderstorm. 
G.  C.  Simpson. 

The  storms  over  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains.    J.    B.    Navarete. 

Hailstones  of  great  size  at  Potter, 
Nebr.     T.   A.   Blair. 

The  uprush  of  air  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  hailstone.  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys. 

Note  on  pilots'  observations  of  air 
currents  in  and  near  thunder- 
storms.    Paul  A.  Miller. 

Five  years  of  ocean  mapping  and 
its  forecast  value.  L.  E.  Bloch- 
man. 

Aerological  activities  at  the  naval 
air  station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
W.   G.   Lindeman. 

A  12-year  record  of  hourly  tem- 
peratures at  Richmond,  Va.  H. 
A.   Frise. 


JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol.  37, 
No.  6,  September  15,  1928,  il. 

contents : 

The  influence  of  chilling,  above  the 
freezing  point,  on  certain  crop 
plants.  (Kans.-55.)  Jacq.  P. 
F.   Sellschop   and   S.    C.    Salmon. 

Injury  to  onions  and  fruits  caused 
by  exposure  to  ammonia.  (G— 
628.)  G.  B.  Ramsey  and  L.  F. 
Butler. 

The  influence  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bon dioxide  on  the  growth  of 
Ophiobolus  graminis  in  pure  cul- 
ture. (G-630.)  Hurley  Fel- 
lows. 

Daily  growth  and  oil  content  of 
flaxseeds.  (G-640.)  A.  C  Dill- 
man. 

A  SEED  COUNTER.  (Circular  53-C.)  By  E.  Brown, 
principal  botanist,  in  charge ;  E.  H.  Toole, 
associate  physiologist ;  and  W.  L.  Goss, 
associate  botanist,  all  of  the  seed  laboratory, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  P.  3.  October 
1928. 

A  technical  publication  describing  briefly 
a  mechanical  device  for  counting  seeds.  The 
device  is  of  use  primarily  to  seed  analysts 
and  seedsmen. 

COLD-STORAGE  HOLDINGS.  Year  Ended  December  31, 
1927.  (Statistical  Bulletin  26-S.)  Prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  P. 
32.     October  1928. 

REPORT  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TIONS, 1927.  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment  Stations.     P.   124.     October   1928. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  SERVICE 

Clancy,  Joseph  B.,  assistant  veterinarian, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age  October  15,  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in  1893, 
serving  continuously  in  it  until  retirement,  a 
period  of  more  than  35  years. 

Keegan,  James  H.,  senior  lay  inspector, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  retired  on 
account  of  disability  July  5,  at  the  age  of 
44  In  1902  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  serv- 
ing therein  until  1906.  In  1913  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  this  department,  being  continuously 
employed  in  it  until  retirement.  He  served 
the  Government  more  than  18  years. 

Rasmtjssen,  Marius,  mechanic.  Weather 
Bureau,  was  retired  on  account  of  disability 
August  6,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  began  service 
in  this  department  in  1905,  serving  continu- 
ously in  it  until  retirement,  a  period  of  more 
than    22    years. 

Searcy,  Elmore  W.,  assistant  forest  ranger, 
Forest  Service,  was  retired  on  account  of 
age  September  1,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  was 
appointed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  Interior 
Department,  in  1904,  and  February  1,  1905, 
was  transferred  to  this  department.  His  total 
service  in  the  Government  was  more  than  24 
years. 


Let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple ;  who 
ever  knew  truth  to  be  put  to  the  worse 
in  a  free  and  open  encounter? — John 
Milton. 


An  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  State  extension  service  of  Michigan, 
providing  for  the  shipping-point  inspec- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Michigan. 
Potatoes  will  be  the  principal  product  to 
receive  the  service  in  the  winter. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

DOMESTIC  animals 

National  institute  of  poultry  husbandry,  New- 
port, Eng.  Handbook  of  information  on 
the  history,  buildings  and  equipment. 
Reading,  P.  Palmer  press,  1928. 

Passino,  Francesco.  II  controllo  dell'  atti- 
tudine  lattifera  nella  produzione  e  nello 
sfruttamento  dei  bovini.  Crema,  Cattedra 
ambulante  di  agricoltura  per  la  provincia 
di  Cremona,  1922. 

HORTICULTURE,    CROP    PLANTS 

Los  Angeles.  City  school  district.  An  out- 
line of  instruction  for  school  gardening 
and  agriculture.     Los  Angeles,  1918. 

Michotte,  Felicien.  Etude  sur  1'origine  de 
1'amiante.  Paris,  Societe  de  propagande 
coloniale,  1928. 

ENGINEERING,,    SURVEYING 

Barrows,  H.  K.  Water-power  engineering. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1927. 

Blanchard,  A.  H.,  and  Morrison,  R.  L.  Ele- 
ments of  highway  engineering.  Ed.  2.  New 
York,   Wiley^  1928. 

Dana,  R.  T.  Handbook  of  construction  equip- 
ment. Ed.  2.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1926. 

Davis,  R.  E.,  and  Foote,  F.  S.,  Rayner,  W.  H. 
Surveying,  theory  and  practice.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,   1928. 

Reed,  E.  G.  Transformer  construction  and 
operation.      New    York,    McGraw-Hill,    1928. 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Congres  international  d'enseignement  menager. 
4th,  Rome,  1927.  Atti.  Roma,  Pubblica- 
zione  del  partito  nazionale  fascista,  1928. 


Wallace,  D.  R.  The  romance  of  jute.  A  short 
history  of  the  Calcutta  jute  mill  industry, 
1855-1927.     Ed.  2.     London,  Thacker,  1928. 


Peterfi,  Tibor.  Methodik  der  wissenschaft- 
lichen  biologic     Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Maynard,  C.  J.  Vocal  organs  of  talking  birds 
and  some  other  species.  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  C.  J.  Maynard,  1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Gregory,  C.  T.,  and  Davis,  J.  J.  Common  gar- 
den pests.  Des  Moines,  Better  homes  and 
gardens,  1928. 

Metcalf,  C.  L.,  and  Flint,  W.  P.  Destructive 
and  useful  insects ;  their  habits  and  control. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1928. 

Needham,  J.  G.  Elementary  lessons  on  in- 
sects.    Springfield,  111.,  C.  C.  Thomas,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Appel,     Otto.     Taschenatlas    der    krankheiten 

des    kern-    und    steinobstes.      Berlin,    Parey, 

1928. 
Martinez,    Maximino.     Las   plantas   mas   utiles 

que     existen     en     la     Republica     Mexicana. 

Mexico,  1928. 

ECONOMICS 

League  of  nations  union.  World  prosperity 
and  peace,  being  the  report  of  a  conference 
on  the  work  of  the  International  economic 
conference.     London,  King,  1928. 

Richards,  R.  D.  Groundwork  of  economics. 
London,   Clive,   1928. 

Rouviere,  R.  Le  probleme  de  la  desertion  des 
campagnes.  Nimes,  Imprimerie  nouvelle, 
1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY   RECEIVED 

New  flora  and  silva.  v.  1,  no.  1.  October, 
1928.     London. 

Southern  power  journal,  formerly  Southern 
engineer,  monthly,  v.  45 ;  January— De- 
cember, 1927. 

Zeitschrift  fur  physikalische  chemie,  abt.  B  : 
Chemie  der  elementarprozesse,  aufbau  der 
materie,  bd.  1,  hft.  %.  September,  1928. 
Leipzig. 


The  annual  Massachusetts  State  exten- 
sion conference  will  be  held  December 
17-20,  at  Amherst.  The  annual  State 
conference  of  Utah  will  be  held  January 
1&-23,  at  Logan. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Christensen,  C.  L.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
Government  assists  farmer  cooperatives. 
South  Dakota  Wheat  Growers.  September 
15  and  October   15,   1928. 

Pirtle,  T.  R.  (Agricultural  Economics).  Re- 
view of  the  dairy  industry  in  1927.  Ice- 
cream Review,  October,  1928,  and  Milk 
Dealer,  October,  1928. 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
The  banker  and  the  farmer's  budget.  United 
States  Banker,  October,   1928.     p.  10. 

Mohler,  J.  R.  (Animal  Industry).  Federal 
inspection  of  meats.  Western  Hosp.  & 
Nurses  Rev.,  v.  12,  no.  3,  p.  18-20,  48. 
November,   1928. 

Two    great    plagues — abortion    disease 

and  tuberculosis.  Cornell  Vet.,  v.  18,  no. 
4,  p.  358-366.      October,   1928. 

Edwards,  P.  W.,  and  Harrison,  R.  W.  (Chem- 
istry and  Soils).  New  data  on  oxygen  con- 
centration for  explosion  prevention.  Chem- 
ical and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  August, 
1928. 

Clarke,  I.  D.,  and  Frey,  R.  W.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  A  comparison  of  four  machines 
in  the  preparation  of  leather  samples  for 
analysis.  Journal  American  Leather  Chem- 
ists Association,  vol.  XXIII.  September, 
1928. 

Frey,  R.  W.,  Clarke,  I.  D.,  and  Leinbach,  L. 
R.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Some  compara- 
tive data  on  vegetable  and  chrome-retanned 
sole  leather.  Journal  American  Leather 
Chemists  Association,  vol.  XXIII.  Septem- 
ber,  1928. 

Clark,  E.  P.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Studies 
on  gossypol — A  progress  report.  Oil  and 
Fat  Industries.  August  and  September, 
1928. 

Bartlett,  Ed.  P.,  Cupples,  H.  L.,  and  Trem- 
earne,  T.  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
compressibility  isotherms  of  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  a  3 :  1  mixture  of  these  gases  at 
temperatures  between  0°  and  400°  and  at 
pressures  to  1,000  atmospheres.  Journal 
American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  50,  pp. 
1275-1288.      May,   1928. 

Robinson,  W.  O.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  The 
relation  between  the  total  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil  and  the  water  extract. 
Journal  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
vol.    20,    no.    8.     August,    1928. 

Phillips,  Max,  and  Hellbach,  R.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  An  electrically  heated  furnace 
for  organic  combustions.  Journal  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
vol.   XI.   no.   3,   1928. 

Cottrell,  F.  G.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Pres- 
ent status  and  future  outlook  of  nitrogen 
fixation.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 
ciation.    June,  1928. 

Price,  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Mys- 
terious barn  fires,  some  observations  on 
spontaneous  ignition  of  hay.  Annual  con- 
vention of  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Oc- 
tober 2,  1928.  Also  Farm  Fire  Prevention, 
fourth  quarter,  1928. 

Bennett,  Hugh  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils). 
The  geographical  relation  of  soil  erosion  to 
land  productivity.  The  Geographical  Re- 
view, vol.  18,  no.  4.     October,  1928. 

Price,  David  J.  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  Mini- 
mizing the  dust  explosion  hazard.  Food  In- 
dustries.    October,  1928. 

Bennett,  Hugh  H.  (Chemistry  and  Soils). 
The  wasting  heritage  of  the  nation.  The 
Scientific  Monthlv.      August,  1928. 

Schreiner,  Oswald  (Chemistry  and  Soils).  A 
comprehensive  national  program  of  ferti- 
lizer research.  The  Fertilizer  Review,  vol. 
Ill,  no.  10.     October,  1928. 

Carter,  R.  H.,  and  Roark,  R.  C.  (Chemistry 
and  Soils).  Composition  of  fluorides  and 
fluosilicates  sold  as  insecticides.  Journal 
of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21,  no.  5. 
October,  1928. 

Wherry,  Edgar  T.,  and  Capen,  Ruth  G.  (Chem- 
istry and  Soils).  Mineral  constituents  of 
Spanish-moss  anl  ballmoss.  Ecology,  vol. 
IX,  no.  4.     October,  1928. 

The   preparation    of   alpha,    beta,    and 

gamma  benzyl  pyridines.  Journal  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  vol.  50,  no.  9,  pp. 
2484-2487.     September,  1928. 

— The  preparation  and  properties  of  some 

new  derivatives  of  pyridine.  Journal 
American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  50,  no.  9, 
pp.  2477-2483.     September,  1928. 

The    preparation    of    some    pyrrolidine 

derivatives.  Journal  American  Chemical 
Society,  vol.  50,  no.  9,  pp.  2471-2477.  Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

Blake,  S.  F.  (Plant  Industry).  New  South 
American    species    of    Werneria,      Journal 


Washington  Academy  of  Science  vol.  18, 
p.  485-501.     November  4,   1928. 

llibbard,  R.  F.,  and  Miller,  E.  V.  (Plant  In- 
dustrv).  Biochemical  studies  on  seed  via- 
bility I.  Plant  Physiology,  vol.  3,  p.  335- 
352.     July   1928. 

Quisenberry,  K.  S,,  Clark,  J.  A.,  and  Bayles, 
B.  B.  (Plant  Industry).  The  prevalence  of 
mixtures  of  Marquis  wheat  grown  in  cen- 
tral Montana  in  1926.  Journal  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  p.  1055-1063. 
October  1928. 

Wagener,  W.  W.  (Plant  Industry).  Breakage 
loss  in  logging.  Journal  of  Forestry,  vol. 
26,  p.  639-648.     May  1928. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Yield,  stand,  and  volume  tables  for  red  fir  in 
California.  F.  X.  Schumacher.  (California 
Sta.  Bui.  456,  29  p.,  9  figs.  August,  1928.) 
Berkeley. 

Factors  influencing  percentage  calf  crop  in 
range  herds.  G.  H.  Hart  and  H.  R.  Guil- 
bert.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  458,  43  p.,  3  figs. 
September,    1928.)      Berkeley. 

Economic  aspects  of  the  fresh  plum  industry. 
E.  Rauehenstein.  (California  Sta.  Bui. 
459,  26  p.,  6  figs.     October,  1928.)  Berkeley. 

The  chemical  effect  of  gypsum,  sulfur,  iron 
sulfate,  and  alum  on  alkali  soil.  W.  P. 
Kellev  and  A.  Arany.  (Hilgardla  [Califor- 
nia Sta.],  vol.  3,  No.  14,  p.  393-420.  Sep- 
tember, 192S.)     Berkeley. 

Changes  in  composition  during  ripening  and 
storage  of  melons.  J.  T.  Rosa.  (Hil- 
gardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  3,  No.  15, 
p.  421-443,  4  figs.  September,  1928.) 
Berkeley. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C. 
I.  Gunness  and  L.  O.  Jones.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  478,  4  p.  October, 
1928.)      Amherst. 

Fattening  the  pig :  corn  and  protein  supple- 
ment versus  corn  alone.  P.  G.  Bedenbaugh. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Circ.  78,  4  p.,  1  fig.  May, 
1928.)      A.   &  M.   College. 

The  lighting  of  Nebraska  rural  homes  by  kero- 
sene and  gasoline  lamps.  G.  Gray.  (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Bui.  225,  20  p.,  9  figs.  June, 
1928.)      Lincoln. 

The  growth  status  of  the  tomato  as  correlated 
with  organic  nitrogen  and  carbohydrates  in 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves.  G.  T.  Nightingale, 
L.  G.  Schermerhorn,  and  W.  R.  Robbins. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  461,  38  p.,  26  figs. 
September,   1928.)      New  Brunswick. 

Rhododendrons  and  their  kin.  C.  H.  Con- 
nors. (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  210,  15  p., 
"  3  figs.  July,  1928.)     New  Brunswick. 

Managing  the  pullet  laying  flocks  in  close  con- 
finement. W.  C.  Thompson.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.  17,  No.  1, 
4  p.,  2  figs.  October,  1928.)  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Two  new  varieties  of  red  kidney  bean  ;  Geneva 
and  York.  W.  O.  Gloyer.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  145,  51  p.,  6  figs. 
July,   1928.)      Geneva. 

Available  publications.  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Circ.   105,  7  p.      [1928].)      Geneva. 

Surface  and  subsurface  waters  of  the  Yakima 
and  Klamath  reclamation  projects.  C.  C. 
Wright.  (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  228, 
45  p.     July,  1928.)      Pullman. 

Trees  for  Washington  farms,  why,  where, 
what,  when,  and  how  to  plant.  E.  H. 
Steffen  and  C.  M.  Genaux.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Pop.  Bui.  143,  47  p.,  17  figs. 
September,    1928.)      Pullman. 

Getting  the  most  from  the  dairy  herd  by  better 
marketing.  P.  E.  McNall  and  D.  R.  Mitchell. 
(Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  398,  14  p.,  4  figs. 
May,   1928.)      Madison. 

How  Wisconsin  farmers  become  farm  owners. 
B.  H.  Hibbard  and  G.  A.  Peterson.  (Wis- 
consin Sta.  Bui.  402,  35  p.,  10  figs.  August, 
1928.)      Madison. 

A  Fusarium  wilt  of  peas  in  Wisconsin.  M.  B. 
Linford.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  85, 
44  p.,  15  figs.  June,  1928.)      Madison, 


Land-Grant  Colleges 

Hold  Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
been  greatly  extended  and  improved. 
Since  then  the  States  have  had  more 
money  to  enable  them  to  take  up  prob- 
lems that  might  be  construed  as  either 
local  or  national  in  scope,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  taken  up  formerly  by  the 
Federal  department  because  the  States 
lacked  funds  and  organization  to  handle 
them  effectively.  In  many  cases  this  re- 
sulted in  misunderstandings  that  were 
detrimental  to  all  interests  involved. 
These  situations  are  now  largely  clearing 
up.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  to  undertake  any 
work  under  direct  congressional  man- 
date, except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
then  only  in  cooperation  with  the  consti- 
tuted State  agencies.  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  local 
Federal  stations,  except  where  they  are 
regional  in  scope  and  involve  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  vital  interest  to  sev- 
eral States. 

"  By  no  means  does  all  research  lend 
itself  to  profitable  cooperation.  Mani- 
festly some  types  can  better  be  handled 
in  a  cooperative  way  than  others.  Nat- 
urally much  investigation  will  continue 
to  be  done  on  an  individual,  personal 
basis,  depending  on  the  initiative,  imag- 
ination, and  insight  of  the  individual, 
and  developing  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  construct  hypotheses  and  grasp 
the  suggestion  of  a  new  idea.  It  is 
not  anticipated  or  advocated,  therefore, 
that  workers  should  join  hands  in  car- 
rying out  all  their  investigations,  even 
those  in  which  interest  may  be  wide- 
spread. The  large  field  open  to  coopera- 
tion, however,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clearly  evident. 

"  Cooperative  research  assumes  a  prob- 
lem in  which  the  participating  parties 
have  a  mutual  interest  and  a  responsi- 
bility and  each  has  some  part  to  con- 
tribute to  the  investigation.  The  theory 
is  that  organized  effort  may  be  more 
comprehensive,  more  effective,  and  more 
rapid  in  accomplishment.  Moreover,  co- 
operation aims  to  avoid  unwarranted  and 
inadvertent  duplication,  to>  provide  for 
replication  where  necessary  to  obtain 
data  of  sufficient  range  and  volume,  and 
to  promote  systematic  and  progressive 
conduct  of  the  work,  and  thus  provides  a 
more  comprehensive  organized  attack 
upon  complex  problems.  If,  for  instance, 
there  had  been  an  ordered  program  in 
the  study  of  fertilizer  needs,  with  revi- 
sion of  technique  and  point  of  view 
as  investigation  progressed,  who  will 
doubt  that  there  would  have  been  less 
repetition  in  purely  local  temporary 
results  ? 

"Advance  in  knowledge  is  not  insured 
merely  by  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  research — not  merely 
by  the  multiplication  of  independently 
collected  facts  and  observations.  Such 
facts  and  observations  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  research  is  made,  and  be- 
fore reaching  their  full  significance  they 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  set  in  their 
proper  relationships.  Their  collection 
needs  to  be  guided  by  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  content  of  a  prob- 
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leni  and  insight  into  the  kind  of  facts 
needed  to  contribute  toward  its  solution  ; 
otherwise  the  effort  may  be  unnecessarily 
diffused  and  scattered.  The  conference 
of  minds  which  cooperation  affords  is 
one  of  its  material  advantages. 

"  Cooperation  tends  to  give  definiteness 
to  research  projects.  Agreements  which 
are  vague  and  general  mean  little  and 
do  not  get  far  in  reality.  It  is  when' 
it  is  directed  toward  something  specific 
that  real  united  or  concerted  effort  be- 
gins. The  discussion  which  precedes 
collaboration  naturally  helps  to  clarify 
the  subject  under  consideration  and  to 
make  concrete  the  particular  phase  or 
aspect  of  the  problem  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  joint  enterprise.  This  is  a  helpful 
beginning. 

"  Cooperation  involves  the  planning  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  plans  take  into  account  the 
personnel  available,  the  suitability  of  in- 
dividuals to  carry  on  certain  phases  of  the 
study,  the  advantage  of  supervision  or 
assistance,  and  the  organization  of  forces 
for  the  undertaking.  Such  frank  con- 
sideration is  often  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

"  Cooperative  relations  have  proved 
stimulating  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialists,  and  have  brought  more  clearly 
to  the  attention  of  local  specialists  the 
scope  of  problems  involved  and  the 
variety  of  their  manifestations  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  One  great  advantage  of 
cooperation  is  conference  of  ideas,  which 
stimulates  individual  thought,  and,  by 
its  broader  relationships,  makes  individ- 
ual effort  more  productive  and  brings 
about  more  substantial  progress  beyond 
empirical  and  comparative  results 

"  Cooperation  in  research,  like  coopera- 
tion in  business  or  other  enterprise,  is 
more  than  a  form  of  action.  Its  real 
basis  must  be  a  spirit  or  desire  to  co- 
operate, with  the  give  and  take  always 
necessary  in  any  unselfish  effort  for  the 
common  good.  Unless  this  spirit  is  pres- 
ent, any  cooperative  enterprise  will  be  of 
doubtful .  value  and  short  lived.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  make  individualistic, 
selfish,  or  independent  individuals  coop- 
erate, except  in  the  most  general  way. 
They  do  so  only  when  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage and  this  is  not  real  cooperation. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  develop  coopera- 
tion, therefore,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
individuals  are  selected  who  have  the  true 
spirit  of  cooperation.  The  other  type 
will  prove  valuable  only  in  work  where 
cooperation  is  not  required.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  principle  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  friction  in  cooperative  effort. 

"  The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  in- 
cluding their  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  extension  services,  are  de- 
signed by  law  and  mutual  understanding 
as  cooperative  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  rural  life.  With- 
out the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  they 
can  not  render  the  best  service  for  which 
they  were  constituted.  We  are,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  responsible  for  each  other, 
in  that  we  want  to  see  the  whole  mech- 
anism work  harmoniously  and  efficiently 
in  performing  the  functions  for  which 
these  agencies  were  established.  This 
involves  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
part  of  each  agency,  not  only  of  its  own 
function  and  responsibility  but  the  func- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  others. 


"It  is  the  duty  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  train  men  and  women  for 
service  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  the  first  aim  in  such  a 
program  is  to  develop  broad-minded,  tol- 
erant, constructive  thinkers.  At  least  we 
must  try  to  find  this  type  of  mind  among 
the  material  that  comes  to  us  and  give 
it  opportunity  to  develop,  not  only 
through  the  college  days  but  afterward. 
We  need  a  more  concerted  effort  to  di- 
rect these  superior  students  in  the  fields 
to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  The 
success  of  the  college  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  work  in  extension  and 
research,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of 
us  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  college. 

"  The  research  function,  as  expressed 
in  the  graduate  schools  and  experiment 
stations,  is  not  less  important.  These 
are  the  fact-finding  agencies  furnishing 
the  material  for  instruction  and  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industries.  The  college  and  ex- 
tension services  would  soon  become  ster- 
ile and  obsolete  if  it  were  not  for 
research.  It  is  their  responsibility,  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  work,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  develop  and  stimulate 
the  research  units.  Among  these  help- 
ful things  is  educating  the  public  on  the 
necessity  for  research,  even  though  in 
many  cases  it  may  not  have  apparent- 
economic  value.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence, however,  that  fundamental  or  so- 
called  pure  research  is  the  key  that  has 
unlocked  the  closed  doors  to  treasure 
chests  of  untold  value.  Without  it  little 
or  no  progress  in  any  field  of  science  or 
its  application  to  industry  could  have 
been  made.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
all  of  us  to  make  this  clear.'' 


STATEMENT  ON  WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  downward  revision  of  the  official 
estimate  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop 
indicates  that  the  effective  millable  sup- 
ply of  Canadian  wheat  from  this  year's 
crop  may  be  less  than  that  from  last 
year's  crop.  An  oflicial  estimate  released 
November  13  placed  this  year's  crop 
at  about  501,000,000  bushels,  which  is 
61,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  ofli- 
cial estimate  of  last  year's  crop  but 
probably  only  15  to  35  million  bushels 
more  than  the  amount  of  wheat  actually 
produced  last  year.  Inspections  to  date 
indicate  that  this  indicated  increase  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  dockage  and  frost 
damage. 

In  explanation  of  the  reduction  in  the 
estimate,  the  Canadian  report  states  that 
damages  by  frost  and  hail  arei  shown  by 
threshing  results  to  be  more  serious  than 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
seriousness  of  frost  damage  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  inspections,  which  from 
August  1  to  October  30  classified  5  per 
cent  as  feed,  14  per  cent  No.  6,  and  15 
per  cent  No.  5,  a  total  of  34  per  cent 
grading  Nos.  5  and  6  and  feed,  as  com- 
pared with  only  6  per  cent  so  grading 
last  year.  If  these  percentages  should 
be  maintained  through  the  season,  it 
would  appear  that  the  milling  equivalent 
of  this  crop  would  be  reduced  by  about 
50,000,000  bushels  on  account  of  the 
amount  going  into  feed  and  the  lower 
millable  value  of  the  two  low  grades. 


The  Canadian  crop  is  moving  rapidly 
to  market.  Farmers'  deliveries  to  Oc- 
tober 21  amounted  to  more  than  40'  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  crop,  as  compared 
with  20  per  cent  marketed  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  early  marketing 
by  farmers  has  been  accompanied  by 
large  exports  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  volume  in  the  visible  supply.  The 
closing  of  the  Lakes'  in  December  prob- 
ably will  check  exports  and  there  may 
be  a  large  volume  of  the  grain  to  be 
moved  after  the  Lakes  open  in  the 
spring.  During1  the  closed-lake  season 
European  buyers  will  have  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  purchases.  This  department's  com- 
missioner in  Berlin  reports  that  trade 
stocks  of  grain  and  flour  are  light,  de- 
mand for  flour  is  normal,  and  that  buy- 
ing for  milling  purposes  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue steady. 

The  world  supply  of  wheat  now  seems 
likely  to  be  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
greater  than  for  last  season,  and  this  in- 
crease in  supply  is  largely  met  by  an  in- 
crease in  demand.  Russia  will  have 
none  to  export  and  probably  will  have  to 
buy  before  the  year  ends.  The  corn  crop 
is  short  in  southern  Europe  and  produc- 
ers there  probably  will  consume  and  feed 
more  wheat  than  usual.  The  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed  nearly  all  over  the 
world  in  the  last,  two  or  three  months  are 
encouraging  producers  everywhere  to 
feed  wheat,  and  this  will  reduce  the  sup- 
plies available  for  world  markets  below 
what  ordinarily  would  be  expected  from 
this  crop. 


Dunlap  Outlines  Plans 

For  Farm  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

might  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  put  into  forests,  or  used  for 
grazing,  or  left  idle  until  additional  land 
is  needed  to  provide  food  for  our  people. 

"  14.  Relieve  forest  lands  and  cutover 
lands,  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived, 
from  taxation,  or  place  a  very  nominal 
tax  on  such  land  until  the  owner  begins 
to  harvest  his  timber,  at  which  time  a 
proper  tax  may  be  collected. 

"  15.  Increase  internal  water  trans- 
portation facilities,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  of  marketing  farm  products. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  medi- 
cine will  entirely  cure  the  ills  of  agri- 
culture. Not  all  our  ills  can  be  cured 
by  legislation,  but  legislation  of  the 
right  type  will  help  us.  With  the  country 
looking  to  the  farmer  for  food,  with  the 
business  of  the  country  depending  on  him 
for  general  and  continued  prosperity,  and 
with  the  farmer  assured  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  in  striv- 
ing to  improve  his  economic  status,  we 
can  not  doubt  the  future  of  agriculture. 
The  time  must  and  will  come  when  the 
farmer  can  hold  the  throttle  of  his  own 
affairs  and  travel  into  the  future  with 
the  confidence  that  rural  America  is 
destined  for  better  and  happier  times," 


A  dairy  cow  breathes  more  than  200 
pounds  of  air  and  exhales  about  15 
pounds  of  moisture  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  each 
day,  so  dairy  barns  should  be  provided 
with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air. 
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WOODS  SAYS  COLLEGES 
HAVE  BIG  OPPORTUNITY 


Declares    That    with    Their    Extensive 

Knowledge  They  Can  Contribute 

Greatly  to  Public  Welfare 

There  should  be  thoroughly  implanted 
in  the  public  mind  of  this  country  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
progress  and  rewards  come  to  the  na- 
tions and  the  industries  which  prose- 
cute scientific  research  with  the  great- 
est diligence,  said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  di- 
rector of  the  scientific  work  of  the  de- 
partment, in  an  address  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  November  21  at  a  meeting  of 
the  forty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Secretary  Jardine  of 
the  department  visited  the  convention 
on  the  same  day  and  informally  extended 
greetings  and  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the*  Department  of  Agriculture ;  he  was 
unable,  on  account  of  pressure  of  de- 
partmental work,  to  deliver  the  address 
for  which  he  was  scheduled  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  he  accompanied  Director 
Woods  and  made  a  few  remarks. 

Doctor  Woods  said : 

"We  are  now  hard  at  work  in  the  de- 
partment and  at  the  stations  in  gather- 
ing the  data  to  enable  us  to  advise  wisely 
as  to  the  details  of  the  various  pro- 
grams involved  in  order  to  carry  out 
recommendations  that  have  been  made 
and  to  frame  necessary  legislation  where 
that  is  needed. 

"  The  department  must  necessarily  take 
the  lead,  in  the  larger  national  aspects 
of  this  program,  but  unless  the  State  col- 
leges do  their  part  by  studying  all  these 
matters  from  the  local  standpoint  little 
progress  will  be  made.  I  am  glad  to 
commend  the  increase  in  the  cooperative 
effort  in  this  field. 

"  Speaking  rather  more  specifically,  you 
will  observe,  if  you  have  given  careful 
reading  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  that  the  depart- 
ment has  been  and  is  very  active  in  de- 
veloping the  necessary  organization  to 
play  its  part  in  this  great  program. 

"  Independently  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  and  stations  we  are  getting 
facts:  We  stand  strongly  behind  the 
program  for  increasing  funds  and  au- 
thority for  the  colleges  for  research  as 
expressed  in  the  Purnell  Act.  We  are 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  the  great  need  for*  more 
thorough-going  fundamental  research. 
We  are  strengthening  the  research  or- 
ganization of  the  department,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  organizations  of  the  coun- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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M.  S.  EISENHOWER 

M.  S.  Eisenhower,  who  will  become  director 
of  information  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  December  1,  has  been  in  the  Federal 
service  for  five  years,  three  as  administrative 
assistant  and  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  two  as  vice 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  Kansas  having  daily  and 
weekly  editions,  and  editor  of  a  trade  maga- 
zine, and  was  on  the  faculty  of  journalism  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 


CRAWFORD  RESIGNS  TO 
EDIT  LARGE  MAGAZINE 


Director  of  Information  Becomes  Editor 
of  Capper  Publication — Eisen- 
hower Appointed  Director 

Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years  director  of  in- 
formation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  resigned,  effective  November  30, 
to  become  editor  in  chief  of 'The  House- 
hold Magazine,  a  magazine  of  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  circulation  published 
at  Topeka,  Kans.,  by  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  Secretary  Jardine  announced 
November  21.  Mr.  Crawford  will  take 
up  his  new  duties  in  December. 

Mr.  Crawford  came  to  the  department 
from  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  and  director  of 
the  press  service.  He  was  formerly  in 
daily  newspaper  work  and  has  been  on 
the  staffs  of  various  magazines.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  writer,  being  a  contrib- 
utor to  many  periodicals  and  author  of 
several  books.  His  latest  work,  A  Man 
c2  Learning,  a  satirical  novel,  has  at- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Says   Improvement  of  Marketing,   Not 

Price  Fixing  and  Subsidies,  Is 

Key  to  Farm  Problem 

Cooperative  marketing,  rather  than 
subsidies  and  price  fixing,  provides  the 
most  promising  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
American  agriculture,  President  Coolidge 
said  in  an  address  November  3  before 
an  assembly  of  the  National  Grange  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization.  The 
President  declared  that  the  aid  now  be- 
ing given  to  agriculture  by  government 
in  the  United  States  is  unsurpassed 
in  history.  Any  attempt  at  price  fixing 
or  putting  the  Government  into  business; 
would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  farmer  and  in  the  end  would  bring 
disaster,  he  said. 

The  President  took  occasion  to  praise 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  it  is  doing,  and 
he  pointed  out  especially  the  fact  that 
the  department  now  has  available  about 
$4,000,000  more  per  annum  for  the  prose- 
cution of  research  than  it  had  a  few 
years  ago. 

Praising  the  farmers'  proficiency  in 
production,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
"  definite  assurance "  of  an  increase  in 
gross  income  for  agriculture  as  a  whole 
because  of  Federal  assistance,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

"  The  lesson  which  has  not  been  so 
well  learned  is  that  of  marketing.  One 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  agriculture 
is  temporary  overproduction.  The  world 
is  hungry  to  consume  all  that  the  farmer 
ever  raises.  His  difficulty  arises  from 
attempting  to  sell  at  the  wrong  time  or 
the  wrong  place.  The  most  successful 
method  of  meeting  this  difficulty  has 
been   through  cooperative   associations." 

Cooperation  has  enabled  the  farmer 
through  his  associations  to  take  better 
advantage  of  all  the  agencies  of  distrib- 
ution ;  it  is  a  movement  to  unify  all  the 
agencies  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption,  so  that  they  can  function 
as  a  coordinated  whole  which  will  sell 
at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time, 
the  President  said. 

Thanks  to  the  most  impressive  list 
of  Government  efforts  that  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  in  behalf  of 
the  farmer,  the  great  agricultural  de- 
pression has  been  gradually  relieved,  he 
said. 

"  In  1921  the  purchasing  power  of  farm 

products  had   dropped  to  69,"   he  said. 

"  In  October  of  this  year  it  had  risen  to 

90.    The  livestock  industry  is  especially 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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SAYS  NATION  NEEDS  AN 
INVENTORY  OF  ITS  SOIL 


McCall  Outlines  Plan  for  More  Scien- 
tific Use  of  Land  on  Basis  of 
Completed  Soil  Survey 

A  nation-wide  plan  looking  to  the  best 
utilization  of  American  soils  and  the 
most  economical  production  and  the  wid- 
est distribution  of  farm  products,  was 
presented  November  22  to  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington  by  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall, 
chief  of  soil  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  president  of  the 
society.  Agronomists,  soil  scientists,  and 
directors  of  experiment  stations,  and 
others  of  the  State  institutions  come  to- 
gether for  these  annual  meetings.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  represented  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  its  staff. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  for  which  Doctor 
McCall  urged  the  cooperation  of  every 
State  is,  he  said,  the  basis  of  all  success- 
ful modern  business,  a  strict  inventory 
and  accounting  of  resources ;  in  this  case 
an  inventory  of  the  soil  fertility  of  the 
entire  Nation  and  an  accounting  of  the 
particular  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
soils  by  great  regional  areas,  and,  more 
intensively,  by  States. 

He  said  that  the  basis  for  such  an 
inventory  has  already  been  laid  in  the 
soil  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  These  cover  more  than  half 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  country  and 
in'  addition  to  helping  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  1.100  areas  already  map- 
ped can  prove  invaluable  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  fact  upon  which  to 
work  in  every  important  agricultural 
area  for  more  successful  results  from  the 
farms. 

"  The  program  which  I  have  in  mind." 
he  said,  "  involves  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  experiment  stations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  plan  of  research 
which  would  include :  First,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  soil  survey  already  in  pro- 
gress ;  second,  the  inauguration  of  a 
program  of  fertilizer  research  based  on 
the  soil  survey ;  third,  a  study  of 
methods  for  the  control  of  soil  erosion ; 
fourth,  a  survey  of  the  soil  organic  mat- 
ter of  the  United  States ;  and,  finally,  a 
study  of  methods  for  the  diversion  or 
utilization  of  surplus  products  of  the  soil 
and  the  waste  materials  of  the  farm  so 
that  they  may  become  the  raw  materials 
of  industry." 

He  urged  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
in  measuring  the  value  of  the  soils  and 
soil  types  in  practical  terms  of  agricul- 
tural production,  a  work  which,  he  de- 
clared, should  be  carried  on  in  each  of 
the  great  soil  regions  of  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  make  it  possible,  through 
the  accumulated  data,  to  eliminate  the 
accidental  and  temporary  conditions  con- 
trolling crop  yields  and  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  soil  factor. 

For  better  and  more  effective  use  of 
fertilizers,  he  outlined  a  plan  for  di- 
viding the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
United  States  into  nine  regions  on  the 
basis  of  soil  relationships,  climate,  and 
agricultural  practice,  with  the  data  on 
these  regional  differences,  as  recorded 
in  the  soil  surveys,  the  foundation   for 


further  studies  and  practical  adaptation 
of  fertilizers  to  soils.  "  The  work  of  the 
regional  director  would  be  supported  in 
each  State  in  his  region,  while  the  States 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  assistant 
agronomists  to  carry  out  the  State's 
part  of  the  program,"  he  said.  "  The 
county  a'gent  of  the  extension  service 
would  cooperate  in  the  selection  of  the 
experimental  fields  and  take  the  work  to 
the  farmers  by  arranging  local  meetings 
and  inducing  the  farmers  to  visit  the 
experimental  fields." 

Declaring  that  the  losses  of  plant 
food  through  leaching  and  the  removal 
of  crops  are  insignificant  as  compared 
to  losses  by  erosion,  he  said  that  the 
soil  surveys  are  affording  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  what  kinds  of  soils  are 
most  susceptible  to  erosion.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  extending  this  study, 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  and  State  funds, 
and  of  using  every  means  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  annual  loss  of  soil  fertility 
from  erosion  by  measures  such  as  ter- 
racing, use  of  cover  crops,  and  other 
forms  of  soil  management  to  prevent 
washing  and  gullying. 

"  Under  our  present  economic  condi- 
tions, agriculture  must  continue  to  de- 
pend in  a  large  measure  on  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  to  supply  the  nitrogen 
and  the  necessary  conditions  within  the 
soil,  and  so  long  as  these  conditions  pre- 
vail soil  organic  matter  will  continue  to 
be  synonymous  with  soil  fertility. 

"  The  practical  successes  achieved  in 
the  handling  of  legume  bacteria,"  he  said, 
"  encourage  the  hope  that  similar  investi- 
gations of  other  groups  of  bacteria  may 
bring  other  elements  of  the  complex  bac- 
teria of  the  soil  to  the  service  of  the 
farmer.  To  that  end  biological  studies 
of  a  series  of  soils  varying  widely  in 
texture  and  acidity  have  been  started  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  laboratories 
with  the  expectation  that  the  results  will 
be  of  great  fundamental  importance,  not 
only  to  experiment  stations  but  to  manu- 
facturers of  commercial  legume  cultures. 

"  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
green  manuring  in  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  established  a  commit- 
tee to  cooperate  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  in  a  plan  to  inventory  the 
country's  soil  organic  resources  and  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  practice 
of  green  manuring  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  the-1  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  intermediate 
products  of  decomposition." 

Doctor  McCall  said  that  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  call  for  a  contraction 
of  acreage  under  cultivation  but  demand 
increase  in  total  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rapidly  increasing  population,  a 
program  in  which  marginal  lands  should 
be  identified  and  eliminated  from  farm- 
ing for  the  present  and  farmers  should 
strive  for  the  production  of  twice  as 
much  grain  per  acre  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  acreage  and  labor  costs. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  to  the 
shifting  economic  conditions  and  the 
rapid  utilization  of  farm  by-products  and 
waste  products  for  the  manufacture*  of 
commercial  articles  which  may  again 
make  possible  the  use  of  large  areas  of 
uncultivated  and  abandoned  land  for  the 
production  of  raw  materials. 


BILLIONS  OF  GALLONS 
OF  GASOLINE  CONSUMED 


States  with  Greatest  Increases  in  Sales 

Are  Those  Which  Have  Recently 

Improved  Their  Highways 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
4,652,393,535  gallons  of  gasoline  were  sold 
in  46  of  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  totaling 
the  figures  on  gasoline  taxation  reported 
to  it  by  the  States  and  the  District,  The 
figure  is  greater  by  680,970,224  than  the 
total  for  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
says  the  bureau.    The  bureau  says: 

No  tax  was  levied  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  and  a  tax  was  in  force 
for  only  one  month  in  Illinois. 

The  revenue  collected  amounted  to 
$140,635,398,  which  was  $39,384,557  more 
than  was  collected  on  the  3,971,423,311 
gallons  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1927. 

Nearly  every  State  showed  a  gain  in 
consumption.  California  heads  the  list 
with  a  gain  of  more  than  39,000,000 
gallons ;  this  State  had  increased  its  tax 
by  1  cent  a  gallon.  Texas  is  second, 
with  a  gain  of  38,900,000  gallons.  Ohio 
is  third,  with  a  gain  of  more  than  36,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  this  State  increased 
its  tax  1  cent  a  gallon.  Pennsylvania  is 
fourth,  with  a  gain  of  more  than  31,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  it  also  increased  its 
tax  1  cent  a  gallon.  Kansas  ranks  fifth, 
with  a  gain  of  more  than  28,000,000  gal- 
lons. Montana,  with  29,678,808  gallons, 
more  than  doubled  her  1927  sales  of  14,- 
278,756  gallons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  6  States,  11 
others  showed  gains  in  sales  ranging 
from  10,000,000  to  19,000,000  gallons,  as 
follows : 

Alabama  more  than  11,000,000  gallons. 
Arkansas   more  than   10,000,000  gallons. 
Connecticut  more  than  10,000,000  gallons. 
Indiana  more  than  15,000,000  gallons. 
Minnesota  more  than  12,000,000  gallons. 
Missouri  more  than  15,000,000  gallons. 
Nebraska  more  than  19,000,000  gallons. 
North   Carolina   more   than    14,000,000   gal- 
lons. 

Oklahoma  more  than  17,000,000  gallons. 
Washington  more  than  14,000,000  gallons. 
Wisconsin  more  than  15,000,000  gallons. 

The  average  gasoline  tax  per  gallon  for 
the  six  months  of  1928  was  3.02  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  2.55 
cents  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Of 
the  total  revenue  collected,  $95,849,113 
will  be  used  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments in  construction  and  maintenance 
of  State  roads,  $29,557,416  will  be  used 
in  construction  and  maintenance  of  local 
roads,  and  $5,630,668  will  be  applied  to 
the  interest  and  premium  payments  on 
State  and  county  road  bonds. 

In  general,  the  States  showing  the 
greatest  gains  in  consumption  are  those 
which  have  improved  a  large  mileage  of 
highways  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 


A  radio  talk  on  the  diseases  of  orna- 
mental bulbs  and  the  control  of  them,  pre- 
pared by  Philip  Brierly,  assistant  pathol- 
ogist of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
stationed  at  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  was  broad- 
cast in  the  Pacific  States  November  7. 
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LARGE  GAINS  MADE  IN 
FORESTRY  COOPERATION 


Beginning  with  11  States,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Now  Working 
with  38  States 

Beginning  with  11  States,  Federal  co- 
operation in  forest  protection  has  now 
been  extended  to  38  States,  reports  the 
Forest  Service.  The  cooperation  now  in 
effect  is  carried  on  under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law  of  1924,  which  provided  for 
Federal,  State,  and  private  cooperation 
in  the  protection  of  State  and  private 
timberlands  from  fire,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  forest  planting  stock,  and  in  edu- 
cational work  in  farm  woodland  man- 
agement. Practically  all  of  the  States 
which  have  timber  in  any  considerable 
quantity  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  one  or  more  of 
these  activities. 

A  survey  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
17  years  of  cooperation  since  it  was  first 
launched  under  the  Weeks  law  in  1911 
shows  a  really  remarkable  advance,  says 
the  Forest  Service.  Annual  expendi- 
tures by  the  States  have  increased  from 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
$2,000,000,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ex- 
penditures by  private  owners.  Federal 
expenditures,  though  still  less  than  half 
the  §2,500,000  contemplated  by  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act,  have  risen  from 
$50,000  to  $1,200,000.  The  area  of  State 
and  private  forest  lands  protected  from 
fire  has  been  extended  to  more  than  200,- 
000,000  of  the  381,000,000  acres  in  need 
of  protection. 

In  spite  of  this  growth,  however,  says 
the  Forest  Service,  the  States  and  private 
owners  together  are  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  fire  protec- 
tion by  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  only  40  per  cent. 
There  is  still  a  large  acreage  to  come 
under  protection. 

The  advance  in  acreage  protected  thus 
far  has  been  accompanied  by  even 
greater  progress  in  the  results  obtained. 
The  administration  of  the  work  by  the 
States  is  becoming  more  efficient,  and 
larger  returns  are  being  shown  for  the 
money  expended.  The  fire  loss,  in  acre- 
age burned  and  damage  incurred,  has 
been  materially  decreased,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  exposure  to'  fire,  due  to 
greater  facilities  for  travel  and  more  peo- 
ple getting  into  the  woods.  There  has 
also  been  a  great  increase  in  cut-over 
areas,  often  of  high  fire  hazard.  Last 
year  the  total  area  burned  over  on  pro- 
tected land  was  only  2,784,450  acres,  as 
compared  with  4,754,580  in  the  preceding 
year.  Damage  was  reduced  from  a  total 
of  $15,048,260  in  1926  to  only  $4,297,400 
last  year  on  protected  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  area  burned 
over  last  year  on  lands  not  under  pro- 
tection was  35,561,480  acres,  and  in  1926 
it  was  19,561,480  acres.  The  damage  on 
unprotected  lands  mounted  from  $11,- 
868,060  in  1926  to  $29,088,200  last  year. 

The  rapid  development  of  cooperative 
forest-tree  nurseries  in  the  States  is  the 
result  of  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  planting  stock  by  private 
owners.    Last     year    nearly     60,000,000 


young  trees  were  distributed  to  private 
owners,  mostly  at  cost.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  led  in  the  number  dis- 
tributed. 

Cooperation  in  furnishing  planting 
stock  and  in  forestry  extension  work  is 
limited  by  the  act  of  1924  to  woodlands 
in  farm  ownership.  The  Forest  Service 
says  that  this  cooperation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  forest  lands  in  all  classes 
of  ownership,  including  lands  owned  by 
States,  municipalities,  and  especially  the 
larger  forest  owners.  To  do  so  would 
greatly  broaden  the  cooperative  field  of 
education  and  demonstration  and  would 
lead  to  a  more  general  practice  of  private 
forestry.  In  the  case  of  large  private 
owners  forestry  practice  should  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  employment  of  com- 
petent private  foresters  rather  than 
through  the  development  of  a  free  service 
provided  at  public  expense.  The  public 
function  should  be  limited  to  showing  the 
way. 


PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 

THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

propserous,  but  grain  prices  are  not  so 
encouraging.  Yields  per  acre  for  this 
season  were  about  3  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  last  10  years,  while  the 
acreage  of  crops  harvested  was  the  larg- 
est on  record." 

Discussing  tariff  measures  as  farm  pro- 
tection, the  President  spoke  of  the  emer- 
gency tariff  act  of  1921,  passed  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  the 
permanent  tariff  measure  of  1922. 

"  Practically  everything  that  the  farmer 
raises  is  well  protected.  Practically 
everything  he  buys  for  the  purpose  _  of 
engaging  in  the  business  of  farming 
comes  in  free  of  duty,"  he  declared. 

Farm  loans  through  the  Federal  farm 
loan  system  represent  a  benefit  the  like 
of  which  no  government  anywhere  on 
earth  ever  before  bestowed  upon  an  in- 
dustry, he  said,  in  outlining  the  national 
policies  of  aid  adopted  on  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. 

"  Organized  marketing,"  he  said,  "  rests 
upon  the  sound  merchandizing  principle 
of  taking  the  product  and  disposing  of  it 
in  the  most  advantageous  way  that 
shrewd  and  orderly  marketing  affords. 
It  has  sometimes  failed  through  lack  of 
management,  but  is  sound  in  theory,  and 
when  conducted  in  a  businesslike  way 
offers  the  most  promising  solution  to  the 
great  marketing  problem,"  he  said.  "  It 
likewise  avoids  the  hazardous  proposal  of 
a  subsidy,  which  the  American  people 
would  never  be  willing  to  pay  for  any 
length  of  time,"  the  President  declared. 

In  closing,  the  President  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  indepedent  spirit  of  the 
farmer  as  being  more  important  than  in- 
come: 

"  That  spirit  does  not  depend  upon  the 
possession  of  a  large  amount  of  property 
or  income,  or  the  price  of  agricultural 
products.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  such 
surroundings,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  Those  who  suggest  that  the 
farmer  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to 
a  state  of  peasantry  entriely  disregard 
the  inherent  independence  and  resource- 
fulness that  are  bred  in  life  in  the  open." 


POTATO  MEN  CONSIDER 
BIG  ORGANIZING  PLAN 


Eastern    Shore    Growers    Suggest   That 

Producing  Areas  Along  Seaboard 

Unite  in  One  Association 

The  possibility  of  organizing  on  an  in- 
terregional cooperative  basis  the  potato 
producing  areas  along  the  entire  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  from  Long  Island  south- 
ward, is  being  considered  by  potato  grow- 
ers of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  This  is  disclosed  in  an  eco- 
nomic survey  of  the  potato  situation  just 
concluded  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Many  growers  would  in- 
clude the  Gulf  Coast  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  potato  sections  in  the  plan. 

Such  a  goal,  say  economists  of  the  bu- 
reau, should  have  the  careful  attention 
of  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
growers  of  the  early  and  second-early  po- 
tato crops.  Interregional  cooperation  on 
the  large  scale  recommended  by  those  in- 
terviewed in  the  course  of  the  bureau's 
survey  will  be  a  reality  only  when,  and 
to  the  extent  that,  individual  regional  ter- 
ritories are  able  to  develop  a  coopera- 
tive discipline  and  loyalty  which  will  in- 
spire the  confidence  of  the  present  unor- 
ganized territory. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economies  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
Virginia  agricultural  experiment  station. 
The  purpose  of  it  was  to  determine 
what  difficulties  have  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  farmers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  or  which  have  been  caused  by 
changes  in  agricultural  production  out- 
side the  area.  Some  898  farmers  in  four 
counties  were  interviewed — 583  of  them 
owners  and  315  of  them  tenants,  who 
control  the  marketing  of  at  least  their 
own  share  of  the  crop. 

The  four  major  problems  were  found 
to  hinge  upon  the  increase  in  acreage  and 
volume  of  production,  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment of  the<  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  on  coopera- 
tion and  its  problems,  and  the  pursuit  of 
old  habits  of  marketing  which  hinder 
cooperation.  To  remedy  this  situation 
the  farmers  interviewed  suggested  cur- 
tailment of  acreage,  the  elimination  of 
barter  transactions  in  fertilizer  and  seed 
stock,  greater  interest  in  the  work  of 
their  cooperative  and  other  agencies,  and 
the  dissemination  of  accurate  marketing 
and  other  economic  information  among 
members  of  associations. 

Better  returns  to  the  farmers  might 
be  obtained,  the  economists  say,  if  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  early  and  second- 
early  crop  moving  to  the  principal 
consuming  markets  were  covered  by  one 
marketing  arrangement. 

Some  details  of  this  survey  are  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  mimeograph  form,  under 
title  of  "  What  farmers  say  about  mar- 
keting Eastern  Shore  potatoes  and  what 
farmers  suggest  for  better  marketing." 
A  report  to  be  issued  later  will  deal  with 
the  present  status  of  the  marketing  agen- 
cies of  the  shore  as  reported  by  the  farm- 
ers and  others  who  contributed  infor- 
mation. 
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L.    R.    ENDER EDITOR 

GRANGERS  VISIT  ARLINGTON  FARM 

On  Friday,  November  16,  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  acted  as  host  at  Ar- 
lington Experiment  Farm  to  about  1.000 
members  of  the  National  Grange  who 
were  in  Washington  attending  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  organization. 
Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the 
bureau,  officially  welcomed  the  guests, 
and  in  a  few  remarks  described  some 
of  the  more  important  and  interesting 
features  of  the  work  being  carried  on. 
He  spoke  of  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
Grange  was  organized  in  the  little  office 
building  on  the  land  located  at  Sixth 
and  Four-and-a-half  Streets  and  Mis- 
souri Avenue,  which  was  the  depart- 
ment's first  experiment  in  an  outdoor 
laboratory,  and  that  Arlington  Experi- 
ment Farm  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
that  first  propagating  garden.  Dr.  D. 
N.  Shoemaker  and  F.  L.  Mulford,  of  the 
office  of  horticultural  crops  and  dis- 
eases, and  E.  C.  Butrerfield,  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Criswell. 
his  assistant,  personally  conducted  the 
guests  over  the  farm.  Each  guest  was 
given  a  handbook  of  information  about 
the  farm  which  described  in  some  detail 
the  work  and  experiments  now  being 
carried  on  at  the  farm. 


ANNUAL  HAY  SCHOOL  IN  PROGRESS 

The  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  now 
conducting  its  annual  hay  inspection 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  veterinary 
corps  of  the  Army.  The  school  com- 
menced November  10  and  closes  Decem- 
ber 11.  Two  representatives  of  the  feed 
division  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  are  attending.  The  Ca- 
nadian representatives  are  taking  the 
course  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
United  States  standards  and  inspection 
methods  in  order  to  render  service  in  the 
formulation  of  national  standards  and 
inspection  in  Canada.  The  course  covers 
lectures  on  the  feed  value  of  various 
kinds  and  classes  of  hay,  the  feed  value 


of  hay  of  different  grades,  and  practical 
work  in  the  classification  and  grading  of 
hay  according  to  the  United  States  stand- 
ards. The  school  is  being  conducted  un- 
der the  general  management  of  Edward 
C.  Parker,  senior  marketing  specialist, 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Hosterman,  assistant 
marketing  specialist,  and  C.  F.  Welsh, 
junior  marketing  specialist. 


COOPERATION  IS  APPRECIATED 

The  acting  chief  coordinator  of  the 
Government,  H.  H.  Rousseau,  writes  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  Jardine  un- 
der date  of  November  10.  The  matter  to 
which  the  letter  refers  was  the  substance 
of  an  article  on  page  4  of  the  November 
7  issue  of  The  Official  Record,  under  the 
heading  "  Committee  Aids  in  Coordina- 
tion."   The  letter : 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  office  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  tbe  members  of  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Ad- 
ministration, called  by  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wharton 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  these  employees 
with  the  object  and  purpose  -of  the  Federal 
Business  Association  of  New  York  City.  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  ways  and  means  by  which  the  staff 
might  discover  further  opportunities  for  co- 
ordinating its  activities  with  those  of  other 
Government  agencies. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you,  and,  through  you, 
to  Mr.  Wharton  and  his  staff,  our  thanks  for 
this  evidence  of  their  interest  in  and  support 
of  The  services  of  coordination.  The  fact  that 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  expecting  co- 
operation of  this  kind  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   does   not  lessen   my   appreciation. 

Mr.  Wharton  is  chief  of  the  eastern 
inspection  district  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  met  at  the  Cos- 
mos Club,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 23-24,  to  consider  the  matter  of 
carrying  forward  projects  on  methods  of 
research  in  agricultural  economics  and 
rural  sociology,  concerning  which  mime- 
ographed volumes  have  already  been 
published,  under  the  titles  "  Research 
Method  and  Procedure  in  Agricultural 
Economics  "  and  "  Rural  Sociological  Re- 
search in  the  United  States."  Other 
special  projects  to  which  the  council  is 
demoting  attention  also  were  considered. 
H.  R.  Tolley,  assistant  chief  of  bureau ; 
Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  charge  of  the  divis- 
ion of  farm  population  and  rural  life; 
and  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  di- 
vision of  land  economics,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  who  are  members  of 
the  committee,  took  part  in  the  meetings. 


On  experimental  plots  the  yield  of 
cucumbers  has  been  more  than  250  per 
cent  greater  than  the  yield  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  where  pokeweed  had  been  en- 
tirely eradicated  the  latter  year  and  not 
the  former,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Pokeweed  is  an  important 
over-wintering  host  of  the  cucurbit 
mosaic.  On  adjoining  plots  where  the 
control  measure  of  eradication  was  not 
practiced  there  was  an  increase  in  yield 
of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
but  this  increase  was  regarded  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  seasonal  conditions 
were  better  for  growth  than  they  were 
the  year  before. 


MUCH  INTEREST  IN  ZONING  PLAN 

William  A.  Hartman,  senior  agricul- 
tural economist,  division  of  land  eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, reports,  upon  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington from  a  field  trip,  that  the  subject 
of  rural  zoning  as  a  solution  of  the  tax- 
delinquency  problem  in  Wisconsin  has 
received  much  favorable  comment  in  that 
State.  Information  in  Wisconsin  papers 
resulted  in  requests  in  several  counties 
for  more  information  on  the  subject 
Some  of  Mr.  Hartman's  time  has  been 
devoted  to  such  service  work  in  Lincoln, 
Sawyer,  Marinette,  and  Forest  Counties. 
In  Lincoln  County  a  special  tax  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  county  board  is  now 
preparing  a  report  which  involves  a  plan 
for  zoning  the  county  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  in  a  joint  manu- 
script of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture. This  report  will  be  presented 
to  the  board  at  a  meeting  this  month. 
Representatives  of  Forest  and  Marinette 
Counties  met  with  Mr.  Hartman  to  dis- 
cuss the  preliminary  study  procedure 
necessary  to  zone  rural  areas.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  plans  outlined  is  dependent 
upon  the  full  cooperation  of  county  offi- 
cials with  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture. Such  a  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  representatives  of  both  Forest  and 
Marinette  Counties.  Sawyer  County  offi- 
cials believe  in  the  zoning  idea  and  re- 
quested information  as  to  how  to  go 
about  the  work.  A  suggested  working 
plan  to  zone  lands  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hartman.  This 
paper  will  be  made  available  to  county 
officials  by  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture. 


SALT  RIVER  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Extension  Service  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  extension  service  and  ex- 
periment station  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water 
Users  Association,  participated  in  an 
economic  conference  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
November  1-2.  The  conference  followed 
a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  assemble  facts  that 
might  be  helpful  in  making  adjustments 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  valley  and  in 
formulating  an  extensive  agricultural  pro- 
gram. Fifteen  commodity  committees 
reported  the  results  of  their  studies  and 
offered  recommendations  for  the  guidance 
of  producers.  It  is  likely  that  Arizona 
will  issue  two  State  publications  on  the 
study,  one  on  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  valley  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  fifteen  commodity  com- 
mittees, and  the  other  on  the  farm  organ- 
ization, the  adjustments  in  production, 
and  the  systems  of  farming  that  would 
seem  likely  to  give  the  best  results  in 
the  long  run.  The  conference  adopted  a 
number  of  resolutions.  One  petitioned 
the  University  of  Arizona  to  furnish  an 
economist  to  continue  the  surveys  and  to 
make  the  results  available  to  producers 
in  the  State.  Another  highly  commended 
the  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and 
usefulness  of  the  information  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  urged  producers  to  make 
fullest  use  of  this  information. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
Speakers  and  Their  Subjects  and  Dates 
for  Broadcast  During  the  Week  Begin- 
ning Monday,  December  3 


The  department's  noonday  network  pro- 
gram is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time ;  12.15  to  12.30 
p.  m.,  central  standard  time ;  11.15  to 
11.30  a.  m.,  mountain  time. 

It  is  heard  from  the  following  stations, 
which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  :  KYW,  Chicago ; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WCCO,  Minneapolis ; 
WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF,  Kansas  City; 
KWK,  St.  Louis;  KVOO,  Tulsa;  WOAI, 
San  Antonio;  WHAS,  Louisville;  WSM, 
Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta  ;  KOA,  Denver  ; 
and  WLW,  Cincinnati.  Speakers  and 
their  subjects  for  next  week  are : 

Program 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    3 

How  Fully  Should  Farm  Property  Be 
Insured?  Dr.  V.  N.  Valgren,  farm-insurance 
economist,  division  of  agricultural  finance, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Rat  Control,  James  Silver,  biologist,  divi- 
sion of  economic  investigations,  Bureau  of 
Biological    Survey. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   4 

Play  Safe  with  Poisons,  James  F.  Couch, 
chemist,  pathological  division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Excluding  Undesirable  Animal  Immi- 
grants, Dr.  W.  P.  Ellenberger,  assistant 
chief,  field  inspection  division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  5 

4-H  Club  Talks,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton, 
director  of  extension  work,  and  the  winners 
of  the  George  Moses  leadership  trophy. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    6 

The  December  Poultry  Situation,  R.  R. 
Slocum,  marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Planning  Next  Year's  Poultry  Work, 
J.  P.  Quinn,  chief  scientific  aid,  animal  hus- 
bandry  division,   Bureau   of  Animal   Industry. 

friday,  december  7 

Current  Prices  and  Markets  on  Poultry 
Feed,  G.  A.  Collier,  marketing  specialist,  divi- 
sion of  hay,  feed,  and  seed,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Feeding  Hens  for  Profit,  A.  R.  Lee,  as- 
sociate poultry  husbandman,  division  of  ani- 
mal husbandry,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL  TO  MEET 

The  New  England  Research  Council  on 
Marketing  and  Food  Supply  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  December  6-7,  in  Boston. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  as  one  of  the  coop- 
erating agencies,  will  be  represented  by 
its  chief,  Nils  A.  Olsen,  by  H.  R.  Tolley, 
assistant  chief  of  bureau,  and  by  Dr. 
L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
land  economics. 

The  program  for  the  first  day  centers 
around  commodity  studies.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  economic 
studies  of  tobacco,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
apples.  Frederick  V.  Waugh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  council  and  statistician 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  the  New  England  States,  says  these 
commodities  were  chosen  as  examples  of 
important  agricultural  industries  in  New 


England  which,  it  is  believed,  should  re- 
ceive further  attention  from  economists 
and  for  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  a 
coordinated  program  of  research  work 
for  the  New  England  region. 

The  second  day's  program  will  consider 
land  utilization  studies  in  New  England. 
This  discussion  is  regarded  as  especially 
important  at  this  time  because  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  John  D.  Black,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  beginning  a  5-year  project 
in  this  field  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  of  the 
Vermont  Commission  on  Rural  Life,  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  survey  in 
Vermont  which  will  include  a  careful 
study  of  land  utilization  problems. 

Representatives  of  various  agencies 
who  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  ses- 
sions are:  Dr.  John  D.  Black  and  Prof. 
R.  T.  Fisher  of  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
H.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  Vermont  Commission 
on  Rural  Life;  Prof.  A.  W.  Manchester, 
Prof.  I.  G.  Davis,  Prof.  C.  I.  Hendrickson, 
and  Prof.  M.  F.  Morgan,  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College;  Prof.  H.  W.  Yount, 
Prof.  David  Rozman,  and  A.  E.  Cance, 
of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College; 
Prof.  H.  C.  Woodworth,  New  Hampshire 
University;  Dr.  H.  P.  Young,  Vermont 
Agricultural  College;  John  K.  Wright, 
National  Geographic  Society ;  Prof.  H.  H. 
Chapman,  Yale  Forestry  School ;  R.  M. 
Ross,  commissioner  of  forestry  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  C.  H.  Merchant,  University  of 
Maine. 


COUNTIES  GETTING  RID  OF  TICKS 

Good  news  for  the  cattle  and  dairy 
industries  in  a  number  of  counties  in 
the  South  is  contained  in  an  order 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, which  releases  additional  ter- 
ritory in  six  southern  States  from  the 
tick-fever  quarantine. 

The  order,  B.A.I.  Order  312,  effec- 
tive December  1,  releases  the  following 
counties  from  quarantine ;  Choctaw,  Mo- 
bile, and  Washington,  in  Alabama ;  Grant 
and  the  remainder  of  Little  River,  in 
Arkansas;  Dixie,  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
Lafayette,  Leon,  Madison,  Taylor,  and 
Wakulla,  in  Florida ;  Assumption,  West 
Baton  Rouge,  and  a  part  of  Ascension 
Parishes,  in  Louisiana ;  McCurtain,  and 
the  remainders  of  Leflore,  Choctaw,  and 
Pushmataha,  in  Oklahoma ;  and  Bexar, 
Bowie,  Burnet,  Karnes,  Lampasas,  La- 
vaca, Wilson,  and  Zavalla,  in  Texas.  The 
existing  quarantine  of  areas  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Porto  Rico  is  continued.  The 
release  of  territory  in  Oklahoma  will 
place  all  of  that  State  above  the  tick- 
quarantine  line,  thus  making  it  the  ninth 
State  to  join  the  list  of  those  that  have 
reached  this  goal.  The  States  that  pre- 
viously completed  tick  eradication  are  as 
follows :  California,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 


RURAL-SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS  MEET 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  announces  that  a  confer- 
ence of  rural-school  supervisors  of  the 
Southern  States  is  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans,  December  17-18.  Participants 
will  come  from  14  States :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,     Virginia,    and    West    Virginia. 


NEARLY  200  ADDED  TO 
EXTENSION  PERSONNEL 


Warburton  Says  Marked  Progress  Will 

Be   Made  in   Making   Information 

Available  to  All  Rural  People 

In  the  first  four  months  in  which  funds 
under  the  new  Capper-Ketcham  Act  have 
been  available,  197  new  people  have  been 
appointed  for  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  in  the  39  States 
that  have  reported  to  date,  says  C.  W. 
Warburton,  director  of  extension. 

Thirty-four  of  these  new  people  are 
county  agricultural  agents  in  new  coun- 
ties, 43  are  assistant  county  agricultural 
agents,  2  are  negro  county  agents,  62  are 
county  home  demonstration  agents,  9 
are  assistants,  6  are  negro  home  agents, 
22  are  men  county  club  agents,  18  are 
women  county  club  agents,  and  1  is  a 
State  girls'  club  agent. 

The  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  provided  $20,000 
for  each  State  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  available  July  1  for  immediate 
use.  It  also  authorizes  a  similar  sum 
and  an  additional  $500,000  appropria- 
tion to  be  divided  among  the  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  each  fiscal  year 
following,  to  be  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tension funds  available  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Cooperative  Extension  Act  of 
1914.  In  both  acts  the  additional  funds 
provided  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
and  Hawaii  in  the  proportion  which  the 
rural  population  of  each  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  each  makes  a  like 
amount  available  from  State  or  other 
sources  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Federal  funds. 

At  the  time  the  Capper  Ketcham  Act 
was  passed  a  staff  of  approximately  5,000 
technically  trained  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding county  workers,  specialists,  and 
administrative  workers,  were  engaged  in 
cooperative  extension  work.  The  ex- 
tension system  as  contemplated,  that  is, 
with  a  man  and  a  woman  agent  in  each 
agricultural  county,  was  about  half  com- 
pleted, with  the  agricultural  work  much 
in  advance  of  other  phases.  With  the 
provision  in  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  extension  agents  in  counties  and  that 
these  agents  shall  be  men  and  women 
"  in  fair  and  just  proportions,"  it  was 
felt  that  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls 
and  farm  women  would  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated, a  hope  which  apparently  is  to  be 
realized. 

"  Marked  progress  will  unquestionably 
be  made  toward  rendering  the  informa- 
tion of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  department  available  to  every 
farm  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  who 
may  desire  it,"  says  Director  Warburton. 


Grading  poultry  products  for  quality 
is  becoming  an  important  activity  of  the 
department,  and  one  which  is  expected 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  mer- 
chandising practice.  Labels  now  used  by 
some  packers  inform  the  consumer  that 
the  butter  or  eggs  have  been  graded  by 
Government  graders  and  at  the  time  of 
grading  were  of  the  quality  indicated 
on  the  label. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


HARVESTING  GRAIN  SORGHUMS.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1577-F.)  By  John  H.  Martin,  associate 
agronomist  in  charge  of  grain-sorghum  and 
broomcorn  investigations,  office  of  cereal 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try ;  L.  A.  Reynoldson,  associate  agricultural 
economist,  division  of  farm  management  and 
costs,  and  B.  E.  Rothgeb.  assistant  market- 
ing specialist,  grain  division.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics ;  and  W.  M.  Hurst,  junior 
agricultural  engineer,  division  of  agricultural 
engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  P.  17. 
Figs.     September  1928. 

A  popular  bulletin  for  farmers  and  agro- 
nomists, describing  the  various  methods  of 
harvesting  and  threshing  grain  sorghums.  The 
methods  generally  followed  are  hand  heading, 
row  binding,  machine  heading,  and  combining. 
The  advantages  and  limitations,  the  labor  and 
equipment  required  for  each  method  of  har- 
vesting, and  the  adjustments  and  changes 
necessary  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  com- 
bines and  grain  headers  for  harvesting  grain 
sorghums   are  shown. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HARRISON  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI. 
(No.  7,  Series  1924.)  Bv  Robert  Wildermuth, 
J.  Ambrose  Elwell.  B.  H.  Williams.  A.  L. 
Gray,  J.  A.  Kerr,  and  M.  J.  Edwards. 
P.  48,  fig.,  map. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  FREMONT  COUNTY,  IOWA.  (No.  8, 
Series  1924.)  By  C.  L.  Orrben,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  L.  S. 
Paine.  I".  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
P.  44,  fig.,  map. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY,  TEXAS.  (By  H. 
V.  Geib.  in  charge,  and  T.  M.  Bushnell, 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ;  and 
A.  H.  Bauer..  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. P.  51,  figs.,  map.  (From  F.  O. 
Soils,  1922.) 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the. publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  publications  received  since 
the  compilation  of  the  list  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Official  Recoed. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  'writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Bulb    growing    in    Alaska.     C.    C.    Georgeson. 
(Alaska    Stas.   Circ.  2,  11  p.,  6  figs.     Octo- 
ber,   1928.)      Sitka. 
Reaction    studies    of    Delaware    soils.     C.    R. 
Runk.      (Delaware     Sta.     Bui.     155,     17    p., 
7   figs.     September.    1928.)      Newark. 
Feed    reouirements    of    spring    and    fall    pigs. 
A.   E.   Tomhave.      (Delaware   Sta.    Bui.   156, 
11   p.     September.    1928.)      Newark. 
Marketing    Kentucky    poultry.     D.     G.     Card. 
Kentuckv    Sta.    Bui.    285,    p.    113-153,    12 
figs.     June,   1928.)      Lexington. 
Strawberry  growing  in  Michigan.     R.  E.  Loree. 
(Michigan    Sta.    Spec.    Bui.    182,    29    p..    9 
figs.     September.     1928.)      East     Lansing. 
Observations    on    the    pathology    of   Bacterium 
abortus   infections.      E.    T.    Hallman,    L.    B. 
Scholl,    and    A.    L.    Delez.       (Michigan    Sta. 
Tech.   Bui.   93,   19  p.,   17  pis.     July,   1928.) 
East  Lansing. 
Studies  in  flax  retting.     A.  Trevethick,  B.  B. 
Robinson,     and     R.     M.     Snyder.    (Michigan 
Sta.  Tech  Bui.  95,  49  p.,  1  fig.     September, 
1928.)      East  Lansing. 
Defoliation    of    cherry    trees    in    relation    to 
winter  injury.     W.   0.   Glover  and  H.   Glas- 
gow.     (New   York    State    Sta.    Bui.    555,   27 
p.,    8    figs.     August,     1928.)      Geneva. 
Composition   and   cost   of   commercial    feeding- 
stuffs    in    1927.     A.    TV.    Clark    et    al.    (New 
York    State    Sta.    Bui.    556,    39    p.     August, 
1928.)      Geneva. 
Studies  on  the  Coccaceae :  IX,  Further  studies 
on   the  classification   of  the  micrococci.     G. 
J.    Hucker.    '  (New    York    State    Sta.    Tech. 
Bui.  135,  31  p.,  1  pi.     May.  1928.)     Geneva. 
Studies    on    the    Coccaceae :  X,    The    mntilitv 
of  certain  cocci.      G.    J.   Hucker   and   L.   M. 
Thatcher.     XI,   Effect   of  the   medium   upon 
the  formation  of  chains  bv  the  streptococci. 
G.  J.  Hucker.      (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.     136,     18     p.,     5     pis.        May,     1928.) 
Geneva. 


JOURNAL   OF   AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.    37, 
No.  7,  October  1,  1928.  il. 
Contexts : 

Preliminary  normal  yield  tables  for  sec- 
ond-growth western  yellow  pine  in 
northern  Idaho  and  adjacent  areas. 
(F— 46.)      C  Edward  Behre. 

Determination  of  the  spring-brood  emerg- 
ence of  oriental  peach  moths  and  cod- 
ling moths  by  various  methods.  (K — 
202.)  Alvah  Peterson  and  G.  J.  Haeus- 
sler. 

A  wilt  disease  of  alfalfa  caused  by  Fusa- 
rium  oxysporum  var.  Medicaginis,  n. 
var.      (G — 644.)      J.  L.  Weimer. 

The  influence  of  environmental  factors  on 
pigment  patterns  in  varieties  of  com- 
mon beans.  (Me. — 20.)  F.  V.  Owen, 
Iva  Merchant  Burgess,  and  C.  R.  Burn- 
ham. 

THE  ARLINGTON  EXPERIMENT  FARM.  A  rmiltigraphed 
handbook  of  information  for  visitors.  Compiled  by 
Edwina  Y.  A.  Avery,  editorial  office.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  P.  40,  maps '2.  No- 
vember 1928. 

A  brief  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of 
the  farm,  which  is  on  the  Virginia  shore  of 
the  Potomac  River  opposite  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. It  describes  briefly  the  various  lines 
of  experimentation  conducted  there.  Distri- 
bution is  limited  to  visitors  to  the  farm. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  b-y  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  list  of  them  upon 
request.  Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution-  of  the  de- 
partment's information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


Seed  treatment  for  blackleg  diseases  of  cruci- 
fers.  E.  E.  Clayton.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech  Bui.  137,  58  p.,  5  pis.  May, 
1928.)      Geneva. 

A  type  of  bacteria  abundant  in  productive 
soils  but  apparently  lacking  in  certain  soils 
of  low  productivity.  H.  J.  Conn.  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  138.  26  p.,  4 
figs.     July,  1928.)      Geneva. 

A  summary  of  research  studies  relating  to 
casein  and  some  of  the  applications.  L. 
L.  Van  Slyke.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.    139,    41    p.     July.    1928.)      Geneva. 

The  cherMstry  of  sour  milk.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech  Bui. 
140,    14   p.     July,    1928.)      Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  Coccaceae :  XII,  Action  of 
the  streptococci  upon  casein.  G.  J.  Hucker. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  141,  13  p. 
July,   1928.)      Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  Coccaceae  :  XIII,  Production  of 
carbon  dioxide  bv  the  streptococci.  G.  J. 
Hucker.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
142,  10  p.     July  1928.)      Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  Coccaceae  :  XIV.  Certain  bio- 
chemical reactions  produced  by  the  strepto- 
cocci. G.  J.  Hucker.  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  143,  64  p.     July  1928.)      Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  Coccaceae  :  XV.  Relationships 
of  the  various  acid-proteolytic  cocci.  G.  J. 
Hucker.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
144,  20  p.     July  1928.)      Geneva. 

Forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928.  F.  B. 
Morrison.     64  p.     Geneva. 

Living  conditions  among  white  land-owner 
operators  in  Wake  County.  W.  A.  Ander- 
son. (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  258.  49  p., 
7  figs.  June  1928.)  State  College  Station, 
Raleigh. 

Grain  and  sweet  sorghums  in  Oklahoma.  A. 
Daane  and  K.  H.  Klages.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bui.  180,  19  p.,  3  figs.  August  1928.)  Still- 
water. 

Moisture  in  combined  wheat.  A.  Daane. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  183,  15  p.  September 
1928.)      Still  water. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  .  .  .  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1928.  R.  L. 
Watts  et  al.  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  230, 
56  p.,   16  figs.     July  1928.)      State  CoUege. 

Selecting  dairv  cows,  appearance  less  impor- 
tant than  "performance.  G.  Q.  Bateman. 
(F/tah  Sta.  Circ.  75.  8  p.,  1  fig.  November 
1928.)      Logan. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Deshmukh,  G.  B.  Agriculture  in  Greater 
India.  Poona  [Kirkee,  G.  B.  Deshmukh] 
1928. 

Passino,  Francesco.  L'azienda  agricola 
"  Fenilette "  el'allevamento  di  bovini  da 
latte  di  razza  bruna  di  proprieta  del  conte 
Luigi  Vimtercati-Sanseverino,  Castelleone 
(Cremona).     Crema,   V.   Moretti,  1923. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

McGowan,  J.  P.  On  Rous,  leucotic  &  allied 
tumours  in  the  fowl.  New  York,  Macmil- 
lan,  1928. 

Scheuer,  Peter.  Anzeigepflicht  bei  tierseuchen. 
Weimar.  Weimarischer  verlag,  1927. 

ENGINEERING 

Graf,  Otto.  Versuche  iiber  den  einfluss 
niederer  temperatur  auf  die  widerstands- 
fahigkeit  von  zementmorel  und  beton.  Ber- 
lin, W.  Ernst,  1927.  (Deutsche  ausschuss 
fur  eisenbeton,  hft.  57) 

Powell,  S.  T.  Boiler  feed  water  purifica- 
tion.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1927. 

FOOD 

Cooper,  L.  F.,  Barber,  E.  M.,  and  Mitchell, 
H.  S.  Nutrition  in  health  and  disease. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Gradwohl,    R.    B.    H.,    and    Gradwohl,    I.    E. 

Blood     and     urine     chemistry.      St.     Louis. 

Mosby,  1928. 
Stieglitz,  J.  O.     Chemistry  in  medicine.     New 

York,  Chemical  foundation,  1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Horae  macrolepidopterologicae  regionis  pala- 
earcticae,  ed.  by  Otto  Bang-Haas.  v.  1. 
Dresden-Blasewitz.  0.  Staudinger,  and  A. 
Bang  Haas.  1927. 


Drewitt,     F.     G.     D.     The     romance     of    the 

Apothecaries'    garden    at    Chelsea.      Ed.    3. 

Cambridge.    University  press,   1928. 
Solereder.     Hans,     and     Meyer.     F.     J.     Sys- 

tematische    anatomie    der    monokotvledonen. 

hft.    3.     Berlin,    Borntraeger,    1928. 

MEDICINE,    PHYSIOLOGY 

Chinese  journal  of  phvsiologv.     Report  series. 

no.  1  ;  July  1928.     Peiping,  1828. 
Nova-Goa.   Escola   medfco-cirurgica.     Arquivos. 

ser.  A,  fasc.  1-3.     Nova  Goa,  1927-28. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Day,  A.  C.  Glimpses  of  rural  life  in  Sussex 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Kingham, 
Oxford.    "The   Countryman"    [1928?] 

Graux.  Lucien.  Le  Maroc  economique.  Paris. 
H.    Champion.    1928. 

Pratt.  E.  E.  International  trade  in  staple 
commodities.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1928. 

Vaughan,  F.  L.  Marketing  and  advertising. 
Princeton,  Princeton  university  press, 
1928. 

Walters.  M.  Le  peuple  letton.  Riga,  Val- 
ters  &  Rapa,  1926. 

Weber,  G.  A.  The  food,  drug,  and  insecti- 
cide administration.  Baltimore.  Johns 
Hopkins  press,  1928.  (Institute  for  gov- 
ernment research.  Service  monographs  of 
the  Fnited  States  government,  no  50) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Cerchiari,   G.   L.     II  primo   triennio  della  bat- 

taglia    del    grano.       Roma,     P.     Cremonese. 

1928. 
Mellon,    M.    G.      Chemical    publications :    their 

nature   and   use.      New   York,    McGraw-Hill, 

1928. 

Typeicritten.       Compiled    in    Library    School, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Flett.  A.  L.  The  European  corn  borer  since 
1920.      Madison,    1928. 

Hanson,  Agnes.  Flood  control,  literature 
since  1911.     Madison.   1928. 

Hazen.  Meribah.  Improvement  in  farm  con- 
veniences in  the  United  States  since  1920. 
Madison,   1928. 

Makepeace,  L.  I.  The  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Fnited  States  and  measures  for 
its  improvement,  1923-1927.  Madison, 
1928. 

LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  library 
cannot  be  found.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
anyone  having  information  in  regard  to 
them  will  report  the  fact  at  the  loan  desk 
of  the  mam  library  : 
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Forschungen  aus  dem  gebiete  der  agrikul- 
tur-physik,  vol.  3  and  vol.  4 ;  1880, 
1881. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

La  Chimica  nell  'industria,  nell'  agricoltura, 
nella  biologia  e  nelle  altre  sue  applicazioni  ; 
revista  mensile,  anno  3,  no.  1—  Jan.  1927— 
Milan. 

Die  pelztierzueht ;  zeitschrift  fur  pelztierkunde 
[monthly]  jahrg.  3-4,  no.  9  ;  Jan.  22,  1927- 
Sept.  18,  1928.     Leipzig,  1927-28. 

Der  Dutsche  pelztierziichter  [monthly]  jahrg. 
l-[3]    hft.   10;    1926-Oct.    1928.      Miinchen. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

The  District  Forester,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  anxious  to  get  a 
few  copies  of  each  of  the  following'  bulletins  : 

Department  Bulletin  207. — The  Cypress 
and  Juniper  Trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region. 

Department  Bulletin  327. — The  Spruce 
and  Balsam  Fir  Trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region. 

Department  Bulletin  460. — The  Pine  Trees 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

Department  Bulletin  680. — Miscellaneous 
Conifers   of  the  Rocky  Mountain   Region. 

If  any  office  or  individual  has  copies  that 
are  not  needed,  they  could  be  put  to  good 
use  if  they  were  sent  to  the  District  Forester 
at  Denver. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Sherman,  C.  B.  (Agricultural  Economics). 
The  consumer  and  standardization  in  food 
products.  Jour,  of  Home  Economics,  No- 
vember, 1928,  p.  801. 

Sheets,  E.  W.  (Animal  Husbandry).  Uncle 
Sam  is  looking  to  the  future  of  the  range. 
The  American  Hereford  Journal,  v.  19,  no. 
12,  p.  110-111,  October  15,  1928. 

Bailey,  Florence  Merriam  (with  contributions 
by  the  late  Wells  Woodbridge  Cooke) 
(Biological  Survey).  Birds  of  New  Mexico, 
807  pages,  illus.,  November  15,  1928. 

jJenmead,  Talbott  (Biological  Survey).  When 
the  wind  doth  blow.  Maryland  Conserva- 
tionist, vol.  5,  no.  4,  p.  14,  illus.  Fall  issue 
1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  (Biological  Survey). 
Forest  planters.  Four-L  Lumber  News,  vol. 
10,  no.  31,  p.  9,  33,  illus.     November  1928. 

Goldman,  E.  A.  (Biological  Survey).  A  new 
kangaroo  rat  from  Sonora.  Proceedings 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  vol.  41, 
p.  141-142.     October  15,  1928. 

Hanson,  Karl  B.  (Biological  Survey).  Lung- 
worm  trouble  in  foxes,  its  treatment  and 
control.  Black  Fox  Magazine,  vol.  12,  no. 
10,  p.  3,  4,  and  74.  November  1928.  Pub- 
lished also  in  Fox  Breeders  Gazette,  vol.  5, 
no.  2,  p.  21-23.     November  1928. 

Jackson,  Hartley  H.  T.  (Biological  Survey). 
Review  of  Eif rig's  Our  Great  "Outdoors: 
Mammals.  Journal  of  Mammalogy,  vol.  9, 
no.  4,  p.  339.     November  13,  1928. 

Piper,  Stanley  E.  (Biological  Survey).  The 
mouse  infestation  of  Buena  Vista  Lake 
Basin,  Kern  County,  Calif.,  September  1926 
to  February  1927.  Monthly  Bulletin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  California,  vol. 
17,  no.  10,  p.  538-560,  illus.     October  1928. 

Ancona,  E.  P.  (Forest  Service).  Our  south- 
western national  forests.  American  For- 
ests and  Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  419,  pp. 
652-6,  illus.,  November  1928. 

Forsling,  C.  L.  (Forest  Service).  The  spring 
range  problem.  The  Producer,  vol.  10,  no. 
5,  pp.  3-7,  illus.,  October  1928. 

Hodgson,  A.  H.  (Forest  Service).  Logging 
waste  for  pulp  wood  in  Douglas  fir  region  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  West  Coast  Lumber- 
man, vol.  55,  no.  650,  pp.  19,  62,  illus.,  No- 
vember 1,  1928. 

Johnson,  H.  M.  (Forest  Service).  Degrade 
in  air  seasoning  wide  Douglas  fir  common 
boards.  The  Timberman,  vol.  29,  no.  12, 
pp.  38-42,  illus.,  October  1928. 

Koehler,  A.  (Forest  Service).  Boring  trees 
for  pine  gum.  Naval  Stores  Review,  vol. 
38,  no.  30,  p.  9,  October  27,  1928. 

Meyer,  B.  S.  (Forest  Service.  Seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  leaves  of  the  pitch  pine. 
American  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  15,  no. 
8,  pp.  449-72,  October  1928. 

~.     Understocked     stands.       Journal    of 

Forestry,  vol.  26,  no.  6,  pp.  786-9,  Octo- 
ber 1928. 


NEW  FEDERAL  LAW  WILL  AID  IN  BEAUTIFYING  HIGHWAYS 


Some  States  Have  Laws  of  Their  Own  Providing  for  Roadside  Improvement,  Notably  Massa- 
chusetts, Which  Has  Shown  That  a  Great  Deal  Can  Be  Done  at  Small  Cost 


The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  which  permits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  half  the  cost  of  wayside 
planting  along  Federal-aid  highways  will 
give  considerable  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment long  fostered  by  women's  clubs  and 
other  social  organizations,  and  its  effect 
will  quickly  be  evident  in  an  improve- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  the  main  in- 
terstate roads,  says  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  25 
States  have  no  laws  governing  tree  and 
shrub  planting  along  highways.  A  few 
of  the  remaining  23  have  good  laws,  but 
the  majority  have  indifferent  ones. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  the  highway  and  for- 
estry departments  of  other  States  have 
already  demonstrated  how  much  can  be 
done  at  small  cost  to  beautify  the  road- 
sides by  judicious  planting  of  native 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  flowers. 

The  Massachusetts  department  is  em- 
powered by  law  to  make  roadside  im- 
provements,    the    work    including    such 


planting,  replacements,  and  care  as  may 
be  necessary.  When  a  road  is  laid  out 
as  a  State  highway,  it  is  generally  made 
sufficiently  wide  to  provide  an  area  on 
each  side  of  the  traveled  part  for  road- 
side improvement.  No  tree,  shrub,  or 
plant  within  such  a  highway  can  be  cut, 
removed,  or  new  ones  added  without  a 
permit  from  the  highway  department. 

The  work  of  roadside  improvement  in 
Massachusetts  is  done  by  the  maintenance 
division.  The  cost  is  included  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  maintenance  expenditure 
of  the  State.  The  State  has  a  nursery 
at  Palmer,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are 
propagated  and  where  the  highway  land- 
scape supervisor  trains  men  in  the  care 
of  trees  and  roadside  beautification. 

Public  acquisition  in  all  States  of  suit- 
able tracts  of  land  along  the  highways 
for  State  parks,  for  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  of  timber  and  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  acquisition  of  small 
road-bordering  strips  and  plots  for  de- 
velopment of  parkways  and  parklets 
would  enhance  considerably  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roadsides,  says  the  bureau. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

MEDICAL  ADVISER;  ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  AD- 
VISER.— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  not  later  than  December  29.  The  examin- 
ations are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  en- 
trance salaries  range  from  $3,800  to  $4,400  for 
medical  adviser,  and  from  $2,600  to  $3,100  for 
assistant  medical  adviser.  Higher  salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  The 
duties  are  to  examine  and  study  the  quality 
and  character  of  foods,  drugs,  and  other  com- 
modities (including  medical  devices)  in  con- 
nection with  the  effect  that  they  have  upon 
the  living  human  body,  in  order  to  determine 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  claims  and  repre- 
sentations made  therefor ;  to  prepare  reports 
thereon  for  various  Government  departments 
or  offices  ;  to  take  part  in  hearings  or  confer- 
ences, and  to  testify  in  court  and  otherwise 
as  the  work  may  require ;  to  cooperate  with 
inspectors,  chemists,  physicians,  attorneys,  and 
other  officers  connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  various  laws  dealing  with  adulterated  and 
misbranded  commodities,  untruthful  advertis- 
ing, and  unfair  trade  practices.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education, 
training,  and  experience. 

JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
January  22.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  various  branches  of  the  service 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  entrance 
salary  fur  positions  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
X-.oiio  a  year.  For  appointment  outside  of 
Washington  the  salary  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  The  higher  salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
perform  routine  testing,  inspection  of  engi- 
neering material,  drawing  up  plans  for  minor 
projects,  preparing  specifications  for  engineer- 
ing material  or  apparatus,  performing  field 
work,  making  computations,  preparing  maps, 
assisting  in  conduct  of  experimental  research 
tests,  compiling  reports,  and  handling  techni- 
cal correspondence.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  general  physics,  mathematics,  general  en- 
gineering, and  agricultural  engineering.  Sen- 
ior students  will  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion. 

JUNIOR  ENGINEER. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  January  22.  The 
examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  various 
branches  of  the  service  throughout  the  United 


States.  The  entrance  salary  for  positions  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  $2,000  a  year.  For 
appointment  outside  of  Washington  the  salary 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  Higher  sal- 
aried positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
The  optional  subjects  are:  (1)  Aeronautical 
engineering,  (2)  agricultural  engineering,  (3) 
chemical  engineering,  (4)  civil  engineering, 
(5)  electrical  engineering,  (6)  mechanical 
engineering,  (7)  mining  engineering,  (8)  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  and  (9) 
structural  steel  and  concrete  engineering.  The 
duties  are  to  perform  routine  testing,  inspec- 
tion of  engineering  material,  drawing  up  plans 
for  minor  projects,  preparing  specifications  for 
engineering  material  or  apparatus,  performing 
field  work,  making  computations,  preparing 
maps,  assisting  in  conduct  of  experimental 
research  tests,  compiling  reports,  and  handling 
technical  correspondence.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  general  physics,  mathematics,  gen- 
eral engineering,  and  the  optional  chosen  from 
those  named  above.  Senior  students  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination. 

CHIEF  ENGINEERING  INSPCTOR-SUPERINTENDENT; 
SENIOR  ENGINEERING  INSPECTOR-FOREMAN.— Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  December  29.  The  examinations 
are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  for  duty  in  the  field.  The  entrance 
salaries  range  from  $2,600  to  $3,100  for  chief 
engineering  inspector-superintendent,  and  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  for  senior  engineering  in- 
spector-foreman. Competitors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  written  examination  at 
any  place. 

JUNIOR      CHEMICAL      ENGINEER.— Applications 

must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
January  22.  The  examination  is  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  various  branches  of  the  service 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  entrance 
salary  for  positions  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
$2,000  a  year.  For  appointment  outside  of 
Washington  the  salary  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled 
through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to  per- 
form routine  testing,  inspection  of  engineer- 
ing material,  drawing  up  plans  for  minor 
projects,  preparing  specifications  for  engineer- 
ing material  or  apparatus,  performing  field 
work,  making  computations,  preparing  maps, 
assisting  in  conduct  of  experimental  research 
tests,  compiling  reports,  and  handling  tech- 
nical correspondence.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  general  physics,  mathematics,  gen- 
eral engineering,  and  chemical  engineering. 
Senior  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination. 
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WOODS  SAYS  COLLEGES 

HAVE  BIG  OPPORTUNITY 

[Continued  from  page  1) 

try,  including  your  association,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  the  committees  in  Congress, 
and  the  President,  we  have  done  our  best 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  more 
thorough-going  research. 

"  It  is  important  that  we  should  have 
accurate  data  indicating  conditions  and 
trends  in  production  and  consumption, 
and  as  to  the  bearing  of  various  factors 
on  these  trends.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
secure  these  data. 

"It  is  important  that  these  data  be 
analyzed  carefully  and  accurately  and 
their  meaning  made  plain.  This  we  are 
trying  to  do,  as  far  as  the  law  allows. 
You  can  go  further  than  we  can  in  some 
respects  in  this  matter.  The  farmer  is 
unable  in  many  cases  to  understand  these 
curves  and  figures  and  they  have  to  be 
interpreted.  If  he  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment  of  experts,  fall- 
ible though  it  be,  he  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  production  and  the  mar- 
keting game.  Large  trade  organizations 
are  able  to  secure  this  aid  for  themselves. 
We  are  trying  to  aid  in  meeting  this 
situation  for  the  farmer  in  our  crop  fore- 
cast work  and  market  information  serv- 
ice. Many  of  the  colleges  are  cooperating 
effectively  in  this  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  foresee  and  guard  against  over 
or  under  production,  with  consequent  sur- 
pluses or  deficiencies. 

"  We  are  endeavoring  to  aid  in  every 
possible  way,  sound  cooperative  organi- 
zation. This  has  been  provided  for  by 
special  legislative  provision.  All  States 
but  two  have  cooperative  laws,  which 
enable  the  farmers'  organizations  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton Amendment  to  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  and  the  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
which  make  it  possible  for  cooperative  or- 
ganizations to  incorporate  and  have 
capital  stock,  and  to  make  necessary  con- 
tracts between  associations  and  their 
members.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
such  associations  to  do  business  on  equal 
terms  with  commercial  organizations. 

"  Sound  business  organization  along 
these  lines  is  essential  to  successful 
marketing.  The  colleges  should  take  an 
active  part  in  promoting  them  wherever 
they  are  needed. 

"  One  serious  difficulty  that  besets 
agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  the 
lack  of  a  sound  land  policy.  I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  committee  on  this  matter. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  clearer  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  as  expressed 
by  the  referendum  vote  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  will 
require  the  active  cooperation  of  States 
and  local  agencies  to  put  this  policy  into 
effect.  Ways  of  accomplishing  it  with 
as  little  hardship  as  possible  should  be 
worked  out  in  each  community. 

"  We  urge  your  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  farm  taxation.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  several  of  the  States  indi- 
cate that  there  is  some  improvement  tak- 
ing place,  but  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

"Perhaps  a  wider  distribution  of  in- 
dustry, especially  that  closely  associated 
with  agriculture,  or  the  utilization  of 
agricultural   products   or   wastes,   would 


help  to  divide  the  tax  burden.  The  wider 
utilization  of  waste  straw  and  cornstalks 
by  the  manufacture  of  insulating  and 
building  material  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  are  other  promising  possibilities 
in  the  utilization  of  these  wastes  on 
which  the  industrial  chemists  are  hard 
at  work. 

"  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  credit  facilities  for  agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  is  discussing  the 
situation  quite  fully  in  his  forthcoming 
report.  It  deserves  most  careful  study 
and  your  cooperation. 

"Finally,  do  not  forget  that  farming 
is  a  life  as  well  as  a  business.  The  home 
and  the  human  element  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  larger  problem.  You  are 
nearer  to  that  than  we  are  and  it  largely 
devolves  upon  you  to  solve  the  many 
intricate  details.  We  are  helping  through 
our  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  di- 
vision of  farm  population  and  rural  life. 
It  is  a  field  that  must  not  be  neglected, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  importance  to 
agriculture,  but  indirectly  to  the  Xation 
at  large.  It  has  frequently  been  said, 
with  truth,  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
the  most  important  product  of  the  farms. 

"  Finally,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said 
to  you  in  1925 :  American  agriculture  is 
rapidly  emerging  from  its  haphazard 
methods  and  unorganized  state  into  or- 
ganized commodity  groups.  It  has  avail- 
able trained  leadership  in  all  branches 
of  its  work.  It  is  improving  its  fact-find- 
ing and  educational  agencies.  It  is  de- 
manding and  securing  legislation  that 
places  it  on  an  equality  with  other  in- 
dustries. It  offers  increasing  attraction 
to  young  men  and  women  who  like  its 
freedom  and  its  challenge  and  its  broad 
opportunities  of  worthwhile  service.  It 
promises  increasing  financial  reward  and 
stability.  It  responds  to  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  effort.  It  offers 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  ideal  home, 
from  which  shall  come  not  only  those 
who  will  '  carry  on '  in  the  country,  but. 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  also  those  who  will 
carry  these  ideals  into  the  life  of  the 
city  and  help  maintain  that  mutual 
understanding  and  unselfish  cooperation 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  our  Xation 
must  rest." 


DEATH  CAMAS  CAUSES  BIG  LOSSES 

Death  camas  plants  cause  heavy  losses 
of  livestock,  particularly  of  sheep,  on  the 
western  ranges.  There  are  five  prin- 
cipal varieties — grassy  death  camas, 
meadow  death  camas,  foothill  death 
camas,  mountain  death  camas.  and  Nut- 
tail's  death  camas.  The  mountain  death 
camas  is  only  slightly  poisonous,  but  the 
others  are  dangerous.  These  plaints  are 
known  by  a  number  of  popular  names, 
among  them  being  poison  sego.  lobelia, 
soap  plant,  alkali  grass,  water  lily,  squir- 
rel food,  wild  onion,  mystery  grass,  and 
hog's  potato.  They  are  widely  distrib- 
uted and  abundant.  All  the  plants  have 
the  same  form,  growing  from  an  under- 
ground bulb,  the  parts  above  ground 
consisting  of  grasslike  leaves  and  a  long 
flower  stem  which  bears  a  cluster  of 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  flowers.  Xo 
practical  remedy  has  been  discovered  for 
death  camas  poisoning.  Dependence 
must  be  placed  on  prevention  rather  than 
cure. 


CRAWFORD  RESIGNS  TO 

EDIT  LARGE  MAGAZINE 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

tracted  wide  attention,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  is  general  editor 
of  the  Borzoi  Handbooks  of  Jouralisni. 
His  book,  The  Ethics  of  Journalism,  is 
accepted  as  the  standard  in  the  journal- 
istic field.  He  has  done  special  editorial 
work  and  writing  for  the  Encylopedia 
Britannica,  and  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  The 
American  Yearbook,  and  other  scholarly 
publications. 

Secretary  Jardine.  in  announcing  Mr. 
Crawford's  resignation,  said: 

The  information  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  made  especially  effec- 
tive under  Mr.  Crawford's  leadership.  He 
•worked  with  me  in  establishing  tbe  depart- 
ment's radio  service,  vrbich  reaches  several 
million  farm  and  city  families  every   day. 

He  has  popularized  the  department's  scien- 
tific information  to  make  it  interesting  and 
more  understandable  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  The  reorganization  of  The  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture  under  his  editorship,  has  made 
that  publication  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

During  our  long  association  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  I  have  always  had  the 
highest  regard  for  his  ability  and  service,  and 
I  feel  that  the  department  is  losing  one  of 
the  most  competent  editors  who  have  ever 
headed  its  information  service.  In  my  judg- 
ment Mr.  Crawford  is  one  of  the  leading 
writers  and  editors  of  the  country,  and  of 
course  his  high  standing  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism  as   a   whole   is   unquestioned. 

Naturally  I  fully  understand  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's desire  to  enter  magazine  work,  where 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  charge 
of  an  important  publication  in  a  field  where 
possibilities  have  been  only  touched.  Sena- 
tor Capper  is  to  be  congratulated  in  placing 
him  as  editorial  head  of  the  Household  Maga- 
zine, because  he  is  especially  fitted  to  edit 
such  a  magazine. 

Secretary  Jardine  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Crawford  will  be  succeeded  as  direc- 
tor of  information  by  M.  S.  Eisenhower, 
for  the  last  three  years  administrative 
assistant  and  secretary  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Before  coming  to  the  department  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  for  two  years  vice  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land, and  one  of  his  chief  duties  in  that 
post  was  the  writing  of  trade  reports  and 
economic  papers.  He  was  on  the  faculty 
of  journalism  in  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  under  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
for  several  years  edited  a  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  and  a  trade  magazine 
in  Kansas.  His  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  have  dealt  largely  with 
agricultural  subjects.  In  addition  to  his 
studies  leading  to  a  degree  in  agricul- 
tural journalism  at  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mr.  Eisenhower  did  post- 
graduate work  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  which  time  he  was  assigned 
to  The  Scotsman,  one  of  the  leading 
British  dailies,  to  carry  on  his  work.  He 
will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  under  the 
favorable  circumstance  of  being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the 
best  means  of  placing  the  information  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  and  others  interested. 


The  service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  the  verification  of  the 
origin  of  alfalfa  seed  has  proved  to  be 
very  helpful  to  both  seed  dealers  and 
growers. 
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SAYS  SOIL  SURVEY  IS 
BASIS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Woods    Asserts    Agricultural    Problem 

Can  Not  be  Solved  Without 

Classification  of  Soils 

The  practical  importance  of  the  soil- 
survey  information  and  the  soil-survey 
maps  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  guide  to  farm  prac- 
tice and  a  means  of  increasing  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  im- 
pressively revealed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Soil  Survey  Association  which 
closed  its  2-day  session  in  Washington 
November  21  with  addresses  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work,  and 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  bureau, 
and  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall,  chief  of  soil  investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

"The  soil  survey  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  whole  program  of  agricul- 
ture," said  Doctor  Woods.  "  We  can  not 
solve  our  problem  until  we  have  a  sound 
land  classification.  The  soil  survey  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural work  that  is  going  forward,  be- 
cause the  agricultural  problem  to-day 
can  be  solved  only  by  getting  facts  and 
applying  them  to  the  present  situation." 

Doctor  Knight  said  that  the  United 
States  has  to-day  the  best  soil-survey 
organization  in  the  world.  "  Your  work 
is  fundamental  and  comes  first,  if  we 
are  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  agricul- 
tural program,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
other  line  of  public  work  of  such  great 
economic  value  that  can  be  done  at  so 
low  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  as  the  soil 
survey,"  Doctor  McCali  said.  He  made 
the  statement  that  the  surveying  of  the 
800,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in 
the  United  States,  which  have  already 
been  surveyed  and  mapped,  has  cost 
only  a  fraction  more  than  2  cents  an 
acre,  including  both  Federal  and  State 
expenses. 

The  practical  value  of  the  soil  survey 
in  making  a  definite  accounting  of  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  soil  types  was  em- 
phasized by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stallings,  agro- 
nomist for  120.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Penny-Gwinn  farm  in  Florida.  He  said 
that  by  using  the  method  of  the  Govern- 
ment's soil  survey  and  making  a  detailed 
map  of  the  soils  in  the  entire  area  of 
that  farm  he  has  found  out  which  crops 
are  best  adapted  to  each  soil  and  has 
substituted  definite  scientific  knowledge 
for  the  costly  guesswork  and  hit-or-miss 
methods  of  the  average  farmer. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  scientists 
attending  the  meeting  that  the  soil  sur- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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ALIEN  PRAISES  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

The  attitude  of  the  body  of  research 
workers  of  the  United  States  in  cordially 
and  unselfishly  joining  in  the  freest  kind 
of  international  exchange  of  results  of 
scientific  endeavor,  is  praised  in  highest 
terms  by  a  foreign  worker  in  science  who 
is  laboring  in  eastern  Asia.  He  writes 
as  follows  to  Dr.  D.  B.  Jones,  a  principal 
chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  Washington,  thanking  him  for  pub- 
lications sent : 

"  I  must  say  that  Americans  are  most  kind 
in  giving  away  the  results  of  their  labours  in 
the  various  fields  of  research.  I  remember 
having  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  blank 
bureau  of  agriculture  for  information  as  to 
the  content  of  something  of  which  I  thought 
they  might  have  reliable  information.  The 
answer    I    received   was    that  if    I    sent   three 

they  would  ask  their  chemist  about  it.     I 

have  since  that  time  always  applied  to  one  of 
your  bureaux,  and  I  have  always  received 
more  information  than  I  required.  I  may  say 
that  the  particulars  I  wanted  from  the  blank 
bureau  was  supplied  to  me  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  by  return  of  post,  and 
for  nothing." 

He  says  he  is  sure  that  the  public 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
American  spirit,  and  closes  his  message 
with  the  words  that  he  is  "  downright 
thankful "  for  the  American  courtesies  to 
him. 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
CLOSE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Members    of    National    Grange    Attend 
One    Session— Marsfon,    Engineer- 
ing Dean,  New  President 

A  representative  body  of  leaders  in 
agricultural  education  and  research  from 
the  land-grant  institutions  and  the  Fed- 
eral departments  especially  interested  in 
their  work  met  at  the  forty-second  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  which 
was  held  at  Washington,  November  20-22. 
Every  land-grant  institution  was  repre- 
sented at  the  convention,  and  a  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture -.and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  including  Secretary  Jardine  of 
the  former  and  Secretary  West  of  the 
latter,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  program  was  a  varied  and  compre- 
hensive one,  dealing  with  past  accom- 
plishments and  present  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions. Major  discussions  were  along  these 
lines:  Cooperation  as  a  means-  of  for- 
warding research  ;  promising  new  lines  of 
research:  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  research,  resident  teaching,  and 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


EXTENSION  PROFOUNDLY 
AFFECTING  RURAL  LIFE 


Smith     Tells     Land-Grant    Association 

Tenth  of  Rural  Hemes  Are  Reached 

Every  Year  by  Juniors  Alone 

"On  772,000  farms  in  58,000  rural 
communities  the  farmer  or  his  wife,  at 
the  instigation  of  Federal  and  State  ex- 
tension forces,  put  on  a  demonstration  of 
a  better-farming  or  home-making  method 
in  1927,"  said  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,"  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  in  an  address  at  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
held  in  Washington.  "At  the  same  time, 
776,000  more  demonstrations  were  put 
on  by  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms," 
he  said.  "  Here  in  a  single  year  is  a 
total  of  more  than  1,000.000  demonstra- 
tions of  better  methods  of  doing  things. 
Cooperative  extension  has  been  going  on 
15  years  and  is  cumulative  in  its  effect. 

"  Now,  when  you  remember  that  a 
demonstration,  from  an  extension  stand- 
point, is  not  a  demonstration  unless  each 
person  who  puts  it  on  shows  and  ex- 
plains the  work  to  at  least  one  other 
person,  you  can  see  that  by  the  adult 
demonstrations  alone  the  lives  of  practi- 
cally 1,500,000  people  have  been  touched 
and  influenced  by  at  least  one  good  ex- 
ample in  a  single  year.  In  the  club 
work  of  our  extension  system  there 
are  more  than  620,000  farm  boys  and 
girls,  each  putting  on  some  demonstra- 
tion in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  all 
meeting  in  groups,  talking  over  their 
work  together,  taking  part  in  the  same 
program,  getting  a  vision  of  the  high 
lights  of  agriculture  and  home  making, 
singing  together,  playing  together,  mak- 
ing exhibits  at  fairs  together,  learning 
together  the  ideals  of  rural  life.  Almost 
a  tenth  of  the  rural  homes  are  thus  be- 
ing touched  yearly  through  young  people 
alone.  It  is  the  belief  that  we  are  rais- 
ing rural  ideals,  teaching  pride  in  occu- 
pation, laying  the  foundation  for  mutual 
respect  and  occupation  through  these 
groups  of  4— H  boys  and  girls." 

Another  line  of  extension  cited  by 
Doctor  Smith  as  one  presumed  to  be  hav- 
ing an  effect  on  rural  life  is  the  devel- 
opment of  county  associations,  the  agri- 
cultural extension  agents  reporting  that 
last  year  1,927  such  associations,  having 
more  than  507,000  members,  were  fos- 
tered by  them  for  promoting  extension 
work.  At  the  same  time,  be  said,  the 
county  home  demonstration  agents  re- 
ported the  organization  of  661  county 
associations,  with  a  membership  of 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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PHYTOPATHOLOGISTS  TO 
PRESENT  MANY  PAPERS 


Plant-disease    Projects    of    Department 

Will  be  Well  Covered  at  New  York 

Meeting  of  Specialists 

The  plant-disease  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  well 
covered  at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Phytopathological  So- 
ciety to  be  held  in  New  York  City  De- 
cember 28-31  in  conjunction  with  the  reg- 
ular meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Ninety-one  papers  will  be  presented  be- 
fore the  phytopathological  society  at  its 
own  nine  sessions,  and  30  of  these  will 
have  their  origin  in  work  done  solely 
b3'  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
or  in  work  done  in  cooperation  with  it. 
From  the  office  of  cereal  crops  and  dis- 
eases 13  papers  will  be  presented,  the 
newly  created  office  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases  will  present  11,  the  office  of 
mycology  and  disease  survey  3,  and  the 
office  of  sugar  plants  2.  These  offices 
are  all  subdivisions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Titles  and  authors  of 
papers  follow : 

Papers  from  the  office  of  cereal  crops 
and  diseases : 

"Progress  'report  on  cereal  seab  develop- 
ment during  the  season  of  1928,"  by  James  G. 
Dickson,  professor  of  plant  pathology,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  ;  E.  B.  Mains,  associate 
in  botany,  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  ;  and  Helen  Johann,  assistant  pathol- 
ogist (in  cooperation  with  the  Purdue  sta- 
tion). 

"  The  influence  of  environment  during 
maturation  upon  predisposition  to  seedling 
blight  in  wheat  and  eorn  strains,"  by  James 
G.  Dickson ;  P.  E.  Hoppe,  agent ;  J.  R.  Hol- 
bert,  senior  agronomist  of  the  Funk  Bros. 
Seed  Co. ;  and  George  Janssen,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy,  University  of  Arkansas 
(in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the   Funk   Bros.   Seed  Co.). 

"Another  bacterial  leaf  spot  of  sorghum," 
by  Charlotte  Elliott,  associate  pathologist. 

"  Inheritance  of  resistance  to  seedling  blight 
of  corn  caused  by  Gibberella  saubinetii,"  by 
P.  E.  Hoppe  (in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin). 

"  Experiments  with  liquid  and  dust  seed 
disinfectants  for  controlling  covered  smut  of 
barley  and  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  1926- 
1928."  by  R.  W.  Leukel,  associate  pathologist. 

"  Experiments  on  stripe  disease  of  barley 
and  its  control,"  by  R.  W.  Leukel ;  J.  G. 
Dickson  ;  and  A.  G.  Johnson,  principal  pathol- 
ogist (in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin 
station). 

"  Preliminary  report  on  a  bacterial  disease 
of  corn,"  by  A.  G.  Johnson ;  Lillian  Cash, 
junior  pathologist ;  and  W.  A.  Gardner,  head 
professor  of  botany,  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  (in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 

"  The  rQle  of  humidity  in  the  life  cycle, 
distribution,  and  control  of  the  loose  smut 
fungus  of  wheat,"  by  V.  F..  Tapke,  associate 
pathologist. 

"  Studies  of  certain  soil  phases  of  the 
wheat  take-all  problem,"  and  "  Some  chemical 
and  morphological  phenomena  attending  in- 
fection of  the  wheat  plant  by  Ophiobolus 
graminis  Sacc,"  by  Hurley  Fellows,  associate 
pathologist  (in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 

"  Relative  susceptibility  of  various  varieties 
of  sorghum  to  rust,  Puccinia  gorghi."  by  E.  B. 
Mains  (in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment   Station). 

"  Further  studies  on  penicillium  injury  to 
corn,"  by  Helen  Johann  (in  cooperation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.),  and 
"  Studies  of  cold  resistance  and  susceptibilitr 
in  corn,"  by  J.  R.  Holbert  and  W.  L.  Burlisoh. 
head  of  the  department  of  agronomy  of  the 


University  of  Illinois  (in  cooperation  with  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.). 

Papers  from  the  office  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases: 

"  Apical  leaf  roll  of  potatoes,"  by  E.  S. 
Sehultz,  senior  pathologist,  and  Reiner  Bonde, 
assistant  plant  pathologist  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment   Station. 

"  A  Fusarium  disease  of  beans,"  by  L.  L. 
Harter,  senior  pathologist, 

"  Chemical  injury  to  watermelons  in  trans- 
it— results  of  shipping  tests,"  by  W.  W.  Gil- 
bert, senior  pathologist,  and  F.  C.  Meier,  senior 
plant  pathologist,  office  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion work. 

"  A  fruit  rot  of  honey-dew  melons  due  to  a 
species  of  Phytophthora,"  and  "  A  diplanetic 
species  of  phytophthora  causing  pink  rot  of 
potato  tubers,"  by  Charles  Drechsler,  associate 
pathologist. 

"  Decay  of  citrus  fruits  in  transit,"  by 
Harry  R.  Fulton,  senior  pathologist ;  and  John 
J.   Bowman,  assistant  pathologist. 

"  Seed  infection  by  Bacterium  phaseoli,"  by 
W.  J.  Zaumeyer,  assistant  pathologist. 

"  The  basal  rot  of  narcissus  bulbs  caused  by 
Fusarium  sp.,"  and  "  The  relation  of  the  hot- 
water  treatment  of  narcissus  bulbs  to  basal 
rot,"  by  Freeman  Weiss,  associate  pathologist. 

"  A  promising  spray  for  the  control  of  peach 
bacterial  spot,"  by  John  W.  Roberts,  senior 
pathologist,  and  Leslie  Pierce,  senior  scientific 
aide. 

"  Phony  disease  of  the  peach,"  by  Lee  M. 
Hutchins,  pathologist. 

Papers  from  the  office  of  mycology  and 
disease  survey : 

"  Studies  on  the  bacteriological  differentia- 
tion of  the  crowngall  and  hairy-root  tvpes  of 
bacteria,"  by  W.  H.  Wright,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  bacteriology ;  A.  J.  Riker,  as- 
sistant professor  of  plant  pathology ;  H.  E. 
Sagen,  assistant  in  plant  pathology  ;  and  W. 
M.  Banfield,  assistant  in  plant  pathology,  all 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin). 

"  Studies  on  the  differentiation  of  the  crown- 
gall  type  of  bacteria  from  nonpathogenic  bac- 
teria of  the  radiobacter  group,"  bv  William 
H.  Wright,  A.  J.  Riker,  and  H.  E.  Sagen  (in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin) . 

"  The  relation  of  certain  bacteria  to  the  de- 
velopment of  roots,"  by  A.  J.  Riker ;  W.  M. 
Banfield  ;  and  G.  W.  Keitt,  professor  of  plant 
pathology,  all  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 

"  Potency  and  specificity  of  a  lytic  principle 
(Bacteriophage)  obtained  from  Pseudornonas 
tumefaciens,"  by  J.  H.  Muncie,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology,  and  M.  K.  Patel, 
graduate  student,  Iowa  State  College  (in  coop- 
eration with  Iowa  State  College) . 

Papers  from  the  office  of  sugar  plants : 

"  Further  studies  in  the  dry-rot  canker  of 
sugar  beets."  by  C.  M.  Tompkins,  assistant 
pathologist. 

"  Delayed  thinning  as  a  means  of  controlling 
damping  off  of  sugar  beets,"  by  S.  B.  Nuckols, 
associate  agronomist,  and  C.  M.  Tompkins. 


Research  Returning  in  One  Year 
All  Colleges  Have  Cost  All  Told 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

F.  D.  I.  ADMINISTRATION 

L.  E.  Warren,  chemist  of  the  drug  control 
laboratory,  in  October  visited  schools  of 
pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  and 
two  laboratories  of  State  boards  of  health  in 
the  Southern  and  Central  Western  States. 
The  object  ot  the  trip  was  to  enlist  additional 
analysts  in  the  cooperative  work  of  the  drug 
control  laboratory  and  to  confer  with  others 
already  cooperating.  Mr..  Warren  reports 
that  in  general  the  opportunities  for  doing 
collaborative  work  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  agencies  interviewed. 

Charles  F.  Bickford,  junior  chemist  at  the 
New  York  station,  resigned  December  2  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Navy  Department, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  chief  of  the  drug  control 
laboratory,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Association  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  No- 
vember 12  in  the  interest  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  Sherley  amendment  to  the  food  and 
drugs  aet. 


Agricultural  enterprises,  even  though 
they  are  becoming  more  cooperative,  must 
from  their  nature  continue  to  have  a 
large  degree  of  independence,  said  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work, 
in  an  address  recently  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  Dr.  John  R.  Turner  as 
president  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Doctor  Woods's  subject  was  edu- 
cation and  research  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture.    He  said : 

"  The  demand  for  trained  leaders  in 
agriculture  and  engineering  will  be 
greater  in  the  years  ahead  than  at  pres- 
ent, because  agriculture  and  engineering 
have  both  entered  their  more  intensive 
scientific  phase.  As  economic  conditions 
improve  in  agriculture,  it  is  expected  that 
registrations  in  agriculture,  engineering, 
and  home  economics  will  increase  de- 
cidedly. The  object  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges was  to  see  to  it  that  the  farm  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  workers  generally 
were  provided  with  opportunities  for 
higher  education,  and  that  the  problems 
of  industrial  life  were  made  the  object 
of  advanced  study  and  educational  effort. 
To-day  these  institutions  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  support  not  only  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  industrial  groups  but 
of  the  people  generally." 

He  discussed  the  great  value  of  the 
research  that  has  been  done  in  agricul- 
tural fields.  He  said  that  the  actual 
money  returns  from  this  research  amount 
in  one  year  to  more  than  the  entire  sum 
that  all  the  colleges  have  cost  from  their 
inception   to   the   present   time. 


EXTENSION  PROFOUNDLY 

AFFECTING  RURAL  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
92,000  taking  part  in  planning,  organiz- 
ing, and  carrying  out  extension  work.  In 
all  this  county  extension  organization 
work  farm  men  and  women  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  larger  problems  of 
the  community  and  county,  he  said. 

He  summarized  the  influence  of  co- 
operative extension  work  on  rural  life 
as  follows :  "A  farming  people  who  know 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  why  of 
the  job  and  the  way  for  doing  it  more 
efficiently ;  a  broadened  people  who  are 
taking  part  in  larger  degree  than  ever 
before  in  the  rural  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, county,  State,  and  Nation;  a 
thinking  and  more  altruistically  in- 
clined people,  who  are  living  a  larger 
social  and  neighborly  life;  a  more  satis- 
fied people,  because  their  minds  are  in- 
terested and  they  feel  themselves  more 
large.y  a  part  of  the  world  of  affairs ; 
farming  people  with  greater  pride  in 
their  calling." 

"  Extension  work  is  encouraging  all 
these  things,"  said  Doctor  Smith,  "  and 
each  year  showing  how  they  may  be  ob- 
tained in  still  larger  measure.  Exten- 
sion work  is  profoundly  influencing  rural 
life,  because  it  is  profoundly  influenc- 
ing rural  men  and  women  and  teaching 
them  to  study,  to  analyze,  to  resolve, 
and  to  do." 
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BENNETT  SAYS  EROSION 
MENACING  AGRICULTURE 


Asserts  Opinion  That  Hydraulic  Dissipa- 
tion of  Soil  Is  One  of  Nation's 
Greatest  Problems 

If  it  takes  10,000  years  for  nature 
to  form  a  foot  of  fertile  soil  from  the 
rocks  of  earth's  crust,  says  H.  H.  Bon- 
net, soil  scientist  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,  what  will  happen  if  man 
steps  in  and  wastes  that  soil  in  a  single 
generation?     He  says: 

"  Hydraulic  miners  worked  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  of  California.  The  State 
has  intervened  with  regulations  and  pro- 
hibitions because  the  sand  and  gravel 
washed  out  from  the  highlands  traveled 
down  the  streams  and  clogged  channels, 
caused  flooding  of  fields  and  spoiled  the 
fertility  with  deposits  of  infertile 
material. 

"  Farming  to-day  in  the  United  States  is 
altogether  too  much  like  hydraulic  min- 
ing. Science  points  the  'finger  of  scorn 
at  the  one-crop  farmer,  the  soil  robber, 
the  fertility  miner,  who  grows  constantly 
decreasing  crops  of  the  same  variety 
and  returns  to  the  sod  nothing  in  the 
way  of  manure,  leguminous  green  man- 
ure, or  fertilizer.  Soil  management  for 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  has  figured 
largely  in  the  general  development  of  the 
conservation  movement,  which  has  includ- 
ed conservation  of  forests,  wild  life, 
hydraulic  power,  soil  fertility,  national 
health,  and  other  resources.  There  is 
as  yet  no  corresponding  public  realiza- 
tion of  the  menace  of  the  hydraulic 
mining  of  our  agricultural  soils,  no  check 
on  the  farmers  who  permit  erosion  of 
their  fields.  These  farmers  do  not  even 
exhaust  the  fertility  of  their  fields  by 
cropping,  but  permit  the  fertility  to  wash 
down  the  hills  and  escape,  to  vanish  into 
the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea. 

"  There  are  national  associations  for  the 
preservation  of  wild  flowers  and  wild 
life,  but  none  for  the  preservation  of 
the  soil.  Conservation  of  soil,  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  of  all  re- 
sources, is  seldom  seriously  considered 
by  anyone  not  directly  or  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  the  ownership  or  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  and  it  is  too  infrequently 
considered  even  by  farmers  themselves. 
Erosion  is  a  very  big  problem.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  farmer  can  handle 
it  alone. 

"  Soil  mining  by  erosion  is  tremendously 
more  wasteful  than  soil  mining  by  crop- 
ping. A  minimum  estimate  is  that  ero- 
sion takes  from  the  soil  annually  more 
than  twenty  times  as  much  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  as  is  removed  by  all 
the  crops  grown.  Again,  estimating,  at 
a  minimum,  erosion  takes  from  the  soil 
126,000,000,000  pounds  of  fertilizing  ele- 
ments. At  recent  selling  prices  of  the 
cheapest  forms  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
these  plant  nutrients  could  not  be  re- 
placed for  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  The 
losses  are  not  all  accounted  for  in  such 
estimates,  and  more  complete  studies 
would  show  the  actual  magnitudes  to  be 
much  larger  than  these  low  estimates, 
which  are  based  on  measurements  that 
have  been  made  and  are  considered  highly 
conservative. 


"  In  this  country  only  a  limited  amount 
of  information  has  been  acquired  con- 
cerning the  rates  of  erosion  of  different 
soils,  the  holding  effects  of  terraces  of 
different  build,  or  the  possibility  of  re- 
enforcing  them  with  various  stabilizers 
such  as  perhaps  shrubs  or  vines.  Only 
three  or  four  soil  types  of  the  many  in- 
volved have  had  their  susceptibility  to 
erosion  measured.  Exceedingly  little  re- 
search work  has  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  known,  for  example,  pre- 
cisely what  type  of  terrace  or  what  de- 
gree or  terrace  slope  is  best  for  the 
splendid  loessial  soils  of  the  Marshall, 
Memphis,  and  Knox  series.  It  is  known 
that  some  types  of  terrace  have  not  given 
entirely  satisfactory  results  on  these  pecu- 
liar friable  soils  of  exceedingly  high  silt 
content  and  low  clay  content  for  binding 
the  silt.  Poss'bly  the  Mangum  terrace, 
if  properly  modified  and  given  precisely 
the  right  slope,  would  effectively  control 
erosion  on  these  very  vulnerable  soils." 

There  are  only  a  comparatively  few 
are  not  vulnerable  to  erosion,  says  Mr. 
are  not  vulnerable  to  erosion,"  says  Mr. 
Bennett.  He  has  spent  two  dozen  years 
studying  soils  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  goes  to  a  wall  map.  Here  at  one 
place  an  erosion  experiment  was  run. 
where  137  times  as  much  soil  was  washed 
away  from  a  cultivated  field  as  was  sim- 
ilarly lost  from  a  like  field  sodded  to 
bluegrass.  In  a  South  Carolina  county 
90,000  acres  that  had  formerly  been  un- 
der cultivation  have  been  permanently 
ruined  by  erosion.  He  points  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tennessee  and  says  the  river 
now  runs  red  with  soil  after  a  rain  much 
more  readily  than  it  did.  Then  he  puts 
his  pencil  on  Houston,  Tex.,  where,  he 
remarks,  the  Federal  land  bank  is  pro- 
tecting itself  and  its  patrons  by  insisting 
that  vulnerable  fields  must  be  terraced 
before  loans  will  be  accepted  as  security 
for  loans.  Moving  up  into  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  he  says  terracing  of  farms  is 
proceeding  in  those  States. 

"  In  the  region  north  of  Oklahoma  and 
Tennessee,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  farmers 
as  a  rule  do  not  know  what  a  terrace  is. 
Most  of  them  have  never  seen  one  and 
many  of  them  have  never  heard  of  one. 
Nevertheless  erosion  is  at  work.  Many 
farmers  think  their  soil  is  '  wearing  out ' 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  only  '  wearing 
off.'  Since  the  clearing  of  the  sloping 
and  rolling  areas  and  the  destruction  of 
the  virgin  sod,  much  costly  washing  has 
taken  place  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  States.  In  the  drier  regions  to 
the  west,  erosion  is,  if  anything,  even 
more  destructive. 

"  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  erosion  which  do  not  actually  go 
out  to  sea  are  not  being  wasted,  that  fre- 
quent deposition  of  flood  alluvium  en- 
riches the  land,  and  that  floods,  there- 
fore, are  beneficial,  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  overflowed  alluvial 
plains ;  in  other  words,  that  the  lowland 
farmer  gains  when  the  upland  farmer 
loses.  The  value  of  the  plant  food 
brought  down  and  deposited  by  a  flood  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  75  cents  an  acre  for 
a  few  years  after  the  flood.  On  the  other 
hand  the  flooded  farmer  may  find  his 
fields  covered  with  a  mass  of  infertile 
sand  or  clay  and  practically  ruined.  Ex- 
cessive erosion  at  the  headwaters  of  riv- 
ers often  fills  the  channel,  prevents  navi- 


MACD0NALD  DISFAVORS 
PRIVATE  TOLL  BRIDGE 


Roads    Chief   Says   There  is   no   Place 

on   Highways  To-day   for   Bridges 

Not  Publicly  Owned 

There  is  no  place  on  the  public  high- 
way to-day  for  the  privately  owned  toll 
bridge,  said  T.  H.  MacDonald,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  in  Chicago  re- 
cently. He  said  he  believed  that  a  full 
investigation  of  the  toll-bridge  situation 
is  needed  as  a  basis  for  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  public  in  its  use  of  the 
roads  and  to  protect  the  public  which  in- 
vests in  securities.  It  is  a  field  from 
which  the  "  shoestring  "  promoter  should 
be  excluded,  and  he  will  be  if  a  thorough 
investigation  is  made,  he  said. 

"  The  public  can  finance  and  build  at 
lower  costs,  and  the  largest  bridge  under- 
takings in  the  country  to-day  are  being 
financed  on  the  basis  of  their  earnings. 
Two  methods  are  being  used :  First,  the 
municipal  bond  issues,  to  be  retired  from 
earnings ;  and,  second,  revenue  bonds, 
issued  against  the  earnings  but  not  a 
municipal  obligation  in  the  sense  of  add- 
ing to  the  constitutional  indebtedness," 
he  said. 

"Basically  all  bridges  on  the  main 
highways  have  become  valuable  property 
because  of  the  construction  of  highways. 
The  bridges  are  only  a  part  of  such  high- 
ways and  should  be  legally  treated  as 
such. 

"  Private  toll-bridge  interests  are  at- 
tempting to  defeat  legislation  unfavor- 
able to  themselves,  and  are  obstructing 
the  efforts  of  highway  departments  to 
carry  on  State  projects.  Since  highway 
transportation  has  grown  to  its  present 
dimensions  the  possibilities  of  rich  fields 
to  exploit  have  been  greatly  multiplied 
and  extended.  Coincident  with  the  find- 
ing of  new  uses  or  the  more  complete 
adaptation  of  this  form  of  transport 
come  new  proposals  for  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  the  road  to  fill  a  private 
purse." 


gation,  and  leads  to  conditions  where 
successive  floods  become  more  dangerous. 
"  A  little  is  being  done  here  and  there 
to  cheek  the  great  losses  due  to  erosion, 
but  it  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
what  should  be  done." 


Some  of  the  crop  insect  pests  that  are 
the  most  difficult  to  control  are  those 
the  egg  and  larval  stages  of  which  can 
not  be  reached  with  insecticides.  One 
of  these  is  the  midge 'of  sorghum. 


The  importance  of  cotton  and  wool 
production  to  agriculture  in  this  country 
requires  careful  scientific  study  of  the 
utilization  of  textiles.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  is  pursuing  studies  and 
research  to  aid  the  cotton  and  wool  in- 
dustries, and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
consumers  of  their  products. 
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showing  the  grade  at  time  of  examina- 
tion. This  service  was  started  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  year  ago  and  met  with 
such  success  that  chain  store  organiza- 
tions in  other  market  centers,  including 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
have  requested  Government  grading  of 
their  birds  for  quality  this  year. 


L.  a.  ENDER EDITOR 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION 

Inspection^  for  condition  and  whole- 
someness  of 'chicken  used  in  such  canned 
products  as  chicken  broth,  chicken  soup, 
and  boneless  chicken  is  being  made  for 
canners  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  canners  of 
poultry  products  in  this  country  have 
been  excluded  from  Canadian  markets 
because  of  Canadian  regulations  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  canned  poultry 
products,  only  when  the  poultry  used  in 
those  products  had  been  inspected  by 
Federal  authorities  in  the  country  of 
origin  and  found  to  be  wholesome  and 
fit  for  human  food. 

A  canner  of  chicken  soup  recently  re- 
quested the  bureau  to  make  regular  in- 
spections for  condition  and  wholesome- 
ne'ss  of  the  poultry  used  in  his  products, 
and  since  then  four  other  establishments 
are  using  the  service  in  connection  with 
the  canning  of  a  variety  of  poultry 
products  for  domestic  consumption.  A 
feature  of  the  service  is  the  labeling  of 
the  canned  products  that  the  chicken 
used  in  the  preparation  has  been  "  in- 
spected and  certified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics." 

The  grading  of  poultry  products,  for 
quality  is  also  becoming  an  important 
activity  of  the  bureau,  and  one  that  is 
expected  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  merchandising  practices  through  the 
use  of  labels  on  food  products  showing 
Government  grading  and  certification. 
Labels  now  used  by  some  butter  and  egg 
packers  inform  the  consumer  that  the 
butter  or  eggs  have  been  graded  by 
Government  graders  and  at  the  time  of 
grading  were  found  to  be  of  the  quality 
indicated  on .  the  label.  Thus,  the  con- 
sumer has  assurance  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  product  on  the  date  it  was  graded. 

Similar  service,  provided  upon  request, 
has  been  started  in  a  limited  way  in 
connection  with  turkeys  sold  during  the 
holiday  season.  Government  graders  ex- 
amine and  grade  the  birds  for  quality, 
and  attach  to  each  bird  a  tag  or  stamp 


RULING  ON  LABELING  OF  DESSERTS 

Gelatin  dessert  powders  which  contain 
no  fruit  juice  but  are  merely  fruit  flavored 
or  artificially  flavored  and  artificially 
colored,  are  misbranded  under  the  Fed- 
eral food  and  drugs  act  if  their  labels 
contain  designs  of  fruit,  names  of  fruit, 
or  statements  regarding  fruit  or  fruit 
juice  that  might  lead  purchasers  to  be- 
lieve they  are  real  fruit  products.  The 
|  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion recently  notified  trade  interests  to 
this  effect.    The  administration  says : 

No  objection  is  made  to  these  products 
because  they  contain  true  fruit  flavor  or 
imitation  fruit  flavor  in  place  of  fruit  or 
fruit  juice,  but  the  law  requires  that  they,  in 
common  with  other  food  products,  shall  bear 
no  false  or  misleading  statements  or  designs. 
It  is  held  that  the  label  "  Jelly  powder "  is 
inappropriate  for  preparations  of  this  type. 
The  term  "  Gelatin  dessert  "  is,  in  our  opinion, 
an  appropriate  description  of  them  under  the 
law.  When  acid  is  added  to  these  articles 
which  contain  fruit  flavor,  the  added  acid 
should  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  declared 
on  the  label  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
name.  Artificial  color,  if  present,  should  also 
be  declared.  If  the  products  are  labeled  as 
containing  fruit  flavors,  the  flavors  present 
should  be  derived  wholly  and  without  ma- 
terial chemical  change  from  the  fruits  named 
in  the  labeling,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
them  should  be  used  so  that  the  flavor  named 
can  be  readily  identified  in  the  finished 
product.  The  flavor  should  be  mentioned  in 
a  specific  way  as  "  Strawberry  flavor "  and 
not  merely  "  Strawberry."  If  imitation  fruit 
flavors  are  employed  in  any  proportion  what- 
soever, the  flavor  should  not  be  designated  as 
fruit  flavor  without  suitable  modification.  It 
is  usually  necessary  in  such  instances  to  des- 
ignate the  flavor  as  imitation,  as  for  instance, 
"  Imitation  strawberry  flavor,"  all  words 
being  displayed  with  the  same  prominence. 
These  products,  in  common  with  other  food 
in  package  form,  should  be  labeled  with  a 
plain  and  conspicuous  statement  of  quantity 
of  contents  subjeet  to  the  provisions  of  regu- 
lation 26  in  Service  and  Regulatory  An- 
nouncements. F.  D.  I.  The  labels  of  these 
products  should  be  free  from  any  other  state- 
ments not  specifically  referred  to  above, 
which  may  be  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular. 


SIRES  PROVED   AT  FIELD  STATIONS 

About  20  dairy  sires  have  been  proved 
at  the  dairy  field  stations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  reports  J.  R.  Dawson, 
senior  dairy  husbandman  of  the  bureau, 
who  recently  returned  to  Washington 
from  a  four-weeks'  inspection  trip  to  the 
stations.  Those  bulls  which  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  materially  in- 
crease the  production  of  their  daughters 
over  that  of  the  dams  of  the  daughters. 
are  used  in  the  station  herds  and  in  the 
herds  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
which  cooperate  in  the  breeding  project. 
Mr.  Dawson  says  that  several  of  the 
Jersey  cows  on  test  at  the  Jeanerette, 
La.,  station  herd  are  producing  remark- 
ably well.  One  of  the  cows,  a  daughter 
of  Interested  Veda's  Prince,  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Hillside  Torono.  has  yielded 
more  than  9.000  pounds  of  milk  and  451 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  158  days. 


Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Forest  Protection  Board  Established 

In  order  further  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  general  policies  for  the  protection  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  coordinated  plans  therefor,  the  in- 
formal committee  set  up  by  the  Chief  Coordi- 
nator under  date  of  May  28,  1928  (Bulletin 
No.  61),  is  hereby  established  as  a  coordinat- 
ing agency  to  be  known  as  the  forest  protec- 
tion board. 

The  board  shall  comprise : 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  chairman  ex  officio  ; 

The  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ; 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior ; 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior ; 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  Department  of  the  Interior ; 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Department  of  Agriculture  ; 

The  principal  entomologist  in  charge  of 
forest-insect  investigations.  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Department  of  Agriculture ;  and 

The  principal  pathologist  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  forest  pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  forest  protection  board  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  Coordinator  and 
within  the  limitations  of  existing  law,  coordi- 
nate the  policies  and  plans  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  forest  fires  and  for  general 
forest  protection  formulated  by  the  several 
Federal  bureaus  and  agencies  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  forests  of  the  country. 

— H.  II.  Lord.,  Director. 


Circulars  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration 

Pay-Roll     Notations     on     Appointments,     Promotions,     and 
Reallocations 

P.    B.    A.    ClECULAB    NO.     10? NOVEMBEB    21, 

1928. — By  advisory  note  in  General  Accounting 
Office  letter  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment of  September  19,  1928.  the  following 
new  requirements  were  established.  These 
were  affirmed  bv  the  Comptroller  General  in 
A-24S83  of  November  9  to  the  Secretary  : 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  audit  by  this  office 
there  should  be  shown  the  effective  date  of 
the  appointment  or  entrance  on  duty  in  the 
instances  of  appointments  or  promotions  to 
positions  previously  allocated  and  occupied, 
supported  by  the  name  of  the  preceding  in- 
cumbent :  and  in  cases  of  original  allocation, 
reallocation,  or  initial  occupancy  of  positions 
previously  allocated,  the  date  of  receipt  of  al- 
location in  the  administrative  office,  as  well 
as  the  effective  date  of  appointment  or  en- 
trance on  duty,  is  required  to  be  shown  on 
the  pay  roll  covering  the  first  salary  pay- 
ment." 

This  means  that  if  the  new  appointee  re- 
places a  former  incumbent  of  an  allocated 
position  there  should  be  shown  in  the  "  Re- 
marks "   column  on  the  pay  roll — 

1.  Effective  date  of  appointment. 

2.  Name  of  prior  incumbent  (but  not  date 
of  prior  incumbent's  separation). 

A  typical  entry  is :  Appointment  effective 
November  1.     Succeeded  John  Doe. 

Since  it  is  the  practice  in  the  department 
where  date  of  entry  on  duty  is  not  the  same 
as  that  upon  which  the  appointment  was 
originally  to  take  effect,  to  amend  the  ap- 
pointment papers  by  making  the  effective  date 
that  of  beginning  duty,  there  should  be  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  entry  upon  duty  in  the 
"  Remarks." 

If  the  new  appointee  is  the  first  occupant 
of  an  allocated  position,  the  entry  should 
show- — 

1.  Effective  date  of  appointment. 

2.  Date  of  receipt  in  the  bureau  (not  de- 
partment— 4  Comp.  Gen.  722)  of  notice  of 
allocation  from  the  Personnel  Classification 
Board. 

A  typical  entry  is :  Appointment  effective 
November  25.     Allocation  received  November  3. 

Abbreviations  are  permissible :  e.  g..  Appt. 
effec,  11/1;  allocn.   (or  reallocn.)   reed.  10/14. 
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If  a  filled  position  is  reallocated  one  fact 
alone,  date  of  receipt  of  notice  of  realloca- 
tion, need  be  shown.  A  typical  entry  is : 
Reallocation   received   November   15. 

The  showing  of  prior  incumbent  and  the 
notations  relating  to  allocation  and  realloca- 
tion are  required  only  as  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  service.  The  date  of  effective  ap- 
pointment alone  is  required  as  to  the  field. 

Where  not  already  in  effect  arrangements 
should  be  made  between  the  personnel  and 
accounting  offices  of  bureaus  by  which  the 
latter  may  be  supplied  with  the  information 
needed  to  add  the  above  notations  to  the  pay 
r°U-  — W.  W.  Stockbergeb,  Director. 


Forms    for    Requesting    Authorization    to    Attend    Meetings 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  110 — November  21, 
1928. — A  form  baa  been  prepared  for  appli- 
cations for  authorization  to  attend  meetings, 
paragraph  3  (c)  of  the  Fiscal  Regulations  of 
the  department.  The  forms  will  be  stocked 
in  the  central  stores.  The  duplicate  submis- 
sion requested  is  with  a  view  to  return  to  the 
submitting  bureau  of  the  original  with  ap- 
proval or  indication  of  the  action  taken  and 
retention  of  the  carbon  in  the  Secretary's  files. 

It  will  be  observed  that  insertions  exceed- 
ing the  space  provided  may  be  continued  on 
the  reverse  of  the  form,  but  it  is  believed 
that  such  extension  will  not  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired. Under  "  Remarks "  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  such  notations  as  that  the  em- 
ployee will  be  at  or  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ing in  the  course  of  other  official  travel,  at- 
tendance has  been  requested  by  a  specified 
organization,  expense  is  to  be  wholly  or  partly 
borne   by  an   outside  organization,   etc. 

Bureaus  are  requested  to  obtain  and  begin 
use  of  the  forms  at  an  early  date.  It  is 
desirable  that  requests  be  submitted  well  in 
advance  of  the  meetings  involved. 

— W.  W.  Stockbekger,  Director. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  IRRIGATION  ENGINEER ;  ASSISTANT 
IRRIGATION  ENGINEER.— Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  tnan  January  2. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
field  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
largely  for  assignment  in  the  Western  States, 
and  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. The  entrance  salaries  range  from 
$8,200  to  $3,700  for  the  associate  grade,  and 
from  $2,600  to  $3,100  for  the  assistant  grade. 
Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, and  fitness. 

JUNIOR  CHEMIST. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  February  5. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Federal  classified  service  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  departmental 
service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  entrance 
salary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $2,000. 
After  the  probational  period  required  by  the 
civil  service  act  and  rules,  advancement  in 
pay  depends  upon  individual  efficiency,  in- 
crease in  usefulness,  and  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies  in  higher  positions.  For  appoint- 
ment outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  salary 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  The  optional 
subjects  are  advanced  inorganic  chemistry, 
analytical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and 
physical  chemistry.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  general  chemistry  and  elementary 
physics,    and    the  optional    selected. 

EXTENSION  FORESTER.— Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  not  later  than  December 
29.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $4,600  to 
$5,200  a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions  are 
filled  through  promotion.  The  duties  are  to 
aid  State  extension  agents  in  methods  of  or- 
ganizing and  in  methods  of  extension  teaching 
in  forestry,  and  to  act  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  extension  forces,  also  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  in  matters  relating  to  extension  work  in 
forestry.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  experience, 
and  a  thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed. 

JUNIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AID    (DATE   SCALE   ERADICA- 
TION).— Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C 
not  later  than  December  31.     The  examination 


is  to  fill  vacancies  under  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board,  for  duty  in  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  States.  The  entrance 
salaries  range  from  $1,440  to  $1,740  a  year, 
higher-salaries  positions  are  filled  through  pro- 
motion. The  duties  are  to  perform,  under 
immediate  supervision,  routine  work  in  the  in- 
spection of  date  gardens  and  control  opera- 
tions directed  against  date  scale  insects  in 
southeastern  California  and  Southern  States. 
The  severe  heat  and  arid  conditions  of  the 
areas  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  performed 
require  that  appointees  be  in  best  physical 
condition.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  prac- 
tical questions  relative  to  the  duties  of  the 
position,  and  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  board  of  Examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

At  the  last  monthly  luncheon  of  the  Unity 
Club,  held  as  usual  at  the  Indianapolis  Board 
of  Trade,  various  matters  of  interest  were  dis- 
cussed. After  luncheon  the  members  ad- 
journed to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trade.  A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Stock- 
berger,  director  of  personnel  and  business  ad- 
ministration, Washington,  commending  the 
club  for  its  activities,  was  read.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gibson,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  having  information  about  the 
club's  meetings  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers. Dr.  F.  W.  Dennie,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  proposed  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  have  members  of  different  offices 
explain  in  the  course  of  the  regular  meetings 
the  work  each  office  is  doing. 


SAYS  SOIL  SURVEY  IS 

BASIS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

vey  is  not  only  of  great  economic  value 
to  great  numbers  of  farmers,  in  that  it 
provides  a  scientific  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  soils  and  in  the  using  of  soils  for 
the  crops  that  are  best  adapted  to  them, 
but  it  has  brought  forcibly  to  tne  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  the  fact  that  erosion  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  and  has  indicated  the 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  greatest  loss  to  soil  fertility  in  the 
United  States  is  not  from  poor  cultiva- 
tion but  from  soil  erosion,  said  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  specialist  in  erosion  and  field 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  He  said  that  twenty-one  times 
as  much  plant  food  is  lost  from  rain- 
wash  as  from  cropping.  He  pointed  out 
practical  means  of  preventing  erosion, 
particularly  terracing,  which  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  494,000  acres  of 
land  in  Texas  in  the  last  year. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Marbut,  chief  of  the  soil 
survey,  told  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion that  they  are  creating  a  new  science. 
He  said  that  the  soil  is  the  Nation's  most 
important  resource,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  which  should  be 
done  to  conserve  it 


BANDING  THROWS  LIGHT  ON  MIGRATIONS  OF  BIRDS 


Data  Are  Accumulating  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  Which  Will  Help  in  Solving  the 
Mysteries  of  tlie  Comings  and  Goings  of  Wild  Fowl 


As  a  means  of  obtaining  precise  infor- 
mation relative  to  North  American  wild 
fowl,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
with  the  aid  of  volunteer  cooperators 
throughout  the  country,  is  engaged  in 
banding  large  numbers  of  birds.  The 
bands  are  made  of  aluminum  or  copper, 
and  in  addition  to  a  serial  number  they 
carry  the  legend  "  Notify  Biological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C." 

Sportsmen  are  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  these 
investigations  by  reporting  to  it  all  band- 
ed birds  that  come  to  their  attention.  In 
addition  to  the  number  that  is  on  the 
band  attached  to  the  bird's  leg,  the  date 
and  place  of  capture  should  be  given.  In 
reply  the  department  will  supply  the 
banding  record  to  the  person  rendering 
the  report. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1928  hunting 
season,  between  15  and  20  stations  were 
in  operation  for  the  banding  of  birds, 
while  at  many  other  stations  birds  have 
been  banded  in  large  numbers  in  previous 
seasons.  These  stations  extend  from 
Maine  and  South  Carolina  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia in  the  West,  with  others  in  Canada 
and  Alaska.  More  than  30,000  ducks  and 
geese  have  been  banded,  and  valuable  in- 
formation already  has  been  received  from 
reports  sent  in  by  hunters.  Sportsmen 
accordingly  are  urged  to  examine  the 
ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  they  kill  and 
report  every  band  obtained. 


The  following  records  from  the  band- 
ing files  of  the  Biological  Survey  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  information 
that  is  being  accumulated :  A  mallard 
banded  at  Leduc,  Alberta,  on  October  23, 
1926,  was  killed  at  Robertson  Lake, 
Tex.,  on  November  27,  1926.  One  of 
two  mallards  banded  at  Browning,  111., 
in  November,  1922,  was  killed  near  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,  in  December,  1923,  and 
the  other  was  killed  in  Glascock  County, 
Ga.,  in  November,  1924.  Another 
mallard  banded  in  January,  1923,  at 
Cuivre  Island,  Mo.,  was  killed  in  June 
the  same  year  at  Willow  Lake,  Macken- 
zie. A  baldpate,  or  widgeon,  banded  in 
August,  at  Davidson,  Saskatchewan,  was 
killed  near  Houston,  Tex.,  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  A  green-winged  teal 
banded  at  Avery  Island,  La.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1922,  was  killed  in  September,  1923, 
at  Lathbridge,  Alberta,  and  three  others 
banded  at  the  same  time  and  place  were 
recovered  in  the  fall  of  1923  and  in  1924 
from  points  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
Calif.  Another  of  these  little  ducks, 
banded  on  the  Bear  River  marshes, 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  in  July,  1926,  was 
killed  in  November  of  the  same  year  in 
the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

The  problems  studied  by  this  method 
relate  chiefly  to  the  mysterious  migra- 
tions of  birds.  New  and  pertinent  facts 
are  continually  being  brought  to  light 
through  banding,  and  it  is  to  aid  these 
investigations  that  sportsmen  are  asked 
to  cooperate  by  reporting  all  banded  wild, 
ducks  and  other  species  killed. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED 

BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Sorghum  Midge,  With  Suggestions  For  Control. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1566-F.)  By  C.  H.  Gable, 
formerly  associate  entomologist ;  W.  A. 
Baker,  associate  entomologist ;  and  L.  C. 
Woodruff,  junior  entomologist ;  all  of  the 
division  of  cereal  and  forage  insects,  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  Pp.  10,  figs.  September 
1928. 

Reports,  in  a  popular  way.  upon  the 
sorghum  midge,  an  insect  that  causes  an  an- 
nual loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  gioweis  of 
sorghum,  broomcorn,  and  Sudan  grass.  The 
larva?  of  the  pest  cause  injury  by  consuming 
the  juices  of  the  developing  seeds.  The  pub- 
lication discusses  the  imnortance  of  the  midge, 
nature  of  injury,  the  injury  caused  by  it. 
plants  attacked,  its  life  and  "seasonal  history, 
its  natural  enemies,  and  factors  bearing  on 
control  of  it.  Specific  recommendations  are 
made  for  reducing  loss,  lessening  infestation, 
and  avoiding  spring  infestation.  The  bulletin 
is  suitable  for  distribution  in  States  south  of 
and  including  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  infested. 

THE  CHANGING  USES  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS  IN  CLOTH- 

ING     AND     HOUSEHOLD     ARTICLES.       (Miscellaneous 

Puhiication  31-M)  by  Edna  L.  Clarl:,  associate 
home  economist,  economics  division.  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.  P.  55,  October.  1928. 
Statistical  report  of  a  survey  made  to  de- 
termine, from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  the 
trend  during  the  years  1922-1927  in  the  use 
of  cotton,  silk,  rayon,  and  wool  in  clothing  and 
household  articles.  Replies  from  1,320  women 
representing  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  been  analyzed  according  to  size  of  resi- 
dence community,  and,  for  all  but  the  farm 
groups,  size  of  income.  The  survey  revealed 
changes  in  types  of  garments  worn  and  in 
textile  fibers  chosen,  and  indicates  the  differ- 
ence in  number  of  household  articles  in  use  in 
1927  as  compared  with  1922. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Burean 
of  Agricultural  Economics  116.  Pp.  1-5.  Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


Home  Economics 

Stanley,  Louise.  Prevention  of  pellagra. 
Southern  Ruralist.  v.  35,  no.  16,  p.  21-22, 
November   15,   1928. 

Plant  Industry 

Holden,  J.  A.  Work  of  Scottsbluff  station  on 
potatoes.  Through  the  Leaves,  vol.  16,  p. 
484—486.     November,   1928. 

Martin,  J.  H.  Plant  characters  and  yield  in 
grain  sorghums.  Journal  American  So- 
ciety of  Agronomy,  vol.  20,  p.  1177-1182. 
November,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  writ- 
ten address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment, and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  cf 
Information  for  reference  and  filing.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  fact  of  public?  tion  of  an 
article  or  address  outside  the  department 
should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned 
to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under  this 
heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each 
written  address  should  be  sent  to  the  director 
of  information,  whether  the  address  is  des- 
tined for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Subjects 
and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week  Begin- 
ning Monday,  December  10 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


By 


Articles     and    Written    Addresses 
Department  People  in  Outside 
Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Sherman,     C.     B.     Which     wheats     are     best? 
Better  Crops,  Nov.  1928.     p.  25. 
Biological  Survey 

Bailey,  Vernon.  The  desert  tortoise.  Nature 
Magazine,  vol.  12,  no.  6,  p.  372-374,  illus. 
December  1928. 

Earnshaw.  Frank  L.  Department  of  game 
and  fish  laws — Bringing  home  your  game 
from  other  States.  Field  and  Stream,  vol. 
33.  no.  8,  p.  62-63.     December  1928. 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  The  season  :  Birds  of  the 
Oregon  region.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  30,  no.  5, 
p.  345-346.     September-October  1928. 

Jewett,  Stanlev  G.  Bird  notes  from  Oregon. 
The  Condor,  vol.  30,  no.  6,  p.  356-358. 
November-December  1928. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C.  Banded  pintail  re- 
covered in  British  Honduras.  The  Condor. 
vol.  30,  no.  6,  p.  359.  November-December 
1928. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C  June  and  July  birds 
about  Washington,  D.  C.  Bird  Lore,  vol. 
30,  no.  5,  p.   337.      September-October  1928. 

Scheffer,  Theo.  H.  Dealing  with  seals  and 
sea  lions  of  the  Northwest.  The  Murrelet, 
vol.  9,  no.  3,  p.  57-59.     September.  1928. 

Taylor,  W.  P.  Is  it  fad  or  big  business?  Ari- 
zona Wild  Life,  vol.  1,  no.  1,  p.  5-6.  Oc- 
tober, 1928. 

Dairy  Industry 

Webb,  B.  H.  Heat  coagulation  of  evaporated 
milk  as  affected  by  mixing  different  grades 
of  raw  milk.  Jour.  Dairy  Science,  v.  11, 
no,  6,  p.  471-478.     November,  1928. 


The  department's  noonday  network  pro- 
gram is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30  p.  m. 
eastern  standard  time ;  12.15  to  12.30  p.  m. 
central  standard  time ;  11.15  to  11.30  a.  m. 
mountain   standard   time. 

It  is  heard  from  the  fallowing  stations, 
which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  :  KFKX,  Chicago ; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh  ;  WCCO,  Minneapolis ; 
WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF.  Kansas  City; 
KWK,  St.  Louis;  KVOO,  Tulsa;  WOAI, 
San  Antonio;  WSM,  Nashville;  WSB, 
Atlanta  ;  KOA,  Denver  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ; 
and  WLW,  Cincinnati. 

Speakers,   S objects,   Dates 

MONDAY,    DECEMBEB    10 

The  December  Cotton  Cbop  Report,  by 
W.  F.  Callander,  chairman  Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Board. 

"  Some  Farm  Forestry  for  Dinner  Time/' 
by  Maj.  Robert  Y.  Stuart,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   11 

"  How  Cooperation  Has  Influenced  Farm- 
ing Practices,"  by  C.  L.  Christensen,  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  cooperative  market- 
ing, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"  How  the  Milk  Factory  Works,"  by 
W.  W.  Swett,  senior  dairy  husbandman,  divi- 
sion of  dairy  cattle  breeding  investigations, 
Burean  of  Dairy  Industry. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBEB  12 

"  Review  of  the  Cattle  Market,"  by  C.  V. 
Whalin.  in  charge  of  the  division  of  meats, 
livestock,  and  wool,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

"  The  Fortnight's  Weather,"  by  J.  B. 
Kincer,  agricultural  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    13 

"  How  to  Make  a  Farm  Budget,"  by  M.  R. 
Cooper,  economist,  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

friday,  december  13 

Review  of  the  December  "  Price  Situa- 
tion "  Report,  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  statistical  and  historical 
research,    Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

agriculture,  horticulture 
Deutsche    landwirtschafts-gesellschaft,    Berlin. 

Stand    und    entwicklung    des    landbaues    im 

lichte  neuzeitlicher  forschung.     Berlin,  1928. 

(Arbeiten.     hft.  361.) 
Hoare,  A.  H.     The  English  grass  orchard  and 

the    principle's    of    fruit    growing.      London, 

Benn,    1928. 
Rockweil,  F.  F.     Irises.     New  York,  Macmillan, 

1928. 

drainage 
Ayres,    Q.     C.    and    Scoates,    Daniels.      Land 

drainage      and      reclamation.       New      York, 

McGraw-Hill,   1928. 

horse-shoeing 
Holmes.  C.  M.     The  principles  and  practice  of 
horse-shoeing.     Leeds,  Farriers'  journal  pub- 
lishing co.,   1928. 

meat  trade 

Argentine  Republic.  Ministerio  de  agricultura. 
Direccion  general  de  ganaderia.  Comercio 
de  carnes  en  la  Republica  Argentina,  por 
Juan  E.  Richelet.     Buenos  Aires,   1922. 

Seoane,  Pedro.  La  industria  de  las  carnes  en 
el  Uruguay.  vol.  1.  Montevideo,  Castel- 
nuovo  &  Berchesi,   1928. 

honey 
Cuba.       Laboratorio    quimico     agricola.       Las 
mieles  de  abeja  de  Cuba,  por  Julio  de  Car- 
denas y  Eduardo  Moreno.     Habana,  1921. 

LEATHER 

Zimmermann,  A.  S.  An  exhibit  in  the  making. 
Leather,  1924-1926.  Newark,  Museum  as- 
sociation of  Newark,  1928. 

printing 
Harrap,    Charles.      Offset   printing   from   stone 
and  plates    (planography   or  metalography). 
Ed.  3.     Leicester.  Raittiby,  Lawrence,   1927. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Martin,  Geoffrey.  A  treatise  on  chemical  en- 
gineering applied  to  the  flow  of  industrial 
gases,  steam,  water,  and  liquid  chemicals. 
London,   Lockwood,   1928. 

biology 
Carpenter,  K.  E.     Life  in  inland  waters  with 

especial      reference      to      animals.     London, 

Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1928. 
Whitney,  L.  F.     The  basis  of  breeding.     New 

Haven,  E.   C.   Fowler,   1928. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Bailey,  Mrs,  F.  A.  M.  Birds  of  New  Mexico. 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico  Dept,  of  game  and 
fish,  1928. 

BOTANY 

Pas,  Crispijn  de.  Hortus  floridus.  The  first 
book.  London,  Cresset  press,  1928.  [First 
pub.  1615.] 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

Falck,  Hans  von.  Die  probeschuren  der  mer- 
inokammwollschafe  in  Stuttgart,  Breslau 
und  Dortmund,  1925-1927.  Berlin,  1928, 
(Arbeiten  der  Deutschen  landwirtschafts- 
gesellschaft.  hft.  362.) 

ECONOMICS,  STATISTICS 

Bihlmans.  Alfred,  and  Pengerots,  V.     La  Let- 

tonie  pittoresque   et   sa   vie   actuelle.     Riga, 

Societe  anonyme   "  Zemnieka   domas,"    1927. 
Digby,    Margaret.     Producers    and   consumers ; 

a  study   in   co-operative   relations.     London, 

Routledge,  1928. 
Levy,  L.  C.     History  of  the  co-operative  raisin 

industry  of  California.     Fresno,  Calif.,  1928. 
Luiga,  G.  E.     Die  agrarreform  in  Eesti.     Hels- 

ingfors,  Mercators  tryckeri,   1920. 
Schwage,    A.     Courte    histoire    agraire    de    la 

Lettonie.     Riga,  Ministere  des  affaires  etran- 

geres  de  Lettonie,  1926. 

LIBRARY   ECONOMY 

Fay,  L.  E..  and  Eaton.  A.  T.  Instruction  in 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  Ed.  3,  Bos- 
ton, Faxon,  1928. 

PERIODICALS    CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Agrar-probleme.  quarterly,  bd.  1,  hft.  1-  Ber- 
lin, 1928- 

Revista  agrico}a  de  Caldas.  [weekly?]  alio 
1,  no.  1-  Sept.  1928-  Manizales,  Colombia. 


On  October  31,  1927,  there  were  424 
toll  bridges  in  operation,  under  construc- 
tion, or  proposed,  on  the  public  highways 
of  the  country,  and  of  these  217  were 
on  the  Federal-aid  system. 
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FORMER  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  MAN  TALKS  ON  PUBLICITY 


Holland,  Editor  of  Field  and  Stream,  Tells  Conservation  Commissioners  That  the  Specialist  in 
Information  Should  Be  Chosen  as  Carefully  as  Any  Man  in  the  Organization 


To  disseminate  information  on  the 
various  lines  of  work  of  the  different 
bureaus,  which  is  a  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  department,  and  to  do  this 
effectively,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
people  of  the  department  in  both  labora- 
tory and  field.  How  to  Tell  Our  Story 
to  the  Public  was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Ray  P.  Holland  at  a  recent  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association 
of  Fish,  Game,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners, of  which  he  is  secretary,  and 
the  following  extracts  are  significant  and 
applicable  to  other  lines  of  work  in  en- 
tirely unrelated  fields.  Mr.  Holland,  who 
is  editor  of  Field  and  Stream,  a  journal 
for  the  out-of-doors  devotee,  was  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  on  .work  connected 
with  enforcement  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  and  sub- 
sequently was  vice  president  and  editor 
of  the  American  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

"  If  a  fish  and  game  department  is  to 
be  a  success  in  the  present  day  and  age, 
it  must  advertise  *  *  *,"  said  Mr. 
Holland.  "As  I  see  the  picture,  there 
are  three  distinct  lines  of  publicity  that 
must  be  featured. 

"  One  of  the  foremost  duties  of  a  con- 
servation department  is  to  enforce  pro- 
tective laws.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
will  have  a  greater  effect  in  preventing 
violation  of  the  game  laws  than  wide 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  arrests 
and  convictions  of  violators.  Many 
years  ago,  when  enforcing  the  Federal 
migratory-bird  law,  I  discovered  that 
headlines  in  a  local  paper  telling  of  ar- 
rest and  conviction  were  equal  to  days 
of  hard  patrol  work.     *     *     * 

"  In  order  to  convince  the  sportsman 
in  whose  interests  you  are  working  that 


you  deserve  his  support,  you  must  di- 
rect publicity  at  him.  Tell  him  in  the 
press  what  you  are  doing  in  his  behalf ; 
the  numbers  of  fish  that  are  being 
planted  for  him  to  catch ;  the  covers  that 
are  being  stocked  with  the  money  he 
spends  for  a  license  fee.  Get  his  inter- 
est and  you'll  win  his  support.  Convince 
him  through  publicity  that  he  is  paying 
for  the  birds  that  are  being  released,  and 
that  they  are  his  birds,  and  you'll  find 
he  will  take  more  interest  immediately 
in  seeing  that  these  birds  receive  the 
protection  they  must  have. 

"  The  third  item,  which  I  believe  is 
equally  important,  is  publicity  to  sell  fish 
and  game  conservation  to  the  general 
public.  Newspaper  items  should  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  to  the  man  who  is  not  a 
sportsman  that  fish  and  game  protection 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try.    *     *     * 

"  There  are  three  distinct  avenues 
through  which  publicity  should  be  put 
out.  Without  any  question,  the  daily 
press  comes  first.  The  newspapers  must 
be  reached  and  convinced  that  fish  and 
game  matter  is  good  copy.  Many  State 
game  departments  have  their  own  official 
publications.  This  is  good  publicity,  but 
it  reaches  only  a  very  limited  number. 
Third,  comes  the  sportsmen's  magazines 
that  are  always  seeking  good  copy. 
Whenever  a  State  has  accomplished  some- 
thing unusual  in  fish  or  game  propagation 
or  administration,  an  article  well  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  is  what  I  consider 
first-class  copy  for  a  sportsman's  maga- 
zine.    *     *     * 

"Your  publicity  man  should  be  chosen 
as  carefully  as  any  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Don't  demand  quantity,  but  try 
hard  rather  for  quality." 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  NOTICE 

Courses  in  Soil  Genesis,  Classification,  and  Erosion, 
by  Dr.  Curtis  F.  Marbut  and  H.  H.  Bennett,  begins 
Monday,    December    17 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Graduate  School,  Dr.  Curtis  F. 
Marbut,  in  charge  of  the  soil  survey,  and 
H.  H.  Benuett,  soils  specialist,  both  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  will  give  a 
course  in  soil  genesis,  classification,  and  ero- 
sion. The  course  will  he  conducted  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  beginning  Monday, 
December  17,  in  room  311,  Building  F,  Seventh 
Street  SW.  It  will  consist  of  one  semester  of 
30  hours,  25  of  which  will  be  on  soil  genesis 
and  soil  classification,  by  Doctor  Marbut,  and 
5  on  erosion,  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

This  is  a  credit  course.  Its  purpose  is  to  ex- 
plain the  new  concept  of  soils  and  to  set  forth 
the  problems  of  soil  erosion  and  flood  control — 
the  genetic  concept  of  soils ;  the  basis  and 
principles  of  soil  classification  ;  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soils  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world ;  soil  erosion  as  a  national  problem  ; 
erosion  and  its  relation  to  soil  types,  its  effect 
on  agriculture,  and  manner  of  occurrence  and 
methods  of  prevention  and  control ;  and  flood 
control. 

The  class  will  assemble  as  soon  as  possible 
after  4.30.  Those  intending  to  take  the  course 
should  send  their  names  promptly  to  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work,  if  they  have 
ott  already  dons  so. 


Last  year  this  course  attracted  a  number  of 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  department,  who 
found  great  interest  in  the  subject  matter  and 
the  manner  of  presentation. 


There  must  be  a  more  definite  under- 
standing of  what  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  living  is,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
carry  out  a  national  program  of  better 
living  on  the  basis  of  its  natural  re- 
sources and  its  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  development,  says  Dr. 
Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  her  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary.  "  There  must  be  social 
and  economic  adjustments  between  the 
goods  produced  and  the  services  avail- 
able and  those  which  are  needed  in  the 
home,"  the  report  says.  "  Further  stand- 
ards are  essential  for  the  education  of 
the  consumer  in  the  wise  use  of  the 
goods  produced  in  such  abundance.  Food 
is  one  of  the  prime  considerations  in  any 
standard  of  living.  A  more  stable  food 
production  and  distribution  program, 
based  on  nutritional  requirements,  is 
important." 


Cooperative  investigations  of  household 
refrigeration  problems  are  still  being 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Ordinary  ice  refrigerators  and 
electric  refrigerators  have  been  used  in 
pairs,  and  bacteriological  studies  of  milk 
and  other  foods  requiring  refrigeration 
in  the  home  are  under  way. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1928  improvements 
were  completed  on  8,184  miles  of  Federal- 
aid  road  which  had  not  before  been  im- 
proved with  Federal  assistance. 


The  Official  Record  has  a  "  Questions 
and  Answers  "  department.  Questions  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole  will  be  answered  therein 
if  sent  to  the  editor. 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

CLOSE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

extension;  progress  and  outlook  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  home  economics  re- 
search ;  research  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing ;  and  policy  with  reference  to  control 
of  introduced  peste  and  plant  diseases. 
In  addition  to  the  more  general  discus- 
sions, the  various  section  and  committee 
meetings  afforded  opportunity  for  more 
detailed  discussion  of  many  special  prob- 
lems in  the  organization,  administration, 
and  advancement  of  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tutions represented  in  the  association. 

An  especially  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  convention  was  a  session  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  National  Grange 
and  addressed  briefly  by  Secretary  Jar- 
dine  and  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific  work  of  the  department,  and 
the  master  of  the  National  Grange,  L.  J. 
Taber.  Another  was  an  address  by  Merle 
Thorpe,  editor  of  The  Nation's  Business, 
on  the  interrelations  and  community  of 
interest  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Anson  Marston,  dean  of  the  division  of  en- 
gineering and  director  of  the  engineering  ex- 
periment station,  Iowa  State  College,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Deans 
C.  A.  McCue,  of  Delaware,  and  J.  L.  Hills,  of 
Vermont,  w.ere  reelected  secretary-treasurer 
and  assistant  treasurer,  respectively.  The 
vacancy  on  the  executive  committee  caused  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  vice  president  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  F.  E.  Turneaure,  dean  of  the 
college  of  engineering  and  director  of  the  en- 
gineering experiment  station,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  President  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  remains  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

New  officers  of  the  sections  are : 

Section  of  Agriculture. — L.  N.  Duncan, 
Alabama,  chairman ;  L.  E.  Call,  Kansas, 
secretary.  Subsection  of  Resident  Teaching. — 
Cornelius  Betten,  New  York,  chairman  ;  E.  J. 
Iddings,  Idaho,  secretary.  Subsection  of  Ex- 
periment Station  Work. — P.  F.  Trowbridge, 
North  Dakota,  chairman  ;  W.  J.  Morse,  Maine, 
secretary ;  E.  W.  Allen,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recording  secretary.  Subsection  of 
Extension  Work. — S.  B.  Nelson,  Washington, 
chairman  ;  T.   R.  Bryant,  Kentucky,  secretary. 

Section  of  Engineering. — C.  R.  Jones, 
West  Virginia,  chairman  ;  R.  A.  Seaton,  Kan- 
sas, secretary. 

Section  of  Home  Economics. — Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  New  York,  chairman ;  Rachel 
H.  Colwell,  West  Virginia,  secretary. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morse,  director  of  the  Maine  Ex- 
periment Station,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  publication  of  research,  succeed- 
ing President  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College. 
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PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 
IS  BIG  DAIRY  PROBLEM 


Reed  Says  Reduction  in  Cost  Per  Unit 

of  Product  Is  Greatest  Need  of 

the  Milk  Industries 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  by  the 
American  people  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  in  1917  was  12.4  gallons  and 
in  1926  it  had  risen  to  55.3  gallons.  In- 
cluding the  manufactured  products — but- 
ter, cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  ice  cream,  etc. — it  is  estimated  that 
the  1917  consumption  was  equivalent  to 
97.2  gallons  of  milk  per  capita  and  for 
1927  about  120  gallons.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  23  gallons  per  capita 
in  10  years.  As  the  food  value  of  milk 
is  more  clearly  understood  the  tendency 
should  be  toward  further  increases  in 
consumption.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  said  the  above 
in  an  address  he  delivered  recently  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  meeting  of-  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association. 

"Are  we  overdoing  the  business  of 
dairying?"  Mr.  Reed  asked.  "This  ques- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  now  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Recent  developments  in  new  dairy 
sections  of  the  country  have  resulted  in 
much  thought  and  discussion  being  given 
to  the  matter.  •  The  reported  expansion  of 
the  industry  into  the  Southern  States 
might  appear  at  first  thought  to  lead  to- 
ward overproduction.  A  study  of  the  sit- 
uation, however,  shows  that  the  actual  in- 
crease in  production  is  slight,  for  in  that 
section  the  milk  instead  of  being  manu- 
factured into  farm  butter,  is  now  being 
made  into  creamery  butter,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  skim  milk  powder,  and  other 
products,  the  quantity  of  which  is  now 
ascertainable.  The  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products  in  the  South 
barely  offsets  the  decrease  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
older  sections.  There  is  a  shifting  in 
production  of  the  various  products  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
not  an  increase  which  would  threaten 
overproduction." 

The  older  sections,  it  appears,  are  shift- 
ing to  the  production  of  fluid  market 
milk,  he  said.  He  gave  figures  to  show 
that  from  1920  to  1927  the  Southern 
States  increased  their  butter  production 
about  185  per  cent  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

"  While  our  industry  is  now  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,"  he  said,  "  it  is  readily 
seen  that  even  a  moderate  increase  in 
production  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  demand  might  have  the  effect 
of  upsetting  the  entire  industry.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  efficiency 
in  production.  There  will  be  little  dan- 
ger of  overproduction  if  we  produce  more 
economically.  The  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
duction unit,  whether  it  be  the  cow,  the 
farm,  or  the  man,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  the  in- 
dustry." 

As  evidence  of  this  Mr.  Reed  cited  the 
studies  made  by  the  bureau,  showing  that 
the  cow  producing  100  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  year  returned  only  $14  over  the 
cost  of  feed,  whereas  the  cow  produc- 
ing 500  pounds  of  butterfat  returned  $178 


over  her  feed.  "At  this  rate  one  cow 
producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  re- 
turned as  much  income  over  cost  of  feed 
as  13  cows  that  produced  an  average  of 
100  pounds,"  he  said.  "  This  furnishes  a 
definite  example  of  how  the  poor  cow 
produces  a  surplus.  One  good  cow 
supplied  only  500  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
the  market,  but  13  cows  yielding  an 
equivalent  income  supplied  1,300  pounds." 


Goil  To  Have  Charge  of  Exhibit 
At  Exposition  in  Spain  in  1929 


Frank  L.  Goll,  senior  physiologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  charge 
of  the  bureau's  exhibit  and  motion-pic- 
ture work,  has  been  designated  by  C.  W. 
Warburton,  director  of  extension  work, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  office  of  ex- 
hibits, to  be  the  representative  in  charge 
of  this  department's  contribution  to  the 
United  States  Government  exhibit  at  the 
Ibero-American  International  Exposition 
at  Seville,  Spain,  March  15  to  October  15, 
1929.  This  department's  exhibit  at  Se- 
ville will  present  American  agricultural 
practices  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool, 
poultry,  cattle,  and  swine;  livestock,  his- 
tory and  development ;  livestock  sanita- 
tion ;  American  methods  in  the  dairying 
and  other  agricultural  industries;  and 
the  development  of  American  roads. 

Mr.  Goll  represented  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904 ;  the 
Tercentennial  Exposition  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  1907;  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position, Seattle,  1909 ;  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  1916;  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress,  Denver,  1916 ;  the  In- 
ternational Farm  Congress,  El  Paso,  1917  ; 
and  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition, 
Philadelphia.  1926.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  department 
at  the  International  Agricultural  Expo- 
sition, Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1910, 
and  one  of  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibits 
that  were  shown  to  American  soldiers 
still  in  cantonments  in  France  in  1919 
to  interest  them  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  his  assignments  at  the 
large  special  expositions,  Mr.  Goll  has 
worked  as  a  circuit  leader,  presenting  and 
demonstrating  the  work  of  every  branch 
of  the  department  at  State  fairs  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  associated  more 
or  less  with  the  whole  development  of 
the  department's  exhibits  work. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
hibits for  the  Seville  exposition  are 
nearing  completion,  and  the  most  bulky 
material  will  be  shipped  December  15. 
The  representatives  of  the  various  United 
States  Government  departments  are 
scheduled  to  sail  about  February  1. 


Hearing  to  Be  Held  to  Consider 
"  Phony  "  Peach  Disease  Quarantine 


Extensive  experimentation  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  agricultural  engineer- 
ing division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
many  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery. 


One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  is  research  on 
the  vitamin  content  Of  foodstuffs. 


A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  quarantining  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  on  account  of  the 
"  phony  "  disease  of  peaches,  will  be  held 
before  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  Board  at  1729  New  York 
Avenue,  Washington,  at  10  a.  m.,  Decem- 
ber 17. 

The  disease  was,  as  far  as  is  known  to 
the  department,  first  observed  at  Mar- 
shallville,  Ga.,  perhaps  50  years  ago.  It 
is  now  present  in  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  peach  orchards  of  Geor- 
gia and  in  an  adjacent  section  of  eastern 
Alabama.  Surveys  made  in  1926  and 
1927  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida,  did  not  dis- 
close the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Special  investigations  begun  in  1921  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to  find 
out  how  to  control  it,  have  disclosed  that 
the  disease  is  communicable  and  is 
spreading  in  the  manner  of  a  contagious 
disease,  but  the  exact  cause  or  nature  of 
the  contagion  is  unknown.  From  these 
discoveries  it  appears  advisable  to  con- 
trol the  nursery  stock  from  the  infected 
areas  in  an  effort  to  prevent  spread 
to  other  peach  districts.  Fruit  from 
"  phony  "  trees  apparently  can  not  trans- 
mit the  disease  and  restrictions  on  fruit 
shipments  are  not  contemplated. 

With  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  tree 
develops  shortened  internodes,  and  a 
large  number  of  lateral  twigs,  and  large, 
flattened,  dark-green  leaves  gives  the 
appearance  of  compact,  dense  growth 
with  very  healthy  foliage.  With  each 
year  after  the  disease  appears  there  is  a 
notable  decrease  in  the  average  size  of 
fruit  and  in  the  number  of  fruits  per 
tree,  and  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
tinctly poorer  in  flavor  than  normal  fruit 
though  slightly  better  in  color. 

Not  only  does  it  seem  possible  that  this 
disease  may  invade  peach  districts  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, but  the  results  of  experiments 
where  almond,  apricot,  and  nectarine 
were  top-worked  on  "  phony  "  trees  sug- 
gest that  the  disease  might  also  attack 
fruits  closely  related  to  the  peach  if  in 
troduced  where  they  are  grown. 


Enrollments  in  148  engineering  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  increased  from 
62,312  in  1926-27.  to  65.520  in  1927-28, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
schools  offer  41  courses.  Twenty  of  the 
courses  are  some  form  of  engineering 
and  21  are  in  allied  subjects.  In  the 
year  1927-28  the  enrollments  in  the  20 
engineering  courses,  including  graduate 
students,  were  as  follows :  Electrical  en- 
gineering, 20,210 ;  civil.  14.073  :  mechani- 
cal, 11.273;  chemical,  5,987;  archi- 
tectural, 3,256;  mining  and  metallurgy, 
2,143 ;  industrial  and  commercial,  2.135 ; 
aeronautical,  614 ;  general,  438 ;  petro- 
leum, 372 :  textile.  320 ;  agricultural, 
214;  geological,  211;  gas,  101;  electro- 
chemical. 09 :  railway,  49 ;  sugar,  44 ; 
sanitary  and  municipal,  33 ;  marine,  16 ; 
and  flour  mill,  9. 
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SECRETARY  OPTIMISTIC 
ON  FARMER'S  OUTLOOK 


Says,  in  Annual  Report,  That  Conditions 
in  Agriculture  Are   Better  and 

Gross  Income  Is  Larger 

Indications  are  that  the  gross  income 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
for  the  crop  year  1928129  will  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  crop  year, 
says  Secretary  Jardine  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  President.  The  report  says 
the  following,  in  substance  : 

In  the  crop  year  1927-28  the  gross 
income  of  American  agriculture  from  all 
products  amounted  to  $12,253,000,000, 
compared  with  $12,127,000,000  in  the  crop 
year  1926-27  and  $12,670,000,000  in  the 
crop  year  1925-26,  in  which  year  the 
total  was  the  highest  since  1919-20.  As 
the  present  marketing  season  still  has 
some  months  to  run,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  estimate  the  financial  results  in  detail. 

The  expectation  of  an  increase  in  gross 
income  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
the  livestock  industries  have  prospered 
conspicuously.  Substantially  larger  re- 
turns than  those  of  the  preceding  year 
will  be  earned  by  dairymen,  beef  pro- 
ducers, and  poultrymen.  Hog  raisers, 
likewise,  have  grounds  for  optimism.  In 
the  early  part  of  1928  hog  prices  were 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  later  months 
brought  great  improvement.  Returns 
from  cash  grains,  hay,  tobacco,  and  pota- 
toes will  be  smaller  than  in  the  preced- 
ing crop  year. 

In  general  the  situation  is  less  uneven 
than  in  any  year  since  1920.  There  are 
fewer  distress  areas.  Many  branches  of 
the  agricultural  industry  have  made  new 
gains  in  efficiency  of  production  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand.  In 
all  probability  the  improvement  in  gross 
income  will  be  reflected  in  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  net  income,  because 
the  evidence  available  indicates  that  pro- 
duction costs  in  1928  were  not  larger 
than  in  1927  and  may  have  been  smaller. 

The  season  was  one  of  heavy  produc- 
tion, despite  hampering  weather  condi- 
tions in  some  areas.  Yields  per  acre 
were  about  3  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  the  last  10  years  and  about  1.7  per 
■cent  above  those  of  last  year.  Good 
yields  were  harvested  except  in  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  in  parts  of  the  eastern  region  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  an  area  affected 
hy  drought,  comprising  most  of  South 
Dakota,  western  Nebraska,  eastern  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  southern  Texas. 
Sharp  changes  in  temperature  in  the 
spring  destroyed  the  winter  wheat  seeded 
on  fully  10,000,000  acres  and  thinned 
24559°— 28 


BUDGET  SUBMITTED 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  completed  the  presentation  of 
its  estimates  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the 
Budget  recommendations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1930,  as  they  apply  to 
the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this,  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

The  Budget  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on 
December  5. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Bill  will  be 
reported  out  to  the  House  about 
the  middle  of  December. 


the  stand  on  a  large  additional  acreage. 
Reseeding  was  complicated  by  a  cold 
and  wet  June.  In  the  late  summer  and 
fall  the  South  Atlantic  States  had  tor- 
rential rains  that  set  new  precipitation 
records  at  many  stations.  These  ad- 
verse condition,  however,  were  largely 
offset  by  generally  favorable  harvesting 
weather  in  the  more  important  agricul- 
tural States,  and  the  upward  trend  re- 
corded in  farm  production  in  the  last 
few  years  continued. 

Acreage  of  crops  harvested  was  the 
largest  on  record,  exceeding  that  of  1927 
by  8,000,000  acres,  or  2.4  per  cent,  the 
increase  being  larger  than  that  of  any 
year  since  1918.  The  area  harvested 
last  year  was  diminished  by  the  Missis- 
sippi floods.  Expansion  of  acreage  is 
not  always  desirable,  and  the  expansion 
this  year  in  the  case  of  certain  crops — 
notably  potatoes — was  definitely  unde- 
sirable. Expansion  of  acreage,  however, 
is  at  least  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  agriculture.  The  increase  was 
pretty  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country  and  was  divided  among  cotton, 
spring  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  lead- 
ing crops.  A  decline  representing  a  shift 
to  more  intensive  crops  took  place  in  the 
acreage  previously  devoted  to  hay. 

Cotton  was  planted  on  about  46,700,000 
acres,  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent  over 
the  acreage  planted  last  year.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  area  in  cotton  was  only  4  per 
cent  below  the  record  acreage  of  1926. 
Losses  from  the  boll  weevil,  however, 
were  the  heaviest  since  the  first  few 
years  after  that  pest  spread  through  the 
Cotton  Beit.  Weather  conditions  were 
unfavorable  for  cotton.  In  consequence 
(Continued  on  p.  7) 


IVENTIETH  congress 
OPENS  FINAL  SESSION 


President  Says  in  Message  He  Could  Not 
Too  Strongly  Commend  Research 

of  Department  and  States 

The  second  and  closing  session  of  the 
Seventieth  Congress  convened  at  noon 
Monday,  December  3.  Bills,  among 
them  a  number  of  measures  relating  to 
agriculture,  which  were  pending  when 
the  House  and  Senate  adjourned  in  May, 
are  carried  over  for  consideration  by 
this  session.  This  session  adjourns 
March  4.  A  number  of  new  bills  were 
introduced  at  the  opening,  and  those 
which  relate  to  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment are  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

The  message  of  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  was  read  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Tuesday,  December  4. 
The  President's  message  submitting  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  was  de- 
livered to  Congress  on  December  5. 

Although  the  formal  budget  message 
was  not  submitted  until  Congress  con- 
vened, the  agricultural  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  esti- 
mates for  1930  since  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, in  order  that  the  appropriation 
bills  might  be  ready  for  prompt  consid- 
eration and  enactment  during  the  short 
session.  The  bureaus  and  offices  of  this 
department  have  completed  the  general 
presentation  of  their  budget  estimates. 
It  is  expected  that  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
House  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  membership  of  the  subcommittee  is 
the  same  as  in  the  last  session — Repre- 
sentatives Dickinson,  of  Iowa,  chair- 
man ;  Wason,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Sum- 
mers, of  Washington ;  Buchanan,  of 
Texas ;  and  Sandlin,  of  Louisiana. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  the  President  said  the  following 
of  direct  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

THE    PRESIDENT 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  notable 
though  not  uniform  improvement  in  agri- 
culture. The  general  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  and  the  volume  of  production 
have  advanced.  This  means  not  only  fur- 
ther progress  in  overcoming  the  price  dis- 
parity into  which  agriculture  was  plunged 
in  1920-21,  but  also  increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  a  well-grounded 
confidence  in  the  future  of  agriculture. 

The  livestock  industry  has  attained  the 
best  balance  for  many  years  and  is  pros- 
pi  ring  conspicuously.  Dairymen,  beef  pro- 
ducers, and  poultrymen  are  receiving  sub- 
stantially larger  returns  than  last  year. 
Cotton,  although  lower  in  price  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  was  produced  in  greater  vol- 
(Continued   on  p.  7) 
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DETAILS  OF  1930  AGRICULTURE  BUDGET  AS  SUBMITTED  TO  CONGRESS 


The  Budget  for  1930,  as  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress 
December  5.  recommends  appropriations  of  $72,232,131  for  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $82,000,000  for  road  con- 
struction, making  a  total  of  $154,232,131  for  all  purposes.  This  is 
an  apparent  decrease  of  $514. 598. S8  below  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  (1929),  but,  taking  into  account  certain  unex- 
pended balances  reappropriated,  omitting  consideration  of  salary 
adjustments  under  the  Welch  Act  which  are  included  in  the  1930 
Budget  but  for  which  corresponding  funds  for  1929  have  not  yet  been 
appropriated,  and  making  allowance  for  other  similar  factors,  there 
is  a  net  increase  in  working  funds  of  $1,275,355.37  recommended  in 
the  Budget  for  activities  other  than  road  building,  and  a  decrease 
of  $4,197,294  in  road  funds,  which  results  in  a  net  decrease  of 
$2,921,938.63  for  all  purposes. 

Increases  for  Regular  Work 

The  net  increase  of  $1,275,355.37  recommended  in  working  funds  for 
activities  other  than  road  construction,  exclusive  of  funds  for  salary 
adjustments  under  the  Welch  Act,  is  arrived  at  by  taking  into 
account  increases  which  total  82,898,719.10  and  reductions  totaling 
$1,623,363.73,  many  of  which  are  possible  because  of  completion 
during  1929  of  specific  projects,  including  items  for  construction  or 
repairs  of  buildings,  etc.  The  recommended  increases  include  items 
totaling  nearly  $1,400,000  for  expanding  research  work,  including  an 
increase   of  $495,000   for  payments   to   the   States  and  to   Hawaii   for 


research  at  the  State  and  the  Territorial  experiment  stations,  this 
being  the  1930  increment  authorized  by  the  Purnell  and  Hawaii 
Station  Acts. 

Of    the    total    increases    recommended,    the    following    are    included 
under  special  authorizations  of  law : 


Enabling  act 


In  crease  rec- 
I  ommended 
j      in  1930 
'     Budget 


Purnell  Act 

Hawaii  Station  Act 

Capper-Ketcham  Agricultural  Extension  Act.. 

McXary-McSweeney  Forest  Research  Act 

Clarke-McNary  Reforestation  Act 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station  Act 

Air  Commerce  Act  (for  meteorological  service). 
Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station  Act 


Total. 


S4S0.  000 
15,000 
500,  000 
124,  274 
101,  018 
50,  000 
166,  580 
35,  000 

1,  471,  S72 


The   funds  for   1930   are   summarized   by   bureaus   in   the   following 
tables  : 


Summary,  by  Bureaus  and  Offices,  Comp 

aring  Budget  Allowances  for  Fiscal  Year  1930  With  Appropriations  Thus  Far  Provided  for  1929 

Appropriations,  1929 

Budget,  1930 

Bureau  or  office 

Apparent 

Balances 
from  prior 
appropria- 
tions 

Total  avail- 
ablei 

Apparent 
(including 
Welch  Act 
increases) 

Plus  re- 
appro- 
priations 

Less  Welch 

Act 

increases 

Total  avail- 
able (exclu- 
sive of 
Welch  Act 
increases) 

Increase  or 
decrease 
compared 
with  total 
available, 
1929 

$1, 118, 416. 88 

1, 121.  500.  00 

90,  300.  00 

4,  216,  400.  00 
2  9,  200,  416.  00 

2,  771,  500.  00 
14,  349.  595.  00 

526,  600.  00 
4, 420,  640.  68 

12, 145, 105.  00 

3,  430,  500.  00 
1,  293,  613.  00 
1,  975,  658.  00 
1,  523,  592. 10 

440,  880.  00 

5,  625,  780.  00 
137,  281.  00 

3,  087, 185.  97 

135,  000.  00 

1, 470,  605.  00 

"  328,  458.  00 

$1, 172. 890 

1, 192,  000 

102.  000 

4,  737,  000 

2  9,  069,  936 

3, 143,  400 

14,  627,  790 

644,800 

4, 761, 140 

12,  783,  280 
3, 445,  500 
1, 455,  505 
2, 148,  290 
1, 428,  380 

485,  400 
6,  075,  400 

157,  500 
3,  015,  620 

110,  000 
1,  537,  300 

139,  000 

$90, 379 
26,  317 
5,580 
18,  360 
41,  835 

160,  590 

621,  841 
26,  540 

192, 421 

391,  003 

$1, 082,  511 

1, 165,  683 

96.420 

4,  718,  640 

2  9,  033, 101 

2,  982, 810 
14,  335,  749 

618,  260 

4,  568,  719 

12, 392,  277 

3,  445,  500 

1,  360,  664 

2,  054,  220 
1,  386,  212 

457,  972 

5,  757,  148 
146.  544 

3, 121,  860 

130, 160 

1,  443,  032 

is  3S6,  900 

-$35,  905.  88 

1, 121,  500.  00 

90,  300.  00 

4, 216,  400.  00 

2  9,  200,  416.  00 

2,  771,  500.  00 

14, 177,  895.  00 

526,  600.  00 

4,  380,  436.  00 

12, 145, 105.  00 
3, 430,  500.  00 
1, 293,  613.  00 

1,  966,  G58.  00 
1, 165.  500.  00 

440,  880.  00 

5,  625,  780.  00 
137,  281.  00 

2,  971,  050.  00 
135,  000.  00 

1,470,605.00 
164,  000.  00 

+44, 183.  00 

+6, 120.  00 

+502.  240.  00 

s  $5,  000 

-167,  315.  00 

+211,310.00 

*  $171,  700.  00 

5  329,  800 

-13,846.00 

+91,  660.  00 

»  40,  204.  68 

::::::::::"" 

+148,  078.  32 

Forest  Service  (exclusive  of  forest  roads  and  receipt 

+247, 172.  00 

+15,  000.  00 

94,  841 
94.  070 
42, 168 
27,428 
318,  252 
10,  956 
73,  760 

9,840 
94,268 

2,100 

+67.  051.  00 

i  9,  000.  00 
8  358,  092. 10 

+78,  562.  00 

w 

-137,380.10 

+17,092.00 

+131,368.00 

+9,  263.  00 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 

w  116, 135.  97 

ii  180.  000 
3  30,  000 

+34,  674.  03 
-4,  840.  00 

-27,  573.  00 

12  164,  458.  00 

»  250,  000 

+58,  442.  00 

Total,  exclusive  of  road  funds 

6S,  549,  435.  88 

15  859,  590.  75 

69,  409,  026.  63 

72,  232, 131 

794,  800 

2,  342,  549 

70,  684,  382 

+1.  275,  355.  37 

Road  funds: 

7,  500,  000.  00 
71,  000,  000.  00 

5, 197,  294.  00 
2,  500,  000.  00 

7,  500.  000.  00 
71,  000,  000.  00 

5, 197,  294.  00 
2,  500,  000.  00 

8,  000,  000 
74,  000.  000 

8,  000,  000 
74,  000,  000 

+500,  000.  00 

+3,  000,  000.  00 

Special  road  and  bridge  construction  in  flood  areas 

-5, 197,  294.  00 

(I') 

m 

-2,  500,  000.  00 

86, 197,  294.  00 

86, 197,  294.  00 

82.  000.  000 

82,  000,  000 

-4,  197,  294.  00 

Total  for  all  purposes 

154,  746,  729.  88 

859,  590.  75 

155,  606,  320.  63 

154,  232, 131 

794,  800 

2,  342,  549 

152,  684,  382 

-2,  921,  938.  63 

i  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  salary  increases  under  Welch  Act  yet  to  be  made,  estimated  at  approximately  $2,300,000. 

2  Includes  822,936  provided  by  act  of  May  16,  1928,  for  extending  benefits  of  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  work  to  Hawaii. 

3  Unexpended  balance,  1928,  to  be  reappropriated  for  1930. 

<  Includes  $161,700  from  unexpended  balances,  1927,  reappropriated  for  1929.  and  $10,000  for  control  of  European  fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases  of  poultry,  reappropriated 
from  unexpended  balance  of  $3,500,000  appropriation  provided  by  second  deficiency  act,  1924,  for  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

s  Includes  $319,800,  unexpended  balances,  1928,  to  be  reappropriated  for  1930,  and  $10,000  for  control  of  European  fowl  pest  reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of 
$3,500,000  appropriation  referred  to  in  note  4. 

e  Including  $35,076,  unexpended  balances,  1927,  reappropriated  for  1929,  and  $5,128.68,  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  mushroom  dis- 
eases. 

"  Including  $3,000,  unexpended  balance,  1927,  reappropriated  for  1929.  and  $6,000,  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  mushroom  insects. 

8  Including  $12,000,  unexpended  balance,  1927,  reappropriated  for  1929;  $146,144.71,  unexpended  balance  of  continuing  appropriation  for  upper  Mississippi  River  wild- 
life refuge;  and  $199,947.39,  unexpended  balance  of  $200,000  appropriation  provided  by  second  deficiency  act,  192S,  for  Bear  River  bird  refuge. 

6  Indeterminate  unexpended  balance  of  1929  appropriation  for  Bear  River  bird  refuge,  to  be  reappropriated  for  1930. 

io  Includes  $103,522.78,  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  act  of  Mar.  7,  1928,  for  preventing  spread  of  cotton  pink  bollworm;  and  $12,613.19,  unexpended 
balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  preventing  spread  of  Parlatoria  date  scale. 

"  Includes  reappropriation  of  $100,000  from  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  act  of  Mar.  7, 192S,  for  preventing  spread  of  pink  bollworm;  $50,000  from 
unexpended  balance  of  $10,000,000  appropriation  provided  by  act  of  Feb.  23,  1927,  for  eradication  or  control  of  European  corn  borer,  to  be  immediately  available;  and  $30,000 
from  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  preventing  spread  of  Mexican  fruit  worm. 

12  Includes  $14,458,  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  provided  by  first  deficiencv  act,  1928,  for  South  Carolina  station;  and  $150,000  for  special  corn-borer  research, 
reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  $10,000,000  appropriation  referred  to  in  note  11. 

i3  Includes  $15,000  for  collection  of  seed-grain  loans;  $54,000  for  livestock  production  investigations,  South;  $60,000  for  dairying  and  livestock  production  investigations, 
West;  $39,458  for  South  Carolina  experiment  station;  $150,000  for  special  corn-borer  research  reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  $10,000,000  appropriation  referred 
to  in  note  11;  and  $10,000  for  expenses  of  United  States  participation  in  International  Dairy  Congress. 

u  Reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  $10,000,000  appropriation  referred  to  in  note  11. 

15  Includes  $9,440  for  collection  of  seed-grain  loans;  $42,660  for  livestock  production  investigations,  South;  $59,800  for  dairying  and  livestock  production  investigations, 
West;  525,000  for  South  Carolina  station;  and  $250,000  for  special  corn-borer  research,  reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  $10,000,000  appropriation  referred  to  in 
note  11. 

is  This  total  does  not  include  $5,000,000  appropriation  provided  by  second  deficiency  act,  192S,  and  available  for  1929,  for  payment  of  losses  due  to  enforced  nonproduction 
of  cotton  in  prohibited  zones  proposed  to  be  established  as  a  means  for  pink  bollworm  control;  zones  not  established  for  cotton-growing  season  of  1928,  and  it  is  not  now  be- 
lieved that  such  zones  will  be  established  for  season  of  1929. 

i'  Unexpended  balance  of  1929  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  (estimated  at  $2,000,000),  provided  by  second  deficiency  act,  1928,  to  be  continued  available  during  1930, 
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Summary   of   Actual    Increases   and    Decreases    in    Working    Funds 
(Exclusive  of  Welch  Act  Adjustments) 


Bureau 

Increases 

Decreases 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

$9, 051. 00 
50,  000.  00 
6, 120.  00 
516,560.00 
513,  960.  00 
211,590.00 
77,  840. 00 
92,  310.  00 
238,  288.  00 
478,  737.  00 
68,  351.  00 
80, 142.  00 
23,  337.  29 
17, 150.  00 
235,  298.  00 
9,  284.  00 

142, 776. 81 

$44, 956.  88 
5, 817. 00 

-$35, 905. 88 
+44, 183. 00 

+6, 120.  00 

14,  320.  00 

681,  275.  00 

280.  00 

91, 686.  00 

650.  00 

90,  209.  68 

216,  565.  00 

1, 300.  00 

1,  580. 00 

160,  717. 39 

58.00 

103,  930.  00 

21.00 

108, 102.  78 
4, 840.  00 

55, 497.  00 
41,  558. 00 

+502.  240.  00 

-167,315.00 

+211,  310.  00 

-13, 846.  00 

+91,  660. 00 

+148,  078.  32 

+262, 172.  00 

+67,051.00 

+78,  562.  00 

-137,380.10 

+17,  092.  00 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

+131,  368.  00 
+9,  263.  00 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Admin- 

+34,  674.  03 

-4,  840.  00 

Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 

27, 924.  00 
100,  000.  00 

-27,  573.  00 

+58, 442.  00 

Total,  exclusive  of  road  items 

2,  898,  719. 10 

3,  500,  000.  00 

1,  623,  363.  73 
7,  697,  294.  00 

+1,  275,  355.  37 
-4, 197,  294.  00 

6,  398,  719. 10 

9,  320,  657.  73 

-2, 921,  938.  63 

i  Totals  do  not  include  increases  of  $2,342,549  recommended  in  the  Budget  for 
salary  adjustments  under  the  Welch  Act,  as  it  is  expected  that  a  like  amount  will  be 
made  available  for  1929  in  a  deficiency  act  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  complete  list  of  the  actual  increases  and  decreases  in  working 
funds  under  the  various  bureaus,  by  projects,  exclusive  of  salary 
adjustments  under  the  Welch  Act,  follows  : 


Bureau  and  item 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  deciease 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  (2  additional  clerical  employ- 

$3, 051. 00 

$12, 980. 00 
1, 300.  00 

Rent  of  buildings  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 
Increased  rental  for  Fixed  Nitrogen 

6, 000.  00 

1928  immediately  available  fund  for 

30,  676.  88 

9,051.00  j        44,956.88 

-$35,  905. 88 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

5,  817.  00 

Printing  and  binding: 

Printing  blank  and  stenographic 
notebooks  at  Government  Print- 

10, 000.  00 
40, 000.  00 

To    provide    for    urgent    printing 

Total,  Office  of  Information 

50,  000.  00 

5,  817. 00 

+44, 183.  00 

LIBRARY 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

1, 120.  00 
5,  000.  00 

Purchase   of   periodicals,    for    ab- 
stracting for  Union  of  American 

6,  120.  00 

+6, 120.  00 

OFFICE   OF   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

Agricultural  experiment  stations: 

Increase  authorized  by  Purnell  Act 

480,000.00 
15, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 

5,  320.  00 

Extending     benefits     of     Hatch, 
Adams,    and    Purnell    Acts    to 
Hawaii,  as  provided  by  act  of 
May  16,  1928 

General  administration: 

Additional  expenses  due  to  increase 
in  Purnell  Act  and  other  station 
funds.  

Cooperation  with  Union  of  Ameri- 
can   Biological    Societies   in   ex- 
change   of    material    abstracted 
from  literature  on  biological  sub- 

2, 100.  00 

10,  000.  00 
2,  220.  00 

Hawaii  experiment  station: 

Reduction   on   account   of  taking 
over  of  extension  work  by  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  under  act  of 
May  16,  1928_ 

Reduction  in  general  station  funds. 

Bureau  and  item 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

Guam  Experiment  Station  (salary  and 
expenses  of  an  extension  agent) 

Virgin    Islands    Experiment    Station 
(salary  and  expenses  of  veterinarian- 

$3, 160. 00 
3, 080. 00 

Total,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 

516,  560.  00 

$14,320.00 

+$502,  240.  00 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Cooperative     agricultural     extension 
work  (Smith-Lever  Act  supplemen- 

280,  000.  00 

Increase      authorized      by      Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  May  22,   1928.  for 
extension  work  in  the  States  and  the 

500,  000.  00 

120.  00 
1, 155.  00 

Agricultural  exhibits  at  State  and  inter- 

9,  560.  00 
4, 400.  00 

Farm  forestry  extension,  under  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  (cooperation  with  addi- 

Extension    work    in   flood-devastated 

400,  000.  00 

513,  960.  00 

681,  275.  00 

-167,315.00 

WEATHER  BUREAU 

280.  00 

In  Washington  expenses  (marine  mete- 

10,  260.  00 
20,  000.  00 
3,  500.  00 

11, 250.  00 

i  166,  580.  00 

Out  of  Washington  expenses: 

Operation  of  Swan  Island  Station, 

Instrumental    and    miscellaneous 
equipment    and    supplies,    and 
travel    expenses    in    inspecting 

Maintenance  of  additional  stations 
for   meteorological   observations 
contemplated  by  air  commerce 
act  of  1926          

Total,  Weather  Bureau-.- 

211,  590.  00 

280.  00 

+211,  310.  00 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

81.00 
40.00 

850.  00 
130.  00 
560.00 

Tuberculosis  eradication: 

Animal  husbandry  investigations: 
National  poultry  standardization 
work,  in  cooperation  with  States. . 
Investigation  of  milk  goats,  Angora 

15,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 

Improvement  of  facilities  at  Belts- 

Completed  construction  items- 
Equipment,  beef-cattle  inves- 

20,  830.  00 
25,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 

Abattoir,  meat  investigations, 

Repairs  to  water  system,  range 
livestock  experiment  station, 

Animal  disease  investigations: 

Miscellaneous    pathological    work 

4,  685.  00 
38,  155.  00 

Investigation  and  control  of  bovine 

1,  910.  00 
1,  560.  00 

10, 185.  00 
440.00 
100.  00 

Enforcement  of  packers  andstockyards 

Total,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try     

77,  840.  00 

91,  686.  00 

-13,846.00 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

650.  00 

Dairy  research: 

Extension  of  dairy  herd  improve- 

6,  500.  00 

10,  000.  00 
2,  000.  00 

2,  500. 00 

3,  200. 00 

Dairy  cattle  breeding — 

Installation    of    milking    ma- 
chines   at    field    experiment 

Increased    facilities    at    dairy 

Purchase  of  proved  bulls  in  con- 
nection with  dairy  breeding 

Study  of  keeping  quality  of  fat  in 
butter,  milk  powder,  and  other 
milk  products— 

i  $50,000  to  be  immediately  available. 
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Bureau  and  item 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

Dairy  research— Continued. 

Extending  studies  in  the  nutrition 

$3, 000. 00 

•  5,000.00 
7,  610.  00 
2,  500.  00 

50,  000.  00 

Extending  factory  studies  of  cheese 

Maintenance  of  dairy  herd  at  Belts- 

Investigations   in   the   utilization 

Establishment  of  a  station  at  or  near 
Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  for  investigations 
and  demonstration  of  dairy  problems 
and  practices,  pursuant  to  act  of  May 
29,  1928                                       

Total,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry... 

92,  310.  00 

$650.  00 

+$91,  660. 00 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

674.00 

2,  468.  68 
540.00 

Mycology  and  disease  survey  (mush- 

Forest    pathology     (investigation    of 

2  29,  948.  00 

95.00 

Plant-nutrition  investigations  (exten- 
sion of  study  on  plant  growth  as  af- 

10,  000.  00 
9,  373.  00 

Cotton  production  and  diseases  (ex- 
pansion of  studies  of  cotton  root  rot 

Rubber,  fiber,  and  other  tropical  plants 
(abandonment   of  rubber   work   in 
Philippines  and  its  curtailment  in 

25, 453.  00 
66.00 
20.00 
67.00 

Cereal  crops  and  diseases: 

Breeding     disease-resistant     hard 
red  spring  wheats,  in  cooperation 
with   Minnesota,   South   Dakota, 

29, 900.  00 

8, 000.  00 
3,  950.  00 

Expansion  of  rice-breeding  work  in 
California  to  obtain  earlier-ma- 
turing, higher-yielding  varieties. . 

Enlarging  fundamental  investiga- 

29,  920.  00 
53.00 

Sugar  plants  (breeding  and  agronomic 
work  with  sugar  beets,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  resistance  to  curly-top) 

49,  348.  00 

122. 00 

Dry-land  agriculture: 

Inauguration   of   shelter-belt   and 
horticultural   work  in  southern 
Great  Plains  area,  authorized  by 

35, 000.  00 

Maintenance  of  horticultural  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  sta- 

25,  000.  00 
13.00 
508.  00 

Horticultural  crops  and  diseases: 

Investigating    the    handling    and 
transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  Arizona  and   Cali- 

25, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
7, 769.  00 

15,  000.  00 

Investigating    the    handling   and 
transportation  of  eastern-grown 
apples  in  export  shipments 

Studying   effect   of  fertilizers   on 
carrying  and  keeping  quality  of 

Investigating    the    transportation 
and  storage  of  California  table 
grapes,  with  a  view  to  lengthen- 
ing the  consumption  season 

160.  00 

3,  400.  00 
18.00 

Foreign  plant  introduction: 

Completion  of  repairs  to  pipe  irri- 
gation   system,    Chico    (Calif.) 

Forage  crops  and  diseases  (investiga- 
troubles    of   alfalfa    in    Mississippi 

4,  980. 00 

1,  632.  00 

Total,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

238,  2S8.  00 

90,  209.  68 

+148,  078. 32 

FOREST  SERVICE 

2, 157. 00 

Protection  and  administration  of  na- 
tional forests: 
Employment  of  additional  forest 
guards  and  purchase  of  equip- 

59,  714.  00 
16,  000.  00 

Purchase  of  boat  for  Alaska  forests. 

$10,000  to  be  immediately  available. 


Bureau  and  item 


Land  classification. 

Sanitation  and  fire  prevention  (exten- 
sion of  sanitary  and  protective  facili- 
ties to  additional  national-forest  camp 

grounds) 

Equipment  and  supplies 

Forest  products: 

Study  of  lumber  storage  and  han- 
dling practices 

Investigating  possibility  of  substi- 
tuting a  soda  for  a  lime  base  in 
sulphite  pulping  to  prevent 
stream  pollution  and  increase 
the  use  of  resinous  woods  for 

paper  making 

Logging  and  milling  studies  in 
California    and    southern    pine 

region ." 

Forest  survey  (securing  data  as  to  an- 
nual drain  on  forests  by  cutting 
and  losses  by  fire,  diseases,  and  in- 
sects, present  and  potential  growth, 
and   volume   of  virgin   stands   and 

second  growth 

Forest  economics  (study  of  factors  of 
successful  forestry  in  United  States, 
with  first  attention  to  the  southern 

pine  region) 

Range  investigations  (organization  of 
range    research    of    intermountain 

region  on  a  regional  basis) 

Planting  on  national  forests 

Silvical  investigations  (research  by 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion into  methods  of  converting  into 
fully  productive  forests  the  partially 
productive  and  nonproductive  forest 
lands  in  the  Lake  States,  and  for 
general  silvicultural  investigations) . . 

Reconnaissance  of  foresA  resources 

Improvements  on  national  forests: 
Construction  of  fire-protection  im- 
provements (principally  lookout 

towers  and  observatories) 

Construction  and  maintenance  of 

range  improvements  (grazing) 

Reduction  on  account  of  comple- 
tion of  dam  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 
Forest  fire  cooperation: 

Increased  Federal  allotments  to 
States  cooperating  in  preventing 
and  suppressing  fires  on  State 
and  privately  owned  forest  lands, 

under  Clarke-McNary  Act 

Study  of  question  of  insurance  of 
standing  timber  against  losses  by 

fire  and  other  causes 

Cooperative  distribution  of  forest 
planting  stock  (to  provide  Federal 
allotments  to  4  additional  cooper- 
ating States,  under  Clarke-McNary 

Act) 

Acquisition  of  additional  forest  lands 
under  Weeks,  Clarke-McNary  and 

Woodruff-McNary  Acts 

Forest  Service  special  receipt  funds: 
Payments  to  States  and  Territories 
for  benefit  of  county  roads  and 

schools 

Cooperative  work  (contributions 
from  private  sources  for  various 
forest  purposes) 


Total,  Forest  Service— 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS 

Agricultural  chemistry  investigations: 
Food  research,  including  food  de- 
terioration studies,  investigation 
of  toxicity  of  foods  contaminated 
with  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  and 
other  metallic  impurities  or  by 

poisonous  fumes  of  gases 

Extending  study  of  methods  of  re- 
ducing sulphur-dioxide  content 

of  sulphured  dried  fruits 

Investigating  possibilities  of  un- 
used native  tanning  plants  and 
establishment  in  United  States 
of  certain  foreign  tannin-bearing 

plants. .- 

Utilization  of  agricultural  wastes  for 

coloring  and  other  purposes 

Sirup  and  sugar  investigations 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  investiga- 
tions (extending  investigations  of 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in 
control  of  fungous  and  insect  pests 
of  plants,  to  develop  improved  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  and  devise 
methods  of  removing  spray  residues 

from  fruits  ancf  vegetables) 

Dust  explosions  and  farm  fires  (exten- 
sion of  work  to  include  general  in- 
dustrial plants  and  chemical  engi- 
neering industries,  and  for  equipping 


$46.00 


15,  000.  00 
7,  404.  00 

25,  000.  00 

15,  000.  00 
14,  320.  00 


10,  088.  00 
55,  000.  00 


84, 098.r0 
5, 000.  00 


Net  increase 
or  decrease 


.15,000.00 


478,  737.  00 


10,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 


216,  565,  00 


841.  00 
214.  00 


+$262, 172  00 
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Bureau  and  item 


Dust  explosions  and  farm  fires — Con. 
a  small  testing  plant  at  Arlington 
farm) 

Naval  stores  research  (for  more  ade- 
quate study  of  properties,  composi- 
tion, and  constitution  of  naval  stores, 
to  better  adapt  them  to  present  uses 
and  find  new  uses  for  them) 

Soil  chemistry  (expansion  of  soil  chem- 
ical investigations) 

Soil  physics 

Fertilizer  investigations  (procuring 
X-ray  equipment  necessary  for  study 
of  molecular  structure  of  catalysts 
employed  in  nitrogen  fixation) 

Soil  survey  (expanding  detailed  and 
reconnaissance  soil  surveys,  to  meet 
cooperation  offered  by  States) 

Soil  microbiology 

Soil  fertility: 

Soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  studies 
on    strawberries    in     Southern 


Study  of  soil  fertility  and  use  of 
fertilizers  in  relation  to  control 
of  cotton  root  rot  in  Texas  and 
other  Southwestern  States,  in 
cooperation  with  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry 

Study  of  composition  and  conser- 
vation of  the  humus  of  the  soil 
and  the  chemistry  of  green  ma- 
nuring as  affecting  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility 


Total,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils - 


BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

General  administrative  expenses  (for 
additional  personnel  in  connection 
with  editorial  and  informational 
work) 

Deciduous  fruit  insects: 

Importation  and  establishment  of 

parasites  of  oriental  fruit  moth 

Study  of  methods  of  disinfecting 
imported  and  domestic  nursery 
stock  and  other  plant  products 
to    facilitate    insect    quarantine 

operations 

Tropical,  subtropical,  and  ornamental 
plant  insects  (expanding  investiga- 
tion of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumiga- 
tion as  a  means  of  controlling  scale 
pests  of  citrus  and  other   fruits   in 

southern  California) 

Truck  crop  insects: 

Investigating  strawberry  aphis,  re- 
sponsible   for    heavy    losses    to 

growers  in  Southern  States 

Importation  from  Mexico  and  es- 
tablishment of  parasites  of  Mex- 
ican bean  beetle 

Expansion  of  work  on  sugar-beet 
leafhopper  in  several  of  the  irri- 
gated sections  of  the  intermoun- 

tain  region 

Forest  insects 

Cereal  and  forage  insects  (investigation 
of  leafhoppers  and  other  insects  in- 
volved in  transmission  of  diseases  of 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  forage 
legumes,  in  cooperation  with  Bureau 

of  Plant  Industry) 

Cotton  insects: 

To  devise  methods  of  disposing  of 
waste  from  cotton  gins  and  oil 
mills  as  a  means  for  preventing 
spread    of  pink   bollworm   and 

Thurberia  weevil 

Importation  and  establishment  of 

parasites  of  pink  bollworm 

Insects  affecting  man  and  animals 

Stored-product  insects  (investigation 
of  insect  pests  affecting  flour,  princi- 
pally to  meet  emergency  which  has 
developed  as  result  of  stringent  re- 
quirements of  foreign  importers  of 

flour) 

Taxonomy  and  interrelations  of  insects 
(taxonomic  studies  of  injurious  tree- 
killing  bark  beetles  and  weevils  inju- 
rious to  plants  and  plant  products)  _  _ 
Bee  culture 


Total,  Bureau  of  Entomology .  _ . 


BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  res- 
ervations: 
Warden  service  on  bird  reserva- 
tions now  receiving  inadequate 
or  no  protection 


$4,  512.  00 


4,  1G0. 00 
1,  820.  00 


1,480.00 
3,  035.  00 


4,  800.  00 


13,  000.  00 


8,  351.  00 


3,  982.  00 
15,  000.  00 

3,  000.  00 

4, 160.  00 

2,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 

18,  000.  00 


3,  000.  00 


6,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 


5,  000.  00 


Net  increase 
or  decrease 


+$67, 051. 00 


Bureau  and  item 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

Completed  construction  items- 
Dam  across  Cold  Spring  Creek, 
Wind  CaT»e  Game  Preserve, 
S.  Dak 

$30,  000.  00 

1,400.00 

1,273.00 

44.00 

Warden's  quarters  on  Elk  Ref- 

Economic     investigations,     including 

rodent  and  predatory-animal  control. 

Production  and  conservation   of  fur- 

Biological  investigations  (study  of  re- 
lation   of    wild    animals    to    forest 

$7,  957.  CO 

1,  500.  00 
5,  487.  00 

Protection  of  migratory  birds: 

Clerical  assistance  in  analyzing  and 
recording  accumulated  data  in 
connection    with    duck    census 

Survey  of  numbers,  breeding  con- 
ditions, and  present  status  of  the 
woodcock,  as  basis  for  regulation 
of  open  seasons  and  bag  limits.— 
Reindeer,   game,   and   fur   bearers  in 

267.  00 
2,  213.  00 

Upper  Mississippi   River  wild-life 
refuge: 

2,  855.  29 

3125,520.39 

Total,     Bureau     of     Biological 

23,  337.  29 

160,  717.  39 
58.00 

—$137,  380. 10 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Agricultural  engineering: 

Study  of  water  requirements  of  crop 

6,  000.  00 
2,  150.  00 

5,  000.  00 

4,  000.  00 

Enlarging    study    of    engineering 

Investigating  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing labor  requirements  in  grow- 
ing   sugar    beets    through    sub- 
stitution of  improved  machinery 

Studies  as  to  possibility  of  lower- 
ing  cost   of    cotton   production 
in   South  Atlantic    and    Gulf 
States  through  use  of  improved 

Total,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
(exclusive     of     Federal-aid 

17,  150.  00 

58.00 

+17,  092.  0 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECO- 
NOMICS 

1, 100.  00 

Farm  management  and  practice  (study 
of  rural  credit  and  taxation  problems)  _ 
Marketing  and  d  stributing  farm  prod- 
ucts: 
Prelim  nary   survey   of   problems 
connected  with  the  marketing  of 
cotton  from  irrigated  sections  of 

13,  770.  00 

8, 967. 00 

10, 000. 00 
49,  820. 00 

9,940.00 

9,999.00 

24, 400.  00 
41,  464.  00 

Inauguration  of  study  of  value  of 
new    market    outlets    resulting 
from   use   of   motor    trucks    by 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  (organi- 
zation of  truck-crop  statistical  work 

Foreign     competition     and     demand 
(opening  office  at  Marseilles,  France, 
to  establish  marketing  contacts  with 
Mediterranean    region    and     with 
Egyptian  and  eastern  points) 

Market  inspection   of  farm  prodacts 
(extension  of  hay-inspection  service, 
and  additional  supervision  required 
in  connection  with  seed-verification 

Market  news  service: 

Slight  expansion  of  market  news 
service  on  livestock  and  meats  at 
Buffalo,    Indianapolis,     Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh; 
expansion  of  reports  on  locally 
dressed  meats  at  New  York  and 
San  Francisco;  and  extension  of 
leased    wire    service    from    San 
Francisco  to  Portland,  Oreg 

Establishment       of       permanent 
branch  offices  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit     in     connection     with 
leased-wire  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables 

3  $199,947.39  of  the  $200,000  appropriation  provided  by  the  second  deficiency  act, 
1928,  for  the  Bear  River  refuge  remains  available  for  1020.  The  amount  for  1930  is 
$74,4  27  (exclusive  of  $573  for  Welch  Act  adjustments),  of  which  $40,000  is  for  land 
pure  hases  and  $34,427  for  costs  incident  to  land  acquisition,  construction  work  and 
its  supervision,  and  maintenance  of  areas  acquired.  The  Budget  provides  in  addi- 
tion for  use  during  1930  of  the  balance  of  the  $200,000  appropriation  referred  to  above 
remaining  unexpended  on  June  30,  1929. 
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Bureau  and  item 


Market  news  service— Continued. 
Inauguration  of  daily  reports  on 
eggs  and  dressed  poultry  at  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  and  for 
placing  a  representative  in  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  furnish  market 
information  on  poultry  and  eggs_. 
Opening  office  in  Texas  to  furnish 
market  information  on  grain, 
hay,  feed,  and  seed;  placing  spe- 
cialist at  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  con- 
nection with  expansion  of  news 
service  on  grain;  employment  of 
additional  part-time  reporters  to 
furnish  market  information  from 
points  where  regular  offices  are 
not  maintained;  and  placing  ad- 
ditional employees  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  connection  with  the 
grain,  hay,  feed,  and  seed  service 

in  the  Pacific  coast  areas 

Cooperative  marketing  (employment 
of  1  economist  for  research  in  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, and  1  to  study  cooperative 
marketing  of  cotton;  also  to  provide 
for  additional  expenses  for  advisory 
work  contemplated  by  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  act) 

Estimates  of  cotton  grade  and  staple,-. 
Enforcement    of   cotton   futures   and 

cotton  standards  acts 

Enforcement  of  grain  standards  act 
(to  meet  increased  demands  for  Fed- 
eral appeal  certificates  of  inspeotion, 
and  to  strengthen  supervisory  work 
necessary  for  proper  administration 

of  grain  standards  act) 

Administration  of  warehouse  act  (em- 
ployment of  1  additional  inspector 
in  connection  with  warehousing  of 

canned  foods) 

Enforcement  of  standard  container, 
hamper,  and  produce  agency  acts 
(additional  travel  necessary  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  these  laws). 
Completion  of  wool  work  of  War  Indus- 
tries Board 

Operation  of  Center  Market  (elimina- 
tion of  entire  item,  as  pending  legisla- 
tion makes  it  uncertain  whether 
Center  Market  will  be  operated  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1930) _ _ 


Increase 


Total,    Bureau    of   Agricultural 
Economics.. 


BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


General  administrative  expenses 

Home  economics  research: 

Employment    of   additional    spe- 
cialist in  connection  with  studies 

on  food  utilization 

Studies  of  the  properties  of  wool 
used  for  clothing 


Total,    Bureau   of 
nomics 


Home    E  co- 


PLANT  QUARANTINE  AND  CONTROL 
ADMINISTRATION 


General  administrative  expenses 

Enforcement  of  foreign  plant  quaran- 
tines (for  strengthening  inspection 
work  on  Mexican  border  to  prevent 
further  entry  of  Mexican  fruit  worm 
and  pink  bollworm  of  cotton  into 
United  States) 

Preventing  spread  of  pink  bollworm... 

Preventing  spread  of  date  scale  (co- 
operation with  States  of  California 
and  Arizona  in  eradication  of  Parla- 
toria  date  scale) 

Preventing  spread  of  Thurberia  weevil. 

Preventing  spread  of  moths 

Preventing  spread  of  corn  borer  (re- 
appropriation  from  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $10,000,000  appropriation 
provided  by  act  of  Feb.  23,  1927,  for 
eradication  or  control  of  European 
corn  borer,  for  scouting  and  clean-up 
work,  to  replace  funds  expended  in 
1929  to  cover  cost  of  loaning  stubble 
pulverizers  to  farmers  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  to  be  immediately 
available) 


$15, 240. 00 


12,  260.  00 


17, 170.  00 


,  284.  00 
,  000.  00 


5  57,  386,  81 


i.  II!) 


$5,  900.  00 
420.  00 


103,  930.  00 


60.00 
880.00 


Net  increase 
or  decrease 


+$131,  368.  00 


4  This  offsets  the  balance  carried  into  1929  from  the  $200,000  provided  by  the  act 
of  Mar.  7,  1928,  for  pink  bollworm  eradication. 

5  $35,000  to  be  immediately  available;  Budget  also  provides  that  $70,000  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  date  scale  may  be  expended  only  when  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  California  jointly  contribute  $35,000  for  date-scale  eradication  work. 


Bureau  and  item 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

Preventing   spread   of  Japanese   and 

$1,  700.  00 
50.00 

Preventing  spread  of  white-pine  blister 

Preventing   spread   of   Mexican   fruit 
worm    (increased    inspection    work 
necessitated   by  large  expansion  of 
citrus  culture  in  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas) 

$10,  760.  00 

1,  600.  00 

Total,    Plant    Quarantine   and 
Control  Administration 

142, 776. 81 

108, 102.  78 

+$34, 674. 03 

GRAIN  FUTURES  ADMINISTRATION 

4, 840. 00 

745.00 
38.00 

195766 

25.00 

3,  950.  00 

504.00 

40.00 

50,  000.  00 

-4, 840.  00 

FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  INSECTICIDE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Enforcement  of  food  and  drugs  act  (ex- 
tension of  work  on  misbranded  and 
adulterated    foods,    particularly   on 
poultry  which  is  diseased  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  human  consumption, 
and  on  misbranded  or  adulterated 

27,  924.  00 

Moving  laboratory,   New  York  City  1 

Total,  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecti- 

27,  924.  00 

55, 497.  00 

11,340.00 

200.  00 
5,  500.  00 

-27, 573.  00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Livestock  production,  South  (bridge  at 
New  Iberia,  La.,  station  completed 
in  1929) 

Dairving    and    livestock    production, 
West     

Special  corn-borer  research: 

Extension  of  work  in  the  economic 
utilization  of  corn  cobs,  stalks, 
and  other  corn  waste  (Bureau  of 

4,  000.  00 
6,  GOO.  00 

40,  000.  00 

25,  000.  00 
25, 000.  00 

Expanding  work   of  determining 
possibility  of  corn-borer  control 
by  means  of  insecticides  and  re- 
pellents  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Additional  amount,  principally  for 
introduction    from    abroad    and 
establishment  in  United  States 
of  parasitic  and  predacious  ene- 
mies of  corn  borer  (Bureau  of 

Expanding  studies  of  adjustments 
in  systems  of  farming,  livestock 
production,    and    other    adjust- 
ments necessitated  by  corn  borer 
(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 

Extending  investigations  in  devel- 
opment of  machinery  for  use  in 
corn-borer    control    (Bureau    of 
Public  Roads) 

Agricultural  investigations  in  coopera- 
tion with    South    Carolina   Experi- 

•  14, 458.  00 
10, 000.  00 

International  Dairy  Congress  (held  in 
June  and  July,  1928) 

Total,  miscellaneous  items 

100,  000.  CO 

41,  558.  00 

+58,  442.  00 

Total  for  department,  exclusive 
of  road  items 

2,  898,  719. 10 

1,  623,  363.  73 

+1,  275,  355.  37 

ROAD  ITEMS 

500,  000.  00 
3,  000,  000.  00 

Special  road  and  bridge  construction  in 
flood  areas  (New  Hampshire,  Ver- 

5,  197,  294.  00 
7  2,  500,  000.  00 

3,  500,  000.  00 

7,  697,  294.  00 

-4, 197,  294.  00 

Total,  all  purposes,  exclusive  of 
Welch  Act  adjustments 

6,  398,  719. 10 

9,  320,  657.  73 

-2,  921,  938.  63 

6  This  offsets  the  balance  carried  into  1929  from  the  $25,000  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  the  first  deficiency  act,  1928,  for  work  of  the  South  Carolina  Station. 

7  Although  this  appears  as  a  decrease,  the  Budget  provides  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  1929  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  (estimated  at  $2,000,000  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1929)  shall  continue  available  during  1930. 
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SECRETARY  OPTIMISTIC 

ON  FARMER'S  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  p.  1) 

the  cotton  crop  in  October  was  estimated 
at  less  than  14,000,000  bales,  compared 
with  17,977,000  bales  in  1926.  Last 
year's  small  crop  of  12,955,000  bales  was 
held  down  by  acreage  reduction,  boll- 
weevil  damage,  and  the  Mississippi  flood. 
Although  cotton  prices  now  are  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  October  1927 
the  market  has  shown  strength  recently. 
Since  the  production  is  greater  than  last 
year,  the  outlook  for  cotton  incomes  is 
encouraging. 

Our  wheat  production  exceeded  900,- 
000,000  bushels  for  the  first  time  since 
1919.  The  increase  was  mostly  in  hard 
winter  and  in  durum.  Indications  are 
that  the  world's  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
1928-29  marketing  season  will  be  about 
5  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  1927- 
28  season.  Canada,  our  most  important 
competitor  in  wheat,  has  a  record  crop, 
although  a  part  has  been  reduced  in  qual- 
ity by  frosts.  Europe,  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, has  a  crop  somewhat  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  that  of  last  year. 
But  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply 
will  be  considerably  offset  by  an  increase 
in  the  demand.  In  Europe  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  will  probably  be  stimulated 
by  its  relatively  low  price,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  corn  crop  in  southern 
Europe  is  short.  Moreover,  Russia's  rye 
crop  is  short,  and  that  country  will  prob- 
ably import  more  wheat  than  it  did  in 
1927-28.  Turkey  and  northern  China 
have  short  wheat  crops.  The  prospect  is 
for  consumption  of  this  season's  large 
wheat  production  to  an  extent  that  should 
leave  only  a  comparatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  carryover. 

General  improvement  in  the  livestock 
industries  was  the  most,  outstanding  de- 
velopment in  the  1928  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Cattle  prices  continued  the  advance 
which  started  late  in  1926  and  by  last 
midsummer  they  had  reached  the  highest 
average  level  ever  recorded  in  peace  time. 
Hog  prices  early  in  the  year  touched  the 
bottom  of  a  long  decline  which  started 
18  months  previously  and  are  now  in 
the  upward  swing  of  a  new  price  cycle. 
Lamb  prices  were  well  maintained 
notwithstanding  increased  production. 
Wool  prices  were  higher.  Range  condi- 
tions generally  were  fair  to  good  through- 
out the  year ;  all  sections  were  free  from 
serious  droughts.  Abundant  supplies  of 
corn,  hay,  and  other  feedstuffs  were  har- 
vested. 

The  livestock  industries  are  now  in  the 
best-balanced  condition  in  many  years. 
Production  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  has 
been  adjusted  more  nearly  in  line  with 
consumer  demand  for  meats  at  prices 
assuring  reasonable  profits  to  the  live- 
stock producers.  Total  production  of 
meats  from  inspected  slaughter  for  the 
calendar  year  1928  will  probably  be 
slightly  larger  than  in  either  1927  or 
1926.  Total  gross  income  from  livestock 
sales  will  be  larger  than  last  year,  and 
will  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  1926, 
which  was  the  highest  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  that  year's  high  level  of  hog 
prices.  This  year  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  income  distributed  to  cattlemen 
will  more  nearly  equal  that  going  to  hog 
producers.  Sheepmen  also  will-  receive 
a  larger  share. 


Prosperity  was  brought  to  the  live- 
stock industry  through  readjustments  in 
production,  whereby  producers  reduced 
their  breeding  herds  and  disposed  of 
burdensome  surpluses.  This  readjust- 
ment was  completed  first  in  the  sheep 
industry  about  1922.  It  was  not  until 
1927  that  market  supplies  of  cattle  were 
reduced  sufficiently  to  cause  a  material 
rise  in  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices. 
The  production  cycle  of  hogs  is  of  much 
shorter  duration  than  that  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hence  the  swine  industry  within 
the  last  six  years  has  experienced  two 
periods  of  surplus  production  and  low 
prices,  and  one  period  of  small  supplies 
and  high  prices.  It  has  now  entered  its 
second  period  of  reduced  production.  An 
upward  swing  of  prices  is  in  progress, 
which  assures  hog  producers  a  favorable 
outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

Generally  favorable  conditions  pre- 
vailed this  year  for  the  dairy  industry. 
Prices  were  good,  and  the  returns  to 
producers  relatively  better  than  those 
of  some  other  leading  farm  enterprises. 
Supplies  of  roughage  and  hay  were  large, 
and  this  fact,  despite  high  prices  for 
concentrated  feeds,  gave  dairymen  a 
margin  of  return  over  feed  costs  as  wide 
as  or  wider  than  that  of  several  recent 
years.  Although  total  milk  production 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1927,  output 
of  cheese,  dry  milk,  and  ice  cream  in- 
creased, while  that  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  butter  decreased. 
A  steady  upward  trend  in  the  consump- 
tion of  market  milk  and  cream  was 
recorded,  but  data  are  not  yet  available 
to  show  whether  this  increase  sufficed 
to  offset  the  indicated  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  butter  and  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk. 

The  report  discusses  land  values,  re- 
lief problems,  taxation,  the  tariff,  credit 
facilities,  cooperation,  and  other  impor- 
tant problems.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  research  and  regulatory 
work  done  by  the  department.  Federal- 
aid  road  construction  is  discussed,  and 
numerous  discoveries  made  by  depart- 
ment scientists  in  chemistry,  plant  and 
animal  biology,  and  entomology  are  re- 
corded. The  report  also  discusses  depart- 
mental problems,  including  the  financing 
of  research.  Particular  attention  is  de- 
voted to  certain  economic  services  main- 
tained by  the  department,  including  crop 
reporting,  market  news,  efforts  to  obtain 
better  recognition  of  quality  at  country 
markets  for  cotton  and  wheat,  and  price 
analysis. 


AUNT  SAMMY  WINS  FAME  ABROAD 

The  fame  of  "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio 
Recipes,"  which  is  a  compilation  of  rec- 
ipes and  menus  broadcast  in  the  radio* 
programs  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  last  two 
years,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Scott,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland,  recently 
requested  a  copy  of  the  Radio  Cookbook 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  department.  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  cookbook  she  writes :  "  The 
recipes  are  most  interesting.  I  hope  to 
make  use  of  some  of  them  in  making 
cooked  dishes  for  display  at  our  agri- 
cultural shows." 
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ume,  and  the  prospect  for  cotton  incomes  is 
favorable.  But  progress  is  never  uniform  in 
a  vast  and  highly  diversified  agriculture  or 
industry.  Cash  grains,  hay,  tobacco,  and 
petal oes  will  bring  somewhat  smaller  returns 
this  year  than  laot.  Present  indications  are, 
however,  that  the  gross  farm  income  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  crop  year  1927- 
28,  when  the  total  was  $12,253,000,000.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  1926-27  was  $12,127,- 
000,000,  and  in  1925-26,  $12,670,000,000. 
Still  better  results  would  have  been  secured 
this  year  had  there  not  been  an  undue  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  certain  crops. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  potatoes,  which 
have  sold  at  an  unremunerative  price,  or  at 
a  loss,  as  a  direct  result  of  overexpansion  of 
acreage. 

The  present  status  of  agriculture,  al- 
though greatly  improved  over  that  of  a  few 
years  ago,  bespeaks  the  need  of  further  im- 
provement, which  calls  for  determined  effort 
of  farmers  themselves,  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  wise  public  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  alive 
to  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

In  the  past  eight  years  more  constructive 
legislation  of  direct  benefit  to  agriculture  has 
been  adopted  than  during  any  other  period. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
broadened  and  reorganized  to  insure  greater 
efficiency.  The  department  is  laying  greater 
stress  on  the  economic  and  business  phases 
of  agriculture.  It  is  lending  every  possible 
assistance  to  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions. Regulatory  and  research  work  have 
been  segregated  in  order  that  each  field  may 
be  served  more  effectively. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  commend,  in  the 
field  of  fact  finding,  the  research  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
experiment  stations.  The  department  now 
receives  annually  $4,000,000  more  for  re- 
search than  in  1921.  In  addition,  the  funds 
paid  to  the  States  for  experimentation  pur- 
poses under  the  Purnell  Act  constitute  an 
annual  increase  in  Federal  payments  to 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
$2,400,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1921.  The  program  of  support  for  research 
may  wisely  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Since  1921  we  have  appropriated  nearly  an 
additional  $2,000,000  for  extension  work,'  and 
this  sum  is  to  be  increased  next  year  under 
authorization    by   the    Capper-Ketcham   Act. 

THE     SURPLUS    PROBLEM 

While  these  developments  in  fundamental 
research,  regulation,  and  dissemination  of  agri- 
cultural information  are  of  distinct  help  to 
agriculture,  additional  effort  is  needed.  The 
surplus  problem  demands  attention.  As  em- 
phasized in  my  last  message,  the  Government 
should  assume  no  responsibility  in  normal 
times  for  crop  surplus  clearly  due  to  overex- 
tended acreage.  The  Government  should,  how- 
ever, provide  reliable  information  as  a  guide  to 
private  effort ;  and  in  this  connection  funda- 
mental research  on  prospective  supply  and 
demand,  as  a  guide  to  production  and  market- 
ing, should  be  encouraged.  Expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  bring  in  more  new  land  should 
have  most  searching  scrutiny,  so  long  as  our 
farmers  face  unsatisfactory  prices  for  crops 
and  livestock  produced  on  land  already  under 
cultivation. 

Every  proper  effort  should  be  made  to  put 
land  to  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted.  The 
reforestation  of  land  best  suited  for  timber 
production  is  progressing  and  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  to  this  end  the  forest  taxation 
inquiry  was  instituted  to  afford  a  practical 
guide  for  public  policy.  Improvement  has 
been  made  in  grazing  regulation  in  the  forest 
reserves,  not  only  to  protect  the  ranges,  but 
to  preserve  the  soil  from  erosion.  Similar 
action  is  urgently  needed  to  protect  other 
public  lands  which  are  now  overgrazed  and 
rapidly  eroding. 

Temporary  expedients,  though  sometimes 
capable  of  appeasing  the  demands  of  the  mo- 
ment, can  not  permanently  solve  the  surplus 
problem  and  might  serio'usly  aggravate  it. 
Hence  putting  the  Government  directly  into 
business,  subsidies,  and  price  fixing,  and  the 
alluring  promises  of  political  action  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  initiative,  should  be 
avoided. 

The  Government  should  aid  in  promoting 
orderly  marketing  and  in  handling  surpluses 
clearly  due  to  weather  and  seasonal  condi- 
tions. As  a  beginning  there  should  be  created 
(Continued  on  p.  8) 
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ADDRESS  MARKETING  OFFICIALS 

A  number  of  Department  of  Agricul; 
ture  people  were  on  the  program  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marketing  Officials  held  in  Chi- 
cago December  3  to  5.  They  and  their 
subjects  were:  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
The  Foreign  Demand  for  American  Farm 
Products ;  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  information.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  The  Market  Out- 
look in  Central  Europe;  Wells  A.  Sher- 
man, in  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Regulating  the  Commission  Mer- 
chant ;  Burke  H.  Critchfield,  chief  of  the 
division  of  markets  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
joint  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  California  Mar- 
ket Reports ;  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  chief  of  the 
Grain  Futures  Administration,  The  Fu- 
ture Trading  in  the  Marketing  of  Grain ; 
Roy  C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  A  Review  of 
Progress  Made  in  Poultry  and  Egg 
Standardization  in  the  Last  Year;  and 
Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  statistical  and  historical  research, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Price 
Analysis  as  a  Basis  for  Effective  Mar- 
keting programs. 


WEST  HARVESTS  BIG  APPLE  CROP 

The  State  of  Washington  has  the 
heaviest  commercial  crop  of  apples  ever 
grown  in  that  territory,  a  larger  crop 
than  in  1923,  the  year  of  record  produc- 
tion of  market  apples  in  the  Western 
States,  reports  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.     The  western  group  of 


States  is  estimated  to  have  16,784,000 
barrels,  or  50,352,000  boxes,  of  market 
apples  this  season,  and  eastern  produc- 
ing sections  about  17,657,000  barrels. 
The  heavy  crop  in  the  West  is  offset 
somewhat  by  a  relatively  light  crop  and 
rather  inferior  quality  of  fruit  in  the 
East.  Prices  have  been  tending  slightly 
upward  as  the  season  advances.  A  12- 
page  mimeographed  report  on  "Apples 
in  1928  "  has  been  prepared  by  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  copies  are  now 
available  from  the  bureau.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
crop  and  market  prospects  in  the 
individual  States. 
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a  Federal  farm  board  consisting  of  able  and 
experienced  men  empowered  to  advise  pro- 
ducers associations  in  establishing  central 
agencies  or  stabilization  corporation  to  handle 
surpluses,  to  seek  more  economical  means  of 
merchandising,  and  to  aid  the  producer  in 
securing  returns  according  to  the  quality  of 
his  product.  A  revolving  loan  fund  should  be 
provided  for  the  necessary  financing  until 
these  agencies  shall  have  developed  means  of 
financing  their  operations  through  regularly 
constituted  credit  institutions.  Such  a  bill 
should  carry  authority  for  raising  the  money, 
by  loans  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  meet  the 
expense,  as  the  Treasury  has  no  surplus. 

Agriculture  has  lagged  behind  industry  in 
achieving  that  unity  of  effort  which  modern 
economic  life  demands.  The  cooperative 
movement,  which  is  gradually  building  the 
needed  organization,  is  in  harmony  with 
public  interest  and  therefore  merits  public 
encouragement. 

RESPONSIBILITY      OF     THE     STATES 

Important  phases  of  public  policy  related 
to  agriculture  lie  .within  the  sphere  of  the 
States.  While  successive  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  relieved  most  farmers  of 
direct  taxes  to  the  National  Government, 
State  and  local  levies  have  become  a  serious 
burden.  This  problem  needs  immediate  and 
thorough  study  with  a  view  to  correction 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  will 
have  to  be  made  largely  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

INTER-AMERICAN    HIGHWAY 

In  my  message  last  year  I  expressed  the 
view  that  we  should  lend  our  encourage- 
ment for  more  good  roads  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  on  this  hemisphere  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  My  view  has  not  changed.  The 
Pan  American  Union  has  recently  indorsed 
it.  In  some  of  the  countries  to  the  south 
a  great  deal  of  progress  is  being  made  in 
road  building.  In  others  engineering  fea- 
tures are  often  exacting  and  financing  diffi- 
cult. As  those  countries  enter  upon  pro- 
grams for  road  building  we  should  be  ready 
to  contribute  from  our  abundant  experience 
to  make  their  task  easier  of  accomplishment. 
I  prefer  not  to  go  into  civil  life  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  We  already  furnish  military 
and  naval  advisors,  and  following  this  prece- 
dent we  could  draw  competent  men  from 
these  same  sources  and  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

We  should  provide  our  southern  neighbors, 
if  they  request  it,  with  such  engineer  advi.sors 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 
Private  interests  should  look  with  favor  upon 
all  reasonable  loans  sought  by  these  coun- 
tries to  open  main  lines  of  travel.  Such 
assistance  should  be  given  especially  to  any 
project  for  a  highway  designed  to  connect 
all  the  countries  on  this  hemisphere  and  thus 
facilitate  intercourse  and  closer  relations 
among  them. 

The  President  advocated  enactment  of 
a  law  to  promote  railroad  consolidations 
for  the  cheapening  of  transportation ;  de- 
velopment of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments as  already  authorized,  as  well  as 
waterway     and     flood-control     projects ; 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Subjects 
and  Dates  for  Broadcast  During  the 
Week  Beginning  Monday,  December  17 


The  department's  noonday  network 
program  is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30 
p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time;  12.15  to 
12.30  p.  m.,  central  standard  time;  11.15 
to  11.30  a.  m.,  mountain  time. 

It  is  heard  from  the  following  sta- 
tions, which  are  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company:  KFKX, 
Chicago;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  WCCO, 
Minneapolis;  WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF, 
Kansas  City;  KWK,  St.  Louis;  KVOO, 
Tulsa;  WOAI,  San  Antonio;  WSM, 
Nashville;  WSB,  Atlanta;  KOA,  Den- 
ver; WMC,  Memphis;  and  WLW,  Cin- 
cinnati. Speakers  and  their  subjects  for 
next  week  are : 

Program 

Monday,  December  17 

Review  of  the  general  crop  report,  W.  F. 
Callander,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Board. 

Tuesday,  December  18 

Review  of  the  general  crop  report,  W.  F. 
Callander,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Board. 

The  year's  corn  crop,  C.  F.  Sarle,  senior 
agricultural  statistician,  division  of  crop  and 
livestock  reports,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ec- 
onomics. 

Wednesday,  December  19 

Review  of  winter  wheat  and  rye  report, 
W.  F.  Callander,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 

How  to  get  help  on  soil  problems,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Thursday,  December  20 

The  shift  in  cotton  production,  W.  J. 
Spillman,  principal  agricultural  economist,  di- 
vision of  farm  management  and  costs,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Making  a  start  with  the  dairy  herd, 
A.  B.  Nystrorn,  assistant  to  the  chief,  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry. 

Fbiday,  December  21 

The  pre-Christmas  vegetable  market, 
W.  A.  Sherman,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Making  the  home  budget,  Mrs.  Chase  G. 
Woodhouse,  senior  home  economist,  division  of 
economics,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


construction  of  an  irrigation  flood-con- 
control  and  water-supply  project  on  the 
Colorado  River,  leaving  the  electrical 
field  to  private  enterprise ;  leasing  of 
Muscle  Shoals  to  private  interests  for  the 
production  of  nitrates  and  power;  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  on  public 
land ;  and  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
restricting  immigration. 

New   Bi  Is  Introduced 
HOUSE 

H.  R.  14478. — Taylor  (Colorado).  Providing 
for  the  control  and  extermination  of  the 
western,  or  Mormon,  cricket  pest  in  Rio 
Blanco,  Moffat,  and  Routt  Counties,  Colo. 

H.  R.  14145. — Aswell  (Louisiana).  Authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  northwest  Louisi- 
ana  same  and  fish  preserve. 

H.  R.  14148. — Evans  (Montana).  Amending 
the  act  passed  May  17,  1928,  adding  certain 
lands  to  the  Missoula  National  Forest,  Mont. 

H.  R.  14470.— Lea  (California).  Providing 
for  the  inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. 

H.  R.  14065. — Colton  (Utah).  Amending  the 
Federal  highway  act. 
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BILL  WOULD  PRESCRIBE 
COTTON-BALE  COVERING 


Under  It  AH  American  Cotton  Would 

Be  Sold  on  Basis  of  Net  Weight 

Exclusive  of  Wrappings 

Provision  for  the  use  of  net  weights  in 
interstate  and  foreign  transactions  in  cot- 
ton, and  for  the  standardization  of  bale 
covering  for  cotton,  is  contemplated  in 
a  bill  (H.  R.  14938)  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Fulmer,  of  South 
Carolina.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
the  handling,  inspection,  and  transporta- 
tion of  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  to  study  the  materials  used 
for  bale  coverings.  Also  authority  would 
be  given  the  Secretary  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  materials1  used  for  bale  cover- 
ings, including  specifications  and  toler- 
ance as  to  sizes:,  weights,  and  patterns. 
Such  standards  would  be  known  as  the 
United  States  official  cotton  tare  stand- 
ards. Minimum  weights  of  bale  cover- 
ing used  on  cotton  for  shipment  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  would  be  pre- 
scribed when  such  covering  did  not  con- 
form to  the  official  standards.  One  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  official  cot- 
ton tare  standards,  all  American  cotton 
would  be  bought  and  sold  for  shipment 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  on 
net  weights,  excluding  in  each  instance 
the  weight  of  bagging,  ties,  and  patches. 
Violation  would  be  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

Another  bill  (H.  R.  14936),  introduced 
by  Representative  Fulmer,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  feed, 
seed,  and  fertilizer  to  be  supplied  to 
farmers  in  the  crop-failure  areas  of  the 
Southern  States  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  loans  or  advances  to 
farmers!  in  the  storm  or  flood  stricken 
areas  of  the  Southeastern  States  on  the 
security  of  crop  liens.  The  maximum  ad- 
vance to  any  one  farmer  would  not  ex- 
ceed $500. 

Representative  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  is 
author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  14940)  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  farm  board  for  the  control 
and  disposition  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
This  bill  contains  the  equalization  fee 
principle,  and  would  appropriate  $400,- 
000,000  for  agricultural  stabilization 
funds  and  other  purposes. 

Senator  Schall,  of  Minnesota,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  4834)  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  demonstration  plants  in 
the  utilization  of  waste  products  from  the 
land.  The  work  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  plants 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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ADRIAN   0.    MORSE 

Appointed  by  Secretary  Jardine  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  suc- 
ceeding Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  who  on  Decem- 
ber 1  became  director  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation. Mr.  Morse,  A.  B.  Yale  University 
and  M.  A.  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  where 
for  five  years  he  has  been  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  university  and  two  years  dean  of 
men.  Prior  to  this  service  he  was  on  the 
Kn.^lish  faculty  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  before  that  he  was  with  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  the  per- 
sonnel and  foreign-credit  departments.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  World  War  as  first 
lieutenant  with  the  Three  hundred  and  second 
Field  Artillery.  He  is  33.  He  owns  a  farm 
at  Durham  which  he  operates. 


BUYING-P0WER  INDEX 

APPROACHES  PRE-WAR 


Total  Crop  Production  This  Year  7,6  Per 

Cent  Above   the  Average   of 

the  Last  1©  Years 

This  harvest  season  has  found  the 
Nation  with  a  full  larder  of  agricultural 
products  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  in  terms  of  other  commodi- 
ties within  12  per  cent  of  the  1909-1914 
pre-war  average,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  its  last  report 
on  the  agricultural  situation.  The  report 
says : 

"  Total  crop  production  this  year  was 

7.6  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  last 

10  years.     Although  crop  production  has 

increased    in    the    aggregate,    production 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


FARMER  MUST  THINK 

IN  ECONOMIC  TERMS 


Recent  Years  Have  Shown  That  Farmers 

Are  a  Vital  Element  in  the  Body 

Politic,  Says  OSsen 

Declaring  that  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural information  is  perhaps  greater 
in  the  economic  field  than  in  any  other, 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  said  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  Washington,  that  the  first 
and  foremost  job  is  to  help  the  farmer 
think  in  economic  terms. 

"  Farmers  must  realize,"  he  said,  "  that 
farm  returns  are  vitally  affected  by  eco*- 
nomic  forces  ;  they  must  understand  that 
supply  and  demand  forces  determine  for 
any  given  crop  the  level  at  which  prod- 
ucts will  sell,  and  not  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing that  crop ;  they  must  learn  that 
economic  conditions  affecting  their  busi- 
ness do  not  remain  static  but  change, 
and  as  they  change  they  influence  farm 
income  at  one  time  differently  than  at 
another  time;  and  that  economic  forces 
affecting  agriculture  are  not  purely  local 
in  their  operation  but  usually  play  over 
the  whole  gamut  of  competing  terri- 
tories, domestic  and  foreign. 

"  Fortunately,  the  economic  approach 
is  gradually  taking  its  rightful  place 
alongside  the  purely  production  approach 
in  the  minds  of  American  farmers. 
There  is,  however,  abundant  opportunity 
for  further  educational  work  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  economics  depart- 
ments of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  afford  splendid 
material  with  which  to  illustrate  the  op- 
eration of  economic  forces  and  public 
policies  affecting  agriculture." 

He  enumerated  the  bureau's  annual 
outlook  reports,  the  intentions-to-plant 
surveys,  the  midsummer  outlook  reports 
and  the  monthly  statement  on  the  price 
situation  as  types  of  material  which  aid 
farmers  to  make  adjustments  in  plan- 
ning farm  production  and  marketing. 
Many  States,  he  said,  are  using  this  na- 
tional interpretive  material,  together 
with  local  material,  asi  a  basis  for  yearly 
or  periodical  State  outlook  reports  and 
monthly  State  price  situation  statements. 

"  Successful  agriculture,"  he  said, 
"will  not  be  built  on  individual  effort 
alone.  Collective  action,  whether  among 
farmers  themselves  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  government,  will  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  industry.  Farmers  must 
think  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  coop- 
eration if  their  efforts  in  cooperative 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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PRESS  TAKES  NOTICE 
OF  EDITORS'  MEETING 


Recognizing  More  and  More  the  Value 

of    Scientific    and    Information 

Services  of  Institutions 

The  editors  of  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  a  relatively  new 
factor  in  the  Nation's  journalism,  yet  in 
a  very  short  time  as  time  goes  they  have 
hecome  factors  of  high  importance,  and 
the  press  itself  has  been  prompt  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact. 

The  college  and  station  editors  meet, 
once  a  year  to  consider  their  problems, 
and  ways  and  means  of  giving  still 
greater  effect  to  their  services  and  of 
further  developing  the  fine  cooperation 
which  already  exists  between  them  and 
the  press. 

Their  association  met  this  year  at 
Baton  Rouge,  the  seat  of  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  the  press  of  the  country,  to  in- 
dicate to  the  public  its  interest,  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  meeting. 

The  following  editorial  is  typical  of  a 
number.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  later  repub- 
lished in  The  Forum,  Fargo,  X.  Dak. : 

A  rather  striking-  expression  of  opinion  was 
that  of  members  of, the  American  Association 
of  Agricultural  College  Editors  in  convention 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  the  effect  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  by  publishing  sta- 
tistics and  information  of  value  to  farmers, 
hare  done  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
spread  the  doctrine  and  establish  the  habit 
of  sound  agricultural  methods. 

Returning  the  compliment,  the  newspaper 
publishers  may  well  and  truth  fully  say  that 
a  great  and  important  part  of  the  service  they 
have  rendered  in  the  extension  of  the  lessons 
of  agricultural  science  would  not  have  been 
rendered  by  them,  and  could  not  have  been 
rendered,  if  they  had  not  had  the  agricultural 
colleges,  with  their  extension  work,  to  depend 
on  as  original  sources  of  information. 

The  Tribune  has  always  been  free  to  ac- 
knowledge the  part  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  played  in  extending  applied  science  from 
school  room  and  experimental  tract  to  the 
farms  of  the  land.  The  service  thus  rendered 
has  heen  incalculably  great,  and  it  has  grown 
greater  in  very  recent  years  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  economic  circumstances  that  have 
affected  the  farm  industry.  Educational  in- 
stitutions, publishers,  transportation  officials, 
urban  financiers,  and  governmental  agencies 
have  carried  on  a  concerted  work  as  never 
before  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  plant. 
By  their  very  nature,  the  newspapers  have 
provided  the  chief  contact  between  those  who 
have  something  of  value  to  tell  the  farmer 
and  the  farmers  themselves. 

"  The  newspapers."*  said  Charles  E.  Gapen. 
chief  of  the  press  service  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  "  have  shown  us  that 
our  subject  matter  can  be  written  in  concise 
and  direct  form,  brief  enough  to  insure  wide 
publication,  and  still  comiSrehensive  enough 
to  effect  the  desired  results.  The  farmer  owes 
to  his  newspaper  the  fact  that  he  is  getting 
to-day  a  liberal  education  in  agricultural 
economics  and  research  without  leaving  his 
doorstep." 

So  much  for  the  newspaper  press  in  gen- 
eral. As  to  The  Tribune  in  particular,  its 
policy  has  been  for  years  to  emphasize  the 
printing  of  information  intended  to  be  illumi- 
nating and  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  an  eco- 
nomical ordering  of  their  several  activities. 
Its  purpose  in  the  main  has  been  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  wbat  has  been  done ;  to  pass 
along  to  the  ultimate  objective,  the  farm,  the 
findings  of  those  who  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  research  and  scientific  experiment 
in  a  quest  for  the  hest  possible  methods  in 
terms  of  farm  income,  it  has  conducted  year- 
around  campaigns  to  help  make  farms  into 
year-around  revenue  producers. 


STANDARDIZING  COTTON  CROP  PAYS 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  show  practical  advantages  that 
are  being  obtained  in  southern  Texas  by 
applying  the  one-variety  system  of 
standardized  production  of  cotton: 

Last  year  our  farmers  standardized  on  one 
variety  of  cotton.  Lone  Star,  and  planted 
3,500  acres  in  certified  seed.  The  farmers 
also  secured  an  exclusive  gin  for  this  cotton 
in  order  to  keep  the  seed  pure. 

We  realized  around  $5  more  per  bale  than 
the  mixed  varieties.  So  this  year  we  got 
them  to  plant  8,500  acres  in  this  cotton, 
which  is  about  95  per  cent  of  our  gin 
territory- 

We  find  that  the  price  we  get  for  our  cot- 
ton depends  largely  on  what  our  neighbor- 
ing communities  plant.  That  is,  they  can 
come  in  with  short  staple  cotton  and  cause 
our  market  to  go  down. 

So  we  want  to  standardize  the  adjoin- 
ing communities  on  the  same  cotton,  as  all 
our  land  is  practically  the  same  black  heavy 
soil. 

Our  ginner  added  four  new  stands  this  year, 
giving  us  an  8-stand  gin,  which  ginned  Lone 
Star  exclusively.  This  shows  what  the 
farmers  can  do  by  cooperating  and  going  on 
the  one  variety  plan.  I  might  mention  that 
the  farmers  last  year  on  the  3.500  acres 
that  was  planted  in  certified  seed  could  have 
sold  their  gin  run  Lone  Star  seed  if  they 
had  saved  all  of  them  for  a  net  profit  of 
811,200.  What  they  did  sell  brought  S60  and 
S65  a  ton  for  planting,  and  they  sold  the  bal- 
ance at  the  gin  for  S28  to  S32  at  the  time  they 
ginned. 

The  relation  recognized  by  this  cor- 
respondent, that  the  commercial  prices 
of  cotton  are  based  on  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  cotton  that  comes  to  the 
community  market,  is  very  important 
and  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is 
to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  any 
cotton  community  to  extend  the  area 
of  standardized  production  into  the  sur- 
rounding districts. 


FARMER  MUST  THINK 

IN  ECONOMIC  TERMS 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

marketing,  cooperative  credit,  coopera- 
tive insurance  and  the  like  are  to  prove 
successful  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  is  pre- 
pared to  place  at  their  disposal  a  fund  of 
facts  to  assist  farmers  in  their  coopera- 
tive ventures. 

"  These  past  several  years  have  dem- 
onstrated as  perhaps  never  before,  that 
farmers  are  a  vital  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. Their  interests  are  deeply  infiueneed 
by  the  conditions  which  affect  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  by  public  policies,  of  one 
kind  or  another.  To  what  extent,  for 
example,  has  their  prosperity  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  national  and  State 
demands  with  reference  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  lands?  What  do  farmers 
to-day  think  about  bringing  more  lands 
into  use  at  a  time  when  surpluses  menace 
their  incomes?  To  what  extent  are  farm 
lands  bearing  an  undue  portion  of  the  tax 
burden?  What  can  they  do  to  adjust  tax 
inequalities?  "What  bearing  does  the  tar- 
iff have  upon  farm  returns?  Is  the  tar- 
iff, as  a  national  policy,  serving  to  equal- 
ize opportunities?  I  visualize  the  time 
when  farmers  will  take  their  rightful 
part  in  shaping  National  and  State  poli- 
cies which  touch  their  prosperity." 


Manufacturers  Give  Cooperation 
In  Developing  Anti-borer  Plows 

Twelve  leading  manufacturers  of  plows 
are  cooperating  with  agricultural  engin- 
eers of  the  department  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  what  types  of  plows  are  most  useful 
for  destroying  the  corn  borer  by  plowing 
under  cornstalks  and  other  refuse.  They 
have  lent  plows  of  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  sizes,  which  are  being 
tested  in  the  corn-borer  area  near  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This  group  of  plows  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  every  assembled  for  test  in 
this,  country.  The  plows  range  in  size 
from  the  old  style  12-inch  horse-drawn 
walking  plow  to  the  newest  type  of  18- 
inch  gangs  pulled  by  large  tractors,  and 
no  two  moldboards  are  quite  the  same. 
Some  turn  low.  sharp  furrows ;  others 
lift  the  dirt  high  and  drop  it  in  an  easy 
curve ;  and  one  has  a  power-driven  beater 
to  pulverize  the  earth  as  it  is  turned. 
Special  attachments  designed  to  bury  the 
stalks  thoroughly  have  been  furnished  by 
several  manufacturers. 

The  tests  are  being  made  on  typical 
farms  in  the  area  now  infested  by  the 
corn  borer,  and  careful  observations  are 
made  of  the  way  cornstalks  are  buried, 
the  power  required  by  each  plow,  and  any 
other  information  that  may  be  helpful  in 
plowing  for  corn  borer  control  is  being 
sought. 

The  manufacturers  are  helping  in  these 
experiments  by  sending  research  special- 
ists and  other  representatives  to  confer 
with  the  Government  engineers. 


LESS  RENOVATED  BUTTER  MADE 

The  quantity  of  renovated  butter . 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year  was  considerably  less  than 
that  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
says  C.  S.  Trimble,  manufacturing  spe- 
cialist, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  upon 
his  return  to  Washington  from  an  in- 
spection trip  to  factories  in  the  Middle 
West.  In  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  renovated  butter  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  factories  manufacturing  this 
butter.  Mr.  Trimble  says.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  decrease,  he  believes,  is  the 
general  decrease  in  the  amount  of  butter 
made  on  farms  with  the  resultant  short- 
age of  packing  stock  butter.  At  present 
there  are  only  six  factories  manufactur- 
ing renovated  butter,  and  these  are 
located  in  five  States.  The  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  inspects  these  factories 
under  a  statutory  provision. 


Lord  Clinton,  of  England,  chairman  of 
the  Forestry  Commission  of  the  British 
Empire,  recently  visited  the  Washington 
headquarters  office  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  discuss  the  forestry  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Chief  Forester.  He  indi- 
cated a  special  interest  in  the  United 
States  methods  of  gathering  statistical 
information  on  forest  resources,  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  the  American  and 
British  methods. 


It  is  error  in  research  to  confuse  oj un- 
ions with  knowledge. 
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GREAT  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  RESEARCH 


Hundred  Projects  Now  Under  Investigation  at  Many  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations — Lack 
of  Trained  Personnel  Important  Problem  Needing  Attention 


Before  the  passage  of  the  Purnell  Act 
in  1925,  research  in  home  economics  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  was  receiving 
Federal  support  in  only  four  States.  At 
the  present  time,  three  and  one-half  years 
later,  research  in  home  economics  is  re- 
ceiving support,  from  Purnell  funds,  in 
42  States,  with  a  total  appropriation  of 
$251,474,  or  10.47  per  cent  of  the  entire 
1928-29  appropriation  of  $2,400,000.  In 
four  States — Florida,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  and  Texas — more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  Purnell  appropriation  is 
allotted  to  home  economics.  These  facts 
were  presented  by  Sybil  L.  Smith,  spe- 
cialist in  foods'  and  nutrition  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the.  experiment-station  section  of 
the  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  during  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  in  Wash- 
ington.    She  said: 

"  Of  the  100  projects  under  investiga- 
tion, 60  are  in  the  general  field  of  food 
and  nutrition,  5  are  in  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, 26  deal  with  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  home,  and  9  with  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  chiefly  equipment 
studies1.  Among  the  projects  under  the 
first  heading  are  a  number  of  studies 
dealing  with  the  vitamin  content  of  foods 
as  affected  by  cultural  factors,  manipu- 
lative treatment  and  preservation,  in- 
cluding such  studies  as  the  vitamin  con- 
tent of  the  Arizona  date,  the  effect  of 
storage  on  the  vitamin  C  content  of  the 
Idaho  potato,  the  vitamin  content  of 
widely  grown  Georgia  fruits.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  food  studies  is  an  interest- 
ing project  at  the  Colorado  station  on  the 
baking  of  flour  mixtures  at  high  alti- 
tudes. An  altitude  laboratory  has  been 
constructed  in  which  the  pressure  can  be 
automatically  regulated  to  correspond 
with  altitudes  from  below  sea  level  to 
15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  pre- 
liminary work  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, alterations  have  been  made  in  a 
plain  cake  recipe  to  give  good  results 
throughout  this  altitude  range.  Studies 
are  being  conducted  in  several  States  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  diet  of  school  chil- 
dren as  indicated  by  growth,  general  de- 
velopment, and  health.  In  Texas,  stand- 
ards of  growth  and  height  of  white, 
negro,  and  Mexican  children  are  being 
formulated  from  measurements  of  large 
numbers  of  apparently  normal  children. 

"  The  small  number  of  projects  in  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  is  attributed  to  lack  of 
trained  workers  and  to  the  expense  of  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  textile  labora- 
tories. Among  the  new  textile  projects 
are  two  on  the  durability  of  cotton  fabrics 
under  certain  conditions  and  one  on  the 
relation  of  quality  to  cost  of  staple  wool 
materials. 

"  Projects  on  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  home  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  training  in  economics  and  sta- 
tistics as  qualifications  of  project  leaders 
in  this  field.  Among  the  studies  under 
this  head  are  food  expenditures  and  con- 
sumption and  standards  of  living  and 
expenditures  of  farm  families. 


"  Household  equipment  studies  under 
way  vary  in  scope  from  studies  of  the 
efficiency  and  durability  of  cleaning 
equipment,  such  as  dustless  mops,  to  an 
elaborate  program  of  the  application  of 
electricity  in  the  farm  home.  For  the 
most  part  these  studies  require  for  suc- 
cessful development  active  cooperation 
of  the  engineering  departments.  An  im- 
portant and  neglected  branch  of  research 
in  this  field  is  that  of  fatigue  studies  in 
household  tasks. 

"  The  chief  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  establishment  of  this  new 
field  of  research  have  been  the  difficulty 
in  getting  trained  personnel  and  in  mak- 
ing adjustments  from  the  college  to 
the  experiment  station  program.  The 
marked  progress  being  made  by  the  re- 
search divisions  which  have  been  set 
up  within  the  experiment  stations  them- 
selves, and  the  relatively  large  financial 
support  given  them,  suggest  that  the 
most  important  factor  upon  which 
growth  of  home-economics  research  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  will  depend,  is 
the  establishing  of  closer  relationships 
between  the  experiment  stations  and 
home-economics  divisions — the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  station  directors  that 
research  in  home  economics  has  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  experiment  station  pro- 
gram, and  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  research  that  they  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  experiment  station  staff." 


FARM  PRICE  INDEX  DECLINES 

The  index  of  the  general  level  of  farm 
prices  declined  3  points  during  the  period 
from  October  15  to  November  15,  re- 
ports the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. At  134  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
level,  the  index  is  3  points  below  Novem- 
ber a  year  ago.  The  present  level  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  at  134  per 
cent  of  pre-war  prices  compares  with 
157,  the  level  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
indicating  a  relative  purchasing  power  of 
86  for  November,  compared  with  88  in 
October  and  91  a  year  ago.  Declines  in 
cotton,  corn,"  barley,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
meat  animals,  horses,  mules,  and  chick- 
ens, more  than  offset  advances  in  oats, 
hay,  apples,  cottonseed,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 


DR.  J.  K.  HAYWOOD  DEAD 

Dr.  J.  K.  Haywood,  chemist  in  charge 
of  insecticide  supervision,  Food,  Drug, 
and  Insecticide  Administration,  died  in 
a  hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 30.  Burial  was  in  Rock  Creek  Cem- 
etery, Washington,  December  3. 

Doctor  Haywood  entered  the  service  of 
the  Division  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  1897,  under  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  and  served  under  him  until  1912, 
when  Doctor  Wiley  resigned  from  the 
service.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  in- 
secticide and  agricultural  water  labora- 


tory of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  1902, 
and  the  investigations  he  carried  on  in 
that  position  relating  to  insecticides  and 
fungicides  developed  information  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
insecticide  act  of  1910'.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Board,  which  was  charged  with 
administration  of  the  insecticide  act.  In 
1912  he  became  its  chairman,  holding  that 
position  until  July,  1927,  when  the  board 
was  abolished  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
insecticide  act  was  assumed  by  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion. Doctor  Haywood  was  selected  to 
head  the  office  of  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide supervision  and  served  in  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death.  During  his  period 
of  service  in  the  department  he  wrote 
or  collaborated  with  others  in  writing 
about  60  bulletins  and  journal  articles 
on  scientific  subjects.  Throughout  his 
career  in  the  department  he  directed 
chemical  investigations  on  insecticides 
and  fungicides. 

He  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1874. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1896.  In  1907  he  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  George 
Washington  University. 

Doctor  Haywood  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Feed  Control  Officials ;  referee  on  waters, 
cattle  foods>,  and  insecticides  and  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  re- 
vision of  chemical  methods  for  that  asso- 
ciation ;  chairman  of  the  water  and  soft- 
drink  jury  of  awards  at  the  St  Louis 
Exposition ;  and  delegate  to  the  Second 
Pan-American  Congress,  representing  the 
Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. 


At  the  national  gatherings  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  last  August  of  international  and 
western  game  commissioners  and  other 
conservation  organizations,  there  was 
created  a  national  committee  on  wild-life 
legislation.  This  committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  October  12  and  perfected 
its  organization.  An  important  action  of 
the  committee  was  the  decision  to  sup- 
port in  principle  the  Norbeck  migratory- 
bird  refuge  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 
Under  this  bill  congressional  appropria- 
tions would  take  the  place  of  the  Federal 
hunting  license  which  was  proposed  in 
other  bills  and  the  refuges  to  be  estab- 
lished would  be  inviolate  sanctuaries  in- 
stead of  being  associated  with  public 
hunting  areas  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Among  Government 
officials  invited  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  October  meeting  was  Paul 
G.  Redington,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  who  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance of  wild-life  refuges. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
ceived an  appreciative  letter  from  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  roll  call  for  1928,  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  those 
of  the  department  who  enrolled  and  to 
those  who  aided  in  receiving  the  enroll- 
ments. The  total  amount  turned  over  to 
the  chapter  from  this  department  for  the 
1928  enrollment  was  $788.50. 
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L.  R.  ENDER EDITOR 


ALEUTIAN  RESERVATION  MODIFIED 

Seven  of  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  Alaska,  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  Aleutian  Islands  Bird 
Reservation  by  Executive  order  signed  by 
President  Coolidge  on  November  23. 
These  islands — Sanak,  Akun,  Akutan, 
Tigalda,  Unalaska,  Umnak,  and  Se- 
danka — are  thus  restored  to  the  unre- 
served public  domain  of  the  Territory 
and  made  subject  to  the  laws  applicable 
to  such  unreserved  public  lands,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior.  Secretary  Jardine 
had  informed  Secretary  West  that  the 
islands  were  not  especially  important  or 
desirable  for  wild  life  purposes,  and  that 
in  his  estimation  they  would  be  of 
greater  value  for  stock  raising  and  pos- 
sibly other  uses.  The  new  order  does 
not  include  the  closely  adjacent  rocks 
and  small  islands,  some  of  which  are  of 
special  value  for  sea-bird  rookeries,  and 
these  will  continue  to  serve  as  wild-life 
refuges.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
Executive  order  some  months  ago,  when 
10  islands  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  which  had  been  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  1920,  were  turned  over  to  the  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  they  were  of  value  for 
leasing  for  fur-farming  purposes. 


SPEAK  AT  GAME  CONFERENCE 

Members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Service 
represented  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  Fifteenth  National  Game 
Conference  held  in  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 3-4  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association. 
The  opening  session  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions on  game  breeding.  Among  the 
addresses  at  other  sessions  were  the  fol- 
lowing by  Department  of  Agriculture 
people:  Certain  Aspects  of  Wild  Life 
Conservation,  Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey ; 
Status  of  Game  in  Alaska  and  Its  Needs, 


H.  W.  Terhune,  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  executive  officer  of  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission ;  Objects  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  Game  Administration  in  the 
National  Forests,  C.  E.  Rachford,  as- 
sistant, forester,  Forest  Service;  and 
Problems  I  Have  Met,  David  H.  Mad- 
sen,  superintendent  of  the  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  of  the  Biological 
Survey  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners.  Representatives  of 
important  conservation  organizations 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  attended. 


FOOD  TRADE  ENDORSES  GRADES 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  received  many  expressions  of  interest, 
approval,  and  helpful  suggestion  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Questionnaire  addressed  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  and  brokers  ask- 
ing for  views  on  the  practicability  of  the 
tentative  grades  for  certain  canned  foods. 
The  grades  in  point  are  grades  that  have 
been  developed  to  cover  canned  corn, 
eanned  tomatoes,  canned  stringless  beans, 
canned  lima  beans,  canned  beets,  and 
canned  pumpkin,  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  warehouse  act.  The 
following  comments  were  taken  at.  ran- 
dom from  the  returned  questionnaires. 
A  mid-western  wholesale  grocer  says : 
I  hardly  think  your  plan  can  be  improved 
upon.  The  plan  is  practicable,  the  factors 
properly  weighted  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  the 
spreads  as  to  points  to  be  gained  are  practic- 
ally correct.  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  thoroughness  of  your  efforts. 

A  large  western  wholesale  grocery  con- 
cern operating  a  chain  of  wholesale 
grocery  houses  says: 

I  consider  that  the  scoring  system  is  quite 
practicable  as  outlined.  In  going  over  these 
papers,  I  can  not  see  where  a  change  can  be 
satisfactorily  made  in  the  various  points  which 
you  bring  out. 

Another  mid-western  wholesale  grocer 
writes : 

It  certainly  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
grocery  trade  in  general  when  a  general  grad- 
ing method  such  as  you  have  adopted  is  ac- 
cepted and  employed  by  those  engaged  in  the 
industries.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
needed  very  badly  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  best  known  brokerage 
houses  in  the  United  States  writes : 

This  is  a  wonderful  work.  Our  organiza- 
tion stands  ready  to  give  you  any  support  it 
can  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on 
us  for  any  cooperation  you  would  like  to  have. 


D.  A.  R. INTERESTED  IN  FORESTRY 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
forestry,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived by  the  Forest  Service.  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian T.  Conway  of  the  division  of  public 
relations  of  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
in  consultation  with  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
reports  that  the  organization's  conserva- 
tion and  thrift  committee  has  in  its  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year  three  honor 
rolls,  as  follows:  Tree  planting  honor 
roll:  (1)  A  tree  planted  for  every  mem- 
ber in  a  State;  (2)  a  tree  planted  for 
every  member  in  a  chapter.  Chairman 
honor  holl :  A  chairm'an  of  conservation 
and  thrift  for  every  chapter.  New  honor 
roll:  A  D.  A.  R.  forest  for  every  State. 
Among  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  pro- 
gram are:  Study  of  Nation's  problems, 
preservation  of  forests,  reforestation,  fire 
prevention,   and  State  nurseries. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Subjects 
and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week  Be- 
ginning Monday,  December  24 


The  department's  noonday  network  pro- 
gram is  broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30  p.  m. 
eastern  standard  time ;  12.15  to  12.30 
p.  m.  central  standard  time ;  11.15  to  11.30 
a.  m.  mountain  standard  time. 

It  is  heard  from  the  following  stations, 
which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company :  KFKX,  Chi- 
cago ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  KSTP,  Minne- 
apolis ;  WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF,  Kansas 
City;  KWK,  St.  Louis;  KVOO,  Tulsa; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio;  VvTSM,  Nashville; 
WSB,  Atlanta;  KOA,  Denver;  WMC, 
Memphis ;  and  WLW,  Cincinnati. 

Monday,  December  24 

Christmas  Greetings. — To  stockmen,  by  J. 
R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  :  To  dairymen,  by  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairv  Industrv ;  to  crop 
growers,  by  W.  A.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industrv  ;  to  farm  business  men, 
by  Nils  A.  Olsen.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  ;  to  home  makers,  by  Dr. 
Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics ;  and  to  everybody,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Marvin,   Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Tuesday,  December  25 

Christmas  Presents  Farmers  Give  Them- 
selves.— By  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

Wednesday,   December  26 

Breeding  Disease  Resistant  Corn. — By  Dr. 
J.  R.  Holbert,  senior  agronomist,  in  charge  of 
corn  disease  investigations  at  Bloomington,  ill. 

Do  Farmers  Use  Too  Much  Credit? — By 
Eric  Englund,  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  finance,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Tiursday,  December  27 

Review  of  Pig  Survey  Report. — By  C  L. 
Harlan,  livestock  statistitian,  division  of  crop 
and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Friday,  December  28 

Our  Agricultural  Markets  in  Central 
Europe. — By  J.  C.  Marquis,  director,  division 
of  information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 


HOLIDAY  CALLS  TAX  SWITCHBOARD 

The  subject  of  when  and  for  what 
length  of  time  offices  will  close  on  account 
of  holidays  is  one  which,  at  times,  has 
caused  a 'serious  overloading  of  the  cen- 
tral telephone  switchboard.  Large  num- 
bers of  employees,  naturally  interested  in 
details  of  the  holiday  periods,  telephone 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment for  information.  The  chief 
clerk  has  no  information  that  he  can 
announce  on  the  subject  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  issued  an  order,  and  as  soon  as 
such  an  order  is  issued  the  chief  clerk 
quickly  telephones  the  information  to  all 
branches  of  the  department.  It  is  re- 
quested that  employees  give  their  coop- 
eration by  not  telephoning  the  chief  clerk 
for  information  of  this  kind. 


The  department  had  exhibits  on  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  at  76  of  the 
leading  fairs  and  expositions  held  in  the 
country  in  the  year  ending  June  30. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


BIRDS  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  By  Florence  Mcr- 
riam  Bailey,  with  contributions  by  the  late 
Wells  V/oodbridge  Cooke,  formerly  assistant 
biologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
807  p.,  79  pis.  {25  in  color),  136  figs.,  60  dis- 
tribution maps.  Published  by  the  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Game  and  Fish,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Game  Protective 
Association  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey.     November  15,  1928. 

This  book,  believed  to  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  bird  life  of  the  South- 
west, is  the  fruition  of  investigations  which 
had  their  inception  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Bureau  of  Bioiogical  Survey,  when,  in 
18S9,  Vernon  Bailey,  field  naturalist  of  the 
bureau,  did  the  first  field  work  in  New 
Mexico.  Later  these  efforts  were  supple- 
mented by  extensive  explorations  by  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  and  by  many  other 
workers.  The  data  of  others,  published  and 
unpublished,  have  also  been  freely  drawn 
upon,  the  earliest  being  from  the  Spanish 
adventurer  Coronado,  who  in  1540  found  in 
the  wild  turkey  of  New  Mexico  a  welcome 
addition  to  his  meager  larder.  The  chief  part 
of  the  book  consists  of  accounts  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  the 
State,  in  systematic  order.  .  These  give,  for 
each  bird,  its  description,  its  range,  State 
records  for  the  species  (compiled  by  Professor 
Cooke),  and  its  nesting,  food,  and  general 
habits.  In  addition  there  are  introductory 
sections  outlining  itineraries  and  reports  of 
field  work  in  the  State  and  listing  localities 
visited  by  observers.  The  colored  plates  con- 
sist of  a  map  of  the  life  zones  of  New  Mexico, 
one  hitherto  unpublished  drawing  by  the  late 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and  23  plates  espe- 
cially made  for  this  work  by  Allan  Brooks. 
The  book  contains  a  bibliography  of  725  titles 
and  is  prefaced  with  a  historical  statement  by 
Paul  G.  Redington.  chief  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  of  the  part  borne  by  the  bureau  in  the 
work  from  the  time  of  its  inception. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

GREATER  KANSAS   CITY 

At  a  recent  regular  meeting  the  Kansas  City 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  moved  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  arrangement  with  an  oil  con- 
cern whereby  the  local  employees  of  the  de- 
partment might  purchase  gasoline  for  their 
privately  owned  automobiles  and  receive  a  re- 
fund of  2  cents  a  gallon  at  the  end  of  the 
month  upon  presentation  of  receipt.  The 
president  introduced  and  welcomed  James  C. 
Christensen,  of  the  Denver  club,  who  was  in 
Kansas  City  doing  investigational  work  on 
freight  rates,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Jenison,  who  re- 
cently transferred  from  Omaha  to  Kansas  City 
to  take  charge  of  meat  and  stockyards  in- 
spection at  the  Kansas  City  station.  The 
speaker  of  the  meeting  was  Thomas  L.  Davis, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  work  of  his  department, 
including  the  making  of  surveys,  collecting 
data  and  preparing  reports  for  the  informa- 
tion of  people  buying  or  selling  products  in 
the  section  covered  by  a  particular  survey, 
working  toward  standardization  of  articles, 
making  cost  studies,  and  aiding  in  economiz- 
ing distribution  of  products  in  this  country 
and  helping  to  establish  trade  with  foreign 
countries. 


RULING  ON  SIRUP  PRODUCTS 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  the 
terms  "  Drips "  and  "  Golden  Sirup " 
when  applied  to  sirups  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  mislead  or  deceive  purchasers, 
according  to  a  ruling  just  issued  by  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administra- 
tion.    The  ruling  follows : 

About  18  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  held,  under  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act,  that  the  term  "  Drips  "  should  not 
be  used  in  the  labeling  of  table  sirups  un- 
less they  consisted  of  the  drippings  obtained 
from  mush  sugar  produced  by  evaporating 
the    juice    of    the    sugar    cane. 

Recently  representations  have  been  made 
to  the  department  that  no  sirup  of  any  kind 


is  now  produced  by  a  process  of  "  dripping," 
owing  to  changes  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing sugar,  and  that  the  term  "  Drips  "  as 
applied  to  sirups  no  longer  possesses  its 
original  meaning.  A  thorough  investigation 
by  the  department  has  substantiated  these 
representations.  No  objection  will  be  made 
at  this  time  to  the  designation  of  table  sirups 
by  the  term  "  Drips,"  provided  the  word  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  plain  and  con- 
spicuous statement  of  the  kind  or  kinds  of 
sirup  composing  the  article  and  that  the  label 
does  not  otherwise  conflict  with  the  act.  Ob- 
jection will  be  made  to  the  term  "  Drips  "  if 
it  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  or 
deceive. 

The  term  "  Golden  Sirup "  has  a  history 
similar  to  that  of  "  Drips."  "  Golden  Sirup  " 
was  originally  a  high-grade  refiners'  sirup 
rich  in  sucrose  and  having  a  golden  yellow 
color.  Refiners'  sirup  of  this  character  has 
not  been  manufactured  commercially  for 
many  years.  The  department's  investigations 
show  that  the  name  "  Golden  Sirup "  to-day 
has  no  significance  to  the  purchasing  public 
other  than  to  imply  that  the  article  is  a 
sirup  of  a  golden  color.  Therefore,  no  objec- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Golden  Sirup "  in  labeling  a  sirup  with  a 
characteristic  golden  yellow  color.  As  the 
word  "  sirup "  without  specific  qualification 
to  show  its  true  character  implies  a  product 
made  by  purifying  and  evaporating  the  juice 
of  a  sugar  producing  plant,  the  name  "  Golden 
Sirup "  when  applied  to  a  sirup  produced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  other  methods  should 
be  followed  by  an  equally  plain  and  conspicu- 
ous statement  showing  the  ingredients  of  the 
article. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

PLANT  INDUSTRY 

RECEPTION   TO  DOCTOR  AUCHTER 

Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  who  recently  was  ap- 
pointed principal  horticulturist  in  charge  of 
the  newly  created  Office  of  Horticultural 
Crops  and  Diseases  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  was,  with  other  new  members  of 
his  staff,  tendered  a  reception  by  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  office  in  the  horticultural 
rooms  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day, December  3.  About  150  scientists  and 
other  employees  were  present.  Doctors 
Woods,  Taylor,  Kellerman,  Swingle,  Waite, 
Corbett,  and  Boswell,  and  Mr.  Schoenhals, 
and  Misses  Hughes  and  Ross  were  in  the 
receiving  line  with  Doctor  Auchter.  Mem- 
bers of  the  various  office  groups  were  pre- 
sented by  projects,  and  by  their  respective 
former  chiefs,  as  far  as  possible.  The  gath- 
ering was  informal,  and  many  new  acquaint- 
ances within  the  official  family  were  formed. 
The  success  of  the  reception  brought  forth  the 
expression  of  many  of  those  who  attended 
that  more   such  gatherings  are  in  order. 

F.    D.   I.    ADMINISTRATION 

Paul  A.  Clifford,  who  has  been  a  junior 
chemist  of  the  New  York  station  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  resigned  November  28  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Navy  Department. 

Samuel  M.  Stark,  jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
graduate  of  Emory  University,  Georgia,  and 
Charles  C.  Curry,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  graduate 
of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  have  been  ap- 
po'mted  junior  chemists  for  duty  at  the 
Chicago  station. 

H.  E.  Moskey,  D.  V.  M.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  veterinarian 
in  the  drug-control  unit,  to  the  position  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  B.  T.  Wood- 
ward. The  duties  of  the  position  have  to  do 
with  medicinal  and  insecticidal  products  in- 
tended for  treatment  of  animals.  Doctor 
Moskey  was  appointed  veterinarian  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1920  and  de- 
tailed to  work  on  tick  eradication  and  later  to 
work  on  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Perry  A.  Glick,  assistant  plant  quarantine 
inspector  stationed  at  the  Tallulah  (La.)  cot- 
ton insect  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, who  was  injured  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  Mexico  on  September  17,  has  returned  to 
duty  from  the  United  States  Marine  hospital, 
New  Orleans. 


Livestock  in  the  range  country  is  in 
very  good  condition,  and  the  supplies  of 
hay  and  other  feeds  are  ample  for 
normal  needs. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 


ANIMAL   INDUSTRY 

Black,  W.  H. — Brahmanizing  the  Gulf  Coast. 
The  Farm  Journal,  vol.  52,  no.  12,  p.  24, 
39,  40.     December,  1928. 

BIOLOGICAL    SURVEY 

Ashbrook,  Frank  G.,  and  Karl  B.  Hanson. — A 
comparison  of  feed  charts  with  pelt  values 
of  silver  foxes.  The  Black  Fox  Magazine, 
vol.  7,  no.  11,  p.  3-4.     December,  1928. 

Mills,  Ernest  M. — The  rat  problem  on  the 
farm.  Rural  New  Yorker,  vol.  87,  nos.  5027 
and  5028,  p.  1330  and  1355,  illus.  October 
27  and  November  3,  1928. 

Murie,  Olaus  J. — Ee-ah  finds  the  refuge. 
Junior  Red  Cross  News,  vol.  10,  no.  3,  p. 
42-45,  illus.     November,   1928. 

Nelson,  E.  W. — Description  of  three  new  sub- 
species of  birds  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala; 
Proceedings  Biological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, vol.  41,  p.  153-156.      October  15,  1928. 

Palm,  Bessie  W. — Birds  that  have  made 
Lindbergh  flights.  Forward,  vol.  47,  no.  44, 
p.  346,  illus.     November  4,  1928. 

HOME.  ECONOMICS 

Chubb,  Ernestine. — The  self-help  bib.  Child 
Welfare  Magazine,  vol.  23,  no.  4,  Decem- 
ber,  1928,   p.   195-196. 

Van  Deman,  Ruth. — Modeling  cooked  foods. 
The  School  Arts  Magazine,  vol.  28,  no.  4, 
December,  1928,  p.  219-222. 

PLANT     INDUSTRY 

Carsner,  Eubanks. — The  wild  beet  in  Califor- 
nia. Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  23,  p.  1120- 
1121.     November    24,    1928. 

Cook,  O.  F. — Quenching  the  life  of  the  farm. 
How  the  neglect  of  eugenics  subverts  agri- 
culture and  destroys  civilization,  (concl.) 
Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  19,  p.  487-497. 
November,   1928. 

Shull,  J.  M. — The  best  of  the  better-known 
tall  bearded  iris.  Flower  Grower,  vol.  15, 
p.   542.     December,    1928. 

Tompkins,  C.  M.,  and  Nuckols,  S.  B. — Devel- 
opment of  storage  diseases  in  sugar  beets 
resulting  from  hook  injurv.  Phytopathol- 
ogy, vol.  18,  p.  939-941.  illus.  November, 
1928. 

Waldo,  C.  F.,  and  Darrow,  G.  M'. — Hybrids  of 
the  Hautbois  strawberry.  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity,  vol.   19,    p.    509-510.     November,    1928. 

PUBLIC     ROADS 

Jackson,  F.  H.— Design  of  pavement  concrete 
by  water-cement  ratio  method.  Roads  and 
Streets,  vol.  68,  No.  10,  pp.  479^82,  Octo- 
ber, 1928. 

Jackson,  F.  H. — Effect  of  quality  of  Portland 
Cement  upon  the  strength  of  concrete. 
Concrete,  vol.  33,  No.  5,  pp.  43-45,  Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

Jackson,  F.  H. — Standard  sizes  of  crushed 
stone.  The  Constructor,  vol.  10,  No.  10, 
pp.  40-41,   October,    1928. 

MacDonald,  T.  H. — Effect  of  six-wheel  vehicles 
on  highway  design.  Power  Wagon,  vol.  41, 
No.  287,  pp.  18-20,  November,  1928. 

Woolf,  D.  O. — Relation  between  the  standard 
abrasion  tests  for  stone  and  gravel.  The 
Crushed  Stone  Journal,  vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp. 
3-5,  October,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  for  approving  material  for  outside  pub- 
lication. (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  writ- 
ten address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment, and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Information  for  reference  and  filing.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of  an 
article  or  address  outside  the  department 
should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned 
to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under  this 
heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  of  each 
written  address  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Information,  whether  the  address  is  des- 
tined for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


The  office  of  exhibits  of  the  department 
produced  22  new  educational  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


LEGUME  HAYS  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTION.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1573-F.)  By  J.  R.  Dawson,  senior 
dairy  husbandman,  dairy  cattle  breeding  in- 
vestigations. Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  P. 
6.     Figs.     October  192S. 

An  abundance  of  home-grown  legume  hay 
is  a  basis  for  an  economical  dairy  ration. 
Legumes  are  superior  to  other  hays  in  palat- 
ability,  quantity  and  quality  of  proxeins.  and 
lime  'content.  As  a  class  they  yield  more 
nutrients  per  acre  than  do  nonlegumes.  In 
soite  of  these  facts,  onlv  41  per  cent  of  the 
hay  grown  in  the  Tnited  States  is  legume 
hay.  In  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic 
States,  which  have  66  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy 
cows,  2  tons  of  nonleguine  to  1  ton  of  legume 
hay  are  grown.  Alfalfa  hay  is  considered  best 
for  dairy  cows,  followed  closely  by  clover  and 
the  annual  legumes. 

PREVENTING  FEED  FLAVORS  AND  ODORS  IN  MILK. 
(Leaflet  25-L.)  By  C.  J.  Babcock,  associate 
market  milk  specialist.  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry.     P.  3.     Figs.     September  1928. 

A  popular  leaflet,  designed  primarily  to  show 
dairymen  how  to  prevent  losses  due  to  feed 
and 'weed  flavors  and  odors  in  milk.  It  dis- 
cusses how  these  flavors  and  odors  are  im- 
parted to  milk,  how  to  use  highly  flavored 
feeds,  how  to  avoid  weed  flavors  and  odors, 
and  how  to  handle  the  milk  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  highly  flavored  feeds  and  weeds  on 
the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  product. 

JOURNAL   OF   AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH.     Vol.    37, 
No.     8,     October     15,     1928,     11.     November 
192S. 
Contents : 

A    Pvthium    seedling    blight    and    root 
rot   of   dent    corn.      (G-638.)      Helen 
Johanri,    James    B.    Holbert,    James 
G    Dickson. 
Variation  in  seed  fuzziness  on  individ- 
ual    plants     of     Pima     cotton.      (G- 
639.)      Thomas    H.    Kearney,    George 
J.  Harrison. 
Zonate    eyespot    of    grasses    caused    by 
Helminthosporium  giganteum.      (G — 
650.)      Charles  Drechsler. 
Studies     on     fire    blight :  Host     range. 
(Ark. — 11.)       H.    R.    Rosen,    A.    B. 
Groves. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BISHOP  AREA,  CALIFORNIA.  By 
E.  B.  Watson.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  charse.  and  R.  Earl  Storie,  Uni- 
versitv  of  California.  P.  63-95.  Figs, 
maps."     (From  F.  0.  Soils,  1924.) 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  GREENE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Bv  S.  O.  Perkins,  in  charge,  and  H.  G. 
Lewis.  P.  1-30.  Fig.,  maps.  No.  6,  Series 
1924. 

FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  WOOL  PRODUCTION  WITH 
RANGE    RAMBOUILLET    SHEEP.     (Technical    Bulletin 
85-T.)     Bv  D.  A.  Spencer,  senior  animal  hus- 
bandman ;   J.   I.    Hardy,    senior   animal   hus- 
bandman ;  and  Mary  J.  Brandon,  junior  ani- 
mal   husbandman :    all    of    the    animal    hus- 
bandrv  division.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
P.  48,   figs.     October,   1928. 
This    publication    treats    the    subject    in    a 
technical  manner,  yet  it  is  of  interest  to  prac- 
tical  sheepmen.     It    shows   the    relative    influ- 
ence  of  the  many   factors  that   influence  pro- 
duction  under   range   conditions.     The   factors 
are  so  interrelated  that  their  relative  import- 
ance has  baffled  solution  for  many  years.     The 
problem   has   finally   yielded,    however,    to    the 
ingenious    methods  "used    in   obtaining   the   re- 
sults published  in  this  hulletin. 

THE  HESSIAN  FLY  IN  CALIFORNIA.  (Technical  Bulle- 
tin 81-T.)  By  C.  M.  Packard,  senior  ento- 
mologist, division  of  cereal  and  forage  in- 
sects. Bureau  of  Entomology.  P.  26,  figs. 
November,    1928. 

Presents  a  comprehensive  technical  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  reporting  on  the  results 
of  an  investigation  which  has  continued,  with 
some  interruptions,  since  1916.  Especial  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  relation  of  cli- 
matic conditions  to  fly  injury.  Consideration 
is  given,  in  some  detail,  to  economic  import- 
ance ;  history :  seasonal  history  ;  character  of 
injury;  development  of  egg.  larva,  pupa,  and 
adult :  food  plants  in  California  ;  parasites  ; 
meteorological  control,  early  spring  mortality, 
summer  mortality ;  and  artificial  control  by 
burning  stubble,  by  burying  stubble  by  plow- 
ing, by  early  planting,  by  rotation  of  crops, 
and  by   planting  resistant  varieties.     A  brief 


summary  and  a  short  list  of  literature  cited 
are  appended.  The  bulletin  was  designed  for 
distribution  in   California. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING 
TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEDERAL-AID  ROADS 
AND  NATIONAL-FOREST  ROADS  AMD  TRAILS.  ( Mis- 
cellaneous Circular  109-M.j  P.  36.  September, 
1928. 
This    publication    has    been    issued   for   the 

use    of    those    concerned    with    the    details    of 

Federal-aid   administration. 

REFORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1928. 
P.   123.     November,  1928. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  publications  received 
since  the  compilation  of  the  list  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Official 
Record. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
ttate  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Roughages  for  fattening  2-year-old  steers. 
J.  M.  Eward.  C.  C.  Culbertson,  Q.  TV.  Wal- 
lace, and  W.  E.  Hammond.  (Iowa  Sta. 
Bui.  253,  p.  385-^22.  7  figs.  July  192S.) 
Ames. 

Local  cooperative  livestock  marketing  associa- 
tions in  Iowa  since  1920.  D.  A.  Fitzgerald. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  254,  63  p.,  15  figs.  Aug., 
1928.)    Ames. 

An  economic  study  of  the  hog  enterprise  in 
Humboldt  County.  J.  A.  Hopkins,  jr. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  255,  p.  65-110,  14  figs. 
Aug.,   1928.)      Ames. 

Carcass  comparisons  of  mature  and  immature 
steers.  M.  T.  Foster.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res. 
Bui.  117,  28  p.,  11  figs.  May,  1928.) 
Columbia. 

Educational  factors  influencing  the  activities 
of  farm  home-makers.  G.  Fernandes. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  BuL  182,  14  p.  Julv 
1928.)      Stillwater. 

A  survev  of  livestock  breeding  and  feeding- 
practices.  TV.  A.  Craft.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Circ.  73,  24  p.,  5  figs.  Oct.  1928.)  Still- 
water. 

The  Oklahoma  farmstead.  L.  E.  Haz-n. 
(Oklahoma  Sta,  Circ.  74,  37  p.,  25  fins. 
Oct.  192S.)      Stillwater. 

Studies  in  Vermont  dairv  farming :  IT. 
Cabot-Marshfield  area.  E.  "W.  Bell.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  283.  24  p.,  4  figs.  June 
1928.)      Burlington. 

Base  exchange  in  orthoclase.  J.  F.  Breazeale 
and  O.  C.  Magistad.  (Arizona  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  24,  p.  607-829.     Aug.  1928.)      Tucson. 

The  cut-over  lands  of  northern  Idaho.  J.  H. 
Christ.  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  158,  35  p..  6 
figs.     May  1928.)      Moscow. 

Superior  supplementary  blends  for  the  bal- 
ancing of  corn  in  fall  pig  production.  J.  M. 
Eward  et  al.  (Iowa  Sta.  Leaflet  25,  8  p. 
Nov.   1928.)      Ames. 

Swine  performance  record,  litter  comparisons. 
Series  I.  C.  C.  Culbertson  et  al.  (Iowa 
Sta.   Leaflet  26.   14  p.     Nov.  1928.)      Ames. 

A  studv  of  town-countrv  relationships.  C.  R. 
Hoffer.  (Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  181,  20 
p.     Oct.  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

Chrvsanthemum  breeding.  E.  D.  Smith  and 
A.  Laurie.  (Michisan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  186. 
30  p..  19  figs.     Nov.   1928.)      East  Lansing. 

A  studv  of  gelatins  and  their  effect  on  ice 
cream.  P.  S.  Lucas  and  E.  C.  Scott. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  94.  24  p.,  3  figs. 
Oct.  1928.)      East  Lansing. 

The  Bimonthlv  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
BuL.  vol.  13.  No.  6.  p.  193-232,  8  figs. 
Nov.-Dec.   1928.)      Wooster. 

Feeding  dairy  cattle  in  Arizona.  W.  S.  Cun- 
ningham. *  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  127,  p.  275- 
298.     June.  1928.)     Tucson. 

Sulphuric  acid  spray,  a  practical  means  for 
the  control  of  weeds.  J.  G.  Brown  and 
R.  B.  Streets.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  12S.  p. 
299-316.  6  figs.     July,  1928.)      Tucson. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  salt  solutions  for  the 
determination  of  replaceable  bases  in  Cal- 
careous soils.     O.  C.  Magistad  and  P.  S.  Bur- 


gess. (Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  20,  p.  481- 
497.     May,  1928.)     Tucson. 

Soil  zeolites  and  plant  growth.  J.  F.  Brea- 
zeale. (Arizone  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  21,  p.  499- 
520,  1  fig.     June.  1928.)     Tucson. 

The  improved  Venturi  flume.  R.  L.  Parshall. 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  336.  84  p.,  30  figs.  Mar. 
1928.)      Fort  Collins. 

Cattle-ranch  organization  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado.  R.  T.  Burdick.  M.  Reinholt,  and 
G.  S.  Elemmedson.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui. 
342,  62  v.,  14  figs.  Sept.  1928.)  Fort 
Collins. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  new  industrial 
markets  for  farm  products.  R.  A.  Clemen. 
(Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  330,  24  p.  Nov.  1928.) 
Frbana. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  H.  E. 
Curtis,  H.  R.  Allen,  and  L.  Gault.  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Bui.  282,  p.  257-343.  Dec.  1927.) 
L:xington. 

Spring  grains  in  New  Jersey.  H.  B.  Sprague 
and  E.  E.  Evaul.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui. 
473.  40  p.,  15  figs.  Oct.  1928.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Analyses  of  materials  sold  as  insecticides  and 
fungicides  during  1928.  C.  S.  Cathcart  and 
R.  L.  Willis.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  478, 
14  p.     Oct.   192S.)      New  Brunswick. 

Hvacinths  for  garden  and  home.  H.  M. 
Biekart.  (New  Jersev  Stas.  Circ.  203,  23  p.. 
4  figs.      Sept.   192S.T    New  Brunswick. 

A  review  of  some  important  papers  published 
during  the  year.  C.  S.  Piatt.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrvmen,  vol.  17.  No.  2. 
4  p.     Nov.   1928.)      New  Brunswick. 

Rural  population  of  New  Tork.  1855  to   1925. 

B.  L.  Melvin.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem. 
116,   121  p..  42  figs.     June,  192S.)      Ithaca. 

Cotton  flea  hopper  studies   of  1927  and   1928. 

C.  O.  Eddv.  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  251, 
18  p.,  3  figs.     Oct.  1928.)     Clemson  College. 

Denton  wheat,  a  new  varietv  for  north  Texas. 

A.  H.  Leidigh.  P.  C.  Mangeisdorf.  and  P.  B. 

Dunkle.       (Texas    Sta.    Bui.    388.    20    p..    4 

figs.     Oct.  1928.)      College  Station. 
Life   history   and   control    of  the   pale-striped 

and   banded   flea   beetles.      G.   W.   Underbill. 

(Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  264,  20  p..  9  figs.    June, 

19287)     Blacksburg. 
Feed  and   care   of   the  brood   sow   and   litter. 

F.    B.   Morrison,   J.  M.   Fargo,    and  G.   Boh- 

stedt.      (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.   400,  24  p.,   11 

figs.     July,    1928.)      Madison. 
Making   rural   organizations    effective.      J.    H. 

Kolb   and  A.    F.  Wileden.      (Wisconsin    Sta. 

Bui.     403,     27     p.,     22     figs.       Oct.     1928.) 

Madison. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  SUGAR  TECHNOLOGIST.— Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than 
January  9.  The  examination  is  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring  simi- 
lar qualifications,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  entrance  salaries 
range  from  S2.600  to  $3,100  a  year ;  higher 
salaried  positions  are  filled  through  promotion. 
The  duties  are  to  assist  in  investigations  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  methods  for  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  and  raw  and  planta- 
tion direct-consumption  cane  sugar,  especially 
improvements  in  methods  of  clarifying  beet 
and  cane  juices  for  removal  of  non-sugar  sub- 
stances, and  to  perform  technological  work  in 
determining  the  practical  value  of  new  proces- 
ses and  improvements  in  processes  for  clarifi- 
cation of  cane  and  beet  juices  and  subsequent 
steps  in  the  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  experience,  and  a  thesis  or 
publication  to  be  filed. 

PHYSIOLOGIST    IN    POULTRY,    $3,800    TO    $4,600; 

ASSOCIATE  POULTRY  HUSBANDMAN  (TURKEY  INVES- 
TIGATIONS), $3,200  TO  $3,700. — Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  D.  C,  not  later  than 
January  23.  The  examinations  are  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and  a 
thesis  or  publication  to  be  filed. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examin- 
ers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 
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NATION'S  AGRONOMISTS  SOUND  WARNING  ON  EROSION 


Pointing  to  Fate  of  China,  They  Declare  That  Control  of  Forces  Which  are  Destroying  Soil 
Resources  is  Inseparably  Tied  up  with  National  Defense  and  Prosperity 


Soil  erosion  was  the  subject  of  a  sym- 
posium occupying  half  a  day  of  the  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  the  dis- 
cussion  being  led  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  spe- 
cialist on  erosion  and  field  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  The 
scientists  attending  were  unanimously 
agreed  that  little  is  now  being  done  in  the 
United  States  to  check  the  destructive 
forces  of  erosion,  and  the  substance  of 
their  conclusion  was  that  the  control  of 
soil  and  water  losses  is  inseparably  tied 
up  with  national  defense,  farm  relief, 
flood  control,  and  the  future  economic 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

China's  wasted  lands  represent  the 
logical  outworking  of  a  traditional  laissez- 
faire  policy  of  nonregulation  on  the  part 
of  a  government  during  a  period  of  2,000 
years,  said  W.  C.  Lowdermilk,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  Nanking  University,  China. 
"Japan,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Mr. 
Lowdermilk,  "  represents  the  operation  of 
a  directed  policy  in  the  use  of  soil,  where- 
in control  of  erosion  may  be  effected  at 
costs  in  excess  of  the  value  of  eroding- 
land  in  order  to  preserve  food-producing 
lowlands  from  destructive  deposition  of 
erosional  debris."  He  pointed  to  the 
havoc  wrought  by  erosion  in  the  Orient 
and  declared  that  when  erosion  is  allowed 
to  go  on  unchecked  it  destroys  land  values 
beyond  the  cost  of  reclamation.  Accel- 
erated erosion  becomes  a  community  and 
national  menace,  requiring  laws  for  the 
control  of  it,  if  control  is  unattainable  by 
education  and  demonstration,  he  said. 

Success  in  preventing  erosion  was  de- 
scribed by  R.  E.  Dickson,  director  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
who  said  that  in  Texas  10-acre  plots  with 
level  terraces  have  given  42  per  cent  more 
cotton  than  unterraced  land  of  the  same 
type.  The  terraces  conserve  the  water 
that  is  lost  on  unprotected  land  and  sta- 
bilize production  in  a  region  where  rain- 
fall is  a  limiting  factor  with  crop  yields, 
he  said. 

Overgrazing  of  western  pasture  lands 
causes  some  of  the  worst  erosion  known 
in  the  United  States,  said  W.  R.  Chap- 
line,  chief  grazing  inspector  of  the  For- 
est Service.  He  said  that  thinning  and 
destruction  of  the  vegetative  cover  by 
unregulated  overstocking  results  in  wash- 
ing off  of  the  soil,  the  filling  of  reservoir 
and  irrigation  ditches,  and  the  ripping 
to  pieces  of  fertile  valley  lands  by  enor- 
mous gullies.  Corrective  action  must  be 
taken  soon  if  far  greater  damage  and 
difficult  problems  of  control  are  to  be 
avoided,  he  said.  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  vegetative  cover  should 
be  reestablished,  grazing  regulated  on 
all  Federal  and  State  lands,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  brought  home 
to  landowners,  he  said. 

Land  erosion  has  become  such  a  men- 
ace to  farm  values  in  Texas  that  the 
upper  6-inch  soil  layer  has  become  the 
basis  of  negotiations  for  loans  by  the 
Houston  Federal  Land  Bank,  said  A.  K. 
Short,  of  that  institution.  If  the  soil 
of  a  Texas  farm  is  eroding  at  a  rate  ex- 


ceeding the  6-inch  soil  layer  in  a  peiod 
shorter  than  the  duration  of  the  loan, 
the  bank  will  foreclose  or  take  other  ac- 
tion to  protect  itself,  he  said.  Represent- 
atives of  the  bank  are  showing  Texas' 
farmers  whose  mortgages  are  held  by 
the  bank  how  to  terrace  their  fields 
to  check  or  prevent  washing.  In  Texas 
last  year,  measures  to  protect  farm  land 
against  erosion  were  applied  to  494,000 
acres. 

C.  E.  Ramser,  agricultural  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  discussed 
the  technology  of  terrace   building. 

Following  this  symposium  the  society 
adopted  resolutions  supporting  the  agen- 
cies engaged  in  combating  the  evils  of 
land  depreciation  by  erosion. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

DOMESTIC   ANIMALS,    VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Buxton,  J.  B.,  and  MacNalty,  A.  S.  The 
intradermal  tuberculin  test  in  cattle. 
London,  1928.  (Medical  research  coun- 
cil. Gt.  Brit,  Special  report  series,  no. 
122.) 

Harms,  Carsten.  Lehrbuch  der  tierarzt- 
lichen  geburthilfe.  Ed.  6.  Berlin, 
Schoetz,  1924. 

Lahaye,  Jules.  Maladies  des  pigeons  et 
des  poules,  des  oiseaux  de  bassecour 
et  de  voliere.  Remouchamps,  Stein- 
metz-Haenen,  1928. 

Sampson,  A.  W.  Livestock  husbandry 
on  range  and  pasture.  New  York, 
Wiley,  1928. 

Soeiete  hippique  frangaise.  Le  cheval 
de  demi-sang  francais;  Charolais, 
Forez,  Berry  et  Dombes.  Paris,  A.  Le 
Goupy,  1928. 

PACKING   HOUSES 

Carver,  A.  H.  Personnel  and  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  packing  industry.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1928.  ( In- 
stitute of  meat  packing.     Studies.) 

FEEDING    STUFFS 

Henry,  W.  A.  Feeds  and  feeding.  Ed. 
19.  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  Henry-Morrison 
company,  1928. 

HORTICULTURE 

American  peony  society.  Peonies,  ed.  by 
James   Boyd.     Harrisburg,    Pa.,    1928. 

Bracey,  B.  O.  Commercial  orchid  grow- 
ing for  beginners.  Sawtelle,  Calif., 
Armacost  &  Royston,  1928. 

McCurdy,  R.  M.  Garden  flowers  worth 
knowing.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page,  1927. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Bridges,  A-rckibald,  and  Dixey,  R.  N. 
Sugar  beet  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  Oxford,  Claren- 
don press,  1928. 

Paguirigan,  D.  B.  Wrapper  tobacco: 
Manila,  1927.  (Philippine  Islands. 
Bureau  of  agriculture.  Bulletin,  no. 
41. 

Wallace,  H.  A.,  and  Bressman,  E.  N. 
Corn  and  corn  growing.  Ed.  3.  New 
York,  Wiley,  1928. 


Argentine  Republic.  Ministerio  de  agri- 
cultura.  Fomento  de  la  produccion  de 
fibras  textiles  y  bolsas  para  cereales. 
Ed.  2.     Buenos  Aires,  1919. 

Comissopoulos,  N.  A.  La  classification 
scientifique  du  coton.  [Le  Caire,  Insti- 
tut  francais  d'archeologie  orientale, 
1926?] 

Oakley,  F.  I.  Long  vegetable  fibres. 
London,  Benn,  1928. 

Pickard,  R.  H.  Research  in  the  cotton 
industry;  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
British  cotton  industry  research  asso- 
ciation. Manchester,  British  cotton  in- 
dustry research  association,  1927. 

FORESTRY 

Hess,  R.  A.  Hess-Beck  Forstschutz.  Ed. 
5.  v.  1.  Neudamm,  Neumann,  1927. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Mackaye,  Benton.  The  new  exploration  ; 
a  philosophy  of  regional  planning. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1928. 


Procter  &  Gamble  co.  Laundry  research 
dept.  The  washrooms  :  the  foundation 
of  the  laundry  industry.  Cincinnati, 
Procter  and  Gamble,  1928. 


Lusk,  Graham.  The  elements  of  the 
science  of  nutrition.  Ed.  4.  Philadel- 
phia,  Saunders,  1928. 

Splint,  S.  F.  The  art  of  cooking  and 
serving.  Cinnati,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
1928. 

ENGINEERING 

Pippard,  A.  J.  S.  Strain  energy  methods 
of  stress  analysis.  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Bohm,  E.,  and  Dietrich,  K.  R.  Reagen- 
zien  und  nahrboden.  Berlin,  Urban  & 
Schwarzenberg,  1927. 

Porter,  C.  W.  Molecular  rearrangements. 
New  York,  Chemical  catalog  company, 
1928.  (American  chemical  society. 
Monograph  series,  no.  45.) 

MICROSCOPY 

Disney,  A.  N.,  ed.  Origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  microscope.  London,  Royal 
microscopical  society,  1928. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Bugnion,  Edouard.  Les  glandes  sali- 
vaires  de  l'abeille  et  des  apiares  en  gen- 
eral. Montfavet,  Vaucluse,  Librairie 
de  vulgarisation  apicole,  1928. 

ORNITHOLOGY 

Sturgis,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Field  book  of  birds 
of  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  New  York, 
Putnam,  1928. 


Smith,  G.  M.,  and  others.     A  textbook  of 

general  botany.     Rev.  ed.     New  York, 

Macmillan,  1928. 
Sorauer,  P.  K.  M.     Handbuch  der  pflan- 

zenkrankheiten.     Ed.  5.     v.  2.     Berlin, 

Parey,  1928. 

ECONOMICS,    STATISTICS 

Blundell,   F.   N.     The  agricultural  prob- 
lem.    London,  Sheed  and  Ward,  1928. 

Butterfield,  K.   L.     The  country   church 
and  the  rural  problem.     Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press,  1911. 
(.Continued  on  page  8) 
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BILL  WOULD  PRESCRIBE 

COTTON-BALE  COVERING 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

would  demonstrate  the  manufacture  of 
flax  and  wheat-straw  pulp  and  paper,  po- 
tato alcohol,  rice-straw  pulp  and  paper, 
sugarcane  pulp  and  paper,  xylose  prod- 
ucts from  peanut  shells,  cornstalk  pulp 
and  paper,  and  strawboard. 

Amendment  of  provisions  in  the  food 
and  drugs  act  relating  to  canned  food 
is  provided  for  in  a  bill  (S.  4800)  intro- 
duced by  Senator  MeNary,  of  Oregon. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine,  establish, 
and  promulgate  from  time  to  time  stand- 
ards of  quality,  condition,  and  fill  of 
canned  food  products.  Also  it  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
form  of  statement  which  labels  on 
canned  food  should  bear  when  the  prod- 
ucts were  below  official  standard.  This 
latter  is  expressly  stated  so  as  not  to 
authorize  the  manufacture,  sale,  ship- 
ment, or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods. 

Other  bills  introduced  are: 

HOUSE 

H.  T.  Res.  341.  McLeod  (Michigan).  Au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  a  conference 
on  questions  relating  to  the  construction  of 
an  inter-American  highway. 

H.  R.  15077.  Hill  (Alabama).  Declaring 
Armistice  Day  a  lesal  holiday. 

H.  R.  15090.  Dayila  (Porto  Rico).  Au- 
thorizing the  acquisition  for  forestry  purposes 
of  land  in  Porto"  Ri.co. 

H.  R.  15211.  Reed  (New  York).  Amend- 
ing the  act  of  February  23.  1917,  proyiding 
for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  agricultural 
and  vocational  education. 

H.  R.  15217.  Leayitt  (Montana).  Amend- 
ing the  act  proyiding  for  agricultural  entry 
of  lands  containing  phosphate,  nitrate,  potash, 
gas,  or  asphalric  materials. 


EASTERN  CANNERIES  INSPECTED 

An  extensive  inspection  campaign  of 
canneries  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which 
packed  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
corn,  lima  beans,  and  string  beans  last 
season,  was  conducted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia station  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  In- 
secticide Administration.  The  output  of 
the  tomato  plants  in  this  section  is  esti- 
mated at  2.000,000  cases  of  soup  and 
500.000  cases  of  puree  and  chili  sauce. 
Owing  to  excessive  rains  and  hot  weath- 
er, the  pack  last  season  was  less  than 
half  the  average  pack.  All  of  the  plants 
except  those  using  trimmings  were  found 
to  be  manufacturing  passable  products. 
A  total  of  103  canneries  putting  up  toma- 
toes were  visited.  In  two  plants  in  New 
Jersey  water  was  being  added,  and  in 
Delaware  two  plants  were  adding  a  mix- 
ture of  juice  and  trimming  seepage  to 
the  tomatoes.  A  great  difference  in  the 
practice  of  exhausting  the  tomatoes  be- 
fore capping  the  cans  prevailed  in  the 
various  plants.  In  a  great  many  the  cans 
were  capped  cold  without  any  attempt 
at  exhaustion.  In  others  the  cans  were 
run  through  exhaust  boxes  of  varying 
types  and  sizes  without  appreciably 
warming  the  can,  with  possible  addition 
of  water  from  the  condensed  steam.  In 
others  the  tomatoes  were  warmed  ap- 
preciably. In  a  few  cases  the  tomatoes 
were  observed  to  be  boiling  around  the 
edges  of  the  cans,  with  a  possibility  of 


evaporation  of  some  of  the  water  from 
the  product.  No  particular  abuses  were 
found  in  any  of  the  corn  canneries.  All 
corn  canned  was  of  the  white  varieties, 
either  Stowell's  Evergreen  or  Country 
Gentleman.  Corn  was  canned  both  whole 
grain  and  Maine  style.  In  all  of  the 
lima-bean  canneries  the  cans  were  being 
filled  and  a  good  product  was  put  up. 
The  string-bean  canneries  likewise  were 
found  to  be  putting  up  a  good  product. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 
(Continued  from  page  7) 

Fine,  Nathan.  Labor  and  farmer  par- 
ties in  the  United  States,  1828-1928. 
New  iork,  Band  school  of  social  sci- 
ence, 1928. 

Goldstein,  B.  F.  Marketing:  a  farmer's 
problem.    New  York.  MacrniHan,  192S. 

Haskin.  F.  J.  The  American  govern- 
ment.    Washington,  1921. 

Das  heutige  Russland.  1917-1922.  Ber- 
lin. L.  D.  Frenkel.  1923. 

Tard,  Henri.  Economie  &  politique  du 
caoutchouc.  Paris,  Les  presses  mod- 
ernes,  1928. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Dictionary  of  American  biography,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  council 
of  learned  societies,  ed.  by  Allen  John- 
son,   v.  1.    New  York,  Scribner's,  192S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Linooln.  F.  C.  A  bibliography  of  bird 
banding  in  America.  [Lancaster.  Pa.] 
1928.     (The  Auk.  v.  45,  1928.     Suppl.) 

PERIODICALS    CrUSEXTXT   RECEIVED 

Guatemala  agricola,  revista  quincenal, 
ano  1,  num.  1-  Apr.  15,  1928-  Guate- 
mala. 

Oklahoma  highways,  fields  and  streams, 
v.  1.  no.  1-  Nov.  192S-  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 


C.  L.  Christensen,  in  charge  of  the  di- 
vision of  coperative  marketing,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  recently  con- 
ferred with  New  England  farmers'  co- 
operative interests  concerning  financing 
and  operating  problems  and  the  cooper- 
ative purchasing  of  farm  supplies. 


Sugar  cane  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt 
is  expected  to  yield  about  17.5  tons  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  13.4  tons  last 
year.  Production  of  cane  sugar  is  fore- 
cast at  171.000  short  tons,  as  compared 
with  71.000  last  year. 


The  total  production  of  tobacco  in  con- 
tinental United  States  is  1.346.566.000 
pounds,  it  is  estimated.  This  figure  is 
11.1  per  cent  more  than  the  1927 
production. 


The  Official  Record  has  a  column  which 
runs  under  The  head  "  New  Ideas  and  Dis- 
coveries." The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to 
giye  publication  to  the  new  things  in  science, 
administraTion,  and  inyention  which  are  con- 
ceiyed.  deyeloped,  or  found  by  the  people  of 
the  depanment.  The  column  is  open  to  the 
entire  staff  of  the  department  for  contribution 
to  it. 


BUYING-PQWER  INDEX 

APPROACHES  PRE-WAR 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

per  capita  was  one-half  of  1  per  cent  be- 
low the  10-year  average.  In  this  connec- 
tion is  to  be  noted  the  gradual  slowing 
down  in  the  rate  of  population  increase, 
a  fact  which  should  temper  agricultural 
expansion. 

"As  to  corn,  the  potential  demand  for 
this  commodity  appears  to  be  about  as 
great  as  last  season.  There  are  fewer 
hogs  but  more  cattle  on  feed,  and  rela- 
tiye  prices  favor  heavy  feeding  of  both 
hogs  and  cattle.  A  fourth  more  feeder 
cattle  were  shipped  into  the  Corn  Belt, 
through  public  stockyards,  in  the  period 
July-October  this  year  than  last.  Most 
of  this  increase  went  into  feed  lots  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  period  July- 
October  more  lambs  were  shipped  into  the 
Com  Belt  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  though  it  appears  that  the  West  as 
a  whole  will  feed  fewer  lambs  this  winter. 

"  Corn  growers  may  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage not  to  crowd  the  terminal  stor- 
age space  too  hard  in  view  of  the  need 
for  market  stability.  The  corn  crop  this 
year  is  about  120.000.000  bushels  more 
than  last  year's,  but  the  carry-over  of 
1927  corn  was  practically  exhausted  by 
November,  so  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
more  corn  on  hand  now  than  a  year  ago. 

"  The  livestock  industries  have  been 
a  large  factor  in  sustaining  the  general 
price  level  of  farm  products  this  fall. 
However,  the  index  of  unit  purchasing 
power  of  all  farm  products,  in  terms  of 
things  that  farmers  buy,  dropped  off  two 
points  to  88  for  October,  the  five  pre-war 
years  being  considered  as  100." 


CROP-JUDGING  CONTESTS  VALUABLE 

What  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been, 
in  many  respects,  the  best  of  the  annual 
crop  judging  contests  of  western  col- 
leges, held  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  was 
concluded  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  November 
5.  The  Pacific  coast  headquarters  of  the 
grain  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  has  managed  the  last 
four  of  the  six  contests  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  held.  Its  activities  in  this 
connection  are  leading  to  closer  contact 
with  the  colleges  teaching  agriculture  and 
affording  an  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ing the  students  with  the  department's 
methods  of  grading.  There  was  a  wider 
range  of  material  in  this  year's  contest 
than  in  those  in  the  past.  The  grading, 
judging,  identification,  and  seed  selec- 
tion included  material  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Three  colleges  were 
lepresented  in  this  year's  contest — Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  Oregon.  Montana  won 
first,  with  a  total  of  7,102  points ;  Idaho 
second,  with  7,071 ;  and  Oregon  third. 
with  6,991.  In  addition  to  the  perpetual 
trophy  given  by  the  Pacific  International, 
four  cups  were  offered  by  Portland  busi- 
ness concerns.  Montana  won  the  per- 
petual trophy  and  the  cup  for  hay  grad- 
ing. Idaho  won  the  cup  for  grain  grad- 
ing, and  Oregon  won  the  cups  for  forage 
seed  selection  and  for  oats  grading.  Pa- 
cific coast  headquarters  comments  that 
the  students  did  remarkably  accurate 
work  in  grading  and  identification. 
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STOCKBERGER  ELECTED 
HEAD  OF  FEDERAL  CLUB 


Organization    of    Officials    Working    to 
Raise  Standards  of  Adminis- 
tration assd  Personnel 

At  its  last  regular  meeting  for  the  year 
1928,  held  December  4,  the  Federal  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  organization  of 
officials  occupying  responsible  positions  in 
the  administrative  and  technical  services 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  unani- 
mously elected  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger, 
director  of  personnel  and  business  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  its  president  for  1929.  Doctor 
Stockberger  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  club,  and  the  se- 
lection of  him  for  the  presidency,  which 
was  a  recognition  of  the  large  amount  of 
work  he  has  done  for  the  club  and  the 
interest  that  he  has  taken  in  its  organi- 
zation and  being,  leaves  a  vacancy  on 
the  board  and  a  new  director  to  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be 
elected.  H.  E.  Allanson,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  club  for  the  last 
three  years,  was  reelected  treasurer. 

The  Federal  Club  was  organized  in 
1920,  with  the  hearty  indorsement  of 
President  Harding.  Its  purposes  are  to 
aid  in  raising  the  standards  of  admin- 
istration and  of  personnel  throughout  the 
executive  departments  and  the  other  es- 
tablishments of  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments,  to  help  the  members  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  to 
promote  cooperation  and  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  business,  and  to  help  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
the  Government,  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  has  accomplished  important  re- 
sults in  a  number  of  directions,  both  for 
its  members  as  official  individuals  and 
for  the  Government. 

The  following  establishments  are  repre- 
sented in  the  club  :  The  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Navy, 
Interior,  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Agriculture, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Per- 
sonnel Classification  Board,  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
one  of  the  leaders  on  the  list  for  number  of 
members,  this  branch  having  about  50 
members. 

(Continued   on  page  8) 
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NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 


To  the  Members  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture: 

A  year  ago  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ment would  find  1928  a  year  of  con- 
tinued usefulness  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  hope  has 
been  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

We  have  just  closed  one  of  the 
best  years  of  achievement  by  the 
thousands  of  loyal  and  competent 
workers  who  constitute  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  and  offices.  You  may 
be  sure  of  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion  of  your   efforts. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  and  to  be  one  of  you. 
I  am  confident  that  you  have  so 
demonstrated  the  value  of  your 
services  that  in  general  the  citizens 
of  the  country  gladly  join  me  in 
expressing  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude. 

I  confidently  renew  the  hope  that 
1929  may  be  another  year  of  pro- 
gressive accomplishment.  I  trust 
you  will  share  bountifully  in  the 
general  prosperity  to  which  each  of 
you  has  contributed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

6f    Secretary. 


TOLL  BRIDGE  SUBJECT 
OF  TWO  NEW  MEASURES 


Senator  Oddie  Raises  Question  Whether 
Tolls  Can  Be  Legally  Charged 

Under  Federal  Laws 

Senator  Oddie  of  Nevada  has  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  25)  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  toll  bridges  on  the  public 
highways,  and  ferries.  The  committee 
would  investigate  the  question  whether 
existing  legislation  authorizing  the  pri- 
vate construction  of  toll  bridges  provides 
adequately  for  the  safety  and  permanence 
of  such  structures,  whether  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  public  control  should 
be  exercised  over  the  construction  and 
future  maintenance  of  such  bridges,  and 
whether  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  grant 
franchises  permitting  the  collection  of 
tolls  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
(Continued   on  page  8) 


GREAT  RESEARCH  FIELD 
OFFERED  BY  HIGHWAYS 


Woods  Says  a  Great  Need  Mow  Is  to 

Apply  the  Best  in  Road  Engineer- 
ing to  Local  Rural  Roads 

Research  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
gates  to  the  unknown  and  gives  us  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  mastery  of  our- 
selves and  our  environment,  said  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work 
of  the  department,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered in  Washington  December  13  before 
the  Highway  Research  Board  of  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Research,  National 
Research  Council.  Doctor  Woods's  sub- 
ject was  Research.  "All  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  humanity  is  the 
fruit  of  research,  and  yet  we  have  only 
begun  to  learn  how  to  proceed,  and  we 
have  only  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  in 
store,"  he  said. 

"  Expenditures  in  the  United  States  for 
highway  research  last  year  probably 
totaled  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  the  outlay 
for  the  year  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  alone  was  $400,- 
000.  Nearly  an  equal  sum  was  required 
to  support  the  investigations  of  the  State 
highway  departments,  and  substantial 
additional  outlays  were  made  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  col- 
leges. As  evidence  that  money  spent  for 
highway  research  in  the  past  has  been 
well  spent,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
excellence  and  efficiency  of  modern  high- 
ways," he  said. 

Doctor  Woods  described  the  progress 
of  highway  research  from  the  early 
period,  when  the  requirements  of  horse- 
drawn  traffic  were  predominant,  to  the 
present  era  of  heavy  and  incessant  motor 
vehicle  traffic.  "  Early  experiments  were 
made  with  burnt  clay  as  a  surfacing  ma- 
terial. Sand  clay  mixtures  were  tried. 
In  1893,  or  thereabouts,  the  farmer  was 
the  largest,  and  indeed  almost  the  only, 
rural  road  user,  and  the  commonest  ve- 
hicles were  the  farmer's  buggy  and 
wagon.  The  gasoline  motor  and  rubber- 
tire  were  still  beyond  the  horizon.  Under 
such  conditions,  methods  of  road  making 
adapted  to  traffic  light  in  volume  and 
in  weight  and  limited  in  range  sufficed. 
For  roads  for  the  heaviest  traffic  the  bu- 
reau then  advocated  the  macadam  sur- 
face, not  a  mere  scattering  of  rocks  but 
a  rolled  road  of  two  courses,  with  much 
emphasis  on  crown  and  drainage. 

"In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, devised  a  recording  instrument 
called  a  tractograph  for  the  measure- 
( Continued  o>n  page  7) 
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CONSUMER  PREFERENCES 
IN  TEXTILES  CHANGING 


Rayon  and  Silk  Come  Into  Wider  Use 

in  Women's  Clothing  But  Cotton 

Is    Household    Favorite 

How  has  the  use  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
rayon  in  the  different  garments  worn 
by  men  and  women  changed  in  the  last 
few  years?  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
changes  haTe  been  taking  place.  What 
has  led  to  them?  To  what  extent  is 
cotton  now  used  in  household  articles, 
and  is  the  use  of  cotton  in  these  articles 
increasing  or  decreasing?  These  and 
various  other  questions  bearing  on 
changes  in  the  use  of  textile  fibers  in 
the  period  1922-1927  were  put  to  con- 
sumers in  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  economics  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

Analysis  of  more  than  1.000  replies 
from  men  and  women  concerning  their 
clothing  purchases  briDgs  out  some  in- 
teresting information.  There  has  been  a 
shift  from  cotton  to  silk  or  rayon  for  cer- 
tain women's  garments,  but.  except  for 
wearing  more  silk  and  rayon  socks,  men 
report  practically  no  changes.  The  re- 
ports from  the  women  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  change  among  women  has 
varied  to  some  extent  according  to 
whether  the  women  were  married  or 
single,  whether  they  were  employed  or 
living  at  home  without  having  a  paid 
occupation,  and  whether  the  residence 
community  and  the  income  were  large 
or  small. 

The  size  of  the  residence  community 
has  little  influence  on  the  amount  of 
change  reported  by  single  women,  but 
married  women  show  a  distinct  trend 
toward  using  more  silk  and  rayon  for 
most  garments  as  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity increases,  especially  in  cities  of 
25,000  and  under  100.000.  In  no  case 
does  the  study  show  that  either  silk  or 
rayon  has  completely  replaced  cotton 
in  any  garment  for  which  a  change  is 
noted ;  it  merely  indicates  that  the 
women  included  in  the  survey  were  wear- 
ing more  rayon  or  silk  garments  of 
certain  kinds  in  1927  that  they  were 
five  years  previous.  If  the  women  were 
relatively  young,  under  20,  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  considerable  change  would 
naturally  have  taken  place  in  the  type 
of  garments  worn  when  compared  with 
those  worn  at  13,  14,  or  15  years  of  age. 
Size  of  income  affects  the  amount  of 
change  from  cotton  to  silk  or  rayon 
reported  by  all  groups  of  women. 

The  reasons  for  changes  in  the  choice 
of  the  various  textile  fibers  have  been 
classified  under  general  headings :  Care — 
which  includes  laundering,  cleaning,  and 
pressing;  style — more  stylish,  more  at- 
tractive, more  appropiate.  and  less  bulky  ; 
comfort — preference  for  feel  of  silk,  more 
comfortable,  warmth,  cooler,  and  more 
suitable  for  climate ;  and  cost — which 
notes  length  of  wear  as  well  as  purchase 
price ;  and  such  miscellaneous  reasons 
as  easier  to  make,  fit  better,  preferred 
for  traveling,  larger  assortment  in  stores, 
advertising,  and  recommendation  of 
others.  More  attractive,  easier  to  laun- 
der, and  style,  were  the  principal  reasons 
given  by  all  groups  of  women  for  mak- 


ing a  change  to  silk  and  rayon.  Men 
said  style  and  comfort  were  reasons  why 
they  preferred  socks  made  of  silk  and 
rayon. 

The  replies  from  646  families  as  to 
household  articles  used  in  1927  and  1922 
indicate  fewer  changes  in  textile  fibers 
than  occurred  in  clothing.  Cotton  is 
still  the  favorite  for  household  use.  In 
the  groups  with  larger  incomes  and  liv- 
ing in  the  larger  residence  communities, 
when  there  was  change  from  cotton  the 
preference  was  for  linen  for  table  fur- 
nishings and  towels,  wool  for  blankets, 
and  silk  or  rayon  for  window  curtains 
and  sofa  pillows.  More  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  families  reported  that  they  were 
lately  using  a  greater  number  of  sheets, 
pillowcases,  towels,  blankets,  rugs,  win- 
dow curtains,  and  other  household 
articles,  totaling  23  kinds  in  all,  than 
formerly. 


Meetings  of  Potato  Interests 

Urge  That  Acreage  Be  Reduced 


Several  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  addressed  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Western  Ship- 
pers Advisory  Board  and  the  Potato 
Section  of  the  American  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Shippers  Association,  called  by 
the  Agricultural  Council  of  the  board 
and  held  in  Chicago  December  4-5.  It 
was  a  quite  representative  gathering, 
with  large  delegations  of  potato  growers 
and  dealers  from  Maine,  New  York,  and 
other  Eastern  States  and  from  Idaho 
and  Washington  and  the  Middle  West. 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  bureau,  out- 
lined the  services  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  what  is  be- 
ing done  with  relation  to  the  potato 
crop  through  the  division  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  the  market  news 
service  of  the  division  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  in  other  ways.  W.  F. 
Callander,  chief  of  the  division  of  crop 
and  livestock  estimates,  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  production  of  potatoes  in 
recent  years,  pointing  out  the  steady  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  the  relation  of 
average  yield  to  total  production.  A 
committee  of  18  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  the  National  Potato  Committee.  This 
committee  represents  all  the  main  potato- 
producing  regions  of  the  country.  Reso- 
lutions  adopted  were  the  following:  (1) 
Recommending  increase  in  duty  on  pota- 
toes and  on  potato  starch;  (2)  indorsing 
Federal  license  law  under  principles 
contained  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Borah  bill;  (3)  urging  reduction  of  10 
or  20  per  cent  in  the  potato  acreage  for 
1929;  (4)  favoring  use  of  United  States 
grades  for  potatoes;  (5)  indorsing 
United  States  shipping-point  inspection : 
(6)  favoring  compulsory  branding  and 
tagging  of  all  potatoes  shipped,  showing 
weight  and  grade  in  accordance  with  the 
grades  now  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics;  (7)  urging  the 
Xational  Potato  Committee  to  confer 
with  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  regard- 
ing improvements  in  the  service ;  and 
(8)  urging  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  county  agents,  et 
al.,  to  learn  all  factors  concerning  the 
value  of  potatoes  as  feed  for  livestock, 
especially  hogs. 


North  Carolina  Extension  Agents 
Compete  in  Press-Matter  Contest 


North  Carolina  farm  and  home  ex- 
tension agents,  meeting  in  their  annual 
conference  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh.  December  13-15,  partici- 
pated in  a  state-wide  extension  informa- 
tion contest  for  a  silver  cup  offered  by 
The  News  and  Observer,  a  newspaper 
published  in  Raleigh.  There  were  seven 
classes  in  the  competition.  Twenty-three 
agents  entered.     The  classes  were : 

i.    (a)    County  farm  agent's  weekly  column. 

(b)  County  home  agent's  weekly  column. 

(c)  Combination  column. 

-.  Article  in  local  weekly,  written  about 
county  extension  work,  for  which  county 
agent  was  responsible.  (Written  by  either  the 
agent  or  a  professional  writer.) 

3.  Items  about  extension  demonstrators  ap- 
pearing in  correspondence  to  weekly  papers 
from  community  centers.  (For  the  exhibit 
in  this  class,  contestants  were  requested  to 
submit  an  issue  of  a  local  county  weekly 
carrying  a  number  of  such  items.) 

4.  Editorial  commending  extension  work 
written  by  newspaper  editor  and  published 
in  a  newspaper  in  the  county. 

5.  Article  on  agricultural  page  or  in  ether 
columns  of  a  daily  paper,  written  about  county 
extension_work.  for  which  agent  was  respon- 
sible. (Written  by  either  the  agent  or  a 
professional  writer.) 

6.  Feature  article  in  weekly  or  daily  paper 
or  agrieulmral  magazine  about  county  ex- 
tension work  for  winch  county  agent  was 
responsible.  (Written  by  either  the  agent  or 
a  professional  writer.) 

7.  Photograph  suitable  for  publication  as 
an  extension  news  picture.  (If  photograph 
had  been  published,  clipping  was  counted 
in  its  favor.) 

In  judging  the  material  the  judges  laid 
emphasis  on  clearness,  brevity,  complete- 
ness, originality,  timeliness,  practicality, 
and  adaptation  to  the  locality.  The  judg- 
ing committee  consisted  of  Prof.  J.  D. 
Clarke,  professor  of  literature.  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering ;  Frank  Smethurst.  a  news- 
paper man  of  the  staff  of  The  News  and 
Observer;  Reuben  Brigham.  in  charge  of 
visual  instruction  and  editorial  work. 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Of  the  column  headings  that  were  sub- 
mitted in  class  1.  the  judges  considered 
the  following  to  have  been  the  best : 
Just  About  the  Farm,  used  in  Macon 
County  :  Farm  Xctes,  used  in  both  Person 
and  Beaufori  Counties  :  Farm  News,  used 
id  Catawba  County;  Farm  Happenings. 
used  in  Craven  County ;  Farm  Talks, 
used  in  Columbus  County :  and  On  Wake 
Count)/  Farms,  used  in  Wake  County. 

C.  A.  Rose,  farm  agent  of  Hertford 
County,  won  the  sweepstakes.  O.  H. 
Phillips,  farm  agent  of  Stanley  County, 
received  honorable  mention.  The  silver 
cup  was  presented  to  Mr.  Rose  by  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  publisher  of 
The  News  and  Observer.  The  cup  is  held 
In  permanent  possession  by  the  winner. 
Another  cup  is  offered  by  another  North 
Carolina  paper  for  the  1929  contest. 

The  material  submitted  in  the  contest 
will  be  shown  in  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work  in  Washington  in 
January. 


The  annual  extension  conference  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  held  at  New  Bruns- 
wick January  29-31. 
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CORN-BORER  RESEARCH 

CONFERENCE  JANUARY  2 

Aim   Is   Complete   Coordination   of  All 

Projects,    Federal    and    State,   to 

Make  Program  Most  Effective 


Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
director  of  scientific  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, arrangements  have  been  made  for 
convening  of  the  annual  conference  of 
administrative  officials,  scientists,  and 
others  interested  in  corn-borer  research 
in  Washington  at  10  a.  m.,  January  2,  in 
Room  411,  Bieber  Building,  1358  B  Street 
SW. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  previous  confer- 
ences on  corn-borer  research.  It  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  a  complete  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  research  projects, 
both  Federal  and  State,  to  arrange  for 
desirable  replication  of  experiments,  and 
to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication.  Also, 
it  is  intended  that  this  direct  contact  with 
the  research  program  shall  afford  op- 
portunity for  administrative  review  and 
constructive  criticism  to  the  end  that  the 
program  may  each  year  be  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  as  possible  in  every  re- 
spect. The  report  of  the  European  Corn 
Borer  Allocation  Committee  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  Ento- 
mologists, the  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  and  the  American  Farm 
Economics  Association,  and  the  complete 
research  program  for  the  calendar  year 
1929,  will  be  available  for  consideration 
at  this  conference. 

It  is  expected  that  directors  of  experi- 
ment stations,  administrative  officials, 
and  others  will  bring  with  them  such  of 
their  specialists  as  they  may  want  to 
have  in  attendance,  particularly  those  in 
entomology,  agricultural  engineering, 
agronomy,  and  agricultural  economics, 
and  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
corn-borer  research  being  done  by  their 
respective  organizations. 


SOY-BEAN  KAY  GRADES  RELEASED 

The  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
leased tentative  standards  for  soy-bean 
hay  and  soy-bean  mixed  hay  on  Novem- 
ber 26.  These  standards  were  formu- 
lated during  the  past  year  under  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  bureau 
and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
burn. Bales  of  soy-bean  hay  were  ob- 
tained in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Virginia  and  analyzed  in  the 
hay,  feed,  and  seed  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington to  get  information  on  color,  ieafi- 
ness,  texture,  and  foreign  material.  On 
November  2  a  hearing  was  held  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  conducted  by  Edward  C. 
Parker,  senior  marketing  specialist  of  the 
division,  which  was  attended  by  about  40 
representatives  from  Southern  agricul- 
tural colleges,  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture, hay  exchanges,  farm  bureaus, 
and  dairy  organizations.  The  idea  was 
expressed  by  agronomists  and  extension 
leaders  present  that  the  United  States 
tentative  soy-bean  hay  standards  would 
have  much  value  in  educational  work  on 
the  selection  of  varieties  for  production 


of  hay  of  high  feeding  quality.  A.  D. 
Harlan,  Federal  hay  inspection  super- 
visor at  Atlanta,  has  handled  the  greater 
part  of  the  division's  work  in  connection 
with  these  standards. 


HAY    AND    BEAN    INSPECTIONS    GROW 

Federal  hay  inspections  increased  151 
per  cent  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  over  the  same  period 
last  year,  reports  the  hay,  feed,  and  seed 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  During  the  four  months, 
July-October,  this  year  14,225  cars  were 
inspected  as  compared  with  5,657  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  seed  verifi- 
cation service  in  the  same  period  this 
year  verified  the  origin  of  8,825,700 
pounds  of  seed ;  but  this  work  was  not 
begun  until  the  latter  part  of  October 
last  year.  Inspections  of  beans  and  soy 
beans  increased  69  per  cent  for  the  same 
months  this  year  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  increase  in  the  hay  and 
bean  inspection  woi'k  is  due  to  extension 
of  the  service  to  several  new  markets 
and  to  increase  in  use  of  the  service  in 
markets  which  have  already  been  us- 
ing it. 


More  Than  Half  of  Slates  Now 
Have  Their  U.  S,  Roads  Marked 


Standard  signs  for  use  on  the  United 
States  highway  system  were  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Board  of  Interstate  Highways 
in  September  1925,  and  since  that  time 
28  States  have  completed  the  marking 
of  the  system  within  their  borders,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  signs 
are  of  two  general  classes — danger  and 
caution  signs,  and  route  markers. 

Arkansas,  Oregon,  Connecticut,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Delaware,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  have  marked  75  to  99  per  cent 
of  the  roads.  California,  Kentucky, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  have  marked  50  to 
75  per  cent.  Tennessee  and  Florida  have 
put  up  caution  signs  only.  Alabama  and 
Washington  have  awarded  contracts  for 
placing  route  markers.  Texas  expects  to 
begin  marking  her  roads  in  January,  and 
Montana  will  begin  in  the  spring  of  1929. 

United  States  Route  No.  1,  which  runs 
from  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  is 
marked  for  practically  the  entire  way. 
except  through  New  Jersey  and  Florida. 
Route  41,  from  Marquette,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Superior,  to  Naples,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  is  marked  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, except  for  some  breaks  in  Ken- 
tucky and  through  Tennessee  and 
Florida. 

Two  parallel  routes,  No.  51  from  Hur- 
ley, Wis.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  No. 
61  from  the  Canadian  border,  near  Pigeon 
Point  (the  northeastern  point  of  Minne- 
sota), on  Lake  Superior,  to  New  Orleans, 
are  marked  for  practically  the  entire 
way,  except  No.  51  through  Tennessee. 

The  28  States  which  have  completed 
marking  the  system  are :  Arizona,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,   and   Wyoming. 


New  England  Research  Council 

Plans  Land-Utilization  Studies 


The  New  England  Research  Council 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  De- 
cember 6-7.  H.  R.  Tolley,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
discussed  the  bureau's  commodity  studies. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  New 
England  outlook  report  for  1929,  it  was 
decided  that  the  representatives  of  New 
England  who  come  to  Washington  to  the 
National  Outlook  Conference  would  hold 
a  conference  of  their  own  in  Washington 
before  returning  to  New  England,  in  or- 
der to  bring  together  all  information 
bearing  on  the  New  England  outlook  and 
possibly  to  write  preliminary  drafts  of 
statements  for  presentation  at  a.  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Research  Coun- 
cil to  be  held  February  6~7  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  and  releasing  the  New 
England  report.  Frederick  V.  Waugh, 
secretary  of  the  council,  plans  to  be  in 
Washington  for  the  outlook  conference 
and  to  meet  with  the  New  England 
group. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  com- 
modity studies,  several  commtitees  were 
appointed,  the  duties  of  which  will  be 
to  aid  Mr.  Vaugh  in  developing  and 
inaugurating  commodity  studies  on  a  New 
England-wide  basis.  It  was  agreed  that 
economic  studies  of  many  commodities 
for  all  of  New  England  should  be  made 
and  be  kept  up  to  date.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  work  of  the  New  England 
crop-reporting  service  would  have  to  be 
expanded  if  the  information  needed  to 
keep  all  the  commodity  studies  up  to  date 
is  to  be  provided  and  the  economists  in 
New  England  are  to  have  all  the  infor- 
mation they  need  for  appraising  current 
situations. 

The  two  sessions  devoted  to  discussion 
of  studies  of  land  utilization  wTere  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  of  the  meeting, 
reports  Mr.  Tolley.  In  addition  to  all 
of  the  New  England  agricultural  col- 
leges, Harvard,  Yale,  and  Clark  Uni- 
versities, the  Vermont  Countiw  Life  Com- 
miss'on,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  were  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram. There  was  unanimous  agreement 
as  to  the  need  for  a  study  of  land  utili- 
zation looking  to  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  land  policy  for  the  region. 
Preliminary  plans  for  such  studies  were 
discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  develop  the  plans  into  specific  proj- 
ects. Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  land  economics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  presented  a 
paper  on  cooperation  in  land-utilization 
research. 

Mr.  Tolley,  in  addition  to  his  part  in 
the  council  program,  explained  the  work 
of  the  division  of  farm  management  and 
costs  at  a  special  meeting  of  graduate 
seminar  in  agricultural  economics  at 
Harvard  University.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  New  England  radio  program  which 
F.  H.  Scruggs  conducts  for  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  and 
the  board  of  agriculture  of  Connecticut, 
presenting  a  summary  of  the  1928  apple 
situation. 
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ORNITHOLOGISTS  ATTEND  MEETING 

The  program  of  the  forty-sixth  stated 
meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. "held  at  the  Charleston  Museum. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  November  20  to  22,  in- 
cluded the  following  papers  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey :  Greetings  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  presented  for  the 
chief,  Paul  G.  Reclington,  by  W.  C.  Hend- 
erson, associate  chief;  In  Alemoriam — 
Harry  Balch  Bailey,  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
biologist;  An  Historical  Review  .of 
Florida  Ornithology,  by  A.  H.  Howell, 
biologist;  Recent  Spread  of  the  Starling 
in  North  America,  by  Miss  May  T.  Cooke, 
scientific  aid  in  ornithology  ;  Some  Causes 
of  Mortality  in  Birds,  and  What  Consti- 
tutes a  Record?  by  F.  C.  Lincoln,  orni- 
thologist; Progress  of  the  Waterfowl 
Census  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Oberholser,  orni- 
thologist ;  and  Feathered  Fishers  of 
Southland  Swamps,  (with  motion  pic- 
tures), by  H.  L.  Stoddard,  specialist  in 
charge  of  quail  investigations. 


PRISON-FARM   MANAGERS   PAY  VISIT 

The  farm  managers  of  the  Federal 
penitentiaries  located  at  Alclerson,  W. 
Va. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Chillicothe,  Ohio ; 
Leavenworth,  Kans. ;  and  McNeil  Island, 
Wash.,  visited  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington  the  week  of  De- 
cember 10.  Cooperative  work  iu  dairy 
cattle  breeding  and  management  is  being 
carried  on  between  these  institutions  and 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  bu- 
reau lends  young  bulls  from  its  experi- 
mental herds  for  use  in  the  herds  at  the 
prisons.  The  institutions  prove  these 
bulls  by  keeping  production  records  of 
the  daughters  and  the  dams  of  the  daugh- 
ters. The  large  prison  farms  range  in 
size  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  acres,  and  the  raising  of  dairy 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetable  and  forage  crops  are  the 
principal  agricultural  enterprises  on 
them.  The  managers  conferred  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy  In- 


dustry. Animal  Industry,  Plant  Industry, 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  Public 
Roads.  They  visited  the  experiment  farm 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  the  experiment 
farms  of  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy  Industry 
and  Animal  Industry  at  Beltsville.  Md. 
W.  T.  Hammack,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  prisons,  Department  of  Justice,  ac- 
companied the  group  on  the  visit  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


COMMISSIONER  STEERE  PROMOTED 

Loyd  V.  Steere,  associate  agricultural 
commissioner  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies,  who 
has  been  stationed  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
has  been  designated  as  agricultural  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  Berlin  office  of 
the  bureau,  effective  January  1.  Mr. 
Steere  was  sent  to  Berlin  in  July,  1926, 
as  assistant  to  George  C.  Haas,  then  in 
charge  of  that  office.  When  Mr.  Haas 
returned  to  Washington  in  July,  1927.  Mr. 
Steere  assumed  full  charge  of  the  office. 
Coincident  with  Mr.  Steere's  promotion. 
Owen  L.  Dawson,  senior  economist  of  the 
division  of  statistical  and  historical  re- 
search of  the  bureau,  will  go  to  Germany 
to  act  as  assistant  agricultural  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Dawson  has  been  a  member 
of  the  foreign  service  section  of  the  divi- 
sion since  September,  1927,  being  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
statistics  on  foreign  crops  and  livestock. 
Previous  to  his  present  assignment  he 
served  the  division  of  crop  and  livestock 
estimates  of  the  bureau  as  agricultural 
statistician  for  South  Dakota. 


The  extent  to  which  farmers  are  using 
the  services  supplied  by  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  10  years  the  number  of 
cooperatives  has  grown  from  5,424.  with 
a  membership  estimated  at  651,186,  to 
11.400.  with  a  membership  of  about 
3.000,000.  said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director 
of  scientific  work,  in  a  recent  address. 
He  said  the  estimated  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  cooperatives  has  in- 
creased from  $635,000,000  in  1915  to 
S2.300.000.000  in  the  marketing  season 
1927-28. 


RESEARCKLIGHT 


The  other  day  I  appeared  early  in 
the  morning  at  an  experiment  station. 
The  superintendent  had  just  come  in 
from  an   all-night   vigil  in  the  fields. 

"  Why  the  midnight  oil?"  I  inquired. 
'"  I  thought  nobody  but  writers  sat  up 
to  work  when  the  rest  of  the-  world 
sleeps." 

It  appears  that  it  became  necessary 
to  know  how  the  blooming  of  the  grain 
sorghums  proceeds,  and  that  family  of 
valuable  grasses  has  an  inconvenient 
habit  of  blooming  only  at  night.  So 
Mr.  Researcher,  hired  to  dig  out  facts 
which  may  be  of  value  in  improving 
crops,  must  needs  sit  patiently  through 
the  night,  with  a  searchlight  from  his 
automobile  trained  on  the  blossoming 
plant,  watch  the  unfolding  of  each  tiny 
flower  and  the  dropping  of  its  pollen, 
record  in  word  and  picture  the  time 
of  blooming  for  every  separate  pedicel 
on  the  bend. 
— T.  C.  Richardson  in  Farm  and  Ranch. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quarantine  Actions 

Japanese  Beetle  Quarantine  to  Re  Extended 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
quarantine,  with  changes  based  upon  facts 
brought  out  in  the  public  hearing  of  Septem- 
ber 24  will  be  promulgated  shortly  by  the 
Secretary  to  take  care  of  the  extension  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  during  the  past  year.  The 
spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  for  1928,  con- 
tiguous to  the  present  area  under  quarantine, 
will  be  included  in  such  area  in  the  revision 
of  the  quarantine  now  in  preparation.  The 
exact  details  of  the  territory  to  be  so  in- 
cluded will  be  announced  later  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  the  revised  regulations. 
In  general,  tbe  additions  will  include,  for 
Pennsylvania,  the  township  of  Rye  (.Perry 
County),  in  which  the  town  of  Marysville  is 
located :  for  Connecticut,  the  city  of  New 
Haven  and  certain  adjacent  townships ;  for 
Delaware,  all  of  the  State  north  of  Sussex 
County ;  and  for  Maryland,  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State,  including  most  of  Cecil 
County. 

In  addition  to  such  spread  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  previous  Japanese  beetle 
area,  a  considerable  number  of  isolated  points 
of  spread  remote  from  such  general  area  have 
been  determined  during  the  past  two  years. 
With  respect  to  such  points,  the  Secretary 
approves  the  policy  of  treating  them  as  sepa- 
rate control  units  rather  than  to  include 
them  by  a  broad  extension  of  the  quarantine 
lines  in  the  general  quarantined  area.  This 
action  is  necessarily  conditioned  upon  coopera- 
tion by  the  States  concerned  acceptable  to  the 
department,  and  is  in  accord  with  policies 
which  hitherto  have  been  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  plant  quarantines,  namely, 
such  quarantines  as  those  on  account  of  the 
gipsy  moth,  the  corn  borer,  and  the  pink 
bollworm. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  such 
State  cooperation   will  involve  : 

(a)  Nursery  control  under  State  quaran- 
tine, but  with  Federal  supervision,  making 
such  control  the  exact  equivalent  to  what 
would  be  enforced  under  a  Federal  quaran- 
tine; (b)  Enforcement  of  clean-up  operations 
to  reduce  or,  if  possible  as  to  certain  points. 
to  eradicate  the  pest — these  to  include  soil 
treatment  of  areas  known  or  believed  to  be 
infested  with  the  larvae,  and  the  collection  of 
beetles  next  summer  by  traps  or  by  hand. 

The  outlying  points  of  infestation  concerned 
in  this  announcement  are  as  follows  :  Hagers- 
town,  Frederick,  Cambridge,  and  Delmar,  Md. 
(the  latter  town  extending  into  Delaware*  : 
Lewistown  and  Sayre,  Pa.  ;  Hartford  and  New 
London,  Conn.  ;  Springudd.  Mass.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  including  Arlington  County,  Va., 
namely,  the  part  of  Virginia  which  was  form- 
erly in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  several  of  these  points  only  one  or  two 
beetles  have  been  found,  these  very  possibly 
having  been  mere  chance  escapes  from  pass- 
ing motors.  Such  points  are  Hager?town,  1 
beetle ;  Frederick,  2 ;  and  Lewistowu,  1.  In 
the  case  of  Cambridge.  15  beetles  were  found; 
Sayre,  14 ;  New  London,  11 ;  and  Hartford, 
12.'  At  none  of  these  towns  has  there  been 
any  determination  of  soil  infestation,  but  the 
numbers  of  beetles  would  indicate  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  some  soil  infestation. 

Among  the  points  where  definite  soil  infes- 
tation has  resulted  are,  notably.  Washington. 
Baltimore,  and  Springfield,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, Cambridge  and  Delmar,  but  at  all  these 
points  the  beetles  are  limited  to  the  town 
or  immediate  suburbs.  At  none  of  these 
points  are  any  nurs  Ties  directly  concerned 
or  areas  of  production  or  distribution  of  farm 
produce.  Under  the  nursery  control,  any  es- 
tablishments in  any  proximity  to  the  towns 
enumerated  will  be  brought  under  the  .-nine 
restrictions  that  are  now  applied  in  the  gen- 
eral Japanese  beetle  area,  namely,  as  to  classi- 
fication and  requirements  as  to  inspection, 
certification,  and  treatment. 

Under  the  controls  proposed,  tbe  security 
against  spread  from  such  outlying  points  may 
be  in  even  a  better  status  than  in  the  general 
area  under  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine, 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  proposed 
collection  and  destruction  of  all  beetles  as 
they  emerge  throughout  the  season.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  arrangement  beyor.d  19-9  will 
necessarily  be  conditioned  upon  the  success  of 
the  local  control  efforts  and  the  spread,  if 
any.  into  intervening  territory. 

Such  outlying  infestations  must  necessarily 
be   a   recurring~factor  in    connection   with   all 
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plant  quarantines,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  beetle,  the  plan  for  1929  will  give 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  control  by  such  local  clean- 
up. On  the  other  hand,  to  include  these 
points  and  the  intermediate  territory  under 
the  general  quarantine,  would  immediately 
open  extensive  areas  in  the  States  concerned 
to  the  uncontrolled  movement  of  nursery 
stock  and  farm  products,  with  the  probable 
result  of  establishing  the  beetle  more  or  less 
throughout  such  areas.  It  would,  at  the 
same  time,  discourage  any  clean-up  operations 
as  to  the  present  invaded  points  as  being 
necessarilv  useless,  with  the  result  of  building 
up  the  beetle  population  at  these  points  and 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  risk  from  them 
as  centers  of  spread  by  road  and  rail  traffic. 
Under  the  policy  which  is  adopted,  the 
benefit  is  secured  of  active  cooperation  by  the 
States,  towns,  aud  individuals  concerned,  and 
the, enforcement  of  a  clean-up  program  which 
will  greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  beetles 
and  practically  eliminate  the  very  kind  of 
spread — by  road  and  rail  traffic — which  it  is 
impossible  to  control  with  any  large  measure 
of  success   under  quarantine. 


Quarantine  Action  to  Be  Taken  Against  tfee 
Asiatic  Beetles  Aserica  castanea,  Anomala 
orientalis,  and  Serica  similis,  Which  Are  New 
and  Potentially  Dangerous  Pests  of  Crops  and 
Lawns 

The  Secretary  has  reached  the  decision  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  quarantine  action  with 
respect  to  certain  Asiatic  beetles — Aserica 
castanea,  Anomala  orientalis,  and  Serica 
similis — which  are  new  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous as  crop  and  lawn  pests.  This  decision 
is  based  on  careful  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  at  the  public  hearing  Septem- 
ber 24.  and  on  evidence  secured  by  a 
reexamination  by  specialists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  actual  damage 
now  being  occasioned  by  these  insects  in  the 
limited  areas  where  established.  This  evi- 
dence and  reexamination  indicate  clearly  that 
these  beetles  are  capable  of  occasioning  very 
serious  damage,  particularly  to  lawns  and 
other  grass'ands.  In  addition,  at  least  one  of 
these  beetles  (Aserica  castanea)  has  already 
been  determined  to  cause  material  damage  by 
leaf  feeding  to  some  50  different  varieties  of 
plants  belonging  to  widely  separated  groups, 
including  some  half  dozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Under  the  plant  quarantine  act,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  department  to  undertake  all  such 
measures  as  may  be  practicable  to  restrict  and 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  spread  of  these 
pests  through  the  agency  of  any  carrying- 
articles. 

In  the  near  future  the  Secretary  will  pro- 
mulgate a  quarantine  on  account  of  the  insects 
above  named. 

This  order  will  become  effective  early  in  the 
coming  calendar  year,  and  will  govern  the 
movement  of  nursery  stock,  plants  with  soil, 
sod,  and  other  articles  likely  to  carry  these 
insects  from  the  areas  which  are  now  known 
to  be  infested. 

Such  known  infested  areas  divide  them- 
selves naturally  into  two  groups — one  a 
fairly  connected  district  covering  parts  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  other 
certain  isolated  infestations  which  can  now 
best  be  considered  for  quarantine  purposes 
as  separate  units.  The  general  area  includes 
the  northeastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  namely, 
parts  or  all  of  Bergen,  Passaic,  Essex,  Union, 
and  Hudson  Counties ;  the  southeastern  part 
of  New  York,  including  the  southern  part  of 
Westchester  County,  and  also  New  York  City, 
and  Long  Island  eastward  to  Suffolk  County. 
The  isolated  infestations  occur  at  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Riverton,  N.  J..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  exact  details  of  the 
territory  to  be  so  included  will  he  announced 
later  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the 
quarantine  and  regulations. 

During  the  fall  shipping  season,  nurserymen 
in  the  areas  infested  by  these  Asiatic  beetles 
have  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  accepting  measures  to  prevent 
spread  in  connection  with  their  fall  and 
winter  shipments.  All  such  shipments  have 
been  supervised  by  inspectors  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  no  shipments  have  been  made  from 
these  nurseries  except  from  blocks  in  which 
no  infestation  whatever  was  disclosed  in  the 
operations  of  digging  and  removing  of  the 
plants. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Subjects 
and  Dates  for  Broadcast  During  the 
Week  Beginning  Monday,  December  31 


The  noonday  network  radio  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
broadcast  from  1.15  to  1.30  p.  m.,  east- 
ern standard  time;  12.15  to  12.30  p.  in., 
central  standard  time ;  11.15  to  11.30 
a.  m.,  mountain  time. 

It  is  heard  from  the  following  stations, 
which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company:  KFKX,  Chi- 
cago; KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KSTP,  St. 
Paul;  WOW,  Omaha;  WDAF,  Kansas 
City;  KWK.  St.  Louis;  KVOO.  Tulsa; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio;  WSM,  Nashville; 
WSB,  Atlanta;  KOA,  Denver;  WMC, 
Memphis  ;  and  WLW,  Cincinnati.  Speak- 
ers and  their  subjects  for  next  week  are : 

Monday,   December  31 

A  farmer  looks  at  1928. — W.  M.  Jardine, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tuesday,  January  1 

Looking  forward  into  the  new  farm 
business  year. — N.  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Wednesday,  January  2 

The  new  tear's  poultry  markets. — Roy 
C.  Potts,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Progress  in  poultry  breeding. — Dr.  M.  A. 
Jull,  in  charge  of  poultry  investigations,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry. 

Thursday,  January  3 

Developments  in  the  feed  market. — G.  A. 
Collier,  in  charge  of  market  news  on  hay, 
grain,  and  feed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Winter  problems  of  the  cattleman.— W. 
H.  Black,  in  charge  of  beef  cattle  investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Friday,  January  4 

WHAT  ABOUT   THE   HOG   MARKET? C.    A.   Bur- 

m»eister,   economist,   livestock   marketing  inves- 
tigations, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Swine  production  as  a  business. — E.  Z. 
Russell,  in  charge  of  swine  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Animal   Industry. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

Gunnar  S.  Klammedson,  associate  econo- 
mist, resigned  from  the  division  of  farm  man- 
agement and  costs  December  10  to  become 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics 
in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado. 
He  became  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
division  of  farm  management  and  costs  in 
1919,  under  temporary  appointment  as  agent. 
In  his  period  of  service  in  the  division  he 
has  held  important  assignments  in  cattle, 
beef,   pork,    and   other   studies. 

Reginald  Royston,  who  has  been  serving 
as  junior  statistician  in  the  Florida  office  of 
the  division  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates, 
was  transferred  to  Washington  December  13 
to   assist  the  Crop   Reporting  Board. 

Leroy  C.  Still,  associate  marketing  special- 
ist, resigned  December  15.  He  had  assisted 
with  the  work  under  the  produce  agency  act 
since  appointment  in  April. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Kansas. — Ray  L.  Graves,  county  agent  in 
Harvey  County,  has  been 'transferred  to  Clay, 
and  R.  R.  McFadden,  county  agent  in  Clark 
County,  who  has  taken  his  place,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Lyle  Mayfield,  a  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Walter 
C.  Farner,  county  agent  in  Labette  County, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  county  agent  in 
Washington  County,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Leonard  B.  Harden,  a  graduate  of  Kansas 
State   Agricultural    College.      E.    A.    Stephen- 


son, graduate  of  the  State  agricultural  college, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  county  agent 
and  has  been  temporarily  scheduled  to  coun- 
ties in  the  different  districts  to  study  methods 
ot    conducting  county   agent   work. 

North  Carolina. — Maude  E.  Wallace,  assist- 
ant State  home-demonstration  agent,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  State  home- 
demonstration    agent   in   "Virginia. 

Ohio. — D.  T.  Herman,  Auglaize  County 
agent,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  J. 
Utz,  formerly  specialist  in  rural  economics 
in  Ohio  State  University  and  recently  engaged 
in  farming.  Nellie  Watts,  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Warren  County,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  in  Franklin  County 
to  succeed  Florence  Walker,  resigned  ;  and  Mrs. 
Edith  N.  Hilliker,  a  teacher  and  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Connecticut,  who  has  also 
done  extension  work  in  the  State,  has  been 
appointed  in  Warren  County.  Bernice  Bailey, 
home-demonstration  agent  in  Illinois,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Effie  Goddard  McEwen,  recently 
married.  Edith  Holmberg,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  home  demonstration  work  in  Kansas, 
has  been  appointed  agent  in  Columbiana 
County.  O.  D.  Sands,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  extension  work  in  Ohio,  as  assistant  county 
agent,  and  in  West  Virigina,  as  agent,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Miami  County  to 
succeed  Carl  W.  Senn.  resigned.  A.  W.  Mari- 
on who  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  gar- 
dening and  market  reporting  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  W.  G.  Winemiller,  county 
agent  in  Clermont  County,  who  has  resigned. 

Maine. — H.  L.  Richardson,  county  agent  in 
Washington  County,  has  been  appointed  poul- 
try extension  specialist  to  succeed  O.  M.  Wil- 
bur, resigned  to  enter  commercial  work. 

Missouri. — B.  L.  Hummel,  assistant  exten- 
sion professor  of  rural  sociology,  has  resigned. 
Gus  Davison  has  been  appointed  district  ex- 
tension agent  of  Wright  and  Douglas  Coun- 
ties. Wendell  Holman,  extension  agent  in  the 
Polk-St.  Clair  District,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  position  of  county  agent  in  Boone 
County,  and  B.  K.  Miller  has  taken  Bis  place. 
A.  J.  Clayton  has  resigned  as  county  agent 
in  Chariton  County.  Blanche  Belknap  has 
been  appointed  county  homo  demonstration 
agent  in  Jackson  County  to  succeed  Florence 
Carvin  who  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence. 

Oklahoma. — C.  S.  Mitchell,  county  agent 
in  Jefferson  County,  has  resigned  to  farm, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Clarence  Joachim. 
Margie  Cline  has  succeeded  Nora  L.  Hudson 
(resigned)  as  home-demonstration  agent  in 
Beaver  County. 

Tennessee. — Helen  Cullens,  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Robertson  County,  has  been 
appointed  district  agent  in  Middle  Tennessee 
to  succeed  Geneva  White,  who  has  become 
field  agent  on  the  staff  of  The  Southern  Agri- 
culturist, Nashville.  Glenn  McClellan,  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  Roane  County,  has 
been  appointed  to  this  position  in  Maury 
County  to  succeed  Elizabeth  Ridley.  Laura 
Davis,  a  teacher  of  home  economics,  has  been 
appointed  home-demonstration  agent  in  Hous- 
ton and  Stewart  Counties. 

W.  A.  Haynes,  county  agent  in  Crockett 
County,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Virginia. — Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Davis,  for  the 
last  eight  years  State  home-demonstration 
agent,  Virginia  extension  service,  has  resigned, 
effective  December  31.  She  will  remain  in 
the  State  for  several  months  to  complete  some 
special  work  on  which  she  is  now  engaged,  and 
then  will  devote  some  time  to  further  study. 
She  was  appointed  emergency  assistant  State 
agent  in  1918,  was  made  acting  State  agent 
in  December,  1919,  and  in  July,  1920,  was 
appointed  State  agent  in  charge  of  all  women's 
work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"xtension  division.  She  has  been  especially 
interested  in  the  organization  of  home-demon- 
stration clubs  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  her  efforts,  says  The  Virginia  Extension 
News,  that  the  Virginia  Homemakers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  She  was  a  pioneer  in 
using  the  contest  plan  in  the  introduction  of 
kitchen-improvement  ideas  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  photographic  materials  to  stimulate 
interest  in  extension  activities. 


The  annual  agricultural  conference  or 
farmers'  week  in  Indiana  will  be  held  at 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  January 
14—18.  The  Indiana  county  agents  will 
also  hold  conferences  at  Purdue  at  that 
time. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

VEGETABLE    GARDENING    IN    ALASKA.      (Alaska    Agri- 
cultural   Experiment    S  at;ons    Bullet  n    7.)    Bv    C.    C. 
Georgeson.  formerlv  director  of  the  stations. 
P.   32.     Figs.     November  1928. 
A    popular    bulletin,    designed    for    the    use 
of  people  interested  in  gardening  in  the  Ter- 
ritory.    It    presents,    in    compiled   form,    -what 
experiments    and    experiences    have    indicated 
as  the  best  practice,   and   should  serve  as  an 
encouragement    to    settlers    desiring    to    raise 
sufficient    vegetables    to    supply    their    families 
and    thus     lower     living    expenses.     The     ex- 
periments    reported     were     conducted     princi- 
pally   at    the    Sitka    Station,    where    climatic 
conditions   are   representative  of  those  of  the 
southeastern  coast  region. 

RESPIRATION  OF  SORGKUM   GRAINS.      (Technical  Bul- 
letin 100-T.)     By  D.  A.  Coleman,  senior  mar- 
keting   specialist,    B.    E.    Rothgeb,    assistant 
marketing    specialist,    and    H.    C.    Fellows, 
assistant    marketing    economist,    grain    divi- 
sion. Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     P. 
16.     Figs.     November  1928. 
Results   are   reported   of   the    authors'    labo- 
ratory   study   of   the    respiration    rate   of   dif- 
ferent   classes    of    sorghum    grains,     covering 
the    influence    of    such    factors    as    moisture, 
temperature,   cracked  kernels,  and  the  general 


condition  of  the  grain  at  the  time  of  storage, 
upon  the  keeping  quality  of  these  grains. 

PREPARING  JOHNSON  HAY  FOR  MARKET  IN  THE 
BLACK  PRAIRIE  BELT  OF  ALABAMA  Afx'D  MISSIS- 
SIPPI.     (Farmers'     Bulletin     1574-F.)      By     M.     A. 

Crosby,  assistant  agricultural  economist,  di- 
vision of  farm  management  and  costs,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  P.  20. 
Figs.     November  1928. 

Covers  climatic  conditions,  markets  and 
marketing,  prices,  grades,  causes  of  low-grade 
hay,  essentials  cf  profitable  hay  production, 
and  methods  of  preparing  Johnson  hay  for 
maiket.  Hay-making  practices  are  described 
on  4  farms  of  varying  kinds. 


[The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C.  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  this  de- 
partment which  are  no  longer  available  free. 
He  will  send  free  price  lists  of  them  upon  re- 
quest. Readers  of  The  Official  Record  may 
render  a  service  in  the  distribution  of  the 
department's  information  by  telling  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  of  the  availability 
of  these  free  price  lists.] 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


AGRICULTURE 

Carosi  Martinozzi,  Nestcre.  L'amministrazione 
straordinaria      del       Consiglio      provinciale 

„  agrario  di  Roma.     Roma.  E.  Sabucchi.  1928. 

Ceskcslovenska  akademie  zemedelska.  L'agri- 
culture  Tschecoslovaque  par  rapport  a  ses 
bases   st-ientifiques.      Praze,   1928. 

DOMESTIC   ANIMALS,  VETERINARY    MEDICINES 

Haselier,  T.  Massnahinen  zur  forderung  der 
ziegenzucht  in  rler  pmvinz  Westfaipn.  Dort- 
mund, Yerlag  fur  kleintierzucht,  1927. 

Holstein-Friesian  association  of  America.  Ex- 
tension service.  The  cow  testing  associa- 
tion manual.     Chicago,  1924. 

Matthams.  James.  The  rabbit  pest  in  Aus- 
tralia.    Melbourne,  Specialty  press.  1921. 

Mileamps,  Charles.  Quelques  observations  sur 
la  maladie  des  chiens  et  sur  ses  complica- 
tions nerveuses.     Paris,  Vigot,  1925. 

HORTICULTURE,    BOTANY 

Becker,  G.  A.  Prydpianter.  udgivet  af  Aim. 
dansk  aartnerforenins-.  Ed.  4.  Kobenhavn. 
N.    C.   Roms   forlag.   1928. 

Mississippi.  Dept.  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Pecans  in  Misissippi,  by  R.  W. 
Harned.     Jackson   [1927?] 

Stefansson,  Stefan.  Flora  Islands.  Ed.  2. 
Kaupmannahbfn,  S.  L.  MoUer,  1924. 

APICULTURE 

Armbruster,    Ludwig.      Die    alte    bienenzucht 

der    Alpen.      Neumunster    in    Holstein,    K. 

Wachholtz,    192S. 
Ramdohr,    K.   A.      Yersuche   fiber    die   eintrag- 

lichste     und     einfachste     art     der     bienen- 

zucht.     Leipzig,   Fischer,   1921. 

FERTILIZERS 

"Verein  deutscher  diinger-fabrikanten.  Metho- 
den  zur  untcrsuchuns:  d^r  kunstd'in0^- 
mittel.    Ed.  6.     Braunschweig,  Vieweg,  1925. 

FIBERS 

Bader.  Louis.  World  developments  in  the 
cotton  industry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  cotton  piece  goods  industry  in  the 
United  States.  New  York.  New  York  uni- 
versity  press.   1925. 

Gt.  Brit.  Imperial  institute.  London.  Empire 
grown  sisal  and  its  importance  to  the  cord- 
age manufacturer.  London,  1923.  (Gt. 
Brit.  Empire  marketing  board.  [Publica- 
tions]  E.  M.  B.  10) 

MEAT    TP.APE 

Short,  J.  B.  The  butcher's  shop :  a  study  of 
a  country  butcher's  business.  Oxford. 
Clarendon  press,  1928. 

FUEL 

Congres  du  bois  et  du  charbon  de  bois 
utilises  comme  carburants.  2d,  Blois  et 
Menars.  1927.  M<-"'rnn;rPS  et  co—ntes  rendus. 
Paris,  Compagnie  d'  Orleans,  1927. 

FLOODS 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  comp.  Floodtide  of  1927 : 
a  gathering  of  reports  of  the  great  Novem- 


ber  flood   in    Yermont  state.      Ed.   3.      Ran- 
dolph,  Yt.,  R.   L.  Johnson,   1927. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Meyer.  Erna.  Der  neue  haushalt.  Ed.  32. 
Stuttgart,  Francklrsche  veria^shaiidlun^. 
1928. 

CHEMISTRY 

Farnsworth,  Marie.  The  theory  and  tech- 
nique of  quantitative  analysis.'  New  York, 
Wiley,  1928. 


Yv'ells,  M.  M.  Ascaris  megalocephala.  Chi- 
cago, General  biological  supply  bouse,  1924. 

ECONOMICS 

Henshaw.  F.  W.  Produce  terminals  and  the 
cost  of  living.  A  study  of  Detroit's  prob- 
lem of  marketing  perishable  food-stuffs. 
Detroit,   Evening  news  association,  192S. 

Lange,  J.  E.  A  Danish  view  of  British 
farming.     London.    J.    Lane,   1928. 

Lipriincott,  Isaac.  What  the  farmer  needs. 
New  York.   Appleton.   192S. 

Pellervo  seura.  Miirkesman  inom  den  koopera- 
tiva  rorelsen.  Helsingfors,  Siillskapet  Pel- 
lervo, 1922. 

Social  science  research  council.  Hanover  con- 
ference, Dartmouth  college,  Aug.  18-Sept.  1, 
1928.      [n.  p.,  1928]      Mimeographed. 

DIRECTORIES 

Medicus.  Guide-annuaire  du  Corps  medical 
frangais,  annee  1929.  Clermont  (Oisej 
Thiron,   1928. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Nystrom.    P.     H.     Bibliography    of    retailing. 

New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1928. 
Rossi,    Mrs.    D.    I.    P.      International    finance 

source  book.     Chicago,  Educational  dept.  of 

Investment  bankers  association  of   America. 

1928. 

PERIODICALS     CURRENTLY    RECEIVED 

Committee    on    the    relation    of    electricity    to 

agriculture.      C.    R.    E.    A.    news   letter,   no. 

1  -Apr.  16,  1928-  Chicago. 
Societe     d'agriculture,     >ci<  nces     et     arts     de 

Meaux.     Bulletin    1    monthly.      Sept.    1928- 

Meaux. 
Society     of     chemical     industry     of     Yict<~>ria. 

[Proceedings]  vol.  26,  no.  1/2-  March/April. 

1926-  Melbourne. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  tor  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued   by    the    State    experiment    stations. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 


State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
oelow.) 

The  effect  of  one  element  of  plant  food  upon 
the  absorption  by  plants  of  another  element. 
J.  F.  Breazeale.  (Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
19,  p.  461-4S0.      May  1928.)      Tucson. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Lemons. 
H.  R.  Wellman  and  E.  W.  Braun.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Bui.  460,  37  p.,  16  flscs.  Oct. 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices :  Eco- 
nomic  aspects   of   the   beef   cattle   industry. 

E.  C.  Yoorhies  and  A.  B.  Koughan.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Bui.  461,  128  p..  29  figs.  Nov. 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Grape- 
fruit. H.  R.  Wellman  and  E.  W.  Brnun. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  463,  35  p.,  8  figs.  Dec. 
1928.)      Berkeley. 

Report  of  the  Director  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1928.  W.  L.  Slate.  (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui  150,  35  p.,  12  figs.  Sept. 
1928.)      Storrs. 

The  effects  of  early  planting  on  the  composi- 
tion and  yield  of  corn.  B.  A.  Brown. 
(Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  151,  p.  37-51. 
4  figs.    Sept.   1928.)      Storrs. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  C.  I. 
Gunness  and  L.  O.  Tones.  (Massachusetts 
Sta.  Met.  Bui.  479,  4  p.  Nov.  1928.) 
Amherst. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  11,  No.  2,  p.  45-90.  11  figs. 
Nov.   192S.)      East  Lansing. 

A  southern  upland  grass-sedge  bog.  an  ecologi- 
cal study.  B.  W.  Weils  and  I.  Y.  Shunk. 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  32.  75  p..  21 
pis..  11  fisrs.  Oct.  1928.)  State  College 
Station,  Raleigh. 

Agglutination  and  pathological  studies  in 
bacillarv  white  diarrhea.  R.  S.  Dear  tvne. 
B.  F.  Kaupp,  and  H.  S.  Wilfong.  (North 
Carolina  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  34.  27  p..  7  figs. 
Nov.  1928.)      State  College  Station.  Raleigh. 

The  influence  of  moisture  and  temperature  on 
cotton  root  rot.     J.   J.   Taubenhaus   and   B. 

F.  Dana.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  386.  23  p.,  5 
figs.     Oct.    1928.)      College    Station. 

Commercial  fertilizers  in  1927-2S  and  their 
uses.  G.  S.  Fraps  and  S.  E.  Asbury. 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  387,  46  p.  Oct.  192S.) 
College  Station. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

IXDIAXAPOLIS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Unity  Club 
held  its  December  meeting  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 
The  members  engaged  in  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion of  various  subjects,  one  of  them  being 
that  of  having  members  describe  at  club  meet- 
ings the  particular  activities  which  they  rep- 
resent. Dr.  J.  E.  Gibson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  spoke  of  certain  new  facts 
that  have  been  brought  out  recently  by  science 
in  food  and  nutrition.  He  said  it  had  been 
found  that  when  milk  was  used  as  the  sole 
food,  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  was  deficient 
in  certain  esseutial  elements,  and  that  intro- 
duction into  the  diet  of  lettuce,  spinach,  cab- 
bage, and  other  vegetables  corrected  the  de- 
ficiency. Dr.  F.  N.  Wallace.  State  entomolo- 
gist of  Indiana,  mentioned  an  instance  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  attention  by  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  silk  hosiery,  where  it  ap- 
peared that  moths  had  eaten  articles  made  of 
vegetable  silk,  which  was  practically  entirely 
pure  cellulose. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

JUNIOR    BACTERIOLOGIST    (FOOD    PRODUCTS). — 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  January  22.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Insec- 
ticide Administration,  for  duty  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  vacancies .  occurring  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  entrance  salaries  range 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year ;  higher-salaried 
positions  are  filled  through  promotion.  For 
its  present  vacancy  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wishes  men.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  practical  questions  in  bacteriology, 
both  general  and  with  relation  to  food  prod- 
ucts, and  on  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  states  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ingt  a,  D.  C,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Exam- 
iners at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 
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Articles  and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological   Survey 

Cox,  William  T. — Wild  life  as  a  product  of 
the  forest  estate.  American  Forests  and 
Forest  Life,  vol.  34.  no.  419,  p.  657-038, 
illus.     November   1928. 

Gaeeielson,  Ira  N. — The  season:  Birds  of  the 
Oregon  district.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  30,  no.  6, 
p.    409-410.      November-December    1928. 

Nelson,  E.  W. — Charles  Sheldon.  American 
Forests  and  Forest  Life,  vol.  34,  no.  419,  p. 
659-660,    photo.      November    1928. 

Preble,  Edward  A. — The  peregrine  falcon ; 
and  Heath  hen  biography  (review).  Nature 
Magazine,  vol.  13,  no.  1.  p.  43  and  64,  re- 
spectively.    January  1929. 

Shillinger,  J.  E. — Summary  of  experimental 
work  on  fox  diseases.  Fox  Breeders  Gazette, 
vol.  5,  no.  2,  p.  33-34.     November  1928. 

[Carhart,  A.  EL,  and]  Young,  Stanley  P. — 
Bigfoot.  terror  of  the  Lane  country.  Blue 
Book  Magazine,  pp.  115-125.     January  1929. 

Dairy  Industry 

Rogers,  L.  A. — The  inhibiting  effect  of  Strep- 
tococcus lactis  on  Lactobacillus  bulgaricus. 
Jour.    Bact.    v.     16,    no.    5,    pp.     321-325. 

November   1928. 

Entomology 

Aldrich,  H.  M.' — New  Diptera  or  two-winged 
flies  from  South  America.  Sep.  No.  2746 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  vol.  74,  Art.  1,  pp.  1-25, 
1928. 

Allen,  H.  W.,  and  Jatnes,  H.  A. — Progress 
with  .the  imported  parasites  of  the  Japa- 
nese beetle  during  1927.  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  823- 
832,  2  tab.,  fig.   55,  December  1928. 

Cowan,  F.  T. — Use  of  arsenites  in  the  con- 
trol of  Mormon  crickets.  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  928- 
932,  December  1928. 

Fleming,  W.  E.,  and  Baker,  F.  E. — Hot 
water  as  an  insecticide  for  tbe  Japanese 
beetle  in  the  roots  of  nursery  stock.  Jour- 
nal of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21,  No. 
6,  pp.  818-822,  December  1928. 

Fleming,  W.  E. — Soil  insecticides  for  the 
Japanese  beetle.  Journal  of  Economic  En- 
tomology, vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  813-818,  De- 
cember 1928. 

Hamlin,  J.  C. — Copidryas  cosyra  Druce,  an 
enemy  of  cactus  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico.  Journal  of  Economic  Entomi.  logy, 
vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  939-940,  December  1928. 

Hollo  way,  T.  E.,  and  Haley,  W.  E. — A  co- 
operative estimate  of  the  loss  caused  by  the 
sugar-cane  moth  borer.  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  852- 
854,  December  1928. 

Lane,  M.  C. — A  soil  sifter  for  subterranean 
insect  investigations.  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  934-936, 
pis.  21-22,  December  1928. 

Lipp,  J.  W.- — A  suggestion  for  a  possible  ap- 
plication of  ovipositir-nal  chemotropism. 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21, 
No.  6,  p.  939,  Scientific  notes,  December 
1928. 

McGregor,  E.  A. — Citrus  thrips  control.  Cit- 
rus Leaves,  vol.  8,  No.  10,  pp.  3-5,  21, 
October  1928. 

McIxdoo,  N.  E. — Responses  of  insects  to  smell 
and  taste  and  their  value  in  control.  Jour- 
nal of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6, 
pp.  903-913,  December  1928. 

Morgan,  A.  C.  and  Crumb,  S.  E. — Notes  on 
chemotropic  responses  of  certain  insects. 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  21, 
No.   6,   pp.   913-920,   December   1928. 

Peterson,  Alvah,  and  Haeussler,  G.  J. — 
Some  observations  on  the  number  of  lar- 
val instars  of  the  oriental  peach  moth,  Las- 
peyresia  molesta  Busck.  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  843— 
852,  figs.  57-58,  3  tabs.     December  1928. 

Snodgrass,  R.  E. — Morphology  and  evolution 
of  the  insect  head  and  its  appendages. 
Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1928. 
158  pp.,  57  figs.  (Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections  vol.  81,  No.  3,  Publication  No. 
2971.) 

Van  Leeuwen,  E.  R. ;  Anderson,  O.  G. ;  and 
Van  der  Meulen,  P.  A. — Some  phases  of 
the  Japanese  beetle  insecticide  investiga- 
tions. Journal  of  Economic  Entomology. 
vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  805-813,  December  1928. 

Yothers,  M.  A. — Are  codling  moths  attracted 
to  lights?  Journal  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  836-842,  3  tabs., 
December  1928. 

Yothers,  M.  A. — Observations  on  the  snout- 
beetle   Evotus   naso   Lee.   on   apple   trees   at 


Yakima,  Washington.  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  832-836,  2 
tabs.,  fig.  56,  December  1928. 

Home  Economics 

Clark,  Edna. — Who  does  the  laundry?  The 
Starchroom  Laundry  Journal,  vol.  35,  no. 
10,  p.  100,  102.     October  15,  1928. 


[In  the  revised  administrative  regulations 
greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  bureau 
chiefs  in  the  approval  of  material  for  outside 
publication.  (See  sec.  604.)  These  regulations 
provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or  writ- 
ten address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment, and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  for  reference  and  filing.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  fact  of  publication  of 
an  article  or  address  outside  the  department 
should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  concerned 
to  The  Official  Record  for  entry  under  this 
heading  in  The  Record.  One  copy  _of  each 
written  address  should  be  sent  to  tbe  director 
of  Information,  whether  the  address  is  des- 
tined for  outside  publication  or  not.] 


GREAT  RESEARCH  FIELD 

OFFERED  BY  HIGHWAYS 

(Continued   from  page  1) 

merit  of  tractive  power.  Records  made 
with  this  tractograph  led  to  experiments 
that  promised  to  have  great  importance. 
The  bureau  entered  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  steel  roads. 
In  1898  it  laid,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  500-foot  channel-bar  track- 
way set  in  a  macadam  surface.  This 
road  was  laid  in  a  street  carrying  a 
heavy  volume  of  traffic  and  demon- 
strated the  great  value  of  steel  in  road 
construction.  We  might  to-day  be  travel- 
ing on  steel  tracks  had  not  another  group 
of  experimenters  hit  upon  an  idea  that 
made  radical  changes  in  the  character  of 
vehicles  and  their  tires.  These  experi- 
menters, of  course,  were  the  pioneers  in 
motor  traction. 

"  Intensive  scientific  investigation  was 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
about  1905.  Each  year  thereafter  it 
constructed  one  and  sometimes  more  ex- 
perimental roads.  On  these  roads  experi- 
ments were  made  with  various  bitumi- 
nous materials  applied  as  surface  treat- 
ments. A  little  later  a  mixing  method — 
the  beginning  of  bituminous  concrete — 
was  tried.  Rapid  strides  were  made  in 
the  development  and  standardization  of 
tests,  and  the  work  resulted  in  a  notable 
series  of  circulars  entitled  '  Dust  Pre- 
ventives and  Road  Binders.'  In  1911  the 
bureau  began  constructing  its  best-known 
experimental  road.  This  is  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  be- 
yond Chevy  Chase  Circle.  Construction 
was  started  with  bituminous  macadam 
sections,  and  was  continued  in  1912  and 
1913  with  the  building  of  bituminous  con- 
crete, concrete,  and  brick  sections.  When 
this  road  was  built  the  country  had  only 
about  1,000,000  motor  vehicles.  Traffic 
was  still  predominantly  horsedrawn.  Yet 
the  road  has  lived  to  serve  a  constantly 
increasing  traffic  of  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  to  the  present  day. 

"  For  15  years  this  stretch  of  roadway 
was  carefully  maintained  by  the  bureau, 
and  a  record  kept  of  every  expenditure 
and  of  all  traffic  carried.  It  is  believed 
that  no  other  road  anywhere  in  the  world 
exists  for  which  there  is  such  a  parallel 
record  of  cost  and  traffic  covering  so 
long  a  time.  The  undertaking  was  fol- 
lowed by  what  may  be  termed  the  modern 
period     of     the     bureau's     experimental 


work,  in  the  course  of  which  bridge  slab 
tests  were  begun  in  1912,  soil-pressure 
tests  in  1915,  the  earlier  wear  tests  in 
1919,  and  the  impact  experiments  in  the 
same  year.  Analysis  of  subgracle  soils 
was  begun  in  1920  and  of  traffic  surveys 
in  1922,  and  many  lesser  tests  and  experi- 
ments were  carried  out.  This  work,  in 
common  with  research  work  in  general, 
has  been  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  practical  solutioTa  of  the  highway 
problem." 

Doctor  Woods  urged  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board  to  interest  itself  in  the 
improvement  of  roads  leading  directly  to 
farms.  He  said  that  only  300,000  of  the 
3.000,000  miles  of  public  rural  roads  in 
the  United  States  are  main,  heavily 
traveled  highways.  "  Farmers  are  in- 
terested in  tbese  highways  but  they  are 
perhaps  more  interested  in  the  local  road 
mileage  outside  the  main  system.  Traffic 
carried  by  these  local  roads  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  types  of  improve- 
ment on  which  the  investigations  of  the 
Highway  Research  Board  have  mainly 
been  centered. 

"  The  board  could  render  an  exceed- 
ingly important  service  by  devoting  some 
time  and  attention  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  local  roads.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  had  much  success  in 
bringing  about  cooperation  among  county 
and  municipal  authorities  concerning 
highway  administration  in  certain  metro- 
politan areas.  Similar  coordination  of 
the  resources  of  rural  administrative 
units  should  bring  about  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  local  road  work,  particularly  if  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  at  the  same 
time  for  making  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  State  highway  departments  avail- 
able to  local  road-administration  forces." 


CALIFORNIA  BROADCASTS  MARKETS 

The  radio  broadcasting  of  market  in- 
formation in  California  is  now  being 
done  on  a  large  scale  through  the  joint 
Federal-State  marketing  service  under 
the  division  of  markets  of  California 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics of  this  department.  Through  re- 
mote control  stations  at  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  the  State  division  of 
markets  is  broadcasting  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening  over  Station  KQW,  San  Jose, 
by  remote  control.  The  California  divi- 
sion of  markets,  under  B.  H.  Critchfield, 
has  a  staff  of  market  analysts  which 
prepares  economic  summaries  on  Cali- 
fornia products  especially  for  radio 
broadcast.  In  California  low-wave  tele- 
graphic code  broadcasting  and  intercom- 
munication with  field  stations  is  very 
successful.  By  this  system  the  depart- 
ment at  Sacramento  communicates  by 
code  with  field  stations  as  far  away  as 
the  Imperial  Valley,  about  700  miles  to 
the  south.  The  field  stations  are 
equipped  with  portable  receiving  and 
sending  outfits.  Tests  have  shown  that 
the  signals  carry  well  and  a  considerable 
volume  of  market  news  is  being  put 
into  these  remote  producing  regions  from 
the  Sacramento  office.  If  the  success 
with  this  low  wave  continues,  this  wave 
offers  interesting  possibilities  for  com- 
munication with  field  offices  in  other 
large  States,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  believes. 
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Heavy  Fines  and  Imprisonment 
Given  Opponents  of  Tick  Work 


Justice  has  finally  metecl  out  a  penalty 
for  violent  interference  with  employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture engaged  in  tick  eradication  in 
Echols  County,  Ga»  The  department  has 
received  information  that  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  recently  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  seven 
years  imprisonment  and  $11,000  fine 
against  Mann  Carter,  of  Echols  County, 
and  seven  years  imprisonment  and  $1,000 
fine  against  his  son,  Will  Carter,  for  con- 
spiracy and  violently  interfering  with  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties  in  tick  eradication.  The  jury 
reached  its  verdict  in  about  two  hours. 
In  passing  sentence  the  judge  informed 
the  defendants  that  he  was  giving  them 
the  maximum  penalty. 

In  addition  to  these  convictions  and 
sentences,  each  of  six  other  young  men  of 
Echols  County  is  now  serving  a  term  of 
six  months  imprisonment  for  a  similar 
offense. 

These  cases  grew  out  of  opposition  to 
the  work  of  eradicating  cattle  ticks  in 
Echols  County,  which  resulted  in  1923  in 
the  destruction  of  cattle-dipping  vats, 
burning  of  spraying  pens,  and  interfer- 
ence with  bureau  employees  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  work.  One  bureau 
agent  was  killed  and  one  seriously 
wounded. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-organized  op- 
position to  the  dipping  of  cattle,  tick 
eradication  has  been  fully  completed  in 
Echols  County  and  in  all  adjacent  terri- 
tory in  Georgia,  and  from  expressions  of 
appreciation  received  from  cattle  owners 
and  others,  general  satisfaction  prevails. 

In  commenting  on  the  verdict,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Ramsay,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, in  charge  of  tick  eradication,  says 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  sections 
there  is  still  misguided  opposition  to  the 
constructive  work  of  tick  eradication.  In 
most  of  the  South,  however,  the  eradica- 
tion of  cattle  ticks  is  going  forward 
rapidly  with  the  hearty  support  of  cattle 
owners,  officials,  and  the  general  public, 
he  says. 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS  MEET 

Standardization  and  inspection  of  prod- 
ucts and  developments  in  the  field  of 
clearing-house  organization  were  topics  of 
major  interest  that  were  discussed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Marketing  Offi- 
cials at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
December  3-5.  Several  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics were  on  the  program.  New  State 
organizations  in  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see were  represented  by  delegates.  The 
association  voted  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Association,  there  being  many 
subjects  in  which  the  two  organizations 
have  a  common  interest.  The  work  of 
the  market-legislation  information  serv- 
ice, which  is  conducted  by  H.  F.  Fitts, 
an  administrative  officer  of  the  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics,  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  State 
organizations  make  a  greater  use  of  that 
service. 


County  appropriations  totaling  $204,189 
were  made  for  extension  workers  of  Ar- 
kansas at  the  meetings  of  the  county 
quorum  courts  in  November.  This  is 
$13,267  more  than  last  year's  appropria- 
tion, which  was  the  largest  total  that 
had  ever  been  made  before  by  the  coun- 
ties for  extension  work. 


TOLL  BRIDGE  SUBJECT 

OF  TWO  NEW  MEASURES 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

highway  legislation  requires  the  States 
to  agree  that  the  roads  shall  be  free 
from  tolls.  The  resolution  also  directs 
the  committee  to  investigate  reports  that 
franchises  granted  by  Congress  for  the 
building  of  private  bridges  have  been 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  made  the  object 
of  trafficking. 

Senator  Brookhart  of  Iowa  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  4890)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  toll 
bridges  and  maintain  them  as  free 
bridges. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  J. 
Res.  352)  for  the  relief  of  Porto  Rico 
on  account  of  the  recent  hurricane  which 
swept  over  the  island.  This  measure 
provides  for  a  loan  of  $6  000.000  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  agriculture  on  the  is- 
land and  the  relief  of  planters. 

Other  bills  introduced : 

SENATE 

S.  J.  Res.  178.— Blease  (South  Carolina). 
Instructing  Federal  farm  loan  board  officials 
not  to  foreclose  mortgages  falling  due  prior 
to   October  1,   1929. 

S.  4937. — Watson  (Indiana).  To  continue 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

S.  4674. — Nye  (North  Dakota).  To  estab- 
lish Grant  Teton  National  Forest.  Wyo.,  and 
revise  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

S.  4704. — Fletcher  (Florida).  Authorizing 
Secretary  of  interior  to  report  as  to  advisa- 
bility of'establishing  Everglades  National  Park 
in  Florida. 

S.  4823. — Hale  (Maine).  Extending  bound- 
aries of  Lafayette  National  Park,  Me.,  and 
changing  name  to  Acadia  National  Park.  Bill 
of  same  title  and  purpose  introduced  in  House 
(H.  R.  15088)  by  Nelson   (Maine). 

HOUSE 

H.  R.  15334. — Berger  (Wisconsin).  To  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  cotton  and  grain  in  futures 
markets. 

H.  R.  15380.— Edwards  (Georgia).  Tfc  es- 
tablish a  reforesting  station  in  Georgia. 

H.  R.  15389. — Sirovieh  (New  York).  To 
amend  the  salary  rates  contained  in  the  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  act  of  March  4, 
1923.  and  in  the  Welch  Act  approved  May 
28,  1928. 

H.  J.  Res.  355. — Cole  (Iowa).  Authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  cooperate  in  the  Inter-American 
highway  project. 

H.  J.  Res.  358. — Winter  (Wyoming).  Pre- 
posing  a  constitutional  amendment  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  representatives  and 
direct  taxes  among  the  several  States. 

H.  R.  15266. — French  (Idaho K  To  provide 
for  a  tariff  on  the  hides  of  cattle  and  horses. 

H.  R.  14449. — Bulwinkle  (North  Carolina). 
To  establish  a  national  military  park  to  com- 
memorate  the  battle   of  Kings  'Mountain. 

H.  R.  14476. — Sutherland  (Alaska).  To 
amend  act  of  June  26,  1906,  for  protection 
and  regulation  of  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

H.  R.  15090. — Davila  (Porto  Rico).  Au- 
thorizing acquisition  of  lands  in  Porto  Rico  for 
forestry  purposes. 


Fores!  Reservation  Commission 
Recommends  Lands  for  Purchase 


The  purchase  of  a  total  of  111,230  acres 
of  land  for  the  extension  of  national 
forests  in  the  Eastern  States  was  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, December  13.  The  lands  approved 
for  purchase  by  the  Government  are  lo- 
cated in  14  purchase  units  in  11  States. 
The  total  price  amounts  to  $296,977.96, 
an  average  of  $2.67  per  acre.  Purchases 
will  be  made  from  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  under  authority  of  the  Weeks 
and  Clarke-McXary  laws,  which  provide 
for  Federal  acquisition  of  forest  lands 
in  the  Eastern  States  which  shall  be 
administered  as  national  forests. 

The  lands  recommended  for  purchase 
are  as  follows : 


Purchase  unit 

Acres 

Amount 

Alabama,  Ala 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Cherokee,  Ga 

Georgia,  Ga 

Tawas,  Mich 

640 
3,444 
1,635 
2,857 
"    7,227 
48,  305 
5,960 
9,299 
374 
12,  271 
1,377 
11,  219 

2,683 

3,939 

$3, 170.  00 

35,  045.  75 
6,  372.  00 
12,  618.  75 
14,  646.  43 
73,  497.  05 

9,  301. 16 

Monongahela,  W.  Va 

35,  624.  25 
3,312.00 

Superior,  Minn 

White  Mountain,  N.  H 

Ozark,  Ark 

Savannah,  N.  C,  S.  C,  and 

Ga 

Shenandoah,  Va 

23,  293.  21 
11,  054.  00 
35,  350.  00 

15,  365.  35 
18,  328.  00 

Total.. __._ 

111,230  j    296,977.95 

The  commission  also  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  six  new  purchase  units. 
These  are  the  Oneida  in  Forest,  Vilas, 
and  Oneida  Counties,  the  Flambeau  in 
Price  County,  and  the  Moquah  in  Bay- 
field County,  all  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  Ke- 
weenaw in  Iron  and  Houghton  Counties, 
Mich. ;  the  St.  Croix  in  Pine  and  Carl- 
ton Counties,  Minn. ;  and  the  Green 
Mountain  in  Windsor,  Windham,  Ben- 
nington, and  Rutland  Counties,  Vt. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission consists  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
president ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior ;  Senators  Keyes  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Harris  of  Georgia ; 
Representatives  Hawley  of  Oregon  and 
McReynoids  of  Tennessee ;  and  John  E. 
Burch,  secretary. 


STOCKBERGER  ELECTED 

BEAD  OF  FEDERAL  CLUB 

(Continued   from   page  1) 

The  units  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  represented  in  the  club  are  :  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
Office  rf  Experiment  Stations.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  1929  are  :  Doc- 
tor Stockberger,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
president :  W.  E.  Parker.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  first  vice  president ;  W.  C.  jJenden- 
hali,  Geological  Survey,  second  vice  president; 
H.  A.  Seran,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
secretarv ;  H.  E.  Allanson,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  treasurer ;  and  John  T.  Doyle, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Lyman  J. 
Bri?3s.  Bureau  of  Standards,  new  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 
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Abortion,  in  cattle,  cause  and  eco- 
nomic importance :.. 

Accounts,  unpaid,  discontinuance  of 

reports 

Acid  phosphate — 

change  of  term 

See  also  Superphosphate. 
Advertisements,  publication,  regula- 
tion  

Agent,  county,  long  service  in  Texas. 
Agents- 
county — 

news  contest 

use  of  motion  pictures 

4-H  club,  training  in  New  Hamp- 
shire  

negro,  service  record 

Aggressin,  treatment  for  hog  flu 

Agricultural  Economics  Bureau- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 .. 

merger  in  New  England 

office  in  Shanghai.- 

outlook  conference 

personnel  changes 

research  program... 

Agriculture- 
appropriation  bill  for  1929 

Department- 
appropriations  for  1929 

appropriations,  supplemental 
reports  to  Congress,  discon- 
tinuance  

efficiency,  discussion  by  Secre- 
tary  

foreign  service,  bill  for  designa- 
tion  

graduate  school- 
courses,  1928,  spring 

courses,  1928-29 

gross  income,  1928-29  and  pre- 
ceding years 

methods  in  foreign  countries 

outlook — 

discussion  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  

information,     dissemination 

methods. 

report  for  1928 

reports,  distribution 

report  for  1927 

situation,  report  for  May 

status,  discussion  by  President- - 

world  census,  plans 

Yearbook,    1927,    contents    and 

distribution 

See  also  Farming. 
Agronomists,  American  Society- 
address  by  A.  G.  McCall 

meeting — 

program 

report 

31118—49 


Num- 
ber 


2,7 

2, 3,  5-6 

4 


7 

7 

5 

1,4-5 


2-3,7 
1,2 


1,7 

5 

1,8 

2 
1,7,8 


1,3 

1,7,8 
1,3 


Alaska- 
game  law,  regulations,  amend- 
ments  

hunting  and  trapping  regulations, 
organization  plan  of  Department . 

Aleutian  Islands- 
bird  reservation,  modification 

research  work,  conference 

Alfalfa— 

Ladak,  commercial  advantages... 

losses,  discussion 

seed,  origin,  verification  service.  _ 

Amaryllis  show,  Department 

Animal  Industry  Bureau — 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

personnel  changes 

Animals,  wild,  transmission  of  tula- 
remia  

Anomala     orientalis.     See     Beetles, 

Asiatic 

Antiseptic,  definition  of  term 

Apple- 
canker,  study  in  Oregon. 

growers,  trade  organization 

Apples — 

consumer    preferences    in    New 

York 

production— 

in  Washington  State 

increase  since  1910 

Appointments,  retroactive,  decision 

by  Comptroller  General 

Appropriation- 
act,  deficiency,  1928,  items 

corn-borer  control,  1928 

Appropriations- 
adjustment    between     bureaus, 

memorandum 

agricultural,  supplemental,  esti- 
mate  

Department,  for  1929 

extension  work,  authorization 

Aserica  casfanea.  See  Beetles,  Asiatic. 
Ashby,    Arthur    W.,    address    on 

British  agriculture 

Asiatic  beetles.  See  Beetles,  Asiatic. 
Atlantic  States,  marketing  conference. 
Auchter,  Eugene  C. — 

appointment 

reception  to 

Automobiles — 

passenger-carrying,  maintenance. 

See  also  Motor  vehicles. 
Avocado  oil,  recovery  and  use 

Bacterium       tularense,      cause       of 
tularemia 

Baker,  O.  E.,  discussion  of  food  sup- 
ply and  population 

Bamboo,  timber,  uses 

Bankruptcies,  rate  decline,  1924-1927. 
Banks,  intermediate  credit,  legisla- 
tion proposal 

Barberry,  eradication  progress 

Barley,  production  and  supply,  1927 

Barnes,  Will  C,  retirement 

Barns,  burning,  cause  and  preven- 
tion  

Bartlett,  E.  P.,  prize  award 
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2 
15 
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4 
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5 
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42 
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11 
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13 
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1,8 
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29 
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40 
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Baylor  University,  tribute  to  depart- 
ment  

Bean  beetle,  Mexican — 

occurrence  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia  

prevalence  and  spread 


castor,  poisoning  from 

damage  by  halo  blight 

inspection,  extension 

Bear  River,  migratory  bird  refuge- 
appropriation  for 

improvement 

Beattie,  R.   K.,  research  work  in 

Orient 

Bee-culture     laboratory,     establish- 
ment in  Louisiana 

Beef- 
consumer  demand,  increase 

grading— 

and  stamping,  fee  basis 

and  stamping,  progress 

demand 

production     and     consumption, 

1927 

quality,  improvement  by  cattle 

breeding 

Beekeeping,  rehabilitation  work  in 

South 

Beet  pulp,  supply  increase 

Beetle- 
blister,  control  with  sodium  fluo- 

silicate 

Japanese.    See  Japanese  beetle. 
Mexican  bean.    See  Bean  beetle, 

Mexican, 
mountain      pine,      description, 

damages  by,  and  control 

Beetles,  Asiatic- 
control  work. 

quarantine — 

action 

hearing 

Belle    Glade    Experiment    Station, 

damage  by  hurricane 

Bennet,  H.  H.,  discussion  of  soil 

erosion. 

Bensel,  Gustave  E.,  death  notice . 

Beverages,  bottled,  consumption 

Biological  Survey- 
appropriation  for  1929.. — 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

Bird,  trans-Atlantic  flight 

Birds- 
conservation,  address  by  Paul  G. 

Redington 

migration,  study  in  banding  re- 
turns  

migratory- 
conservation  legislation 

protection,  aid  by  census 

refuge  in  Utah 

refuge  in  Wyoming 

treaty  act,  amendment 

treaty  act,  fines  for  violation 

value  in  New  Hampshire- 

Blister- 
beetle,  control  with  sodium  fluo- 

silicate 

rust,  white-pine — 

control  conference 

quarantine  amendment 

quarantine  revision 
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Bloxsom,  Thomas  Teackle,  death 
notice 

Bobolinks,  killing,  fines  for 

Boll  weevil,  emergence  reports,  dis- 
continuance  

Bollworm,  pink — 

legislation  proposal 

outbreak  in  Texas 

quarantine — 

amendment 

extension 

Booth,  J.  F.,  address  on  cooperative 

marketing 

Bordeaux  mixture,  injury  to  grass, .. 
Borer,  corn.    See  Corn  borer. 
Boswell,  Victor  R.,  appointment . 

Bottles,  use  as  standard  weights 

Boys— 

crop-reporting  work 

instruction  in  home  economics.  _ 


ieandes,  E.  W.,  sugar-cane  expedi 
tionfor  new  varieties 


Brewer,   James   Nicholas,   death 
notice 

Bridges,  toll- 
legislation  proposal 

private  ownership,  objections 

Brown-tail  moth,  quarantine  amend- 
ment  

Budget — 

Bureau,  circulars,  reference  index. 

1930,  details 

system — 

discussion  by  General  Lord . . 

discussion  by  President  Cool- 
idge 

Buffalo,  preservation  in  Oklahoma-.. 
Building,    Department    of  Agricul- 
ture- 
construction  contract 


Bulb  laboratory,  establishment 

Bulls,  proving  work,  progress 

Business — 

farm,  credit  and  bankruptcy  data, 
organization,    semiannual  meet- 
ing; remarks 

Butchers,  kosher-meat,  strike  in  Xew 

York 

Butter- 
creamery,  production,  increase... 
making,  enforcement  of  food  and 

drugs  act 

production— 

and  demand,  discussion  by 

Assistant  Secretary 

in  United  States,  1904-1926... 
renovated,  production  decrease- 
Buzzards,  digestion  of  diseased  flesh. 

Btebs,  Horace  G.,  appointment 

By-products,  farm — 
manufacture — 

discussion  by  chemists 

discussion    by    Henry     G. 

Knight 

utilization,  discussion  by  Henry 
G.  Knight 


California,  wild-life  refuge,  establish- 
ment  

Calves.    See  Cattle. 
Campbell,  W.   G.,  letter  on  corn- 
sugar  manufacture 

Canada- 
Forest  Week,  observance 

grain  marketing,  cooperative 

Cane,  sugar—  .   .. 

damage  by  moth  borer,  and  its 
control 


expedition  for  foreign  varieties- 


mosaic,  prize  for  discovery 

Canna,  edible,  growing  in 

Canneries,  eastern,  inspection 

Capper-Ketcham  Act- 
provisions  and  appropriation 

stimulus  to  extension  work 

Carbon  dioxide,  refrigeration  use 

Carter,  W.  T.,  report  on  "petrified 
trees" 

Castor  bean,  poisoning  from 

Cattle- 
abortion,  tuberculin  as  cause,  dis- 

proval 

beef,  decrease  in  numbers 

benefits  from  tick  eradication 

breeding,    effect    on    quality    of 

beef . 

dairy,  judging  contest,  interna- 
tional  

information  service,  extension 

longhorn,  preservation 

production,  report 


25 

4D 


15 

1.2 

33 

1,3 

38 

2 

44 

1,7 

2s 

4 

50 

2-6 

6 

3,5-6 

25 

3,5,7 

6 

2-3 

25 

2-3 

25 

8 

14 

1 

13 

8 

12 

3 

17 

4 

15 

1,3 

8 

2-3,5-6 

25 

2-3, 5,  7 

1,5 


Cattle— Continued. 

profits  to  cotton  farmers 

sales  in  South 

standards  adoption 

supply  and  prices,  outlook  report . 
tick  fever,  eradication  progress... 
ticks.    See  Ticks,  cattle. 
tuberculin  tests,  numbers,  1927-28. 
tuberculosis — 

eradication,  1927-28 

eradication,  1928 

eradication,  progress 

infection  decline 

See  also  Cows;  Livestock. 

Caustic  poison  act,  enforcement 

Cereals,  outlook  report  for  1928 

Charts,   educational,   sale,  list  and 

prices 

Cheese- 
coloration,  ruling 

consumption  statistics 

factories,  cooperative,  increase  in 

size  and  output 

production,  increase 

Chemical  Society,  American,  annual 

meeting 

Chemistry — 

aid  to  agriculture,  discussion  by 

bureau  chief 

and  Soils  Bureau- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 


personnel  changes 

See    also    Food,    Drug,    and 
Insecticide  Administration, 
research  work  with  naval  stores  __ 
Chemists — 

agricultural,  meeting 


American    Society, 
bureau  chief 


address    by 


Cherrv  confections,  labeling,  ruling. 
Chestnut- 
blight,  spread 

blight-resistant,  search  for 

Chickens- 
poisoning  from  sulphur 


production  decline 

See  also  Poultry. 

Chiggers,  habits,  discussion 

Children,  numbers  on  farms  and  in 
cities 

Cholera,  hog.     See  Hog  cholera. 

Chrysanthemum  show,  1928,  report.. 

Civil  Service- 
announcements.    Each  issue, 
preparatory   schools,    statement 
regarding 

Clevexger,  Joseph,  transfer 

Clothing,  materials,  consumer  pref- 
erences  

Clover- 
disease  control 

seed-verification  work 

sweet,  growing  requirements 

Clubs- 
boys'  and  girls',  work  in  Den- 


departmental,  activities. 


4-H— 

enrollment  in  Ohio 

International  Dairy  Judging 

Contest 

national  camp,  program 

national  camp,  radio  service- 
national  camp,  report 

objectives 

record  of  leader  in  Maine 

Two  Per  Cent  Personnel,  savings 

by 

Cod-liver  products,  adulteration,  pre- 
vention  

Codling  moth,  control — 

by  parasites 

campaign 

Cold  storage — 

fruits  and  vegetables,  use  of  car- 
bon dioxide 

holdings— 

1927-28 

July  1,  1928 

Colleges— 

land-grant — 

annual  convention,  1928 i 


2,3 
2,  3,  4-5 


Colleges— Continued. 

land-grant — continued. 

enrollment  and  cost i 

enrollments,  and  course  elec- 
tions  

meeting,  report 

survey,  appointments \l 

survey  by  Education  Bureau. 

survey  work  by  negroes ' 

Negro,  number,  investment,  and 

returns • 

Colorado   Hiver,    control,   report    of 


Harvester,  combine. 
Commerce,    diversion    to    Canada, 

control  legislation,  proposal 

Coolidge,  President- 
address  before  business  organiza- 
tion  

budget  message 

discussion  of  farm  situation 

establishment  of  wild-life  refuge 

in  California 

proclamation  of — 

Fire  Prevention  Week 

Forest  Week . 

Thanksgiving 

veto  of  farm-relief  bill,  with  mes- 
sage  

Cooperation- 
aid  to  farmers 


American  Institute,  meeting  in  M 
California \] 


conference  in  Canada- 
discussion  by  Secretary, 
funds  for  extension 


23 

2 

24 

4 

20 

5 

28 

1,5 

is 

7 

23 

4 

forestry,  progress  survey ; 

livestock  marketing,  benefits. 

milk  marketing,  increase 

research  work,  discussion  by 

A.  F.  Woods 

marketing — 

associations,  decision 

progress,  1920-1925 

study  in — 

Colorado 

Xew  England I 

success  in  South j 

Cooperative  associations — 

activity,  1915-1927 | 

farm-tenant  membership 

membership  increase 

numbers — 

1928 

and  extent  of  business 

and  membership 

Coordinator,  Chief,  official  change.. _| 
Corn- 
borer,  European — 

conference 

control,  aid  by  radio  service. . 

control  appropriation 

control  conference,  extension    I 

workers I 

control  conference,   interna- 
tional  ! 

control  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
control,  legislation  proposal., 
control  machines,  overhaul. .. 
control  program,  outline  and 

discussion  by  Secretary 

control  programs,  broadcast- 
ing  

infestation,  map 

numbers  per  100  stalks,  1926- 


quarantine  enforcement 

quarantine  revision 

research  conference 

research  program 

spread  and  control,  discus- 
sion by  W.  H.  Larrimer--- 

canned,  standards,  adoption 

crop,  utilization,  discussion  by 

Secretary 

losses  from  ear  rots 

marketing,  warning  by  Secretary- 
production  and  prices,  1928 

outlook  report  for  1928 

production  and  supply,  1927 

production  costs,  1927 

production,  forecast 

sugar.    See  Sugar,  corn. 
See  also  Grain;  Grains. 
Coenman,  Ephraim,  death  notice — 

Cotton,  W.  E.,  promotion 

Cotton— 
Acala— 

recommendations 

spinning  tests,  results 

acreage  and  production,  1928 

American  supply,  investigation.  . 


1,7 
8 
2 

1,8 
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2-3 
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INDEX 


Cotton— Continued. 

bale  coverings,  standardization, 

legislation  proposal 

boll  weevil,  emergence  reports, 

discontinuance 

bollworm.  See  Bollworm,  pink, 
classification  certificates,  recall,, 
cooperative  marketing,  decline. . 
demand,  effect  of  fashion  changes 
futures  act,  amendment  proposal 
ginning— 

cooperative,  success 

plants,  cost  and  output 

grade  and  staple,  improvement 

need 

handling,  inspection,  and  trans- 
portation, legislation  proposal. 

irrigated,  acreage 

market  news  service,  establish- 
ment  

outlook  report  for  1928 

Peruvian,  study,  report 

picking  machines,  usefulness 

price  forecasting — 

bill  prohibiting 

discontinuance 

production — 

costs,  1927 

forecast 

in  1927 

reports,  release  dates,  1928-29 

root  rot,  study  in  Texas 

Show,   National,   at   Memphis, 

Tenn 

standardization,  advantages 

standards,  conference 

study  in  Peru 

use  as  bale  covers,  tests ....- 

uses- 
exhibits 

report  of  research  work 

warehouses,  licenses 

Cottonseed,  use  as  fertilizer,  extent 

in  1926 

Cottrell,  F.  G.,    address   on  fixed 

nitrogen  industry 

County  Life  Association,   meeting, 

notice 

Coville,  Perkins,  appointment 

Cows- 
abortion— 

cause  and  economic  import- 
ance  

tuberculin  as  cause,  disproval. 
production- 
average,  discussion  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary 

records,  discussion  by  O.  E. 

Reed 

relation  to  feed  cost 

Crawford,  Nelson  Antrim,  resig- 
nation  

Cream — 

sour,  importation 

See  also  Milk. 
Creameries- 
cooperative,  increase  in  size  and 

output 

location  and  output,  1904-1926.... 
Credit,  farm- 
improvement,  1924-1927 

legislation  proposals 

See  also  Finance! 
Creditors,  public,  standard  form  for 

claims 

Critchfield,    Burke    H.,    official 

change 

Crops- 
forecasting,  discussion  by  weather 

chief 

judging  contests  of  western  col- 


Num- 
ber 


outlook  report  for  1928 

over-planting,  warning  to  farmers. 

production— 

and  value,  1927,  review 

1928,  comparison  with  previ- 
ous years 


1928,  report  by  Secretary 

report  by  key  regions 

report  for  July 

reporting,  dates  for  1928 

reports,   preparation,   memoran- 
dum by  Secretary ...... 

survey,  July  1 

See  also  specific  crop. 
Currants,  interstate  shipment,  con- 
ference  

Cyclone  phenomenon,  explanation. . 


Dairy — 

Industry — 

Bureau,  activities,  discussion 

by  chief . , 

Bureau,    appropriations    for 
1929 


Page 


1,8 


Dairy— Continued. 

Industry— Continued. 

Bureau,    budget    allowance 

for  1930 

Bureau,  chief,  appointment.. 
Bureau,  chief's  position,  qual- 
ifications and  duties 

Bureau,  personnel  changes., 
development,  discussion  by 

A.  F.  Woods 

European,  report  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary 

improvement,  1928 

needs,  statement  by  bureau 

chief 

outlook  report  for  1928 

products- 
cooperative  marketing 

judging  contest  in  Iowa 

manufacture,  increase 

Dairying — 

American  Federation,  meeting.. 

development  in  South 

outlook,   discussion  by  Nils  A. 

Olsen 

problems,  discussion  by  bureau 

chief 

progress  at  field  stations 

research,  necessity  for 

See  also  Bulls;    Butter;    Cattle; 
Cows;  Milk. 

Dairymen,  visit  to  Department 

Dates,  production  in  United  States.. 
Death  camas,  cause  of  livestock  losses. 
Debt,  public,  discussion  by  President 

and  Budget  Director 

"  Deer-fly  fever."    See  Tularemia. 

Deficiency  bill,  1928,  items 

Desserts,  labels,  ruling 

Disbursements,  interbureau,  regula- 
tions for 

Dovener,  W.  N.,  award  in  portrait 

contest 

Doves,  protection  in  South 

Droughts,  frequency,  discussion 

Drugs — 

manufacture,  report  of  commit- 
tees  

tolerances  for,  report 

Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary — 
address — 

before  National  Grange 

on  agricultural  outlook 

honor  guest  in  London 

report    of    dairy    industry    in 

Europe 

statement  on  wheat  prices 

Durrett,  James  J.,  appointment 

Dust  explosions — 

danger  in  factories 

prevention,  discussion  by  David 

J.  Price 

Dyes,  coal-tar,  for  food,  use  increase.. 

Economics- 
conference  in  Arizona 

extension- 
discussion  at  Ithaca 

work  in  Missouri 

fellowship  awards 

need  for  study  by  farmers,  dis- 
cussion by  Nils  A.  Olsen 

reviews,  issuance  by  State  agri- 
cultural colleges 

world,  influence  on  agriculture... 
Economists,   need   for   in   extension 

work 

Editors- 
agricultural,  meeting  in  Louisi- 
ana  

meeting,  press  comment  on 

Education- 
Bureau,    survey    of    land-grant 

colleges 

survey,  conference 

Efficiency  ratings,  boards  of  review... 
Eggs- 
marketing  on  graded  basis 

production,  decrease 

standards,   adoption   on   Pacific 

coast 

See  also  Poultry  products. 

Egret  hunters,  arrest 

Eisenhower,  M.  S.,  appointment  as 

Director  of  Information 

Elk,  gift  to  Italy 

Elm,  Chinese,  desirability 

Fmiployees— 

automatic  separation,  ruling ■.. 

retirements.     See    Retirements, 
employees. 

salary  increases,  legislation 

transportation,  decision  of  Comp- 
troller  

witness  service,  regulations 

Engineering  equipment,  design,  pur- 
chase, etc.,  memorandum 
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Engineers,  American  Society,  meet- 
ing  

Engltjnd,  Eric— 

appointment  as  head  of  finance 

division 

discussion  of  farm  taxes 

Entomology- 
Bureau — 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

personnel  notes 

International  Congress 

Erosion — 

dangers     from,     discussion     by 

agronomists 

menace  to  agriculture,  discussion 

by  H.  H.  Bennett 

soil,    study    on    demonstration 

farm 

Estabrook,  Leon  M  — 

plans  for  world  census  of  agricul- 
ture  

report  of  agricultural  survey 

Ether,  packing,  conference 

Exhibits,  editorial,  at  editor's  confer- 
ence  

Expenditures — 

family,  account  book  for 

See  also  Finance. 
Experiment  Stations,  Office  of— 

appropriations  for  1029 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

Explosives,  war  surplus,  distribution 

by  Department 

Exports — 

farm    products,    discussion    by 

economist 

marketing  in  France 

meat,  1927 

Exposition,  Spanish-American,  pur- 
pose and  plans 

Extension — 

aid  to  milk  producers,  discussion 

by  C.  B.  Smith 

conference — 

at  Ithaca,  report 

at  Uinta 

in  Ontario 

in  Tennessee 

in  Wyoming 

on  corn  borer 

with      experiment      station 

workers 

conferences — 

on  economics 

program 

regional 

flood-relief  work 

historical  review 

news  contest  for  county  agents... 
objectives,  discussion  by  C.  W. 

Warburton 

play  in  Massachusetts 

press-matter    contest    in    North 

Carolina 

recreation  activities 

Service- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

flood  relief  work  in  California, 
need  of  economists 


personnel  changes. 


work- 
cooperative,     appropriations 
for .' 

effect  on  rural  life,  discussion 
by  C.  B.  Smith...... 

Hawaii,  report  by  C.  B. 
Smith. 

Hawaii,  statement  by  Madge 
J.  Reese 

Fairchild — 

David,  official  change 

Fred  Rogers,  report  on  forest 
taxation 


Num- 
ber 
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Farm- 
demonstration   work,    historical 
review 

loan  act.  amendment  proposal... 
manage  ,;ent— 

cooperative   study   in    Ken- 
tucky  

research  prograai 

population.    See  Population, 
problems,  discussion  by  Nils  A. 

Olsen 

products — 

production  and  distribution, 
discussion  by  A.  G.  McCall.. 
purchasing  power — 

determination    by    new 
method 


index  for  5-year  period... 
relief- 
bill,  veto  message 

bills  in  Congress 

suggestions      bsr      Assistant 

Secretary 

See  also  Legislation. 

returns,  improvement,  1927 

situation,  discussion  by  President- 
Farmers — 

efficiency,  discussion  by  Secretary, 
"master,"    idea,    discussion   by 

Secretary 

Farmers — 

conference  at  Uinta 

taxation,  discussion  by  Eric  Eng- 

lund . 

Farming — 

status  of  industry,  discussion  by 

Assistant  Secretary 

submarginal,  conference 

See  also  Agriculture. 
Farms- 
power  consumption,  comparison 

with  other  industries 

tenancy  study 

Federal- 
Club,  election  of  officers 

reserve  act,  amendment  proposal. 
Feed- 
control  officials,  meeting 

production  and  prices,  1927 

stock,     adulteration    and    mis- 
branding  

Fertilizers,  Chilean  market,  effect  of 

nitrogen  investigation 

Films- 
Department,  use  by  colleges 

See  also  Motion  pictures. 
Finance,  Government,  discussion  by- 
Budget  Director 

President 

See  also  Credit. 
Fire  Prevention  Week,  proclamation 

by  President 

Fires- 
cigarettes  as  cause 

dust-explosion,  losses  from 

farm — 

cause  and  prevent  ion 

prevention,  appeal  by  Secre- 
tary  

forest- 
complaint  from  farmer 

damage,  extent 

prevention  in  South,  state- 
ment by  W.  B.  Greeley 

prevention,  remarks  by  R. 

Y.  Stuart 

study  in  Minnesota 

weather  investigation 

rural  fighting  companies,  need 

Fisher,  A.  K.,  official  change 

Flavors,  artificial,  ruling  on 

Fleming,  James,  transfer 

Flies,  control  by  use  of  traps 

Flood- 
California,  damage  estimation 

control — 

data,  submission  to  President 

legislation 

study  in  Colorado  Basin 

prevention — 

discussion 

in  Utah 

report   of  study  by  Forest 

Service 

relief,  extension  work,  discussion 
by  C.  W.  Warburton 
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3,5,7 


Flood— Continued . 

Vermont,  damage,  survey 

warnings,  value  in  California 

Flory,  Charles  H.,  appointment  as 

commissioner  for  Alaska 

Fly,  Mediterranean  fruit,  survey 

Fogs,  dispelling  artificially,  failure 

Food— 

and  drugs  act,  enforcement  in 

butter  making 

Drug  and  Insecticide  Adminis- 
tration- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

coordination  work 

monograph  by  Research  In- 
stitute  


Num- 
ber 


personnel  changes 


grades,  endorsement  by  trades- 
men  

Marketing    Research     Council, 

meeting . 

standards — 

committee  meeting 

definition. 

supply- 
future,  statement  by  econo- 
mist  

relation  to  population,   dis- 
cussion by  economist 

study  in  New  England 

Foods,  canned,  standards- 
adoption 


use  by  canners 

Foot-and-mouth    disease,    report   of 

study  in  Europe 

Forage- 
plants,  collection  in  Africa 

utilization  on  ranges 

See  also  Grazing. 
Forest— 

and  highway  department,  crea- 
tion in  Texas 

fires.    See  Fires,  forest, 
lands,  purchase- 
approval 

recommendation 

Minnesota  National,  change  of 


petrified,  discovery  in  Texas 

Products  Laboratory,  personnel 
changes 

protection  board,  establishment.. 

research — 

establishment  in  Alleghenies 
law,  enactment 

Service — 

appointment  of  chief 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

exhibits  at  Georgia  fair 

policy,  statement  by  chief 

Week- 
proclamation  by  President  .. 
program  announcement 

See  also  Forests. 
Forestry- 
Federal  cooperation  in,  survey. .. 

flood  data,  submission  to  Presi- 
dent  

program  of  Daughters  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution 

progress  in  States 


damage  by  fires— 

1926-1928 

discussion  by  R.  Y.  Stuart... 
extent 

fire  weather,  study 

Florida,  damage  by  hurricane 

insect- 
control,  need 

surveys  by  airplane 

national — 

grazing  fees  adjustment 

receipts,    apportionment    to 

States 

roads  construction,  1927-28... 
Northern  Pacific  land  grants,  de- 
cision  

production     and     management, 

statement  by  Forest  Service 

relation  to  flood  control,  report  of 

study 

taxation,  report  by  Fred  Rogers 

Fairchfld 

See  also  Forest. 
Forms,    standard,    instructions    for 

use 

Foxes,  disease  study,  note 

France,   importance  as  export  mar- 
ket  

Frissell,  Sydney,  appointment 


26 

2,3,7 

50 
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45 
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42 
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45 

0 

47 

5 

49 
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51 
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Num- 
ber 


1,5 
2,3,7 
2,3,4 


Fruit- 
fly,    Mediterranean,    survey   in 

Spain  and  Canary  Islands 

marketing,  aid  by  Agricultural 

Economics  Bureau 

markets,  foreign,  discussion 

stocks,  importation  restrictions, 

conference 

washing  for  market  in  Northwest, 
worm,   Mexican,   research  work 

in  Mexico 

Fruits — 

citrus.    See  Citrus  fruits. 

cold     storage,     use     of    carbon 

dioxide 

losses  in  marketing,  extent  and 

■  causes 

markets,  distribution 

outlook  report  for  1928 

overproduction,  warning 

transportation  by  motor  trucks... 
Fuel,  pulverized,  use  in  dust-explo- 
sion prevention 

Fur  bearers,  trapping  regulations 

Galpin,  C.  J.,  address  before— 

bankers 

Missouri  Teachers  Association... 
Game- 
administration,     freedom     from 
politics,  discussion  by  Paul  G. 

Redington 

animals,    transmission    of    tula- 
remia  

conference,  program 

control,    opposition    to    bounty 

system 

laws — 

enforcement,    discussion   by 

editor 

violation,  fines  for 

protection,   discussion  by  chief 

warden .. 

regulations  for  Alaska 

surplus,  disposal  methods 

value  in  New  Hampshire 

See  also  Birds,  migratory;  Wild 
fowl;  Wild  life. 
Garbage,  feeding  to  hogs,  results  in 

Florida 

Gasoline- 
consumption  and  revenue  from — 

1927... 

1927-28 

purchases,  memoranda. 

State  tax- 
decision  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  

refund,  decision 

taxation,  Federal  exemption 

Geddes,  T.  A.,  death  notice 

Gins,  cotton,  cooperative,  success 

Gipsy  moth — 

control  progress 

quarantine- 
amendment 

removal  in  Canada 

Gnats,  problem  in  California 

Goll,  Frank  L.,  appointment  as  ex- 
hibitor for  Spanish-American  expo- 
sition  

Gooseberries,    interstate    shipment, 

conference 

Grades- 
canned  foods,  adoption 

farm   products,   study  in   New 
England 

Graf,  J.  E.,  appointment  as  Assistant 

Chief  of  Entomology  Bureau 

Grain — 

Futures  Administration- 
appropriations  for  1929.- 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

open-commitment  report 

marketing,  cooperative,  in  Can- 
ada  

shipping,  conference 

Grains — 

feed,  production  and  prices,  1927.. 

outlook  report  for  1928 

Grange,  National — 

address  by  President  Coolidge. . . 

annual  meeting 

Grapes- 
Malaga,  need  of  quarantine  for 

fruit  fly 

production,  1928 

Grass,  injury  by  Bordeaux  mixture. . 
Grasses,   African,   collection  by  ex- 
plorers  

Gray,  L.  C— 

delegate  to  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture 

report  on  work  of  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture 
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Grazing— 

fees,  adjustments 

regulations,  study  by  department 

See  also  Forage. 
Greeley,  William  B.— 

article  on  mountain  preservation. 

resignation;  work 

statement  on  woods  burning  in 

South 

Ground  hog,  control  methods 

Haass,  G.  C,  resignation 

Haiti,  request  for  forest  director 

Harding,  T.  Swann,  transfer 

Hardwoods,  New  Zealand,  pulping 

experiments 

Harvesters,  combine — 

advantages 

study  by  marketing  specialists.  _. 

use  increase 

Haskell,  S.  B.,  resignation 

Hastings,  Alfred  B.,  promotion 

Hawaii,  extension  work- 
report  by  C.  B.  Smith 

statement  bv  Madge  J.  Reese 

Hay- 
acreage,  necessity  for  decrease 

crops,  outlook  for  1928 

feeding  value,  discussion 

grade  requirements 

inspection — 

for  Army . 

increase .' 

office  in  Nebraska 

office  in  Texas 

school,  notice 

shipping  certificates,  caution 

soy-bean,  standards,  release 

standards,   adoption   at    Kansas 

City 

Hays,  Willet  Martin,  death  notice. 

Haywood,  J.  K.,  death  notice 

Health,  rural,  discussion  by  C.  J. 

Galpin 

Hemp,  acreage  in  Wisconsin 

Hendricksen,  Henry  C,  praise  by 

superiors 

Herediscope,   demonstration  by  R. 

R.  Graves 

Hessian  fly,  control  conference 

Hides- 
grades,  standardization 

losses  in  skinning,   curing,   and 

tanning,  investigations 

Highway,    transcontinental,    course 

and  construction 

Highways— 
Federal-aid — 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

improvement,  mileage,  1927- 

28 

fund,  legislation  proposal 

improvement,     illustration     by 

motion  pictures 

research,  progress  and  value 

See  also  Roads. 
Hobson,  Asher,   European  assign- 
ment  

Hog- 
cholera— 

motion-picture  film 

prevalence,  report 

cycle,  marketing  conference 

Hogs— 

garbage-fed,  exhibition 

mange-infected,     discounts     by 

packers 

outlook  conference  in  Illinois 

production — 

outlook  report 

survey  for  June 

sanitation   system,   adoption   in 

Indiana 

tuberculosis,  infection  decline 

-See  also  Livestock;  Pigs;  Swine. 
Holland,  Ray  P.,  address  on  game- 
law  enforcement 

Home — 

demonstration- 
publicity  contest  in  Illinois.. . 
work,    in    Virginia,    Prince 

Edward  County 

work  in  Virginia,  record 

economic  problems,  discussion  at 

conference 

Economics- 
Bureau— appropriations  for 

1929 

Bureau,  budget  allowance 

for  1930... 

International  Congress,  report 

research  progress  under  Purnell 

Act 

study  by  boys 

Honey — 

damage  from  overheating 

marketing  survey 

preparation,  sanitation  methods.. 
Hoover- 
George  W.,  resignation... 

Jessie  M.,  resignation 


Horsepower.    -See  Power. 


on  corn- 


prices,  improvement 

See  also  Livestock. 
Hospitals,  rural,   aid   by  Common- 
wealth Fund 

Houck,  U.  G.,  promotion 

Howard,  L.  O.,  honor  by- 
entomologists 

French  Government 

Hunters,  arrest  for  possession  of  egret 

plumes 

Hunting — 

licenses,  revenues  from,  by  States, 

1926-27 

regulations  for  Alaska 

Huron  National  Forest,  creation 

Hurricane,   West  Indian,   warnings 
by  Weather  Bureau 


Implements,  farm,  exports  increase.. 
Import  milk  act.    -See  Milk,  import 

act. 
Imports- 
agricultural,    duties    regulation, 

bills  in  Congress 

meat,  1927 

Indian   Service,  directors,   appoint- 
ment  

Information,  Office- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

Insect  pests,  survey 


Insects- 
counting  device 

forest,  damages  by,  extent 

Malayan,  collection  for  museum. 
Inspection — 

fruits  and  vegetables,  benefits 


seed,  verified-origin  service. 


Japanese  beetle- 
control  with  miscible  carbon  di- 

sulphide 

parasites,  introduction 

quarantine — 

amendment 

extension 

removal 

revision,  hearing 

Jardine,  Secretary- 
address — 

before  National  Automobile 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

in  Oklahoma 

on  Radio  Service 

annual  report,  1928-29 

appeal  for  fire  prevention 

decision  on  Mount  Hood  tram- 
way  

discussion  of — 

corn-borer  control 

corn-crop  utilization 

letter  to  American  Institute  of 

Cooperation 

memorandum  on  crop  reporting 

organization  plan  for  Alaska 

statement  on  corn  marketing 

visit  to  Alaska 

Kelley,  Arthur  P.,  appointment... 

Kelly,  Edward,  resignation 

Kentucky,    cooperative   marketing 

case,  decision 

Kephart,  L.  W.,  collection  of  grasses 

in  Africa 

Knight,  Henry  G  — 

addresses  before  Chemical  Society 

discussion  of  waste  utilization 

Labels,  for  desserts,  ruling 

Labor,  requirements  for  crops 

Lamb- 
consumption  and  supply 

See  also  Mutton. 
Lambs- 
production  and  prices,  outlook 

report 

-See  also  Sheep;  Livestock. 
Land — ■ 

submarginal,  farming  conference, 
grant     colleges.     See     Colleges, 

land-grant, 
settlement    study    in    northern 

Lake  States 

utilization  studies  in  New  Eng- 
land  

Larch  canker,  European,  menace  to 
pines  and  firs.. 


26 
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50 

2,3 
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20 

5 

24 
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2S 

7 
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1,8 

1,7 
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1,8 
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2 


Larrimer,  W.  H 

borer  control 

Larson,   C.   W.,  praise  by  budget 

director 

Le  Clerc,  J.  A.,  appointment 

Leather,  losses  from  injury  to  hides, 

investigations 

Leave,   grant   to   Spanish-American 

veterans 

Legislation — 
agricultural- 


bills  in  Congress. 


discussion  by  President 

farm-relief— 

suggestions  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary  

views  of  President 

Legumes,  inoculation,  instructions.. . 

Leopold,  Aldo,  resignation 

Library — 

accessions.    Each  issue. 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

service,  extension  by  automobile. 

Licenses,  hunters',  revenues  from,  by 
States,  1926-27 

Livestock — 

disease  control,  treaty  with  Mex- 


ico- 


feeding,  1927-28,  comparison 

grazing  regulations,  need  for  revi- 
sion.  

improvement- 
exhibit  in  Kentucky 

for  meat  supply,  discussion 

by  John  R.  Mohler 

progress 

report 

industries,  improvement,  1928 

market  news  service,   value  to 

shippers 

marketing- 
discussion    before    teachers' 

association 

warning  to  dealers 

outlook  report  for  1928 

production  report 

regulatory    laws,    penalties    for 

violations 

tuberculosis  eradication,  progress. 
See  also  Cattle;  Hogs;  Sheep,  etc. 
Living — 

conditions,  discussion  by  C.  J. 

Galpin 

standards,  farm  and  city,  discus- 
sion by  C.J.  Galpin 

Lloyd,  William  A.,  extension  work 

in  Hawaii 

Loans,  farm,  legislation  proposal 

Lord,  General,  address  before  busi- 
ness organization 


McCall,  A.  G.,  address  before  agron- 
omy society 

MacDonald,  Thomas  H.— 

honor  by  Norwegian  King 

report  on  highway  improvement. 

McDonald,  W.  H.,  resignation 

McKaig,  Nelson,  jr.,  appointment. 

NcNary-Haugen  bill- 
in  House;  provisions 


McSweeney-McNary  law,   enact- 
ment  

Machinery,  exports,  increase 

Madsen,  David  H.,  appointment  as 

superintendent  of  bird  refuge 

Mail,  official,  registration  order 

Mailing  lists- 
arrangement 


new 

Mammalogists,  meeting,  notice. 


THE   OFFICIAL  EECOKD 


Manuscripts,  preparation,  discus- 
sion by  M.  C.  Merrill 

Maple  flavor,  concentration  process, 
invention 

Marbvt,  C.  F.,  honor  by  Germans.. 
Market- 
news— 

broadcasting,  expansion 

broadcasting  in  California 

service,  aid  to  farmers 

service,  aid  to  livestock  ship- 
pers—  

practices,    survey     for    produce 


act. 


Marketing,  Atlantic  States,  confer- 
ence  

Marketing- 
commodity.    See  Marketing,  co- 
operative, 
conference — 

address  by  cotton  expert 

Atlantic  States  division 

in  Kansas 

in  New  England,  report 

cooperative — 

advantages 

by  farm  tenants 

conference  in  Canada 

decision  in  Kentucky  case 

discussion  by  President  Cool- 

idge 

discussion  by  Secretary 

increase  among  farmers 

of  dairy  products,  1927 

progress   in   various    States, 

1920-1925 

study  in  New  England 

coordination  work  in  Mississippi. 

fruits  and  vegetables,  losses  from 

disease 


hogs,  outlook  report . 

information,  spread  by  radio 

livestock,  discussion  before  teach- 
ers' association  .._.• 

National  Association,  meeting 

Officials,    National   Association, 

meeting 

study  in  New  England 

wheat- 
discussion  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  

effect  of  foreign  demand 

wool,  American  and  Australian 

methods,  comparison 

Markets- 
effect  of  foreign  competition 

foreign,  discussion  by  fruit  spe- 
cialist  

wheat,  forecast  for  1929 

Mablatt,  C.  L.,  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con- 
trol Administration 

Marquis,  J.  Cltde— 

economic  survey  in  Germany 

talk  on  German  agriculture 

Martin,  Oscar  Baeer,  transfer 

Marvin,  C.  F  — 

conference  in  Europe 

discussion  of  weather  forecasts... 

Measures.  See  "Weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

Meat- 
grading  service,  extension 

industries,   discussion  by  John 

R.  Mohler 

Packers,  American  Institute,  ad- 
dress by  John  R.  Mohler. 

packing,  research  fellowships 

per  capita  consumption,  1927 

production    and     consumption, 


Num- 
ber 


strike,  New  York,  termination. __ 
See  also  Beef;   Lamb;   Mutton; 
Pork. 

Medicines,  tolerances  for,  report 

Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  survey 

Melot,    Gut   S.,   cotton  studv  in 

Peru 

Memorial  to  World  War  dead,  model. 
Meredith,  Edwin  T.,  death  notice; 

work 

Merrill,  M.  C,  talk  on  preparation 

of  manuscripts 

Meteorology,    long-range,    forecasts, 

discussion  by  C.  F.  Marvin 

Microanalytical    laboratory,    estab- 
lishment  

Milk- 
condensed  and  evaporated,  pro- 
duction, increase 


consumption  and  demand,  dis- 
cussion by  Nils  A.  Olsen 

cooperative  marketing,  increase 
in  1927 

dried,  use  in  bread  making 

embargo  removal  in  Montreal-.. 
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Num- 
ber 


Milk — Continued. 
import — 

act,  enforcement 

act,  operation 

station,  establishment 

marketing — 

cooperative,  increase  in  1927.  . 

discussion 

per    capita    consumption,    1917- 

1927 

Producers'  Association,  address 
by  C.  B.  Smith 


1,8 


1,5 


Miller,  A.  W.,  official  change 

Miscible  carbon  disulphide,  use  as 

beetle  insecticide 

Mohler,  John  R  — 

address  before  meat  packers 

discussion  of  abortion  in  cattle. .. 

honorary  degree 

intercession  in  New  York  meat 

strike 

Morse,  Adrian  O.,  appointment 

Mosaic,    sugar-cane,    prize   for   dis- 
covery  

Mosquitoes,  control  by  "beneficial" 

species 

Moth- 
borer,   sugar-cane,   damage  and 

control 

brown-tail,   quarantine   amend- 
ment  

Motion  pictures,  use  by- 
colleges : 

county  agents 

See  also  Films. 
Motor- 
trucks- 
use  in  transporting  fruits  and 

vegetables 

wear   on  roads,   prevention 

aids 

vehicles — 

registration,  totals  by  States., 
repairs,  storage,  and  supplies, 

official  announcement 

j  Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  recre- 

j      ationaluses,  study 

'  Mountain  pine  beetle,  description, 

;      damages  by,  and  control 

|  Mountains,  preservation,  article  bv 

W.  B.  Greeley .. 

Mulch,  paper,  benefits  from  use 

Mules,  prices,  improvement 

Muscle  Shoals  bill,  passage  in  Con- 
gress.--  . 

Mutton- 
production    and    consumption, 

1927 

See  also  Lamb. 


Narcissus  bulbs,  quarantine  revision. 

Naval  stores.    See  Turpentine;  Rosin. 
N  egroes — 

aid  in  land-grant  college  survey... 

educational  advancement 

New  England- 
Marketing  Conference,  report 

outlook  report  on  agriculture 

Newton,  Hon.  Isaac,  portrait  award- 
Nitrogen,  synthetic,  effect  on  Chilean 

nitrate  markets . 

Nomenclature,  zoology,  amendment. 
North  Carolina- 
extension    agents,    press-matter 

contest 

tuberculosis  eradication 

Nursery  stock,   quarantine  amend- 
ment  . 

Nuts,  imports,  inspection 

Oats,  production — 

and  supply,  1927 

costs,  1927 

forecast 

Office  of  Information.     See  Informa- 
tion Office. 
"Ohara's  disease,"  identification  as 

tularemia 

Olive  oil,  chemistry  contest 

Olsex,  Nils  A. — 
address — 

before  land-grant  colleges 

on  dairy  industry 

appointment  as  Chief  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Bureau 

Oregon,  wild-life  conservation 

Ornithologists,   American  Union, 

meeting 

Osnaburg,  definition  and  uses 

Oetox,  W.  A.,  appointment  as  Pan 
American  adviser 

Packers— 

and  stockyards  act,  obligations  on 
dealers 

Tri-State,  standardization  work.. 

Pan  American  Union,  agricultural 

division,  establishment. 


Num- 
ber 


43 
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5 

13 

3 

8 

3 

44 

l.S 

36 

1,8 

24 

4 

46 

1.5 

51 
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Paper- 
mulch,  benefits  from  use 

newsprint,     manufacture     from 

New  Zealand  hardwoods 

Parasites- 
codling  moth,  establishment 

corn  borer,  research  work  with... 

Japanese-bettle.  introduction 

livestock,  control  problem 

Parker,  E.  C,  statement  on  hay 

standards 

Patterson,     Flora     Wambaugh, 

death  notice 

Pay-roll  notations  on  appointments, 
promotions,  and  reallocations 


"phony"     disease,     quarantine 

hearing 

use  in  ice  cream 


1,8 


1,5 


Peas,  canned,  standards  adoption \ 

Personnel,  compensation,  discussion  | 

by  President 

Peters,  James  Girvtn— 

advancement 

death  notice 

"  Petrified  trees,"  in  Texas,  report  by 

soil  scientist 

Petroleum  containers,  loan    to    De- 
partment, procedure 

Phytopathological  society,  meeting,  I 

announcement 

Piemeisel,  R.  L.,  collection  of  grasses 

in  Africa 

Pigs- 
immunization  against  cholera 

See  also  Hogs. 
Pine- 
rust,  Woodgate.    See  Woodgate 
rust. 

slash,  seed  production,  1928 

white,  blister-rust.    See    Blister 
rust. 
Pines,     hard,     quarantine    against  j 

Woodgate  rust 

Plant- 
Board,  National,  meeting 

diseases- 
projects,  discussion  by  phyto- 
pathological society 


1,8 
3    I 


51 
43 

1,2 
1,8 

27 
19 

1,2 
8 

52 
18 

4 

8 

23 

1,5 

1,5 


diseases,  control  study 

Industry  Bureau — 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

regrouping  of  positions 

Quarantine  and  Control  Admin- 
istration— 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

chief,  appointment 

Plows,  corn-borer-control,  tests 

Poison  act,  caustic,  enforcement 

Pope,  George  W.,  official  change 

Population- 
drift  to  cities,  discussion  by  C .  J. 

Galpin 

farm  and  city,  discussion  by  C.  J. 

Galpin 

movement  to  and  from  farms, 

statistics 

Porcupines,  bounties  in  Maine 

Pork,  production  and  consumption, 

1927 

Potato  growers  and  dealers,  meet- 
ing  

Potatoes — 
growing- 
costs 

in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

Eastern  Shore,  survey 

production,    1928    and    previous 

years 

seed,  selection 

Potts,  Rot  C,  report  on  World's 

Dairy  Congress 

Poultry- 
income     from     in     Midwestern 

States - 

industry,  outlook  report  for  1928. 

inspection,  extension 

products — 

inspection  service 

See  also  Eggs. 
See  also  Chickens. 
Power,  farm- 
consumption,    comparison  with 

other  industries 

discussion  by  A.  F.  Woods 

Price,  David  J.,  address  on— 

dust-explosion  prevention 

farm  fires 

Prices — 

analysis,  research  work 

cattle,  outlook  report 

discussion  at  congressional  hear- 
ing  

effect  of  foreign  competition 


INDEX 


Prices— Continued, 
farm- 
crops,  trend_ 


products,  discussion. 


products,  index  numbers . 


feed  grains 

hogs,  outlook  report 

horses  and  mules,  improvement-, 
index  numbers,  determination  by 

new  method 

soy  bean,  guarantee  in  Illinois 

stabilization,  discussion  by  Presi- 
dent  

wheat,  statement    by  Assistant 

Secretary 

Produce- 
agency  act- 
administration,  survey 

enforcement 

transactions,  ruling 

Protein,  wheat  conferences 


addr 


by 


Public- 
Affairs  Institute 
economists 

Roads  Bureau — 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930-.. 
works,  expansion,  legislation  pro 


Publications — 

articles    by    employees.      Each 

issue. 
Department- 
exhibit  at   editorial    confer- 
ence  .- 

reviews.    Each  issue, 
experiment  stations,  list.    Each 


study  by  Efficiency  Bureau 

Purnell  Act,  aid  in  home  economics 
research 

Pyrotol,  distribution  for  roads  work.. 


Quarantine — 

Beetles,  Asiatic — 
action 


brown-tail  moth,  amendment. 

corn-borer — 

amendment 

enforcement 

revision 

gipsy  moth- 
amendment 

removal  in  Canada.. 

beetle- 
amendment 

extension 

removal 

revision,  hearing 

livestock,  treaty  with  Mexico. 

narcissus  bulb,  revision. 


"phony"    disease    of    peache 
hearing 

pink  bollworm — 

amendment. 

extension 

plant  and  seed,  amendment... 

satin  moth,  hearing... 

tularemia,  necessity 

white-pine  blister  rust — 

amendment 

revision 


Woodgate  rust  of  pines. 


Rabbit  Experiment  Station,  dedica- 
tion  

Rabbits,  tularemia — 

infected,  destruction 

symptoms  and  transmission 

Radio- 
aid— 

in  corn-borer  control 


in  marketing 

to  farmers 

broadcasting  stations,  list 

farm — 

programs 

programs,  1928-29,  announce- 
ment  

market-news  service — 

development 

in  New  England 


Page 
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4 

1,3,8 


2,5 


Radio— Continued. 


noon-network  program . 


service — 

Czechoslovakian,  extent 

educational  value 

request  by  agricultural  edi- 
tors  

tests  in  forests 

Ramsay,    R.    A.,    address   on   tick 

eradication 

Ranch  organization,  survey 


control,  need  by  stockmen 

management  in  Cache  National 

Forest 

Ranges,  grazing  fees,  adjustment 

Rats,  control — 

in  Washington... 

work  in  Texas 

See  also  Rodents. 
Real  estate.    See  Land. 
Recipes,    radio,    request    by   blind 

women 

Reclamation,  farm  lands,  bills  in  Con- 


Recreation,  aid  in  extension  work... 

Red  top,  seed,  adulteration 

Redington,  Paul  G. — 

address  on  wild-life  conservation 
discussion  of  game  administration 

statement  on  tularemia 

Reed,  Ollie  E. — 

address  at  National  Dairy  Show. 

appointment 

discussion  of  dairying  problems  .. 
statement  on  needs  of  dairy  in- 
dustry  

Reedbirds.    See  Bobolinks. 

Reese,  Madge  J.,  work  in  Hawaii.. 

Refrigeration,  use  of  carbon  dioxide. . 

Refrigerator  boats,  advantages 

Research- 
agricultural,  dividends  from,  re- 
marks by  A.  F.  Woods 

benefits  to  farmer,  discussion  by 

Secretary 

commendation  by  President 

cooperation  in,  discussion  by  A. 

F.  Woods 

corn  borer,  program  and  appro- 
priation  

•Council,  New  England — 

land-utilization  studies 

meeting 

dairying,  discussion  by  economist 

farm-management  program 

highway,  progress  and  value 

home  economics,  progress  under 

Purnell  Act 

rural  sociology,  expenditure  for, 
1926-27 


Num- 
ber 


Retirements — 
employees- 


employees,  ruling 

Rice- 
grading  tests 

polishing,  food  value 

production  and  foreign  markets, 

1926-1928 

Ricebirds.    See  Bobolinks. 

Rishel,  A.  E.,  death  notice 

Road- 
experimental,  discussion  by  A.  F. 

Woods 

maps,  issuance  by  Roads  Bureau. 
Roads— 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 

construction — 

in  Australia,  appreciation 

in  national  forests,  1927-28 

program  for  1928 

damage  by  trucks,  prevention  aids, 
forest,  improvement,  apportion- 
ment of  funds  to  States 

improvement,    discussion    by 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald 

marking,  progress  by  States 

officials,    appreciation    by   Aus- 
tralian  

Public,  Bureau- 
appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 
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Roads— Continued. 

surfacing  in  1926, 

See  also  Highways. 
Roadways,    beautification,    Federal 


Robins,  protection  in  North  Carolina. 
Rock,  volcanic,  similarity  to  petrified 

wood 

Rodents- 
transmission  of  tularemia 

See  also  Rats. 

Rogers,  Lore  A.,  honor  dinner 

Rose  stocks,  importation  restrictions, 

conference 

Rosin — 

color  standard,  establishment 

industry,    aid   by   chemical    re- 
search  

Rural  life- 
advantages  for  children,  discus- 
sion by  C.  J.  Galpin 

discussion  by  A.  F.  Woods 

institute,  plans  for 

Rust- 
blister,  on  white  pine.    See  Blis- 
ter rust. 
Woodgate.    See  Woodgate  rust. 

Rye,  production,  1927  and  1928 

Ryerson,    Knowles   A.,    appoint- 
ment  


Salaries,  Federal  employees,  discus- 
sion by  President 

Salisbury,  Morse,  appointment 

Salts,  metal,  use  in  soil  tests 

Santonin,    production    in    United 

States 

Satin  moth,  quarantine  hearing 

Scales,  stockyard,  accuracy 

Science,  Pan-Pacific  Congress  in  Java 
Schroeder,  Ernest  C,  death  notice. 
Secretary- 
Office  of— 

appropriations  for  1929. . . 
budget  allowance  for  1930 
See  also  Jardine. 
Seed- 
alfalfa,  verified-origin  service 

verification  service- 
conference 

description 

extent  of  business 

Seeds- 
counting  device,  invention 

grasses,  collection  in  Africa 

Serica  similis.    See  Beetles,  Asiatic. 
Sewing  machines,  numbers  in  homes. 
Sheep — 

improvement  exhibit  in   Mary- 
land  

production  and — 

prices,  outlook  report 

slaughter  for  meat 

See  also  Lambs;  Livestock. 
Sheets,  E.   W.,  address  on  cattle 

breeding 

Sherman,  Wells  A.,  official  change 
Silt,  deposit  in  Colorado  basin,  study 

by  engineers 

Sirup  products,  ruling  on 

Skins — 

grades,  standardization 

losses  in  skinning,  curing,   and 

tanning,  investigations 

Slosson,   Edwin  E.,  discussion"  of 

scientific  writing 

Smith — 
C.  B.— 

address  at  extension  confer- 
ence  


Num- 
ber 


before     land-grant 


address    before    Milk    Pro- 
ducers' Association 

report  on  extension  work  in 

Hawaii— 

H.  D.,  transfer 

Smith-Lever  Act,  aid  to  extension 

work 

Smithers,  Henry  C,  retirement 

Smut,  stinking,  of  wheat,  control  by 

plant  breeding 

Snow  removal,  progress  and  methods 

Snuff,  use  increase 

Soda,  effectiveness  in  treatment  of 

wood  joints 

Soil- 
scientists,  meeting,  program 

Survey     Association,     meeting, 

notice.. 

Soils- 
Bureau.    See     Chemistry     and 

Soils  Bureau, 
erosion.    See  Erosion. 

Florida,  fertility  tests 

inoculation,  instructions 

utilization,  discussion  by  A.  G. 

McCall 

Sorghums,    grain,     threshing    with 
combine  harvester 
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Soy  beans — 

consumption 

for  nay,  standards,  release 

inoculation,  effect  on  yield  of  hay. 

oil  determination 

prices,  guarantee  in  Illinois 

Sparrows,  English,  decline  in  num- 
bers  . 

Stallings,  Benjamin  Day,  retire- 
ment  

Stamm,  A.  J.,  leave  of  absence 

Standards- 
canned  foods,  adoption 

food,  committee  meeting 

Statisticians,  conference 

Steere,  Lotd  V.,  promotion 

Stock.    See  Livestock. 

Stockbergee,  W.  W. — 

address  at  Indianapolis 

election  as  president  of  Federal 

Club 

inspection  of  field  service 


Stockyards,  activities,  consolidation- . 

Storage.    See  Cold  storage. 

Storms,      tropical,      warnings     by 

Weather  Bureau 

Strawberries — 

crop  outlook 

industry,  study 

marketing  survey 

Strong,  Jacob,  death  notice 

Stuart,  R.  Y  — 

address  on  fire  prevention 

appointment— 

as  Chief  of  Forest  Service 

to  wood-utilization  committee. 

statement  on  forest  policy 

Sugar- 
corn,    manufacture,    letter    by 

W.  G.  Campbell 

manufacture,    aid   by   chemical 

research 

outlook  report  for  1928 

Sulphur  fumes,  effect  on  vegetation, 

study 

Superphosphate — 

definition  and  use  of  term 

freedom  from  free  acid 

Supplies- 
procurement,  duties  of  agents.,., 
surplus,    redistribution,    memo- 
randum  

Surplus     problem,     discussion     by 

President 

Surpluses,  farm,  disposal,  discussion 

by  Henry  G.  Knight 

Sweet  clover,  growing,  requirements : 
Swine — 

sanitation  leaflet,  translation 

See  also  Hogs. 

Tapp,  J.  W.,  resignation 

Tax- 
delinquency  problem,  solution  in 

Wisconsin 

gasoline,  refund  in   States,   de- 
cision  

Taxation- 
discussion  by  President 

forest,   report   by   Fred   Rogers 

Fairchild 

gasoline,  revenue  from,  1927-28... 
Taxes- 
farm — 

increase  since  1913 

status,    discussion   by    Eric 

Englund." .. 

gasoline,  revenue  from,  1927 

real-estate,  study  in  Virginia 

reduction,   discussion  by  Presi- 
dent and  Budget  Director 

Tea- 
imports  decline 

inspection,  appointments 

standards,  selection 

Teachers,  Missouri,  address  by  C.  J. 

Galpin. 

Tenancy,  farm,  relationship  factor... 
Tenny,  Lloyd  S.— 

address  on  marketing 

resignation 

Tern,  trans-Atlantic  flight 

Textiles,      consumer      preferences, 

changes 

Thanksgiving,  proclamation  by  Pres- 
ident  

Tick  fever,  cattle,  eradication  pro- 

ress 

Ticks,  cattle- 
control  regulations 

damage  by  and  eradication  costs 
eradication — 

address  by  R.  A.  Ramsay.. . 

benefits 

progress 

Timber- 
consumption  in  United  States. .. 
See  also  Forests. 
Timothy.    See  Hay. 
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Tobacco- 
cooperative  marketing,  decision.. 

fertilizer  requirements 

grading  service,  value 

outlook  report  for  1928 

production,     1927,     comparison 

with  1926 

standardization  exhibit 

Tolley,  Howard  R.,  promotion 

Tomatoes — 

canned,  standards,  adoption 

freedom  from  fruit  fly,  report  of 

survey 

Tornado     damage,     prevention    in 

buildings 

Trade  centers,  need  for  farmers 

Trails.    See  Highways;  Roads. 
Tramway,  Mount  Hood,  decision  by 

Secretary 

Transportation,  employees,  decision 

of  Comptroller 

Trapping,  regulations  for  Alaska 

Travel,  charges  for  meals,  regulations. 
Trees- 
usefulness  on  plains 

See  also  Forest;  Forests;  Timber. 
Trucks,  motor.     See  Motor  trucks. 
Tuberculin- 
bottles,  sealing  device,  note 

cause  of  abortion  in  cattle,  dis- 

proval 

tests  of  cattle,  1927-28 

Tuberculosis — 

decline,  report  by  veterinarians. . 
eradication — 

benefit  to  dairymen 

in  North  Carolina 

map . 
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report  of  survey 

Tularemia— 

discovery,  transmission,  and  pro- 
tective measures 

symptoms  in  man  and  rabbits 

transmission  and  control 

Tung  oil,  production  in  United  States. 

Turkeys- 
grading  service 

marketing,  cooperative,  in  Texas. 
Turpentine- 
borer,  damages  by 

consumption  and  exports,  1926-27. 
industry,    aid   by   chemical   re- 
search  

still,  improvement 

Typewriters,  sale  of,  regulation 

Utah,  bird  refuge,  establishment 

Vegetables — 

cold  storage,  use  of  carbon  dioxide 
losses  in  marketing,  extent  and 

causes 

markets,  distribution 

outlook  report  for  1928 . 

overproduction,  warning 

transportation  by  motor  trucks.. 

Veitch,  F.  P.,  honor  dinner  for 

Vermont,  flood  damage,  survey 

Veterans,    Spanish-American,   leave 
regulations 


Wages,  farm,  index 

Walker,  J.  F  — 

report  of  wool-production  study, 
study   of  wool   production   and 

marketing 

Warburton,  C.  W.— 
address — 

before  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation  

to  engineers 

discussion  of  flood-relief  work 

remarks  on  extension  system 

report  on  hurricane  relief 

Warehouses,  cotton,  licenses 


by 


Waterfowl,  conservation — 

aid  by  census 

legislation 

Waterpower.     See  Power. 
Waterways,  control,  legislation  pro- 
posal  

Wavgh,     Frederick     V.,     official 

change 

Weather — 
Bureau — 

aid  to  bridge  builders 

appropriations  for  1929 

budget  allowance  for  1930 


1,6 
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Weather— Continued. 
Bureau— Continued. 

forecasts  of  West  Indian  hur- 
ricane  

storm  warnings 

effect    on    farming    conditions, 

spring,  1928 

long-range    forecasts,    discussion 

by  C.  F.  Marvin 

proverbs,  reliability 

reporting  by  new  system 

Webster,  Ed.  H.,  death  notice 

Weights  and  measures  laws,  compila- 
tion  

Welch  Bill- 
enactment 

passage  bv  Senate 

Wheat- 
acreage  forecast  and  domestic  re- 
quirements  

Canadian,   production   and   de- 
mand, 1928 


combine-harvested,  survey 

crop,  Canadian,  estimate  for  1928 
harvesting   with   combines,   ad- 
vantages  

improvement,  research  conference- 
losses  from  scab 

marketing — 

cooperative  in  Canada ... 

effect  of  foreign  demand 

outlook  report  for  1928 

prices,   statement   by   Assistant 

Secretary 

production — 


costs,  1927 

protein  conferences 

smut-resistant  varieties,  develop- 
ment  

world  supply,  estimate 

See  also  Grain;  Grains. 
Wight,  A.  E  — 

address  on  tuberculosis  eradication 

official  change 

Wild- 
fowl, migration,  study  in  banding 

returns 

life- 
conservation  address  by  Paul 

G.  Redington 

conservation  legislation 

investigations  in  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park 

legislation,  national  commit- 
tee, meeting 

refuge,  establishment  in  Cali- 
fornia  

Williams,  John  O.,  livestock  study 

in  Europe 

Willingmyre,    George    T.,    wool 

study  in  Europe 

Wood- 
chips,  pulp  value 

painting  characteristics,  study 

Woodgate  rust — 

menace  to  pines 

quarantine  hearing 

Woods,  A.  F  — 
address- 
before  chemists'  association. . 
before  corn-borer  conference-. 

before  land-grant  colleges 

before     National     Research 

Board.. 

in  Virginia 

to  dairymen 

to  engineers 

remarks  on  research  dividends. .. 
Woods,  burning- 
appeal  against 

effect  on  fur-bearers 

menace  to  southern  forests 

Woodward,  B.  T.,  resignation 

Wool- 
marketing,   necessity  for  world 

statistics . 

prices,  outlook  report, 

production— 

-     and  marketing,  study  by  J. 

F.  Walker 

increase  in  1927 

world  production,  report  by  J.  F. 

Walker 

Writing,  scientific,  discussion  by  E. 

E.  Slosson 

Wyoming,  bird  refuge,  establishment. 

Yearbook,  1927,  contents  and  distri- 
bution  

Young,  Stanley  P.,  official  change.. 

YOUNGBLOOD,  B.— 

address  on  cotton  marketing 

official  change 


Zoology,  nomenclature,  amendment- 
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